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The  volume  of  this  work  for  1882  is  the  Beventh  of  the  new  series  and  the 
twenty-second  of  the  whole  series.  It  has  grown  in  size  to  meet  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing activity  in  human  affairs,  and  to  present  the  interesting  public  questions 
and  scientific  developments  which  have  arisen,  and  the  discussions  of  their  prin- 
ciples. 

A  special  article  is  devoted  to  each  State  of  the  United  States  and  generally 
to  each  country  of  the  world,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  its  history  during  the 
year,  the  administration  of  its  government,  and  its  legislation ;  full  and  official 
iaformation  is  given  of  its  area,  population,  education,  military  and  naval  force, 
commerce,  finances,  productions,  statistics,  public  men,  and  the  public  questions 
agitated,  and  reforms  effected.  No  efforts  are  spared  to  secure  Uie  fullest  infor- 
mation from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  considered  that  in  its  several  depart- 
ments the  work  may  be  safely  consulted  as  the  completest  and  most  reliable 
book  of  reference.  At  the  same  time  its  record  of  progress  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  science  and  useful  practical  knowledge  will  be  found  most  valuable 
and  unsurpassed. 

In  this  volume  are  fully  presented  the  details  on  the  great  question  agitating 
the  country,  "  The  Protection  of  American  Industry,"  in  the  "  Debates  of  Con- 
gress " ;  the  "  Tariff  Eevision  Commission  "  ;  an  analysis  of  the  "  Manufactures 
of  the  United  States  " ;  the  "  Occupations  of  the  Various  Classes  of  Population 
as  shown  by  the  Census  " ;  the  "  Finances  of  the  United  States,"  by  Rafael  A. 
Bayley,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  read  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Folger,  contains  important  facts  not  before  printed.  Also  the  arti- 
des  "  on  the  Commerce  and  Finances "  of  the  country ;  the  revival  of  "  The 
Merchant  Marine  Service,"  with  others  valuable  and  important,  bear  upon  the 
fiame  subject. 

The  reports  of  the  census,  showing  the  marvelous  strides  of  the  country,  are 
collated  in  articles  on  the  "  Cereal  and  Coal  Products  " ;  the  "  Cotton  Crop  and 
its  Special  Manufactures  "  ;  the  "  Farms  and  Live-Stock  "  of  the  country ;  the 
vast  extent  of  the  "Fisheries  of  the  Coast-line  States";  "Forestry  and  the 
Question  of  the  Conservation  of  the  Forests  " ;  the  results  of  the  "  Investigation  of 
the  Lung-Plague  in  Cattle  " ;  statistics  of  "  Education  and  Illiteracy,"  to  which 
is  added  the  educational  measures  in  European  nations ;  "  Details  of  the  Criminal 
Jnrispmdence  of  the  States";  the  "Eailroads,"  the  "Telegraphs,"  and  the 
"  Telephones  "  of  the  United  States ;  the  "  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States," 
"National,"  "State,"  "County,"  and  "Municipal,"  and  the  "PubUc  Debts  of 


iv  PREFACE. 

the  Various  Countries  of  the  "World."    This  article  is  illustrated  by  numeroiiB^ 
engravings,  showing  the  relative  magnitude  of  these  debts,  and  by  colored  ma] 
of  the  relative  indebtedness  of  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  "  Recent  Progress  of  the  States  "  is  fully  noted,  and  that  especially 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Mississippi,  am 
Louisiana,  receives  particular  attention  in  articles  prepared  from  official  ani 
original  documents  by  Professor  "W.  M.  Browne,  of  Georgia.    Other  subjects  o: 
a  public  nature  are  presented  under  "  Labor  Movements  and  Agitations  "  ;  de — 
cisions  of  questions  of  constitutional  law,  under  "Obligation  of  State  Con — - 
tracts";  "Suits  against  a  State";  "Railroad  Taxation";  "Chinese  Immigra — 
tion  " ;  the  surprising  "  Political  Revolution  of  the  Year,"  with  its  results,  is  set 
forth  under  "  New  York  "  and  "  United  States." 

The  stirring  events  in  some  foreign  countries  have  been  of  unusual  interest ; 
as  the  "  Irresistible  British  Campaign  in  Egypt,"  which  is  authoritatively  nar- 
rated, with  illustrations ;  the  "  Irish  Question  "  ;  the  "  C16ture  in  England  "  ;  the 
"  Struggle  of  Bismarck  with  the  Reichstag  "  ;  the  "  Austrian  Campaign  in  Her- 
zegovina." The  recent  views  on  "  Non-intervention  among  Nations,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  intervention  which  is  an  endless  cause  of  wars,  and  the  "  Disci- 
plinary Power  of  Legislative  Assemblies,"  both  by  the  editor  of  the  "  whole 
series"  of  these  volumes,  discuss  some  most  vital  principles.  An  illustrated 
article  on  the  "  Navies  of  Europe "  affords  a  complete  understanding  of  their 
immense  power,  and  of  the  principal  naval  question  of  the  age — ^the  contest 
between  plated  armor  and  heavy  &nms.  The  recent  "  Italian  Experiments  at 
Spezia"  L  reported  with  iltoiC 

Of  the  long  list  of  special  articles  and  new  subjects  may  be  mentioned,  "  The 
Sanitary  Control  of  Epidemic  Diseases,"  illustrating  the  experience  with  the 
yellow  fever  in  Texas  during  the  year,  by  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton.  It  is  the  first 
formal  article  on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in  print,  and  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  municipal  health  in  all  the  States  and  cities  of  the  Union ;  the  "  Prog- 
ress made  in  Electric  Lighting"  ;  the  "  Storage  of  Electric  Energy  "  ;  "  Sewage 
Disposal "  ;  "  Astronomy,"  by  Professor  Daniel  Kirkwood,  of  Indiana ;  "  Physi- 
ology "  ;  "  Metallurgy  "  ;  "  Egyptological  and  Assyriological  Research,"  its  re- 
sults to  the  present  time ;  the  "  Manufacture  of  Oleomargarine  " ;  "  Operations 
in  Ostrich-Farming  "  ;  the  "  Harvests  of  the  World  "  for  1882,  etc.  The  rec- 
ord of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  in  this  country  and  those  of  Europe  is 
extensive  as  usual. 

The  great  Engineering  enterprises  of  the  world  are  specially  described. 
Articles  on  the  great  religious  divisions  and  denominations  present  the  religious 
history  of  the  year.  Biographical  notices  of  eminent  persons  of  all  countries  are 
included  in  these  pages. 

Fine  steel  portraits  of  Chief- Justice  "Waite,  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  premier,  illustrate 
the  volume,  together  with  smaller  portraits  of  prominent  men  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  with  maps  and  diagrams. 
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iGRIOULTURE,  DECLINE  OF,  IN  ENG-  American  Competition.— Amerioao  oompe- 

llSD.    From  various  sources  the  fact  has  tition,  too,  has  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon 

beoome  apparent  that  agriculture  in  England  agricultural  interests  in  England.    The  wheat- 

_       i^  of  late  years  suffered  a  great,  almost  alarm-  crop  in  the  United  States  has  grown  during  the 

j^  #  ing  decline.     The  whole  subject  is  occupying  twenty  years  just  past  from  twenty  to  sixty 

^  '  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  numerous  pub-  million  quarters.    Exports  Irom  America  of 

iications  of  interest  have  appeared,  in  which  meat,  cheese,   and  butter   have  also  largely 

ire  investigated  the  various  phases  of  this  de-  increased.    Some  comfort,  however — such  as 

dine  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  is — may  be  drawn  from  the  consideration 

ud  a  searohing  inquiry  is  made  into  the  state  that  Manitoba,  a  rising  and  important  part  of 

and  prospects  of  English  agriculture  at  the  the  British  possessions  in  America,  promises  to 

present   as  well  as  what  may  reasonably  be  exceed  in  fertility  all  the  wheat-growing  coun- 

looked  for  in  the  immediate  future.  tries  in  the  world.    During  the  past  fourteen 

Baj>  Sbasons. — ^The  chief  occasion  of  present  years  it  appears  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 

suffering  is  the  succession  of  bad  seasons,  the  obtained  from  abroad    about    one    half   the 

h»  from  which  has  been  summed  up  in  figures  amount  of  its  consumption  of  wheat.     **  It  is 

abaolntely  appalling.    And  further,  the  uneasy,  clear,^'  says  an  English  writer,  *^  that,  however 

restless  condition  of  mind  with  masses  of  the  much  we  may  deplore  the  losses  from  bad  sea- 

p^jple  urges  the  search  for  a  deeper  source  sons,  the  extension  of  tillage  throughout  the 

of  the  evil,  e.  g.,  in  the  social  and  legal  rela-  world  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  our 

tkxa  between  the  owner  and  the  cultivator  of  population ;  and  the  new  railways  and  water- 

the   land.     Bat,   without  entering  into   that  ways  abroad  may  not  prove  more  injurious  to 

qnestion  here,  it  is  clear  that  extreme  remedies  English  farmers,  in  the  face  of  an  increasing 

(urged  hj  some)  are  to  be  deprecated,  and  the  population,  than  the  extension  of   roads  in 

&cts  are  fairly  and  calmly  to  be  examined  into,  England  was  to  the  farmers  of  Middlesex,  who 

seetng  that  the  land-owner,  the  farmer,  and  petitioned   Parliament,  in    the   last  century, 

the  laborer  have  really  a  common  interest  in  against  the  opening   up  of  remote  districts 

everj  measure  which  will  tend  to  draw  the  which,  they  said,  could  undersell  them,  ow- 

mo6t  produce  out  of  the  land  for  their  own  ing  to  the  cheapness  of  their  lands.^^  Wheat 

profit  and  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  growing  is  not  regarded  by  good  authorities 

"  Ui|?h  farming  "  (as  it  is  cnlled),  which  implies  as  of  first-rate  importance  in  English  home- 

the  importatif^n  of  material  from  without,  is  farming ;  ♦  on  the  contrary,  live-stock  seems 

Aot  foQDd  to  yield  any  sufficient  remedy.    Its  to  have  become  the  paramount  interest  in  agri- 

expezL^  ha=»,  hardly  without  exception,  been  culture. 

found    to    be   greater   than   its    returns.     A  Statistics. — The  London  "Times  "furnishes 

marked  ioaprovementin  the  wages  of  domestic  some  very  valuable  as  well  as  instructive  sta- 

aervanta  has  bad  the  effect  of  drawing  away  tistics  on  this  subject,  especially  with  reference 

nnmberd  of  the  daughters  of   labo;*ers  from  to  the  question  of  live-stock  in  farming.    There 

field-work,  and  the  complaint  is  freely  made  is,  it  appears,  a  very  great  curtailing,  almost 

that  JQvenile  labor  is  much  decreased  by  the  relinquishing,  of  the  breeding  or  fattening  of 

longer  attendance  at  school,  and  the  ill  results  "ToTthe  wbde  enltivated  area  of  the  United  Kin?dom 

of  mach  which  children  learn  there,  in  render-  (about  4S,ooo,ooo  acres)  the  grain-croM  occupy  only  224  per 

v»«    4^KAm    Hi^uiti^fiAfi    with    honflfl  -  wnrk    And  ^^^  t^  P®*"  <*"*  ^"'y  *>«'"*  wheat  ft|  barley,  and  9  oats),  the 

m%   them    aiMailsnea   Wlin    nouse-WOrK    ana  ^^een  cfop^  clover;  etc.,  and  permanent  pasture  occupying 

^m-labor.  the  remaining  1'k  per  cent 
▼oi«  xzu. — 1    A 
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animals,  notwithstanding  that  sheep  are  selling  crops.    The  decline  in  the  stock  npon  grass 

for  one  shilling  per  pound  in  their  wool,  and  and  forage  crops  in  England  is  20  per  cent, 

no  farmer  can  possibly  have  exchanged  breed-  in  Wales  15  per  cent,  in  Scotland  12  per  cent, 

ing  and  grazing  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  though  in  Ireland  it  is  less  than  2  per  cent 

Is  this  prostration  of  husbandry,  it  is  asked,  Farmers,   no   doubt,   would    have   multiplied 

typical  of  a  general  degradation  of  farmers^  their  head  of  i^tock  had  they  been  able  to  do 

resources  ?     And  has  the  process  of  depletion  so ;  but  apparently  invincible  obstacles  stood 

begun  only  in  the  last  few  seasons,  or  has  it  in  their  way.    The  great  drought  of  18(>8,  eqo 

been  operative  for  a  decade  of  years  or  more  ?  ceeded  quickly  by  another  hot  summer  in  1670, 

On  comparing  the  stock  of  sheep  in  1881  and  this  immediately  followed  by  two  years  of 

with  that  in  1868,  a  tolerably  clear  view  is  ob-  great  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 

taiued  of  the  loss  during  those  thirteen  years,  brought  tbe  herds  and  flocks  very  low,  except 

There  is  not  a  single  county  in  England  with-  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland,  and  not  to  such  an 

out  a  diminution,  more  or  less  large,  in  the  extent  in  Scotland  as  in  England.     Araaximum 

amount  of  sheep-stock.     In  England  there  are  head  of  stock  was  attained  in  1874  and  1875; 

not  three  fourths  as  many  sheep  as  there  were  then  came  a  decline,  partially  recovered  at  the 

in  1868,  the  decrease  being  5,548,000.     The  June  census  of  1879.     But  since  then  the  fall  in 

loss  for  Wales  is  201,000  sheep,  or  74  per  cent ;  numbers  has  been  rapid,  sheep-rot  and  cattle- 

for  Scotland,  381,000,  or  5}  per  cent ;  for  Great  diseases  having  made  excessive  ravages,  while 

Britain,  the  reduction  is  6,130,000,  or  about  20  the  last  three  or  four  years^  failing  wheat-crops 

per  cent ;  for  Ireland,  1,564,000,  or  32^  per  destroyed  a  serious  proportion  of  the  capital 

cent;  and  for  the  United  Kingdom,  a  loss  of  which  would  have  heen  otherwise  availahle 

7,712,000,  or  21f  per  cent.    The  augmentation  for  raising  animal  produce.    The  decrease  in 

of  cattle-stock  does  not  at  all  counterbalance  breeding,  too,  has  oeen  remarkable,  amount- 

this  great  decrease  in  sheep-stock.    While  sheep  ing  to  2,136,000  lambs  less  in  1881  than  was 

diminished  in  England,  in  thirteen  years,  26^  bred  in  1868,  i.  e.,  about  27  per  cent.    The  in- 

per  cent,  cattle  increased  only  10  per  cent,  and  crease  of  116,000  calves  does  not  compensate 

in  the  United  Kingdom  only  9  per  cent.  for  the  decrease  of  lambs,  since  this  number  of 

In  the  tables    furnished,  a    comparison  is  calves  is  equivalent  only  to  an  addition  of  696,- 
instituted  between  cattle  and  sheep  stock,  by  000  against  a  loss  of  2,136,000.     On  a  compari- 
estimating  each  head  of  cattle  as  equivalent  to  son  of  small  with  large  holdings — that  is,  farms 
six  sheep ;  and  in  this  way  an  approximation  of  50  and  100  acres  and  less,  compared  with 
is  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,   to  the   true  those  of  1,000  and  2,000  acres — it  is  quite  evi- 
deficit  with  live-stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  dent  that  large  farms  are  favorahle  to  preserva- 
-From  this  it  appears  that  the  total  combined  tion  and  development  of  live-stock  in  times  of 
cattle  and  sheep  stock  of  England  in  1881  was  agricultural  depression, 
less  than  that  of  1868  by  a  head  of  live-stock        The  Question. — It  is  a  grave  question  which 
equivalent  to  3,268,000  sheep,  being  a  reduc-  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  called 
tion  of  7i  per  cent.     Put  at  £2.10  per  sheep,  upon  to  consider  at  the  present  time ;  yet,  de- 
the  money  loss  is  £8, 170,000  (over  $40,000,000).  spite  unusual  difficulties  and  trials,  there  does 
The  decrease  for  Great  Britain  was  5  per  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  undue  alarm, 
cent;  but,  owing  to  some  increase  in  Wales  or  for  yielding  to  any  despairing  view,  or  for 
and  Ireland,  it  was  for  the  United  Kingdom  resorting  to  any  desperate  eflforts  toward  ob- 
8   per  cent.      This  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  taining  remedies  of  existing  evils.    The  Eng- 
a  rather  sad  position  of  affairs,  after  all  the  lish  farmer  must  practice  his  art  hetter  and 
expense  and  toil  incurred  in  the  application  of  with  more  intelligence,  if  he  would  meet  suc- 
improved  methods  of   husbandry.      Another  cessfully  foreign  competition ;    and  especially 
table  gives  the  acres  in  the  different  counties  should  he  improve  the  breed  of  animals,  and 
under  permanent  pasture,  as  clover,  grasses,  stamp  out  and  keep  out  diseases  hitherto  im- 
green  crops,  etc.,  showing  an  increase  of  over  ported.    There  is,  no  doubt,  ample  room  for 
15  per  cent  in  England,  and  over  10  per  cent  increasing  the  efficiency  of  farming  in  England, 
in  the  United  Kingdom.*     This  increase  ia  and  judicious  legislation,  particularly  in  im- 
permanent  pasture   has   diminished    a  large  proving  the  outfall  of  rivers  and  prevedting 
breadth  of  the  area  devoted  to  wheat.    Hence,  floods,  will  materially  further  this  desirable 
while  England  has  probahly  £8,000,000  less  end.    In  addition,  the  frank  interchange  of 
farmers'  capital  in  live-stock,  it  has  a  further  views,  and  comuarison  of  interests  and  advan- 
£4,000,000  loss  in  wheat-crops  than  it  possessed  tages  between  landlords  and  tenants  (a  begin- 
fourteen  years  ago.    The  fact,  too,  is  to  be  faced  ning  of  which  has  already  happily  been  made), 
that  there  is  now  a  much  lighter  stocking  per  will  greatly  aid  in  reaching  the  mnch-wished- 
acre  in  England  of  animal  food-crops,  as  com-  for  result.    The  Duke  of  Argyll  expresses  his 
pared  with  1868,  and  this  is  corrected  to  only  "  perfect  confidence  in  the  prospcts  of  British 
a  small  extent  by  the  reduced  acreage  of  straw-  agriculture,  provided  those  who  conduct  it  are 

«  Rather  inor«  t>.<^  half  tbe  cultivated  acres  of  th^  UnTted  1?^  >«  ^^  »<>  i^  the  perfect  freedom  which  is 

Kingdom  (sav  about  26,ooo,ooo)  are  In  permanent  pastcro,  he-  the  fundamental  condition  Or  improvement  and 

Bides  the  nionntain-Und^   In  GrwitBriuui,  out  of  82.211,000  ^f  guccess  in  all  industrial  Occupations'';  and 

acres  In  cnltivstlon,  nearly  l.\000,000  are  In  permanent  past-  ^*  ""^^^^^        »i»  *w«   ovt**.  v/x>v   p***  \r^ 

ure,  besides  the  mountain-iands.  an  able  English  writer  expresses  himself  m 
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words  worth  quoting  in  conclusion :  "  Farmers 
would  be  ill  advised  if  tliey  allowed  the  press- 
ure of  present  difficulties  to  tempt  them  to  dab- 
ble in  revolutionary  remedies,  and,  instead  of 
patting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  to  invoke 
the  political  Hercules  of  the  day  as  one  who 
his  an  unbounded  power  to  reform  all  ills." 

FfTBTHEB  Statistics. — It  may  be  added  here, 
from  later  sources,  that  the  summary  of  agri- 
eoltoral  returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1882  gives 
fartiier  evidence  of  the  severe  blow  which  a 
K?eo  years^  cycle  of  bad  seasons  has  inflicted 
npon  English  agriculture,  llie  area  of  wheat- 
edtare  has  somewhat  increased,  but  probably 
to  no  profit;  and  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
namber  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  picture  as  a 
whole  is  gloomy ;  and  the  one  that  in  the  minds 
of  those  interested  in  the  matter  is,  how  best 
to  increase  the  live  -  stock  in  English  home 
£mning. 

•    ALABAMA.    State  GovKBNMEin'.  —  The 
State  officers  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 


Governor,  Hufus  W.  Cobb,  (Democrat) ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  W.  W.  Screws;  Treasurer,  I.  H. 
Vincent;  Auditor,  J.  M.  Carmichael ;  Attor- 
ney-General, H.  0.  Tompkins  ;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, J.  F.  White ;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
H.  0.  Armstrong ;  State  Librarian,  J.  M.  Riggs. 
Judiciary :  Chief-Justice  of  Supreme  Couil;, 
Robert  C.  Brickell ;  Associate  Justices,  George 
W.  Stone  and  H.  M.  Somerville. 

Leoislature. — Tlie  Legislature  met  on  the 
14th  of  November.  On  the  28th  John  T.  Mor- 
gan was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  by  29 
votes  to  2  for  Paul  L.  Jones  in  the  Senate,  and 
84  to  10  for  Jones  in  the  House.  Morgan  was 
supported  by  the  Democrats  and  Jones  by  the 
Republicans  and  Greenbackers.  On  December 
1st  Governor  O'Neal  was  inaugurated.  No  im- 
portant legislation  had  been  perfected  before 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Statistics. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  each  year  from 
1874  to  1882  : 


AroTTOR'A  Bkpobtb. 
Cub  boLkooe  be^liuiinr  of  year 
Beeeipts  from  aJl  ■onrce*. . . . 
Expenditares    oo    all    ac- 

eoonts 

Quh  bafamee  at  clo^e  of  year 

TuusjBm*s  Bkportb. 
Actaal  csab  ai  eIoa«  of  year. . 


1S74^7&.    ISTS-'TS. 


$7fi,448  99 
72S,87U  22 

1,061,849  02 
48,473  19 

$61,574  19 


$48,478  19 
923469  80 

880,078  00 
91,509  49 

$100,068  84 


18TS-T7. 


1877-'7S. 


lS7S-'7«. 


$9]m'M»  49  $190,607  64  $260,688  77 


979,692  21 
880.604  06 


942,998  61 

678,867  48 


190,667  64  260,688  77 
$198,787  68  $266,620  66  1267,051  75 


981,289  16 

927,828  08 
266,57609 


187S-»80. 


$266,676  09 
980,60125 

844,619  09 
868,638  28 

$858,688  76 


1S80->S1. 


$868,628  28 
964,741  78 

874,174  61 
444,110  86 

$444,111  07 


issi-'sa. 


$444,110  80 
1,012,647  01 

918,588  61 
688,068  75 

$688,188  68 


Governor  Cobb,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 
ktnre,  says: 

I  recommend  a  ftirther  reduction  of  the  tax-rate.  In 
two  years  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  is  now  entirely  too  large.  Taxes 
should  be  collected  only  as  they  are  needed,  and  to 
the  extent  they  are  needed,  for  the  proper  purposes 
af  ecoooxnical  administration. 

The  debt  settlement  provided  for  by  the  act 
of  February  23, 1876,  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted. There  yet  remain  outstanding  a  few  of 
the  old  bonds  for  which  provision  is  made.  As 
they  come  in,  new  bonds,  bearing  interest  from 
the  date  of  issue,  are  exchanged  for  them.  It 
0  probable  the  most  of  those  still  out  are  lost 
<nr  destroyed.  In  two  years,  but  $146,300  of 
Uie  new  bonds,  of  all  classes,  have  been  issued. 
Tbe  total  bonded  debt,  including  $253,500  of 
^j^ht  per  centum  bonds  held  by  the  Agricultu- 
re and  Mechanical  College,  is  now  $9,407,800, 
on  which  the  interest  charge  is  $343,929.  There 
will  be  no  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
e^  on  any  class  of  bonds  until  January,  1887, 
when  class  A  bonds  will  advance  to  four  per 
centam.  The  valuation  of  property  for  taxa- 
tloo  has  been  for  six  years  as  follows :  1876, 
$135,535,793;  1877,  $130,799,138;  1878,  $126,- 
773,262;  1879,  $123,757,072;  1880,  $139,077,- 
32S;  and  1881,  $182,920,115.  So  far  as  the 
abstracts  have  been  received  for  1882,  they  in- 
dicate a  still  larger  aggregate. 

The  scholastic  year  ends  September  30th,  but 
the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
are  often  delayed  for  reports  from  county  su- 
perintendents.   The  report  for  1880-^81  was 


not  made  until  the  middle  of  February,  1882, 
and  the  report  for  1881-''82  was  not  made  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  total  revenue  of  the  school 
department  for  1880-'81  was  $397,479.04,  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources :  Interest  on 
sixteenth  section  fund,  $105,424.49;  interest 
on  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund,  $5,825.47 ; 
interest  on  United  States  surplus  revenue  fund, 
$26,763.47;  escheats  to  the  State,  $160.83;  an- 
nual appropriation,  $130,000;  unapportioned 
balance  from  1880,  $1,092.45 ;  and  poll-tax  col- 
lected and  retained  in  the  counties,  $128,212.83. 
This  was  apportioned  as  follows:  to  counties 
and  cities,  including  the  poll-tax,  $882,552.52 ; 
to  the  normal  schools,  $13,500;  educational  con- 
tingent fund,  $1,000;  unapportioned,  $426.52. 
The  expenditures  of  the  fund  were  as  follows: 
Paid  to  teachers  of  white  schools,  $225,867.77; 
to  teachers  of  colored  schools,  $1 58,901 .85 ;  sal- 
aries of  county  and  city  superintendents,  $11,- 
883.80;  normal  schools,  $13,500;  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  $535.65.  The  total  number  of 
children  within  the  school  ages  enumerated  was 
88,003,  of  which  217,590  were  whites  and  170,- 
413  were  colored.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  was  176,289,  of  which  107,338 
were  whites  and  68,951  were  colored.  The 
daily  average  attendance  in  the  white  schools 
was  66,840,  and  in  the  colored  schools  48,476. 
There  were  4,572  schools  taught  during  the 
year,  of  which  2,981  were  white  schools  and 
1,591  were  colored  schools.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  was  4,698,  of  whom  3,053  were  in 
the  white  schools  and  1,645  were  in  the  colored 
schools.    The  average  length  of  time  taught  in 
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the  white  schools  was  84  days  and  in  the  col- 
ored schools  76  days.  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  teachers  in  the  white  schools  was  $22.98 
and  in  the  colored  schools  was  $23.15.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  very  large  va- 
riations from  these  statistics  in  the  report  for 
1881-'82. 

From  October,  1880,  to  October,  1882,  there 
were  75  pupils  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  Talladega,  of  whom  14  were 
discharged,  leaving  at  the  latter  date  61  in  the 
institution,  of  whom  40  were  mutes  and  21 
were  bliud. 

On  September  80,  1880,  there  were  402  pa- 
tients in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insaue,  of  whom 
218  were  men  and  189  were  women.  During 
the  two  yeurs  ending  September  80,  1882,  188 
patients  were  discharged,  57  died,  and  260 
were  admitted,  leaving  under  treatment  417 
patients,  of  whom  209  were  men  and  208  were 
women.  Of  these,  845  were  white  and  72 
were  colored.  The  causes  of  death  were  as 
follows:  Apoplexy,  2  ;  Bright^s disease,  2  ;  cer- 
ebral softening,  1 ;  cerebral  congestion,  2 ; 
diarrhoea,  1 ;  epilepsy,  8 ;  fracture  of  skull,  1 ; 
heart-disease,  2 ;  maniacal  exhaustion,  9  ;  ma- 
rasmus, 11 ;  paresis,  6 ;  pericarditis,  1 ;  peri- 
tonitis, 1 ;  phthisis,  11 ;  pneumonia,  8 ;  and 
syphilis,  1.  Of  the  discharges,  126  had  recov- 
ered, 49  were  improve<l,  and  13  were  un- 
changed. In  the  two  years,  155  applications 
for  admission  were  refused  for  want  of  room. 
From  the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  July,  1861, 
to  the  date  of  the  last  report,  1,835  patients 
had  been  admitted  into  it,  of  whom  671  had 
been  discharged  recovered,  211  discharged  im- 

S roved,  84  discharged  unchanged,  and  452  had 
ied.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  hospital  for 
the  two  years  was  $140,003.50,  of  which  $18,- 
729.41  was  for  improvements  and  repairs.  An 
extension  to  the  hospital  building  is  in  course 
of  construction. 

The  effective  militia  of  Alabama  consists  of 
two  regiments  and  a  few  unattached  companies, 
uniformed  at  their  own  expense,  and  armed 
and  equipped  by  the  State.  These  organiza- 
tions are  numerically  weak,  numbering  in  all 
less  than  one  thousand  men,  and  they  are  not  all 
as  well  drilled  and  discipUned  as  they  should  be. 
The  Governor  comments  unfavorably  upon 
one  feature  of  the  penal  law,  as  follows : 

Hard  labor  for  the  county,  as  an  alternative  for  im- 

{»risonment  in  the  penitentiary,  is  peculiar  to  Alabama, 
t  is  unknown  in  other  States.  It  confounds  misde- 
meanors and  felonies.  It  unc(^ually  punishes  offend- 
ers. ^  The  felon  in  the  penitentiary  escapes  the  severer 
punishment  of  hard  labor  for  the  county,  which  must 
DO  inflicted  upon  the  misdemeanant.  The  convict  to 
the  penitentiary  has  the  benefit  of  State  inspection, 
which  ijives  him  some  protection  while  serving  out 
his  sentence,  and  secures  his  dischan?e  at  its  expira- 
tion. The  convict  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  is  gen- 
erally hired  to  work  outside  of  the  county,  is  sub- 
jected to  penitentiary  discipline,  is  beyond  the  care  of 
those  who  should  see  that  he  is  humanely  treated, 
and  has  no  assurance  of  discharge  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  Alabama 
Penitentiary  for  recent  years : 


YEARS. 
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1876. 
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1678. 
1879. 
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In  1872  only  10,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
in  Alabama.  In  1879  were  mined  290,000 
tons;  in  1880,  340,000  tons;  in  1881,  400,000 
tons. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  State 
produced  699,664  bales  of  cotton,  25,461,278 
bushels  of  com,  8,039,639  of  oats,  and  1,629,657 
of  wheat. 

The  following  is  the  cotton  statement  of  the 
port  of  Mobile,  August  81,  1882  : 

Balflft.         BilM. 

Stock  on  hand  September  1, 1881 4,281 

Received  this  year 268.619 

Corrections 1,899 

Wai(on-ootton 22—265,040 

£eceiyed  from  Pensooola 2,096 

■Potal ....    271 417 

£3q;K>rta  to  Great  bAuAu .............*  8fi.822 

'»          France 6,818 

**          other  foreign  porta 8,231 

»*          United  SUtes  porU 228,756 

Local  cooBomption 1,099— 2T1,2M 

Stock  on  band  this  day 197 

Net  receipts  for  the  year 265, 040 

PROPOBTION  OF  COTTON   RECEIPTS   AT  MOBILE. 


Bj  riTvn  BDd  ndlnNuls. 

18Ml-»88. 

1SS0->81.'  lS7»-*80. 

Alabama  Rlrer 

81,989 

45,101 

9,545 

119,728 

57,261 

•  •  •  • 

46.848 

67,887 

15,665 

162,728 

97,568 

•  •  .  • 

46,842 

Tombigbee  Rirer 

77,228 

Black  warrior  River 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Ralhvad. . 
Mobile  and   Montgomery 

Railroad 

Mobile  and  Alabama  Grand 

Trunk  Railroad 

15,479 
177,866 

40,674 

Totftliii  . , 

263.C19 
1,421 

890.186 
2,183 

857,089 
1,8S9 

Wagon-cotton,  etc 

Total  for  the  year 

265,040 

892,819 

858,971 

WEIGHT  AND  TALCS   OF  COTTON   EXPORTS  TO    FOREIGN 
FORTS  FROM   MOBILE  FOB   THREE   YEARS. 


Total  exporta 

Total  weight 

Total  value 

Average  weight  per 

bale 

Average  value   per 

bale 

Average  value   per 

pouod 


issi->8a. 


1S80-»M1. 


lS7»->80. 


46,806 
22,930,338 


lia2G3 
58,C:3,f03 


$2,547,811  70  $5,c57,857  6S 


$54  95 
1111c. 


M4-fti, 
$48  66 
9-64C. 


111.687 
6G,94fi,0f4 
$6,8L'5,197  G3 

$57  26 
11-280. 


By  means  of  the  improvement  of  Mobile  Bay 
which  has  just  been  completed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  a  vessel  drawing  twenty- 
three  feet  may  now  enter  the  lower  bay  and 
find  secure  anchorage,  and  a  vessel  drawing 
seventeen  feet  may  pass  from  the  lower  bay  di- 
rect to  the  wharves  of  the  city. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  by 
counties,  distinguished  as  white  and  colored, 
according  to  the  census  of  1880  : 
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OOPNTIES. 


rio. 


POPULATION. 


ToUL 
1S.I08 

1&.369 

19,649 
19,591 

19,10d 
10,793 
15,731 
17,S0« 
ri,93d 
10,970 

8,119 
ld,158 
12,605 
15,118 

^689 
llji6 

6,^55 
12,677 
4S,43S 
12,675 
17,502 

5,719 
15,333 
10,185 

9,155 

4,8(2 
21,931 
26,558 


White. 


4,897 

4.890 

18,091 

^887 

14,210 

6,944 

10,6^ 

14,134 

11,864 

16,418 

8,651 

7,890 

7,718 

11,»70 

10,303 

6,^1 

9,203 

6,224 

18,05J 

4,968 

9,113 

6,812 

10,553 

8,425 

11,993 

8,747 

4,106 

12,836 

8,873 

8,079 

8,829 

8,765 

4,908 


Oolot^. 


8,710 
8,615 

20,SS4 
8.001 
1,159 

22,119 
8,965 
5,467 

12,075 

2,690 

2,142 

8,:U1 

.10,0;^ 

1,068 

668 

1,2SS 

6,950 

6,3d0 

6,059 

671 

2,608 

48 

2,1'22 

40,007 
682 
8,755 
1,590 
2,502 
1,262 
1,076 
518 

18,165 

21,650 


COUNTIES. 


Heniy 

Jackaon    

Jefferson 

Lanuu*** 

Lauderdale  .... 

Lawreuoe 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Modi«on 

Marengo 

Marion 

MarshaUi« 

MobUe 

Monroe 

Montgomery  ^^ 
Morgan  *3 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Rossell 

6t  Clair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talkidega !«.... 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington  ... 

Wilcox 

Winston" 


POPULATION. 


TotaL 


'ba  State. 


18,761 
25.114 
23,272 
12,142 
21,085 
21,892 
27,262 
21,000 
81,176 
17,171 
87,625 
80,b09 

9,8«;4 
14,535 
4^^,658 
17,091 
fr2,856 
16,423 
80,741 
21,479 
2J,640 
16,675 
24,837 
14,462 
17.286 
23,723 
23,860 
28,401 
24,957 

9,479 

4,533 
81,823 

4,258 


1,262,505 


WhtU. 

11,994 

21,074 

1S,219 

9,967 

14,178 

12,6t2 

12,217 

11.637 

^(>45 

4,5*7 

lt>,591 

7,277 

8,841 

18,0^4 

27,137 

7,780 

18,457 

11,758 

7,150 

9,182 

14,863 

18,155 

6,182 

11,621 

1-2,253 

6,451 

10,856 

16,108 

15,216 

8.978 

2,807 

6,711 

4,236 


662,165 


Cokmd. 


6.767 
4,038 
5.058 
2.178 
6,860 
8,750 

l^04t 

9,968 
25,528 
12,784 
19,084 
28,612 
620 

1,496 
21,448 

9,284 
83,899 

4,670 
23,591 
12,847 

6,272 

8,420 
18,656 

2,834 

4,988 
22,27T 
12,504 

7.298 

9^741 
501 

1,7'29 

25,117 

17 


600,10S 


sTT,  put  to  Cullman. 

.377.  part  from  Montgomery. 

i<$53  name  changed  from  Benton  to  Calhoun. 

»  1370  name  otianged  from  Baker  to  Chilton ;  in  1875, 

m  Dallia. 

$77,  part  to  Talladega. 

?T7,  from  parts  of  Blount,  Marshall,  Morgan  and  Win- 

S73,  part  to  Chilton. 

laded  in  the  total  are  4  Chinese  and 
idians.    There  were  living  in  the  United 

1,319,189  persons  born  in  Alabama 
r>4  white  and  610,285  colored).  Of  the 
>opalation  622,629  were  males  and  639,- 
males,  1,252,771  native  and  9,784  foreign 

Of  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  up- 
370,279,  or  43*5  per  cent,  could  not  read, 
53.447,  or  50*9  per  cent,  could  not  write. 
latter,  111,040  were  native  whites,  being 
'  cent  of  that  class,  and  821,680  were 
1,  being  80*6  per  cent  of  that  class. 
were  141,461  white  and  118,423  colored 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
r  of  horses  on  farms  was  113,950; 
and  asses,  121,081;  working  oxen,  75,- 
nilch-cows,  271,443  ;  other  cattle,  404,- 
heep,  347,538  ;  swine,  1,252,462 ;  manu- 
ng  establishments,  2,070;  capital,  $9,- 
9;  haod^,  10,019;  value  of  materials 
^^470,205 ;  products,  $13,665,504. 
mcAi.  OoxvEXTioxs.  —  The  Democratic 
Convention  met  in  Montgomery  on  the 
June,  and  on  the  second  day  nominated 
[lowing  ticket: 

Governor,  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  of  Lau- 
e ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Ellis  Phelan, 
fferson;  for  Attorney-General,  Henry 
npkins,  of  Montgomery ;  for  Treasurer, 
it  Vincent,  of  Chambers;  for  Auditor, 


•  In  1877,  part  fronj  Montgomery. 

■  Since  isfu,  name  chanj^ed  from  Sanfard  to  Lamar. 

>«  In  1S77,  part  to  Cnllman. 

>i  In  1877,  parU  to  Ballook  and  Elmoro. 

^*  In  1821  name  changed  from  Cataoo  to  Morgan ;  in  1877, 
part  to  Culhnan. 

»'  In  1877,  part  from  Clay. 

>*  In  1850  name  changed  from  Hancock  to  Winston;  in 
1877,  part  to  Cullman. 

Jesse  M.  Carmichael,  of  Dale;  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Henry  0.  Armstrong,  of 
Macon. 
The  following  is  the  platform  adopted : 

ReBolved.  by  the  Dcmocratio  and  Conservative 
party  of  Alabama,  in  convention  assembled : 

1.  That  we  re-affirm  our  devotion  to  the  time-hon- 
ored principles  of  the  Democratic  party ;  a  strict  con- 
struction or  the  Federal  ConstitutioDj  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  General  Government  within  its  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  maintain  the  right  of  the  State  to 
regulate  its  local  affairs  by  its  own  authority. 

2.  Wo  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  continued  acts 
of  the  Federal  authorities  tending  to  centralization  of 
all  power  in  the  General  Government,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  local  self-government. 

8.  We  present  the  record  of  the  administration  of 
the  Staters  affairs  while  in  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  an  earnest  of  the  fldelitv  of  the  party 
to  the  principles  of  economy  and  ffooa  govemmenL 
We  invite  imrair^ration  and  capital  to  our  State,  and 
plod:^  full  and  perfect  protection  to  all  such  as  may 
come  among  us. 

4.  Tliat  publio  education  should  be  fostered  and 
encoun^d  by  the  State  as  far  as  the  moans  of  the 
State  will  allow,  havine  at  the  same  time  due  regard 
to  thepreservation  of  the  public  credit. 

6.  "We  recognize  the  necessity  of  protecting  and 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  as  the  safe- 
guard of  free  institutions,  and  condemn  any  attctnpt 
to  interfere  with  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise. 

The  nominee  for  Governor  was  bom  in  Madi- 
son County  in  1818.     lie  was  a  general  in  the 
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Confederate  army.    In  1841  he  was  elected  emor,  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  100,591 ;  Jai 

solicitor  of  his  circuit;  in  1875  he  was  a  mem-  Sheffield,  46,386.    For  Secretary  of  State 

ber  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  Pheian,    103,153;    A.   H.   Townsend,  4 

1880  one  of  the   Hancock  electors  from  the  For  Treasurer,  Isaac  H.  Vincent,  102,7( 

State  at  large.  W.  Montgomery,  43,639.     For  Auditor, 

The  Independent-Greenback  State  Conven-  M.  Carmichael,  100,968;  J.  B.  Shields,  4 

tion  met  in  Birmingham  on  the  5th  of  July,  For  Attorney -General,  H.  C.  Tompkins, 

and  nominated  the  following  ticket :  662 ;  C.  P.  Lane,  44,605 ;  Paul  Jones,  2 

For  Governor,  James  L.  Sheffield,  of  Mar-  H.   Vincent  received   1,031   for  Audito 

shall;    for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  H.  Town-  tended  for  Treasurer.    J.  M.  Carmicha 

send,  of  Butler ;  for  Attorney-General,  Paul  L.  ceived  1,04:^  for  Treasurer,  and  Jas.  M, 

Jones,  of  Madison;    for  Treasurer,  John  W.  michael   2,247  for  Auditor,  all  intende 

Montgomery,  of  Jefferson ;  for  Auditor,  John  Jesse  M.  Carmichael.    For  Superintends 

B.  Shields,  of  Walker;  for  Superintendent  of  Education  the  vote  was:  Armstrong,  104 

Education,  Dr.  Ira  G.  Wood,  of  Jackson.  Wood,  47,133.    The  Legislature  stands  f 

On  the  6th  the  Republican  State  Conven-  lows :  Senate,  31  Democrats  and  2  oppos 

tion  met  in  Montgomery,  and  indorsed  the  House,  79  regular  and  7  independent  I 

above  ticket;  but  Charles  P.  Lane,  of  Lime-  cratu,  and  14  opposition.      Democrats 

stone  County,  was    subsequently  substituted  elected  to  Congress  in  November  in  ea 

for  Mr.  Jones.    The  following  platform  was  the  eight  districts, 

adopted,  which  is  substantially  that  of  the  ALASKA  AND  ITS  FUR-SEAL  IN 

Birmingham  Convention :  TRY.    The  population  of  Alaska  Territi 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Eepublicans  of  Alabama  in  pven  by  the  census  of  1880,  by  districts,  fl 

convention  assembled :  lows :  Yukon  Division,  7,000;  Interior  Div 

1.  That  we  favor  such  amendment  or  revision  of  2,226 ;  Kuskoqwim,  3,654 ;  Bristol  Bay,  4 

the  present  election  law  of  Alabama  as  will  gi^^^  Kadiak,  2,606;  Kenai,  984;  Belkovsky, 

voter  of  the  State  assurance  that  his  ballot  will  be  7^       ,  V  '    i  ono       •  i     a     -       d  u  • 

counted  as  cast,  and  that  the  real  result  of  every  elec-  Oonalaska,    1,392;     islands  in   Behnng 

tion  will  be  honestly  declared,  and  will  remove  the  1,290;    Prmce    VVilliam  Sound,  600;    fc 

existinjj  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  election^  and  eastern  Alaska,  6,725 ;  total,  81,386,  of  y 

render  It  impossible  to  defeat  the  wiU  of  the  migority  q^q^^^  18,000  are  supposed  to  be  Esquima 

M^tr  feft^dS^-that  i^dequate  pun»h-  I»-it8.    In  additil.i:  to  these,  .ho  rep, 

ment  shall  bo  meted  out  to  every  violator  of  the  law,  the  regular  population,  are  about  1,500  w 

we  favor  such  changes  in  the  convict  system— both  mostly  traders  and   miners,  in  Southei 

State  and  county— as  will  at  least  tend  to  refonn  as  Alaska.     The  Aleutian  population  and  i 

well  as  punish  criminals,  to  humanize  rather  than  ^f  tjjg  Innuits  were  civilized  under  the  Ri 

brutalize  them,  and  also  such  other  chamres  as  will  ■*      •     .•            j  i*         lu.      j.l.    r* 

put  an  end  to  the  conflict  now  existmg,  in  some  por-  domination,  and  live  after  the  European 

tions  of  the  mineral  districts  of  our  State,  between  of  tliese,  some  8,000  or  9,000  are  attacl 

cheap  convict-labor  and  the  working-man.  the  Russian  Greek  Church. 

8.    That  we  favor  a  liberal  support  to  the  free  Recent  surveys  show  that  the   conn 

schools  of  the  State,  and  an  enactment  of  such  lawB  ^„^x^  «,^«^  ;.v,^y^-f  <.nf    on^   Uo  *Ae^i^«». 

as  will  foster  and  cherish  our  school  system.  ^^^^  more  important,  and  its  resource 

4.  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  more  extensive,  than  had  been  supposed 

not  only  invite,  but  make  it  to  the  interest  of,  immi-  area  (580,107  square  miles)  is  equal  to  t 

grants  to  seek  homes  in  Alabama.  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missi 

6   That  we  favor,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  prac-  Rj^e^.  ^nd  north  of  Georgia  and  the  Care 

ticable  under  our  orinmic  law,  the  encouraifcment  and  ta                       i  jaa  ^m       •      i*       *.  t 

protection  of  manufSctorics  of  all  kinds  m  our  Sute  ^^  measures  1,400  miles  in  direct  line 

for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  north  to  south,  and  2,200  miles  from  its 

permanent  establishment.    This  we  tavor,  believing  em  boundary  to  the  end  of  the  Aleutii 

that  the  prosperity  of  aU  the  people  depends  hugely  ands,  and  has  a  total  of  25,000  miles  of  . 

""TThat  we  favor  and  heartily  approve  the  protec-  1»°^«-     ^he  total  area  of  its  islands  is  S 

tion  of  all  home  industries  by  the  Federal  cfovem-  square  miles.     Its  principal  nver,  the  Y 

ment,  and  we  ruco<^nize  in  the  principle  ^^  protection  may  be  ranked  among  the  largest  rivers  i 

for  protection's  sake"  the  wisdom  that  cherishes  its  United  States,  being  seventy  miles  wide  i 

own,andm  its  appUcatipn  by  the  National  Ecpub-  j^g  fi^e   mouths    and   the   intervening   C 

lican  party  in  its  admmistration  of  the  eovernment  j   *                   *     ^           •!          -a     r     j.u 

we  reob-uize  the  statesmanship  that  favors  the  labor-  •  ^^  ^^^^  ^ne  to  five  miles  wide  for  th 

ing  man  of  the  nation  by  enlar^dnnr  and  increasing  thousand  miles  of   its   course.      It   is  k 

the  demand  for  labor;  and  at  the  same  time  taking  to  be  navigable  for    1,500  miles,   and  i 

from  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  taxation  and  plac-  lieved  by  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  the  IIi 

ing  it  on  the  wealthy.  ^^^  Company,  who  has  explored  the  str 

A  State  Temperance  Convention  was  held  to  be,  with  its  tributary,  the  Pelly,  navij 

in  Montgomery  on  the  21.st  and  22d  days  of  when    full,    for    nearly    8,000    miles. 

,  November,  which  agreed  to  ask  of  the  Legisla-  land  abounds  in  fur-bearing  animals ;  th 

ture  certain  amendments  and  new  laws  looking  yield  fur-bearing  seals  and  otters,  anc 

to  the  restriction  of  the  liquor-traffic.  in  many  varieties   and   immense   quan 

Election  Returns. — The  election  in  August  Three  thousand  tons  of  codfish  were  caup 

resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  banks  off  the  Shuma^n  Inlands,  d 

The  aggregate  vote  was  as  follows :  For  G^v-  1879,  for  houses  in  San  Francisco.    Sal 
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mnenea  have  been  established  near  Sitka,  at 
IQiwak,  and  at  Kasaan  Bay.    The  southeastern 
leetion  of  the  Territory  is  densely  covered  with 
hregts  of  yellow-cedar,  white-spruce,  and  bal- 
mn-fir.   Coal  has  been  foand  at  different  places 
thng  the  coast;  petroleum  near  the  Bay  of 
Kitmai  and  on  Copper  River;  copper  abun- 
dantly on  Copper  River  and  at  Kasaan  Bay ; 
lead  on  Whale  Bay  and  in  Kadiak  Island;  iron 
lod  graphite  in  many  places ;  marble  and  sul- 
phur in  large  quantities ;  bismuth  on  Vostovia 
Mountain  ;  and  kaolin,  fire-clay,  gypsum,  ame- 
thysts, zeolites,  garnets,  agates,  cameliaus,  and 
tossil-ivory  are  also  found.     Gold-mines,  both 
plicer  and  qnartz,  were  opened  during  1881  on 
Gistineaax  Channel,  opposite  Douglas  Island, 


when  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica began  to  eslablish  schools.  That  board  has 
now  five  schools  in  the  Alexandria  Archipelago 
(including  Sitka  and  Port  Wrangell),  in  all  of 
which  the  English  language  is  taught.  These 
scliools,  with  two  which  are  supported  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  the  Seal  Isl- 
ands, and  the  two  Russian  schools  already 
mentioned,  represent  all  the  facilities  for  edu- 
cation existing  in  this  vast  Territory. 

An  exploring  expedition  left  San  Francisco  for 
Alaska  during  the  summer,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edward  Schieffelin,  who  purposed  to 
ascend  the  Yukon  River  as  far  as  possible.  He 
took  with  him  a  stem-wheel  steamer  and  three 
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nd  yielded  more  than  $30,000  during  the  first 
lammer.  Gold  is  supposed  to  exist  in  many 
oiber  places ;  and  the  Oassiar  mines  of  British 
Gdambia,  which  are  near  the  Territory,  prob- 
lUf  extend  into  it. 

Sitka,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  the  port 
of  Alaska  most  familiarly  known  to  Americans 
of  the  States,  but  is  really,  accordmg  to  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Elliot,  of  the  United  States  Oom- 
mission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  inferior  in  im- 
]MMtance  t^  several  other  places.  ^^  Kadiak, 
OoBga,  Belkovsky,  and  Oonalaska,'*  says  this 
totbor,  in  bis  ^*  Monograph  of  the  Seal  Islands 
of  Alaska,^'  **  each  has  a  greater  population 
than  has  Sitka  today,  and  each  has  a  hundred- 
fold more  importance  as  a  trade-center.'* 

A  considerable  number  of  schools  were  es- 
Ublished  by  the  Rnssians  while  they  held  Alas- 
ka, both  on  the  main-land  and  on  the  islands. 
When  the  Territory  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  they  were  all  discontinued, 
exeept  one  at  Oonalaska  and  one  at  Belkov- 
ikj;  and  edacation  was  neglected  until  1877, 


companions,  and  expected  to  spend  a  year  in 
hU  cruise. 

FuB- Seals. — One  of  the  most  important 
business  industries  of  Alaska  is  connected  with 
the  capture  of  the  fur-seal  (Callorhinvs  urainus) 
at  the  Pribylov  Islands,  and  the  trade  in  its  furs, 
which  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The  fur-seals, 
particularly  as  represented  by  the  southern  spe- 
cies (Aretocephalu8  AustralisX  were  formerly 
numerous  and  widely  distributed,  frequenting 
the  islands  of  the  coast  of  South  America  and 
of  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Oceans ;  but  they 
have  been  nearly  exterminated  by  reckless 
hunting,  and  now  only  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  world's  supply  is  drawn 
from  these  sources.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere they  are  not  represented  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  all,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  only  at 
two  localities,  the  Pribylov  Islands  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George,  Alaska,  and  Behring  and  Copper  Isl- 
ands, of  the  Commander  Group,  which  are  un- 
der Russian  jurisdiction.    The  world's  supply 
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of  seal-fnrs  is  principally  derived  from  the  for-  the  first  arrivals  taking  place  early  in  May,  an 

mer  locality,  where  the  seal  population  is,  hy  the  great  hody  reaching  the  grounds  about  the 

wise  inanagement,  kept  up  unimpaired.  first  of  June,  while  the  females  do  not  come  up 

The  Pribylov  Islands  lie  in  the  heart  of  Behr-  till  three  weeks  or  a  month  luter  than  the  ht^ 
ing  Sea,  192  miles  north  of  Oonalaskn,  1,400  ter  time.    Each  bull  selects  a  spot  about  six  or 
miles  west- north  west  from  Sitka,  and  2,250  miles  eight  feet  square,  which  he  defends  as  Ids  owd 
west-northwest  from  San   Francisco.      They  against  all  rivals,  and  to  which  he  invites  tiie 
include  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  females  when  they  have  come  to  the  shore, 
which  lie  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  miles  till  he  has  collected  a** harem"  of  fifteen  or 
apart,  and  of  wliich  St.  George  lies  soutlieast-  more  cows  around  him.     The  breeding-season 
ward  of  St.  Paul.    The  Island  of  St  Paul,  the  is  at  its  height  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of 
larger  of  the  two,  has  an  area  of  about  83  July  in  every  year,  after  which  it  subsides  at 
square  miles,  or  21,120  acres,  and  42  miles  of  the  end  of  that  month  and  in  August     It  is 
shore-line,  of  which  16^  miles  are  '^  hauled  "  also  established  that  the  breeding  is  confined 
over  by  fur-seals.    St  George  has  an  area  of  entirely  to  the  land,  and  that  it  is  never  effect- 
about  27  square  miles  and  29  miles  of  coast-line,  ed  in  the  sea ;  the  females  bear  their  first  young, 
of  which  2^  miles  only  are  visited  by  the  seals,  a  single  pup  each,  when  they  are  three  yeiu^ 
The  islands  are  inhabited  by  890  Aleuts  (298  old,  after  about  twelve  months  of  gestation, 
on  St.  Paul  and  92  on  St.  George),  who  dwell  The  animals  begin  to  scatter  from  the  definite 
in  comfortable  houses  in  the  villages  of  their  limits  of  their  breeding-places  about  the  25th 
respective  islands,  and  are  employed  in  killing  of  July,   and  the   ^^  rookeries "  are    entirely 
the  seals.  broken  up  after  the  middle  of  September,  when 

The  fur-seal,  which  resorts  to  these  islands  the  **  pups ''  have  all  learned  to  swim.  By  far 
to  breed  and  shed  its  hair  and  fur,  is  the  high-  the  largest  number  of  the  male  seals,  including 
est  organized  of  all  the  animals  of  the  order  those  which  are  not  yet  six  years  old,  fail  in 
{Pinnipedia)  to  which  it  belongs,  and  exhibits  the  competition  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
an  instinct  of  an  extraordinarily  high  order.  It  breeding-grounds  and  to  secure  harems  of  fe- 
is  distinguished  from  the  hair-seal  {Phoca  vitU'  males.  They  are  called  *'  bachelor-seals,"  or, 
lina)^  with  which  it  has  not  even  a  generic  af-  in  Russian,  '*  hoUnschickie,"  and  are  allotted 
finity,  byits  erect  habit  and  black  or  ochre-  distinct  grounds,  called  **  hauling-gronnds," 
colored  body.  The  male,  or  "  bull,"  when  fully  after  the  seal's  peculiar  mode  of  progression, 
grown,  measures  between  six  and  a  half  and  'ihe  hauling  grounds,  with  the  passages  lead- 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  will  weigh  ing  to  them  through  the  breeding-grounds,  are 
between  four  hundred  and  six  hundred  pounds,  definitely  marked  off,  and  the  boundaries  are 
The  head  appears  disproportionately  small  in  strictly  respected  by  both  the  breeding  and  the 
comparison  with  the  thick  neck  and  shoulders,  bachelor  seals.  The  bachelor-seels  are  the  par- 
but  is  nearly  all  occupied  by  the  brain;  the  ticular  objects  of  the  chase  which  is  conducted 
eyes  are  bluish  hazel,  with  a  changing  expres-  on  the  islands.  The  hunting-season  nearly  cor- 
sion ;  the  muzzle  and  jaws  are  of  about  the  responds  with  the  breeding-season,  the  greater 
same  size  and  form  as  those  of  a  Newfoundland  proportion  of  the  work  being  done  in  June  and 
dog,  but  with  firmly  lined  and  compressed  lips;  July.  The  process  of  hunting  is  rather  one  of 
it  has  a  long,  yellowish-white  and  gray  m  us-  dri  ving  the  animals  from  the  ^'hauling-grounds" 
tache;  and  it  carries  its  head  about  three  feet  to  the  ^^killing-grounds,"  as  domestic  animals 
from  the  ground.  ThefemjJes,  or  **  cow-seals,"  are- driven,  for  the  seals  are  quite  tame  and 
are  between  four  and  four  and  one  half  feet  in  obey  the  commands  of  their  drivers  with  do- 
length,  are  much  more  shapely  in  their  pro-  cility.  Only,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
portions  than  the  bulls,  and  have  handsome  over-driving  and  heating  them,  which  destroy 
heads  and  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  consider-  the  quality  of  the  fur.  The  killing  is  done  by 
able  intelligence.  They  resort  to  the  islands  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  who, 
the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  their  young,  armed  with  clubs  about  five  or  six  feet  in 
reaching  there  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  length  and  three  inches  in  diameter  (which 
gestation,  and  generally  within  a  day  or  two  of  are  made  in  New  London  for  the  purpose),  and 
their  time  of  delivery.  The  selection  of  the  knives,  knock  them  on  the  head,  stab  them  to 
Pribylov  Islands  for  resort  is  determined  by  the  heart,  and  skin  them  speedily,  before  a  pe- 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  beaches  to  the  culiar  reaction,  which  they  call  *' heating,"  has 
habits  and  comfort  of  the  animals  dnring  the  had  time  to  set  in.  The  skins,  which  weigh 
breeding- season.  The  shores  present  at  the  from  five  and  a  half  to  twelve  pounds  each, 
places  selected  for  the  ^^ hauling"  and  breed-  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  are  salted, 
ing-grounds,  gentle  slopes  of  shingle  or  a  firm,  and  piled,  **hair  to  fat,"  in  bins,  whence,  after 
well-drained  surface,  to  which  the  seals  can  having  lain  two  or  three  weeks,  till  they  are 
travel  without  discomfort,  and  where  they  can  "  pickled,"  they  may  be  taken  out  at  any  time 
lie  without  annoyance  from  mud  or  sand,  from  and  rolled  into  bundles  of  two  skins  each,  with 
May  till  October,  every  year,  in  perfect  phys-  the  hairy  side  out,  ready  for  shipment, 
ical  peace  and  security.  The  business  of  hunting  the  seals  and  curing 

The  "bull-seals"  seek  the  islands  considera-  the  skins  is,  by  act  of  Congress,  a  monopoly  of 

bly  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  cow-seals,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Fran- 
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cl     e»ea    This  company  was  organized  by  Mr.  H.  of  the  same  would  be  expressed  by  the  sum  of 

^s:  -.1     JLHatchinson  and  Captain  Ebenezer  Morgan,  $1,800,000  to  $2,000,000— a  sura  whicti  stands 

^c  :|     who  were  the  first  persons  to  visit  the  islands  as  a  permanent  principal  in  the  islands,  and  re- 

io search  of  seals  (in  1868)  after  tiiey  had  passed  turns  the  public  Treasury  upward  of  $317,000, 

»cr  r|    into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.    They  or  more  than  15  per  cent,  annually. 

perceived  what  the  islands  could  be  made  to  In  answer  to  the  question,  which  has  been 
jield  permanently  under  proper  regulations,  frequently  asked  him — whether  the  seals  are 
aod  also  that  the  seals  would  be  speedily  ex-  not  in  danger  of  being  exterminated  at  the 
termioated  if  such  regulations  were  not  adopt-  present  rate  of  killing  them — Mr.  Elliot  says 
<iL    They  accordingly  procured  an  order  from  that,  provided  matters  are  conducted  on  the 
tbe  Treasury  Department  declaring  the  islands  islands  in  the  future  as  they  are  to-day,  and  no 
i  governmental  reservation,  and  afterward  an  plague  or  abnormal  causes  of  destruction  arise, 
aet  ui  Congress  for  the  protection  of  tlie  fur-  one  hundred  thousand  seals  under  the  age  of 
bearing  animals  on  the  islands.    This  act  limits  five  years,  and  more  than  one  year  old,  may  be 
the  time  when  the  seals  may  be  killed  to  the  safely  taken  every  year,  without  the  slightest 
months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  Octo-  injury  to  the  birth-rates  or  regular  increase, 
ber  in  each  year ;  prohibits  killing  by  fire-arms,  This  assertion  is  based  on  the  estimate  that 
or  any  other  means  that  will  tend  to  drive  the  about  a  million  *^pups,^'  or  young  seals,  are 
seals  away,  as  well  as  the  killing  of  female  born  on  the  islands  every  year,  of  which  about 
seals  or  of  any  seals  less  than  one  year  old ;  one  half,  or  500,000,  are  males.    These  ani- 
and  the  killing  of  any  seals  in  the  waters  or  mals  reach  the  sea,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  not 
^'on  the  beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks  where  they  more  than  one  per  cent,  but  are  there  exposed 
haol  np  from  the  sea  to  remain " ;  limits  the  to  destruction  by  various  agencies,  in  conse- 
oamber    that  may  be   killed   to   100,000   in  quence  of  which  not  more  than  half  of  them, 
each  year,  besides  what  the  natives  may  re-  or  250,000  males,  return  in  the  following  year. 
qoire   for  their  food ;    and   provides  for  the  After  that  time  the  causes  of  destruction  are 
leasing  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  the  less  extensively  operative,  and  225,000  out  of 
seals  for  the  term  of  twenty  years.     The  lease  the  original  500,000  male  young,  with  as  many 
was  awarded  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com-  females,  may  be  expected  to  live  out  the  ordi- 
pany,  whose  charter,  rules,   and  regulations  nary  terms  of  their  natural  lives.    Not  more 
hAve  been  framed  to  accord  with  the  provisions  than  one  in  fifteen  of  the  males  born  is  needed 
of  the  law.     Practically  the  company  does  not  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  future ;  but,  even 
aQow  more  than  99,850  seals  to  be  taken  on  if  one  fifth  of  them  are  reserved,  there  are  still 
its  account  in  a  single  year.    The  natives  use  left  180,000  animals  that  mi^ht  be  safely  killed 
5,(KK)  or  6,000  more.    The  company  employs  a  every  year.     Mr.  Elliot  further  states  his  be- 
fleet  of  four  steamers  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  lief  that  it  is  not  possible  by  any  management 
sailing- Teasels,  and  gives  its  principal  attention  materially  to  increase  the  production  of  the  isl- 
to  the  seal-islands,  while  it  has  also  stations  ands.      The  total  number  of  skins  taken — from 
scattered  over  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  that  1797  to  1880 — is  computed,  from  the  best  data 
part  of  Alaska  west  and  north  of   Eadiak.  that  can  be  obtained,  at  8,561,051.    The  Alaska 
Outside  of  the  seal-islands,  all  trade  in  Alaska  Commercial  Company  paid  into  the  Treasury 
»  open  to  the  public.  of  the  United  States,  from  July,  1870,  to  Au- 
Thd   whole  number  of  breeding-seals  and  gust,  1881,  in  taxes  and  rental,  the  total  sum 
their  yoang  on  the  two  islands  was  calculated  of  $3,452,408.50.     The  fur-seals  are  voracious 
from  actnal  ^aurvey  in  the  season  of  1873  to  be  eaters,  and  live  on  fish,  of  which,  estimating 
2,19^420.    This  enormous  aggregate  is  entirely  that  each  individual  requires  ten  pounds  a  day, 
exdoaive  of  the  great  numbers  of  non-breeding  they  can  hardly  consume  less  than  six  million 
«^^  to  which  the  killing  is  confined,  which  tons  every  year.    They  are  also,  in  their  turn, 
are  nerer  permitted  to  come  to  the  breeding-  particularly  the  young  ones,  preyed  upon  act- 
groands.     The  animals  of  the  latter  class  are  ively  by  the   killer-whale  (Orca   gladiator), 
aearlj  eqnal  in  number  to  the  adult  breeding-  The  most  probable  contingency  under  which  a 
seals,  and  may  therefore  be  counted  at  at  least  change  may  be  produced  in  the  seal  product- 
1,500.000  ;  so  that  the  grand  total  of  the  fur-  iveness  of   the  rribylov  Islands  may  possibly 
seal  Ufe  on  the  Pribylov  Islands  is  represented  arise  from  a  diversion  of  the  herds  to  Behring 
by  more  than  4,700,000  individuals.  and  Copper  Islands,  of  the  Commander  Group, 
The  theoretical  value  of  the  interests  of  the  in    Russian    territory,   which    afibrd  equally 
Goverament  on  the  islands,  measuring  it  by  the  favorable  grounds  for  their  rookeries,  and  are 
ralae  of  2,500,000  or  8,000,000  adult  fur-seals,  now  sparsely  visited  by  them.     No  other  coast 
male  and  female,  in  good  condition,  is  estimated  in  the  region  is  adapted  to  them.     Between 
by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliot,  of  the  United  States  1862  and  1880,  287,462  fur-seal  skins  were 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  to  be  not  shipped  from  the  Commander  Islands. 
leas  than  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000;  taking.  Among  other  animals  of  the  Pribylov  Islands 
however,  the  females  out  of  the  question  and  which  are  applied  to  economical  uses  are  the 
from  the  calcalation,  and  including  the  ^^  hoi-  sea-litms  {Eumetopias  Stelleri)^  which  arc  little 
la^hickie  "  alone,  as  they  really  represent  the  appreciated  in  the  commercial  world,  but  are 
only  killable  seals,  then  the  commercial  value  invaluable  to  the  natives.    Their  skins  are  used 
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for  covering  the  native  boats,  and  the  toagh 
parts  are  made  into  boots;  their  intestines  are 
sewed  together  into  water-proof  garments; 
their  stomach-walls  are  used  as  oil-pouches ; 
their  carcasses  are  preserved  hj  hanging  in  the 
opCD  air  for  the  winter^;;  snpply  of  meat;  and 
their  mustache-bristles  are  sold  to  the  Chi- 
nese for  use  as  pickers  to  opium-pipes,  and  in 
tlie  ceremonies  of  the  joss-liouses.  These  ani- 
mals are  far  less  numerous  than  the  fur-seals. 
Mr.  Elliot  doe«  not  believe  that  the  number  of 
them,  resorting  to  the  islands  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, exceeds  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

ALGERIA  AND  THE  SEA.  The  popula- 
tion of  Algeria,  according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  is  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENTS. 

inbftbitMiu 

uadtr  aril 

lobAbiuaU 

uQd«r 

maitmrj 

TotML 

Algiers 

1,072,768 

674,880 

1,07.%H.\% 

178,910 

92,492 

21t),0G8 

1,251,672 
767,322 

Onn 

Constantioe 

1,291,418 

Total 

2,822,947 

487,465 

8,810,412 

The  inhabitants  of  Algeria  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct races — the  Arabs,  who  invaded  and  con- 
(^uered  the  country,  and  the  Kabyles,  who  have 
lived  in  the  country  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  were  driven  into  the  mountains 
by  the  Arabs.  Great  differences  exist  between 
these  two  races.  The  Eabyles  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  is  not  understood  by  the  Arabs. 
Tliey  build  houses,  have  a  municipal  organiza- 
tion which  was  given  to  them  by  the  Romans, 
and  cultivate  with  care  small  tracts  of  land, 
fence  and  protect  them  like  the  Europeans. 
They  hate  the  Arabs,  to  whose  rule  they  have 
never  entirely  submitted.  The  ruins  of  former 
Kabyle  villages  can  be  found  in  many  places. 
The  Kabyles  retain  to  the  present  day  the 
traditions  of  the  cruel  conquest  of  the  Arabs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  are  an  idle  and 
destructive  race.  They  do  not  cultivate  more 
ground  than  is  necessary  to  produce  a  supply 
for  their  immediate  wants,  and  even  this  little 
is  done  without  care  and  without  method.  The 
two  races  are  described  by  recent  French  au- 
thors, the  one  as  industrious  and  capable  of  be- 
ing civilized,  the  other  lazy,  vicious,  and  entirely 
opposed  to  civilization.  They  have  completely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  are  kept  apart 
by  their  mutual  antipathy.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  French  shall  make  an  effort  to  attract 
the  Kabyles  bv  presenting  themselves  to  the 
latter  as  their  liberators,  and  inviting  them  to 
descend  from  their  mountains  to  the  fertile 
plains  which  formerly  were  occupied  by  their 
ancestors.  Thus,  it  is  thought,  the  French 
Government  would  be  able  to  reduce  its  anny 
of  octmpation,  by  opposing  the  Eabyles  to  the 
Arabs. 

The  question  of  creating  a  large  inland  sea 
on  the  south  of  Algeria  has  long  been  agitated 
in  France.  A  few  years  ago  Commandant 
Roudaire  carefully  examined  the  desert  which 


it  is  proposed  to  change  into  a  sea,  and  mi 
an  estimate  of  the  cost.  Afterward  he  or£ 
ized  a  company  ready  to  undertake  the  worl 
He  then  applied  to  the  French  Government  fc= 
a  concession  to  go  on  with  the  enterprise ;  Bim^ 
the  latter,  on  April  27th,  appointed  an  extrao^ 
dinary  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  i  : 
all  its  bearings.  The  plan  of  Commandaxs 
Roudaire  is  to  change  into  a  sea  the  thre--* 
great  natural  depressions  on  the  south  of  AB 
geria,  called  Shotts,  known  as  Rharsa,  Melrir* 
and  El-Djerid,  which  extend  from  east  to  wea^i 
to  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  in  Tunis.  Of  these  onl^ 
the  first  two  lie  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  surface  of  El-Djerid  is  on  an  average  66  feel 
above,  so  that  a  canal  would  have  to  be  dn^ 
through  the  latter,  in  order  to  fill  the  other  two 
wi th  w  ater.  This  canal  w  ould  be  abou  1 1 90  miles 
long,  and,  although  passing  through  a  desert, 
could  be  constructed.  With  regard  to  the  cost, 
M.  Roudaire  estimated  that  about  46,800,000 
cubic  yards  of  sand  and  clay  and  1,950,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  would  have  to  be  removed, 
which,  at  15^  cents  per  cubic  yard,  would 
amount  to  $7,500,000.  For  other  digging  and 
excavation  M.  Roudaire  estimates  $2,800,000, 
which,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
machines,  and  $4,000,000  for  miscellaneous 
expenditures,  would  bring  the  total  amoont  to 
about  $15,000,000.  This  sum  had  been  sub- 
scribed, and  the  company  only  asked  of  the 
Government  the  concession,  and  the  land  which 
will  border  on  the  sea.  Among  the  receipts  ex- 
pected by  the  company,  the  principal  ones  were 
those  from  fisheries  and  salt-works  which  were 
to  be  established. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment divided  itself  into  three  sub-commissions 
— the  first  a  technical  one,  which  was  to  ex- 
amine into  the  feasibility  of  the  proiect ;  the 
second  a  physical  commiFsion,  which  was  to 
examine  into  the  meteorological  and  sanitary 
conditions;  and  the  third  a  political  one,  to 
investigate  the  question  from  a  political,  stra- 
tegical, moral,  and  commercial  view.  The  first 
and  most  important  sub-commission  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plan  was  a  feasible  one, 
and  couhl  be  practically  carried  out.  With 
regard  to  the  cost,  however,  the  commission 
rejected  completely  M.  Roudaire's  estimates. 
According  to  its  own  calculation,  it  arrives  at 
the  following  result :  If  the  Shotts  are  to  be 
filled  in  to  the  necessary  height,  it  would  require 
a  constant  flow  of  248  cubic  yards  of  water 
per  second  in  order  to  make  up  the  losses  by 
evaporation,  and  to  keep  the  sea  at  the  proper 
level.  The  canals  must  be  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  furnish  this  amount  of  water,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  current  must  not  exceed 
1  ^  foot  per  second.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  the  commission,  the  cc»nstruction  of  the 
canal  would  cost,  in  ordinary  ground,  15J  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  and  for  rocks  46^^  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  or,  in  all,  $90,600,000.  In  order 
to  fill  the  proposed  sea,  228,600,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  water  would  be  necessary,  and,  to  do 
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W      or  6,696,000,000  per  year,  twenty-nine  years  dau-FlQelen-Biasca-Bellinzona,  Bellinzona-Lu- 
■       Wooid  be  necessary,  without  takinjj^  into  acooant  gano-Chiasso,  and  Bellinzona-Magadino-Luino, 
r       tbe  loss  l>7  evaporation.   If  this  loss  is  taken  into  witii  a  branch  to  Locarno.     In  1876  it  was 
aeeoant,  the  com  mission  thinks,  the  sea  would  found  that  a  very  considerable  deficit  existed, 
never  be  filled  at  that  rate.    It  furthennore  which   was  estimated  at  102,009,000  francs. 
thinks  that  the  formation  of   an  inland  sea  At  a  conference  of  the  three  powers,  held  in 
eoaid  not  be  andertaken,  with  any  expectation  1877,  this  was  reduced  to  40,000,000  francs  by 
of  snecess,  if  a  longer  time  than  ten  years  was  dropping  the  lines  Lucerne-Immensee,  Hellin- 
required  to  fill  its  basin.    But,  in  estimating  zona-Lugano,  and  Zug-Art.    The  railroads  be- 
the  Amount  of  water  required,  both  for  filling  longing  to  the  Gothard  system,  according  to 
and  replacing  the  losses  by  evaporation  during  this  calculation,  have  a  length  of  186*6  kilo- 
the  ten  jears,  the  commission  arrives  at  a  total  metres,  or  116  miles.    The  deficit  was  covered 
of  289,000,000,000  cubic  yards.     This  would  by  subsidies  from  Italy  and  Germany  to  the 
neceasitttte  a  supply  of  915  cubic  yards  per  amount  of  10,000,000  francs  each,  and  from 
lecond.     As  to  the  amount  of  the  expense,  Switzerland  8.000,000  francs,  while  the  bal- 
the  oommission   estimated  the  cost  of  con-  ance  of  12,000,000  francs  was  raised  by  the 
itraetion  at  $145,539,800,  other  expenses  at  Gothard  Railroad  Company.  The  highest  point 
t7,S76,990,    and   intercut  on   the   capital  for  of  the  tunnel  is  1,162*5  metres  above  the  level 
tvelve   and  a  half  years,  at  5  per  cent,  at  of  the  sea.    (See  Enoineeeixo.) 
(95,510,500 — in  all,  $248,327,290.    The  sec-        The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  was  regarded  in 
oftd  suh-commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  France,  long  before  its  completion,  with  feel- 
n  inland    sea  would  bring  about  a  decided  ings  of  envy,  as  it  was  feared  that  a  great  por- 
improvement  in  the  temperature,  climate,  and  tion  of  the  through  freight  from  the  North 
luiitary  condition  of  the  country.    The  third  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  would  be  lost  to  tbe 
sob-cominission  reported  that,  in  its  opinion,  French  railroads;  and  when,  therefore,  in  1880, 
BO  international  difficulties  were  to  be  appre-  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  inquired  of    the 
bended  In  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  French  Government  whether  it  would  favor 
Nt.    It  would  offer  but  small  advantages  in  an  international  conference  on  the  subject  of  a 
tbe  military  defense  of  the  country,  while  for  tunnel  through  the  Simplon,  a  pass  through  the 
tbe  navy  the  most  important  result  would  be  Alps  in  the  Canton  of  Valais,  the  latter  an- 
the  creation  of  a  port  at  Gabes.     It  could  not  swered  that  the  subject  was  even  tlien  being 
b«  assumed  that   the  sea  would  become  the  considered  by  the  proper  ministers.     The  con- 
mdaos  of  creating  a  large  commerce.    If  an  sideration  of  this  question  was  interrupted  by 
improvement  of  the  climate  should  take  place,  a  ministerial  crisis.    Then  a  motion  was  made, 
it  alight  be  possible  to  permanently  settle  the  and  supported  by  109  deputies,  in  the  French 
Anil»,  and  to  accustom  them,  under  the  direc-  Assembly,  to  assist  the  Simplon  line  with  50,- 
tioQ  of  the  Europeans,  to  regular  labor.    The  000,000  francs.    A  commission  was  appointed 
fall  commission,  after  having  received  these  to  Investigate  the  matter,  which  made  a  tech- 
reports,  passed  the  following  resolution  at  its  nical  examination  of  the  proposed  route,  but 
iait  session,  held  on  July  7th  :  rather  favored  another  which  was  spoken  of 
The  o>zninifiBion.  while  fully  appredatin^  the  in-  at  the  time,  through  Mont  Blanc.     The  gen- 
treating  Ubora  of  M.  Boadaire.  and  adimrmj^  the  eral  elections  again  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  as 
enrage  and  persevemnoe  which  he  ha^  ahown  m  the  it  ig  a  parliamentary  custom  in  France,  as  else- 
eooneof  his  reaearuhes  in  the  south  of  Algeria  and  ^i,^.^\.u„i.  «  «.,^«*:««  -.-^^^o^^  ;«  ,™  tj^^o/^ 
Tmia,  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expend  would  ^V.^^^'  ^  .     *  question  proposed  m  one  House 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  tho  benefits  to  be  derived  falls  to  the  ground  when  the  term  of  the  As- 
tkereifimn,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  for  sembly  expires.     Nothing  has  since  been  done  ' 
tte  Freacb  Government  to  encourage  thia  undertak-  by  the   French   Government.      The   Railroad 

"*•  Company  of  Western  Switzerland,  wliich  is 

ALPS,  TUNNELS  OF  THE.    In  May,  1883,  largely  interested  in  the   proposed  Simplon 

the  tunnel  through  the  St.  Gothard  was  tin-  Tunnel,  has  recently  again  applied  to  the  Swiss 

iihed  and  formally  opened.    This  great  work  Federal  Council,  and  the  latter  has  addressed 

WIS  begun  in  1870,  by  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  French  Government.    But,  owing  to  fresh 

These  oiiuntries  had  entered  into  a  oonven-  ministerial    complications  in   France,  it    has 

tion  for  that  purpose  in  1869,  which  Germany  seemed  most  prudent  to  postpone  action  until 

joined  in   1871.    The  cost  was  estimated  at  the  negotiations  with  France  for  commercial 

187,000,000  francs,  of  which  85,000,000  francs  customs  were  concluded, 
vere  to  be  furnished  by  government  subsi-        For  the  Mont  Blanc  route  it  is  claimed  that 

dies,  Italy  paying  45,000,000,  and  Germany  it  would  secure  for  France  the  through  freight 

and  Switzerland  20,000,000  francs  each.    The  from  Calais  to  Chamounix,  on  the  Italian  bor- 

iength  of  the  tunnel  is  14*92  kilometres,  or  der,  for  928  kilometres,  and  that  the  distance 

ibcHit  nine  miles.    It  begins  at  Goeschenen  and  by   this  route  would  be  85   kilometres  less 

ends  at  Airolo.     With  the  exception  of  a  our\'e  than  by  the  Mont  Cenis  route,  which  is  now 

o(  340  metres,  it  is  perfectly  straight.     In  ad-  used,  between  Calais  and  Piacenza.     The  road 

dition  to  the  tunnel,  it  was  proposed  to  build  from  Calais  to  Genoa,  through  Mont  Blanc, 

the  following  lines :    Luceme-Eassnacht-Im-  would  be  41  kilometres  shorter  than  through 
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the  St.  Gotbard,  and  36  hilometrea  sborter 
than  by  waj  of  Uont  Cenis. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tnnnel 
\B  tlie  opening  of  the  new  railroad  from  Novara 
to  Pino,  tiie  most  direct  route  between  the  St. 
Gotbard  and  Rome.  Tbe  Milan  hti«  ascends 
the  Monte  Oeneri  at  Ginbiasco,  a  village  below 
Bellinzona,  while  another  railroad  branches  off 
to  the  ri^'ht  to  Locarno,  paaaing  throagh  the 
awampj  delta  where  the  Ticino  emptiea  into 
tbe  Logo  Ma^ore.  At  the  first  station  of  this 
road,  at  Cadenazzo,  another  road  branches  off, 
which,  passing  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lake, 
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the  throagh  oominerce  from  England  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  has  been  brought 
forward  very  recently,  is  to  build  a  new  and 
direct  line  from  Calais  to  Marseilles.  Among 
the  promoters  of  this  new  line  are  M.  Both- 
schild  anda  number  of  depnties.  The  line  after 
leaving  Oalais  would  tooch  Boulogne  and  Ab- 
beville, then  leaving  the  Railroad  at  the  North, 
which  from  Abbeville  extends  on  to  Amiens,  it 
would  go  direct  to  Paris  by  way  of  Beauvaia 
and  Pontoise.  From  Paris  it  is  to  pass  by  way 
of  Nevers  to  Lyons,  and  from  there  would  fol- 
low the  tine  from  Paris  to  the  MeditcrraneaD, 
to  Avi^on,  and  Haraeilles.  This 
great  line  wonld  make  several  im- 
portant connections,  as  lollonr : 
with  Dijon,  Lausanne,  Geneva, 
and  Ital;  by  way  of  D61e  and  Po- 
llgny ;  with  St.  Etienne ;  with 
Clermont-Ferrand;  andwiiliCette. 
bring  the  new 


munication  with 


tbe  different  lines  of  the  great 
French  companies,  and  with  tbe 
Swiss  and  Italian  railroads.  In 
addition,  all  local  roads  wbidi 
could  be  joined  with  the  main  line 
'  its  branches  wonld  be  ceded  to 


thisc< 


leads  to  Pino.  Here  it  connects  with  the  Ital- 
ian road,  which,  after  passing  to  Seeto  by  wsy 
of  Lnvino.  crosses  the  Ticino.  which  leaves  the 
lake  at  that  point,  and  then  after  crosaing  the 
railroad  from  Arona  to  Milan  passes  on  to  No- 
vara  and  there  connects  with  the  roads  to  Tu- 
rin and  Genoa.  The  entire  line  from  Pino  to 
Novara  is  forty-one  miles  long,  and  passes 
throtigh  eighteen  tunnels,  which  together  have 
a  length  of  eight  and  a  quarter  miles. 
Another  plan  to  preserve  for  French  roods 


N  CHURCHES. 
The  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  during  1S82  was  marked 
by  condnued  agitation  respecting 
questions  of  ritnol,  and  the  right 
of  clergymen  to  obey  in  respect 
to  tbem  tbe  monitions  of  their 
consciences,  as  opposed  to  the 
decrees  of  the  secular  power ;  by 
the  progress  of  movements  seek- 
ing to  reform  the  system  of  pa- 
tronage; and  by  continued  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  tbe  advocates 
of  disestablishment  and  disendow- 


A  retam  issued  by  the  House  of 
Lords  shows  that  there  were  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  in 
1880,  4,371  stipendiary  curates, 
andin  the  province  of  York,  1,869, 
making  a  total,  in  England  and 
Wales,  of  S.SiO. 

A  statistical  table,  pabllahed  in 
the  "  Church  Times,"  gives  the 
total  number  of  conftrniationi  in 
the  two  ecclesiastical  provincea, 
durtng188I,  as  176,464;  of  these,  lOG.SlO  were 
ofgirls  and  women.  andT0,GE4of  hojsandmen. 
Tbe  largest  number  of  confirmations  in  any 
one  diocese  was  15,625,  in  that  of  London; 
tbe  next  large><t,  16,1S8,  in  (hat  of  Mnnchester; 
and  the  third  largest,  11,617,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield. 

Condition  of  Cathedral  CnrnoHES. — Th« 
Royal  Commimonert  for  inquiring  into  tka 
condition  of  cathedral  ekurehm  in  Eitgiand  and 
WaU*  stated  in  their  first  report  that  they  had 
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held  slxtj-two  meetings,  and  had  liad  twentj-  sion  in  Sierra  Leone  continned  to  develop  self- 
nine  catbedrab  under  consideration.  The  re-  reliance,  and  make  progress  in  self-support;  a 
port  recommended  that  application  should  be  large  re-enforcemenc  of  laborers  was  to  be  sent 
made  to  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  to  Uganda,  od  the  north  shore  of  the  Victoria 
a  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  cathedral  Nyanza.  Considerable  numbers  of  Moslem 
parposesi,  to  consist  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can-  children  were  attending  the  schools  in  Pales- 
tarbarj  and  York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  tine ;  a  station  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Lord  President,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  two  mission  was  soon  to  be  opened  in  Bagdad;  in 
other  members  of  the  Privy  Council  (being  India  the  native  churches  were  growing  in 
members  of  the  Church  of  England),  and  to  number  and  strength,  and  120  of  the  clergy 
hsTe  power  to  approve  cathedral  statutes.  In  were  native  against  94  European  missionaries; 
a  statement  of  the  general  principles  which  better  relations  had  been  established  with  the 
they  had  adopted  for  their  guidance,  the  com-  Bishop  of  Colombo,  in  Ceylon ;  and  an  exten- 
mijsioners  indicated  that  they  would  propose  sion  of  the  mission  in  China — where  the  native 
re^^olations  for  the  conduct  of  cathedral  serv-  Christians  had  doubled  in  the  last  five  years^ 
ice^  and  suggested  that  the  capitular  bodies  was  proposed,  in  three  of  the  provinces. 
might  give  instruction  in  theological  subjects.  The  Society  far  the  Propagation  of  the  Go9- 
and  offer  their  services  as  preachers;  while  pelheA  received,  on  all  accounts,  £134,978,  of 
eanooa,  where  accommodation  renders  it  pos-  which  £36,648  were  in  special  funds  for  par- 
aible,  should  reside  within  the  cathedral  pre-  ticular  objects.  It  employed  594  missionaries, 
einotfi  for  eight  months  during  the  year,  and  and  1,283  catechists  and  teachers,  and  had  300 
should  not  hold  preferment  inconsistent  with  students  in  colleges  abroad.  The  field  of  the 
the  performance  of  diocesan  duties.  All  prop-  work  of  this  society  includes  British  residents 
osition?  resoramended  in  the  report  are  qnali-  in  the  colonies,  and  everywhere,  of  whom  the 
fidd  by  the  reserve  that  vested  interests  must  membership  of  its  churches  is  chiefly  composed, 
be  respected.  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  resources  is 

The  Bishopric  of  Newcastle  was  constituted  spent  in  work  among  the  heathen.    The  bish- 

hj  an  order  of  council  issued  in  May,  the  dio-  ops  of  Madras  reported  to  the  society  that  the 

cese  to  consist  of  the  county  or  Northumber-  number  of  baptized  native  Christians  connected 

land  and  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Berwick-  with  the  Church  of  England   had  increased 

apon-Tweed  ;  the  parijih  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  during  four  years  from  79,917  to  101,246,  the 

as  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  to  be  the  cathedral  increase  being  21,829,  or  27  per  cent.     One 

eharch ;  and  the  bishop  to  be  subject  to  the  half  of  this  increase  belonged  to  the  Church 

mecropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Missionary  Society  and  one  half  to  the  Propa- 

York.     The  Rev.  Ernest  Roland  Wilberforce  gation  Society.    The  mission  at  Rangoon,  in 

was  appointed  bishop  of  the  new  diocese,  and  Burmah,  had  now  fourteen  ordained  mission- 

waa  consecrated  in  Durham  Cathedral  July  aries  (including  six  native  clergymen),  1,400 

2Sd,  and  enthroned  on  the  following  Thursday,  communicants,  8,500  native  Christians,  and  54 

A  report  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  the  chapels. 

Qiannel   Islands  from  the  see  of  Winchester,  The  receipts  of  the  South  Americ<in  Mission- 

aad  their  constitution  into  a  separate  diocese,  ary  Society  were  £11,639,  and  its  expenditures 

has  been  made  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  £12,887.    Its  mission  in  Terra  del  Fuego  was 

HoQsea  of  Convocation.    The  new  bishop,  it  under  the  charge  of  one  clerical  and  eight  lay 

is  proposed,  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  missionaries.   The  clerical  missitmary,  the  Rev. 

English   congregations  in  Europe  which  are  Thomas  Bridges,  had  compiled  a  grammar  and 

Bot  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Gib-  dictionary  of  the  Tahgan  language,  and  had 

nitar.  translated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of 

MiasioxABT  SoGiETiES. — ^The  reports  of  the  the  Apostles,  and  was  now  engaged  upon  a 

missionary  societies  of  the  Church  of  England  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  into  that 

showed  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  year  of  finan-  language. 

dal  prosperity  at  home,  and  of  encouraging  Church  and  State. — Both  Houses  of  the 
sneeess  in  the  mission-fields  abroad.  The  in-  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  the  dis- 
eome  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  patch  of  business,  February  14th.  The  Convo- 
beai  JC221,ldo,  and  had  been  exceeded  in  only  cation  of  the  Province  of  York  met  at  the  same 
two  years — 1878  and  1880 — in  the  history  of  time.  An  important  report  on  "  Church  and 
the  societj.  The  expenditures  had  fallen  be-  State,**  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
low  the  income.  More  than  £8,000  sterling  two  convocations,  was  considered  in  both 
h^  been  applied  for  specific  purposes,  among  bodies,  and  was  approved  in  the  Convocation 
which  were  included  a  college  in  Hang-chow,  of  Canterbury,  but  was  deferred  in  the  Con- 
China,  the  extension  of  the  missions  on  the  vocation  of  York.  Its  substance  is  as  follows : 
Kiger  and  among  the  Esquimaux,  etc.  The  Your  committee  having  been  appointed  to  consider 
societj  employed  260  missionaries,  226  native  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  authorities 
derzj    and  2,900  native  lay  agents,  and  had  ccxlesiaBtical  and  civil  in  tliis  Church  and  realm,  and 

connected  with  its  churches  86,000  communi-  ^}t  ^k*  "^^^^  ''!l^'^^^«.T™'JS  *l?v!''°  k°T  ^ 

^^^^^Z  ^^       T'       />iu  •  -L-       '  ji    ^™"'""*  taken  by  them  m  matters  affectmir  the  Church,  have, 

csats,  1«0,000  native  Ohnstian  adherents,  and  -^  conference  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Lower 

1,527  schools,  with  65,000  scholars.     The  mis-  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  agreed  to 
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the  following  resolutions,  which  they  have  now  the  Church,  and  *^  generally  to  advise  the  dei 

honor  to  submit  as  their  report,  viz. '-,..  ^.    ^  as  to  their  duty  in  the  matter." 

1.  That  no  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  n.„„  «„  !>„„    a    i?    n.»»»«T      tu«  >»«-«  ^ . 

will  be  satislactory  which  does  not  proceed  upon  the  ,,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^l^'^'  ^'   ^"5,^f '""P?  .^^  iJ^  ^ 

principle  that  the  ancient  canonical  courts  be  pre-  the  Icev,  JS.  ^  t,   Green^  of  Miles  irlatting,  th^e 

fcrvoa,  subject  to  such  amendments  as   mav  be  clergyman    imprisoned   for    contumncy,   con. — 

deemed  necessary,  and  shall  receive  synodical  ap-  tmued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  puhliiS;, 

^T  That  aU  ecclesiastical  judges  be,  ns  far  as  pos-  ^?  ""^'^^  ^^.  the  convocations^  without  d^ 

sible,  canonically  Qualiiied  and  wmmissioned.  velopmg    any   incidents   uf  striking   novelty - 

8.  That  the  Archdeacon's  Court  be  retained,  and  Early  in  the  year,  Mr.  Green  replied  to  a  num- 

strenffthened  if  necessary.  her  of  letters  of  sympathy  which  he  had  re- 

4.  That  all  questions  relating  to  doctrine,  ritual,  ceived   sayinir: 
and  discipline,  except  such  as  come  under  the  juris-  '      J     fS* 

diction  oi  the  archdeacon,  be  referred,  in  the  first  in-  There  are  three  ^reat  principles  involved  in  oar 

stance,  to  the  bishop,  who  may  stay  all  proceedings,  present  struggle,  and  all  alike  are  matters  of  the  first 

or  hear  the  cause  either  in  camera  or  in  his  court,  as  consequence :  1.  The  rights  of  the  Church.     8.  Our 

he  may  determine.  rights  as  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  law.    8.  Our 

5.  That  the  ancient  provincial  courts  of  Canterbury  rights  as  men  to  religious  liberty.  What  the  end  maj 
and  York  be  retained  with  their  separate  jurLidic-  be  we  can  not  forecast,  but  surely,  if  we  be  faithful  to 
tions.  God,  the  future  must  be  in  our  own  hands. 

6.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  this 

Church  and  realm,  the  right  of  appeal  for  the  main-  All  hope  that  the  Government  could  be  in- 

tenance  of  justice  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  lies  to  the  daced  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner 

r.'rhat,  in  cases  of  appeal  to  the  Crown  for  the  J^^er  the  existing  conditions  was  cut  off  by 

maintenance  of  justice  in  questions  involvinff  doctrine  ^^^_  Home  becretary  s  replying  to  a  request  for 


"TThat^'f^^pum^^' of  the  seventh  resolution    "ghtly  or  even  constitutionally  exercised  in 


charge  persons  from  custody 

».  Tuat  tor  tne  purpose  or  the  seventh  resolution  rightly  or  even  constitntionalv  ^-.....-^^  .- 

the  term  "spirituality"  be  taken  to  mean  the  Upper  the  case  of  a  person  imprisoned  for  contempt 

Hou<4os  of  the  two  convocations,  assisted,  if  they  of  court,  committed   bv  a  persistent  disobe- 

think  fit,  by  learned  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  dience  to  a  competent  tribunal."     The  case  of 

9^^'That  when  those  who  are  appomted  to  hear  the  ^^'  ^'""^^  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

appeal  arc  not  unanimous,  they  d£ll  give  their  opin-  Convocation  of  Canterbury  at  its  session  m 

ions  teriatim.  February,  in  the  form  of  a  gravamen  adopted 

10.  That  when  a  clerk  has  been  acquitted,  no  appeal  by  the  Lower  House  expressing  the  universal 

^,?^^f5!?4*    t^  ^  .    .     r^         ..     '  ^  feeling  of  regret  and  uneasiness  at  his  con- 

11.  That  when  on  appeal  to  the  Crown  the  judg-  ♦J«„^i^:«„«,j-r«„,^«f  „«^  T^,.n«^;«i,  *i.a  k;^!,^,.- 
ment  of  the  Church  court  is  to  be  varied,  the  iauSe  tmued  mi prisonment,  and  praying  the  bishops 
should  be  remitted  to  the  court  the  judgment  of  to  interfere  for  his  release,  either  by  memorial 
which  is  appealed  against,  in  order  that  justice  to  the  Crown,  or  in  any  other  way  which  they 
may  bo  done  therein  accordmg  to  the  order  of  the  might  think  desirable.    In  the  discussion  fol- 

^TiT'o^i.  *   •  J  •*!.  100     u  lowing  the  presentation  of  this  petition  in  the 

12.  That,  m  accordance  with  canon  122,  whenso-  rr^^^P  u^«  «  ♦v*^  tj;o1.««  «#  i  ;J;«^i«  ««^i,«  # 
ever  in  anv  cause  the  sentence  is  of  a  spiritual  charao-  Upper  Hou^e,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  spoke  of 
terj  such  as  exclusion  from  the  Church,  exoommuni-  the  pain  With  which  the  whole  body  regarded 
cation,  or  degradation,  or  of  a  mixed  character,  such  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Green.  The  Bishop 
as  suspension  ab  officio  et  beneficio.  or  deprivation,  the  of  Peterborough   controverted   the   plea  that 

Ifn^hwinHnr^.^^^^^  Mr.  Green  was  entitled  to  consideration  be- 
op  mmselt  in  open  court.  ,  , .  •     ^»       i  •       ^i    ^ 

18.  That  it  is  desirable  that,  m  addition  to  any  cause  he  was  acting  conscientiously,  saying  that, 

statutory  enactments  which  may  be  recommended,  her  *Mf  they  once  allowed  a  man  to  set  up  a  plea 

Majesty  be  reouested  to  grant  to  the  clergy  in  their  of  conscience  against  the  authority  of  law,  of 

convocations  her  royal  ansent  and  license  to  enact  course    there   was    an   absolute  end   of  law. 

such  canons  as  may  be  found  necessary.  -nr,  ^ „  ^^„  ^^.     „^  ^t,^  ^i^„  ^#  ^  ^^  . 

"^  ^  When  a  man  sets  up  the  plea  of  conscience 

Measures  concerning  pluralities  and  the  against  law,  one  of  two  things  is  certain  to 
nnion  of  benefices,  the  performance  of  ecclesi-  happen.  The  community  must  either  feel  the 
astical  duties,  the  constitution  and  manage-  law  to  be  unjust,  and  repeal  or  amend  it ;  or, 
ment  of  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty  and  Patronage,  the  commnnity,  considering  the  man^s  con- 
were  also  discussed ;  and  a  large  share  of  the  science  ill-informed,  must  retain  the  law,  and 
attention  of  both  bodies  was  occupied  with  the  the  man  must  suffer.^*  He,  however,  con- 
consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  demned  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  As- 
Green,  Vicar  of  St.  John^s,  Miles  Platting,  sociation  had  undertaken  to  enforce  the  law, 
who  was  lying  in  prison  for  contumacy  in  re-  intimating  that  they  had  acted  very  nnw^isel/ 
fusing  to  obey  an  admonition  of  court  ordering  in  locking  the  defendant  up  when  other  reme- 
him  to  discontinue  ritualistic  practices.  dies  less  violent  and  less  liable  to  provoke 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  Can-  sympathy  were  provided ;  ond  when  by  wait- 

terbury  in  May,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ing  three  years  they  might  have  deprived  the 

make  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  offending  clergyman  of  his  living;  and  insisted 

the  tenets  and  [iractices  of  the  members  of  the  that  the  cour^  taken  by  the  promoters  of  the 

Salvation  Army,  and  to  consider  how  far  it  suit  against  him  was  diametrically  opposed  to 

waa   possible    to    attach    that   body  to    the  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
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IftdoQ  Act,  and  almost  against  its  letter.  The 
Biibop  of  Lichfield  took  notice  of  the  grave 
dangers  involved  in  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
LjtiDg  ecclesiastical  tension.  He  alluded  to  the 
time  when  in  his  boyhood  he  had  seen  four 
bandred  men  come  forth  from  the  Greneral  As- 
lemblj  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
Uad,  leaving  behind  them  their  parsonages 
tad  their  incomes,  on  a  question  which  was  al- 
QKHt  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  present  cose, 
aoil  said  that : 

He  would  b3  sorry  to  speak  words  of  unnecessary 

ilirai,  but  he  feared  that  things  miirht  be  tending 

toward  a  similar  seceasion  from  the  Church,  or  per- 

Ljps  maro  likely  to  haaten  dLsestabliMhmont.     He  did 

n)t  lo^k  forward  to  dtiestablishmeut  with  so  much 

alirm  as  sonis  of  their  lordships,  but  he  would  greatly 

dreai  a  accession  from  the  Church  such  as  was,  he 

believed,  ooatempliitdd — perfaAps  more  than  contem- 

p^3d~A3  possible  by  thousands  of  Churchmen.     To 

arcit  such  a  serious  issue  they  should  exert  them- 

■^768  a&«nuously.     He  believed  that  the^  would  be 

djiag  a  good  and'  righteous  thing,  even  it  the  crown 

^wyen  wer«  to  return  the  same  answer,  if  they  were 

to  unite  in  mamorializing  the  Crown.    The  question 

wft§  ultimate! V  one  of  God  and  Cffisar,  and  they  would 

never  make  tnoso  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Green 

Ibink  ot2ierwiac. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  assented  to 
the  views  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  as  to 
the  an  wisdom  of  the  promoters  of  the  suit 
against  Mr.  Green,  but  said  that  it  was  hard  to 
onderstind  the  defenJant^s  scruples  against 
obeying  the  law,  and  that  he  could  find  abun- 
dant authority  in  the  action  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  for  observing  its  requirements. 
The  discussion  was  ended  by  the  adoption  of 
resolutions: 

That  this  House  sympathizes  in  the  general  feeling 
at  pain  aai  disapproval  with  which  the  prolonged  im- 
prijonrn3nt  of  the  Ro\r.  S.  F.  Green  is  re^rdea ;  that 
tkss  H^u^  is  of  opinion  that  the  promoters  of  the 
mat  agjia^t  Mr.  Green,  in  resorting  to  the  older  and 
severer  process  of  the  writ  de  eofUumies  eapiando^ 
hare  takcsn  a  step  which  was  in  excess  of  the  require- 
meats  of  the  cisa.  and  which  has  proved  injurious  to 
tbe  peac3  and  welfare  of  the  Church ;  and  that  this 
Uooaa,  having  rsgird  to  the  serious  l^al  and  consti- 
tBiirwinl  difflcaltics  in  the  ease,  r^rets  to  feel  itself 
{»«elaidd  from  approaohing  ths  Crown  with  a  peti- 
tkxi  for  Mr.  Greenes  rolea^. 

In  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
York,  a  gracamen  was  adopted  as  an  artieulu$ 
eleri: 

That  the  continued  imprisonment  of  the  Rev.  S. 
F.  Green,  a  clor^^'nwn  of  this  province,  U  a  perplex- 
iiy  and  acandal  to  this  Rovae  and  to  the  Cnurch  at 

And  this  was  supplemented  by  a  resolution : 

That  the  Lower  House,  while  it  does  not  feel  called 
■poQ  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Green's  con- 
dact,  humbly  requests  of  the  Upper  House  to  take 
rnnae  united  action,  whether  by  way  of  an  address  t-o 
the  Crown  or  otherwise  as  they  may  be  advised,  which 
^y  lead  to  the  removal  of  this  scandal,  by  the  release 
of  the  Bev.  S.  F.  Green. 

This  request  was  met  in  the  Upper  House 
siiDplj  with  an  exposition  by  the  archbishop 
of  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  taking 
S3ch  action  as  was  desired.  During?  the  dis- 
eusio^  of  the  subject  in  the  Upper  House,  the 


Bishop  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Green's  diocesan, 
related  the  history  of  his  connection  with  the 
case,  and  explained  his  positicm  with  reference 
to  it.  Instead  of  the  parish  of  St.  John^s, 
Miles  Platting,  being  ^^  a  desert,'^  as  had  been 
alleged,  when  Mr.  Green  came  to  it,  it  had 
been  in  charge  of  an  excellent  clergyman,  and 
had  a  good  congregation,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Green  had 
ministered.  The  present  congregation  was  not 
composed  of  parishioners,  bnt  was  one  which 
had  been  gathered  of  persons  who  liked  the 
ritual.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Green  were  commenced,  far 
from  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Miles  Platting, 
being  a  scene  of  perfect  unity  and  peace,  he 
had  a  petition  signed  by  320  parishioners  ask- 
ing him  to  interfere.  It  was  framed  in  loose 
and  vague  language,  and  contained  no  definite 
charges,  and  he  therefore  put  it  aside,  hoping 
that  by  private  influence  with  Mr.  Green  he 
might  stop  proceedings.  They  told  him  that 
as  they  were  working-men,  and  as  he  refused 
them  redress,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
Association.  The  Church  Association  had  pub- 
lished a  document  in  which  they  said  they  did 
not  designate  the  three  men  who  were  selected 
as  prosecutors,  but  that  their  names  were  hand- 
ed to  them  by  some  of  the  aggrieved  parishion- 
ers. At  any  rate,  when  the  representation  came, 
it  was  contrary  to  his  own  nature  and  desire 
to  encourage  these  proceedings.  If  he  could 
have  stopped  them  in  any  legitimate  way,  he 
should  have  felt  bound  to  have  stopped  them, 
but  an  act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed 
which  gave  the  aggrieved  parishioners  certain 
rights,  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  a  right 
as  an  individual,  if  he  could  offer  them  no  re- 
dress, to  step  in  and  prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining their  legal  remedy.''  On  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1878,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Green,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  complaints  that  had  been 
made,  expressing  a  desire  to  avoid  litigation, 
and  inviting  him  to  call  at  the  registry,  exam- 
ine the  papers  in  the  case,  and  submit  to  the 
authority  of  his  bishop^under  protest,  if  he 
preferred;  else,  the  writer  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  allow  the  proceedings  to  go  on. 
Mr.  Green  called,  but  refused  to  look  at  the 
papers,  or  to  submit  himself  to  his  bishop, 
and  the  latter  therefore  felt — ^^  though  he  took 
that  step  with  the  greatest  possible  pain  and 
reluctance — that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  the  proceedings  to  go  on.  He  had  fre- 
quent complaints — four  or  five — with  reference 
to  Mr.  Green,  between  1871  and  1881.  He 
admonished  Mr.  Green  in  1871,  but  Mr.  Green 
did  not  discontinue  the  practice  of  tlie  mixed 
chalice,  which  he  mixed  ceremonially,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  Sir  Robert  Phil- 
limore,  and  he  (the  bishop)  had  a  letter  before 
him  in  which  Mr.  Green  said,  *I  will  obey 
yonr  lordship's  admonition.'  In  1877  three 
charges  were  brought  against  Mr.  Green  of 
using   vestments    and  incense.       Mr.   Green 
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then  explained  how  he  came  to  use  them,  and  prison.    8.  That  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 

told  him  that  they  were  introduced  in  1876  the  other  merahers  of  the  conference,  would 

without  any  consent  on  his  (the  bishop^s)  part,  gladly  learn  from  her  Migesty's  Secretary  of 

and  without  any  reference  to  him.    Mr.  Green  ^^tate  whether  there  is  any  reason  why  Mr. 

made  no  change  in  those  matters,  and  in  1878  Green  should  not  be  set  at  liberty.'^     On  the 

came  a  petition  from  820  persons,  and  later  16th  of  September,  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  a 

still,  in  December,  1878,  there  came  a  repre-  committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Work- 

sentation.    lie  had  now  laid  ttie  whole  case  ingmen^sSociety  that  the  matter  of  Mr.  Greenes 

before  the  convocation,  and  he  asked  them  release  from  imprisonment  was  in  the  bands 

frankly— he   was  not  at  all   afraid   of   what  of  the  Liird  Chancellor,  who  was  ^*  roost  anx- 

might  be  said,  for  he  could  justify  entirely  to  ious  to  carry  it  through."     On  the  27th  of 

his  own  conscience  the  course  which  he  had  September,    the     Archbishop   of   Canterbury 

taken — he  asked  them  as  Englishmen,  fairly  gave  to  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  the  patron  of 

minded,   whether  they   were  not  willing  to  the  living,  the  formal  notice  required  by  the 

make  allowances  for  the  difficulties  in  which  a  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  that  the  bene- 

bishop  was  placed  by  a  clergyman  who  would  fice  of  St.  John^s,  Miles  Platting,  bad  become 

neither  acknowledge  the  law  of  the  land  nor  void,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  taking 

submit  to  his  decision  or  advice  ?  '*  this  step  might  facilitate  Mr.  Greenes  release. 

Sunday,  March  19th,  was  the  anniversary  of  Sir  Percivul  failed  to  pay  any  attention  to 
Mn  Greenes  consignment  to  prison,  and  was  this  notification;  but  a  few  days  afterward 
celebrated  as  such  with  special  observances  Mr.  Green  wrote  to  the  patron  from  his  prison 
and  prayers  in  a  large  number  of  metropolitan  in  Lancaster  Castle,  tendering  bis  resignation 
and  provincial  churches.  Meetings  in  view  of  of  the  benefice.  He  also  wrote  to  the  congre- 
its  near  approach  were  held  during  the  week  gation  and  parishioners  of  8t.  John^s,  stating 
preceding  the  anniversary,  by  branches  of  the  the  reasons  by  which  he  had  been  iufiuenced 
English  Church  Union  and  the  Workingmen^s  in  taking  that  step.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Society,  v  at  which  resolutions  thanking  Mr.  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  had  made  a  motion 
Green  for  his  consistent  defense  of  the  prin-  in  Lord  renzance^s  court  for  his  release,  he 
ciples  at  stake,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  said  that,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  resist  the  usurna- 
him  and  with  his  wife  and  family,  were  passed,  tions  of  Lord  Penzance  to  the  utmost  of  his 
At  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  £ng-  power,  he  must  deprecate  the  appearance  of  a 
land  Workingmen's  Society,  in  August,  resolu-  bishop  in  court,  even  by  proxy.  He  was,  how- 
tions  were  passed  expressing  indignation  at  ever,  of  the  opinion  that  the  patron  of  the  liv- 
the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Green  by  a  court  of  ing  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  embark  on  a 
at  least  doubtful  validity,  and  declaring  that  new  venture  in  disputing  the  legality  of  his  de- 
'*  Churchmen  should  at  once  make  known  privation,  for  that  would  entail  much  expense 
clearly  to  their  rulers  in  church  and  state  that  on  what  was  probably  a  foregone  conclusion, 
they  can  not  and  will  not  recognize  the  an-  Lord  Penzance,  on  the  4th  of  November,  deliv- 
thority  of  Parliament,  and  courts  created  by  ered  judgment  on  the  application  of  the  Bishop 
it,  to  deprive  a  priest  of  the  cure  of  souls  of  Manchester  for  Mr.  Green's  discharge  from 
committed  to  him  by  Almighty  God,  acting  his  imprisonment.  He  reviewed  all  the  facts 
through  the  appointed  ministers  of  his  in  the  case,  and  said  that  Mr.  Green  could  have 
Church."  A  bill  designed  to  open  the  way  for  been  discharged  at  any  time,  by  satisfying  the 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergyman,  which  contempt.  The  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  the 
had  been  introduced  in  Sie  House  of  Com-  Court  considered  it  had  been  satisfied,  though 
mons,  was  lost.  Thereupon,  the  Archbishop  not  willingly,  by  Mr.  Green.  As  he  was  no 
of  Canterbury  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  An-  longer  vicar  of  Miles  Platting,  the  Court  was 
gust  16th,  representing  to  him  and  to  the  Gov-  enabled  by  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
ernment  that  the  three  years  which  the  law  statute  under  which  he  was  imprisoned  to  put 
required  to  elapse  before  an  order  of  inhibi-  an  end  to  the  imprisonment  wfiich  Mr.  Green 
tion  could  operate  a  deprivation  of  the  offend-  himself  seemed  so  little  desirous  of  term  in  at- 
er's  benefice  had  that  day  expired,  and  that  ing.  Mr.  Green  was  accordingly  released  Sun- 
Mr.  Green  appeared  to  be  no  longer  the  in-  day  morning,  November  5th,  after  an  imprison- 
cumbent  of  Miles  Platting.  Ilis  Grace,  there-  ment  of  one  year  and  ten  months.  The  Rev. 
fore,  urged  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  W.  Ruthven  Prym,  curate  of  the  parish  chnrch 
at  once  putting  an  end  to  the  imprisonment,  at  Lytham,  was  apnointed  by  Lord  Penzance 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  promising  careful  con-  to  the  charge  of  tne  vacated  benefice.  The 
siderationof  the  matter.  On  the  8th  of  Sep-  church-wardens,  however,  representing  the  con- 
tember,  the  Diocesan  Conference  of  Carlisle  gregation  to  whom  Mr.  Green  had  ministered, 
adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary,  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  addressed  him 
showing:  "1.  That,  according  to  the  provis-  a  note  informing  him  that  they  would  not 
ions  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  accept  him.  Subsequently  the  benefice  was 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  Green  is  no  longer  legally  in-  offered  by  the  patron  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Cow- 
cumbent  of  Miles  Platting.  2.  That,  this  be-  gill,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  Mr.  Green's 
ing  so,  it  appears  contrary  to  all  principles  of  curate,  and  was  accepted  by  him. 
justice  that  Mr.  Green  should  still  be  kept  in        Case  of  Mabtin  w.  Mackonoohib.  —  The 
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d^Uion  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
PHtj  Council  in  the  appeal  case  of  Martin 
against  Mackonochie  was  given  February  8d. 
This  wa^  the  third  suit  brought  against  the  in- 
caiobent  of  St.  Alban^s,  Holborn,  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. The  first  was  instituted  for  ritualistic 
practices  in  ISriT,  and  resulted  in  a  monition 
calling  upon  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  abstain  from 
the  practicef)  complained  of.  The  monition 
was  disregarded,  and  a  second  suit  was  insti- 
tuted in  1874,  and  Sir  Robert  Philiimore  sus- 
pended Mr.  Mackonochie  for  six  weeks  and 
appended  another  monition.  The  services, 
however,  continuing  unchanged,  application 
was  made  to  Lord  Penzance,  wlio  had  since 
beeome  judge,  and  he  issued  a  fresh  monition. 
This  waa  eqaallj  disregarded,  and  Mr.  Mackon- 
ochie was  then  suspended  ab  officio  et  bene- 
jirio  for  three  years.  The  Queen's  Bench  was 
tiiea  appealed  to,  and  pronounced  that  Lord 
Penzance  had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  issued 
A  writ  of  prohibition  against  him.  The  Court 
of  Appenl,  which  was  finally  sustained  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  held  however  that,  except  in 
re^fpect  to  two  points.  Lord  Penzance's  action 
was  right.  Mr.  Martin  then  instituted  an  al- 
together fresh  suit  against  Mr.  Mackonochie 
for  depriration,  but  Lord  Penzance  refused  to 
bear  it  on  the  ground  that  his  last  judgment 
hail  not  be3n  enf:)rced,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  Mr.  Mackonochie  being  sent  to 
prison  for  contempt.  It  was  against  this  de- 
cision that  the  appeal  was  now  made  to  the 
Privy  Coancil.  The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  which,  after  reca- 
pitulating the  facts  of  the  case,  and  stating  the 
reasons  given  by  Lord  Penzance  for  his  judg- 
ment, proceeded  to  state  that  from  this  judg- 
DKnt  and  from  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  their 
lordships  found  themselves  compelled  to  dis- 
sent. They  did  not  think  that  it  could  have 
been  tlie  intention  of  the  learned  judge  to  af- 
firm the  existence  generally  of  a  discretion  in 
aa  ecclesiastical  court  to  refuse  by  decree  to 
;^§s  auT  sentence  of  canonical  censure  or  pnn- 
iihinent  upon  a  clerk  in  holy  orders  found  by 
tbe  same  decree  to  have  been  giulty  of  offenses 
against  the  law,  properly  charged.  They 
thought  the  jadge  had  no  discretion,  while 
fading  the  defendant  guilty  of  ecclesiastical 
offenses,  to  absolve  him  from  all  ecclesiastical 
eeosare  or  punishment  for  those  offenses. 
Contempt  or  contumacy  in  another  suit  can 
not  deprive  the  bishop  (or  a  promoter  who 
satisfies  the  bishop  that  there  is  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding in  respect  of  new  offenses  by  a  new 
wax)  of  the  remedies  given  by  the  Church  Dis- 
cipline Act.  Their  lordships  did  not  find  that 
say  obligation  is  cast  by  law  upon  the  pro- 
moter of  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical  court  to 
take  proceedings  for  the  imprisonment  of  a 
p«rty  guilty  of  contempt.  Their  lordships 
thought  that  if,  as  the  case  now  stands,  a  more 
severe  penalty  should  appear  to  the  learned 
pd^e  to  be  called  for,  he  might  still  give  the 
rerspondent  one  more  opportunity  of  being 
YOL.  xxn. — 2    A 


heard  against  such  a  sentence,  and  of  submit- 
ting himself  to  the  court  and  the  law.  Their 
lordships  agreed  with  Lord  CampbelPs  re- 
marks in  Head  v«.  Saunders,  where  he  says 
that,  *^  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
court  of  final  appeal  ought  not  to  decide  any 
cause  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  discussion  and  judgment  in 
the  court  below ;  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
an  original  judgment  pronounced  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal."  Their  lordships,  there- 
fore, would  advise  her  Majesty  to  reverse  the 
sentence  of  the  5th  of  June,  1880,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  matter  complained  of  by  this  ap- 
peal, and  to  remit  the  case  to  the  court  below, 
to  decree  against  the  respondent  such  lawful 
and  canonical  censure  or  punishment  as  to  that 
court  shall  seem  just. 

Appkal  of  Rev.  William  Enkaoht. — ^The 
appeal  of  the  Rev.  William  Enraght  against 
Lord  Penzance  and  John  Perkins  was  decided 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  22d.  The  appel- 
lant was  the  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Bordesley,  Warwickshire,  and  the  suit  was  pro- 
moted by  the  respondent  Perkins  (one  of  the 
reverend  gentleman^s  church-wardens)  on  ac- 
count of  fourteen  offenses  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship,  in  respect  of  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  appellant  had  been  guilty  of 
acting  illegally.  The  case  came  before  the 
Queen^s  Bench  division  on  an  application  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  discharge  the  de- 
fendant from  custody  for  disobedience  to  the 
monition  of  Lord  Penzance,  as  well  as  for  a 
prohibition.  The  Court  of  Appeal  allowed  the 
discharge  from  custody,  but  refused  the  pro- 
hibition. Their  lordships  now  afiirmed  the 
order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  dismissed 
the  present  appeal  with  costs. 

Another  appeal  in  this  case,  in  which  the 
question  was  whether  a  new  church-warden 
could  be  substituted  for  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had 
ceased  to  be  a  church- warden  and  parishioner, 
as  promoter  of  the  suit  against  Mr.  Enraght, 
was  decided  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  July  4th,  in  favor  of  Lord  Pen- 
zance^s  judgment  that  the  substitution  could 
not  be  made. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  November, 
gave  notice  to  the  patrons  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Bordesley,  that  under  the  Public  -  Worship 
Regulation  Act  the  benefice  had  become  va- 
cant, the  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  mo- 
nition against  the  vicar,  Mr.  Enraght,  having 
expired.  A  protest  signed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  parishioners  was  issued,  de- 
nouncing the  action  taken  to  remove  the  vicar 
as  imcanonical,  unconstitutional,  and  cruel. 

The  Church  of  St.  Vedast's,  London,  after 
having  been  closed  for  two  years,  on  account 
of  the  ritualistic  practices  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  T.  Pelham  Dale,  was  reopened  in  Septem- 
ber, with  a  new  incumbent  in  charge. 

English  Church  Union.  —  The  English 
Church  Union,  the  most  active  and  influential 
of  the  ritualistic  organizations,  had  at  the  be- 
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giDning  of  the  year  270  branches  and  19,930  universities  commissioners  went  far  to  abolish 
members  und  associates,  having  received  2,460  clerical  restrictions;  and,  speaking  generally, 
accessions  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  the  offices,  honors,  and  emoluments  of  the  uni- 
The  twenty-third  anniversary  of  this  society  versities  and  colleges  would  in  tuture  be  con- 
was  celebrated  June  10th,  with  special  services  ferred  without  reference  to  ecclesiastical  dis* 
in  more  than  three  hundred  churches  in  Lon-  tinctions.  The  three  bills  before  Parliament 
don.  At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  charitabh 
society,  Mr.  Wood,  its  president,  speaking  with  endowments  of  London,  proposed  to  take  prop- 
especial  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Green,  erty  which  belonged  to  the  public  at  large 
said  that  the  Union,  it  must  be  understood,  and  to  devote  it  afresh  to  sectarian  purposes 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  On  the  subject  of  church  patronage,  the  repon 
and  of  the  courts  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  in  stated  that  Mr.  8tanhope^s  bill  only  touchec 
spiritual  matters;  it  maintained  the  integrity  the  fringe  of  the  evil,  and  gave  fresh  legislattTi 
of  the  ornaments  rubric,  and  held  that  the  sanction  to  the  rest.  The  society  opposed  tha 
Church  of  England  had  drifted  into  a  position  bill,  but  supported  the  measure  prohibitini 
where,  if  any  reform  was  to  be  hoped  for,  generally  the  sale  both  of  advowsons  and  nex 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  presentations.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  Aug 
power  had  become  an  absolute  necessity.  If  mentation  of  Benefices  Bill  was  open  to  simi 
imprisonments  had  been  stopped  only  to  sub-  lar  objections.  The  committee  declared  tbei 
stitute  deprivations,  it  must  be  understood  that  belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  efFeetnall; 
the  Union  would  strenuously  resist  depriva-  to  secure  church  reform  until  by  disestablish 
tions  by  civil  courts.  ment  the  Church  gained  the  power  of  self-go? 
Ritualistic  Statistics. — The  annual  tables  emment.  In  regard  to  the  disestablishmen 
of  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  ritualis-  of  the  Scotch  Church,  it  was  urged  that  step 
tic  churches  in  London  and  vicinity  is  gradu-  in  support  of  Mr.  Peddie's  motion  should  b< 
ally  increasing.  According  to  the  summaries  taken  throughout  Scotland  by  means  of  peti 
published  early  in  1882,  encharistio  vestments  tions,  etc.  At  home  the  tension  in  the  estab 
were  used  in  37  out  of  907  churches,  against  lishment  caused  by  the  conflicting  views  of  tb( 
14  in  1869:  incense  in  10,  against  8  in  1869;  different  parties  within  it  had  rather  increaFec 
altar-lights  in  59,  against  36  in  1874;  candles  than  diminished  during  the  last  twelve  montba 
on  the  altar  in  45 ;  and  the  **  eastward  posi-  The  decision  in  Mr.  Mackonochie's  case,  ao^ 
tion  "  was  taken  in  270  churches  against  74  in  the  failure  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr.  Green 
1874.  Forty-six  churches  had  daily  commun-  from  prison,  had  made  a  deep  imprei^sion  (»ii 
ion,  473  surpliced  choirs,  and  319  free  seats.  the  minds  of  those  who  were  already  chafing 
'  Control  and  Patboxage.  —  The  annual  imder  the  yoke  of  the  establishment.  The  re- 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  suit  had  been  that  the  principle  of  spiritual  in- 
the  Church  from  the  Control  and  Patronage  dependence  had  been  increasingly  dwelt  upon 
of  the  State  was  held  May  8d.  Mr.  H.  R.  by  the  members  of  the  English  Church,  and 
Ellington  presided.  The  society  had  distrib-  they  were  slowly  coming  to  see  that  for  its 
nted  during  the  year  about  a  million  and  a  sake  all  the  perils  of  disestablishment  and  dis- 
half  of  pnblications,  and  had  held  368  meet-  endowment  might  be  safely  encountered.  The 
ings.  The  treasurer's  receipts  had  been  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  dises- 
£9,759,  and  his  expenditures  £9,194.  The  tablishment  had  been  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
report  of  the  secretary,  referring  to  general  closures  of  the  recent  census  taken  by  loc«fc 
events  bearing  upon    the   objects  which  the  newspapers. 

society  has  in  view,  as  well  as  upon  its  own        Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  necea 

particular  transactions  during  the  year,  recited  sity  of  supplementing  the  Burials  Act  of  16^^ 

that  among  the  unusual  number  of  legislative  by  further  legislation  ;  expressing  gratificAti(K- 

measures  dealing  with  the  interests  and  posi-  at  the  provision  in  the  new  statutes  of  tl» 

tion  of  the  Church  Establishments  was  a  bill  universities  commissioners  for  the  abolition  « 

introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Richard,  to  simplify  the  clerical  restrictions  in  connection    with  tfa 

law  with  respect  to  interments  in  cemeteries,  headships  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  C<^ 

which  would  remove  many  anomalies  in  the  leges ;  approving  Mr.  Peddie's  motion  relati^ 

existing  Burial  Acts,  lighten  the  burdens  on  to  the  early  disestablishment  of  the  Church  ' 

ratepayers,  and  facilitate  the  work  of  burial  Scotland;  and  insisting  that  the  parliament s^ 

boards.     A  bill  had  also  been  introduced  by  oath  should  be  optional,  with  the  provision 

Mr.  Brinton  to  reduce  and  equalize  burial  fees,  an  equivalent  alternative  declaration.     A^ 

and  to  abolish  the  pavment  of  such  fees  ex-  public  meeting  following  the  business  meeti^ 

cept  for  services  actually  rendered.     A  select  of  the  council  of  the  society,  resolutions  tt^ 

committee  had  been  appointed  to  examine  into  adopted  expressing  gratification  at  the  furt3^^ 

the  operation  of  the  law  of  burial  fees.     The  progress  that  had  been  made  during  the  y^ 

committee  reported,  with  great  satisfaction,  toward  the  attainment  of  religious  liberty 

that  during  the  year  the  principle  of  religious  home  and  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at   *■ 

equality  had  had  an  important  extension  in  its  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the  questior* 

application  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  disestablishment ;  invoking  the  hearty  supp?^ 

Cambridge.    The  new  statutes  framed  by  the  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Comm^^ 
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'.  Peddie^s  motion  for  the  disestablish-  classes,  bat  he  maintained  that  the  oontrarj 

and  disendowment  of  the  Church   of  was  the  case. 

nd ;  and  declarin;;^  that  ^^  the  meeting,  The  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  syS' 
ajmpathizing  with  tlie  Episcopahans  in  tern  of  patronage  and  the  abolition  of  purchase 
lesire  Xov  greater  liberty  and  for  the  re-  in  the  Church  has  been  discussed  witn  consid- 
of  evils  which  now  restrict  the  useful-  erable  interest,  the  discussion  centering  chiefly 
»f  the  Church,  is  of  opinion  that  that  around  the  bills  on  the  subject  proposed  in  Par- 
'  can  not  l>e  enjoyed,  and  those  evils  can  liament  by  Mr.  Leatham  and  Mr.  Stanhope, 
effdctaally  cured,  until  the  Church  ceases  The  subject  was  considered  in  the  Convocation 
established  by  law,  and  becomes  a  self-  of  York,  at  its  meeting  in  February,  in  connec- 
ted and  self-governed  religious  commu-  tion  with  a  resolution  offered  by  Canon  Gore, 

of  Chester: 

Executive  Committea  of  this  society,  in  That,  with  a  view  to  remove  abuses  now  incident 

sr,    issued   a   circular   to  its   supporters  to  the  sale  of  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  Church, 

e   to   its  contemplated  operations  during  j*  '^  expedicnt-^a)  That  the  sale  ot  the  now  presen- 

«:««   «„.a^:^«  ^**  i>«»i:«.«^»««.      Ti-  ««♦;«;  tation  to  a  benefice  be  forbidden :  (6)  That  an  interval 

nmg  session  ot  Parliament.     It  antici-  of  not  leas  than  five  years  intervene  between  two  sales 

that   domestic  questions  would  receive  of  the  same  advowson ;  (c)  That  provision  be  made  to 

ittention  than  they  had  during  the  past  prevent  donative  benefices  from  ooing  used  to  create 

tssions,  and  that  new  demands  for  re-  vacancies  in  presentative  benefices ;  r<ij  Tiiat  diocesan 

^oiild  exercise  a  stimulating  influence  on  ^?^^^  Pt"  patronage  be  incorporated,  with  the  Dower 

,,.         .    ,         ,        1     •*          'ui    X  of  acquirmff  ad  vowsons.whetlier  by  gift  or  purchase ; 

bhc  rain'i,  and  make  it  possible  to  press  /^)  xhat  all  deeds  affecting  the  advowson  of  a  bene- 

>ject  of  disestablishment  with  increased  fice  berejristered  publidyin  the  diocesan  rejjistry; 

Ene^.       Preparations    were,    therefore,'  (/)  That  large  additional  powers  be  granted  bishops 

I   for   greater    activity.      The    London  ^  ^^^^  institution  to  unwoithy  presentees. 

Board  elections  would  be  used  as  a  The  Central  Council  of   Diocesan   Confer- 

of  urging  that  the  surplus  city  charities  ences,  at  its  meeting,  March  7th,  adopted  a 

be  applied  to  educational  instead  of  to  resolution  declaring — 

astical  purposes ;  agitation  in  support  of  That,  in  view  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 

eddie^s  motion  for  the  disestablishment  sion  of  1879,  and  of  the  decisions  of  diocesan  confer- 

Scottish   Church  would  be   renewed ;  ences,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 

lestions  of  cemeteries,  burial  fees,  and  <>J'^\^  *'V®  1'^.?''*^  ^*'  ^"i  "^i  Tu^^'f  ^^""^^  '!!}^^f^ 

11                  1 J  V     J     li.      'i.!.     •  should  enforce  the  principle  that  "patronage  partakes 

unmg  coUeges  would  be  dealt  with ;  m-  „f  ^he  nature  of  a  trust  to  be  cxcrSsed  l?r  the  spir- 

tion  was  being  collected  relative  to  vi-  itual  benefit  of  the  parishioners,"  and  should  contain 

rates,  church  rates  to  repay  borrowed  clauses  (1)  for  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  next  pres- 

r,  and  other  ecclesiastical  exactions,  and  entations:  (2)  for  the  due  regulation  and  registration 

5  the  proceedings  of  the  Charity  Com-  ""l^^^  ^^°  of  advowsons ;  (3)  tbr  the  oonvemonof 

.  ^  ^^'^^^       15"    J         J      LI        riTL  all  donatives  into  presentative  benefices;  (4)  for  giv- 

jpers  in  regard  to  endowed  schools.     The  ing  increased  powers  to  the  bishop  to  refuse  institu- 

littee  stated,  also,  that  as  soon  as  it  could  tion  in  certain  cases  and  under  express  limitations  and 

>  with  advantage,  it  would  deal  direct-  conditions. 

th  the  Establishment   in  England  and  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberation  So- 

s.  ciety,  May  3d,  Mr.  Ellington,  chairman,  criti- 

6  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Defense  cising  Mr.  Stanhope^s  measure,  said  that  the 
Uition  was  held  in  June.  The  Archbishop  main  defect  in  it  was,  that  it  dealt  only  with 
interbnry  presided,  and  remarked,  in  his  next  presentations  and  failed  to  touch  advow- 
ing  address,  that  very  little  had  been  sons.  Tlie  society  could  not  see  that  there  was 
Ij  done  during  the  past  year  to  encour-  any  material  difference  between  preseiHting  to 
in  attack  upon  the  Church  of  England,  the  cure  of  souls  in  perpetuity  and  the  presen- 
fts.  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  tation  of  any  particular  minister.    A  conference 

dangerons  periods  were  sometimes  those  of  clergy  and  laity,  convened  by  the  Council 

a  there  was  little  outward  appearance  of  a  of  the  National  Church  Reform  Union,  met  in 

mt  assault.     He  did  not  look  with  any  sat-  London,  June  20th,  to  consider  the  various 

:Uon  upon  those  who  thought  it  their  duty  measures  on  the  subject  which  were  before 

«i»t  all  attempts  at  reform  made  within  Parliament.     Mr.  Albert  Grey,  M.  P.,  who  pre- 

Gharch  herself.    He  hardly  thought  it  was  sided  at  the  meeting,  said  that  neither  Mr. 

tir  mode  of  action,  and  was  certain  that  Leatham^s  nor  Mr.  Btanhope^s  measure  was 

«e  who  were    conscientiously  desirous  of  adequate  to  meet  the  evil.     Resolutions  were 

^  the  Church  of  England  with  other  in-  adopted  declaring  that  no  reform  of  patronage 

imentahties  in  the  country  doing  as  much  could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which  did 

"d  te  possible  for  the  promulgation  of  the  not  confer  upon  the  parishioners,  by  vote  or 

pel  would  not  be  likely  to  endeavor  to  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  voice  in  the 

rart  the  usefulness  of  the  Church  by  oppos-  choice  of  their  clergymen ;  and  that  no  dealing 

reforms  where  they  thought  reform  neces-  with  the  subject  would  be  satisfactory  that  did 

f-   An  impression  seemed  to  be  sometimes  not  provide  for  its  total  abolition  as  soon  as 

i«minated  at  meetings  of  the  Liberation  So-  possible.    Popular  discontent  with  the  system 

7  that  the  Church  of  England  had  done  of  selling  advowsons  and  next  presentations 
7  little  for  the  education  of  the  working  found  expression  on  several  occasions  when 
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SQcli  frandiises  were  offered  at  pablio  sale,  and  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.    I 

the  proceedings  were  interrupt-ed  or  stopped  Bishop  of  Lichfield  presided,  and,  in  his  opi 

in  consequence  of  the  demoDstrations  against  ing  address,  described  one  of  the  objects 

them.    A  like  fate  attended  some  attempts  to  oomplished  by  the  Congress  to  be  the  bring: 

enforce  the  payment  of  vicars'  rates  by  the  of  the  several  parties  within  the  Church  int 

sale  of  goods  levied  upon  for  the  purpose.  position  where  they  could  compare  their  vie 

Diocesan  Confekences. — The  plan  of  hold-  and  attain  a  better  understanding  of  each  oth 

ing  diocesan  conferences  in  the  several  dio-  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  toleration 

ceses,  at  which  the  clergy  and  laity  could  meet  differences  of  opinion.    The  Church  had  b- 

together  for  free,  informal  discussion  of  all  free  from  differences  of  opinion  in  no  age,  ~ 

questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church,  even  in  apostolic  times ;  and  it  would,  in  fa 

which  was  first  started  in  the  diocese  of  Ban-  ^^  not  be  impossible  for  a  scoffing  spirit  e^ 

gor,   has  worked  so  satisfactorily   that  sucii  to  affix  our    modern  party  names  to  sc: 

conferences  have  now  been  founded  in  all  the  of  the    apostoHc   writers  themselves.^'     1 

dioceses  of  England  and  Wales,  except  those  of  principal  subjects  discussed  were:  ^^Unitji 

Worcester  and  Llandaff.    The  success  of  these  Belief  in  Relation  to  Diversity  of  Thought," 

meetings  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  connection  with  which  a  tendency  toward 

some  kind  of  connection  between  them,  and  encouragement  of  greater  toleration  was 

accordingly  the  organization  of  the  Central  parent  in  the  leading  speakers ;  "  The  Cbw 

Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences  hsi^  h^Qii  (^om-  and  Modern  Thought,"  considered  as  to 

pleted.      The  object  of    the  organization   is  limits  of  authority  and  free  thought,  the  ■ 

stated  in  its  constitution  to  be  **  to  give  greater  mony  of  science  and  faith,  and  the  depende 

unity  of  action  to  diocesan  conferences  by  con-  of  morality  on  revelation ;  "  The  Causes  - 

sidering,  through  representative  members,  the  Remedies  of  Neglect  of  Public  Worsliip"; 

resolutions  at  which  such  conferences  may  have  topics  relating  to  tlie  beneficed  and  unbeneG 

arrived,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  in-  clergy,  home  evangelization,  the  Church 

terests  of  the  Church  which  the  council  may  paupers,  tlie  Church  and  state,  the  Church 

deem  it  expedient  to  suggest  for  discussion  by  laborers,  the  Anglican  and  Rr>man   Catha 

the  conferences ;  and  so  the  general  opinion  of  Churches,  and  the  Church  and  the  None 

the  Church  at  large  may  be  obtained  on  mat-  formists. 

ters  affecting  its  welfare,  with  a  view  to  their  Ibish  Episcopal  CnuKcn. — A  stateraen* 

being  brought  prominently,  if  thought  desir-  the  sums  payable  to  the  Irish  Church  Term 

able,  before  the  convocations  and  Parliament."  ralities  Fvnd  was  published  in  a  parliamenfl 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  action  of  the  paper  in  April.     The  total  amount  payabl 

Central  Council  shall  be  free  from  political  the  fund  was  set  down  at  £86,961,  and 

bias.    The  council  is  composed  of  represent-  made  up  as  follows:  Tithe-rent  charge,  £ 

atives  from  the  diocesan  conferences ;  while  932 ;  tithe-rent  charge  annuities,  £9,267 ;  0 

other  persons,  though  not  representatives,  may  petuity  rents,  £884 ;   yearly  and  other  r« 

be  present  by  special  invitation,  and  speak,  but  and  stipends,  £88 ;  interest  on  simple  in 

not  vote.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  gages,  £1,518;  land  annuities,  £2,049 ;  inte- 

March,  when  the  organization   was  effected,  on  mortgages  (converted  leaseholds),  £223. 

representatives  were  present  from  seventeen  The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Synod 

dioceses,   while  the  dioceses  of  Oxford  and  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  opened  nt  Dul 

Rochester  had  not  yet  chosen  representatives.  April  18th.     The  report  of  the  represenlaf 

Mr.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.  P.,  was  chosen  president  body  recorded  a  distinct  advance  in  finan 

of  the  council  for  the  year.  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  agitation  m 

A  diocesan  conference  for  the  diocese  of  depression  of  the  past  year.    The  fund  devc» 

London  was  organized  in  March,  and,  its  consti-  to  parochial  sustentation  amounted  to  nea 

tution  and  standing  orders  having  been  agreed  £3,500,000;  but  that  sum  would  still  har 

upon,  received  the  approval  of  the  bishop  in  provide  £120  for  each  curate  and  less  tt 

May.     The  conference  is  to  consist  of  102  cler-  £200  for  each  incumbent,  while  three  hundi 

ioal  and  204  lay  representatives,  two  of  the  lat-  incumbents  were  obliged  to  be  content  w 

ter— the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and  the  much  less.     The  various  investments  of  1 

chancellor  of  the  diocese— and  six  of  the  for-  church  body  were  producing  a  total  income 

mer  beins:  ex  officio.     All  clergymen  in  priest's  £280,503.     A  resolution  was  adopted  expre 

orders  will,  under  certain  conditions,  have  a  ing  sorrow  and  shame  at  the  wide-spread  la 

vote  in  the  election  of  representatives;  while  lessness  prevailing  in  the  country,  and  urgi 

the  lay  electorate  will  consist  of  members  of  upon  every  one  the  necessity  of  maintain! 

the  Church  of    England,   residents  or   rate-  the  principles  of  order  and  good  govemme 

payers  in  <heir  respective  parishes.     The  lay  of  justice  and  honesty.    Much  of  the  time 

representatives  in  the  conference  must  be  com-  the  synod  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  e< 

municants.  cation al  interests.    The  report  of  the  Temp 

The  CnuKon  Congress. — The  twenty-second  ance  Society  showed  that  the  whole  number 

annual  Church  Congress  met  at  Derby,  October  members  of  the  organization  was  60,000,  c 

8d.    The  attendance  was  large,  exceeding  two  that  the  accessions  had  been  about  1,400. 

thousand  persons.    The  opening  sermon  was  The  average  income  of  the  clergy  of  i 
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SeH^ik  Epittopal  Church  is  £209,  to  which  nance  which  has  hecome  habitaal,  and  has  heen 
vtAj  be  added  the  rental  valae  of  the  parson-  acquired  by  constant  practice,  and  he  seems  to 
ife,  £20.  The  total  number  of  members  in  be  in  continued  thought  or  reflection.  Always 
the  Charch  is  67,483.  The  strong  oongrega-  melancholy,  he  has  a  gentle  and  soft  look.  His 
tiooa,  except  those  of  Foi*far«  Johnston,  and  eyes  are  very  beautiful,  black,  and  surmounted 
SioQehaTeD,  are  in  the  large  cities.  with  thick  eyebrows.  He  has  not  a  frank  ex- 
Bbhoprio  of  Grahamstown. — The  Judicial  pression,  and  never  looks  one  full  in  the  face, 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  gave  judg-  but  casts  furtive  glances  without  fierceness ;  on 
raent  at  the  end  of  June,  in  an  appeal  from  the  the  contrary,  they  are  attractive  by  their  pas- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re-  siveness,  and  often  prevent  one  from  observing 
specting  the  Bishopric  of  Grahamstotonj  South  that  he  never  looks  more  than  a  few  seconds 
Africa.  Thebishop,  Dr.Merriiiian,  had  brought  at  once  at  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks.  He 
an  action  to  enforce  two  decrees  of  suspension  is  very  rarely  moved,  and  speaks  gently,  with- 
agaiii3t  Dr.  WilJiams,  the  Dean  of  Graiiams-  out  pressing  himself,  and  as  if  he  felt  fatigued 
toim,  for  preventing  him  from  officiating  in  under  the  weight  of  business  and  thoughts 
the  Catliedral  Church  of  St.  George  in  Gra-  orusliing  him.  His  walk  is  straight,  but  with 
bam^ovn,  and  the  colonial  Supreme  Court  a  little  spring,  which  is  very  common  in  Egypt 
bad  held  that  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  and  the  East. 

diocesan  decree.    The  bishop  thereupon  ap-  Said  Pasha  was  the  first  to  remove  foreign 

pealed  to  the  Queen  in  Council  for  a  declara-  officers  from  the  army  and  fill  their  places  with 

tioii  of  his  ri^ht  to  exercise  episcopal  author-  native  Egyptians.    Arabi  was  of  the  number, 

itj  over  Dr.  Williams  as  one  of  his  clergy  and  and  quickly  rose  in  rank ;  but,  under  the  oa- 

a$  dean.    The  appeal  was  dismissed.     The  price  of  the  Viceroy,  he  was  soon  put  on  half 

froands  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Colonial  pay.    He  went  to  the  university  at  Cairo  for 

Court,  thus  sustained  by  the  Judicial  Com-  scientific  studies.    There  he  remained  a  snffi- 

mittee,  was  based,  were  as  follows :  cient  time  to  appear  to  his  companions  in  the 

1  T*.^  k:  k       1   *  J  u    *u  •           ^     J'  army  as  a  learned  man.    They  esteemed  him 

L  iiut  bishops  elected  bv  their  respective  dio-  i*^                        ^    •  ^        a    i  >                1.1.1 

««s  sn  not  le^iy  Bucce^sore  of  the  biBhops  formerly  ^^  ^  *  person  of  piety  and  of  irreproachable 

ippomt%i  Qodcr  letters  patent.  morals.    He  marned  the  daughter  of  the  nurse 

iThat  there  is  notning  in  law  to  prevent  the  of  Hamid  Pasha,  son  of  Abbas  Pasha.     She 

teS^*"^^  **"*  "®^  bidbops  to  supersede  the  had  been  reared  in  the  palace  of  the  prince. 

8.  Tbt  thrclected  bishops  have  no  title  to  the  ^^  '?  "J^*  known  when  or  how  he  made  the 

wa^iion  or  use  of  the  property  formerly  vested  in  accjuamtance  of  All  rasba,  who   became  his 

thdrrespectireaees.  intimate  friend,  and  brought  him  out  of  ob- 

i^Thit  coMequently  the   civil  courts  can  give  scurity.      During   1876-78,    he    organized   a 

S^rn/'!I!5f''**''  ""LI®}'®^  '*"  questions  relating  to  ^ind  of  secret  society  among  the  fellah  offi- 

l^oUch  property  (e.g.,  churches,  parsonages,  ^ers,  which,  during  exciting  evente,  escaped 

the  notice  of  the  Elhedive  and  his  ministers. 
The  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Ali  Pasha  was  the  soul  of  that  society,  which 
Cinterbury,  died  December  8d.     The  vacant  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  overthrow 
^  was  offered  to  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  of  the  Khedive.    They  labored  conjointly  with 
■bite  Benson,  Bishop  of  Truro,  and  was  ao-  bankers  in  Europe,  without  knowing  the  ob- 
eepted  bj  him.  ject  or  means  used,  but  aided  by  the  money 
ARABI  AHMED,  Pasha,  was  born  in  a  lit-  and  counsels  of  the  bankers  of  Cairo,  who  had 
tk  Tillage  in  the  province  of  Cbarkieh,  in  the  an  interest  in  bringing  about  some  change  in 
V^^  P^rt  of  Lower  Egypt,  almost  on  the  tlie  arrangements  imposed  on  Egypt  by  Europe, 
wroera  of  the  desert,  of  one  of  the  families  Ali  Pasha,  whom  they  proposed  to  put  at  tlie 
« the  fellahs.    These  compose  the  lower  la-  head  of  the  movement,  explained  it  to  the 
wring  class.   He  joined  the  army  under  Said  Khedive,  who  combined  with  them  and  effect- 
niba,and  vas  bronght  to  the  camp,  like  ali  ed  the  fall  of  the  European  ministry  in  1879. 
M  companions,  with  hands  fastened  to  a  rope  The  Khedive  now  made  Arabi  a  colonel,  and 
tMt  held  together  all  the  young  fellahs  fit  for  gave  to  him  the  command  of  a  regiment.     At 
Mitarygernce  taken  by  the  same  conscription,  this  time   the  intrigues  of  the  ex-Khedive, 
&  draft   Said  Paslia  loved  handsome  men,  Halim  Pasha,  and  the  Porte  commenced,  which 
ad  Arabi  is  bulky,  and  about  five  feet  ten  it  is  useless  to  describe.    Each  sought  to  con- 
ges («a  fhdre  qvatre-vingt)  in  stature ;  his  trol  tlie  society  of  officers  and  soldiers,  which 
eoaapleiion  doll  and  yellow,  like  the  fellahs  of  alone  remained,  by  promises  of  increased  pay 
Uwtr  BgTpt;  his  figure  regular,   his  head  and  better  treatment.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
P^bd,  the  forehead  high  and  retiring,  that  his  repeat  the  events  which  ensued  until  Arabi 
<^»aierhat  conceals;  his  mouth  large,  lips  became  Minister  of  War.    He  now  represented 
fan,  chin  square  and  retiring.    The  features  the  native  Egyptians,  who  were  known  as  the 
^  bis  face  express  firmness,  and  in  character  Nntional  party,  and  whose  watchword  was, 
^  » atnbbom  and  obstinate.    His  great  merit  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians."    **  The  debt,"  they 
*  {)»  memory,  which  would  be  regarded  as  said,  *'  was  made  by  Ismail  Pasha,  and  Egypt 
^  in  Europe,  and  is  peculiar  to  all  his  kin-  was  not  responsible;   let  Europe  collect  the 
^   He  has  now  an  expression  of  counte-  debt  of  Ismail  Pasha,  whom  she  holds  as  a 
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boatoge;  so  far  &9  relates  to  reform  ooarts,  onr 
ihstitntions  saffice  tor  ns;  if  the  Earopean»  are 
Dot  BatisGed,  let  tbetn  go  to  their  own  courts 

Befora  he  became  minUter,  Arabi  bad  ac- 
qaired  great  inflaence  in  all  parts  of  tbe  pablia 
administration.  All  those  who  conid  approach 
him,  obtained  letters  of  recommendation,  whioii 
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On  the  contrary,  otberf,  SDcb  as  Ali  Pa 
el  Ronby,  Mahmoud  Satny  Pasha,  Miiini' 
Pasha  Femi,  Ali  Pasha  Feini,  Abdulaal  Pac 
Toulba  Pasha,  Yaconb  Pasha  Sam;,  am 
handred  others,  are  intereeted  to  continne 
movement  through  fear  of  losing  the  podt 
which  tlie?  have  obtained,  tbe  fortune  t 
have  acquired,  and  even  their  lives.  A  T( 
jsh  occupation  would  be  of  no 
vantage  at  prescDt ;  tgnite  tbe  c 
trarf,  the  SolCan  is  whollj  in 
ested  in  prolonfcing  tbe  exisi 
state  of  alfaim,  under  the  b 
that  a  European  coraplical 
would  leave  him  dintiuctly 
master  of  Egypt  for  the  fnti 
To  restore  Egypt  to  the  path 

Srogress  in  which  she  was  pla 
7  Mehemet  All  and  his  rao 
sors,  nnder  tbe  civilizing  influe 
of  Europe,  a  Enropean  occupal 
of  the  country  ia  necessary,  , 
-1         TOverepuniahraentofall  the  Eg 
■^"=;;-  ■-         tlans,  whatever  may  be  their  r. 
the  civil  or  military  positii 


who   ' 


I   tbe  : 


iret«  seldom  witbont  effect.  After  be  became 
minialer,  bis  hatred  of  the  foreigners,  who, 
he  said,  were  ruining  the  country,  overcame  his 
disinterestedness.  In  all  purchases  of  supplies 
for  the  army,  or  other  objects,  the  preference 
was  given  to  the  noiive.  even  at  much  higher 
prices.  In  all  proiuotions  in  the  army  his 
friends  were  advanced,  and  thus  he  acqaired 
bis  strength,  which  was  exercised  to  press  the 
Europeans  out  of  the  cuantry.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  England,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
great  advantages  lo  herself  of  the  Snez  Cnnal, 
took  tbe  first  step  toward  making  Egypt  a  de- 
pendency of  licr  own.    {See  Eotpt.) 

The  facts,  thus  far  very  Hummarily  stated,  are 
derived  from  a  native  Egyptian  writer,  who 
thus  conelodes  his  remarks:  "  Arabi  never  had 
any  settled  plan ;  circamatances  have  made  him 
all  that  he  is ;  the  r/iU  which  he  has  played  ia 
dne  entirely  to  the  haughty  jealousies  and  in- 
itrigaes  of  the  Western  governments,  consols- 
general,  European  and  native  adventurers,  rot- 
ten bankers  and  merchants  of  little  conscience. 
To-day  (July)  the  poidtion  of  Arabi  is  snch 
that,  if  he  were  pot  down,  the  movement  he 
has  cominouccd  would  not  be  thereby  ended. 


movements  and  events.  DeciK 
the  corps  of  gendarmes  (Movtt 
fetmti)  and  the  city  officers  \ 
took  part  in  tbe  massacres  at  A.' 
andria  and  in  all  the  other  ci( 
make  a  general  disbandment 
the  army,  and  pnt  tbe  officerc 
half  pay  or  in  retirement.  T 
form  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  g 
darmes  for  all  Egypt,  comman 
by  officers  not  engaged  in  the 
cent  events,  honest,  intellig< 
and  ngidly  examined,  and  un 
the  control  of  a  superior  con) 
of  natives  and  Europeans,  and  in  which 
latter  shall  be  a  m^jonty,  under  the  preside: 
of  a  European  commander-general,  who  si 
receive  orders  directly  from  the  Khediva 
the  administrBtion  of  the  interior  police, 
from  the  President  of  tbe  Council  of  O 
Judicial,  and  Financial  Affairs.  Let  th 
measures  be  quickly  nod  unhesitatingly  ad( 
ed,  and  Arabi  would  he  for»;otten  in  less  t 
than  he  became  known."    (See  F.otpt.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (RepDblica  . 
oentina).  Statiatica  concerning  area,  terr 
rial  divisinn,  population,  etc.,  have  been  gi 
in  the  volumes  of  the  "Annual  Cycloprod 
for  18T2,  1877,  and  1878.  In  an  official  t 
mate,  the  population  of  ihe  republic  nt  the 
of  1880  was  set  down  at  2,540,000;  but  th 
figures,  if  correctly  reported,  are,  perh: 
somewhat  exanferntcd,  and  those  given  in 
volume  for  1881  (2,400,000)  may  be  regar 
as  a  closer  approximation  to  accuracy.  ' 
population  of  the  capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  at 
end  of  1861,  has  recently  been  published 
289,92S,  against  177,787  in  1869,  according 
the  censna  of  tlie  latter  year. 
The  number  of  immigrants  in  1670  was 
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«67;  in  1871, 20,928 ;  in  1872,  37,037 ;  in  1873, 
7«,a33;  in  1874,  68,277;  in  1875,  42,066;  in 
1876,80,965;  in  1877,  28,798;  in  1878,  85,- 
m:  in  1879, 50,205 ;  in  1880,  41,615;  and  in 
lasi,  4T,489. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality 
ft&d  Domber  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881 : 


JTATIOTfALrnES. 


Itl&SS 


udToriu 


ToUl. 


1878. 

1880. 

«2,774 

1M16 

8.42S 

8.112 

2.149 

2,175 

738 

68S 

717 

631 

490 

445 

1,7W 

879 

2d 

84 

73 

57 

47 

54 

7 

•  • 

la 

8 

17 

11 

51 

21 

864 

292 

82,709 

28,648 

1881. 

20,506 

8,474 

8.612 

1,149 

685 

591 

495 

78 

140 

11 

10 

84 

28 

72 

648 

8],46S« 


The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Brigadier- 
General  Don  Julio  A.  Roca  (inangurated  Octo- 
bw  12, 18S0),  and  the  Vice-President,  Don  Fran- 
ciico  B.  Madero.  The  Cabinet  was  composed 
of  the  following  ministers :  Interior,  Dr.  Ber- 
Birdo  de  Trignyen ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  V.  de 
U  PUzar;  Finance,  Dr.  Juan  Jos6  Romero; 
JiHtice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Dr.  E.  WUde;  War  and  the  Navy,  Dr.  B. 
Victorica. 

The  Argentine  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
ICnister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
tnd  Great  Britain  is  Dr.  Luis  L.  Dominguez 
(toeredited  in  1882) ;  the  Consul-General  (at 
New  York)  for  the  American  Union  is  Seflor 
Dob  Cirios  Carranza. 

The  Governors  o(  the  several  provinces,  etc., 
were: 

^^^?^ Dr.D.  Rocha. 

^J"**** J.  AcaflA. 

S*?S M.  Jaarei  Cehnwi. 

«■"■»• A.  Soto. 

^^'^ ColonelJ.  F.  Antolo. 

J^ffv  Dr.  P.  Bias 

yy^ J.  V.  BoBtos. 

•2**** ^'  ^'  8«ifun^ 

~, Dr.  M.  S.Ortiz. 

5"f«!» A.Ga 

?«L^ Z.Conch», 

-   -  Fe  ....     D,,  M.  ZaToU*. 

4elEit«o P.Oallo. 

^     .^*    i.*"; M.  M.  Noncreft. 

gnai^aeoTfrritoiy Colonel  F.  Bosch. 

SSl** Colonel  A.  Barrot. 

"■"■'■ Colonel  B.  Boca. 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  in  the 
ifgentine  Republic  is  General  Thomas  O.  Os- 
born,  and  the  United  States  Consul  at  Buenos 
Arres  u  Mr.  E.  L  Baker. 

The  Argentine  army  comprised,  exclusive  of 
tk  Xational  Gaard,  7,362  men,  as  follows : 
1710  fijot;  borae,  2,647;  and  artillery.  1,005. 
Tbere  were  4  generals  of  brigade,  14  colo- 
Defe-major,  32  colonels,  147  lieutenant-colonels, 
lii  aergeant-m^ors,  and  816  officers  of  other 

*  Sm  ?mtdeat  Boea*a  meauge,  at  the  end  of  thla  article. 


grades.      The   National  Guard  was    297,384 
strong. 

The  navy,  in  June,  1882,  was  composed  of 
27  vessels:  2  steam  ironclads,  6  gunboats,  2 
steam  torpedoes,  12  steamers  transformed  into 
war-vessels,  3  transports,  and  2  sail  of  the  line, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,000,  an  arma- 
ment of  88  guns,  and  manned  with  2  chiefs  of 
squadron,  5  colonels,  8  lieutenant-colonels,  6 
m^ors,  7  captains,  26  lieutenants,  22  students, 
43  midshipmen,  7  pay-masters,  and  26  engi- 
neers; 000  seamen,  including  officers,  2,000  in- 
fantry and  artillery  (National  Guard),  1  torpedo 
section  comprising  3  commandants,  8  subaltern 
officers,  ana  80  privates.  About  the  end  of 
1881  the  number  of  vessels  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  ironclad,  the  Almirante 
Brown,  armed  with  six  40-pounder  breech- 
loading  guns,  of  new  model,  on  automatic  car- 
riages; eight  8-inch  ll^ton  breech  •  loading 
Armstrong  guns,  also  of  new  model,  firing  pro- 
jectiles of  180  pounds  weight,  with  90  batter- 
ing charges,  and  a  number  of  smaller  guns. 
The  8-inch  gnns,  so  mounted  that  two  can  be 
fired  straight  ahead  and  three  on  each  broad- 
side, are  described  as  surpassing  in  range  all  the 
guns  hitherto  mounted  in  the  British  Navy, 
and  inferior  to  only  a  few  in  penetrative  power. 
There  is  a  naval  school  and  a  school  for  cabin- 
boys,  and  at  Z4rate  there  is  an  arsenal. 

The  national  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1881  have  been  officially  reported  as 
follows : 

BKVSNTJS. 

Import  dntiea $18,500,000 

Export  duties 8,000,000 

Warehooae  feea 850,000 

Stamped  paper,  etc 600,000 

Post-Offlceand  telegraphs 4S8,(K)0 

Llffht-hooaes,  eto 88,000 

Bailwafs TOO.OOO 

Sundries ;  1,160,000 

Total.... |19,698,n7 

KXPENDrrVRX. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior $8,263,418 

**           Forelifn  A  Airs 189.920 

*♦          Finance 9,576^646 

**          Justice,  Public  Worship,  Public  In- 
struction, etc 1,875,072 

"          War  and  the  Navy. 6,482,450 

Total  ordinary  expenditure $19,886,501 

In  this  table  the  expenditure  extraordinary 
is  not  included.  The  amount  may  be  estimated 
at  about  $8,000,000. 

In  the  budget  for  1882,  the  national  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  estimated  os  follows: 

REVENUK. 

Import  duties $15,979,000 

Export  duties  .   4,00fi,000 

Warehouse  fees 880.000 

Stamped  paper,  etc l.S60,0<)0 

Direct  taxes 9(H),(MM) 

Post-OlBce  and  telegraphs OSO.OOO 

Lif^ht-honses,  etc 4(;,IXH) 

Kail  ways S4\000 

Interest 11 6,000 

Wharfcge 12,000 

Forests SOOtn 

Sundries 777,IMK) 

Total  ordinary  reyenne $25,681,003 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Mlnlfltry  of  the  Interior $4,987,795 

Foreign  Aflidni %.8.1&) 

**           Finance 12,0(«i,657 

**          JtuUce.  Public  Worship,  Public  In- 
struction, etc 2,7.^6,264 

"           War  and  the  Navy 6,6i»8,8.i7 

Total  ordinary  expenditura $20,592,713 

To  which  is  to  be  added : 

Expenditure  ejctraordinaty $1,662,529 

Grand  total $28,155,242 

On  the  sabject  of  the  national  finances  it 
woold  be  superfluous  to  add  any  comments  to 
the  remarks  contained  in  President  Roca^s 
message  (see  page  26).  To  the  same  message, 
and  to  page  28  of  our  volume  for  1881,  we  would 
refer  for  details  relating  to  the  national  debt. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law,  promulgated  in  1881, 
the  duties  on  exports  and  imports  were  in- 
creased one  per  cent. 

The  values,  sources,  and  destinations,  re- 
spectively, of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the 
year  1881,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Dwtbatioiu.                              EXPORTS.  V«Iu«t, 

Belgium $18,644,951 

BohTla 4.'5,841 

Braril 1,778,414 

CliiH l,698,41« 

France 16,117,182 

Qermany 8,H7^684 

OreatBritain 8,768.952 

Holland 8,986 

Italy 2366,286 

Paraguay 828,621 

Portugal 27,457 

Spain I,228,b41 

United  States 8,924.87 7 

Uruguay 1,186,028 

West  Indies 985,884 

South  Africa 150,807 

Other  countries 60,21 1 

In  tranntu 8,742,877 

Total $56,069,104 

f^on                                      niPORTS.  Vdoet. 

Belginm $8,888,550 

BoUvla 80,188 

Brazil 2,5^9,841 

Chili 22,805 

France 9W8.167 

Germany 8,418,771 

Great  Britain 15,517,979 

Holland 450,508 

Italy...   2,726,177 

Paraguay 967,441 

Portugal 42,005 

Spain 8,81.\05l 

UnitedStates 4,180,421 

Uruguay 8,161.W9 

West  Indies 85,862 

Other  countries 4,175.251 

IniratuUu 15,078 

ToUl $54,029,649 

The  values  of  the  dutiable  and  of  the  free 
commodities  for  the  year  above  referred  to 
were  as  follows,  respectively : 

IMPORTS, 

Dutiable .'.  $58,02?,774 

Dutytree 1,006,875 

Total  imports $54,029,649 

EXTORTS. 

Pntlable $50,722,211 

Dutyfree 5.846,898 

Total  exports 58,069,104 

Grand  total $110,098,758 


If  to  this  last  amount  be  added  $6,351,048, 
the  value  of  exports  in  transitv^  the  total  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic  wiU 
be  raised  to  $116,449,801,  against  $100,563,- 
000  for  the  year  immediately  preceding.  But 
this  increase  of  $15,886,801  is  merely  appar- 
ent, since  the  value  of  the  exports  in  traimtu 
for  1880  was  not  included  in  the  official  re- 
turns for  that  year. 

On  viewing  the  foregoing  tables  of  exports 
and  imports,  it  is  observed  that  the  total  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  is  but  a  little  over  $8,000,- 
000,  against  $80,000,000  approximately  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  Argentine  commerce 
controlled  by  European  countries.  Frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  these  volumes  to 
this  unfavorable  state  of  things,  with  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  due. 
As  the  subject  is  one  of  paramount  interest  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed 
advbable  to  insert  here  the  following  remarks 
on  *^  European  n.  American  Trade  Methods  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,^'  contained  in  n  report 
transmitted  by  United  States  Consul  Baker  to 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  : 

Thoec  nations  will  Becuro  the  largest  shnre  (of  trade) 
which  offer  the  speediest  and  easiest  facilities  for  ^- 
fectin^  exchanges ;  that  is,  for  transporting  cargoes, 
disposing  of  them  promptly,  and  remitting  the  pro- 
ceeds. This  Is  the  cause  ot  the  commanding  position, 
with  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ai^ntine  Se- 
public,  which  the  ^reat  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
enjoy  to-day.  Uavmff  products  to  sell  and  products 
to  buy,  they  have  lobored  to  make  such  traffic  easy 
and  certain.  By  gradual  hut  sure  methods  they 
have  laid  the  foundations  for  a  fixed  and  permanent 
trade.  They  have  arranged,  as  we  may  say,  the  tools 
and  instruments  by  which  thev  can  handle  the  Largest 
commerce  with  certainty  ana  dispatch,  and  at  Uie 
same  time  with  profit  to  all  throiigh  whoso  hands  it 
passes.  This  really  has  been  of  more  concern  to  them 
than  idle  panegyrics  on  the  excellence  or  superiority 
of  what  they  had  to  sell ;  for  they  argued,  ana  ai^ed 
correctlv,  that  if  the  i^eople  of  another  nation  have  a 
demana  for  any  particular  article  of  merchandise  or 
manufacture,  they  will  buy  it — even  though  its  quid- 
ity  may  be  inferior — where  they  can  procure  it  with 
tHe  greatest  ease  and  receive  it  in  the  quickest  time. 
The  metliods  employed  by  them  thus  to  seciu'e  the 
trade  of  the  Argentine  fiepublic  have  not  been  secret 
or  concealed,  but  are  patent  to  us  and  to  all  the  world, 
and  may  be  stated  in  a  word.    They  are— 

1.  Begular  steam  communication  with  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  whereby  the  receipt  of  merchandise 
can  be  counted  on  to  a  day.  This  means  of  inter- 
communication is  now  so  extended  that  there  is  hardly 
a  day  in  the  week  that  a  steamer  from  some  European 

Sort  does  not  arrive  in  the  Kiver  Plate.  The  English 
ave  six  or  seven  different  lines ;  the  French  nave 
three;  the  Germans  have  four:  the  Italians  havo 
three :  the  Belgians  have  two ;  the  Spaniards  have  one ; 
and  the  DuUm  have  one,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
maritime  port  of  importance  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
or  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  connected  by  regular 
steamers  with  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Avrcs.  The 
stimulus  and  impetus  which  these  constantly  arriving 
and  constantly  aeparting  Kteamships  give  to  trade  is 
incalculable,  and  it  is  all  directed  to  Europe.  Sailing- 
vessels  are  no  longer  emploved,  except  for  the  heaviest 
freights,  such  as  coal,  or  lumber,  or  salt,  or  wine^. 
Everything  in  the  hardware,  grocery,  or  dry-goods 
line,  intended  for  the  Buenos  Ayres  market,  comes 
here  by  steamer ;   and  the  meroliant  who  gives  the 
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«dcr  b.T  able  kooirs  that  it  irill  b«  delivered  hare  in 
tvcotj  to  ttiiny  liafa.  80  he  b  not  required  M  keep 
ca  haod  inch  hufy  stocka^  and  can  take  advistiiga 
«tiK  fluctauions  orpr'oes  in  Eurupe. 

1  Tae  adTBntijni  which  ateam  rommonicatiDn  gives 
^  Enrope  id  ita  trwie  intii  tiie  Uiver  Plate  la  greatly 
tahMDoed  by  the  f^  thai  the  mercantile  fintu  dolni; 
ba<iiH«  here  are,  as  a  general  thin^,  branches  of  ea- 
Ul^i^Kd  housea  la  the  bn-^iDeat  cenlcra  of  tlie  Old 
Worid,  or  an  ths  immsdiala  u«nt9,  if  indeed  not  part 
a,  of  m^JiiiCactaring  B^tab1i-<h[nenta  in  Knt^land 
.'I  the  jnutiaa  here  a  peisonal 
the  ordcra  which  go  tornard. 
Th»T  are  thin  enabled  W  obtain  their  gooJa  at  tiniBa 
■od  in  quantities  to  auit  the  trade,  occompunied  by 
tbe  awn  &vor*bie  term)  end  oredita.  I  luive,  how- 
(vir^  in  fjnnir  reporla  referred  Co  thii  ftu.'t,  and  it  b 


portion  of  the  eichanite  buaineaa  of  tlie  counCi7,  do- 

meMic  oa  well  as  loreign. 

lIj  other  puhlic  bank  in  Buenoe  Afraa  ia 

; 1  tj — 1_  _.-.!._  Araentino  Hopublk'."     It 

iHCiuoal  Congrcu,  and,  oa 

incea,  it  ii,  to  a  larRB  cileiil,  the  flacal  agent  of  the 
General  Uovtmiacrit.  Witli  the  late  money  crisia  in 
this  DouQlr;  it  was  obli^'od  to  suspend  specis  naj- 
tneota,  but  it  has  since  called  in  and  redeemed  all 
iis  dreulalion  in  tbii  provincxi.  Its  notes,  however, 
still  pa»i  Gumint  in  the  other  provinces,  and  furuiKli 
tlie  circulatin;;  medium  tor  all  parts  of  tlia  republio 
ouJsido  of  Buenoa  AjToa.  Jt  haa  now  ftilly  refrained 
tiie  oonfldence  of  the  public,  and  its  stock  tielis  on  the 
Bolsa  at  a  large  per  cant  preuiiunu 


It  decided  ndvi 


wbich  Eu- 


Pl«e.  TteTaluo  of  these,  in  the  conductor  general 
Baie,  an  hardly  be  overeat! mated.  The  labor  of  ex- 
ahaose  U  a  iatH  important  ingredient  in  the  business 
«f  nciprocat  oomDierce,  and  cerUiinly  contiibnt«a  aa 
aoeh  to  iti  luccc-ia  as  rapid  transportation.  The  re- 
aiTinS  md  remitting  of  m-inoy  and  the  settling  of 
'  '--  ea  an  thus  accompliahed  directly,  cheaply,  atld 

n  tn>able. 

Tbe  tiade  of  Great  Bribiin  with  the  Argentine  Be- 
ic  ia  especially  tkron^l  in  thl*  respect,  posaciBiag 


pablk  ia 


faoliti 


the  River 

Tbe   "London  and  R 

»bioh  h 


«  for  the  laat  tirenty  years,  widi  branches  in 
Mootenden,  a.>S3rio,  and  C  jrdobx  It  has  an  author- 
isd  cniiial  of  •10,OuO,000,  of  which  tT.AOO.OOU  is  paid 
np,  witti  a  reserve  fund  of  tTTS,00a.  Tbe  estabriah- 
DKot  dnea  a  general  banking  bu^ine&i  of  all  hiitds, 
eiHic  the  iasnin^Dfcirculatinr  notes,  and  the  branch 
is  MooteTideo  even  has  this  |>riviUgc.  It  doca  a  very 
nil  BDcoeajful  buainees,     I  have  before  me  the 

joth  annual  report  of  tbe  directorB,  being  for 

the  reu- jaat  closed,  iVom  which  it  appears  that  after 
—^•l?  kUowances  for  bjd  debts,  adiliug  (11X1,000  to 
serve  fand,  and  payin:;  8*3,000  tor  the  purchasa 
af  bsokiiiT-houBss  abroad,  they  have  declared  a  divi- 
dead  of  1  per  cent  and  a  bonus  of  i  per  cent  for  the 
liB  half  ^aar,  being,  with  the  iaterim  dividend  paid 
hat  July,  lO  per  cent  for  the  year,  leaving  a  balance 
ttt*0.<¥K>  ti  be  carried  to  the  account  of  profit  and 
loas  for  the  currvnl  year. 

80  grert  h«i  been  the  success  of  thii  institution 
As  another  En^iU-b  baaking-hoiue  |the  "  Enxlish 
Sink  rif  the  BiTur  Plate,  limited  " )  has  just  been  ea- 
labtiahed  bere,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  t7,&00,- 
Wl,  of  irlii::h  fil.OOO.OOO  Li  paid  up.  Duin^  business 
wilk  tbe  akme  ijuilities  and  on  the  same  principles,  it 
pofBisea  bo  be  oqually  suoca^fuL 

Tb«  ItaJians  aUo  have  a  flourishing  bank  here  (the 
-Buk  of  Italy  and  the  River  Place").  It  has  a 
paid-up  opitaf  of  tl,H>},000  and  a  resenrg  fund  of 
•lK,<k».  Its  bnninesi  has  been  remarkably  sucoess- 
fai.  and   it  is  now  building  a  mo^iflccnt  banking- 


aval  rvjmrl,  bqt  ti 


ividend,  alter  plactn;  a  Large 

'fc>  tbe  aceouot  of  the  reserve  fund,  was  10  per 

t  lor  the  year.     It  enjoys  a  large  share  of  the 


-e  (urculuting 


_. 8  fordin  banks,  I  would  roention  the 

Bnk  of  tbe  I'rovince  of  Biicnns  Ayres,  which  be- 
iaa^XomoA  tf,  the  flseal  a^^ent  of  the  province,  with 
biMifci  II  in  Dolores,  San  Nicolas,  CliivUcoy.  Mer- 
EKki*,  Ijoboa,  Sallo,  Azul,  Baradcro,  Chaacamus, 
TudiL  VianCi-iHnco  de  Mayo,  Ban  Pedro,  Pergami- 
Bo,  I^it  Flom,  and  aiiTeral  other  points  in  the  proT- 
taet  if  Biictio>  Ayrea.  It  has  special  privileges,  is- 
Bu  haiik-(»t«  which  furnish  the  entire  (urculul 
■f  Ihuu  of  the  province  and  almost  of  the  enti 
pa'iB-^  haa  dnM  and  int'unate  connectionn  with  nil 
Iba  ttMoe}--eentera  of  ICurope,  and  does  a  largo  pro- 


All  the  establishments  I  have  mentioned  do  bank- 
g  in  all  its  branches.  They  disooiint  bills,  make 
ans  on  negotiable  securities,  attend  to  oolleotions, 
ceire  deposits  either  Ibr  tixcd  periods  or  at  sight,  the 
itarest  on  which  ia  regulated  by  the  market  taluo 
■  money  ;  issue  bills  of  credit  to  parties  Cmvaling 
iroad  or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goa<ls,  trans- 
r  limdi,  and  sell  cxchan^  on  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe.  I  nuiy  Ktate  here,  as  a  matler  of  some  in- 
terest^ that  the  rates  at  present  allowed  by_  tlia  banks 
of  this  city  are  os  foUoivs :  On  deposits  in  account- 
current,  S  per  cent  ;  on  deposits  subject  to  thirty  daya' 
notice  of  withdrawal,  3t  per  ocnt;  on  deposits  for 
ninety  days  fixed,  1  ]ier  cent ;  and  they  charge  9  per 
cent  on  debit  balances  in  accoont ;  diz.caun(3  are  con- 
TcnUonal,  accordiD){  Co  drcumstonoet,  but  generally 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  foresoing  that  the  nations 
in  Europe,  m  oompcting  for  the  trade  of  the  Biver 
Piste,  have  at  leait  three  very  decided  advantages 
over  the  United  BCates,  to  wit.  regular  sCcam  commu- 
nication, intimaCo  business  relations,  ond  esteneive 
banking  ftcilities.  Thc-c  are  tlie  oommeicial  levers 
of  the  world,  and  plooe  Ihcm  in  a  position  to  keeptha 
control  of  the  commerce  of  the  Arj^ntinc  Kcpubiio, 
only  permitting  us  to  nunply  such  articles  as  they 

sene,  aloobol,  sugar,  and  a  !bw  otlier  articles  of  nrimo 
necessity,  and  a  small  hut  uncertain  Imde  in  fumi- 
lure,  hardware,  cottons,  dm^,  paints,  agricultural 
: — ..     gpii^rj,^^   ship -chandlery,    stationery, 


I  on  special  orders. 

le  methods  bv   which   the   com- 

.  States  may  be  promalcd,  I  have 
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Blready  in  fVequent  Te|>ort8  discussed  the  importance  communication  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres, 

of  direct  steam  naviji^ation  with  the  River  Plate,  con-  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will  necessa- 

fiidering  it  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  general  rily  increase  and  become  more  certain.     I  need  not 

introduction  here  of  American  manuflEictures,  and  in-  state  that  such  a  modification  of  our  tariff  ob  would 

sisting  that  so  long  aa  our  intercourse  with  the  Ar-  make  more  possible  the  shipment  of  Argentine  wools 

gcntine  Republic  continues  to  be  through  the  slow,  — other  than  carpet- wools — to  the  United  States, would 

uncertain,  and  irregular  medium  of  sailing-vessels,  wo  give  an  increasea  stimulus  to  our  trade  with  this  coun- 

can  not  expect  any  great  or  decided  improvement  in  try,  and  moke  a  demand  tor  closer  banking  facilities 

our  trade.  between  the  two ;  but  I  feci  that  any  suj^estion  of 

I  have  also  aimied  the  necessity  of  establishing  this  kind  would  be  touching  upon  a  subject  which 

more  intimate  relations  between  our  manufacturers  must  be  considered  and  settled,  not  from  an  Argcn- 

and  the  merchants  of  the  Aixentine  Republic,  ex-  tine  but  from  an  American  point  of  view,  it  being  of 

plaining  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  permanent  paramount  importance  that  our  own  home  interests 

trade  in  any  given  commodity  by  means  of  commer-  should  be  taken  into  accoimt,  rather  than  those  which 

dal  travelers,  who  sell  by  sample  and  have  no  inter-  may  affect  our  trade  with  any  particular  country, 

est  in  the  business  of  those  who  employ  them  beyond  1  mav  state  generallv  that  tno  business  prospects 

the  per  cent  they  may  receive  on  orders  secured  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  in  most  respects  mors 

during  a  flying  visit  here ;  and  1  have  suggested  the  promising  than  they  have  been  for  years.    The  Ar- 

wiser  plan  of  establishing  branch  houses  here  or  ar-  gentine  national  Government,  during  the  year  which 

ranging  terms  with  reliable  houses  already  estab-  has  just  closed,  has  greatly  strengthened  its  finandsl 

lished ;  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  for  the  manufacturers  to  position,  and  its  credit  in  Europe  was  never  better 

open  agencies  here,  where  their  goods  will  idways  be  than  it  is  at  present— its  bonds  advancing  from  a 

found  on  sale  in  stock.  discount  of  10  to  15  per  cent  to  a  premium  on  the 

Ah  Amebicax  Bank  wanted  in  Buenos  Atees. —  London  Exchange ;  wnile  the  endeavors  of  the  Gov- 
1  have  not  heretofore  referred  to  the  utter  absence  emment  to  increase  and  develop  the  resources  of  the 
of  direct  banking  facilities  between  our  own  and  this  country  by  means  of  railway  extensions,  the  selling 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  explana-  of  its  public  lands^  tlie  opening  of  new  ports,  the  ex- 
tion,  at  least  in  part^  of  the  want  of  that  activity  tending  of  its  agricultural  industries,  tue  enconrage- 
which  characterizes  a  nealthy  and  satisfactory  condi-  ment  of  immigration,  and  generally  the  cultivation  of 
tion  of  trade.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an  the  arts  of  peace,  are  more  earnest,  persistent,  and 
American  bank  here  would  be  the  means  of  working  hopeful  than  ever  before.  All  these  tnings  help  bank- 
a  change  in  this  respect,  and  especially  if  it  was  ac-  ing  operations  by  increasing  trade  and  creating  com- 
oompanied  by  a  direct  line  of  steamships  trading  with  merce.  In  the  midst  of  tiiis  present  and  prospective 
the  United  States.  It  may^  be  a  Question,  however.  River  Plate  prosperity,  it  would  be  gratitying  to  see 
whether  such  an  institution  would  at  once  return  a  bank  here,  especially  representing  Amencan  inter- 
very  large  dividends.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  par-  ests,  and  offering  increased  facilities  for  effecting  ez- 
tics  could  afford  to  wait  the  gradual  process  of  chang-  changes  between  the  two  countries, 
ing  the  course  of  trade,  or  rather  exchange,  it  would  vt^  «u«-/i-  /i<^i;nAaf{/iTi  «f  *ha  tr^ntxr^^  /»/»« 
ultimately  notonlycomlnand  success,  but ?nJoy  along  ..f?^  '^^^^'^^.  delineation  of  the  general  con- 
life  of  prosperity.  The  great  trouble  in  the  way  is  aition  of  affairs  in  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
the  fact  that  all  the  banking  business  with  the  United  the  commenoement  of  18H2  could  be  presented 
States  is  now  transacted  through  English  banks,  than  that  embodied  in  the  following  extract 
w«  ?^h-!^  f  financial  center,  is  hardly  known  from  President  Rocas's  message  to  Congress  in 
liere.  Credits  sent  out  for  the  purchase  of  River  \r  f  fhof  or  . 
Plato  hides  or  wool,  are  nearly  all  given  on  London.  ^^^  ^^  ''""^  7®*"  • 

There  is  scarcely  a  nide  or  a  pound  of  wool  shipped  Messes.  Senatoes  and  Deputies  :  I  have  now  for 

fVom  here  to  the  United  States  tne  invoice  of  which,  ex-  the  second  time  the  honor  of  presiding  at  the  opening 

oept  in  the  cose  of  special  purchases,  is  not  made  out  to  of  your  annual  sessions. 

Baring  Brothers  A  Co..  or  to  Brown  Brothers  &  Co..  The  republic  has  already  begun  to  advance  surely 

or  to  some  other  English  bankiuff-house.    And  all  and  steadily,  without  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  mor- 

remittances  on  account  of  sulos  of  merchandise  re-  row.    It  now  knows  what  it  requires  and  whither  it 

ccived  from  the  United  States  are  made  by  bills  on  is  going ;  and  it  has  made  marked  progress,  moral  and 

London,  or  by  express  order,  put  into  hides  or  other  material,  durin;^  the  year  just  ended.    We  have  been 

produce,  the  New  York  or  Boston  account  taking  the  gradually  acquiring  self-confideuce  and  self-security, 

chances  of  a  profit  or  loss  in  the  shipment    A  bill  and  are  now  beginning  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 

drawn  here  and  payable  in  New  York  for  any  large  other  peoples  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists, 

amount  could  at  present  with  difficulty  find  a  pur-  scientistB,  industrials,  and  statesmen,  and  of  those 

chaser  here,  while  masters  of  vessels  in  remitting  home  nations  of  the  European  Continent  where  a  plethora 

their  fpeiijlit-money  generally  take  drafts  on  London,  of  population  is  felt. 

Recently,  however,  the  American  houses  of  A.  C.  Peace  within  our  borders  has  not  been  disturbed  for 
Bean  &  Co.  and  G.  B.  Perry,  drawing  on  Boston,  and  a  single  instant.  The  small  cloud  which  lowered  in 
S.  B.  Halo  &  Co.  and  C.  S.  Bowers  <fe  Co.,  drawing  Corrientes  disappeared  of  itRclf,  and  the  conflict  sub- 
on  New  York,  have  been  doing  some  exchange  busi-  sided  within  the  sphere  of  the  constitutional  powers 
ness,  more  for  accommodation  than  anything  else,  of  that  province.  . 
The  establishment  of  an  American  bank  here,  with  During  the  general  elections  for  new  deputies,  and 


medium  throusrh  which  bills  for  merchandise  coming  laws  occurred  in  any.     Here  we  have  a  proof  of  pro- 

from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  bills  paying  for  gressive  improvement  in  our  mode  of  cxeroi^ng  our 

produce  purchased  here,  would  pass.     Bills  on  the  political  riirnts. 

United  States  direct  would  take  the  place  of  bills  on  I  have  been  most  solicitous  in  the  preservation  of 

London.    The  advantage  of  a  central  exchangg  office  peace  and  tranquillity,  in  the  belief  that  such  was  the 

of  till*  kind  for  tlie  American  trade  would  soon  mani-  faithf\il  interpretation  of  our  dearest  desires  and  the 

fest  itself.     Sellers  would  know  where  to  sell,  and  most  vital  necessities  of  our  country, 

bu  vers  would  know  where  to  buy;  and  buyers  and  Whileobservingapolicy  at  once  firm,  frank  ^  liberal, 

sellers  would  thus  be  brought  together.    It  may  be  and  circumspect,  the  Executive  has  devoted  his  whole 

ar;,'ucd,  that  the  present  limited  trade  of  the  United  attention  to  perfecting  the  administration.    Much  has 

States  with  the  Aru'cntine  Republic  would  hardly  jus-  been  done  in  this  direction  ;  much  of  routine  has  been 

tity  such  an  institution  ;  but,  if  we  are  to  have  'steam  eradicated ;  many  costly  errors  have  been  corrected. 
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oonsiderable  sums  Raved  the  national  Treasury,  oommunication  on  the  aubjeot  met  the  approval  of  the 
Box  a  fi^nml  deal  still  remains  to  be  aocomplUhed,  for,  Brazilian  Government.  Just  then,  however,  the  Unit- 
to  rlaoe  the  administration  on  a  firm  footing  of  order  ed  States  interposed,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  on 
and  economj  ia  not  the  work  of  a.  single  presidential  our  part  to  suspend  further  action  in  order  not  to  in- 
period,  but  of  lon^  years  of  peace. '  terrupt  the  course  of  the  negotiations  set  on  foot. 

The  current  of  immigration  has  continued  weak,  as  The  Argentine  Government,  desirous  of  entering 
eoznpanHi  with  the  inducements  and  advantages  of-  into  closer  relations  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
fered  bj  our  country.  During  the  past  year  32,817  sent  a  minister  resident  to  their  respective  govern- 
immigrants  have  landed  on  our  shores.*  The  num-  ments,  both  of  whom  received  him  with  marks  of  true 
ber,  without  doubt,  is  not  flattering;  but  we  ore  to  sympathy  and  friendship  toward  our  country. 
*^~  in  mind  that  this  increase  of  population  was  alto-  Vve  have  received  an  invitation  from  the  United 
r  spontaneous,  and  came  without  either  effort  or  States  to  the  Congress  which  is  to  a^i^semble  at  Wash- 
on  the  [)art  of  the  nation.     We  are  also  to  con-  ington  in  November  of  the  present  year^  composed  of 


»der  that  theaeim  migrants  are  for  the  most  part  farm-  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  nations  of  Amer- 

e»  who  came  provided  with  means  to  settle  and  get  ica,  and  in  which  will  be  disca-^sed  questions  of  the 

to  work  without  any  assistanoo  from  the  public  fund,  greatest  moment  to  all  those  peoples. 

azid  that,  consequently,  they  have  not  remained  in  The  Continental  Exhibition,  due  to  the  initiative  of 

tint  cities  as  did  others  before  them.  the  Industrial  Club,  and  which  vou  aided  witli  a  sub- 

Althongh  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe  is  sidy,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  on  March  15th,  and 

dailv  ^rowin?,  we  shall  see  but  a  slow  increase,  or,  I  delieve  I  may  say.  with  genuine  satisfaction,  that 

perhaps,  rather  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  people  its  success  has  exceeaed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 

seeking  our  shores,  unless  we  hasten  to  make  sacri-  idl  concerned.    The  opinion  of  natives  and  forcign- 

iees  bj  cheapening  the  passage,  placing;  lands  within  ers  has  done  ample  Justice  to  the  indefatigable  efforts 

the  reach  of  all  on  oasv  terms,  and  aiding  the  settiers  of  all  those  persons  who  contributed  to  the  reahz»> 

f<fr  the  flnt  few  montns  after  their  arrival.    Besides  tion  ot  that  important  competitive  display ;  and  our 

the  United  States,  where  European  immigration  has  country  may  look  with  honest  pride  on  the  rapid  im- 

Traiebed  surprising  proportion^,  other  countries  of  provemont  achieved   in   all   branches  of  industry. 

America  open  their  aoors  to  these  fecund  and  vivify-  Everv  country  of  America  and  many  of  those  of  £u- 

ins  currents.    Mexico,  with  her  dazzling  traditions,  rope  have  been  represented  here  in  the  department  of 

G^tess  their  expenses  by  sea  and  land,  and  makes  machinery,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 

taem.  generous  grants.  brief  space  of  time  allotted  for  the  organization  of 

Brul  continues  to  follow  the  same  plan,  and  as  the  exposition  did  not  permit  of  the'u*  bringing  a 

saon  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  shall  have  been  opened  laraer  number  of  exhibits.    Nevertheless,  we  owe  a 

nk,  new  lands,  vast  and  fertile^  and  at  half  the  distance  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  so  willingly,  and  spite 

or  ooiH,  will  bo  offered  to  the  immigrant.  of  every  difficulty,  came  forward  on  our  invitation. 

These  facts  point  to  the  neoessity  for  us  of  foster-  Thanks  to  the  uninterrupted  development  of  the 

inj^  hr  all  available  means  that  element  of  power  and  country's  wealth,  legitimate  confldenoe  m  the  public 

Wealth.  tranquillity,  and  the  faithful  collection  of  imposts^  the 

It  IS  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled  national  income  goes  on  progressively  increasmg. 
here  to  repeat  the  words  of  my  last  year's  messa^.  The  revenue  tor  18S1  was  upward  of  twenty-three 
The  r^ablic  continues  in  peace  and  friendship  with  and  one-lialf  millions  of  hara  dollars ;  and  the  re- 
ad the  foreign  powers,  and  cultivates  its  relations  ceipts  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  present  year  bespeak 
therewith  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  recip-  an  approximation  to  twent}r-six  millions  for  1882. 
rocal  kindness.  Our  forei^  trade  has  increased  15  per  cent  as 

la  regard  to  our  foreign  policy,  the  rectitude  of  our  compared  with  that  for  18S0,  the  import-*  naving  been 

cnadfict  tMcomes  more  and  more  marked,  and  the  of  the  value  of  $54,174,204,  and  the  exports  $56,896,- 

Bsme  <^tbe  republic  is  gaining  in  consideration  in  the  104.     The  trade  in  tran9Uu  was  or  the  value  of 

cye§  of  other  nations.  $5,860,609.    Thus  our  foreign  trade  for  1881  was  of 

The  boandary  question  with  Chili,  so  long  a  sub-  the  aggregate  value  of  $116,431,007,  or  $14,245,169  in 

jest  of  anxiety  u  the  public  mind,  has  been  amicably  excess  of  that  for  1880. 

settled,  aa  you  know,   and  our  relations  with  that  Eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  vessels 

Btry  are  now  completely  harmonious.    Baton  coll-  entered  at  our  ports  gave  place  to  a  movement  of 

to  yoor  mind  an  event  of  such  paramount  impor-  2,579,861  tons  of  merchandise  between  exports  and 

ee  for  oar  country,  I  must  not  omit  to  remind  ^ou  imports ;  and  the  traffic  shows  an  increase  of  836,779 

fif  1^  names  of  the  distinguished  ministers  plenipo-  tons  as  compared  with  that  for  1880. 

Vaaiarj  of  the  United  States  in  Chili  and  the  Argen-  In  the  present  vear  our  commeroa  has  b^un  under 

tme  B^mblto.     As  you  are  aware,  the  question  was  still  more  favorable  auspices,  the  dutiable  exports  for 

St  the  worst  when  these  gentlemen  interpose  I  their  the  flrat  quarter  havinar  been  of  tiiie  value  of  $22,- 

JslaeOfOe  f>r  the  opening^  up  of  new  channels  of  ne^o-  855,091,  and  the   dutiaole  imports   of  the  value  of 

litfiosL,  and  continued  using  it  until  the  final  solution.  $18,243,965.    Hence,  the  foreign  trade  for  the  period 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  luive  to  announce  that  the  first  named  has  been  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $35,- 

^iK^ioa  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  three  friendly  na-  599.056,  exclusive  of  transit  tn^e  and  commodity  tree 

tk3i»  mro  involved,  still  presents  a  character  of  hostil-  of  duty.  For  the  continuance  and  permanence  of  such 

i$T,  and  ia  enveloped  in  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  ren-  a  flattering  state  of  things,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a 

dir  it  impo^ble  to  foresee  the  is.suo.  well-organized  admimstration  governed  bv  prudent 

In  the  mean  time,  the  voice  and  interests  of  America  laws.     1  can  not  but  express  regret  that  tlie  budget 

caU  for  peace  as  a  supreme  necessity  for  the  common  for  the  present  year  has  been  approved  with  a  ho- 

pragie^  and  prosperity.    Bloodshed  must  not  con-  table  deficit  as  compared  with  the  estimated  amount 

tlaae  fbmever.     Humanity  and  civilization  cry  aloud  of  the  revenue.    For  this  reason,  all  my  endeavors 

ht  the  initiation  of  the  evils  of  warfare,  and  more  have  tended  to  reduce  the  cxpunditures,  without  pro- 

particnhErly  in  the  case  of  peoples  between  whom  no  judice  to  the  public  service,  in  order  that  they  nLiy 

resl  groonds  for  antagonism  exist.    The  Argentine  not  be  in  excess  of  the  income  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 

G^vemmoit,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  friendship  to-  year. 

ward  the  cootendin^  nations,  had  taken  steps  to  offer  The  foreign  branch  of  the  national  debt  increased 

its  mediation  conjointiy  with  the  Government  of  Bra-  by  $25,000,000  in  1881,  owing  to  the  loan  negotiated 

io\  and  o(  the  United  States,  should  those  accept  the  for  the  extension  of  the  government  railways,  and  the 

proeoaal,  with  the  aim  of  a  solution  of  the  conflict  on  two  provincial  loans  of  Buenos  Ayres  passed  to  the 

•qmtaUe  and  fitting  terms.    The  general  tenor  of  our  debit  of  l^e  nation  in  virtue  of  tiie  Le*/  de  la  Capital, 

Yet  the  total  national  debt  on  the  81  st  of  last  Deocm- 

*  See  p.  23.  ber  only  reached  the  sum  of  $79,401,141,  paymenia  on 
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that  debt  having  been  made  in  1881  to  the  amount  of  gation.     On  tfie  24th  of  December,  1881,  the 

$3,211,449     The  regularity  with  which  the  service  of  committee  made  a  statement  of  deticite  for  the 

ail  our  public  debts  has  been  attended  to,  as  well  as     ^.,«^^„^ r  «:„:„«  xu^  i„4.«  t-««o«««-  ««  ^«^«- 

tJie  punctual  payment  of  the  relatively  higll  rate  of  in-  P"rpose  of  giymg  the  late  Treasurer  an  oppor- 

terest  which  they  bear,  has  kept  up  the  most  of  our  tunity  of  explanation.     That  statement  was  as 

bonds  to  about  par,  while  some  of  them  have  been  and  follows : 

are  still  quoted  at  a  premium.    This  flattering  state  of  g^^^p  jj^n.i  wrip $110  00 

things,  besides  aidmg  us  to  secure  the  conversion  of  ctty  railroad  certificates 12,772  21 

our  public  debt  into  another  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  City  and  cuuniy  bonds  and  coupons 18,164  80 

and  with  a  smaller  sinking  fund,  will  pave  the  way  to  <k)uiitv  scrip 5«8  81 

a  reduction,  and  ultimately  to  the  complete  abolition  United  Stales  currency 6^,742  88 

(our  constant  aim)  01  export  duties.  State  scrip ^A^S  11 

In  my  previous  message  1  remarked  that  "every  *ToXaX                              .  ..          $164,820  81 

effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  llonorable  Congress  to  free  "\ \ \ \ 

the  country  of  a  forced  currency  would  be  amply  re-  The  committee  remained  in  session,  reoeiv- 

paid."    Thanks  to  the  law  which  you  promulgated,  ing  such  explanations  as  Mr.  Churchill  chose 

to  the  decision  of  the  Executive  to  remove  the  dim-  ♦«  mva   nntil  \f«v  90   1Rft9    whAn  ita  l^ncrthv 

culty,  to  the  confidence  in  the  public  peace,  to  the  ^^  ^I®'  "'^^J    f^J  tV'      «  *     5  * k     c  ^®^f  ^^ 

rapid  development  of  our  commercial  interests  now  to  report  was  filed  m  the  office  of  the  becretary 

be  observed  on  an  extensive  scale  throuirhout  the  ooun-  of  State.     This  report  contains  the  following 

try,  and  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  dv  the  govern-  amended  statement  of  deficits : 

ment  of  Buenos  Ayres    the  paper  of  tfie  Provincial  United  States  currency $109,888  46 

Bank  of  Buenos  Ay  res  has  been  at  par  smce  the  1st  ot  State  scrip  24,617  M 

December  Uist.  Swamp  land  warrants  .* .  *  .* !  *  *  * !  .*  .*  *  V.'.'.V.         1 10  no 

Thanks  to  the  same  causes,  new  private  banks  have  County  scrip &6S  81 

been  established  with  foreign  capital,  while  those  al-  County  and  city  bunds 1,884  86 

ready  existing  have  materially  improved  m  vitality  City  interest  certificates %,\^  6i 

The  creation  of  a  national  bank  would  not  be  in  '^^^ $189,128  2T 

contradiction  either  to  the  antecedents  of  our  country ,  A  deficit  was  also  shown  on  the  part  of  the 

the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  or  tlie  experience  which  Auditor.     Governor  Churchill  referred  the  re- 

teachcs  us  that  the  current  ot  private  banking  institu-  ^^^^  ^^  ^u^  a  **^-«^,.  r* «««>««!  :«  «  1^4^^.  a^^^ji 

tions  is  as  yet  too  feeble  to  cafry  the  fadliti^  of  capi-  P?*^'  i^  J^?  Attorney-General  in  a  letter  dated 

tat  and  credit  to  all  parts  of  the  republic.  May  27th,  m  which  he  said,  among  other  thmgs : 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  public  insfaiiction.  Under  all  the  drcumstances  surrounding  this  mat- 

which  has  been  one  ot  our  chief  preoccupations,  I  ^e^,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  refer  thw  report  to 

have  to  mention  an  event  ot  importance  for  the  luture  '  ^^^^  ^be  request  thit  yoS  look  into  the  sa£e  and 

ot  education.     A  Teachers*  Congress  has  heen  com-  (^t^  ^^^h  coursem regard  thereto  as  yourofllcial  duty 

menced,  and  is  now  approaching  the  termination  of  its  m^y  require             -^                       i                        j 

session.    To  the  call  ot  the  Argentine  Republic  promi-  ^  f^^m  'pereonally  mterested  in  so  much  of  tlie 


T»~,.  .         ,    .     ^      •  •    A    '  .     -    -    i...  v^  «^v^. »**^«  I..W  vv.*-*...,*^^ »  authority  m  the  prem- 

guay,  Bolivia,  and  the  Central  American  republics,  jg^s,  1  do,  nevertheless,  most  solemnly  protest  against 

take  their  seati  in  the  Congress  m  well  as  the  most  i^  ^ode  of  procedure,  and  allege  my  ftill  conlKlenco 

notable  of  our  own  professors     Whatever  the  nature  th^t  when  a  legal  investigation  S  had  into  the  affairs 

of  the  solutions  arrived  at  by  that  assembly,  in  regard  ^f  ^he  Treasurer's  offici  during  my  entire  term  of 

to  rules,  principles^  and   general  systems  of  educa-  service,  it  wiU  appear  that  aU  moncvs  for  which  my 

tion,  the  real  and  immediate  result  wiU  be  that  of  gecurities  and  myselt  were  responsibfe  have  been  fully 

having  brought  the  South  Amencan  peoples  together  accounted  for  accordmg  to  law.    A  brief  experien<4 

for  the  most  noble  of  purptwi^— the  eduoition  of  the  i^fore  the  committee  convinced  my  attorneys  that  it 

people,  and  of  elevating  and  dignifying  the  men  who  ^,^  ^ue  to  myself  and  securities  that  I  shoifid  let  the 

devote  themselves  to  the  apostolateot  teaching.  .  .  .  committee  take  its  own  course,  and  await  a  lawfUl  and 

In  the  belief  that  I  have  drawn  a  faithful  and  aoou-  p^per  investigation  of  my  accounts  as  Treasurer, 

rate  sketch  ot  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  *     «^                «>                 " 

administrative  movement  in  the  year  just  expired,  Kailboad  Aid  Bonds. — In  March  a  biU  was 

and  invoking  the  Divine  nrotection  for  your  deliber-  filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 

ations,  I  declare  the  legislative^^^riwl  ^f  ^^2^]o  be  E^^tern  District  of  Arkansas,  in  the  suit  of 

Bpiaros  AVBE3,  Jfoy  12, 1882.  William  II.  Tompkins  (of  New  York)  against 

the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 

ARKANSAS.  State  Government.  — The  pany,  which  raises  the  question  of  the  liability 
State  officers  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  of  the  railroad  companies  for  the  "railroad  aid 
Governor,  Thomas  J.  Churchill  (Democrat);  bonds "  issued  to  them  by  the  Sttite.  The  corn- 
Secretary  of  State,  Jacob  Frolicb ;  Treasurer,  plaint  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  1.  That 
William  E.  Woodruff;  Auditor,  John  Craw-  the  bonds  were  issued  by  the  State  with  the 
ford ;  Attorney-General,  C.  B.  Moore ;  Super-  distinct  understanding  that  the  roads  were 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  L.  Denton ;  to  pay  them.  2.  That,  notwithstanding  the 
Land  Commissioner,  D.  W.  Lear.  Judiciary —  road  has  changed  its  name,  the  liability  still 
£.  H.  English,  Chief-Justice;  W.  M.  Harrison  exists.  3.  That,  although  the  Supreme  Court 
and  John  B.  Eakin,  Associate  Justices.  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  declared  the  act 

AuDnoB's    Accounts.  —  In    March,    1881,  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued  unconstitn- 

charges    having    been    made    that    Oovernor  tional,  yet  the  roads  received  the  bonds,  sold, 

Churchill  was  in  default  in  his  accounts  as  indorsed  and  received  the  money  for  them — 

State  Treasurer,  which  office  he  had  held  from  they  beoirae  commercial  paper,  and  therefore 

November  13,  1874,  to  Janua»'y  12,  1881,  the  the  roads  are  responsible  for  their  payment. 

State  Senate  appointed  a  committee  of  investi-  The  railroad  company  entered  a  general  de- 
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mnrrer  to  the  bill,  alleging  as  grounds,  among 
others,  that  the  present  owners  of  the  road  are 
not  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  State  aid 
boods^  becaase  they  are  purchasers  without 
notice ;  and  that  the  act  of  1868  is  void,  under 
which  the  bonds  were  issued. 

Statistics. — TJie  mileage  of  completed  rail- 
roads in  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  stated  as  follows : 

Gnufft^  four  feel  eight  and  a  half  inches — standard, 

St.  ljBfm\%,  Iron  Moan  tain,  and  Soathern  Bnilroad. . .  46i:| 

Lictk  Kodu  Misftissliipi  River,  and  Texaa  Railway. .  17u 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway lOd 

Maophia  and  Little  Rock  RaUway 185 

Kauaa  City.  Sprin^lleld,  and  Memphis  RaibtHtd \^) 

9l  Loaid  and  San  Francisco  Railway,  about .......  100 

Arksaaas  and  Loalaiana  Railway 40 

Ix«o  Mountain  and  Helena  Raibroad 48 

Total M(i2i 

With  narrow  (or  three  feet  and  three  feet  six 
inches)  gauge,  there  are  the — 

MIlM. 

Teas  and  St  Loaia  Railway 416 

Arkaons  and  Midland  RaUway 50 

H«t  Sprimrs  Railroad 25 

CoCtaai-Plant  and  BHiik!«y  Railroad 11 

SMRy  asd  Weat  Point  Railroad ^ 

Total BIO* 

Total  mileage 1 ,778 


More  than  one  fonrth  of  this  mileage  is 
owned  by  the  Gould  syndicate.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  ad- 
ditional will  be  completed  in  1883.  The  Iron 
Mountain  road  enters  the  State  near  its  north- 
east corner  and  passes  out  at  the  southwest. 
From  this  line  the  following  branches  have 
been  projected :  the  White  River  Branch, 
starting  two  miles  north  of  Newport,  and  run- 
ning northwest  through  the  White  Kiver  Val- 
ley ;  the  Memphis  Branch,  from  Newport 
through  Jackson,  Cross,  and  Crittenden  Coun- 
ties ;  the  Crowley  Kidge  Branch,  to  be  ex- 
tended south  from  Forest  City,  its  present  ter- 
minus, to  Alexandria,  La. ;  tlie  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Branch,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long, 
from  Beebe,  White  County,  west  to  Fort  Smith, 
crossing  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  road 
at  Conway,  Faulkner  County;  the  Louisiana 
Branch,  from  Gurdon,  Clark  County,  south- 
easterly, now  in  operation  to  Camden,  the 
principal  town  of  Southeastern  Arkansas; 
another  branch  farther  to  the  southwest,  from 
Hope  to  Magnolia,  Columbia  County,  thirty- 
five  miles,  to  be  extended  into  Louisiana. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  State  by  counties  and  race,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880: 


rOPULATIOIV. 


COUNTIES. 


lakfey. 


CallMQB. 

QtntSL.. 
CUeot  .. 


Ceeway 


Qswft>rd.. 


Iiaraey. 


G 


lUt  Spring 


lee 


Lararecte 
Lai 


Afg»«firt«. 

Wbito. 

8,088 

4,971 

10.156 

5,026 

6.004 

5,959 

20,823 

20,167 

12,146 

12,05S 

6,285 

4.075 

5,671 

8,5S8 

18,837 

18,273 

10,117 

1,563 

15,TTl 

10,567 

7,2 1:< 

7,191 

14,00«> 

8.5S7 

12.755 

9.546 

7,0HT 

6,776 

14,740 

18,882 

9.415 

1.S99 

h,\\fJSS 

8,261 

6,505 

4.299 

8,978 

2,452 

8,370 

6,041 

12,281 

6,472 

12.788 

11,868 

14,951 

14.455 

6.720 

6,6S4 

9,023 

7,457 

6,IS5 

5,6-29 

7,4S0 

7,405 

19.015 

9,593 

7,n5 

7,030 

9,917 

7.400 

18,086 

16.703 

10.867 

10,6)5 

10.877 

8,118 

22,H86 

6.831 

11,565 

11.078 

5,7-30 

2,116 

8,7S2 

8,315 

Colored. 


8,067 

5,180 

45 

128 

68 

2.210 

2,088 

60 

8,495 

6,208 

22 

6,50a 

8,206 

261 
1,892 
7,516 
1,7S9 
2.206 
6,514 
2,829 
5,7£» 
1,413 

498 

86 

l,56i 

556 

75 

9,421 

746 
2.508 
1,382 

222 

2.763 

17,011 

491 
8,614 

467 


CODimES. 


Lee 

Lincoln 

Little  Riyer . 

\jigaxi 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mtaaisaippi . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita .... 

Perry 

PhUllpa 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

PraWe 

Pulaeki 

Randolph  . . . 
St.  Francis  . . 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp  

Stone  

Union 

Van  Buren . . 
Washington . 

White 

Woodruff. . . . 
Yell 


rOPULATIOK. 


AfRNgato. 


TW  State 


18,288 
9.255 
6,404 

14.885 

12,146 

11,455 
7,907 
9,919 
7,832 
9,574 
5,7-29 

12,959 
6.120 

11,753 
8,872 

21,262 
6,345 
2,1  s>2 
6,857 

14.8-22 
8,435 

82.616 

11.724 
8.889 
8,953 
9,174 
7,273 

19,560 
6,192 
9,047 
6.089 

18,419 
9,565 

23,S44 

17.794 
8.646 

13,852 


Wbiu. 


802,625 


4.188 
4,212 
H,u64 

13.901 
8,148 

11,831 
7,864 
6,824 
4,671 
4,365 
6,471 
9,286 
6.115 
6.504 
8,072 
6,444 
6,951 
1,902 
6.792 

18,418 
6.691 

17,667 

II, OH 
4,921 
7,586 
9,055 
7.262 

17,970 
6,088 
8,>71 
4.984 
6,9-5 
9.447 

22.S«>4 

15,761 
4,163 

12,788 


591.531 


Colored. 

9,150 
5,0-!0 
8,835 

9^ 
4,003 

124 

48 

4.695 

2.664 

5,209 

258 

8,7-22 

5 

6.263 

800 
15,809 

892 

290 
61 

909 

2,784 

14,921 

627 
8,467 
1.866 

a3 

16 

1,541 

1,1'90 

176 

99 

6,484 

118 

944 

2,«»32 

4,488 

1,118 


210,666 


Indoded  in  the  aggregate  are  138  Chinese  883,622  white  and  137,118  colored.     Of  per- 

asd  195  Indians;    416,270  were  males  and  sons  ten  years  of  age  and  npward,  153,229,  or 

^6.246  females,  792,175  natives  and  10,880  28*8  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read,  and  202,- 

of  foreign   birth.     There  were  living  in  the  015,  or  88  per  cent,  were  unable  to  write,  of 

United  States,   520,740  natives  of  Arkansas,  whom  97,990,  or  25*5  per  cent  of  that  class, 
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were  native  whites,  and  103,473,  or  76  per  cent  less,  'which,  though  b  bounden  duty  to  its  suffering 

of  that  class,  were  colored.     There  were  136,-  V^V^^.  was  made  particularly  gratifying  in  conse- 

),IX     \'.       \  Aa  o-in      1        1        1     i.      -.*       J^  quonce  of  Its  speedy  and  impartial  distnbution. 

150  white  and  46,827  colored  wales  twenty-one  ^  t-     j  tr^ 

years  of  a*re  and  over.  The  yield  of  cotton,  The  ticket  nominated  contained  the  follow- 
according  to  the  census,  was  608,256  bales;  of  ing  names:  For  Governor,  James  H.  Berry,  of 
corn,  24,156,417  bushels;  of  oats,  2,219,822 ;  of  Benton  County ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Jacob 
wheat,  1,269,730.  There  were  on  farms,  146,-  Frolich,  of  Wliite  County;  for  Auditor,  A.  W. 
333  horses,  87,082  mules  and  asses,  25,444  Files,  of  Ashley  County ;  for  Treasurer,  W.  E. 
working  oxen,  249,407  milch-cows,  433,392  Woodruff,  Jr.,  of  Pulaski  County ;  for  Asso- 
other  cattle,  246,757  sheep,  and  1,565,098  ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  W. 
swine.  The  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  Smith,  of  Phillips  County;  for  Attorney-Gen- 
lishments  was  1,202,  having  a  capital  of  eral,  C.  B.  Moore,  of  Pulaski  County ;  for 
$2,953,130,  employing  4,556  hands;  value  of  Chancellor,  D.  W.  Carroll,  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
materials  used,  $4,382,080 ;  value  of  products,  ty ;  for  Chancery  Clerk,  J.  W.  Callaway,  of 
$6,756,159.  Ouachita  County;    for  State  Land  Coramis- 

PoLiTiCAL    Conventions.  —  The    Christian  sioner,  W.  P.  Campbell,  of  Woodruff  County ;' 

Temperance  Union  of  Arkansas  met  in  Little*  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  L. 

Rock  in  January,  and  pronounced  in  favor  of  Denton,  of  Phillips  County;  for  Congreasraan- 

a  prohibitory  liquor  law.    A  union  was  effected  at-large,    C.    R.    Breckinridge,    of   Jefferson 

of  this  body  with  the  Prohibition  Alliance  of  County. 

Arkansas,   umler  the  name  of  the  Christian        The  candidate  for  Governor  was  born  abont 

Temperance  and  Prohibition  Union  of  Arkan-  1840.     He  entered  tlie  Confederate  army,  and 

sas.  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Corinth.     He  after- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention   met  in  ward  taught  school  and  studied  law.     In  1868 

Little  Rock  on  tlie  15th  of  June,  and  remained  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.     In  1869  he 

in  session  three  days.     The  following  is  the  moved  to  Benton  County  and  practiced  his 

platform  adopted:  profession  with  success.    In  1872  he  was  again 

Whereas,  In  everv  republican  form  of  government,  ^^^^ted  to   the   Legislature,  and    was  chosen 

havmg  political  paVtics,  the  party  in  power  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  extra  session  called 

Buifrage  of  the  people  is  the  one  which  la  responsible  by  Governor  Baxter  in  1873.     In  1876  he  was 

for  the  public  welfare ;  and,  .     ^  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention,  and  was 

Wfterea,  The  Democratic  party  is  m  power  in  Ar-  ^lade  chairman.    In  1878  he  was  elected  judge 

kansas,  and  the  people  therctore  look  to  it  to  guard  .      .,       ^    j.   »    ^^  »  i    a-  i,  •  4.      tt  • 

their  interests  and  to  take  up  all  questions  in  which  ^^  ^he  first  judicial  district.     He  was  nomi- 

they  are  interested,  and  to  settle  them  in  such  man-  nated  for  Governor  by  acclamation,  a  circum- 

ner  as  best  to  subserve  the  pubUc  weal;  and,  stance  that  had  never  before  occurred  at   a 

W/tereas  The  question  of  a  proi>er  disi^sition  of  Democratic  Convention  in  Arkansas, 
our  fi-audulcnt  debt,  mvolving  upward  of  thirteen         q^i  ^    r'l.ft^^Ko^i,    G*of«    n^^^^^fW.^    •«*♦   ;« 

millions  of  money,  is  one  of^eater  magnitude  and  ,^^^®   Greenback   State   Convention   met   m 

of  deeper  concern  to  the  people  of  Arkansas,  and  to  the  same  city  on  the  same  day,  and  presented  a 

their  children  atler  them,  than  any  other  question  that  ticket  headed  by  Rnf  us  K.  Garland,  of  Nevada 

ever  presented  itself  to  their  consideration :  therefore,  County,  for  Governor.      The  convention,   be- 

J^esolved,  T^ -  "^  '-  ^"      ' "  ^'~-  ^ '"  ^'  ' 

party  to  take 
accordance 
and  the  wis 

iZ^/wi,  That  It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  next  Legislature  election  of  State  oflScers  on  the  same  day  as 

to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  |,he  congressional  election 
State  of  Arkansas  which  will  forever  prohibit  the        jj^     Republican  State  Convention   met   in 

Lesrislature  from  the  pavment,  compromising,  fund-  -  .-^,    t»     f        ~T    ^^i.     *  t  i     "^""^^  "   lu     *  i 

inff,  or  otherwise  recognizing  the  fraudulent  raUroad  Little  Rock  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  on  the  fol- 

aid,  levee,  or  Ilolforl  h(md<^  of  the  State  of  Arkansa.^,  lowing  day  completed  its  ticket.    One  hundred 

or  claims,  or  pretended  claims,  upon  which  they  are  and  fifty  delegates  were  present,  all  parts  of 

^^n^'  /    J  mi   ..        J         J  *i-  .  .1-    c  .    T     -1  the  State  being  represented.     Colonel  W.  D. 

Jiesolved.  That  we  demand  that  the  State  Legisla-  qi„„u  ...««  «^.«:«««.rwi  ^^«  r^^^«»«^«     tk^  »4^k». 

ture  shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  provide  Slack  was  nominated  for  Governor     The  other 

for  funding  and  pnyiiii?  interest  upon  the  ju:*t  debt  of  nominees  were  as  follows:   For  Secretary  of 

the  State,  and  providing  a  sinking-fund  to  ultunately  State,  A.  A.  Tufts,  of  Ouachita  County;  for 

extinguish  it.  ..,.       .  County  Auditor,  J.  M.  McClintock,  of  Prairie 

/^*j<>/r.^   That  we  demand  Rtnct  ac^^^  County;    for   Treasurer,   Charles   A.   Water- 

all  State  officers,  and  that  all  demands  duo  the  State  ,  *^    /»  r»i  mi*       >-i        2       i?       a         •  ^     t 

from  every  officer,  person,  or  body  corporate,  be  speed-  house,  of  Phillips  County;  tor  Associate  Jus- 

ily  enforecd.  tice  of  Supreme  Court,  William  May,  of  Yell 

litsolred^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  education  of  Countv ;   for  Attorney-General,  Thomas  Gib- 

the  masses  bv  means  of  puWic  schools,  free  to  all.  ^  g^n    of  Yell  Countv;  for  Chancellor,   W.  A. 

Jitsolced,  That  we  do  reaffirm  and  approve  the  pnn-  vr^' ^^„     ^p    r  ,^k„,  '     n^,.^4-rr .    ^«-   ny^^-^^^^^ 

ciples  announced  and  promuLmted  bv  t^he  Democratic  5J,^°r^®'   5^^*^*^^^^^?^^^""^^  ^    ^^^   Chancery 

party  of  the  United  States  at  Cincinnati  in  1880.  Clerk,  J.  T.  Penn,  of  Boone  County ;  for  State 

Resolved^  That  we  favor  immigration,  and  recom-  Land    Commissioner,    John    H.   Johnson,    of 

mend  to  the  Legislature  to  adopt  all  practical  means  Woodruff  County ;  for  Superintendent  of  Pnb- 

to  brin^  laboj-  and  capital  to  the  State  y    Instruction,  R.  H.  Param,  of  Pulaski  Conn- 

.«e*o/re/<.  That  we  return  thanks  to  the  General  Gov-  ^         vr  •      ^'  i     ^       i^ 
emment  for  iN  prompt  action,  dimni?  the  late  great  ty.     No  nomination  was  made  for  Congress- 
flood,  m  providing  aid  for  the  destitute  and  the  home-  man-at-large,   that  matter  being  left  to  the 
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State  Central  Coramittee,  which  subsequent-  received  appropriations    of  $11, 923,385,  re- 

1?  named  C.  E.  Cunningham.     The  platform  turned  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  balance  of 

a^iopted  arraigns  the  Democratic  party  for  rob-  $1,182,239.     One  hundred  and  nineteen  new 

bing  the  school-fund,  for  robbing  the  State  buildings  had  been  authorized,  at  an  estimated 

Treasury  of  nearly  $250,000,  and  for  various  cost  of  $175,950,  at  military  posts  in  twenty 

<^er  acts  entailing  evil  consequences.  different   States  and  Territories ;    repairs   to 

Electiox  Returns. — At  the  election,  on  the  military  buildings  throu^^hout  the  country  had 

4th  of  September,  the  Democratic  ticket  was  cost,  it  was  estimated,  $428,508 ;  $4,899  had 

elected.   The  votd  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  been  expended  on   account  of  buildings  for 

Berry,  87,675  ;  Slack,  49,352;  Garland,  10,142.  school  and  religious  purposes;  and  $7,494  had 

The  vote  on  the   liquor-license  question  was  been  applied  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 

78,8S9  for  license,  and  45,041  against.     Only  hospitals.     The  Ordnance  Department  had  on 

tw^elve  counties  (Ashley,  Columbia,  Franklin,  hand  53,542  small-arms,  as  a  reserve  supply, 

Grant,  Johnson,  Loj^an,  Madison,  Marion,  Pope,  the  number  showing  an  increase  of  16,000  dur- 

Sc  Francis,  Washin'^on,  and  Woodruff)  voted  ing  the  year.     The  Springfield  breech-loading 

against  lio^nse.     The  Senate  consists  of   27  arm  still  continued  to  give  satisfaction,  and  was 

D^jmoi-rats,  2  Republicans,  and  2  Greenback-  believed  to  have  no  superior  as  a  single  breech- 

ers :  the  House,  of  78  Democrats,  18  Repub-  loader  for  troops,  and  to  be  destined  to  hold 

licans,  and  2  Greenbackers.  its  place  till  it  is  superseded  by  a  niagazine- 

Tae  following  were  the  Democratic  nomi-  gun.  The  Paymaster-General  accounted  for 
ntss  f*>r  district  Congressmen :  First  District,  the  receipt  and  expenditure  in  his  department 
Poind  ^xter  Dann,  of  St.  Francis  County ;  Sec-  of  $16,132,245,  without  loss,  and  reported  that 
onJ  District,  James  K.  Jones,  of  Hempstead  the  deposit  system,  which  had  been  instituted 
Coanty;  Third  District,  John  H.  Rogers,  of  for  the  benefit  of  enlisted  men,  was  tending  to 
Sebastian  County;  Fourth  District,  Samuel  W.  encourage  habits  of  economy  and  to  check  de- 
Peel,  of  Benton  County.  They  were  elected  sertion.  During  the  ten  years  that  the  system 
on  the  7th  of  November  over  their  opponents,  had  been  in  operation,  $3,813,081  had  been  de- 
The  f«»llowing  is  the  vote :  First  District,  Dunn,  posited  by  the  men,  and  $2,706,013  drawn  out 
12,436;  opposition,  719.  Second  District,  by  them,  leaving  $1,046,468  still  on  deposit. 
Jones,  14,8-*)!  ;  J.  A.  Williams,  11,475  ;  others,  The  number  of  deaths  of  soldiers  during  the 
S47.  Third  District,  Rogers,  10,522;  M.  W.  year  had  been  250,  of  which  161  were  from 
Benjamin,  7.840.  Fourth  District,  Peel,  6,657;  disease,  and  89  from  wounds,  accidents,  and 
others,  1,240.  Congressman-at-large,  Breok-  injuries.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  was 
inridga,  43,327 ;  C.  £.  Cunningham,  21,394.  equivalent  to   10  per  thousand  of  the  mean 

MiscBLLANEous. — The  University  of  Little  strength  of  the  force.    The  proportion  of  fatal 

Rock,   a  Methodist   institution,    was  opened  results  to  cases  treated  was  1  to  161.    The 

during  the  year.    Eureka  Springs  has  assumed  Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the 

inportance  as  a  health  resort.    In  the  spring  new  School  of  Application  for  Infantry  and 

the  Misaissippi  Valley  was  visited  by  unusually  Cavalry  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  were  serving  a 

difltractire  floods,  from  which  the  towns  of  most  useful  purpose.     Their  cost  is  not  more 

Helena  and  Arkansas  City  suffered  severely,  than  that  of  garrisons  of  the  same  size,  *^  and 

A  State  Bar  Association  was  organized  in  May.  they  are,  in  fact,  only  large  posts,  in  which 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  new  insane  asy-  every  officer  and  soldier  is  being,  by  practice, 

lam,  about  three  miles  from  Little  Rock,  had  better  fitted  for  his  duties."    The  Department 

Iwea  completed.  of  West  Point  had  been  abolished  bv  the  opera- 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    The  tion  of  changes  in  the  commands  of  the  various 

expenditures  of  the  War  Department  for  the  departments,  and  the  Military  Academy  at  that 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  were  $45,-  place  had  been,  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 

349,319 ;  tfie  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  academic  year,  restored  to  its  former  position 

ending  in  1883   were  $55,662,420;    and   the  under  the  law.   A  good  account  has  been  given 

eadmates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1884  of  the  condition  of  discipline  in  the  Academy, 

amoanted   to    $38,897,620.     Seven  thousand  The  report  of  the  Ad  jutant-General  represented 

three  hnndred  and  forty-one  enlistments  had  that  interest  in  the  militia  was  increasing  in 

been  made  during  the  year,  while  3,721  deser-  many  States.     Whenever  it  was  requested,  the 

tiofis  had  taken  place.     The  necessity  of  pro-  Department  sent  officers  of  the  Army  to  the 

Tiding  some  remedy  for  the  frequency  of  de-  State  encampments,  to  inspect  them,  and  afford 

Krtion*,  which  is  not  only  very  expensive,  but  such  assistance  as  might  properly  be  given.    A 

13  very  hurtf  nl  to  the  morale  of  the  Army,  was  board,  authorized  by  a  previous  act  of  Con- 

apparent^     The  Secretary  of  War  suggested  gress,  had  sat  for  fifteen  months — from  July  5, 

tbtt  a  partial  remedy  might  be  found  in  restor-  1881,  to  September  30,  1882 — in  the  examina- 

ifigthe  standard  of  pay  to  what  it  was  in  1865,  tion  of  guns,  and  submitted  its  report  on  the 

or  to  sixteen  dollars  a  month  for  a  private  sol-  Intter  day.     Forty  guns  on  thirteen  different 

dler,  and  a  proportionate  amount  for  each  non-  systems  were    tested  by  it,  and  six  selected 

cyyaimiiiMoned    officer.     The    Quartermaster's  from  the  number  as  best  enduring  the  trials 

Department  having  had  a  balance  of  $1,705,296  were  subjected  to  severe  supplementary  tests. 

^  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  having  The  three  of  the  latter  number  that  stood  all 
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the  tests  most  snccessfullj  and  satisfactorily  than  Tirfl  o^o  o  o  a  ^^  ^  second,  Dr.  Siemens  pro- 
were  recommended  as  suitable  for  the  service,  ceeds: 

They  are,  in  tiie  order  of  their  determined  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  loss  of  heat,  solar 
merit,  the  Lee,  the  Chafi'ee-Heece,  and  the  temperature  has  not  diminished  sensibly  for  centuries, 
Hotchkiss  guns,  and  represent  the  ditferent  i*'  we  neglect  the  periodic  changes,  apparently  con- 
systems  of  the  detachable  and  fixed  magazines.  5®^^^"^^^  ^f  "PP^jr^ce  of  sun-spots  that  have 
r^  , ,  ..,  T  !•  u  J  J  •  been  observed  by  Lockyer  and  others,  and  the  quca- 
Troubles  with  Indians  have  occurred  dunng  tion  forocs  itseUupon  is,  how  this  giiat  loss  di  be 
the  year  only  m  Arizona  and  the  southwestern  sustained  without  producing  an  observable  diminu- 
part  of  Now  Mexico,  where  the  Apaches  had  tion  of  solar  temperature,  even  within  a  human  life- 
made  disturbances.  The  military  force  in  the  ^®'  ^  .  .  ,  ,,  .  ^  j  ■•  ^ 
region  had  been  increased,  and  no  further  Among  the  ingenious  hyT>othc8es  intended  to  ac- 
1  ^  Li  1.  ^'^v**  <uv<«aov%j,  auy.  uv  AutwrcA  ©ount  for  a  contmuancc  of  sokr  hcst  18  that  of  shnuk- 
trouble  of  moment  was  apprehended.  The  aj,©,  or  gradual  reduction,  of  the  sun's  volume,  sug- 
Secretary  approved  the  recommendations  of  gestod  bv  Helmholtz.  It  may,  however,  be  argued 
the  General  and  the  several  Department  oflS-  against  tliis  theory  that  the  heat  eo  produced  would 
cers,  that  the  limit  of  the  enlij^ted  strength  of  J®  ^i^™^??  throughout  its  miiss,  and  would  have  to 
*u  A  u  «  1  «.  on  f\f\f\  •«  4.  A  roe  f\f\f\  •>«  brought  to  the  surlacc  by  conduction,  aided,  per- 
the  Army  be  fixed  at  30,000  instead  of  26,000  haps,  by  convection ;  but  we  know  of  no  matcAil  of 
men,  as  now  established,  with  no  increase  m  sufficient  conductivity  to  transmit  anything  approach- 
the  number  of  officers ;  that  measures  be  taken  ing  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation, 
into  consideration  for  the  erection  of  perma-  Chemical  action  between  the  constituent  parts  of 

nent  and  comfortable  posts  at  important  stra-  f„«  r*  b^  tt'dXuf  ^^tie^^^duAiTsuIh 

tegic  points,  to  take  the  place  of  hastily  and  combination  would,  ere  this,  have  accumuUted  on 

cheaply  built  posts,  which,  having  served  their  the  surface,  and  would  have  foimed  a  barrier  against 

purpose  as  pioneer  outworks,  might  be  aban-  further  action. 

doned  ;  that  provision  be  made  in  the  Articles  These  difficulties  led  Sir  William  Thomson  to  the 

.V*'  \i7  '    r^«  Ji.^  ^«o:«««*:^«  ^fi  «^.^^  ^05^^      *  suggestion  that  the  cause  ot  maintenance  of  solar  tem- 

ot   War  for  the  designation  of  some  officer  at  pe?Sure  might  be  found  in  tlie  circumstance  of  me- 

each  garrison  or  post  to  try  and  punish  soldiers  teorites,  not  fallmg  upon  the  sun  from  great  distances 

for  minor  offenses,  so  as  to  avoid  numerous  and  in  space,  as  had  been  suggested  b;^  Mayer  and  Watei^ 

cumbrous  courts-martial :  that  regulations  be  *<>°»  ^ut  circulating  witir  an  acquired  velocity  within 

provided  for  such  stated  exchanges  of  stations  the  planetary  distances  of  the  sun  and  he  shows  that 

|/ivrTmvi^^  w    oM^^  ''•^a^^^  ^^v.  auft^o  yiL  DMM.iyu3  ^^j^  pouud  of  matter  SO  imported  would  represent  a 

by  regiments,  that  otticers  and  men  at  the  large  number  of  heat-units,  without  disturbing  the 
frontier  posts  maybe  assured  that  they  will,  planetary  equilibrium.  But,  m  considering  more  care- 
in  their  turn,  be  transferred  to  points  nearer  fuHv  the  enormous  amount  of  planetcry  matter  that 
the  more  thickly -settled  parts  of  the  country  ;  ^'""^^^  ^  ^'^^fu^^  the  maintenance  of  the  solw 
*k«4.  4-u^  «-«k;K:*:««  ^4*  ♦Vwv  ««„«.««*  ^e  ^:^^  1.  temperature.  Sir  Wilham  Thomson  soon  abandoned 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  payment  of  mileage  this  Vpothiis  for  that  of  simple  transfer  of  heat  from 
to  officers  traveling  on  land-grant  railroads  be  the  interior  of  a  fluid  sun  to  the  surface  b;^-  means  of 
repealed  ;  that  measures  be  taken  immediately  convection-currents,  which  latter  hypo^esis  is  at  the 
for  strengthening  the  sea-coast  defenses  of  the  present  time  supported  by  Professor  Stokes  and  other 
country,  and  particularly  for  connecting  tor-  ^^^^«  physicists. 

pedo-lines  with  the  instruments,  which  must  After  designating  certain  facts  which  seem 

be  placed  within  the-  fortifications  on  shore,  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Helmholtz,  Dr.  Sie- 

used  for  firing  them ;  that  the  strength  of  the  mens  proposes  a  new  hypothesis  by  which,  he 

Engineer  Battalion  be  raised  to  520  men ;  and  claims,  the  objections  to  the  gravitation  theory 

that  the  Weather  Bureau  be  made  a  distinct  may  be  avoided,  and  yet  the  conservation  of 

organization,   separate  from  the  Army,  and  solar  energy  accounted  for.     The   principal 

maintained  by  separate  appropriations.  points  in  this  hypothesis  are : 

ASTRONOMICAL    PHENOMENA    AND  1.  That  stellar  space  is  everywhere  filled 

PROGRESS.    Db.  Siemenb's  New  Theoby  of  with  something  more  substantial  than  the  In- 

THB  Sun. — An  interesting  paper  on  the  con-  miniferous  ether;  or  that  hydrogen,  oxygen, 

servation  of  solar  energy  was  read  before  the  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  some  of  their  gaseous 

Royal  Society  of  London  by  Dr.  0.  William  Sie-  compounds,  in  a  highly  rarefied  condition,  are 

mens,  of  England,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1882.  universally  diffused.     The  existence  of  large 

In  the  May  number  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Cent-  quantities  of  matter  in  the  inter- sidereal  spaces 

ury"  the  views  of  the  distinguished  author  is  demonstrated,  in  fact,  by  the  fall  of  meteors 

are  stated  more  at  length,  in  an  article  which  and  meteoric  stones. 

has  attracted  very  general  attention.  After  2.  The  attraction  of  the  sun  is  constantly 
pointing  out  the  facts  that  the  amount  of  heat  producing  an  inward  flow  of  this  cosmical  mat- 
poured  down  annually  upon  the  surface  of  our  ter  to  the  solar  surface,  and,  as  the  central  orb 
earth  is  a  million  times  greater  than  that  pro-  of  our  system  rotates  with  a  tangential  velocity 
ducible  by  all  the  coal  raised,  which  is  esti-  of  1*25  mile  per  second,  the  efi*ect  of  such  mo- 
mated  at  280,000,000  tons  d  year ;  that  the  tion  on  the  inflowing  matter  would  be  similar 
earth  intercepts  only  gggoo'oooftT  P^rt  of  the  to  the  mechanical  action  of  a  fan,  *' drawing  it 
heat  radiated  by  the  sun ;  and  that,  if  coal  toward  himself  upon  the  polar  surfaces,  and 
were  consumed  in  the  most  perfect  manner  at  projecting  it  outward  in  a  continuous  disk-like 
the  sun's  surface,  the  combustion  of  the  annual  stream  from  the  equatorial  surfaces." 
produce  of  all  the  coal-mines  of  the  earth  3.  During  the  gradual  inflow  of  hydrogen, 
would  supply  the  solar  radiation  for  no  more  oxygen,  and  hydro-carbons,  these  substances 
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p^8  from  their  condition  of  extreme  rarity  and 
inteose  cold  to  that  of  greater  compression  and 
kigber  temperature,  until  reaching,  or  nearly 
Inching,  the  snn^s  surface,  they  ignite,  giving 
hid  to  a  great  development  of  heat.  The  re- 
raita  of  combustion — aqueous  vapor  and  car- 
Ukuc  acid — will  be  borne  by  the  centrifugal 
fijTce  toward  the  solar  equator,  and  thence 
thrown  outward  into  space. 

4.  According,  then,  to  Dr.  Siemens's  hypoth- 
ea^  matter  is  brought  inward  to  the  sun  in 
t  dissociated  condition ;  produces  intense  heat 
bj  its  combustion  at  the  solar  surface ;  is  then, 
in  a  reoombined  state,  projected  into  space  by 
tb«  centrifugal  force  at  the  solar  equator,  again 
to  undergo  the  process  of  dissociation.  The 
indefinite  continuance  of  these  alternate  proc- 
esses is  therefore  an  essential  postulate  in  Dr. 
Siemens^s  hypothesis. 

The  theory  here  outlined  may  yet  encounter 
adverse  criticism.  The  high  standing,  how- 
erer,  of  its  distinguished  author  and  the  ability 
Tith  which  his  views  have  been  presented  and 
iQst^ed  have  secured  the  earnest  attention  of 
tbtr  seientidc  public. 

Sr5-SpoT8  AKD  AuBOBAS. — The  number  of 
RB-spota  has  been  constantly  increasing  since 
ISTS;  and  the  maximum  reached  in  1882  has 
iadicated  an  extraordinary  degree  of  solar  ao- 
trritj.  The  observations  of  the  year  have  afford- 
ed, moreover,  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
theory  that  a  connection  of  some  kind  exists 
between  sun-spots,  auroras,  and  terrestrial  mag- 
Klism.     The  size  of  some  spots  seen  during 
the  year  was  enormous.    On  the  13th  of  April 
oce  appeared  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sun 
vfaieh,  before  it  reached  the  center  of  the  disk, 
iOstned  a  magnitude  nine  times  greater  than 
^  earthed  entire  surface.     On  the  14th  of 
AprQ  several  small  spota  broke  out  a  little  in 
adrftnee  of  the  great  one.    These  rapidly  in- 
Gt^sed  in  size,  so  that  on  the  18th  three  spots 
eiKikl  be  seen  at  the  same  time  by  the  naked 
lye — a  fact  entirely  unprecedented.    Precisely 
It  die  time  of  this  great  solar  activity — ^viz., 
A^  16th — ^the  most  brilliant  aurora  of  recent 
^sm  was  seen  throughout  the  United  States, 
vbik  a  violent  magnetic  storm  was  raging  in 
Ea^land  and  over  the  north  of  Europe. 

Total  Eclipse  of  May  17th. — The  expedi- 
tka  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  British  Government, 
to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  May  17th,  was 
uainea^j  successful.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  on  June  16th,  Mr.  Lockyer  re- 
fditd  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Schuster 
ad  himself,  with  their  assistants,  Messrs. 
Yoods,  Lawrence,  and  Black.  The  duration 
@f  totality  was  but  seventy-two  seconds ;  yet 
k  th»  short  time  three  photographs  were 
taken  which  show  the  corona  to  have  had  the 
uoit  form  a»  that  of  1871,  but  to  have  differed 
m  appearance  from  those  of  1878  and  1867. 
k  was  accordingly  inferred  that  the  corona 
nncB  with  the  sun-spots ;  the  eclipses  of  1871 
ad  l&f^  having  occurred  at  or  near  the  maxi- 
of  solar  activity,  and  those  of  1867  and 
VOL.  zxn. — 8    A 


1878  at  the  minimum.  The  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  a  comet  close  to  the  sun  will  again 
be  referred  to. 

SoLAB  Phenomena  obsebved  at  Gbeen- 
wicH. — The  new  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  W. 
H.  M.  Christie,  presented  his  first  annual  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Visitors  on  Saturday, 
June  8, 1882.    It  is  stated  in  this  report  that — 

The  Bun^s  chromosphere  bad  been  examined  with 
the  half-prism  spectroscope  on  thirty-six  days,  and 
on  every  occasion  prominences  were  seen.  On  one 
day  a  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  spectrum  of 
the  chromosphere  was  made  at  twenty -four  points  of 
the  sun's  limb.  Several  prominences  have  shown 
great  changes  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  huge  displacements  or  contortions  of  the  bright 
lines,  indicating  very  rapid  motions  of  approach  or 
recession,  have  been  noted.  In  particular,  a  promi- 
nence examined  on  Mav  18,  1882.  was  observed  to 
rise  through  a  spaoe  of  about  80  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  a  second,  while  the  C  line  showed  a  displace- 
ment toward  the  red,  gradually  increasing  iVom  li  to 
11 '4  tenth-metres,  corresponding  to  a  motion  of  re- 
cession increasing  in  two  minutes  from  thirty-six  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  nulea  a  second. 

As  observed  at  Greenwich,  the  sun^s  disk 
was  found  free  from  spots  on  only  two  days 
during  the  year  ending  May  20,  1882. 

In  a  communication  to  "  Nature,"  dated  Oc- 
tober 5,  1882,  Mr.  Christie,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  gives  a  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  large  and  nu- 
merous sun-spots,  a  magnetic  storm,  and  a 
brilliant  aurora  borealis  on  the  1st  and  2d  of 
October.  The  largest  sun-spot  of  this  date 
covered  an  area  five  times  greater  than  the 
earth's  surface. 

New  Method  of  finding  the  Sun's  Dis- 
tance.— Mr.  T.  S.  H.  £y tinge,  of  Cains ville, 
Canada,  has  suggested  a  new  method  of  deter- 
mining the  velocity  of  light,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  of  finding  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth.  The  rate  at  which 
light  travels  has  been  ascertained  approximately 
by  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  also 
by  carefully  conducted  optical  experiments. 
Mr.  Eytinge  proposes  a  third  method,  namely, 
by  observations  of  variable  stars.  It  is  well 
kQOwn  that  certain  variables  of  short  period 
have  regular  intervals  of  fluctuation.  If,  then, 
these  intervals  be  accurately  determined,  and 
also  the  changes  produced  in  their  values  by 
the  earth's  orbital  motion,  we  shall  have  the 
time  which  light  requires  to  cross  the  earth's 
orbit.  Mr.  Eytinge  says  he  has  tested  his 
method,  and  that  he  hopes  in  due  time  to  make 
known  his  results. 

Pbofessor  Lanoley's  Mount  Whitney  Ob- 
BEBVATioNS. — Professor  Langley's  experiments 
at  the  Alleghany  Observatory  having  rendered 
it  probable  that  the  amonnt  of  heat  radiated 
by  the  sun  had  been  underestimated  by  pre- 
vious observers,  it  became  desirable  to  verify 
these  results  by  simultaneous  observations  at 
the  base  and  summit  of  a  very  high  mountain. 
Accordingly,  with  the  co-operation  of  General 
W^  B.  Hazeu,  the  head  of  the  United  States 
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Signal  Service,  an  expedition  for  observation  rate  bo  lower  than  that  assigned  by  Pouillet  (if  we  i 

was  sent  to  Mount  Whitney,  in  the  Sierra  Ne-  cept  the  received  values  for  that  of  the  absolute  zen 

vadfls  of  Southern  CflliforniH      Tn  *»NfltiirA  '^  i'nr  ?"^  ^^  ^^^  *^^*®  ^^®  temperature  of  the  earth's  surfku 

vaaasoisoutnemoaliiornia.    in    iNature    lor  in  the  absence  of  the  quality  of  selective  absorption 

August  3,  1882,  Professor  Langley,  after  giving  our  air,  wUl  be  yet  lower  than  that  here  given, 

an  interesting  account  of  the  journey  from  AuBORAS.-Auroral  displays  in  1882  we 

Pittsburg  to  Lone  Pine  at  the  toot  of  the  Si-  ^^re  brilliant  as  well  as  more  numerous  thi 

erras,  and  of  the  laborious  ascent  of  Mount  had  been  observed  for  several  years.    Some 

Whitney,  makes  a  preliminary  report  of  the  the  brightest  occurred  at  the  following  dates 

results  derived  from  simultaneous  observations  ^pril  16th-17th.     A  magnificent  aurora  w 

at  pomts  differing  more  than  two  miles  in  alti-  ^^^  throughout  the  Unitwl  States,  wbenev 

tude.     lie  says :  the  sky  was  clear,  from  nine  o'clock  on  the  eve 


Kned        _  .    

value,  it  is  believed,  will  be  shown  by  the  data  when  Professor  Larkin,  of  New  Windsor,  111.,  wl 

published  to  be  larger  than  those  hitherto  accepted.  watched  it  from  its  first  appearance  tiU  aft 

full    sunshine  as  we  ascend  above  our  atmosphere.  From  midnight  to  1  a.  m.,  April  17th,  the  phcnon 

"What,"  it  nmy  be  asked,  "  would  the  temperature  of  nou  was  at  its  height,  the  whole  northern  heave 

the  soil  be  on  a*  mountain-top  rising  wholly  above  the  ^^™  tbe  horizon  to  the  equator  being  striped  ai 

air,  or  what  the  temperature  of  the  sunward  hcmi-  banded  with  varying  streams  flashing  incessantly, 

sphere  of  the  earth,  if  the  present  absorbing  atmos-  ^'^^'^  ^^  %ht  wouldf  appear  in  the  northern  horiio 

pnere  were  wholly  withdrawn  ? "    The  personal  ex-  ?od  instantlv  rush  to  the  zenith,  producing  cur\atu 

periences  already  alluded  to  may  prepare  the  general  i'^  the  straight  columns,  which  fit  once  resumed  thi 

reader  for  the  paradoxical  result  that,  if  this  atmos-  origmal  position  when  the  wave  passed,  only  to 

phere  were  withdrawn,  the  temperature  would  greatly  wrought  again  in  a  few  seconds, 

fall,  though  under  a  materially  greater  radiant  heat.  The  whole  northern  hemisphere  quaked  with  t 

The  student  of  the  subject  is  aware  that  this  con-  rapiditv  of  lightning  without  cessation  during  t 

elusion  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  loss  by  radiation  bour  following  midnight,  each  upheaval  impellL 

into  space  as  the  atmosphere  is  withdrawn  is  much  light-emitting  matter  to  the  zenith,  where  it  was  i 

more  rapid  than  tlie  gain  by  direct  holar  heat,  but  longer  agitated,  but  floated  slowly  south.     Much 

even  he  may  not  perhaps  be  prepared  for  the  extent  this  actually  descended  as  far  as  Scorpio  80*  south  d« 

of  the  fall.  lination,  so  that  nearly  the  entire  celestial  vault  w 

The  original  observations,  which  will  be  mven  at  *l^<^d  with  the  coruscations.    This  unparalleled  di 

lenpfth,  lead,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  the  conclusion  V^^V  <><*  auroral  activity  was  still  in  motion  at  4^-  8( 

tliat  m  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  the  earth's  tcm-  ^  ^-^  ^ben  the  solar  rays  obscurwl  the  scene.    T 

perature  of  insolation  would  at  any  rate  fall  below  sun-spot  turbulence,  the  aurora,  and  a  magnetic  ston 

-50*  Fahr.,  bv  which  it  is  meant  that  (for  instance)  occurring  all  atone  time,  seem  to  indicate  a  bond 

mercury  woul^  remain  a  solid  under  the  vertical  rays  ^^^^  between  solar  and  terrestrial  energy,  the  seci 

of  a  tropical  sun  were  radiation  into  space  wholly  un-  ^^  ^hich  yet  eludes  research.    The  perpetual  flashii 

checked,  or  even  if,  the  atmosphere  existme,  it  let  m-  ^  the  heavens  was  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  a 

diations  of  all  wave-lengths  pass  out  as  easilv  as  they  J^™;  giving  rise  to  a  scene  of  appalling  grandeur  ai 

oome  in.    Remembering,  then,  that  it  is  not  merely  sublimity. 

by  the  absorption  of  our  air,  but  by  the  selective  April  17th,  6*^'  35*-  P.  M.     A  brilliant  auro 

quality  of  this  absorption,  that  the  actual  surface  tern-  augtrolis  was  seen  in  New  Zealand.     It  is  r 

perature  of  our  planet  IS  mamtained,  we  see  that,  with-  ^^«i.,  ui^  xi.^i.  xuj„  „«„  „!.«,.«♦    i^  «^*   ««:♦ 

out  this  compi^tivcly  little-kno^  function,  it  ap-  markable  that  this  was  almost,  if  not  qui 

pears  doubtful  whether,  even  though  the  air  support-  contemporaneous    with    the    aurora    boreaJ 

ed  respiration  and  combustion  as  now,  life  could  be  above  described, 

maintamed  upon  this  planet.  May  Uth,  IP  15"p.  M.  This  display  was  8e< 

dlpn!f„nnn  t^iT     .  wl'/''  the  Writer's opiniou,  ^^  England.     A  very  bright  streamer  shot  i 

depend  upon  the  Mount  Whitney  observations  alone,  -          ii     i      •         v         AiTi-i 

but  exist  implicitly  in  the  results  of  previous  observ-  "?™  *"©  horizon  beneatk  Cassiopeia,  coveni 

ew,  who  have,  however,  not  apparently  drawn  them,  without  hiding  that  constellation.     Numeroi 

with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Ericsson,'  who  has  white,  flickering  streamers  extended  rapidly  t 

observed  that  the  surface  of  the  airiess  moon  must  re-  y^g^^d  the  northwest,  overspreading  the  nort 

main  cold  even  in  sunshine.  i        .«         ^         r^      •        '    j.    r^       •• 

We  see,  if  these  results  be  true,  that  the  tempera-  ern  hemisphere  from  Cassiopeia  to  Gemini. 

ture  of  a  planet  may,  and  not  improbably  does,  de-  May  l8th,  from  12  to  1  O  clock,  a.  M. 

pend  far  less  upon  its  neighborhood  to,  or  remoteness  bright  aurora  was  seen  in  Scotland, 

from,  the  sun,  than  upon  the  constitution  of  its  gas-  On  August  4th,  from  10*-  SO"-  to  11*^  p.  M. 

cous  envelope,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  fs-.-,  onrnrn  wjis  sftf^n  in  SrotlAnd 

pay  that  wc  miirht  approximately  indicate  already  the  ^°®  aurora  was  seen  m  ocotiana. 

constitution   of    an  atmosphere  which  would  make  October  2d.     A  very  bright  aurora  was  sec 

Mercury  a  colder  planet  than  the  earth,  or  Neptune  in    England    on   the   evening   of  October  2 

as  warm  and  habitable  a  one.  Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  a  bright  arch  e 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  our  in-  tended  along  the  northern  horizon  to  a  heig] 

lormation  as  to  the  special  constituents  of  our  own  air,  ^-  ono     t?«™  ♦i.:^  ««^k  u  -/>m«.i,«KiA  ^^f  Ki^^ 

which  are  chiefly  here  concerned,  is  still  imperfect  ^i  20  .    From  this  arch  *  remarkable  outburs 

thouffh  the  observations  made  at  Mount  Whitney  upon  of  streamers     shot  up  at  intervals  toward  tl 

the  selective  action  of  that  undoubtedly  prominent  zenith,  the  most  active  movements  correspon* 

agent,  water-vapor,  will,  it  is  hoped,  ad'd  somewhat  ing  closely  in  point  of  time  with  the  violei 

^^^Til^'^frS^.or^^^^^ofs^^  u         V     ^  1  J  *v  .  *i,  magnetic  disturbances  of  the  same  evening. 

In  the  same  connection  it  may  be  added  that  the  ^           v.       i  o*i        a    ^^^^a   «».r..«i  ,i;«r»i. 

writer's  investi^tions  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  November  13th.     A  grand  auroral  displ 

that  the  temperature  of  space,  so  called,  must  at  any  was  witnessed  in  New  i  ork  and  other  Nortl 
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em  States  on  the  morning  of  November  13th, 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  describes  it  as 
the  most  brilliant  he  had  seen  in  many  years. 
Its  light  was  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon  at  first  quarter.  Streamers  and  auroral 
waves?  arose  from  the  northern  horizon  to  the 
zenith.  A  feeble  aurora  was  also  seen  on  the 
following  evening. 

November  17th-20th.  Another  extraordi- 
nary aurora  was  seen  very  generally  through- 
out the  Northwestern  States  and  Territories  on 
the  nights  of  November  17th  and  19th.  An  ob- 
83rver  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  who  witnessed  the 
great  aurora  of  1859,  describes  that  of  Novem- 
ber 17th  as  surpassing  it  in  grandeur.  In  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota,  the  dis- 
play was  extremely  brilliant,  the  brightness 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  full  moon.  As 
seen  in  Indiana  and  the  adjacent  Northwestern 
States,  that  on  the  night  of  the  19th  was 
searcely  less  magnificent.  Its  greatest  bright- 
ness was  between  the  hours  of  1  and  6  a.  m. 
Iq  some  places  the  light  was  so  great  that  per- 
sons arose,  supposing  it  to  be  daylight.  The 
aorora  was  preceded  and  attended  by  a  violent 
magnetic  storm  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Large  sun-spots— one  visible  to  the  naked  eye — 
were  seen  a  day  or  two  before  the  aurora. 

TejL^srr  of  Venus. — At  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  ob- 
servations of  the  transit  of  Venus  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1882.  This  committee  consists  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
ai^  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  two  professors 
from  the  Naval  Observatory.  An  appropria- 
tion of  |S5,000  was  also  made  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  observations.  Eight 
stsdona — ^four  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
four  in  the  southern — were  selected  for  the 
observations.  Each  party  of  observers  con- 
sists of  four  members — a  chief  astronomer,  a 
photographer,  and  an  assistant  to  each.  The 
Radons  and  astroaomers-in-chief  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

STaTTOVS.  Chbf  AftronoiiMn. 

Wtt&te^UHi.  D.  C Prof.  WtUUun  Harknest,  U.  S.  N. 

Fort  Tlmrn,  KM Prof.  Goo.  Davidson,  U.  8.  C.  &  G.  8. 

O^ar  K«7^  Fla Prof.  J.  R.  Eastman,  U.  8.  N. 

an  iLDtooio.  Texas  . . .  Prot  Asaph  Hall,  U.  8.  N. 

Saatli^  de  Chile Prof.  Lewis  Boss. 

IfewZfUMd Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  U.  8.  C.  ft  G.  8. 

laata  Craz.  Patai^nia..  Lieat.  8.  W.  Very,  U.  8.  N. 
Csjie  of  Good  Hope. . . .  Prot  8.  Newoomb,  U.  8.  N. 

At  the  Station  last  named,  the  sun  will  set 
with  Venus  on  his  disk,  and  at  New  Zealand, 
iagresa  will  have  taken  place  before  snnrise.* 

The  Execntive  Conmiittee  of  the  Royal  So- 
eitCy  of  London,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Treasury,  have  selected  thirteen  stations 
U>r  the  observation  of  the  transit,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Continental  Europe  have  made 
amilar  arrangements. 

New  Detkbmination  of  the  Earth's  Mean 

*  TUa  arttde  was  written  before  the  date  of  the  transit. 


Density. — A  new  and  ingenious  method  of  find- 
ing the  earth's  density  has  been  devised  and 
applied  by  Professor  von  Jolly,  of  Munich. 
On  the  top  of  a  tower,  seventy-three  feet  high, 
was  placed  a  pair  of  scales.  To  each  plate  of 
the  instrument  a  wire  was  attached  which, 
passing  through  a  zinc  tube,  reached  within 
less  than  four  feet  of  the  eartli.  To  the  lower 
end  of  each  wire  another  plate  was  attached, 
and  under  one  of  these  was  placed  a  globe  of 
lead  one  metre  in  diameter.  Bodies  placed 
first  in  the  upper  scales,  and  then  in  the  lower, 
had  a  measurably  greater  weight  in  the  latter. 
Again,  bodies  weighed  more  or  less  in  the 
lower  scale,  according  as  the  leaden  globe  was 
present  or  absent.  The  differences  of  these 
weights  furnished  data  for  determining  the 
ratio  of  the  earth's  density  to  that  of  lead. 
Mr.  von  Jolly's  experiment  gave  a  mean  den- 
sity of  5*692,  the  density  of  water  being  unity. 
This  slightly  exceeds  the  value  obtained  by  Mr. 
Bailey. 

Minor  Planets. — The  following   asteroids 
were  discovered  in  1882 : 


No. 

niacowtr. 

When 
dliooT«rad. 

Date. 

No. 

221 

Paliaa 

Vienna 

January  19... 

80 

222 

Palisa 

Vienna .... 

February  9... 

81 

228 

Paitn 

Vienna .... 

March  9 

82 

224 

PaHn 

Vienna  .... 

March  80.... 

88 

22fi 

Pallaa 

Vienna 

AprU  19 

84 

226 

Pallaa 

Vienna 

July  19 

85 

227 

Paal  Henry. 

PariB 

August  12  . . . 

7 

228 

Paltaa 

Vienna 

August  19  . . . 

86 

229 

Palisa 

Vienna 

August  22  . . . 

87 

280 

Dr.  de  BaU. 

Hothkamp  . 

September  8  . 

1 

281 

Pdiaa 

Vienna  .... 

September  10 

8S 

It  is  thus  seen  that  of  the  eleven  minor 
planets,  discovered  since  January  1,  1882,  the 
indefatigable  Palisa  has  detected  nine. 

The  elements  of  these  new  members  of  the 
group,  so  far  as  determined,  are  as  follows : 


No. 

Mcnn 

Dbt. 

Pwiod. 

Eeom. 

IncL 

Lonir. 
Ak.  N. 

Long.  Par. 

Dayi. 

•    /  // 

•     /     // 

•     0    If 

221 

80015 

1899-4 

0-1416 

114518 

142  47  53 

880  6417 

222 

8-1942 

20S6-2 

01715 

2   654 

78  10  15 

286  46  60 

228 

8- 1000 

1998-8 

0  1408 

1  57  17 

50  20  56 

10114   4 

224 

2*6422 

1568  7 

0-0850 

565  52 

858  80  40 

272  86  20 

225 

8-8580 

2247-5 

0-24$5 

20  58   2 

200  8518 

802  44   5 

226 

2-7477 

1668-6 

0-2214 

15  48  81 

18519  40 

281  82  46 

227 

'8-17S5 

2069-9 

0-24S2 

9  8918 

880  42  11 

228  42  27 

229 

2-2080 

1196  0 

0-2565 

2  82  49 

818  15  19 

880  82  57 

229 

8-8914 

2281-2 

0-1552 

2  12   4 

80  8144 

820  19  19 

280 

2  8S80 

1844-8 

0-0539 

9  2S28 

289  8012    24R5S26 

281 

2-9260 

lSSO-4 

0-1780 

528   5 

852  58  45    248  49  54 

It  is  seen  from  this  table — 1.  That  the  orbit 
of  No.  224  is  nearly  circular ;  2.  That  those  of 
Nos.  225,  226,  227,  and  228,  are  very  eccen- 
tric; and,  8.  That  the  perihelion  distance  of 
the  last  (228)  is  about  equal  to  the  aphelion 
distance  of  Mars. 

The  following  minor  planets  have  been  re- 
cently named : 

No.  214.  Aschera. 
"   215.  (Enona. 
"   216.  Cleopatra. 
•*  217   Endora. 


No.  206.  Martha. 
♦*   207.  Hedda. 
*»  208.  Lachrimoaa. 
«   210.  Isabella. 
"211.  iBolda. 
"  212.  Medea. 
"  218.  Lilaea. 


**   218.  Blanca. 
'*   219.  lliusnelda. 
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Obsebyations  of  Mikob  Planets  fob  the  lar,  a  little  sooth  of  the  great  red  spot,  were 

Detebmination  of  the  Solas  Paballax. —  systematically  observed  Irom   November  21, 

A  method  of  determiniDg  the  solar  parallax  1881,  to  February  23,  1882.    Tlie  following 

from  observations  of   the  interior  asteroids  spot  of  this  pair  was  apparently  at  rest  rela- 

when  in    opposition  was    proposed    by  Dr.  tively  to  the  red  spot  from  November  22d  to 

Galle  some  years  since.    A  series  of  observa-  December  6th.     About  the  latter  date  it  com- 

tions  to  be  employed  for  tbis  purpose  was  inenced  driftini?  in  the  direction  of  rotation ; 

recently  arrange<l  by  Dr.  Gill,  the  Astronomer  the  total  drift  in  seventy-nine  days  amounting 

Royal  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  minor  to  41°.    During  the  last  sixty  days  the  average 

planets  Sappho  and   Victoria  were  favorably  motion  relatively  to  the  planet^s  sorface  was 

situated  for  such  observations  at  their  oppo-  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 

sitions  in  1882.  In  the  northern  hemispljere  The  two  white  spots  did  not  retain  the  same 
the  necessary  observations  were  made  at  CHn-  relative  positions  in  longitude  with  respect  to 
ton,  N.  Y.,  Dublin,  Strasburg,  Berlin,  Both-  each  other.  The  observations  also  indicate 
kamp,  Leipsic,  Upsala,  and  Moscow ;  and  in  that  the  whole  surface  of  Jupiter  outside  the 
the  southern  hemisphere  at  Melbourne,  Rio  equatorial  belt  rotates  with  nearly  the  same 
de  Janeiro,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Natal,  angular  velocity.  Also  that  these  spots  are 
The  number  of  stations  south  of  the  equator  Is  not  fixed,  but  may  have  a  slow  direct  or  retro- 
less  than  in  the  north,  but  from  the  clearer  grade  motion.  Professor  Hough  remarks  that 
skies  of  the  southern  hemisphere  an  equal  the  observations  of  these  spots  may  have  an 
number  of  available  observations  was  looked  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  plan- 
for  as  probable.  The  value  of  the  sun^s  hori-  et^s  physical  condition,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
zontal  parallax  resulting  from  the  observations  the  rotation  of  its  different  parts, 
will  doubtless  be  made  known  at  an  early  There  are  also  two  principal  white  spots  in 
day.  the  great  equatorial  belt,  differing  in  longitude 

Dr.  Gill,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  pre-  about  16°,  and  in  latitude  about  1".    The  rota- 

viously  deduced  a  value  of  the  solar  parallax  tion  period  for  these  spots  has  been  found  to 

from  hehometer  observations  of  Mars  in  oppo-  be  9"  60"*  9*8*'  or  5"-  28'  less  than  that  of  the 

sition.  great  red  spot.    In  other  words,  the  equatorial 

Obsbbvations  of  Pbofessob  Hough. — The  spots  drift  in  the  direction  of  Jupiter's  rotation 
annual  report  of  Professor  G.  W.  Hough,  Di-  at  the  rate  of  260  miles  per  hour ;  making  a 
rector  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  at  Chi-  complete  revolution  on  the  planet's  surface  in 
cago,  was  issued  in  June,  1882.  The  planet  about  forty-five  days.  Professor  Hough  adds 
Jupiter  has  been  an  object  of  special  study  dur-  that  *^  from  observations  on  other  smsJl  white 
ing  the  past  year,  as  it  had  been,  in  fact,  since  spots,  as  well  as  on  dark  markings  near  the 
1879.  Recent  observations,  it  is  claimed,  en-  equator,  it  is  probable  that  the  matter  in  the 
able  us  to  decide  definitely  in  regard  to  the  equatorial  regions  constantly  drifts  in  the  di- 
motion  of  certain  points  on  the  disk,  though  rection  of  the  planet's  rotation ;  and  it  seems 
the  physical  condition  of  the  planet  is  still  probable  that  the  rate  of  this  drift  depends  on 
somewhat  uncertain.  The  most  important  the  latitude."  From  all  the  observations  we 
conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Hough  are:  that  may  infer  tliat  no  exact  period  can  be  assigned 
the  changes  taking  place  on  the  planet  are  as  that  of  Jupiter's  rotation,  and  that,  in  fact, 
very  slow  in  their  operations  ;  that  the  ob-  the  period  varies  with  the  latitude, 
served  phenomena  on  the  disk  are  probably  Mr.  S.  W.  Bumham,  who  had  been  absent 
periodical,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  on  some  months  at  the  Washburn  Observatory, 
the  sun's  surface ;  that  some  of  the  marks  or  Wisconsin,  has  returned  to  Chicago,  and  re- 
objects  noticed  are  much  more  permanent  in  sumed  his  observations  oa  double  stars  with 
their  positions  than  others ;  that  at  least  the  the  great  refractor  of  the  Dearborn  Observa- 
superficial  parts  of  the  planet  are  in  a  liquid  or  tory.  He  is  preparing  for  publication  a  cata- 
plastic  condition;  that  the  great  red  spot  is  logue  of  151  double  stars,  discovered  by  him- 
not  fixed  as  a  solid  portion  of  the  planet's  self  during  the  past  three  years,  and  also  a 
crust,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  slowly  retro-  collection  of  all  his  star  observations  during 
grading ;  that  the  mean  period  of  rotation  be-  the  same  period. 

tween  September  25,   1879,   and   March   29,  Professor  Hough's  report  has  an  engraving 

1882,  was  9"-  55"**  85-9*;  that  the  apparent  rota-  of  the  Chicago  University,  showing  the  tower 

tion  period  has  increased  about  four  seconds  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  one  of  the  18^- 

since  the  opposition  of  1879,  indicating  a  total  inch  equatorial,  and  twelve  colored  drawings 

drift  of  the  red  spot  in  longitude  of  40,000  showing  the  appearance  of  Jupiter's  disk  at 

miles;  and  that  this  interesting  object  may  be  different  times,   giving  the  forms,  positions, 

regarded  as  ^^an  immense  floating  island  29,-  and  colors  of  the  belts  and  spots.    A  compari- 

600  miles  in  length,  by  8,300  miles  in  breadth,  son  of  these  drawings  shows  very  clearly  the 

which  has  maintained  its  shape  and  size,  with-  relative  drift  of  the  spots  on  the  planet's  sur- 

out  material  change,  during  more  than  three  face, 

years."  Comets. — The  first  comet  of  1882  was  dis- 

Several   small  elliptical  white    spots  have  covered  by  Mr.  Charles  8.  Wells,  at  the  Dudley 

been  also  carefully  watched.    Two  in  particu-  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night  of 
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HarcL  17th,  Itj  elements,  according  to  Dr.  H. 
Oppenbeim,  are  as  followa: 

Pirikcltai  paa^ts !<.«!.  Jnns  10,  Btrlls  M.  T. 

I«i(<1>d.  or  ptvthilloB M-  »'  iV'  1  ,.^„  .„„i„„, 

L«g»ail«)rfmeailtagi»da...»>l  U  M    J-"™j:g    °°*' 

fth^rttarn'miact' '.'.'..'.'..'.'.'.'.  ktM.UOV aOlu. 
MMkn DlncL 

Theae  elemeiite  hare  no  decided  resemblance 
to  tho«e  of  anj  other  koona  comet.  Spoctro- 
wopio  examinations  by  Drs.  Vogle,  Haggins, 
Lohse,  and  otbers,  gave  evidenoe  of  a  peculiar 
ebemieal  constitution.  In  tlie  "  Astronoinische 
Naehrichten,"  No.  2,-i34,  Dr.  Vogle  remarks 
that  "  since  18&4,  when  Uuggins  first  analjzed 
the  Ggbt  of  a  comet,  about  twelve  comets  have 
beoi  speotroBcopicallj  examined.  The  spectra 
of  all  these  showed,  in  addition  to  a  more  or 
1mi  distinct  continnone  spectmrn,  three  sepa- 

«  streaks  diffHised  on  one  side,  and  sitaated 
correHpondiDglj  to  those  in  the  spectra  of  the 
eoaipoands  of  carbon.  Tlie  completely  difierenC 
anscitation  of  the  present  comet,  tlie  proper 
Hght  of  which  appears  principally  to  proceed 
from  incandescent  vapor  of  sodium,  places  it 
UMag  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  obser- 
ntion  in  tbe  new  department  of  spectrum 
laalyais  that  have  yet  been  examined."  Tliis 
ncnlt,  however,  Deed  not  seem  snrprising,  since 
titt  spiectrosoopic  analysis  of  the  meteors  of  dif- 

fvent  streams  has  indicated  

■  difterenoe  in  their  cheinioal 
ewnporilion. 

Tbe  second  comet  of  1883 
«as  observed  very  near  the 
•DB  dnriDg  the  total  solar 
cdipse  of  Msy  17th.  It  was 
•een  by  Me»rs.  Lockyer,  Tao- 
ebini,  Thollon,  Tripled,  and 
poaably  others.  Its  hrighl- 
Bcas  appeared  to  M.  Tripled 
at  tbe  same  order  as  that  of 
ttta  exterior  parts  of  the  co- 
.  For  several  days  after 
the  edipse  this  observer  con- 
Based  his  search  for  the  com- 
et, both  after  sunset  and  be- 
sonrise,  hot  without  sao- 

If  periodic,  however,  the  fact  may  be 
detennined  by  future  observations,  and  the 
RMOet  identified  by  tracing  hack  ita  movement 
to  (he  portion  when  seen  in  1883.  Three  pho- 
tographs of  the  corona  were  taken  daring  the 
MUlity  of  the  eclipse.  The  comet  is  found  in 
<ach  of  these  pictares,  and  an  exact  compari- 
Ko  shows  its  distance  from  tbe  son  to  have 
baen  increasing.  In  other  words,  the  comet 
hid  («9aed  its  perihelion. 

Tbe  third  comet  of  1882  wns  discovered  at 
Cordoba,  South  America,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould, 

D  tbe  night  of  September  Btb.  It  was  de- 
tected independently  by  Mr.  Finlay,  of  the 
Eoysl  Observatory,  at  tbe  Capeof  Good  Hope, 
<■  the  moming  of  tbe  8th,  and  four  days  later 
br  Dr.  Cmls,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  north- 
<n  hemisphere  it  wa»  flmt  seen  at  Reus,  Spain, 
iy  M,  Jaime  Pedro  y  Ferrier,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 


tember 17tb,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  It  was  seen, 
very  generally,  close  to  the  son,  by  the  aston- 
ished inhabitants  of  the  village ;  and  so  great 
was  its  brilliancy  that  its  motion  could  be  ob- 
served through  thin  passing  clouds.  On  ex- 
amining it  by  the  aid  of  an  opera-glass  with 
colored  lenses,  the  tail  was  distinctly  visible. 
The  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  sun  when 
first  noticed  was  about  1°  80'.  In  England  it 
was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Ainslie  Common,  at  Eal- 
ing, at  10'  45"-  Mr,  Common  happened  to  be 
observing  the  son,  when  to  his  surprise  he 
found  a  bright  comet  close  to  its  margin,  and 
apparently  approaching  it  with  great  rapidity. 
On  Monday,  September  18tb,  it  was  seen  in 
bright  sunlight  by  many  observers  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  In  the  clear  mountain  air 
of  Colorado  and  Ariiona  it  could  be  followed 
without  a  telescope  for  several  days  atler  ita 
discovery.  Its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun 
occurred  on  Sunday,  September  17th,  when  ita 
distaiioe  from  the  surface,  according  to  Dr. 
Hind,  was  only  800,000  miles.  This  was  the 
distance  of  its  nucleus  or  center  of  gravity,  and, 
as  ita  envelope  or  coma  was  of  considerable 
extent,  the  latter  doubtless  grazed  tbe  solar 
atmosphere.  Thecomet's  velocity  in  perihelion 
was  370  miles  per  second,  or  nearly  twenty 
times  that  of  tbe  earth  in  its  orbit.    Consider- 


able perturbation  of  the  comet's  motion  during 
its  perihelion  passage  wonld  therefore  be  high- 
ly probable,  and  accordingly  such  disturbance 
was  indicated  by  observation.  In  "  Nature," 
for  October  12tb,  it  is  sud  that— 

At  the  moment  when  Hr.  Qill  observed  the  comet 
upon  the  sun's  limb,  when  the  diBtance  Irom  the  sun's 
center  wm  comequently  18-0',  the  orbit  toves  the 
ctntral  diBlanoo  a»  10'9',  or  tho  comet  proipcted  upon 
the  suq'b  di»t.     Coneidering  Ihnt  Mr.  Gill'a  obBarva- 

cordant  meridian  obtwrvaiion a  iitbun  Ec?il  andCoim- 
brs,  it  in  not  easy  to  nee  hon  euch  difference  could 
arUe  fVom  error  of  olementH,  which  represent  the 
middle  pngition  employed  in  their  dotenniunlion 
vitliiDBmlnuMorarc. 

Mr.  Gill,  in  liis  account  of  the  observations 
of  September  17th,  makes  the  interesting  re- 
mark that  the  comet  was  followed  by  two  ob- 
servers with  different  telescopes  entirely  to  the 
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BUD^s  limb,  where  it  suddenly  disappeared  at 
4*-  50"-  SS*-,  Cape  mean  time. 

Elements  of  the  comet  were  computed  bj 
Professor  S.  C.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Dr.  Hind,  of  London,  Eng. ;  Mr.  Corrigan,  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  Professor  H.  A.  Howe,  of 
Denver,  Col.,  and  many  others.  A  striking 
resemblance  between  these  elements  and  those 
of  the  comets  of  1668,  1843,  and  1880,  was  at 
once  noticed,  suggesting  the  identity  of  the 
four  bodies.  This  hypothesis  was  provisionally 
accepted  by  several  astronomers,  who  account- 
ed for  the  rapid  shortening  of  the  period  by 
the  Comeths  motion  in  perihelion  through  the 
corona,  or  the  outermost  strata  of  the  solar  at- 
mosphere. Should  this  theory  be  verified,  the 
Cornells  career  must  evidently  soon  terminate 
in  a  collision  with  the  sun. 

The  resemblance  of  the  elements  of  the  com- 
ets of  1668  and  1882  is  seen  by  the  following 
comparison : 


ELEMENTS. 


PerihoHoD  pasmge 

Lon^tade  of  perihelion 

Lon^tude  of  ascending  node. 

Inclination 

Perihelion  distance 

Motion 

Computer 


ConMt  of  1668. 


1668.  Feb.  28-8 

277*  2'  0" 

8C7  17  0 

8568  0 

0-0047 

Retrograde . . 

Henderson, . . 


ConMt  of  1880. 


1S82,  Sept.  17-00 
270*  10*  46" 
846   16  00 
87   54  08 
00081 
Retrograde. 
Corri^n. 


The  similarity  of  elements  is  no  less  strik- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  comets  of  1843  and  1880. 
Mr.  Chandler,  however,  assigns  to  the  comet  of 
1882  a  period  of  over  eight  years,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  interval  between  the  appari- 
tions of  1880  and  1882 — a  fact  unfavorable  to 
the  theory  of  identity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  No.  2,430, 
has  some  new  researches  on  the  orbit  of  the 
great  comet  of  1880,  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Meyer,  of 
Geneva,  iSwitzerland — researches  which  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  this  cjuestion  of  or- 
bital convergence.  Dr.  Meyer  finds  the  period 
of  Gould's  comet  (1880  I.)  to  be  somewhat  les:j 
than  thirty -seven  years,  or  equal  to  the  inter- 
val between  its  own  perihelion  passage  and 
that  of  the  great  comet  of  1843.  Dr.  Meyer 
accordingly  regards  the  two  apparitions  as  re- 
turns of  tlie  same  body.  Professor  Hubbard 
assigned  the  comet  of  1843  a  period  of  more 
than  five  hundred  years.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, Dr.  ^leyer  remarks,  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance that  the  observations  of  the  comet  of 
1843  be  rediscussed,  to  determine  whether  they 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  short  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  If  not,  he  concludes  that  the  accel- 
eration of  the  comet's  motion  may  have  been 
due  to  its  passage  through  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

The  Bpectroscopic  examination  of  Gould's 
comet  exhibited  both  the  sodium  and  the  car- 
bon lines.  "The  spectrum  of  the  nucleus," 
says  Professor  Young,  "consisted  of  a  fairly 
bright  continuous  spectrum,  overlaid  by  the 
usual  carbon  bands,  and  one  or  two  lines. 
The  D-line  was  distinctly  seen,  and  seen  double, 
but  was  faint  and  hard  to  catch.  The  fourth 
carbon  band  in  the  violet  was  also  faint.    The 


brightest  carbon  band  (near  h)  was  very  bright 
and  beautifully  defined,  showing  clearly  the 
three  bright  lines  in  it,  which  w,ere  seen  in 
the  great  comet  of  1881.  A  direct  comparison 
with  the  blue  base  of  the  fiame  of  a  small  wax- 
candle  showed  a  perfect  coincidence  between 
its  bands  and  those  of  the  comet.  No  dark 
lines  were  visible  in  the  comet  spectrum.  The 
cometary  bands  were  easily  seen  all  through 
the  head  of  the  comet,  and,  by  opening  the  slit, 
could  be  traced  a  long  distance  into  the  tail." 

The  observations  of  several  astronomers 
seemed  to  indicate  that  parts  of  this  comet 
had  become,  or  were  becoming,  detached  from 
the  nucleus.  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt,  Director  of 
the  Observatory  of  Athens,  Greece,  announced 
the  discovery,  on  October  8th,  of  a  telescopic 
comet  only  four  degrees  southwest  of  the  great 
comet,  and  moving  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  "  Sidereal  Messenger  "  for  November,  Mr. 
William  R.  Brooks,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  states 
that  while  sweeping  in  the  region  of  the  great 
comet,  on  the  morning  of  October  21st,  he  dis- 
covered a  cometary  mass  eight  degrees  east  of 
Gould's  comet.  Its  length  was  about  two  de- 
grees. On  the  15th  of  October,  Professor 
Young,  of  Princeton,  noticed  a  nebulous  stripe, 
about  half  a  degree  wide,  extending  from  the  nu- 
cleus toward  the  sun  a  distance  of  four  degrees. 

The  greatest  apparent  length  of  the  tail  of 
Gould's  comet  was  from  15°  to  18°,  and  its 
true  length  probably  about  50,000,000  miles. 

In  the  "Science  Observer"  for  November 
15,  1882,  Mr.  Chandler  gives  elements  derived 
from  all  available  observations  from  September 
18th  to  October  20th.  The  period  indicated 
is  much  longer  than  that  which  he  had  previ- 
ously calculated.  The  theory,  therefore,  that 
the  great  comet  of  1882  is  identical  with  that 
of  1880  has  been  generally  abandoned. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  dis- 
covered another  comet  on  September  10th.  It 
was  circular,  with  some  central  condensation, 
and  its  light  was  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the 
tenth  magnitude.  From  the  observations  ob- 
tained from  September  14th  to  October  7th, 
Mr.  Hind,  of  England,  calculated  the  following 
elements: 

Perihelion  pasMi^e,  November 18*0067,  G.  M.  T. 

Ix>nffitude  of  periijelion 854"  476' 

Loni^tude  of  ascending  node 249     8*9  « 

Inclination 88   48*1 

Perihelion  distance 88.000,000  miles. 

Motion Betrograde. 

These  elements  have  no  decided  resemblance 
to  those  of  any  other  known  comet. 

Expected  Return  op  the  Comet  of  181?. 
— The  period  assigned  this  comet  by  Bessel 
was  70*68  years:  its  return  was  therefore  ex- 
pected in  1882  or  1883.  Recently,  however, 
Professors  Schulhof  and  Bossert  have  redis- 
cussed  the  observations  of  1812,  including  a 
series  by  Banplain  at  Marseilles,  which  they 
discovered  in  the  original,  and  which  were  not 
used  by  Bessel.  The  resulting  period  is  73*18 
years,  and  the  most  probable  time  of  the  nest 
return,  September,  1884. 
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DiSCOTKBY  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COMBTS. 

—In  a  statement  of  work  done  at  the  Harvard 
College  Obaervatory  during  the  years  1877- 
1882,  by  the  director,  Professor  Edward  0. 
Pickering,  the  following  account  is  given  of 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  systematic  search 
for  oomets,  the  announcement  of  discoveries, 
end  the  early  determination  of  cometary  or- 
bits: 

By  tecnring  the  servioes  of  Mr.  Chandler  as  an  as- 
as^it,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Ritchie  of  the 
^Science  Observer,"  a  scheme  has  been  developed 
vhieh  has  made  great  advance  in  the  early  announce- 
sent  of  oometd.  When  a  comet  is  discovered,  notifi- 
odon  is  osoaDy  sent  to  this  observatory  by  telemnphl 
If  the  discovery  was  made  in  this  country,  a  tebgram 

at  <Hioe  sent  to  the  Dan  £cht  Observatory,  and 
distributed  throughout  Europe.    The  iollow- 


iof  evening,  if  clear,  an  observation  of  the  comet  is 
tuesL,  and  the  resulting  position  telegraphed  to 
£aiope.  These  early  positions  have  in  some  cases 
fro^red  of  great  value,  and  have  been  used  a^ain  and 
«SDn  in  each  subsequent  orbit.  Qreat  care  has  been 
tiJcea  to  avoid  all  delav  in  sending  them,  with  the  re- 
Rh  that  occasionally  these  precise  positions  have  be- 
cQtat  known  abroad  before  the  discovery  itself  had 
been  mnounced  by  the  usual  method.  As  soon  as 
these  observations  are  obtained,  the  computation  of 
the  orbit  is  begun,  and  the  work  continued  at  all 
hssn  of  the  day  or  night  until  the  results  have  been 
tnzsJated  into  the  **  Science  Oh^^rver"  cipher  and 
etUcd.  About  four  davs  alter  the  comet  is  discov- 
ered \U  elements  and  epbemcris  are  generally  printed 
lad  distributed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Bv 
an  amogement  with  the  Signal  Service  and  with 
dKiktr  observatories,  when  cloudy  weather  is  expected 
bere,  ob!«ervatlons  are  sometimes  obtained  elsewhere 
to  arcnd  delay.  Such  arran^ments  have  been  made 
▼ith  the  daily  papers  and  with  the  Associated  Press, 
tbis  any  important  observation  made  here  before  mid- 
3i?ht  would  probably  bo  printed  in  the  papers  of  the 
foik'wing  morning  in  the  principal  cities  or  the  coun- 

Bt  tba  same  system  of  co-operation  a  plan  for 
fVKpin^  for  oomets  has  been  developed,  in  occord- 
sfeoe  with  which  a  number  of  observer  have  under- 
fiikEn  to  examine  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens 
•%a&  or  twice  every  month,  and  satisfy  themselves 
t^  Qo  cotaet  within  the  reach  of  their  telescope  b  to 
be  t»md  there.  The  results  published  in  the  ^^  Science 
Oberrer"  show  that  the  entire  heavens  is  now  so 
tib6rc4^ily  swept  that  a  comet  is  not  likely  to  be  long 
nsiUe  without  detection. 

The  observers  engaged  in  this  systematic 
mrdtk  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  Mr.  T. 
S,  H.  Sbeannan,  of  Brantford,  Canada ;  Mr.  E. 
B.  Martin,  Wilmington,  N.  0. ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Will- 
iffiH,  West  Brighton,  England;  M.  0.  De- 
Uille,  Paris,  France ;  Dr.  H.  Oppenheira,  Ber- 
&i:  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
L  E.  Barnard,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Professor  E. 
L  Larkin,  New  Windsor,  111.,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Brooks,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  In  the  southern  herai- 
iphere,  Mr.  John  Tebbutt,  of  Windsor,  N.  S. 
Wales,  takes  the  zone  between  the  20th  and 
40th  parallels  of  latitude ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Biggs,  of 
Lasiu^ston,  Tasmania,  from  the  40th  to  the 
^Ah:  and  Mr.  W.  Bone,  of  Castlemaine,  Vic- 
toria, from  the  60th  to  the  80th. 

McTEOKio  Showers. — ^The  meteors  of  April 
^Jth  were  more  nnmerons  than  usual  in  1882. 

Mr.  H.  Corder,  of  England,  watching  from 

^  $0^  to  12**  30"",  counted  thirty-four  me- 


teors, of  which  twenty-six  were  conformable 
to  the  radiant  in  Lyra.  Mr.  Corder,  who  has 
giveu  attention  to  the  meteors  of  this  stream 
for  the  last  six  years,  found  the  hourly  num- 
ber twice  as  great  in  1882  as  in  any  other  year 
since  1876.  Four  of  the  meteors  were  equal 
to  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  radiant 
point  was  near  Theta  Lyres,  in  right  ascension 
268°,  and  north  declination  87**. 

The  meteors  of  the  August  shower  were 
much  more  numerous  in  some  localities  than 
in  others.  In  "  Nature,"  for  September  28th, 
Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
pves  the  result  of  his  observations  from  the 
6th  to  the  11th  of  August  inclusive.  The 
showers  witnessed  on  the  nights  of  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th,  are  described  as  "gorgeous." 
On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  before  the  close  of 
twilight,  he  counted  thirteen  very  large  me- 
teors in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  although 
his  view  was  much  intercepted  by  trees  and 
buildings.  Mr.  Cameron  does  not  give  the 
whole  num!)er  observed,  but  he  remarks  that 
he  had  not  for  years  during  any  month  wit- 
nessed so  grand  a  display  of  meteors  as  in  Au- 
gust, 1882.  The  shower  "was  of  very  short 
duration  on  each  night,  and  after  twelve 
o'clock  not  one  scarcely  could  be  seen." 

According  to  the  "  Sidereal  Messenger,"  for 
October,  1882,  watch  was  kept  for  the  Au- 
gust meteors  at  several  points  in  Indiana  on 
the  nights  of  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  At 
Bloomington,  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  a 
party  of  four,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
D.  £.  Hunter,  counted  621  meteors  in  four 
hours,  commencing  at  10'*  80"*.  This  was  an 
average  of  180  per  hour.  Of  these,  139  were 
estimated  as  of  the  first  magnitude,  99  of  the 
second,  and  76  of  the  third.  A  stationary  me- 
teor was  seen  at  1**  84"',  which  increased  from 
the  fourth  to  the  first  magnitude.  This,  of 
course,  was  at  the  point  of  divergence,  and 
moving  directly  toward  the  observers.  A 
bluish  Perseid  of  the  first  magnitude  appeared 
in  Draco  at  1*^  33i"-,  and  moved  in  a  track  ap- 
parently curved.  In  a  second  or  two  this  was 
succeeded  by  another,  of  nearly  the  same  size 
and  color,  which  moved  in  precisely  the  same 
path.  The  meteors  frequently  came  in  clus- 
ters, five  or  six  sometimes  appearing  in  quick 
succession.  At  other  times  a  lull  or  total  ces- 
sation would  last  several  minutes. 

In  one  hour — ^from  eight  to  nine — on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  Mr.  W.  F.  L.  Sanders, 
watching  alone  at  Jasper,  Dubois  County,  ob- 
served forty  meteors. 

At  Bloomfield,  Greene  County,  Ind.,  Dr. 
H.  R.  Lowder  and  others  kept  a  continuous 
watch  on  four  nights,  commencing  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  The  ob- 
servers counted — 

On  the  night  of  the  8th 7C1  meteors. 

•*  "  9th 1,527 

"  10th 8,fi77       " 

11th 667       " 

Total  in  four  nights 6,682       *^ 
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At  Oambridgeport,  Mass.,  where  watch  was 
kept  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Sawyer,  the  number  of  me- 
teors observed  was  not  extraordinary.  The 
night  of  the  10th,  however,  was  quite  over- 
cast, and  those  of  the  9th  and  11th  were  more 
or  less  cloudy. 

Meteors  op  Ootobeb  20th. — At  Washing- 
ton, Ind.,  on  the  morning  of  October  20th, 
thirty  meteors  were  counted  by  Professor  D. 
E.  Hunter,  from  4"-  to  4*^  80"-.  Twenty-three 
of  this  number  had  their  radiant  in  Gemini. 

Meteors  of  November  14th. — On  the  morn- 
ing of  November  14th,  Mr.  D.  E.  Hunter,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Washington  High-School,  Wash- 
ington, Ind.,  watched  for  meteors  from  3"-  10"' 
to  6^'  11*^.  The  number  seen  in  successive 
half-hours  was  as  follows: 


L«oiiM«. 

SpOCMlk. 

TotaJ. 

From  8h.  10m.  to  8h.  40m 

"      8     40      '•  4     10      

»'      4     10      "  4     40      

»*      4     40      "6     U      

14 
16 

4 
14 

16 
9 

4 
T 

80 
25 

8 
21 

Meteors  in  two  hours 

48 

86 

84 

During  the  first  hour  Mr.  Hunter  had  four  as- 
sistants, and  during  the  second  three.  The 
visible  paths  of  the  Leonids  were  unusually 
short — thirty  not  exceeding  10°  in  length. 
The  morning  of  the  15th  was  cloudy. 

Large  Meteors. — Meteoric  fire-balls  were 
observed  during  1882  at  the  following  dates: 

March  9th,  at  11"-  p.m.  This  meteor  was 
seen  by  a  party  of  five  gentlemen  about  eight 
miles  northeast  of  Warsaw,  Kosciusko  Coun- 
ty, Ind.  The  sky  was  entirely  covered  with 
clouds,  and  snow  was  rapidly  falling.  Conse- 
quently the  meteor  could  not  be  seen  till  it 
hud  passed  below  the  clouds.  The  report  of 
its  explosion  was  distinctly  heard  at  Warsaw, 
the  county-seat,  and  excited  much  attention, 
from  the  fact  of  its  occurring  during  a  heavy 
snow-storm. — (Observatory,  July,  1882.) 

March  12th,  8"  p.  m.  A  large,  violet-colored 
meteor  was  seen  near  Haren,  Netherlands,  in 
the  southwest. 

March  13th,  1"-  a.  m.  A  large,  detonating 
meteor  was  »een  near  Groningen.  On  the 
same  night,  and  at  the  same  hour,  another 
fire-ball  was  observed  near  the  village  of  Ber- 
gen, in  North  Holland.— (iVa^wrtf,  Julv,  1882.) 

March  12th,  9"  25™-,  p.  m.  A  very 'brilliant 
fire-ball  was  seen  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
appeared  near  the  zenith,  and  vanished  at  an 
altitude  of  65°,  its  course  being  from  south- 
east to  northwest.  It  consisted  of  two  nuclei, 
one  following  the  other. — (Science  Observer, 
July,  1882.) 

May  4th,  9"-  SI"*  p.  m.  A  meteor  "  as  brill- 
iant as  the  full  moon  "  was  seen  at  Stonyhurst 
Observatory,  and  at  other  points  in  England. 
It  appeared  near  Arcturus,  and  moved  through 
Ursa  Mj\ior,  passing  between  the  stars  Delta 
and  Epsilon.  It  was  visible  five  seconds. — 
(Nature^  June  8th.) 

May  16th,  11*^  a.m.    A  large  meteor  was 


seen  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  Englai 
appeared  5°  above  the  main  cluster  < 
ma,  passed  a  little  above  Iota,  in  the 
Bear,  and  vanished  6"  to  the  left  ol 
Aurigffi ;  time  of  flight  between  eight  a 
seconds.  A  few  minutes  later  anotbc 
seen,  describing  very  nearly  the  same  p 
{2^ature,  May  25.) 

June  24th,  9^  33"'    A  magnificent  i 
was  observed  by  many  persons  at  Wilm 
and  other  points  in  North  Carolina, 
ploded  with  a  loud   detonation  over  '. 
County. 

September  8d,  at  9*-  lO"-  p.  m.  A  laq 
teor  was  seen  by  H.  Corder,  of  Great  Ba 
England.  It  appeared  ^^just  below  L 
and,  passing  Polaris,  disappeared  with  i 
near  the  tail  of  Draco." 

September  lOth.  At  S^'  25"-  p.  m.,  1 
O.  and  £.  Corder  saw  from  the  clilf  of  ] 
totlt,  England,  a  meteor  which  seemed  ti 
in  the  east  from  a  point  about  20°  abc 
horizon  and  move  to  the  zenith,  where 
ploded.  The  head  was  pear-shaped  and 
as  large  as  the  moon. 

Variable  Stars. — In  the  '*  Science  C 
er,"  No.  85,  December  15, 1881,  Mr.  Ed 
Sawyer,  of  Boston,  announced  the  dis 
of  a  new  variable.  Its  position  for  18 
right  ascension  17"'  lO"-  SS*-  declination 
86"  north.  The  character  of  its  variati* 
signed  it  to  the  small  but  very  interestin 
of  short  period  variables  of  which  Algol 
type;  the  period,  according  to  Mr.  Sa 
observations,  being  about  five  days  a 
hours.  The  same  journal  for  July  12, 
contains  the  result  of  late  observations 
same  star  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  of  the 
bridge  (Mass.)  Observatory.  Mr.  Ch 
has  demonstrated  that  the  period  is  bi 
7«-  42*'  instead  of  5*24  days,  and  that  i 
variations  take  place  in  one  fifth  of  thig 
or  in  about  four  hours.  ''  In  several  re: 
Mr.  Sawyer^s  star  ranks  as  the  most  rei 
ble  in  the  list  of  known  variables.  Its 
is  the  shortest  of  any,  and  very  much  g 
than  any  of  the  peculiar  class  to  which 
longs,  known  as  the  Algol  type.  No 
this,  but  the  portion  of  its  period  to 
the  variations  are  confined  is  also  fi 
shortest  of  any." 

The  "  Observatory,"  for  March,  1882 
tains  a  second  paper  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Espin 
distribution  of  the  variable  stars.  In  I 
nier  paper  on  this  subject  it  was  show: 
the  variables  are  confined  for  the  most  ] 
a  well-marked  zone  inclined  16°  or  20° 
equator.  His  later  disoussions  furnish 
remarkable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
ods  of  variation.  Thus  **  if  we  tabula 
number  of  stars  in  each  ten  days  up  to  p 
of  440  days,  we  find — 

"1.  There  are  no  stars  with  periods  be 
71  and  185  days. 

**2.  No  such  gap  occurs  elsewhere, 
there  any  sign  of  such. 
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^^3.  The  n amber  of  stars  decreases  rapidly 
on  one  side  of  the  gap,  and  increases  on  the 
oUier  side  of  the  gap. ' 

Calling  the  stars  with  periods  less  than  71 
days  Class  I,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gap  (that  is  to  say,  with  periods  greater 
than  135  days)  Class  II,  Mr.  Espin  has  found, 
from  a  carefid  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  Tariable  stars  in  Class  I,  that  when  the 
Tariation  is  small,  or  when  the  variable  at  its 
maximam  is  bright,  the  period  is  generally 
short.  These  facts,  he  remarks,  may  be  of 
serrice  in  observing  stars  suspected  of  varia- 
tion. 

New  Plaitetabt  Nebula. — The  **  Observa- 
tory," for  October  and  November,  gives  the 
positions  of  twelve  small  planetary  nebulsa  re- 
cently discovered  by  Professor  Pickering.  It 
»  a  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  these  objects 
that  they  are  all  found  in  or  near  the  Milky 
Way. 

Obsbbvatoribs. — "Washbubx  Obsbbvatoby 
oy  THB  UxivEBSiTY  OP  WisooxsiN. — The  first 
volume  of  the  publications  of  this  observatory 
WAS  L»aed  in  October,  1882,  by  the  director, 
Rrofi^ssor  Edward  S.  Holden.  It  contains  a 
description  of  the  observatory  buildings  and 
mstmments ;  a  catalogue  of  195  stars,  reduced 
bj  }lr.  G.  O.  Comstock,  assistant  in  the  Wash- 
barn  Observatory;  reduction  tables  for  the 
ktitade  of  Madison ;  a  list  of  27  new  nebulas 
discovered  in  the  zone  observations  at  the 
W^bum  Observatory,  from  April  23  to  Sep- 
temb^  30,  1881 ;  a  list  of  60  new  double  stars 
discovered  in  the  zone  observations  by  Pro- 
le^sor  Holden ;  a  list  of  88  new  double  stars 
discovered  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham;  measures 
br  Mr.  Burnham  of  152  selected  double  stars; 
observations  of  84  red  stars,  and  a  list  of  27 
aev  red  stars ;  and  observations  and  drawings 
of  the  great  comet  of  18S1. 

The  Leaxdeb  MoCormiok  Observatory  of 
HE  UxrvEBSFTY  OP  ViBoiNiA. — Professor  Or- 
iQoad  Stone,  late  of  Cincinnati,  having  been 
appointed  director  of  this  observatory,  com- 
laeaced  the  duties  of  his  new  position  in  the 
nmmer  of  1882.  The  great  refracting  tele- 
»ef>pe,  made  by  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons, 
of  Cambridge,  Mat's.,  for  Mr.  MoCormick  a  few 
Tears  since,  has  been  presented  by  that  gentle- 
msn  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  in- 
stTQixieot,  which  cost  $50,000,  is  not  surpassed 
in  this  country,  and  is  equaled  only  by  the  26- 
ia^h  re&actor  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
W^hington.  It  is  understood  also  that  the 
ciiiir  of  Astronomy  has  been  liberally  endowed 
by  the  frienda  of  the  university.  From  the 
KT^tt  power  of  the  •instrument,  its  favorable 
p^ition,  and  the  recognized  ability  of  Professor 
Sccme,  astronomers  may  anticipate  important 
rtnlta. 

The  PBixcEToy  Telesoopb. — This  instrn- 
^^  now  mounted  and  ready  for  use,  ranks 
IS  Uie  second  in  magnitude  of  the  great  re- 
frtetinir  telescopes  in  the  United  States.  Its 
^j^t-^a»  is  twenty- three  inches  in  diameter 


— only  three  inches  less  than  that  of  the  great 
equatorial  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington. This  glass  is  peculiar  in  its  form,  con- 
sisting of  two  lenses  separated  by  an  interval 
of  about  seven  inches.  The  free  circulation 
of  air  through  this  vacant  space  will  diminish 
the  disturbance  resulting  from  a  change  of 
temperature.  The  instrument,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  all  necessary  appliances,  will  be 
chiefly  used  by  Professor  Young,  the  distin- 
guished director,  in  the  department  of  stellar 
spectroscopy.  The  spectroscope,  the  most 
powerful  of  its  kind  ever  constructed,  was 
made  by  Hilger,  of  London,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Astronomer  Royal.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  equatorial  and  spectroscope  was 
$26,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  the  Yale  College 
Observatory  received  its  new  heliometer,  re- 
garded as  the  most  perfect  micrometric  appa- 
ratus in  either  Europe  or  America.  This  in- 
strument, as  well  as  the  equatorial  recently 
purchased,  was  expected  to  be  in  readiness  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus  on  December 
6th.  The  Lick  Observatory,  on  Mount  Hamil- 
ton, California,  has  received  a  sidereal  clock 
from  Hohwu,  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  observ- 
atory buildings  are  in  the  process  of  erec- 
tion. The  Warner  Observatory,  Rochester,  N. 
Y'.,  was  completed  in  1882.  Its  new  telescope, 
a  sixteen- inch  refractor,  has  been  received  and 
mounted.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Swift,  the  di- 
rector, it  may  be  expected  to  perform  gtjod 
service. 

New  Astronomical  Journals. — Professor 
William  W.  Payne,  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Northfield,  Minn.,  has  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  astronomical  periodical  en- 
titled *'The  Sidereal  Messenger."  The  jour- 
nal is  issued  monthly,  except  for  July  and 
August.  It  is  popular  rather  than  technical, 
giving  the  results  of  observation  and  research 
both  in  Europe  and  America. 

M.  Flammarion,  of  Paris,  well  known  for 
his  numerous  works  on  popular  astronomy, 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  journal 
under  the  title  of  "L' Astronomic,"  in  March, 
1882.  It  is  a  monthly  review  of  astronomy, 
meteorology,  and  physiography,  each  number 
containing  forty  pages,  large  quarto,  with  nu- 
merous woodcuts.  The  first  number  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory. 

Astronomical  Prizes. — The  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  was 
awarded  in  February,  1882,  to  Dr.  David  Gill, 
Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  his  heliometric  observations  of  Mars  at 
ascension,  and  for  his  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults. The  president,  J.  R.  Hind,  Esq.,  laid 
before  the  society  the  gfound  on  which  this 
award  had  been  founded.  The  Lalande  prize  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  I^wis  Swift,  Director  of  the  Warner 
Observatory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  his  dis- 
covery of  seven  comets  in  four  years,  one  of 
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them  belonging  to  the  group  of  periodic  com-  policies.    Bat  the  abandonment  of  the  restrict 

ets  having  their  aphelia  in  the  vicinity  of  Ja-  ive  tariff  of  Victoria  seems  onlj  a  matter  o 

piter's  orbit.    The  prize  offered  by  H.  H.  War-  time,  since  a  respectable  number  of  the  mann 

ner,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  facturers  have  joined  with  the  merchants  an< 

essay  on  comets,  their  composition,  purpose,  farmers  in  condemning  the  tariff.    The  pro 

and   effect  upon  the  earth,  was  awarded  to  tective  policy  vehemently  championed  by  Gra 

Professor  Lewis  Boss,  Director  of  the  Dudley  ham  Berry,  the  former  Prime  Minister,  am 

Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  still    find 

AUSTRALIA  AND    POLYNESIA.      The  strong  support  among  the   laboring  classes 

Australasian   colonies    resemble    each    other  The  primacy  among  the  colonies  would  be  re 

greatlyin  their  public  policy  and  their  economic  gained  by  New  South  Wales  without  the  ad 

conditions,  which  are  not  seriously  affected  by  vantage  of  freer  commercial  intercourse  witJ 

the  rivalry  between  high  and  low  tariff  carried  other  countries,  because  that  colony  possesse 

on  by  the  two  leading  colonies.    Their  policies  a  vast  area  of  agricultural  land,  a  central  g«o 

differ  only  in  degree,  and  have  a  prospect  of  graphical  position,  and  coal  and  the   usefu 

becoming  assimilated.     The  proposal  of  an  metals  as  well  as  gold. 

Australian  Federation  has  been  revived  in  the        Railboads. — The  progress  of  Australia  de 

Victorian  Legislature.    In  spite  of  the  bound-  pends  upon  the  extension  of  railroad  cominu 

ing  prosperity  of  Australia  and  the  high  rates  nicatiops,  so  that  politics  and  finance  center  ii 

of  wages  now  prevailing,  the  bone  and  sinew  the  railroad  policy  of  the  cfdonies.    In  con 

of  British  immigration  is  drawn  toward  the  structing  state  lines  with  capital  mostly  raise 

more  liberal  institutions  of  the  United  States,  by  public  loans,  the  colonies  do  not  have  t 

while  farmers  with  large  capital  are  naturally  look  to  remote  returns  in  the  increase  of  th 

attracted  by  the  splendid  opportunities  of  these  taxable  capacity  of  the  country.    The  railroad 

colonies.  thus  far  constructed  pay  a  fair  interest  on  th 

Revenues. — The  financial  budgets  of  all  the  investment,  and  add  greatly  to  the  assets  o 

colonies  for  1882  show  revenues  greatly  ex-  the  Government  by  rendering  the  public  land 

ceeding  the  estimates.    The  revenue  of  New  immediately  valuable.    The  eighteen  million 

South  Wales  for  the  year  ending  June  80th  thus  invested  in  Victoria  yield  44  per  cent  n€ 

was  £7,213,000,  an  increase  of  a  million  over  per  annum.    That  province  has  authorized  th 

that  of  the  previous  year.    That  of  Victoria  construction  of  850  miles  more.    New  Sontj 

was  £5,750,000,  being  £316,000  above  the  es-  Wales  has  built  over  a  thousand  miles  of  rail 

timnte.    The  revenue  of  South  Australia  was  roads,  and  receives  from  them  an  income  of  * 

£2,225,000,  an  increase  of  £175,000.    That  of  per  cent  on  the  expenditure.     Queensland  an< 

Queensland  was  £2,100,000,  showing  an  in-  South  Australia  have  each  laid  out  about  70< 

crease  of  £381,000,  and  leaving  a  surplus  of  miles  of  railroads  and  several  thousand  mile 

£245,000.      The    redundant    revenues  which  of  telegraphs.    The  railroad  debts  of  the  colo- 

place  these  progressive  young  commonwealths  nies  are  lightly  borne ;  the  railroads  themselves 

m  a  financial  position  altogether  exceptional  usually  yield  the  interest.    New  South  Walw 

are  due  to  the  supplementary  income  from  sales  pays  the  interest  of  £766,000  on  the  public 

of  public  lands.    Yet  the  present  augmenta-  debt  with  the  eighth  part  of  its  revenue.    Thl 

tions  in  the  public  income  are  not  attributable  colony  has  authorized   £15,500,000  of   ne> 

to  forcing  the  land-sales,  but  to  the  increased  loans  since  1879,  which  nearly  double  its  deVj 

consumption  of  articles  paying  custom   and  The    Earl    of    Denbigh's    projected    railro 

excise  duties,  and  to  increased  traflSc  on  the  through  fertile,  well-watered,  and  rich  min^ 

Government  railroads.     Severe  droughts  af-  regions  in  the  interior  of  Queensland  to  cr^* 

fected  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  Austra-  nect  Sydney  with  Brisbane,  was  opposed  by 

lian  Continent  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Governor,  who  objects  to  signing  away 

The  wool-crop  in   consequence  showed  very  valuable  land-grants  demanded,  and  is  stil — 

little,  if  any,  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  abeyance.     South  Australia  is  more  favors^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  losses  from  this  cause,  disposed  to  land  subventions,  and  has  en" 

and  the  partial  failure  of  the  wheat-crop  in  tained  the  project  of  a  company  to  construe 

South  Australia  in  1881,  the  general  tide  of  line  1,900  miles  long,  following  the  line  of 

prosperity  has  continue<l  to  rise.     When  the  Government  telegraph  put  up  in  1881,  dire 

surface  of  Western  Australia,  which  is  rapidly  across  the  continent  from  Adelaide   to 

filling  with  squatters,  is  as  completely  occu-  Darwin.    It  is  a  question  whether  this 

pied  as  the  Eastern  colonies  now  are,  the  limit  project  shall  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Gove^* 

will  be  reached  of  Australian  wool  production  ment  instead  of  the  company.     It  has  ^^ 

under  present  conditions  and  at  present  prices,  miles  of  the  proposed  line,  from  Adelaide 

New  South  Wales  axjd  New  Zealand  have  added  the  new  town  of  Farina  in  the  30th  degree 

to  their  large  public  debts  by  contracting  new  latitude,  already  built.    The  railroads  whcr 

loans,  which  they  have  obtained  on  favorable  are  now   being  constructed    by  New   Sot:^ 

terms  in  London.     The  agreement  of  the  col-  Wales  westward  to  the  Darling  River,  soui* 

onies  to  exercise  common  federal  action  can  westward  to  meet  the  railroads  of  Victor* 

not  be  consummated  while  Victoria  and  New  and  northward  in  the  direction  of  Brisba^ 

South  Wales  maintain  their  rival  commercial  and  the  road  which  South  Australia  is  pushi 
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toward  Melboarne,  promise  to  soon  bring  the 
four  capitals  of  the  leading  provinces  into  di- 
net  railroad  communication  with  each  other. 

PuBUO   LiLXDd.  —  The  Australian    colonies 
hire  pursued  a  policj  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
Be  domain  widely  divergent  from  that  of  the 
United  States.     While  keeping  the  land  out  of 
tiie  bands  of  speculators  almost  as  effectually, 
their  system  has  encouraged  instead  of  prevent- 
ing extensive  agriculture  and  the  formation  of 
kr^  estates.    Tlie  agriculture  of  the  country 
might  have  been  more  varied  under  the  Amer- 
iean  homestead  system,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  stock-raising,  and  the  ultimate  social 
resolts  might  be  better ;  but  such  a  rapid  pro- 
doction  of   wealth  and  such  immediate  eco- 
Bomical  progress  would  have  been  impossible.'*' 
The  Australian  policy  is  for  the  state  to  re- 
tain the  lands  until  they  attain  a  commercial 
Tilae,  and  meanwhile  to  lease  them  out  on 
tanns  long  enough  and  at  rents  low  enough 
to  attract  settlers.     This  plan  has  been  really 
aore  advantageous  for  the  sheep-growers,  who 
wen  thus  enabled  to  put  more  capital  into 
tioek,  so  that  many  of  them  are  rich  in  flocks 
ind  in  money  from  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
a3d  are  able  at  the  expiry  of  their  licenses  to 
biT  the  land  from  the  Government  at  good 
pri^s.     The  inflow  of  public  money  from  a 
ti»irce  possessed  by  no  other  states  old  or  new, 
ud  one  quite  independent  of  the  taxable  re- 
i^oreas  of  the  people,  was  likely  to  lead  to  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  if  the  fortunate  colo- 
nies had  not  adopted  the  plan  of  building  rail- 
roids  in  advance  of  private  enterprise.    The 
twatmction  of  a  railway  net-work  to  connect 
^prosperous  but  scattered  settlements  of  this 
^1^  continental  island  is  not  only  good  public 
y^,  but  under  honest  control,  with  tariffs 
^^xm  ^  ^  commercial  principles,  will  prove  a 
^*^1  !«6u\»\e  investment  of  the  capital.    But  the 

%  ^\  ^^  ^  ^^^^  public  works,  until  the  main 
?^^^^1^  are  completed,  must  exceed  the  receipts 
VaSr^l  ^  ^*  land-sales ;  and  thus  it  comes  that 
^"^  ■  t*pablic  debt  of  New  South  Wales  and  the 
^  colonies  is  growing  at  the  same  time 
■it  the  revenues  are  abnormally  large. 
jJnjTiRT  FoBOK.— The  Australian  colonies 
webosied themselves  lately  with  military  de- 
^  and  the  organization  of  militia  forces. 
IBs  military  activity  was  accelerated  after  the 
gggUfbostilities  in  Egypt.     Victoria  has 

*lr^  ia  Americt.  the  theorj  of  the  homestead  laws  is  Iff- 

^T*f°?^""*MP<»»''»**on  *>«»  rendered  the  produc- 
^«  «ia*l  DTodacti,  on  a  Urge  scale,  on  oatlyln«r  lands, 
J^^wte-  SBch  U  the  ozigeocy  of  economic  laws,  that  the 
^LTT^^J^  to  money-lenders,  by  the  sanjrulne  dispoel- 
Zj  SS  ^  '™P'«*«  ^eif  property  with  borrowed 
Svk!/??  »«koning  on  years  of  failed  crops  or  low 
E»Sj^n?^  to  bring  about  a  new  distribution  of 
I^TlT*  omttg  up  of  larse  properties  in  some  of  the 
r^  t?T'  "'^  ^  cultlration  of  cereals  on  the  extensive 
J»ga« become  jaoiitable;  although  the  Introduction  of 
TV  ~^^^yf«n  has  also  much  to  do  with  these  changes. 
,r^«««  of  some  of  the  pastoral  estates  in  Australia  is 
r^^y  «»octJoo-8ale  which  took  place  at  Melbourne, 
"*"^W0  seres  of  flrst-claas  riverine  land,  the  greater 
bu^St"  '^^^  ^^^  high-grade  sheep  and  blooded 
■**J^areddaice,  pleasure-grounds,   shops  and  tools, 
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f™jp«7.  and  all  improvements  equally  complete, 
i«»»  fcr  the  sum  of  £447,000. 


expended  £200,000  in  the  reconstruction  and 
extension  of  coast-batteries,  and  £100,000  for 
gunboats,  torpedo-boats,  and  war  material. 
Torpedoes  have  been  sunk  in  both  the  main 
entrances  to  Melbourne  port.  The  colony  has 
a  paid  volunteer  corps,  armed  with  Martini- 
Henry  rifles,  numbering  3,v03  men.  The 
naval  armament  consists  of  an  ironclad,  a 
wooden  frigate,  a  sloop-of-war,  and  two  new 
gunboats.  Sydney  is  the  chief  station  for  the 
imperial  squadron.  In  return  for  the  resigna- 
tion by  the  Home  Government  of  all  rights 
over  land  in  New  South  Wales  the  Colonial 
Government  has  provided  a  navy-yard  and  a 
residence  for  the  admiral.  The  fortifications 
at  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson  and  Sydney 
Harbor  have  been  strengtbened.  In  South 
Australia  a  permanent  artillery  corps  has  been 
established,  a  gunboat  purchased,  and  the  forts 
renovated.  The  military  preparations  have 
been  made  in  concert  by  the  ditferent  colonies 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Australia,  Sir  William  Jervois, 
a  distinguished  officer  of  engineers,  who  whs 
instructed  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  look 
into  the  colonial  defenses. 

Area  and  Products. — The  total  area  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  is  3,108,903  miles.  Their 
aggregate  male  population  in  1880  was  1,499,- 
258.  The  total  population  of  Australia,  by  the 
census  of  1881,  was  under  2,250,000.  The  land 
in  cultivation  was  6,871,238  acres.  The  aggre- 
gate agricultural  production  of  that  year  was 
as  follows:  86,346,950  bushels  of  wheat,  17,- 
766,876  bushels  of  oats,  3,506,191  of  barley, 
6,335,289  of  maize,  424,155  tons  of  potatoes, 
nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  hay,  and  1,871,861 
gallons  of  wine.  The  flocks  and  herds  num- 
bered 1,064,655  horses,  7,878,782  cattle,  65,- 
915,765  sheep,  and  882,337  swine.  There  were 
24  animals,  but  less  than  one  inhabitant,  to  the 
square  mile.  The  revenue  raised  by  the  colo- 
nists has  increased  from  £15,927,000  in  1879, 
to  £20,776,000  in  1882.  The  imports  in  1880 
amounted  to  £45,060,000,  and  the  exports  to 
£48,866,168,  a  trade  of  £35  per  capita. 

Victoria. — The  compromise  Cabinet  of  Sir 
Bryan  O'Loghlen  held  out  only  because  the  two 
leading  parties  in  the  colony  were  neither  of 
them  strong  enough  in  the  House  or  in  the 
country  to  make  a  Government,  and  so  they 
both  of  them  gave  some  amount  of  support  to 
this  Government,  which  represents  no  particu- 
lar views  or  party.  Mr.  Berry  attempted  to 
carry  a  vote  of  confidence,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  had  purchased  pipes  and  rail- 
road-wagons in  England,  but  the  Parliament 
was  not  caught  by  such  a  demagogic  appeal. 
A  tariff  commission  has  been  hearing  the 
views  and  complaints  of  all  classes  regarding 
the  tariff.  The  farmers  complain  of  the  high 
price  of  implements.  A  manufacturer  of  steam- 
engines  declared  that  the  complex  tariff  works 
injuriously  for  his  branch.  The  brewers  asked 
for  a  rebate  of  duty  on  barley  converted  into 
malt,  while  the  grain-growers  demand  the  oou« 
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tinuance  of  protection  againgt  the  superior  bar-  Through  their  operation  the  public  i 

ley  of  New  Zealand.    In  obedience  to  a  gen-  being  rapidly  alienated,  and  falls  ei 

era]  demand  Parliament  repealed  the  stock-tax,  into  the  hands  of  land  monopolists,  ^ 

which  enhanced  the  price  of  meat  in  Melbourne,  purchased  all  the  lands  opened  by  the 

hampered  the  meat-preserviug  industry,  and  ways  in  euormous  tracts.    These  pnrch 

helped  to  divert  theRiverina  trade  from  Mel-  the  squatters,  who  have  already  sto 

bourne  to  Sydney.    The  trade  of  the  Riverina  land  with  sheep,  and  grown  wealthy 

country,  which  formerly  went  to  the  nearer  produce.    The  dryness  of  the  seasoi 

Melbourne,  now  finds  its  outlet  by  the  railroads  only  partly  checked  the  pastoral  pr 

of  New  South  Wales  and  the  steamers  and  rail-  An  act  to  promote  artificial  irrigatio 

roads  of  South  Australia.     The  extension  of  the  water  conservancy  act,  was  sugg 

the  New  South  Wales  Railroad  to  Hay  threat-  the  late  droughts.   Under  it  many  disti 

ens  to  draw  away  this  valuable  trade  from  Mel-  raised  money  to  carry  out  extensive 

bourue.    The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  live-stock,  of  water  storage.    Wages  in  New  Sou 

imposed  at  the  height  of  the  protectionist  fever  were  never  so  high,  or  speculation  so  ; 
under  the  Berry  Government,  by  which  9d,  is        The  population  of  New  South  Wales  i 

collected  on  every  sheep  brought  across  the  in  ten  years  50  per  ceut,  being  over  7^ 

Murray  from  New  South  Wales,  is  not  suffi-  the  census  of  1881.    Two  thirds  of  the 

cient  to  restore  the  Riverina  traffic  to  Mel-  was  due  to  the  natural  excess  of  bii 

bourne.    A  lively  war  of  rates  was  opened  be-  deaths.    The  imoiigration  is  mostly  i 

tween  the  two  Governments.    In  this  contest  neighboring  colonies.      The  wool  ei 

Victoria  is  at  a  disadvantage,  notwithstanding  creased  from  £4,750,000  in  1871  to  < 

the  shorter  length  of  its  trunk-line,  as  it  was  000,000  in  1881.    Including  hides,  tall 

built  when  wages  were  at  their  highest  point  served  meat,  and  live-stock,  the  tote 

The  considerable  revenue  derived  from  the  im-  of  pastoral  produce  amounted  to  £8 

ported  goods  supplied  to  the  interior  of  New  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  i 

South  Wales  furnishes  a  fiscal  motive  for  sacri-  from  16,000,000  to  88,000,000.    The 

ficing  the  railroad  profits  in  this  freight  com-  of  cattle  barely  increased,  large  numl 

petition.    This  danger  to  the  commerce  and  ing  been  sent  away  to  Queensland ; 

revenues  of  Victoria  is  the  principal  reason  for  price  of  beef  has  risen.    The  cereal  pre 

the  progressive  railroad  policy  which  has  been  increased  but  little ;  droughts  and  rust 

inaugurated.     No  less  than  fifty-six  new  lines  age  agricultural  enterprise,  and  the  bei 

have  been  projected,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  lands  are  remote  from  the  coast.     J 

of  £2,500,000.     One  feature  of  the  scheme  is  gold  production  shows  no  increase,  tl 

to  tap  the  Murray  at  three  points,  so  as  to  re-  opment  of  tin  and  coal  mining  has  i 

gain  the  Riverina  traffic.    A  loan  of  £4,000,000  the  value  of  the  mineral  product  over  < 

is  to  be  raised  in  England.     A  new  land  policy  in  ten  years.    The  coiu  and  bullion  in 

was  also  inaugurated.  Under  the  old  homestead  ony  has  increased  from  £10,500,000 

law,  the  land  was  all  falling  into  the  hands  of  500,000,  or  from  £16  to  £85  pereapit 

speculative  cnpitalists.     To  check  this,  a  land-  proportion  of  this  remarkable  accumula 

tax  was  imposed,  which  discouraged  all  pur-  resents  English  capital,  which  has  bee: 

chasers.  sent  over  for  investment  in  the  latte: 

A  harbor-tmst  act  authorizes  a  loan  for  the  the  decade.     The  amount  of  the  disco 

project  of  making  Melbourne  accessible  to  large  mortgages  rose  from  £9,500,000  to  £27, 
vessels.  Queensland. — Sugar-growing  is  ra 

The  diamond-drill,  which  passes  through  the  suming  the  proportions  of  a  leading 

hard  basalt  with  rapidity  to  great  depths,  and  in  this  colony,  tiiough  it  will  take  ma 

does  away  with  the  expense  of  sinking  shafts  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  for  the 

to  explore  for  gold,  has  come  into  common  use  to  supply  the  markets  of  Australia, 

in  Victoria,  and  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  portant  movement  for  the  separation  o 

mining  industry.  ern  Queensland  from  the  rest  of  the  co 

The  census  of  Victoria,  taken  April  3,  1881,  been  set  on  foot.    The  Brisbane  Gov 

gives  the  population  os  452,083  males,  and  and  people  desire  to  become  dissociat 

410,268  females;  total,  862.346.    This  shows  the  sugar-planters,  and  relieved  of  res 

an  increase  in  ten  years  of  12*7  per  cent  in  the  ity  for  the  abuses  of  coolie  labor.    Tl 

male,  24*1  per  cent  in  the  female,  and  17*9  per  northern,  tropical  coast  of  Australia 

cent  in  the  total  population.  united  into  a  single  colony,  governec 

New  South  Wales. — The  public  affairs  of  basis  of  "  black  "  labor,  and  with  the  i 

New  South  Wales  are  held  in  the  firm  grasp  of  this  form  of  slavery  is  indispeui'able 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Premier,  and  Sir  John  development  of  the  region.     The  Gov 

Robertson,  who  are  fortified  in  their  position  geologist  reports  the  discovery  of  n 

by  the  enormous  patronage  which  they  dis-  and  thick  seams  of  coal  near  Palmersv 
pense,  owing  to  the  working  of  the  Robertson        Western  Australia,  which  has  made  1 

land  laws.     These  laws  discourage  immigra-  progress  hitherto,  is  developing  fast  n 

tion  and  agriculture,  although  they  do  not  in-  tide  of  immigration  which  has  set  to^ 

terfere  with  the  development  of  sheep-culture.  Kimberley  and  other  rich  tracts  of 
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temtory.  Railroads  are  projected  from  Perth,  April  Mr.  Hall,  the  Prime  Minister,  resigned 
the  capital,  to  Albany,  King  George^s  Sound,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon, 
ud  the  northern  districts.  with  a  singular  disregard  for  constitutional 
Natitb  Question  in  New  Zealand. — The  precedents,  went  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
onlf  settlement  which  is  promised  for  the  na-  tion,  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  twice  Govern- 
tire  qoestion  in  New  Zealand,  which  has  been  or  of  New  Zealand  before  the  parliamentarj 
reopened  bj  the  recent  invasion  of  the  North  constitution  was  conferred,  and  has  been  at 
Id^d  by  new  colonists,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  ditferent  times  since  the  Prime  Minister,  with 
Maoris  from  their  remaining  lands  and  the  the  proposition  that  he  should  form  a  ministry 
rspid  extinction  of  the  dying  race.  The  Maori  which  should  be  actuated  by  a  keener  sense 
eliief,  Te  Whiti,  who  gathered  about  him  about  of  justice  to  the  natives.  Besides  the  special 
t«ro  thoQsand  natives  on  the  west  side  of  the  act  under  which  Te  Whiti  and  the  other  pris- 
North  Island,  and  offered  a  passive  resistance  oners  were  held  in  prison,  the  ministry  had 
to  the  confiscation  of  the  Parihaka  tract,  was  carried  an  act  of  indemnity  to  protect  them 
fir^t  approached  with  an  offer  by  the  colonial  Irom  the  consequences  of  their  high-handed 
authorities  to  settle  his  followers  on  other  proceedings.  Sir  George  Grey,  as  a  true  colo- 
bnds.  Te  Whiti  was  a  pious  Christian,  who  nial  politician,  not  only  declined  to  attempt 
kill  received  his  instruction  from  Lutheran  forming  a  Cabinet,  but  when  the  acts  were 
aistionaries.  He  preached  in  the  monthly  as-  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly,  to  the  dis- 
ssnblies  at  Parihaka  that  God  would  preserve  appointment  of  his  own  followers,  he  expressed 
their  hereditary  lands  to  the  natives  if  they  complete  approval  of  the  course  of  the  Native 
We  themselves  worthily.  The  tract  in  dis-  Minister.  The  ministry  was  reconstituted  un- 
pate  belonged  to  the  Taranaki  tribe,  and  had  der  Mr.  Whittaker,  previously  Attorney-Gen- 
be^  declared  confiscate  twenty  years  before,  eral,  as  Colonial  Secretory,  with  Major  Atkin- 
ts  a  penalty  for  an  insurrection,  in  which  son  as  Colonial  Treasurer,  Walter  Johnston  as 
»arly  all  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  took  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Mr.  Bryce  as 
part.  They  were  left  in  possession,  and  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs.  Te  Whiti,  after 
Goremment  subsequently  promised  that  they  being  kept  in  prison  for  many  months,  was 
^koold  have  the  title  restored  to  them.  Now  given  a  tour  in  railroads  and  steamera  all 
that  the  land  had  become  valuable  for  occupa-  through  the  South  Island,  in  order  to  impress 
i^m.  the  Government  proceeded  to  carry  out  him  with  the  power  and  superiority  of  the 
t^  oki  decree.  The  religions  enthusiast  who  white  conquerors  before  setting  him  at  lib- 
fed  the  natives  was  opposed  to  all  forcible  re-  erty. 

sstance,  but  refused  the  reservation  which  was  A  deputation  of  Maori  chiefs  visited  Eng- 

«i?ed  in  the  place  of  the  Parihaka  block,  land  in  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of  enlist- 

TlieT  asserted  their  legal  rights  by  remov-  ing  sympathy  in  behalf  of  their  dying  race, 

af  the  fences  set  by  the  surveyors,  and  by  It  is  proposed  to  defend  their  remaining  pos- 

mtRj  of  them  sqnatting  in  the  tract  and  plow-  sessions  by  confiding  them  to  a  trust  associa- 

^1  iK  ap  the  land.   The  Government,  on  the  pre-  tion  in  England,  which  will  obtain  the  best 

tat  that  the  monthly  meetings  constituted  a  prices  for  them,  and  invest  the  proceeds  so 

ti^r  to  the  peace,  took  peremptory  measures  that  they  will  yield  annuities  to  the  remnant 

ttiffist  the  natives,  who  were  only  asserting  of  the  race.   There  are  ten  million  acres,  w  hich 

tiiar  treaty  rights   by  peaceful    and  proper  will  yield  £4,000,000  within  eighteen  years, 

»«iw)da.    the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  Mr.  and  leave  land  of  the  value  of  £14,000,000  for 

^ce,&tthe  head  of  the  armed  constabulary  subsequent  sale  and  distribution  among  the 

S^^jl  fsd  a  strong  force  of  volunteer  rifies,  marched  Maoris  and  shareholders  of  the  association. 

*<  •'^■^  Parinaka  Pah,  the  Maori  village.     Not  Revenue. — The  revenue  of  New  Zealand  in 

V^*''^^^^®^^^?^®^^"®^^^®^®**®^-    Te  Whiti  188l-'82  was  £8,488,170,  being  £190,660  in 

^>l^irre!5ted,  with  Tohu,  his  principal  lieuten-  excess  of  estimates;  £125,000  of  which  excess 

yf  :S<^w«iad  the  other  chiefs,  on  the  charge  of  was  under  the  head  of  customs  and  £11,116 

[»loiij^l*feioas  practices  and  language.     Their  fol-  under  that  of  stamps,  showing  increased  con- 

rerfisi^lwm were  taken  away           their  lands  and  sumption  and  accumulation  of  capital.    The 

ted  rflfcrnhted  among  the  different  tribes  of  the  railroads  produced  less  than  the  estimate,  but 

|«f«.  A  special  law  was  passed  by  the  Leg-  the  receipts  were  largely  in  excess  of  those  of 

J«^e  Assembly,  by  virtue  of   which  the  the  previous  year.    They  pay  4  per  cent  net 

Jj^^werekept  in  close  confinement,  without  on  the  cost  of  construction.    The  land-sales 

N,  until  the  next  session.     Sir  Arthur  Gor-  amounted  to  £817,000,  of  which  £84,000  was 

*•.  tiie  Governor  of  the  colony,  did  not  ap-  in  deferred  payments,  showing  the  success  of 

J^«  the  expulsion  of  the  native  squatters  settlers  who  took  up  land  without  any  capital. 

'^tbelMrfdmgs  to  which  they  had  obtained  The  deposits  in  the  savings  institutions,  chiefly 

*^*amptiTe  right  by  b<ma  flde  settlement,  in  the  Government  banks,  give  another  indica- 

^  should  enable  them  to  have  their  claims  tion  of  the  general  prosperity.    These  deposits 

Willy  examined.    A  correspondence  was  aggregate  £1,549,000,  belonging  to  61,000  de- 

•f^  on  over  this  point  between  the  Gov-  positors.    Of  the  population  of  New  Zealand, 

^1  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  colony,  and  which  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  266,988 

•*  5eeretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.    In  to  over  600,000,  the  class  of  workers  for  wages. 
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including  female  servants,  numbers  828,000 ;  from  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  a  pension  U 
96,000  who  do  not  work  for  wages  pav  no  widows  of  15«.  a  week.  A  system  of  voluntary 
property-tax — that  is,  are  not  possessed  of  Government  life-insurance  has  been  in  success 
property  to  the  amount  of  £500 — and  68,446  ful  operation  for  twelve  years.  The  Govern 
pay  property- tax.  The  incidence  of  taxation  ment  offices  do  more  business  than  all  the  pri- 
is  about  £1  per  capita  for  the  wage-earning  vate  companies  combined,  and  derive  from  i1 
class;  £2  18«.  for  the  intermediate  class ;  and  a  profit.  The  Post-Office  and  Government  Sav< 
£6  Ss,  6d,  for  the  class  which  pays  the  property-  ings-Bank  assist  the  laboring  classes  in  the  pay* 
tax,  but  the  impending  reduction  of  this  tax  to  ment  of  small  life-insurance  premiums.  An* 
one  half  the  present  amount  will  reduce  the  other  institution  of  a  similar  kind,  in  whicli 
average  burden  of  this  class  to  £4  10«.  The  New  Zealand  leads  older  countries,  is  the  ad- 
public  debt  of  New  Zealand,  after  deducting  ministration  of  marriage  settlements,  trusts  foi 
£2,226,000  of  sinking  fund,  stands  at  £27,680,-  infants,  beque:jt:«,  and  other  private  trusts,  b} 
000.  It  is  to  be  increased  £4,000,000  by  bor-  an  official  trustee.  Tlie  aggregate  borough  anJ 
rowing  in  London  £1,000,000  a  year  for  three  coanty  valuations  for  land-tax  and  property 
years  and  by  a  special  loan  of  £1,000,000,  in  tax  in  New  Zealand  are  £286,000,000.  In  187( 
order  to  complete  the  trunk  lines  of  railroad  the  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
and  some  other  public  works.  was  £50,000,000. 

Railroads. — The   capital  already  invested  The  wool  exports  of  New  Zealand  for  the  yeai 

by  the  Government  in  railroads  amounts  to  ending  September  80,  1881,  amounted  to  60,- 

about  £11,000,000.     Of  the  1,838  miles  con-  477  pounds,  valued  at  £8,001,288.    Gold,  wheat 

structed,  875  are  in  the  provinces  of  Canter-  oats,  and  barley,  kauri-gum,  and  rabbit-skins, 

bury  and  Otago,  in  the  South  Island,  while  in  are  the  other  principal  exports.     Rabbit-skim 

the  North  Island  only  458  miles  have  been  are  being  exported  also  from  Victoria,  where  i 

opened.    The  colonists  think  of  expending  a  premium  is  paid,  as  in  New  Zealand,  for  th< 

million  sterling  a  year  of  borrowed  capital  on  destruction  of  these  pests  to  the  farmer.     Tb< 

the  railroad  development  of  the  North  Island,  exports  of  1882  show  a  marked  increase  ovei 

though  the  Oi)position  party  expressed  alarm  the  preceding  year.    A  line  of  steamers  is  t< 

nt  the  proposal  of  the  new  loan.    The  running  run  from  New  Zealand  to  England,  for  whicl 

expenses  of  the  railroads  are  light,  averaging  an  annual  subsidy  of  £20,000  has  been  votec 

47i  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.    The  state  by  the  Assembly  at  Wellington. 
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land  in  the  North  Island,  which  it  could  not  in  tria  really  has  three  parliamentary  bodies— th< 

the  older  provinces,  where  the  soil  was  already  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the  Reichsrath  anc 

monopolized  by  owners  of  enormous  estates,  the  Delegation  to  the  loint  Parliament  witli 

Here  the  early  squatters  or  run-holders  were  Hungary.    Its  electoral  law  is  one  of  the  most 

permitted  to  convert   their    leases,  covering  complicated  in  Europe ;  like  a  strange  piece  oi 

blocks  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  by  pre-  variegated  work,  the  colors  of  the  present  arc 

emption  into  titles  in  fee  simple.    The  agricult-  confounded  with  those  of  the  past  time.    Rest- 

ural  lands  in  the  North  Island  ore  being  rap-  ing  at  once  on  representation  of  orders,  a  reh'« 

idly  taken  up  by  immigrants  from  England,  of  iformer  periods,  and  upon  a  direct  vote  whicl 

most  of  whom  are  possessed  of  capital.    This  has  been  recently  w^on,  it  bears  the  character 

rush  is  dne  to  the  agricultural  depression  in  istic  stamp  of  Austria,  by  observing  the  dL^ 

Great  Britain.    There  are  no  markets  at  pres-  tinction  of  nationalities.    The  body  of  electx^- 

ent  accessible  to  the  produce  of  the  immigrants,  is,  therefore,  composed  of  four  divisions — ^t^ 

Hopes  have  been  raised  by  the  successful  ship-  large  proprietors,  the  cities,  the  chambers 

ment  of  a  cargo  of  7,000  frozen  sheep  to  Eng-  commerce,  and  the  country  communes.* 

land  which  were  sold  in  London  as  first-class  Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  m^ 

meat.  bers  which  compose  the  Reichsrath,  &  'W  ^ 

Land  System. — A  new  feature  in  the  land  used  to  designate  the  whole  Parliament      * 

system  is  the  Government  proposal  to  grant  also  the  Lower  House,  the  first  group  cot»  ^ 

leases  at  a  low  rent,  with  fixity  of  tenure,  and  of  eighty-five,  who  are  elected  by  the  1^ 

the  privilege  of  renewing  the  lease  from  term  land-holders  who  pay  a  direct  land-tax  o^ 

to  terra.    The  tenancy  must  in  no  case  exceed  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  in.     _ 

640  acres,  and  can  not  be  held  along  with  other  hernia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia;  of  two  hua^ 

land.     The  Colonial  Treasurer,  Major  Atkin-  florins  in  Lower  Austria;  and  of  a  hun 

son,  has    made  a  novel  legislative  proposal,  florins  in  the  other  countries,  except  T. 

which  may  not  become  law,  but  which  illus-  where  it  is  fifty  fiorins:  but  the  elector 

trates  the  proneness  of  these  active  colonies  to  be  a  noble.     That  dignity  is  not  required 

entertain  projects  of  social  reform.     This  is  a  where;  it  is  suflScient  to  possess  an  anc^ 

scheme  of  compulsory  Government  insurance,  estate  which  is  entered  in  the  register  of 

by  which  about  £40  should  be  collected  from  province.     Such  an  estate  can  not  be  divi  -^ 

every  young  person  in  the  colony,  in  weekly  but  it  may  be  sold,  and  the  purchaser  becc^'* 

payments,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  eight-  an  elector,  even  if  the  transfer  was  made  c:^ 

een  and  twenty-three ;  this  would  afford  sick-  a  few  days  before  the  election.    Hence  arise      ■ 

pay,  a  superannuation  allowance  of  10«.  a  week  *'M7ArKeyna«rt,  »K«vue  G^n^riie,*'  Jui}%  i^i. 
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transactions  and  speculations,  that  debase  the  the  institution,  or  by  a  special  delegate.    The 

right  of  suffrage  to  an  article  of  traffic,  which  elector  can,  at  the  same  time,  vote  for  himself 

turns  most  frequently  to  the  advantage  of  the  and  as  a  mandataire.    The  same  proprietor  can 

Germans  and  the  Jews,  who  are  the  largest  hold  the  right  of  suffrage  in  different  districts, 

owners  of  personal  property.    This  land  group,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  secured  the  vote 

whiclL,  according  to  its  nature,  should  repre-  by  proxy. 

sent  the  landed  and  noble  aristocracy,  has  The  second  and  third  groups  embrace  those 
be^  democratized  in  another  respect.  If  the  engaged  in  commerce,  industrial  pursuits,  and 
electoral  census  is  differential,  if  it  is  scaled  by  the  liberal  professions.  These  are  the  ancient 
kingdoms  and  states,  it  is  subject,  on  the  con-  citizens.  The  two  groups  have  one  hundred 
tnry,  to  a  leveling  equalization  in  tlie  interior  and  thirty-six  mandatSy  which  is  four  more 
of  the  same  circumscription.  Whether  they  than  the  rural  communes,  which  have  one 
pa?  the  minimum  tax,  varying  from  two  hun-  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Nevertheless,  the 
dred  and  fifty  to  fifty  florins,  or  an  enormous  population  of  the  open  country  is  much  more 
tax  like  Prince  Adolph  Schwarzenberg,  whose  numerous  than  that  of  the  cities.  According 
fts»e«ment  is  one  million  florins,  yet  all  the  to  the  census  of  1869,  Cisleithan  Austria  had 
great  proprietors  are  placed  on  the  same  level.  8,000,000  inhabitants  devoted  to  agriculture, 
Ibey  have  only  a  single  vote,  and  are  especially  and  only  2,500,000  engaged  in  commerce  and 
iccladed  in  a  single  electoral  college,  excepting,  industrial  pursuits.  In  the  Slav  provinces  the 
however,  Dalmatia,  which  has  four,  and  Ga-  disproportion  is  still  greater.  But  this  is  not 
licia  sdx,  colleges.  Thus,  as  a  striking  illustra-  the  only  disadvantage  which  the  rural  popu- 
uon,  the  proprietors  of  Bohemia  assemble  on  lation  suffers ;  for,  while  the  other  groups 
an  appointed  day  at  Prague,  and  elect  the  vote  directly,  the  country  electors  choose  from 
twenty-three  deputies  to  the  nominating  con-  among  themselves  certain  persons,  who  in  their 
Tention.  Now,  as  the  two  parties  are  very  turn  make  a  choice  of  the  deputies.  At  the 
nearly  eqaal  in  strength,  the  influence  of  the  primary  election,  five  hundred  inhabitants 
Government  is  almost  always  sufficient  to  give  choose  one.  It  is  still  a  mandate  which  in 
the  majority  to  the  Germans,  and  to  exclude  some  respects  resembles  the  man(^^  of  the  great 
the  Slavs  from  all  representation.  Thus,  the  proprietor;  but,  while  the  latter  is  free  and 
influence  of  the  rich  old  families  of  Bohemia  personal,  the  first  is  forced  and  collected, 
and  Moravia,  who  are  the  owners  of  thirty  Such  is  the  rule.  But,  in  order  to  complete 
Tillages,  is  absolutely  paralyzed  by  the  com-  the  complication,  aside  from  the  ^^  indirect  ^* 
paratively  small  proprietors,  who  are  Germans  electors,  there  are  in  the  rural  communes  "  di- 
tad  Israelites,  and  who  bought,  only  a  short  rect"  electors,  who  are  relieved  from  the  pri- 
time  before  the  election,  the  land  which  car-  mary  vote,  and  who  consist  of  owners  of  landed 
tied  the  right  to  vote.  An  unsuccessful  at-  estates,  but  who  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  tax  to 
tempt  had  been  made  to  divide  the  landed  group  place  them  among  the  great  proprietors. 
of  Bohemia  into  three  electoral  colleges.  Be-  Whence  comes  this  shocking  inequality?  It 
aid^  the  exceptions  of  Dalmatia  and  Galicia  can  be  explained  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
^T\im  tlie  rule  of  one  electoral  body,  another  electoral  law  is  the  work  of  the  German  party, 
tiists  in  Bukowina,  which  has  three  represent-  which  has  favored  the  cities,  where  the  popula- 
iiUTes.  The  greater  part  of  the  proprietary  tion  is  principally  German  and  liberal,  to  the 
^ftstors  are  Roumanians,  and  one  electoral  detriment  of  the  open  -  country  people,  and 
■^3l  ^^  ^^^  them  a  decided  superiority.  To  especially  the  conservative  and  Slav  element. 
^^'fJl  ^vent  this  unfavorable  result  to  the  Germans,  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  chambers  of 
^^^i\  ^  group  has  been  divided  into  two  bodies  or  commerce,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  hands 
"^  wia,  of  which  one  is  composed  of  ecclesias-  of  a  growing  liberal  minority. 
^1  ^  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  rite,  and  the  prior  The  great  proprietors,  the  citizens,  and  the 
oJ  i  monastery,  comprising  in  all  seven  elect-  peasants  are  the  exclusive  possessors,  although 
^  who  generally  elect  the  governor  of  the  uneaually,  of  the  political  influence  of  Austria. 
^^^y^^  K'>Tince  for  deputy.  To  this  fundamental  division  of  the  electoral 
The  ecclesiasticiU  curia  of  Bukowina  is  not  body  there  is  added  another  of  great  weight 
^«  onlj  exceptional  feature  of  that  electoral  likewise,  and  which  equally  tends  to  secure 
'^ct;  for  the  voter  can  be  represented  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  German  population. 
P"iJy.  Then,  women  of  twenty-four  years  of  It  is  the  division  of  mandaU  among  the  numer- 
«ge,  and  legally  independent,  have  the  right  to  ous  nationalities  adjacent  to  each  other  or  con- 
^<«e.  They  vote  according  to  the  local  law,  gen-  founded  together  in  the  empire.  This  division 
*^J  by  their  husbands,  or,  if  they  are  daugh-  is  in  no  sense  proportional,  nor  is  it  made  ac- 
^  or  widows,  by  proxy.  The  right  to  vote  is  cording  to  the  number  of  the  population,  or  the 
toogiren  to  corporations  and  societies  whose  amount  of  taxes.  Austria  is  estimated  to  con- 
ned interests  have  elevated  them  to  the  class  tain  13,000,000  Slavs,  500,000  Italians,  200,- 
'ff^at  proprietors,  especially  to  funded  insti-  000  Roumans,  600,000  Israelites,  and  7,000,000 
^03,  to  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals,  Germans.  If  universal  suffrage  existed,  or  if 
*a«B€Ter  there  exist  express  provisions  in  the  the  election  were  made  on  an  equalized  basis, 
f^^cial  law.  The  right  is  tor  them  cxer-  the  majority  would  undoubtedly  be  steadily  on 
^  by  a  person  designated  in  the  charter  of  the  side  of  the  Slavs.    It  is  far  from  being  so 
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now.    The  Germans,  although  less  than  half  of  to  favor  the  Slav  races  and  reverse  the  process 

the  population,  have  in  the  House  actually  more  of  forcible  Grermanization.    The  new  electoral 

than  two  hundred  of  the  three  hundred  and  law  was  not  brought  in  bj  the  Grovemment, 

fifty-three  deputies.    In  Bohemia,  in  particular,  but  adopted,  and  its  limits  set  after  it  was 

the  law  of  1878  assigns  thirty-four  deputies  to  under  discussion.     Under  this  new  law  the 

2,500,000  Slavs,  and  fifty-six  deputies  to  1,500,-  representation  will  be  something  like  183  Ger- 

000  Germans.  mans  and  167  of  other  nationalities;  while,  if 

One  can  conceive  how  this  law  must  raise  the  programme  of  the  new  German  People's 

opposition.     It  has  been  assailed  vigorously,  party  were  carried  out,  class  representation 

especially  by  the  Poles,  who  refuse  to  assent  to  abolished,  and  the  suffrage  greatly  extended, 

it,  notwithstanding  all  the  independent  conces-  it  would  be  225  of  other  nationalities  against 

sions  that  have  been  offered  to  them.     When  127  Germans.     Placing  the  limit  at   ^^^ve- 

the  bill  was  presented,  on  February  15,  1873,  gulden  men,"  and  not  lower,  was  done  out  of 

M.  Casimir  de  Grocholski  denounced  it  as  a  regard  for  the  German  dread  of  the  **  Slavic 

flagrant  violation  of  national  rights,  and  with-  inundation."    Count  Taafe^s  Ministry  does  not 

drew,  at  the  head  of  all  his  friends,  from  the  represent  either  of  the  warring  elements,  but 

Polisb  bench.   Nevertheless,  the  bill  was  passed  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  them.    The 

some  days  afterward  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  working  majority  with  which  he  carries  through 

votes  to  two,  in  the  absence  of  the  Czech  and  his  compromise  measures,  often  by  a  very  close 

Polish  deputies.  vote,  contains  a  considerable  element  in  mod- 

The  agitation  for  an  electoral  reform  has  erate  sympathy  with  German  prejudices.  If 
commenced,  and  penetrated  the  most  diverse  he  should  be  driven  by  an  adverse  vote  to  dis- 
classes of  society  and  the  most  opposite  polit-  solve  Parliament,  a  strong  phalanx  of  Czechs 
ical  parties.  Operatives  and  peasants,  socialists  and  Clericals  would  be  returned  under  the 
and  democrats,  progressives  and  conservatives,  five-gulden  qualification,  which  would  drive 
agree  in  the  desire  to  modify  the  law,  although  him  more  rapidly  in  the  course  which  he  is 
their  views  have  been  very  different  relative  pursuing. 

to  the  extent  of  the  modification.  Some  at-  The  electoral  question  was  introduced  in  the 
tempts  at  reform  have  been  made  in  the  Reichs-  Provincial  Diets,  and  gave  rise  to  sharper 
rath,  and  an  important  measure  has  passed,  struggles  than  attended  its  discussion  in  the 
by  which  the  qualification  of  voters  was  low-  Reichsrath.  "With  the  progress  of  decentrali- 
ered  from  ten  to  ^ve  florins  in  towns,  and  the  zation  the  Diets  are  becoming  powerful  polit- 
number  of  voters  considerably  increased.  In  ical  bodies.  The  Slavs  demanded,  reasonably 
the  unique  political  condition  of  Austria  it  is  enough,  that  the  electoral  limitation  should  be 
the  so-called  Liberal  or  Centralist  party  which  lowered  to  the  five-florin  basis,  and  attacked 
will  lose  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the  system  of  class  representation.  Where  the 
which  opposes  it  as  a  danger  to  its  pretended  German  party  would  gain,  as  in  Lower  Aus- 
Liberal  principles.  Liberalism  in  Austria,  as  tria,  they  eagerly  supported  the  electoral  re- 
above  stated,  means  Germanization  and  the  form,  but  set  their  face  firmly  against  it  in 
continuance  of  German  domination.  The  Lib-  Bohemia,  where  it  would  cost  them  the  su- 
eral,  or  German  Constitutional,  party,  with  preme  control  which  they  now  exercise, 
which  Prince  Auersperg  fell  in  1879,  was,  like  The  House  of  Lords  is  neither  a  popular  body 
the  Liberals  of  Germany  and  Republicans  of  nor  elective.  Like  the  mtgority  of  similar  bod- 
France,  brought  into  discredit  by  the  financial  ies  in  Europe,  it  rests  upon  constitutional  right, 
speculation  and  corruption  which  flourished  inheritance  of  land,  or  nobility,  and  the  ap- 
under  their  rule,  while  its  main  political  aim  pointment  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  composed  of 
was  the  reactionary  one  of  combating  the  the  elder  princes  of  the  imperial  house,  mem- 
Czechish  movement,  and  keep  the  Czechs  and  hers  of  right,  the  nine  archbishops,  and  the 
other  Slavic  races  in  political  subjection  to  the  peven  bishops,  who  have  the  rank  of  princes ;  the 
Germans.  The  Clerical  party,  on  the  other  great  lord-proprietors,  to  the  number  of  fifty- 
hand,  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  three,  members  by  inheritance ;  and  members 
Czechs,  who  had  preserved  a  haughty  silence  appointed  for  life  by  the  Emperor, 
ever  since  the  dual  Constitution  had  left  their  The  half-Austrian  and  the  half-Hungarian 
great  nation  unenfranchised,  but  who  were  Parliament  meets  alternately  at  Vienna  and 
now  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Clericals  were  at  Pesth.  Its  authority  is  limited  to  the  cora- 
thus  the  advocates  of  popular  rights.  They  mon  interests  of  the  empire.  Each  delegation 
received  a  partial  support  from  the  German  consists  of  sixty  members,  chosen  by  the  Cis- 
Conservatives.  In  the  Taafe  Ministry  the  leithan  and  Transleithan  Parliaments.  The  ap- 
Czechs  found  recognition  for  the  first  time,  pointments  are  made  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
They  have  made  great  headway  in  their  strug-  portional  division  of  the  whole  number  among 
gle  to  preserve  the  Bohemian  language  and  the  distinct  nationalities, 
national  ideas  and  customs  from  the  extinction  The  variety  of  nations  and  languages  in  Aus- 
systematically  planned  by  their  German  rulers,  tria  has  not  only  produced  a  strange  and  cora- 
The  success  of  the  Czechs  has  given  heart  to  plicated  electoral  system,  but  it  is  manifest  in 
the  various  lesser  nationalities  in  Austria.  The  the  diversity  of  parties.  This  does  not  arise,  as 
distinctive  policy  of  the  Taafe  Government  is  under  most  of  the  constitutional  governments, 
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exclasivelj  from  a  div^ersitj,  more  or  less  in-  ment,  already  twice  confirmed,  thej  desire  to 

teftse  and  prufoand,  of  ideas  and  political,  so-  substitute  a  **  personal    union/ ^  and,   conse- 

aal,  or  religious  aspirations,  but  is  incessantly  quently,  to  abolish  the  common  delegations. 

Bourisbed  by  old  national  memories  and  the  Others,  on  the  contrary,  yield  to  the  existing 

old  prejudices  of  race.  relations,  and  desire  to  preserve  the  political 

'*  Centralists*'  and  ^'Federalists*'  compose  the  and  administrative  division,  so  that  the  dualism 
radi^  denominations  of  parties.  Apart  from  of  Austro- Hungary  shall  remain. 
Uie  doalism  of  Austro-Hungary,  the  state  is  a  In  the  face  of  German  centralism,  federal- 
unit,  and  derives  its  expression  from  the  Consti-  ism  raises  itself,  with  claims  of  etfecting  ad- 
mtioD  of  December,  1867.  By  the  force  of  that  vantages  to  the  nationalities,  and  especially  the 
iastmment,  the  empire  is  based  upon  a  single  Slav  nationality.  As  there  are  two  groups 
loremment,  with  two  representative  Houses  among  the  Centralists,  so  likewise  the  Feder- 
and  one  responsible  minister.  This  condition  alists  are  subdivided  into  two  factions  on  the 
of  affairs  was  effected  by  the  Germans,  and  basis  of  more  or  less  extensive  claims.  The 
tlier  desire  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  extend  Federalists,  especially  those  of  Bohemia  and 
and'  develop  it.  Not  satisfied  with  placing  in  Moravia,  are,  like  the  ultra-Germans,  but  nn- 
(he  hands  of  the  General  Government,  whose  der  another  designation,  and  for  another  ob- 
ieit  is  at  Vienna,  all  the  principal  interests  of  ject,  the  avowed  adversaries  of  dualism.  To 
tbe  monarchy,  nor  with  having  modeled  to  that  agreement — which,  according  to  their 
tlidr  liking  and  arranged  to  their  profit  the  views,  has  violated  their  historical  right  in  de- 
eleetoral  system,  they  aspire  to  secure  the  pre-  stroying  the  equilibrium  between  the  states 
dominaoce  of  the  German  spirit  and  German  essentially  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
ahare  everywhere,  or  rather  to  Oermanize  other — they  seek  to  substitute  a  general  federa- 
Aostria  entirely.  As  M.  de  Eaiserfeld  lately  tion  embracing  all  the  countries  of  the  empire, 
aiid  in  the  Diet  of  Styria,  who  afterward  was  including  Hungary.  This  is  a  complete  nega- 
Dadd  President  of  the  Reichsrath  ;  '^Austria  tion  of  the  supremacy  of  Austria,  and  involves 
a^old  be  a  German  state  in  language  and  edu-  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  charter. 
odoa;  the  German  should  be  spoken  by  all  In  1877  Count  Beleredi  said,  *^  Historical  Aus- 
ptreooa*  and  serve  as  a  political  bond  to  all  the  tria,  which  God  has  designated  in  this  world  to 
noes  and  nationalities  of  the  empire;  the  unity  be  the  protector  of  the  Church,  the  guardian 
<tf  laogaage,  an  expression  and  symbol  of  the  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  these  countries 
sUte,  is  the  tine  qua  non  condition  of  the  ex-  and  peoples,  should  become  a  confederation  of 
id6iiee  even  of  Austria.  Consequently,  all  the  states,  united  by  solemn  compacts,  under  the 
dtiKiia,  whatever  may  be  their  mother- tongue,  scepter  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Hapsburg.^* 
Cidebai,  Moravians,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Rutheni-  The  other  faction  of  "  autonomists,^'  on  the 
iQa» Slovens,  Koumans,and  Italians,  should  sub-  contrary,  do  not  desire  to  disturb  the  general 
BBt  to  the  baptism  of  the  German  school,  if  organization  of  the  emipire,  nor  the  compro- 
tbej  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the  public  affairs  mise  with  Hungary.  They  look,  in  the  first 
<f  the  state. '^  This  was  the  demand  of  Eai-  place,  to  the  rights  of  their  respective  coun- 
vsk\^  in  the  name  of  his  party.  Some  one  tries,  for  the  advantage  of  which  they  demand 
Biwered :  ^^  Yon  desire  to  Germanize  the  em-  an  extension,  in  different  degrees,  of  their  inde- 
piic;  yon  are  not  Anstrians,  you  are  Germans."  pendence,  such  as  is  already  more  or  less  con- 
fle  protesited  in  reply,  ^^  There  are  no  Aus-  sistent  with  constitutionaJ  law.  Among  these 
tritiks  in  Aostria— only  Germans  I ''  The  ob-  the  Poles  must  be  classed,  who,  in  hatred  of 
j/KiA  of  the  German  party  are  the  same  at  this  Russia,  dread  the  exaggerations  of  Slavism,  and 
%.  Although  the  Constitution  proclaims  the  who,  while  desiring  a  large  autonomy  forGalicia, 
e^ality  of  languages,  yet  a  profound  discon-  desire  to  preserve  Austria  strong  and  powerful, 
tott  has  arisen  under  the  just  concessions  in  Nevertheless,  if  there  exists  a  real  difiference 
tiut  reelect  made  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Autonomists, 
For  the  purpose  of  a  reaction  against  these  yet  in  the  daily  discussions  it  is  not  apparent. 
teasore^,  and  definitely  to  secure  to  the  Ger-  As  in  Germany  the  ^^  Particularists ''  belong 
Baa  langoage  the  ascendency  over  the  other  to  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives,  whether 
i&xns,  the  Progressives  have  obtained  the  ex-  Catholic  or  Protestant,  while  the  partisans  of 
■BinatioQ  of  a  special  committee  on  proposi-  centralism  are  grouped  under  the  flag  of  lib- 
bsaa,  tending,  in  the  first  place,  to  regulate  by  eralism,  so  in  Austria  the  Federalists,  in  the 
kv  the  oae  of  languages  in  Bohemia,  and,  sec-  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  the  Con- 
@adly.  to  recognize  the  German  ns  the  official  senratives,  and  the  Centralists  the  Liberals, 
ka^aage  of  the  state.  However,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  inter- 

Th^  centralism  consists  in  the  political  and  mingling  is  not  absolutely  complete  between 

ioeial  leadership  of  the  German  race  for  the  the  Autonomists  and  the  Conservatives,  nor 

Tsrr  existence  of  the  state.    But  their  parti-  between  the  Centralists  and  the  Liberals.    The 

■as  do  not  all  go  to  this  length.    The  Central-  flag  of  the  Federalists  shields  in  effect  the 

BU.  properly  so  called,  do  not  limit  their  uni-  young  Czechs  and  the  Poles ;  all  of  the  former, 

'iriag  aspirations  to  Cisleithania ;   they  cross  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  latter,  pay  honi- 

^  river,  and  desire  to  rupture  the  compro-  age  in  different  degrees  to  liberal  ideas.    The 

with  Hungary.    Instead  of  that  arrange-  tendency  to  autonomy  unites  them  with  the 
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Conservatives.  The  groand  of  common  action 
is  not  strictly  the  political  question,  but  the  na- 
tional question.  So  in  the  ranks  of  theOentraliscs 
are  Conservatives  whose  alliance  with  the  Lib- 
erals rests  only  on  their  aversion  to  federalism. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  relative 
to  another  division  of  parties — ^the  "  Constitu- 
tionalists/' who  are  Centralists  or  Liberals,  and 
the  **  Anti-constitutionalists,''  who  are  Fed- 
eralists or  Conservatives.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  there  are  partisans  and  opponents  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals  as 
well  as  of  the  Conservatives. 

The  Centralists  or  Liberals  are  likewise  desig- 
nated as  ^*  the  Right,"  and  the  Autonomists  or 
Conservatives  as  "  the  Left."  Here  were  lately 
found  all  the  distinctions  of  the  French  Lower 
House — as  Left,  Left  Center,  Fxtreme  Left, 
Right,  Right  Center,  Extreme  Right.  Ordi- 
narily there  are  different  degrees  of  the  lib- 
eral and  conservative  scale,  but  the  space  and 
duration  of  these  are  essentially  variable.  Ac- 
cidental rather  than  permanent  distinctions  pro- 
duce fluctuations  in  the  liberal  or  conservative 
policy,  and  are  founded  more  often  on  diver- 
gence of  tactics  than  disagreement  in  principle. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  an  empire  of  Cen- 
tral  Europe  composed  of  the  federated  king- 
doms of  Austria  and  Hungary,  which  were 
definitely  organized  as  separate  states  in  1867. 
Both  crowns  are  hereditary  in  the  Hapsburg 
family.  The  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  born 
August  18,  1880,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ferdi- 
nand I,  who  abdicated  in  1848.  The  heir-ap- 
parent is  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  the  Emperor's 
only  son,  who  was  boru  August  21,  1858. 
Common  affairs,  relating  to  the  common  army 
and  navy  and  foreign  policy,  are  referred  to 
delegations  of  deputies  from  the  two  Parlia- 
ments, to  which  the  Common  Ministers  are 
responsible.  The  Common  Ministers  at  pres- 
ent are:  Count  Ealnoky,  who  succeeded  the 
late  Baron  Haymerle  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  November,  1881 ;  Lieutenant  Field- 
Marshal  Count  Bylandt-Rheydt,  appointed  Min- 
ister of  War  in  1876 ;  Baron  von  Eallay,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  appointed  after  the  resignation 
of  Baron  Szlavy  in  May. 

The  Austrian  Ministers  are:  Count  Taafe, 
President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior;  General 
Count  Welsersheimb,  Defense;  F.  Ziemialkow- 
ski,  without  a  portfolio;  Count  Falkenhayn, 
Agriculture;  Baron  Eybesfeld,  Education;  Dr. 
Duncgewski,  Finance ;  Baron  Friedenthal, 
Commerce ;  A.  Prazak,  Justice. 

The  Hungarian  Ministers  are :  Tisza,  Presi- 
dent ;  Baron  B.  Orczy,  Minister  of  the  Court ; 
A.  de  Trefort,  Education ;  Baron  Orczy,  De- 
fense ;  Baron  Eemeny,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, and  ad  inUrim  of  Public  Works;  B.  de 
Eomor,  of  Croatia-Slavonia ;  Dr.  Pauler,  Jus- 
tice ;  Count  Szapary,  Finance. 

Statistios. — ^The  area  and  population  of  the 
two  monarchies  and  of  their  provinces,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  December  81,  1880,  were 
as  foUow : 


PROVINCES  OF  THE  EMPIBB. 

ATM  In 
■qaw*  milM. 

P»I 

Okkmak  Monaboht: 
Lower  Austria  (Unter  der  Ens). 
Upper  Austria  {Ober  der  Eos).. 
Saisboi^ 

7,654 

4,681 

2,T67 

8.670 

4,005 

8,856 

8,084 

11,824 

20,060 

8,568 

1,987 

80,807 

4,085 

4,940 

*1 

1 

Btyria  (titetermark) 

8 

Cariiitbia(Kfimteii) 

Carnlola  (Kraln) 

4 

Coast-land  (K&stenknd) 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

6 
9 

Bohemia  (^Bohmen) 

5,6 

%\ 

0 

Moravia  (M&hren) 

bilesia  (Schlesien) 

Galicia  (GaUzien) 

^t 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia  (Dalmatlen) 

4 

Total,  German  monarohj.. . 

115,908 

22,1 

Hungary  and  Transylvania 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

108,258 

16,773 

8 

7,890 

18,1 
1.1 

Town  of  Flume 

Military  l^Yontier 

1 

Total,  Hungary 

182,929 

1B,< 

Total,  Austro-Hnngary. .. . 

240,942 

87,t 

The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
mile  is  159  for  the  whole  empire.  Th 
nlation  of  Austria  has  increased  only  I 
cent  since  the  census  of  1869;  and  t 
Hungary  has  remained  almost  stationa 
increase  being  but  1'8  per  cent.  This  is 
owing  to  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  TIi 
mans  constituted  88  per  cent  of  the  pop 
of  the  German  or  Cisleithan  part  of  tl 
pire,  and  20  per  cent  in  the  Hungarian  or 
leithan  part.  The  Slavonian  races  pr 
nate,  forming  49  per  cent  of  the  populai 
Austria  and  1 6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  1 
rian  dominions.  The  Magyars  constit 
per  cent  of  the  Hungarian  population, 
form  no  appreciable  proportion  of  the  i 
tion  of  Gisleithania.  The  population  of 
is  705,402,  against  607,614  in  1869 ;  but : 
ing  the  suburbs  it  numbers  about  1,C 
inhabitants.  Of  the  other  principal  to 
German  Austria,  Prague  contains  162,{ 
habitants;  Trieste,  144,487;  Lemberg,  11 
Gratz,  97,727 ;  BrOnn,  82,665 ;  and  0 
66,095.  Of  the  Hungarian  cities,  Budii 
has  859,821  inhabitants ;  Szegedin,  £ 
Holdmezo-Vasarhely,  74,094;  and  Mari 
resiopel,  61,655.  Two  thirds  of  the  popi 
of  Hungary  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  1 
proportion  is  diminishing  and  the  relative 
lation  of  the  towns  increasing.  The  dei 
population  in  Hungary  is  125  per  square 
against  191  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
percentage  of  the  population  adhering  t 
of  the  various  religious  denominations 
follows: 


DKNOMINATIONS. 


Roman  Catholics  . . . 
Greek  Catholics  . . . . 
Eyangl.  Protestants, 
Bynntine  Greeks. . , 

Jews , 

Unitarians 

ClathoHc  Armenians. 
Other  sects 


Aostrte. 

Hungary. 

P«r  cent 

Per  eaat. 

80-4 

•  48-6 

11-7 

10-2 

1-7 

20-4 

2-5 

16-7 

8-5 

8  6 

•  •  •  • 

0-8 

•  •  •  • 

0-1 

0*2 

0-1 

WM 
1^ 
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The  increase  of  the  Jewish  race  exceeds  in  per  cent,  on  accoant  of  the  falling  away  of 
ft  remarkable  degree  that  of  the  rest  of  the  trade  since  its  inclasion  in  the  customs  bound- 
population  in  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  ary  and  the  consequent  emigration,  whereas 
crown.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Oisleithan  in  other  towns  of  Galicia  it  was  from  12  to  80 
Austria  increased  between  1869  and  1881  from  percent.  The  discovery  of  petroleum  near 
S23,220  to  1,005,568,  or  22*9  per  cent,  repre-  Boryslav  had  the  etfect  of  doubling  the  Jewish 
len^g  a  mean  annual  increase  of  2*1  per  cent,  population  in  a  few  years,  while  the  non-Jew- 
Tlie  rest  of  the  population  increased  from  ish  population  showed  no  increase. 
19,395,811  to  21,125,142,  or  7*9  per  cent,  the  Militaby  Defskses. — The  strength  of  the 
mnual  increment  being  0*6  per  cent.  Between  common  army,  recruited  on  the  principle  of 
the  censoaes  of  1857  and  1869  the  increase  universal  liability  to  arms,  is  296,284  men  for 
of  the  Jews  was  82*4  per  cent ;  of  the  Chris-  the  peace  establishment,  including  the  reserves. 
tians  10^  ;  between  l&O  and  1857,  among  the  Including  the  Austrian  Laodwehr  and  the  Hun- 
Jews  80'3  per  cent,  among  the  Christians  8*2  garian  flonved,  the  separate  militia  organiza- 
per  cent.  Frevions  to  1850  the  enumerations  tions  of  the  two  kingdoms,  about  1,000,000 
of  the  population  were  taken  in  connection  men  can  be  called  to  arms  in  the  event  of  a 
with  the  Doilitary  conscription.  As  the  young  war.  The  navy  consists  of  fourteen  ironclads, 
Jews  were  particularly  addicted  to  fraud  and  ten  of  them  first  class,  and  armed  with  guns 
bribery  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  military  ranging  from  six  and  a  half  tons  in  weight  to 
Krrice,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  were  ao-  the  twenty-five-ton  guns  of  the  Tegethoff. 
eostomed  to  place  themselves  across  the  bound-  The  territorial  organization  of  the  army  was 
UT  when  the  time  of  enlistment  approached,  instituted,  in  principle,  when  the  new  military 
the  difference  in  the  returns  for  the  two  classes  system  was  introduced  in  1868.  It  was  not 
was  less  striking.  Between  1884  and  1887  the  only  an  essential  element  of  the  system  of  nni- 
reported  increase  among  the  Jews  was  5*2  per  versal  service  adopted  from  Germany,  but  was 
cent,  against  2*3  for  the  remainder  of  the  popu-  a  political  prerequisite  amid  the  diversity  and 
l^on ;  in  the  enumeration  of  1840,  5*4  against  ethnic  rivalry  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  popu- 
S  per  cent ;  in  the  one  taken  in  1848, 5*7  against  lation.  Yet  up  to  the  present  the  actual  organ- 
^9  per  cent ;  in  that  of  1846,  7*6  against  8*1  ization  of  the  army  during  the  term  of  active 
^  cent ;  in  that  of  1850,  6*8  against  0*6  per  service  has  been  directly  contrary  to  the  the- 
eenL  The  normal  rate  of  increase  among  the  oretical  basis.  In  order  to  preserve  a  national 
Jewish  race  is  notoriously  greater  than  among  feeling  in  the  sense  of  the  German  centralists, 
the  other  peoples  of  Europe.  The  main  cause  the  troops  of  different  nationalities  have  been 
of  their  rapid  growth  in  Austria,  however,  is  the  commingled  as  much  as  possible.  German  has 
eontinued  immigration  from  the  east  of  Europe,  been  retained  as  the  language  of  command. 
The  increase  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  The  territorial  organization  was  nominally  car- 
&e  empire,  and  depends  upon  the  opportuni-  ried  up  as  far  as  divisions,  but  the  only  service 
ttts  for  their  favorite  occupations ;  but  every-  the  men  ever  saw  was  in  temporary  bodies 
where  except  in  a  few  rural  localities  there  has  studiously  made  up  of  battalions  and  troops 
been  an  increase.  In  Lower  Austria  it  was  detached  from  their  regiments  and  brought 
Sl*5  per  cent  in  the  twelve  years ;  in  Salzburg  together  from  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
146*8  per  cent ;  but  in  Bohemia  only  4,  and  in  There  was  no  organization  of  the  different 
Moravia  only  2-9  per  cent  They  have  settled  arms  into  army  corps.  The  system  of  military 
ia  districts  of  Tyrol  where  a  few  years  ago  centralization  is  condemned  by  all  military  au- 
tbere  were  none.  In  Oarniola,  Carinthia,  and  thorities  since  the  breakdown  of  the  central- 
kna  tliere  are  s^l  but  few  ;  yet  the  number  ized  French  army  and  the  success  of  the  de- 
W  increased  two,  three,  and  five  fold.  In  the  centralized  German  army  in  1870.  Austria, 
Bokowina,  which  receives  a  steady  stream  in  adopting  the  territorial  basis,  but  practical- 
from  the  neighboring  Roumania,  and  where  ly  retaining  the  centralized  system,  would  be 
thej  are  thickest,  numbering  67,418  to  502,181  doubly  unprepared  in  the  event  of  a  great  war ; 
<Aher  inhabitants,  the  increase  has  been  41*1  aside  from  the  practical  difficulties  of  raobili- 
per  cent.  The  increase  is  naturally  greatest  in  zation  and  the  departmental  services  attending 
the  dties.  Vienna  counts  72,543  Jews  among  military  centralization,  the  entire  organization 
tA  7<^,402  inhabitants.  They  have  increased  of  the  army  into  the  larger  divisions  would 
ia  this  capital  80*2  per  cent,  while  the  Christian  have  to  be  proceeded  with  after  mobilization, 
fo^olatioQ  has  grown  only  11*5  percent.  They  and  the  regiments  would  not  be  composed  of 
^  people  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  and  form  a  men  who  had  served  and  trained  together,  but 
^;e  proportion  of  its  floating  and  day  popula-  of  troops  brought  together  for  the  first  time. 
tioQ.  In  Prague,  with  155,813  inhabitants,  the  As  the  political  interests  of  the  German  oen- 
^«wi  increased  8,515,  or  26*8  per  cent,  and  the  tralistic  element  prevented  the  decentralization 
^  of  the  population  6,415,  or  only  3*7  per  of  the  army,  the  pressure  of  the  Magyars  and 
^^  In  Lemberg  and  Cracow  the  Hebrews  the  minor  nationalities  who  have  acquired  po- 
^itote  about  30  per  cent,  and  in  many  of  litical  power  has  accomplished  the  final  reform, 
^ioiaUer  towns  of  Gulicia  four  fifths  of  the  although  it  was  hastened  by  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
^NttioQ  are  Jews.  In  Brody,  the  chief  of  ger  of  the  confused  and  imperfect  organization 
^Jewiih  towns,  the  increase  was  only  1*1  at  a  time  when  Austria  may  be  called  upon  to 
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put  forth  her  ntmost  military  strength.    The  tion  of  the  Hnngarian  monarchy,  consiflting 

Hungarians  have  long  demanded  a  Magyar  fundamental   statutes    running    hack    to   tl 

army  of  the  line,  as  they  carried  through  the  Golden  Bull  of  Andrew  II  granted  in  122 

scheme  of  a  Magyar  militia.     The  alien  mili-  was  restored  in  1867.    There  is  only  one  Legi 

tary  system  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  lature,  elected  by  the  equal  votes  of  all  oil 

majority  of  the  Austrian  subjects.    When  the  zens  who  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  < 

common  army  has  been  split  up  into  a  number  eight  florins  annually.    The  ministry  is  ooe 

of  little  national  armies  it  may  be  more  efficient  posed  as  follows:    President  of  the  Oounc; 

to  fulfill  the  destinies  of  the  reorganized  em-  Koloman  Tisza,  who  has  charge  of  the  Depai 

pire,  but  the  corps  of  German  oflScers,  who  ment  of  the  Interior ;  Minister  of  National  D 

have  ably  conducted  the  present  system,  will  fense,  or  of  the  Honved,  Bela  Szende  de  Ke 

no  longer  exist,  and  the  central  government  esztes;   Minister  Adlatus  to  the  King,  Bare 

will  have  lost  one  of  its  main  props.    The  re-  Bela  d'Orczy ;  Minister  of  Education  and  Pnl 

organized  army  of  the  line  consists  of  102  regi-  lie  Worship,  Dr.  Atigust  de  Trefort ;  Minist 

ments,  of  four  battalions  each.    This  enables  of  Justice,  Dr.  Theodor  Panler ;   Minister  « 

every  regiment  to  mobilize  one  battalion  of  full  Public  Works  and  Communications,   Thorns 

strength  without  calling  upon  the  reserves.  Pechy;    Minister  for  Croatia  and    Slavoni 

One  battalion  of  each  regiment  will  be  de-  Count  Bedekovitch;  Minister  of  Agricultur 

tached,  the  same  as  in  France;  but  the  bulk  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Baron  Eemeny. 

of  the  regiment  will  remain  in  the  recruiting  Finances. — ^The  imperial  budget  for  18( 

district,  with  its  reserves  ready  to  fall  in  at  places  the  total  expenditures  at  117,910,7( 

short  notice,  instead  of  having  to  be  called  in  florins,  against  117,148,549  florins  in  1882.    ] 

from  some  distant  garrison.    The  fourth  bat-  the  estimates  for  1888  102,800,821  florins  con 

talions  of  thirty-four  regiments  make  up  the  under  the  head  of  ordinary  and  8,774,621  < 

army  of   occupation  in  Bosnia.    The  whole  extraordinary  military  expenditures.     Deduc 

army  will  be  organized  in  fifteen  corps,  each  in  ing  the  balance  in  hand,  and  the  surplus  of  tl 

its  recruiting  district,  with  the  artillery,  engi-  customs  revenue  over  the  charges,  there  r 

neers,  and  all  the  auxiliary  services,  so  that  main  99,991,763  florins  to  be  voted  by  tl 

each  corps  can  be  mobilized  independently.  Parliaments.    The  extraordinary  demand  f< 

under  the  directions  of  the  War  Department,  the  cost  of  the  military  occupation  is  on 

The  division  is  carried  still  higher  into  three  8,988,000  florins.    The  sums  granted  for  e: 

army  commands,  in  Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  and  traordinary  military  expenses  in  the  occnpi< 

Prague.  provinces  and  the  Crivoscie  for  1882  wer 

CoMMEBOB. — The  total  exports  of  the  em-  6,177,500  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurre 

pire,  except  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  which  tion,  and  then  8,000,000  florins,  and  again  i 

IS  not  included  in  the  imperial  customs  bound-  April  21,700,000  florins,  being  2,000,000  florij 

ary,  amounted  in  1879  to  675,100,000  florins  less  than  were  asked  for;   total,  86,877,6( 

(the  florin,  or  gulden,  is  a  little  less  than  fifty  florins.    The  gross  revenue  from  customs 

cents);    the  imports    to    651,400,000  florins,  estimated  at  45,269,225  florins,  from  which  ai 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  to  be  deducted  1,850,000  florins  for  cost  « 

Germany ;  of  the  rest  the  largest  share  is  with  collection,  600,000  florins  as  the  fixed  shai 

Turkey,  Italy  and  Russia  foUowing  next,  but  assigned  to  Bosnia,  and  28,149,000  for  restiti 

at  a  long  distance.  tion  of  the  excise  duty  on  beer,  spirits,  an 

Austrian  Government. — The  Austrian  mon-  sugar  exported.    Tliis  export  trade  has  so  ir 

archy  has  a  central  and  local  Legislature.    The  creased  that  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  m 

Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  deal  with  customs  revenue  was  anticipated,  but  und* 

matters  of  local  administration,  particularly  the  operation  of  a  revised  tarifi^  it  has  probah* 

those  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  been  averted. 

and  to  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  charit-  Hungarian  finances   are    sufiTering  from 

able  institutions,  and  are  empowered  to  levy  chronic  deficiency.    The  deficit  in  the  ordioE 

taxes  for  these  purposes.    The  central  body  is  expenditure  and  revenue  in  1876  amounted 

the  Reichsrath  or  Council  of  the  Empire.    (The  26,800,000  florins.    This  has  been  greatly 

system  of  representation  in  Austria  is  explained  duced,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  A. 

in  Austrian  Electoral  System.)    The  min-  cits  are  due  to  extraordinary  expenditures 

istry,  which  is  responsible  to  the  two  Houses  permanent  public  works,  such  as  railroads    ^ 

of  the  Reichsrath,  is  composed  as  follows:  the  protection  of  river-banks.    The  Gov^ 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  President  of  the  ment  are  constantly  occupied  with  the  p^ 

Cotmcil,  Count  Eduard  Taafe;  Minister  of  Ed-  lem  of  making  them  disappear.     Althougl^ 

ucation.  Justice,  and  Worship,  Baron  Eybes-  debt  is  increasing,  the  credit  of  the  Go"^** 

feld ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dunajevski ;  ment  has  improved.    The  old  six  per     ^ 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius  Falken-  debt  is  being  converted  at  a  lower  interes^ 

hayn ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Chevalier  Ker-  The  Hungarian  final  estimates  for  1882  ^ 

mer  d^Auenrode;   Minister  of  National   De-  the  total  ordinary    expenses  at    288,80^ 

fense,  or  of  the  Militia,  Major-General  von  florins ;  transitory  expenses  at  8,502,447^  5 

Welsersheimb.  vestments,  among  them  the  Pesth  and 

HnNOABLA.N  Government. ~The    Constitu-  grade  Railroad,  at  29,211,811  florins;  ext^ 
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^xiiiT  eommon  expenses,  ioclading  the  share 
in  the  8,000,000  florins  for  military  expenses  in 
Herzegovina,  at  741B,210  florins.  The  total 
imoants  to  328,228,281  florins.  The  total 
revenues  were  fixed  at  801,967,214  florins. 
Thd  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Szaparj,  was 
lathorized  to  cover  the  deficit,  except  3,000,- 
OOO  florina,  hy  credit  operations.  Suras  subse- 
qQ«iLlj  voted  brought  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  year  np  to  835,242,080  florins.  The 
toul  deficit  was  30,605,867  florins. 

The  budget  for  1883  makes  the  total  esti- 
mited  expenditures  for  1883  822,711,484  flor- 
iD3b  The  ordinary  expenses  are  estimated  at 
383,848,002  florins;  transitory  expenses,  or 
those  which  are  balanced  on  the  other  side 
of  die  accounts,  at  6,503,276 ;  investments  at 
21,7Tl,8o5  florins,  being  less  on  account  of 
ibe  completion  of  the  Pesth-Thoiss  and  the 
appro^hiog  completion  of  the  Pesth-Semlin 
nilroads;  extraordinary  military  expenses — 
that  is,  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
Bosnian  garrisons — at  5,588,351  florins.  The 
^iinates  of  revenue  in  Hungary  and  Austria 
ire  somewhat  problematical,  being  partly 
ksed  upon  the  operations  of  a  new  tariff. 
The  estimated  income  for  1883  is  301,029,896 
Sorins,  280,732,785  florins  from  the  ordinary 
tad  20,297,111  florins  from  the  transitory 
retenues.  The  Minister  expected  to  reduce 
Uie  deficit  to  12,881,588  florins  by  new  taxes 
ind  other  financial  measures  to  be  proposed  to 
Pirhament. 

OccupncD  Pbovtxoes. — The  Turkish  saiyaks, 
vliich  were  placed  under  Austrian  adminis- 
trsfion  temporarily  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
iR!  governed  by  the  common  administration. 
Tkeir  area  and  population,  as  enumerated  in 
IS79,  are  as  follows : 


PBOVlXCEa. 

An*  in 

EDgUah 

■quan  mllw. 

PopolatkA. 

Indi 

4,803 
8,522 

862,202 
20T,9TO 
142,000 

lUnq^ofbu 

S«*^B«W.. 

T«m 

24,247 

1,212,112 

Of  tbe  total  inhabitants,  496,761  are  Greek 

OrtWox,   448,613    Mohammedans.    209,891 

wa»n  Catholics,  8,426  Jews,  and  the  rest  of 

^tfoi  fdths.    The  cost  of  administration  is 

*^bly  defrayed  from  taxes  raised  in  the 

?J^iiiee8;  but  the  military  subjugation  of  the 

™>it«nt8  has  cost  large  sums  which  have 

wea  sapplied  by  the  Delegations.    The  budget 

«the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 

^  estimates  the  total  expenditures  at  7,039,- 

^aorins.    Some  of  the  principal  items  are: 

«fitnlidmimstration,  150,700 florins;  gendar- 

^te,  1114,476  florins ;  military  contingent, 

^iM  florins ;  education,  flnancial  adminis- 

f^%  and  cost  of  collecting  taxes,  348,000 

**»»«;  dotations  to  the  clergy,  162.500  florins. 

^  «timated  revenue  is  7,217,819  florins. 

*«^chief  items  are  as  follows:  tithes  and  land 

Kadace,  2,250,000  florins ;  income-tax,  600,000 


florins;  tobacco,  sale  and  licenses,  1,896,000 
.  florins ;  sheep  and  goats,  204,000  florins ;  pigs, 
42,000  florins;  licenses  for  inns,  50,000  florins; 
excise  duty  on  articles  of  consumption,  includ- 
ing beer,  45,000  florins;  stamps  and  registra- 
tion duty,  300,000  florins;  customs,  600,000 
florins.  Bosnia  has  been  included  in  the  cus- 
toms boundary  since  1880.  Tbe  customs  rev- 
enue contributed  by  tbe  provinces  has  averaged 
only  140,000  florins  a  year,  but  they  received 
the  fixed  sum  of  600,000  florins  annually  as 
their  share.  The  occupied  provinces  have 
beyond  this  been  made  to  pay  for  their  civil 
administration,  but  the  Delegations  are  asked 
each  year  for  a  large  sum  for  extraordinary 
military  expenditures. 

FoBEiGN  Relations. — The  outward  hinder- 
ances  to  the  definite  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  are  not  slight.  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia are  not  the  only  countries  to  oppose  it. 
Herzegovina  was  at  one  time  attached  to  Mon- 
tenegro, and  the  Montenegrins  look  upon  it  as 
their  rightful  possession.  The  rayas  of  the 
Bosnian  valleys  are  of  kindred  blood  with  tbe 
Servians,  and  most  of  them  speak  the  Servian 
language.  The  dream  of  a  Great  Servia  is  al- 
most as  dear  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  Servian 
patriots.  Austria  is  constantly  increasing  her 
influence  in  the  South  Slav  principalities.  Ser- 
vian politics  are  controlled  from  Vienna  instead 
of  from  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  Austrian  as- 
cendency has  alienated  the  people  from  their 
ruler,  who  recently  assumed  the  kingly  title 
under  Austrian  auspices.  Tbe  erection  of  their 
country  into  a  kingdom  is  a  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  inextinguishable  idea 
of  a  Great  Servia.  Hatred  of  the  arrogant 
Schwabs,  as  the  German-speaking  Austrians 
are  called,  is  increasing  in  all  the  Slav  princi- 
palities. Every  convulsion  among  the  Balkan 
populations  sets  Russia  throbbing  in  sympathy. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Herzegovina  the  same  phenomena  that  pre- 
ceded the  Turkish  war  were  noticed ;  but,  as 
they  did  not  reach  the  dangerous  stage  of  an 
open  participation  of  Russians  in  the  rebellion, 
the  war-cloud  passed  over.  Count  Kalnoky, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Office,  is  confident  that  the  confiioting  inter- 
ests of  the  two  empires  can  be  peaceably  rec- 
onciled. Signs  of  Panslavio  activity  were  de- 
tected among  the  Rutheoians  in  May.  A 
whole  villap^  had  gone  over  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith.  The 
discovery  of  papers  showing  a  systematic  re- 
ligious and  political  propagandism  led  to  the 
arrest  of  eleven  Ruthenians,  who  were  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason.  Austria  and  Germany 
shape  their  foreign  policy  in  common,  and  speak 
with  one  voice  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The 
German  allies  have  constituted  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  use  their 
powerful  influence  to  arrest  any  cause  of  dis- 
turbance. One  of  the  periodical  meetings  of 
the  two  Emperors  took  place  at  Ischl  in  An- 
gust 
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The  qnestion  of  retnming  the  friendly  visit  ceive  the  extension  of  the  franchie 

of  King  Humhert  was  a  state  problem  of  some  direct  aim,  bat  as  a  means  of  assei 

difficulty.    The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  would  suppressed  nationalities.     The  Em} 

not  visit  Rome  without  paying  his  reverence  gratulates  himself  that  revolutiona 

to  the  Pope,  which  might  bring  him,  the  Italian  tions  have  not  been  awakened  in  1 

King  and  his  people,  and  all  the  courts  of  £u-  ions,  and  that  Nihilistic  violence  is 

rope,  face  to  face  with  the  papal  question,  The  people  are  absorbed  in  their  vi 

which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  loath  tiontd  aspirations.     Decentralizatioi 

to  bring  up.    The  Italian  Government  was  un-  quired  an  irresistible  impetus.   The 

willing  to   risk  the    consequences.    For  the  a   Russian    war,  and    the    German 

King  to  capitulate  his  capital  to  the  Pope  and  strengthen  the  throne  and  the  Gem 

appoint  a  rendezvous  outside  would  have  been  and  preserve  for  the  present  the 

ignominious.    Count  Kalnoky  announced  that  Magyars,    Poles,    and    Germans    ai 

he  could  not  recommend  Rome,  and  the  cor-  against  Russian  aggression.    The  Gc 

respoudence  broke  off  without  umbrage,  but  have  favored  the  Kutbenians  and  otl 

with    the    position    of    the    Pope    decidedly  Slav  nationalities  which  might  waT( 

strengthened  as  the  result  of  Francis  Joseph's  allegiance.    Liberty  and  federalism  a 

pious  fidelity.  be  the  means  of  the  empire's  salval 

At  the  celebration  of  the  five-hundredth  Emperor  draws  out  a  sentimental  at 

anniversary  of  the  union  of  Trieste  with  Aus-  while  he  is  paying  especial  court  to  t 

tria,  and  at  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  Emper-  alities ;  but  when  a  federal  system 

or  on  September  17th.  Irredentism  manifested  established  the  office  of  the  thron< 

itself  not  merely  in  inflammatory  proclamations  great  measure  disappear.   The  Germi 

but  in  villainous  plots.    A  grenade  was  thrown  cracy,   while  the  control  over  the 

into  a  procession  on  the  arrival  of  the  Arch-  populations  is  passing  away  from  t 

duke  Karl  Ludwig,  and  on  the  coming  of  the  to  perpetuate  their  mission  by  taking 

Emperor  an  Austrian  deserter,  named  Ober-  of  the  Balkans  in  hand.    But  theii 

dank,  was  arrested  with  Orsini  bombs  in  his  have  signally  failed  thus  far  with 

possession.    The  inhabitants    of   Trieste  are  lovers  of  liberty  who  live  in  prime 

thoroughly  loyal  to  Austria.    They  have  reason  unrestraint  on  the  Bosnian  highlanda 

to  reioice  that  their  city  is  Austrian,  for  it  tria  could  extend  her  sway  by  old-1 

would  be  only  one  of  several  Italian  ports  on  and  repression,  Hungary  is  unwillin 

the  Adriatic,  while  now  it  has  the  monopoly  the  dual  monarchy  converted  into 

of  the  Austrian  Mediterranean  trade  and  a  large  empire  under  Gennan  rule.    The  c 

share  of  the  southern  and  eastern  trade  of  Ger-  the  definitive  annexation  of  Bosnia  a 

many.  govina  has  not  yet  come  to  a  final 

Political  Situation. — The  transformation  The  difference  of  view  between  th 

of  the  empire  from  a  centralized   state  to  a  ordinate  Governments  is  almost  as 

federal  union  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  obstacle  as  the  external  difficulties, 

show  that  the  cohesive  principle  will  not  be  yars  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  p 

lost.     The  minor  nationalities,  having  tasted  the  dualistic  Constitution  to  the  ext< 

the  sweets  of  political  liberty,  are  more  urgent,  ministering  Bosnia  perpetually  as  a  d< 

and  the  Germans  cling  less  tenaciously  to  the  of  the  empire,  and  equally  unwillin] 

power  which  is  slipping  out  of  their  hands,  it  attached  to  the  Austrian  crown. 

How  far  the  traditions  of  German  order  and  solution  they  deem  equitable  would 

thoroughness  will  be  preserved  in  the  new  corporate  it  with  the  Hungarian  ^ 

centers  of  power  under  popular  government,  but  they  would  be  unprepared  to  a 

which  is  inevitable,  is  the  subject  of  national  gift  with  the  attendant  costs  and  re 

misgivings.    The  Hungarians  have  won  their  ties. 

liberty  and  managed  their  own  affairs  under  a        An  attempt  to  organize  a  party  o 

system  of  government  which  seems  to  satisfy  liberal  principles  was   attempted  d 

the  people.    In  imperial  affairs  their  Parlia-  year,  but  neither  the  German  Libera 

ment  has  an  equal  voice  with  the  Reichsrath.  Slavs  of  advanced  opinions  showed 

The  two  Delegations,  or  committees  from  the  tion  to  forget  the  racial  conflict  whi 

two  bodies,  must  agree  upon  the  appropria-  question  of  the  hour.    The  new  part; 

tions,  although  Hungary  contributes  but  thirty  itself  around  Robert  von  Waltersk 

per  cent  of  the  amount.    The  political  ferment  Styrian  deputy,  who  seceded  from  the 

is  confined  to  Cisleithania.    It  takes  the  singu-  tional  party  and  was  selected  as  an 

lar  form  of  a  war  of  languages,  and  an  agi-  ent  on  account  of  his  advanced  op 

tation  for  the  political  equality  of  the  differ-  electoral  reform ;  and  Dr.  Fischhoff*, 

ent  races.    Of  individual  equality  very  little  is  nent  Liberal  of  1848,  who  has  hoi 

said,  although  Austria  is  the  last  country  in  aloof  from  politics  on  account  of  th 

Europe  in  which  the  basis  of  political  repre-  sion  exercised  by  his  party  upon  t 

sentation  is  feudalistic.    Universal  suffrage  is  nationalities  which  led  to  its  downfi 

the  only  possible  basis  of  equality  of  the  races ;  that  the  imbittered  Czechs  and  Pol 

BO  that  the  subjects  of  the  Austrian  crown  re-  ance  with  the  Clericals  and  the  Feuda 
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beaten  the  German  Constitutional  party  oat  of  ligent  spirits  among  the  populations  of  the 

the  field,   these  new  leaders  propose  to  con-  peninsula  looked  hopefully  to  the  prosperous 

eede  to  the  Czeoha  and  the  other  races  the  and  enlightened  empire  for  deliverance  from 

ri^t  to  perpetuate  their  languages  and  na-  Turkish  misrule,  and  for  guidance  and  govern- 

tiooalities^  retaining,  to  the  extent  that  the  ment    The  dual  monarchy  inaugurated  its  rule 

pablie  interests  require,  German  as  the  official  in  the  provinces  confided  to  it  by  the  mandate 

\utgaBge  of  the  Government.    The  paragraph  of  Europe  with  a  ruthless  war  against  the 

in  the  Constitution  securing  this  right  to  each  sturdy,  freedom-loving  mountaineers,   which 

noe  they  would  give  full  effect  to  by  legisla-  cost  $90,000,000,  one  quarter  of  which  sum,  if 

tire  oiactments.    If  the  Germans  will  accept  expended  in  productive  works,  miffht  have 

the  situation  now,  as  they  must  in  the  end,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  impoverished  people. 

give  up  the  ethnic  contest,  the  liberal  elements  The  nominal  sovereignty  which  the  Porte  in- 

of  all  the  nationalities  can  unite  in  the  pursuit  sisted  upon  preserving  at  the  Congress  of  Ber- 

of  oanstitational  liberties.    The  programme  of  lin  has  become  more  shadowy  and  problematic 

thb  growing  party,  which  has  purged  its  mind  since  the  Sultan  has  turned  his  attention  to 

of  the  idea  that  forcible  Gormanization  is  a  consolidating  the  Ottoman  power  in  Islamic 

prerequisite  of  constitutional  freedom,  is  of  an  lands.    The  Panslavonic  agitation  has  dwindled 

idvanced  democratic  character :  universal  suf-  away,  and  the  dreaded  influence  of  Russian 

frage,  with  the  entire  abolition  of  the  repre-  machinations,  and  of  the  ruble  on  its  travels, 

aentaUon  of  special  interests  in  the  Reichsrath ;  has  practically  ceased  since  the  Russians  have 

eomplete  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  given  their  thoughts  to  home  problems.    Yet, 

L'isembly ;  positive  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  after  three  years'  trial  of  the  civilizing  efforts 

thd  working-classes.  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  a  uni- 

The  dominance  of  German,  even  as  the  offi-  versal  cry  was  heard  in  the  occupied  provinces, 

eial  langaage  in  Bohemia,  is  endangered.    The  from  Christians  and  Mohammedans  alike,  that 

eifil  servants  already  use  their  native  tongue  the  yoke  of  the  Austrian  was  more  cruel  and 

ia^e  the  offices.    Aroused  by  the  intentions  intolerable  than  that  of  the  Turk ;   and  the 

of  the  Centralists  to  use  state  education  as  a  Herzegovinians  in  their  desperation  arose  again 

means  for  exterminating  their  national  tongue,  in  open  rebellion.    The  Imperial  Government 

the  Czechs  did  not  rest  after  expelling  Ger-  entered  upon  its  task  financially  hampered  as 

oum  from  the  common  schools,  but  insisted  on  usual,  for  in  the  united  monarchy  money  can 

the  instruction  in  all  the  intermediate  and  never  be  had  for  imperial  purposes  when  it  is 

technical  schools  being  given  in  Bohemian,  and  needed.     Only  a  small  party  approved  of  the 

ftov  have  their  national  university.    The  Slo-  occupation  in  the  first  place,  and  after  the 

T^  have  imitated  the  Czechs,  and  are  strug-  blundering  war  of  occupation  the  Government 

^Qg  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  character-  announced  that  no  further  appropriations  would 

tos  of  their  insignificant  nationality.    Prince  be  required  from  the  Parliaments,  as  the  rev- 

\.  ^V  Cartoryski  is  endeavoring  to  unite  all  the  enues  of  the  provinces  would  suffice  for  their 

^1  ^^  ^^  ^  ^volt  against  Germanizing  tenden-  administration. 
*^M  ofts.  The  Bosniaks  and  Herzegovinians  were  taxed 

^^tl     ^^^  Austria  is  experiencing  a  transfer  of  for  their  own  repression  more  heavily  than 

\^^1  pc^tical  powers,  which  is  in  nature  though  not  they  had  been  taxed  by  the  begs  and  pashas. 

to^l  ^^^^"'^.^Nitical  revolution,  Hungary  is  occu-  All  the  Turkish  taxes  were  continued,  and  a 

Tb€  d^l  ^^^^^  ^^  question  more  important  than  host  of  oetrois,  tolls,  license  and  excise  taxes 

be  to^l  ^f*^^  The  harvest  was  abundant,  and  the  were  superimposed,  with,  finally,  the  salt  and 

^^j^yij^i  uoTemment  was  never  in  a  more  favorable  tobacco  monopolies.    The  Turkish  taxes  were 

^^^^^  t|i|  P^tioiL  Eoloman  Tisza,  the  able  Prime  Min-  severe,  but  the  administration  was  lax ;  and 

"Jj'  *8  the  absolute  master  of  the  country,  the  tax-gatherers,  when  seasons  were  bad,  ac- 

^m  DO  rival  and  no  organized  opposition  knowledged  the  will  of  Allah,  and  took  only 

toaatarh  him.   The  chief  problem  of  the  Gov-  what  the  raya  could  bring.    The  Austrian  offi- 

*™«eot  at  present  is  the  reform  of  the  system  cials,  entering  this  land  exhausted  by  wars  and 

<^UutioQ.   The  people  have  suffered  much,  insurrections,  its  stock  destroyed  and  its  indus- 

m  Mmetimes  they  have  been  provoked  into  try  unhinged,  exacted  the  last  penny  of  the 

J^jnce  and  riot  by  the  exactions  of  the  tax-  augmented  taxes.    The  cattle  of  the  peasantry 

ewtetops.  The  system  of  taxation  is  all  in  were  driven  off,  their  household  goods  and  seed- 

™B9on,  so  that  the  evils  may  be  remedied  corn  taken,  and  their  houses  sold  to  the  highest 

^™»t  reducing  the  revenues.  bidder.  The  Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman  Cath- 

"S^BCTiox  i2r  Cbivoboia  and  Hebzboo-  olic  population  suffered  most  from  this  unac- 

^A— Bj  stabbomly  ignoring  the  wants  of  customed    stringency  of    the  administration. 

^  PMple,  the  Imperii  Government  has,  in  Many  of  the  mined  emigrated  into  Turkish 

^  JMrs  of  harsh  maladministration,  civil  dominions,  and  many  became  mountain  robbers 

cosi^         j^'^rj,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  and  cattle-thieves. 
e  mii^      ■"pnating  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with        While  draining  away  the  capital  and  para- 

l    S(^      ~*  ^pire.  Austria  entered  upon  the  mission  lyzing  the  productive  forces  of  the  people  to 

i,  is  fl  I   ^^^iog  her  rule  into  the  Balkan  lands  pay  for  military  roads,  which  were  of  no  prac- 

^  lilt  I   ^tlie  approval  of  Earope.    The  more  Intel-  tioal  use,  because  wagons  and  draught-ammals 
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were  unknown,  and  for  the  elaborate  systems  their  immonity  from  military  service, 

of  civil  officialism  and  military  occupation,  ing  them  an  indemnity  of  forty  fl 

which  were  felt  to  be  a  twofold  tyranny,  the  head.    After  their  ancient  privileges 

Austro- Hungarian  Government  did  nothing  to  reaffirmed  by  the  treaty  which  was 

remove  the  peculiar  grievance  which  had  ex-  Kneslao  in  February,  1870,  no  att< 

cited  the  Herzegovinian  outbreak  of  1875  that  made  to  impose  the  conscription  law( 

led  to  the  Servian  and  Turkish  wars,  and  fur-  South  Dalmatians  until  it  was  thou^ 

nished  the  ground  of  Count  Andrassy^s  famous  sary  to  subject  them  to  the  system  of 

note  of  December  80, 1875,  with  which  the  dip-  military  service  before  applying  it  to 

lomatio  campaign  against  the  Porte  was  inau-  dred  in  Herzegovina.* 
gurated.    The  agrarian  question  was  referred        Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 

to  a  Bosnian  commission,  which  simply  revived  ciplinary  means  of  civilization  in  the 

an  old  Turkish  law  enabling  the  landlords  to  provinces.  General  Rodich,  then  Go' 

collect  their  rents  by  the  aid  of  the  military.  Dalmatia,  was  instructed  in  1880  to 

The  Mohammedan  proprietors — the  aristocracy  the  militia  law  in  the  district  of  CatI 

of  the  country — were  propitiated,  lest  their  professed  himself  able  to  execute  the 

complaints  to  the  Porte  might  interpose  an  ob-  asked  time  to  prepare  the  people, 

stacle  to  annexation.    But  the  Christian  agri-  was  accomplished  that  year  nor  the  i 

culturists  it  was  sought  to  assimilate  by  dis-  when  summoned  to  Vienna,  just  befo 

ciplining  them  in  the  rigorous  regulations  of  suance  of  the  order  for  the  occupied  { 

Austrian  officialism,  and  by  the  violent  obtru-  he  still  declared  that  his  moral  influei 

sion  of  the  German  language  and  the  Roman  be  sufficient.    A  meeting  of  the  Criv< 

Catholic  religion.  pie  at  Risano  had  previously  declared 

The  vexatious  over-government  into  which  would  only  comply  with  the  law  o 

this  wild  and  simple  people  were  initiated,  conditions,  which  were  rejecte<l  at  V: 
brought  no  compensating  advantage  over  the        Relying  on  the  assurances  of  Genert 

loose  and  negligent  regime  of  the  Osmanli.  the  military  law  for  Bosnia  was  publis 

Even  the  administration  of  justice,  which,  if  ber24th.   Before  the  Delegations  sepa 

capricious,  was  speedy  and  available  in  Turk-  people  of  the  Crivoscie  rose  in  revol 

ish  times,  was  now  worse ;  for  the  people  would  the  conscription.    The  insurrection  spi 

not  accept  the  elaborate  procedure  of  the  new  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  into  the  adja 

courts.  of  Southern  Herzegovina.    It  was  re 

In  October,  1881,  the  law  introducing  uni-  and  controlled  from  the  beginning  I 

versal  military  service  in  the  occupied  prov-  govinian  malcontents,  who  hastened 

inces  was  published.    The  recruiting  was  to  Montenegro  to  the  scene  of  disturbi 

commence  in  the  March  foUowing.    To  con-  by  Montenegrin  allies,  headed  by  ex 

ciliate  the  wealthy  Mohammedans,  the  law  was  guerrilla  chiefs.     Support  and  encou 

modified  to  permit  the  hiring  of  substitutes,  were  received  from  a  party  of  the 

The  Porte  raised  no  objections,  asking  only  grins  and  of  the  Servians,  and  from  pr 

that  the  Mohammedan  conscripts  should  not  agitators  of  the  Panslavist  cause.    . 

be  employed  in  foreign  operations,  and  might  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 

be  permitted  to  wear  the  fez.    To  the  Chris-  that  it  had  to  do  only  with  the  fora; 

tians  the  conscription  law  was  not  less  obnox-  her  bands,   military  precautions  we 

ious  than  to  the  Mohammedans.    It  was  felt  betimes.    Rifle  battalions  were  sent 

to  be  the  most  oppressive  measure  to  which  Crivoscie.    A  cordon  was  drawn  ar< 

they  had  yet  been  subjected,  for  under  Otto-  insurrectionary  center.    The  Prince  c 

man  rule  the  Christians  had  been  entirely  ex-  negro  took  what  slight  measures  he 

empt  from  military  duty,  paying  instead  a  cap-  prevent  re-enforcements  from  reachii 

itation  tax  of  about  a  dollar  yearly.  surgents.     He  stationed  a  guard  alonj 

There  was  every  prospect  that  the  people  of  der,  and  the  Austrians  formed  a  secon 

the  occupied  provinces  would  resist  vigorously  but  both  were  insufficient  to  keep  out 

the  enforcement  of  the  conscription  law.    The  rilla  bands,  coming  by  secret  trails  thi 

difficulty  was  complicated  by  the  circumstance  mountains. 

that  compulsory  military  service  had  never        The  district  of  Crivoscie  is  hardl; 

been  fully  introduced  in  Dalmatia.    The  Cri-  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  bi 

Yoscians  were  exempted  from  military  duty,  as  villages,  with  1,600  inhabitants.    The 

well  as  from  taxes,  tithes,  and  other  public  conscripts  are  a  tall,  handsome,  muse 

burdens,  by  a  solemn  charter  repeatedly  re- 

newed.     When  the  Government,  in  the  reor-       *  Wben  DaimAtia  waa  incorporated  into  the  i 

ganization  of  tl.e  mmtary  system  of  the  empire  ^^i^SZ^^^^^^L^^ot^^ 

attempted  to  annul  this  pnvilege,  a  portion  of  ©f  immunity  from  military  service.    This  right, 

the  Dalmatians  submitted  to  the  conscription,  ^^  enjoyed  under  the  Venetian  dominion  ever 

but  the  OrivosciaDS  rose  in  arms,  destroyed  a  S'^"' Th'e/ht^.Z/hMn'lS'ewS^'ofk"^ 

detachment  at  Fort  Dragalj,  and  routed  General  teers^fbr  example,  in  the  war  with  France  and  It 

Auersperg's  army.    His  successor.  Rod  ich,  sub-  ^^•^  ,^*  Boocfiiese  furnished  a  body  of  2,300  m 

'^    y^^^-i.^l     A^ioo«^w^«»ov»,  x»vviivii,  BMW  aeventy  years,  their  exemption  fVom  com  pulsor 

mitted  to  their   terms,   agreemg   not   only   to  duly  respected  by  the  Austrian  Ooremment. 
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of  men.  They  have  never  been  sabdaed,  and  isolation  of  the  Crivoscie  by  a  military  cordon 
know  no  law  or  discipline.  Their  raids  into  had  proved  a  complete  failure, 
the  neighboring  Turkish  territory  have  earned  With  the  spread  of  the  insurrection  into 
tbem  the  epithet  of  ^^Sheep-stealers.'*  Thedif-  Herzegovina  the  Austrian  Government  was 
SeaJties  of  a  military  expedition  in  their  district  confronted  with  the  danger  of  a  European  war. 
ad  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Herzegovina  are  A  military  credit  was  voted  by  the  Delegations, 
incredible.  The  conformation  of  the  land  is  The  command  of  the  operations  for  tiie  sup- 
tiie  same  as  in  Montenegro.  An  army  must  pression  of  the  insurrection  was  given  to  the 
ftdvance  in  the  intricate  mountain-paths,  often  young  and  energetic  Lieutenant-Field-Marshal 
in  single  file,  and  throw  a  bridge  across  every  Jovanovics.  The  number  of  the  insurgents 
Mie  of  the  namberless  torrents.  They  must  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  fifteen 
transport  on  pack-animals  their  ammunition,  thousand.  They  were  armed  throughout  with 
their  cannon  in  separable  parts,  all  their  food  breech-loaders.  The  heated  language  of  Gen- 
mi  provender,  nnd  even  their  drinking-water,  eral  Skobeleff  and  several  Russian  statesmen, 
in  the  occnpied  territory  1,830  kilometres  of  the  collection  of  money  and  war  material  by 
roads  were  bailt  in  three  years ;  but  in  the  native  and  foreign  Slavic  agitators,  the  activi- 
CriToscie  there  are  no  means  of  communioa-  ties  of  the  Young  Servian  League  of  the  Omla- 
t}(m  bat  the  difficnlt  bridle-paths.  The  agile  dina,  and  the  direct  aid  in  munitions  and  snp- 
Doontaineers  have  no  need  of  paths,  but  can  plies  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Montenegro, 
iboot  down  upon  the  toiling  column  from  every  fnrnished  the  elements  for  another  conflagra- 
dif,and  disi^ipear  without  a  trace.  They  can  tion  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
beset  them  anywhere  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear,  The  insurgents  presented  in  the  beginning  of 
or  drive  away  the  flock  which  is  destined  for  February  an  irregular  line  from  Trebinje  through 
tiie  soldiers'  meals.  In  military  operations  in  Linbiivje,  Bilek,  and  Gatzko  to  Nevesiige,  and 
neh  a  country  it  is  necessary  to  fortify  and 
prrison  every  point  of  importance,  every 
Mge  that  is  bailt,  every  source  of  sup- 
|>H^w  For  this  purpose  the  kulaSy  or  blook- 
iiOQsea,  which  are  scattered  through  the 
smntry  are  of  importance.  They  are  built 
of  rough  stones,  with  towers  pierced  with 
lilts  for  rifles.  In  peace-time  th ey  f  u rnish 
lightly  shelter  to  the  patrolling  gen- 
iraes.  The  haru^  or  way-side  inns,  serve 

ii  gathering-places  for  insurgents,  and 

^  landlords  are  their  zealous  spies. 
The  district  of  Cattaro  furnished  its  re- 

ernitg  in  obedience  to  tlie  order  of  October 

K 188 1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orivoscie 

ealj  opposed  a  passive  resistance,  and 

then  the  commane  of  Ubli  was  preparing 

to  tend  its  quota  the  other  Crivoscians 

drove  its  cattle  up  into  the  mountains  as  se- 

tfsiiXj  for  its  fidelity.    Detachments  of  ri- 

tanen  were  sent  into  the  district.    On  the 

ipproach  of  the  soldiery,  several  hundred 

iNaeoilected  in  bands.  They  were  armed 

vith  Martini  rifles.    Raids  were  made  on 

tbaoghboring  districts.  Skirmishes  with 

tbetrcM^  commenced  in  December.  Some 

of  tke  corpses  of  the  fallen  were  found  with  the    through  the  wild  mountains  of  Zagorje,  where 

mi  and  noses  cut  off,  a  form  of  mutilation  cus-    they  concentrated  in  the  greatest  force,  to  Fot- 

tcsaary  with  these  savage  mountaineers.   Their    cha,  and  beyond  as  far  as  Oainitcha.    Behind 

^^r«tt  to  put  to  the  sword  every  captive  sol-    the  way  of  escape  into  Montenegro  or  the  San- 

^.  of  Bocchese  birth  was  not  carried  into    jak  of  Novi- Bazar  was  open.  Over  a  thousand 

^ieet  .  of  them,  under  Dandalitch  and  Sekanovitch, 

By  January  all  Herzegovina  east  of  the  Na-    held  the  advanced  post  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Zel- 

i»t4  WIS  aroused,  up  to  the  southeast  Bosnian    jeznika,  an  affluent  of  the  Drina,  south  of  Sera- 

Wrder.   The  insurgents  concentrated  with  stra-    jevo.    In  Fotcha  and  the  Zagorje  the  Sirdar 

^  sagacity  at  a  point  near  Fotcha,  which    Tungus  commanded ;  in  Nevesin je,  Gatzko,  and 

fsamaoded  the  communication  between  Sera-    Bilek  the  redoubted  brigand  Stojan  Kovatze- 

ino  aod  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  Drina ;  in    vitch ;  in  Znbzie,  near  Korito,  Tnpko  Fukalo- 

^  vidnity  of  Eo^jica,  on  the  lower  Narenta,    vitch ;  aronnd  Trebiiye,  Tomasevitch ;  and  in 

ipoiiit  which  commands  the  only  military  road    the  Orivoscie,  Militch  and  Sutitch.    They  had  a 

wT^  from  Bosnia  into  Herzegovina;   and    fully  equipped  mountain  battery,  and  pursued 

^*s  Korito  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier.   The    systematic  plans  under  the  direction  of  some 
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anknown  strategists.    In  figbt  thej  gathered  The  Austrian  soldiers  did  not  forget  the  str 

sometimes  eighteen  hundred  strong.    In  the  in-  discipline  for  which  they  are  distinguished ;  I 

tervals  bet  ween  their  attacks  thej  were  hidden  in  their  commanders    adopted   stern  and  cri 

scattered  bands  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  measures  for  crushing  out  the  rebellion.    Th< 

General  Jovanovics  had  a  force  of  40,000  path  was  marked  by  smoking  villages, 
men  with  56  mountain-guns,  composed  of  the        About  the  20th  of  Februarj  the  insurgei 

garrisons  of  the  coast-lands  and  several  regi-  collected  in  great  number  in  the  plateau 

ments  sent  on  to  the  seat  of  war.    Thej  were  Zagoije,    a   natural    stronghold   which    th 

formed  into  so-called  mountain  brigades.    The  deemed  impregnable,  for  the  purpose  of  stri 

signal  service,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  com-  ing  a  blow  at  Serajevo.    The  Austrians  c 

missariat  were  admirably  organized.    Jovano-  vanced  in  four  columns  from  different  poin 

vies  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  in  with  the  object  of  surrounding  them.     T 

Herzegovina  and  the  Grivoscie  on  the  6th  of  access  to  the  plateau  is  very  arduous,  and  th 

February.    In  Herzegovina  his  authority  was  were  impeded  by  snow  and  storm.    After  sc 

unfortunately  divided  with  General  von  Dah-  eral  days  of  fighting,  in  which  a  number 

len,  the  civil  and  military  governor  of  the  oc-  positions  were  carried  by  assault,  the  Anstria 

cupied  provinces.    The  insurgents   proposed  occupied  the  plateau  *  on  the  25th.     Yet  th 

peace  at  once  to  the  new  general;  but  he  re-  did  not  succeed  in  entrapping  the  enemy.     T 

jected  their  stipulations  for  universal  amnesty,  insurgents  escaped  on  the  right  bank  of  t 

He  proposed  to  wait  for  open  weather,  organ-  Drina  toward  the  Montenegrin  frontier.     T 

ize  his  army  for  the  difficult  service  for  which  Knez  of  Zagorje  made  his  submission.     T 

it  wfui  none  too  large,  and  drill  the  troops  in  people  of  the  district  were  famishing,  and  fo 

rifle  practice.     But  General  von  Dahlen  urged  was  distributed  by  the  authorities.     Anotb 

an  immediate  advance,  and  on  the  9th  of  Feb-  column  in  a  sharp  assault  carried  the  ste 

ruary  the  forward  movement  began  from  Mos-  heights  at  Ulok,  east  of  Mostar,  and  drove  t 

tar,  where  General  Jovanovics  had  established  insurgents  over  the  Narenta.    Worn  out 

his  headquarters.     On  the  same  day  Risano,  daily  battles,  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovi 

the  chief  town  of  the  Grivoscie,  was  captured  were  gradually  pressed  back  upon  a  strip 

by  the  help  of  the  fleet  in  the  Bocche ;  and  land  skirting  the  Montenegrin  frontier. 

Ledenice,  the  center  of  the  insurrection  in  the  the  Grivoscie  the  right  wing  of  the  Austri 

Grivoscie,  was  taken  by  storm.    The  insurgents  army  waa  not  idle.    After  taking  Bratlo  ai 

were  thus  at  the  start  cut  off  from  all  aid  com-  Ubli,   the  insurrection   was   confined  to  t 

ing  by  sea,  and  separated  from  the  southern  wedge  of  land  which  projects  into  Montenegi 

coast    district,    the    Primorje.     Nevertheless,  By  the  capture  of  Fort  DragaD,  on  the  10th 

they  boldly  took  the  offensive,  and  on  the  10th  March,  the  last  of  the  insurgents  were  driv 

and  the  following  days  struck  at  Fotcha,  an  over  the  border.    The  insurrection,  as  an  c 

important  central  position,  and  at  Tirnova,  and  ganized  military  movement,  was  broken  n 

attacked  the  fortified  height  of  Rogai.    Their  The  Austrian  soldiery  held  the  land.    Flyij 

object  was  to  spread  the  insurrection  into  the  columns  traversed  the  country,  and  met  wi 

interior  of  Bosnia.    They  were  repulsed,  and  little  resistance.    The  inclement  weather  to 

on  the  14th  tl^e  ridge  of  Zimie  Polje,  east  of  severely   on   the  Austrian  troops,   but  the 

Mostar,   was  occupied,   and  its  commanding  losses  in  battle  were  remarkably  light,  beii 

points  fortified.     After  these  first  successes  the  only  58  dead,  and  210  altogether, 
movement  of  the  Austrian  troops  was  slow  and        On  April  22d  Freiherr  von  Dahlen  issued 

difficult.    There  were  no  communications  be-  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  occi 

tween  the  different  columns.     Each   pressed  pied  territory,  announcing  the  final  snppressic 

forward  on  a  converging  line  toward  the  center  of  the  insurrectionary  movement,  and  inviti"! 

of  the  insurrection.     Their  object  was  to  get  them  to  return  to  their  homes.    He  promi^ 

between  the  insurgents  and  the  frontier.    Until  amnesty  to  all  but  the  leaders.    The  Austri 

they  could  be  cut  off  from  Montenegro,  the  army  had  won  the  campaign,  but  it  was  a  k:: 

enemy  were  unapproachable.    They  could  dis-  low  victory.     When  they  came  into  possee^ 

appear  when  hard  pressed,  and  reappear  to  of  the  country  it  was  a  desert.    They  fo 

attack  the  Austrians  where  they  were  weakest  only  burned  villages  and  deserted  farmst^ 

Montenegro  was  impelled  by  the   success  of  The  inhabitants  had  emigrated  in  a  tdsa 

these  tactics,  and  by  the  promise  of  the  Aus-  Montenegro  with  their  families  and  their 

trian  Government  to  bear  the  whole  cost,  to  and  herds.    From  there  they  continued  t>^ 

strengthen  her   boundary  cordon,  and  place  turn  in  bands  to  harass  the  troops.    The 

more  trusty  officers  in  command.    There  was  voscie  was  absolutely  empty  of  inhabits  - 

no    opportunity   for    strategic    combinations.  The  Montenegrin  authorities  arrested  an& 

The  Austrian  lines  had  to  contend  sharply  for  armed  the  immigrants,  but  were  at  a  loss  ^ 

every  step  of  their  progress.    Bravery  and  to  do  with  them.    At  the  instigation  o^^ 

perseverance  were  displayed  by  the  troops,  and  Austrians  the  Government  cut  off  the  ra^^ 

quite  as  much  discipline  and  fortitude  were  ex-  which  were  supplied  out  of  its  limited  n^ 

hibited  in  the  resistance  of  the  insurgents.    In  ■ ^ 

the  flghte  which  took  place  almost  daily  the  j:,"^^  S:^'^^^:^^^^^''^:^'^^ 

Austrian  regulars  were  many  tunes  worsted,  tioge. 
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and  tned  to  driye  thetn  back  to  their  homes, 
bot  irith  indifferent  saccess. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Delegations  in  April, 
the  Common  Ministry  asked  for  23,730,000 
florins  to  defray  expenses  in  Sonth  Dalmatia 
iod  the  occupied  provinces  nntil  October,  in 
iddition  to  the  military  credit  of  8,000,000 
florins  granted  at  the  special  meeting  of  the 
Del^adons  on  January  28th.  The  Hungarian 
Dd^tion  took  this  opportunity  to  overhaul 
the  Bosnian  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
jfinister  of  finance,  Oonnt  Szlavy,  explained 
Uiat  the  conscription  in  Bosnia  would  be  con- 
fined to  recruiting  1 ,200  men,  who  would  not 
be  removed  from  the  country,  and  was  only  in- 
teiuled  to  enforce  the  principle  that  it  is  the 
datj  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  defense 
of  their  boundaries.  The  conscription  is  a 
direct  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
In  the  administration  of  this  practically  an- 
nexed territory  the  Austrian  Government  goes 
throagh  the  form  of  submitting  every  procla- 
lOiUon  to  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  minister 
rerises  and  alters  it,  but  it  is  always  issued  in 
the  original  shape.  The  Hungarian  Delegation 
cat  down  the  appropriation  for  fortifioations 
and  other  items.  Count  Szlavy  resigned  in 
eoiisequence.  In  the  Hungarian  Lower  House 
the  reduced  appropriations  were  warmly  con- 
tested. In  the  Upper  House,  Oonnt  Desseffy, 
vho  was  for  three  years  chief  administrator  of 
the  dbtrict  of  Serajevo,  unfolded  all  the  mis- 
take and  abuses  of  the  Bosnian  administration. 
Tifoa,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  admitted  that 
t^  Bosnian  bureaucracy  needed  a  thorough 
porifieation.  In  deference  to  the  determined 
ittitade  of  the  Hungarian  opposition,  after 
Sdavy  had  continued  his  functions  for  nearly 


a  month,  awaiting  his  sncoessor,  Baron  Kallay, 
a  Hungarian  statesman,  but  a  friend  of  the 
Slavs  and  believer  in  the  Slavic  extension  of 
the  empire,  was  appointed  Common  Minister 
of  Finance.  The  post  might  be  better  de- 
scribed as  the  ministry  for  Bosnian  affairs. 
The  programme  to  be  carried  out  was  the  re- 
versal of  the  obnoxious  German  methods,  and 
an  administration  according  to  Slavonic  no- 
tions and  customs.  As  an  initial  reform,  a 
separate  Civil  Governor  of  Bosnia  was  ap- 
pointed, the  choice  falling  upon  Count  Rudolf 
KhevenhOller,  who,  like  M.  de  Kallay,  is  famil- 
iar with  the  southern  Slavs  and  their  languages. 
The  elaborate  machinery  of  the  law,  which  was 
introduced  after  European  models,  was  first 
done  away  with,  and  the  decision  of  cases 
made  speedy  and  inexpensive.  No  lawyers 
nor  briefs  are  necessary  in  petty  suits,  and  in 
larger  ones  only  one  appeal  may  be  heard. 

Inxtndations  in  Tykol. — Various  parts  of 
Europe  were  visited  in  1882  by  devastating 
floods.  In  the  Alpine  regions  the  abnormal 
rain-fall  wrought  the  most  destruction,  and  no- 
where so  great  as  in  the  valleys  of  Austrian 
Tyrol,  where  the  losses  exceeded  80,000,000 
florins,  or  $13,000,000.  An  inundation  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  of  September,  the  effects 
of  which  were  partly  averted  by  the  energy  of 
the  authorities.    On  the  28th  of  October  the 

Feople  were  driven  out  of  Bruneck,  Toblach, 
nnichen,  and  the  hapless  Welsberg,  by  one  of 
the  most  destructive  floods  that  is  recorded 
in  history.  The  protective  works  were  de- 
stroyed, towns  almost  annihilated,  farms  not 
only  stripped  of  harvest  and  improvements, 
but  left  desolate  under  a  layer  of  silt  and 
bowlders. 
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BAPTISTS.    I.  Reoulab  Baptists 
tsniD  States. — The   following   is 
iBtfy  of  the  statistics  of  the  Regular 


IN  THE  churches  in  the  United 
a  sura-  given  in  the  ^^  American 
Baptist    for  1882 : 


States,  as  they  are 
Baptist  Year-Book  " 
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Whole  n amber  of  Sunday-schools,  14,473, 
with  120,678  officers  and  teachers,  and  1,006,- 
412  scholars;  number  cf  additions  by  baptism 
during  1881,  81,570.  Total  amount  of  benev- 
olent contributions,  so  far  as  reported,  $4,600,- 
910.  Number  of  theological  institutions,  8, 
with  41  instructors,  447  students  for  the  min- 
istry, $1,925,803  of  property,  and  (in  five  in- 
stitutions) $1,320,649  of  endowment  funds; 
number  of  colleges  and  universities,  33,  with 
295  instructors,  4,690  students  (of  whom  784 
were  young  women  and  557  were  studying  for 
the  ministry),  $8,085,950  of  property,  and  $3,- 
698,619  of  endowment  funds ;  number  of  acad- 
emies, seminaries,  institutes,  and  female  col- 
leges, 53,  with  390  instructors,  6,201  students 
(of  whom  3,676  were  young  women,  and  445 
were  studying  for  the  ministry),  $2,500,780  of 
property,  and  (sixteen  institutions)  $416,286 
of  endowment  funds. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  during  the 
yeartof  25  associations,  313  churches,  and 
89,695  members,  with  a  decrease  of  82  or- 
dained ministers  and  21,154  baptisms. 

The  "  Year-Book  "  gives  the  following  gen- 
eral statistics  of  the  Kegular  Baptists  in  all 
countries  for  1881 : 


North  America  (Inclad- 

in?  the  United  States). 

BuQth  America  (Brazil). 

Europe 
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Africa 
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215 

828,076 

44,858 

8,697 

7,918 


19,528   2,818,877 


Total  number  of  baptisms  reported  for  the 
year,  118,927. 

Northern  Baptist  Benevolent  Societies. 
— The  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Societies  in  the  United  States  were  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  beginning  May  24th  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  As  this  meeting  marked  the 
completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  society's 
existence,  the  regular  proceedings  were  sup- 
plemented by  special  jubilee  services.  The 
general  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 
been  $359,806,  or  $124,273  more  than  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  previous  year,  which  had  been 
the  largest  recorded  to  that  time  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  A  debt  of  $29,955,  which 
stood  against  the  society  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  had  been  fully  paid ;  and  there  now 
stood  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  available  for 
the  coming  year's  operations,  of  $7,512.  Sev- 
enty-five churches  had  been  organized,  1,460 
churches  and  out-stations  supplied,  and  1,675 
members  received  by  baptism,  during  the  year. 
The  mission  churches  returned  a  total  mem- 
bership of  21,131  and  819  Sunday-schools,  with 
88,575  attendants,  and  had  contributed  to 
benevolent  funds  the  total  sum  of  $14,875. 
During  the  fifty  yean  of  its  existence,  the  so- 


ciety had  issued  9,102  commissions  to  nc 
aries  and  teachers,  through  whose  agenc; 
churches  had  been  organized  and  87,0J 
sons  had  been  baptized.  Twelve  educ 
institutions  among  the  colored  people 
South,  or  two  more  than  were  reported 
previous  year,  were  receiving  assistant 
the  treasury  of  the  society.  The  new  i 
tions  were  **  Bishop  Baptist  College,"  a 
shall,  Texas,  and  the  ^^  Kentucky  Norm 
Theological  Institute,"  at  Louisville,  K 
all  of  these  schools,  79  teachers  were  em] 
and  2,151  pupils,  400  of  whom  were  pre 
to  preach,  were  enroUed.  The  sum  of  % 
had  been  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  a 
students  had  paid  in  $22,831  for  tuition, 
and  room-rent.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  ha( 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  society 
cational  work  "  among  the  colored  peof 
Indians,  and  others  to  whom  it  may 
tended."  Twelve  missionaries,  nine  of 
were  natives,  were  under  appointment 
Indian  Territory,  and  reported  896  m< 
of  the  church  and  1,148  persons  in  Si 
schools.  The  Indian  University  at  Tab 
was  attended  by  69  students,  four  of 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  I 
mendations  were  made  concerning  t] 
largement  and  more  thorough  equipm 
this  school,  and  for  the  sending  of  missi< 
as  soon  as  practicable  among  the  Indi 
Alaska.  The  Chinese  mission  at  Po 
Oregon,  with  50  members,  had  conti 
$85  to  the  jubilee  fund  of  the  society 
missionary  work  in  Mexico,  resumed  ; 
before,  was  carried  on  by  the  Mexican  M 
ary  Society  in  co-operation  with  this  bo( 
general  missionary  was  supported  in  this 
and  another  missionary  had  been  cc 
sioned.  The  8  churches  returned  156 
bers.  Forty-six  missionaries  were  em 
in  co-operation  with  the  Eastern  and  \^ 
German  Baptist  Conferences,  among  th 
man  population.  The  missionary  work 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  had  resulted 
building  up  of  about  120  churches,  wit! 
communicants.  A  Scandinavian  depai 
was  connected  with  the  Theological  Sei 
at  Chicago. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  i 
had  received  during  the  year  $845,682 
business  department,  and  $107,784  in  th 
sionary  department.  It  had  issued  t^ 
nine  new  publications  and  808,000  copiei 
publications;  had  expended  $3,517  in 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  and  had  emi 
81  missionary  colporteurs  and  85  Si 
school  missionaries,  through  whose  agei 
churches  had  been  constituted,  422  Si 
schools  organized,  and  483  persons  ba 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  requestin 
Boards  of  the  American  Baptist  Publi 
Society,  the  American  Baptist  Miss 
Union,  the  American  and  Foreign  Bib 
ciety,  the  Southern  Baptist  Conventio: 
the  three  Baptist  Conventions  of  the  Doi 
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of  Caoada,  to  appoint  committees  of  confer- 
€flce  oo  the  best  method  of  onitiDg  Baptist 
Kble-work  in  America.  The  object  of  the 
committee  was  specified  to  be  to  sabrait  a  plan 
for  the  readjostment  of  the  Baptist  Bible- work, 
coreriog  both  translation  and  circulation,  and 
to  designate  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
^e  efficiently  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
denomination  as  a  whole. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mimicnary  Union  for  the  year  had  been  $852,- 
787,  of  which  sum  $157,989  were  from  dona- 
tions, $54,462  from  legacies,  and  $59,102  from 
the  Women^s  Societies.  The  total  expendi- 
tures had  been  $353,183,  leading  a  balance 
gainst  the  treasury  of  $396.  The  report  on 
Bible-work  recorded  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  the  publication  or  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Karen,  Garos,  Shan,  Japanese, 
Teloogoo,  and  Oerman  languages.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  snmmary  of  the  condition  of  the  sev- 
eril  missioDS  of  the  IlDion : 
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Of  the  native  preachers,  190  (126  in  Burmah, 
9  in  Assam,  46  in  India,  7  Chinese,  and  2  in 
Jipan)  were  ordained,  and  473  (362  in  Burmah, 
2S  in  Assam,  48  in  India,  27  Chinese,  and  8  in 
Jipm)  were  unordained. 


CC10PKAX  MISSIONS. 
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A  resdntion  was  adopted  accepting  the  in- 
ntation  which  had  been  made  by  the  Publica- 
tHA  Society  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer 
vith  nmilar  committees  of  other  Baptist  socie- 
tiei  in  reference  to  a  readjustment  of  their 
Kble-work. 

The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  re- 
ported its  year's  receipts  to  have  been  $224, 
lad  its  expenditures  $157. 

Tlie  regolar  receipts  of  the  American  and 
Fweifn  Bible  Society  for  the  year  preceding 
^  last  anniversary  were  $11,028,  and  its  ex- 
penditures $7,007.  The  society  had,  further- 
«ve,  reeeived  the  anm  of  $2,000  in  bonds  and 
41S  aeres  of  land  in  Illinoia 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman^s  Baptist  Foreign 
Mimionary  Society  were  returned  at  $56,182, 
ad  iu  expenditures  at  $55,819.    Thirty-eight 


missionaries  and  49  Bible-women  had  been 
employed  during  the  year,  and  aid  had  been 
given  to  84  schools,  in  which  were  reported 
2,170  pupils  and  175  baptisms.  The  Woman^s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  West  had  re- 
ceived and  expended  $23,578.  Two  additional 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out. 

t  ouTHRKN  Baptist  Convention. — T)^^  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  met  at  Greenville,  S.  C, 
May  lOtb.  Tbe  Rev.  P.  H.  Mell,  D.  D.,  of  Geor- 
gia, was  chosen  president.  The  Home-Mission 
Board  had  received  $28,370 ;  adding  to  this  the 
funds  reported  by  the  several  State  Home-Mis- 
sion Boards  aa  having  been  received  and  expend- 
ed by  them,  the  total  sum  of  $94,273  was  shown 
to  have  been  contributed  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist churches  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
The  operations  of  tbe  board  were  conducted  at 
various  points  in  the  Southern  States  otherwise 
not  provided  with  Baptist  churches,  among  the 
Indians,  and  among  the  Chinese  in  California. 
The  buildings  of  Uie  Levering  Manual  Isabor 
School,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  had  been  com- 
pleted, furnished,  and  paid  for  during  the  year. 
The  cost  of  the  school  had  been  $10,340,  and 
it  bad  an  assured  annual  income  of  $8,400.  It 
was  attended  by  120  pupils.  Four  mission- 
aries had  been  employed  among  the  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  had  the  charge 
of  schools  for  Chinese  boys.  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  had  received  $49,041,  or  $5,000 
more  than  during  the  previous  year,  with  which 
aU  its  expenses  had  been  paid,  and  it  was  now 
out  of  debt.  Its  missions  were  in  Italy,  China, 
Africa  (the  Yoruba  country),  Brazil,  and  Mex- 
ico, and  included  in  all  34  stations,  at  which 
61  mis^sionariea  and  native  assistants  were  em- 
ployed. The  whole  number  of  native  mem- 
bers was  740,  of  whom  126  had  been  baptized 
during  the  year.  Eight  new  missionaries  had 
been  sent  out,  and  six  candidates  had  applied 
for  appointments.  The  English  language  was 
beginning  to  be  taught  in  the  Chinese  mission- 
schools.  The  heathen  converts  were  contribut- 
ing nearly  a  dollar  each  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  the  women  in  the  African  missions 
were  sustaining  a  native  missionary. 

Baptist  Autumnal  Confbbknob. — A  Bap- 
tist Autumnal  Conferencs,  on  the  plan  of  the 
autumnal  conferences  held  by  the  English  Bap- 
tist and  Congregational  bodies,  was  held  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  14th,  15tb,  and 
16th.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  at- 
tempted by  Baptists  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  called  as  an  experiment.  The  Rev.  George 
Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sided. Papers  were  read  and  discussed  on 
"  Skeptical  Drifts  in  Modem  Thought "  (Rev. 
L.  Moss,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  £.  H.  Johnson,  D.D.) ; 
**The  Economics  of  Foreign  Missionary  Ef- 
fort '*  (Rev.  George  £.  Merrill  and  President  A. 
H.  Strong,  D.  D.) ;  "  The  Church  and  the  Chil- 
dren "  (Rev.  A.  J.  Sage.  D.  D.,  Rev.  John 
Humpstone,  Professor  A.  £.  Wa£Qe,  and  others) ; 
"  The  Labor  Question  "  (A.  J.  Fox) ;  "  Chari- 
ties'*  (Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  and  Hon. 
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Francis  Wayland,  LL.  D.) ;  "  Race  and  Relig-  of  thirteen,  with  a  theological  faculty  of  five 
ion  on  the  American  Continent  *'  (J.  M.  Uoyt,  members,  and  878  students. 
LL.  D.,  President  £.  G.  Robinson,  and  Hon.  The  receipts  of  the  Secenth-Day  Baptitt 
George  Williams) ;  **  Diversity  of  Opinion  with-  Musionary  Society^  for  the  year  ending  8ep- 
in  the  Limits  of  Denominational  Unity  "  (Rev.  tember  2l8t,  were  $9,880.  The  society  sns- 
W.  C.  Wilkinson,  D.  D.,  on  diversity  of  opinion  tained  both  home  and  foreign  missions.  Twen- 
on  questions  of  Church  polity,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  ty-three  home  missionaries  were  employed  in 
Crane,  D.  D.,  on  diversities  of  doctrinal  views) ;  eleven  States,  and  reported  the  organization  of 
**  The  Taxation  of  Church  Property  "  (Hon.  three  oharches,  fifty  additions  by  baptism,  and 
George  H.  Andrews  and  others) ;  ^*  Modem  a  total  of  858  church-members  and  675  per- 
Evangelism  '*  (Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.)  ;  and  sons  in  Bible-schools.  The  foreign  mission  at 
*^The  Meditative  Element  in  Christian  Life"  Shanghai,  China,  was  conducted  by  three 
(President  H.  G.  Weston  and  others).  It  was  American  missionaries,  with  two  native  preach- 
determined  to  hold  another  conference  in  the  ers,  one  Bible-woman,  and  three  teachers  of 
autumn  of  1888,  at  Boston.  day-schools,  and  returned  40  pupils  in  the  Bi- 
ll. Skventh-Dat  Baptist  Chubch. — The  ble-school  and  52  pupils  in  three  day-schools, 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  A  missionary  was  employed  at  Haarlem  and 
Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General  Workum,  in  Holland,  where  were  returned 
Conference  of  1882 :  twenty-five  church-members. 

Eastern  Assodatton  (i«  chnrehM  in  Bbode  The  sixty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  Sery- 

isiuuL  Connecdcat,  New  York  dtj,  and  enthrDay  Baptist  General  Cof^ference  was  held 

C«^S;"teui.(i5  chi^ih- ta  0.itii  ••*"  "^"^^  2*  Hopkinton,  R.  I   begimjing  Seotember  20th. 

New  York) i,wi      •*  Professor  A.  R.  Crandall  presided.     A  new 

^r'^jfew  yS^SSS  pJduJ'iJmIiI)*"  ^***'  \Mi      -  church  at  Cartwright,  Wis.,  was  admitted  to 

Northwerter^'^AiMciatton*(84*?hm^he«*in  ^«  conference.    The  increase  in  the  number 

Ohio,  IlHnoi^  Wiaconain,  Iowa,  Minneaota,  of  members  that  had  taken  place  during  the 

^Diotof^°^.**°.*"!^.^;..^**!T^     9»o      -  y®*^  ^"  reported  to  have  been  greater  than 

Bontheastem  Aasodattoii '  (6  *  i^^  ^  the  average  annual  increase  of  the  previous 

WeaiVirginU).........................     648      •*  five  years.    Progress  towani  the  preparation 

^'iSta.idi'tacK.^?*°^.^  .  :      w      -  Of  a  denominational  history  was  reported  in 

—  the  collection  of  material  and  in  securing  the 

'^^'^ ^^®^      **  preparation  of  original  histories  and  memoirs. 

Net  increase  of  members  during  the  year,  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  was  elected  presi- 

165.    The  whole  number  of  Sabbath-schools  dent  of  the  conference  for  the  ensuing  year, 
was  98,  with  6,211  scholars,  or  810  more  schol-        III.  The  Bbethrek,  ob  Tunkers. — The  dif- 

ars  than  were  reported  in  the  previous  year.  ferences  of  opinion  which  have  prevailed  and 

Tlie  receipts  of  the  Ameriean  Sabbath  Tratt  have  been  widening  for  several  years  amonc 

Society  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1882,  the  Brethren,  or  Tunkers,  have  finally  resulted, 

were  $8,294,  and  its  expenditures  were  $8,085.  in  a  definite  schism ;  and  the  Church  is  now 

The  society  returned  a  balance  of  $2,879  of  divided,  in  effect,  into  three  branches,  which 

assets  over  liabilities.    It  had  employed  agents  are  called  the  Old  Order,  the  ConservativeSi 

in  Pennsylvania,  Haarlem  (Holland),  where  a  and  the  Progressives.    The  Old  Order  Breth- 

monthly  journal  was  published  on  its  account,  ren  represent  a  local  schism  which  occurred  in 

and  in  Norway  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  where  1881  in  the  Miami  Valley,  Ohio.    They  do  not 

7,916  tracts  had  been  distributed ;  and  it  had  differ  in  doctrinal  points  from  the  Conserva- 

organized  a  system  of  work  by  tent-meetings,  tives,  but  believe,  as  to  points  of  practice,  that 

to  be  held  at  different  places  in  the  United  the  Church  has  erred  "  in  encouraging  pro- ' 

States.    It  published  a  general  religious  news-  tracted  meetings,  high-schools,  Sunday-schools,  - 

paper,  a  Sabbath-school  journal,  and  a  monthly  and  prayer-meetings,  and  in  departing,  to  some-^ 

journal  designed  especially  to  present  the  views  extent,  from  the  ancient  order  in  dress  and 

of  the  denomination  to  the  public,  and  which  other  matters,  such  as  the  use  of  musical  in- 

has   been   sent  to  clergymen,  Sunday-school  struments,  etc."    Their  first  meeting  in  1882~ 

workers,  and  public  reading-rooms  throughout  was  held  in  Brookville,  O.,  and  was  attended 

the  United  States  and  Canada.  by  about  six  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom, 

Ih^ixxii^^  of  i\\Q  Seventh' Day  BaptUt  Edu'  it  was  remarked,  were  aged.     The   meeting 

cation   Society  were  reported   at   its  annual  made  rulings  against  ^^  fashionable  mustaches,^ 

meeting,   September  22d,  to  be   in   amount  the  parting  of  the  hair  on  one  side,  the  use  ol , 

$44,004.    Reports  were  presented  at  the  meet-  more  than  one  color  in   house-painting,  the  - 

ing  of  the  condition  of  Milton  College,  Milton,  wearing  of  silk  and  dress-trimmings  by  women,  ^ 

Wis.,  and  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Center,  the  raising  of  tobacco,  and  the  selling  of  grain,. 

N.  Y.    The  former  institution  returned  an  in-  to  be  distilled. 

come  of  $8,067,  a  faculty  of  nine  members.        The  regular  Annttal  Meeting  of  the  Brethren  I 

and  241  students.    Ten  thousand  dollars  had  was  held  near  Milford  Junction,  Ind.,  in  JuncL  [ 

been  added  during  the  year  to  the  endowment  and  was  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand 

fund  of  the  college.      Alfred  University  re-  persons.      The  full  privilege  of   voting   wae 

turned  an  income  of  $8,788,  a  general  faculty  granted  to  the  sisters.    The  most  important^ 
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bosuiess  of  the  meeting  was  the  oonsideration  taken  np  with  legislation  tending  to  abridge  onr 
of  the  case  of  H.  R.  Holsinger,  one  of  the  ed-  liberties  in  tbe  Gospel,  enforcing  customs  and 
itors  of  tbe  ^'  Progressive  Ohristian,"  who  was  usages,  and  elevating  them  to  an  equality  with 
enlarged  with  having  published  unwarrantable  the  Gospel,  and  defending  tbem  with  even  more 
criticisms  of  certain  customs  observed  bj  tbe  rigor  than  tbe  commandments  ofGod,^^  and  that 
Brotherhood,  and  with  having  caused  divisions,  tbe  conscientious  opposition  of  the  Progressives 
Tbe  committee,  to  which  the  case  had  been  re-  to  these  proceedings  had  caused  them  to  be 
ferred  bj  the  previous  Annual  Meeting,  re-  styled  ^^troublers"  and  ^^railers,'*  and  exposed 
ported  recommending  that  Mr.  Holsinger  be  them  to  reprobation ;  expressing  sympathy  and 
expelled,  and  added  to  their  recommendation  fellowship  with  all  who  had  been  expelled 
t  ftatement  that  the  church  at  Berlin,  Pa.,  of  ^^  without  a  violation  of  the  gospel,"  and  oppo- 
which  tbe  accused  was  a  member,  had  refused  sition  to  all  tendencies  toward  intolerance  and 
to  allow  the  trial  which  had  been  instituted  corruption  of  doctrines,  and  reaffirming  the 
•pinst  him  to  proceed  secretly,  as  in  the  ordi-  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
nary  way,   ana  had  insisted  on  the  presence  and  practice,  and  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Church 
Off  a  short-hand  writer  to  take  a  minute  of  the  ^^  as  it  existed  in  its  earlier  and  purer  age,  be- 
prm^iedin^.      Mr.  Hohdnger^s  friends  made  fore  it  was  corrupted  by  the  additions  made 
gevml  efforts  to  bring  him  and  the  meeting  by  elders  and  their  abuse  of  power."    A  oon- 
isto  accord,  but  their  offers  were  rejected,  and  vention  of  all  Brethren  sharing  in  these  views 
tbe  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  was  called,  to  meet  at  Ashland,  O.,  June  29th. 
m  overwhelming  majority.    A  memorial  was  The  convention  was  attended  by  between 
afterward  presented  from  Mr.  Uolsinger^s  side  two  and  three  hundred  persons  representing 
taking  that  a  committee,  one  half  of  whom  the  progressive  element  in  their  several  locali- 
sbould  be  Ck>nservatives  and  one  half  Progres-  ties,  and  continued  through  two  days.    J.  W. 
ares,  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  *'*'  a  Beer  was  elected  president.     A  preamble  was 
general    reconciliation    between    the  Annual  adopted,  in  which  were  stated  the  grounds  of 
Meeting  and  all  the  Brethren  called  Progres-  complaint  against  the  Annual  Meeting,  togetb- 
Rvea^"  but  the  standing  committee  declared  it  er  with  a  declaration  of  principles  reaffirming 
could  not  entertain  the  proposition.   Tbe  meet-  the  doctrines  of  Alexander  Mack,  asserting  that 
iog  ordered  that  all  the  decisions  of  the  Annual  this  convention  represented  the  true,  original 
Meeting  should  be  mandatory  instead  of  ad-  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  setting  forth  pro- 
moTj ;  tiiat  any  one  who  should  ^*  speak  or  visions  for  the  organization  of  conferences, 
write  anything  reproachfully  against  the  An-  Committees  were  appointed  to  publish  the  dec- 
Boal  Meeting,  or  the  practice,  order,  and  usages  laration ;  to  confer  with  other  branches  of  the 
iA  the  Brethren,"  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  Brotherhood ;  and  to  take  the  care  of  Sunday- 
odK^nder ;  that  the  Church  papers  should  be  school,  educational,  and  missionary  work.    A 
cooaolidated,  in  order  that  tbe  Brotherhood  subscription  was  taken  up  for  Ashland  College, 
ndgfat  hereafter  have  control  of  the  press ;  and  Delegates  were  present  at  the  conference  rep- 
forbidding  fellowship  with  the  Progressives,  resenting  a  small  body  of  a  few  hundred  mem- 
leoognition   of  them,  or  preaching  in   their  hers,  an  offshoot  from  the  Brotherhood,  called 
ebarchea.  the  ^^Congregational  Brethren,"  and  another 
This  action  was  followed  by  a  conference  of  body,  called  the  "  Thurmanites,"  of  Virginia, 
the  Progressive  party,  which  adopted  a  pre-  both  of  which  proposed  union  with  the  Pro- 
imUe  reciting  that,  **  inasmuch  as  Christ  gave  gre^^sives.     No  definite  action  was  taken  on 
h§  people  a  complete  plan  of  salvation,  con-  these  propositions. 

tmamg  neither  too  much  nor  too  little ;  and  The  position  of  the  Progressives  is  thus  de- 

ttKDuch  as  no  church,  during  all  the  history  fined  by  one  of  their  journals,  **  The  Gospel 

of  the  past,  has  successfully  made  additions  to  Preacher  " : 

or  aibtraetions  from  it  through  mandatory  legis-  The  Progressive  believes  in  non-conformity,  hu- 

Istion  without  discord  and  trouble ;  and,  inas-  milityj  and  all  the  other  attributes  tauj^bt  by  the  Con- 

Boch  as  reformations  have  universally  tended  servative  or  Old  Order  Brother ;  but  he  renounces  the 

^  r«flinn  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Christ,  by  ^e--- -"f  menwh^™^..he«  U^douUM  ^pel  gj- 

djvestmg  them  of  accumulated  decrees,  enact-  press,  advocates  high-schools,  Sunday-schools,  prayer- 
Bents,  and  laws  made  by  church-leaders,  which  meetini^s,  and  encourages  the  missionary  work, 
riwavs  tended  toward  abridging  God-given  Claiming  that  onifonnitv  is  not  taught  in  the  gospel, 
fibmy ;  and  that  church  legislation  has  had  a  l>e  opposes  its  h^n^  made  a  test  of  fellowshio  or  offi- 
t«»j^»l»  ;«  «ii  A»A<i  ♦o.  «,«  «v.«.rv  ,v^.„«-  ««^  ♦k^  <^^1  Standing.  He  maintains  that  the  world  is  ad- 
tendency  m^  ages  to  run  into  power,  and  the  vancing,  and  that,  to  keep  pace  with  it,  the  Christian 
nstoipr  of  Unnstendom  is  full  of  examples  of  must  choose  all  the  good  from  the  improvements  and 
■ffering  and  ostracism,  as  its  legitimate  off-  utilize  them. 

^ng ; "  alleging  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  IV.  Mennonites.— The  first  General  Con- 
ud  frequently  been  manif^ted  in  tbe  Church  ference  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonites,  a  branch 
ia  tbe  expulsion  of  brethren  and  sisters  "  for  no  form  ad  within  a  few  years  by  the  union  of  two 
nidation  of  gospel  or  moral  principle,"  and  had  small  bodies,  was  held  in  Indiana  in  September. 
jast  been  freshly  illustrated  by  "  what  appears  Three  conferences  were  represented  by  dele- 
to  as  sn  act  of  injustice  " ;  pointing  to  the  fact  gates.  A  course  of  reading  for  young  minis- 
tothe  Annual  Conference  was  **aLmost  wholly  ters  was  prescribed.    Resolutions  were  adopt- 
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ed  making  the  term  of  the  General  Conference 
three  years,  and  that  of  presiding  elders  one 
year ;  refusing  fellowship  to  persons  who  take 
oat  insurance  policies,  who  violate  the  Script- 
ure rule  of  divorce  as  laid  down  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  and  who  use  tobacco.  The  churches 
were  prohibited  having  organs  and  choirs; 
and  a  system  of  raising  lands  for  foreign  mis- 
sion work  was  adopted. 

V.  Reoulab  Baptists  m  Great  Britain. 
— The  **  American  Baptist  Year -Book"  for 
1882  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  Regu- 
lar Baptists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
1881: 


COUNTRIES. 

AMoefa- 

ChorcbM. 

OrdwOM 
miniiMn. 

IfoBban. 

Engfauid X 

88 
9 

1 
1 

1,898 
A84 

88 

1,86A 
844 

IT 
79 

208.804 

Wides 

67,859 
1,261 
9284 

Jrelimd ^ 

SootlAod 

Total 

44 

2,545 

1,800 

281,648 

The  "Baptist  Hand-Book"  for  1882  gives 
for  the  United  Kingdom  2,586  churches,  3,895 
chapels,  1,101,861  sittings,  295,085  members, 
46,821  teachers  and  488,801  scholars  in  Sunday- 
schools,  1,885  pastors  in  charge,  and  8,247 
evangelists. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bdptvst  Unum  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  April  24tli. 
The  Rev.  John  Jenkyn  Brown,  of  Birmingham, 
was  president  for  the  year.  Returns  had  been 
received  from  2,586  churches,  with  a  reput- 
ed membership  of  295,000,  as  against  2,565 
churches  and  281,000  members  reported  in  the 
previous  year.  Nearly  50,000  sittings  had  been 
added  to  the  chapel  accommodation,  giving 
1,101,000  sittings,  against  1,052,000  reported 
in  the  previous  year,  and  school-rooms  had 
been  provided  to  accommodate  8,000  Sunday- 
school  children.  Chapel  debts  had  been  dimin- 
ished by  more  than  £124,000.  Not  less  than 
£20,000  had  been  raised  for  evangelistic  work 
in  the  several  counties,  including  that  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Mission.  Some 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  agreed  upon, 
with  the  object  of  making  it  possible  for  the 
Union  to  become  legally  amalgamated  with  the 
British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Mission.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  provisions,  the  governing 
body  of  the  Union  will  consist  of  a  council  of  one 
hundred  members,  seventy  of  whom  are  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the 
members  thus  chosen.  The  officers  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  Baptist  Unions  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  will  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  council, 
and  societies  or  organizations  accepted  by  the 
Union  as  auxiliaries  to  any  of  its  work  will  be 
emnowered  to  appoint  a  representative  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  the 
meetings  of  the  council.  The  actuary  of  the 
annuity  fund  reported  that  an  additional  an- 
nual income  of  £400,  or  an  augmentation  of 
the  capital  to  £100,000,  was  needed  to  keep 
the  annuities  at  their  present  annual  value  of 


£45  for  each  minister  and  £89  for  each 
on  the  list.  The  committee  was  instru* 
procure  the  opinion  of  counsel  respecting 
terpretation  of  the  rule  which  deals  witl 
the  investment  of  which  has  been  sp 
prescribed  by  the  donors.  The  Baptist 
ing  Fund  had  aided  with  £25,000  in  th 
tion  of  twenty-five  new  chapels  and  t 
largement  of  other  chapels,  by  which  i 
increase  of  7,646  sittings  was  gained, 
total  cost  of  the  new  erections  had  beei 
770.  The  Bible  Translation  Society  h 
pended  £2,665  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
and  had  a  small  balance  on  hand.  Pi 
was  reported  on  the  Bengali  Comment 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  Mr.  Rou 
taken  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Weng 
ceased,  and  on  the  Dualla  (African)  ver 
the  New  Testament.  The  Baptist  am 
Home  Mimon  had  received  £4,002 ;  the  J 
Miesian,  £4,635. 

The  total  income  of  the  Baptist  Mist 
Society  had  been  £52,866,  and  it  cloi 
year  with  a  deficiency  of  nearly  £7,000 
receipts  for  special  purposes  (included 
total)  had  been  £6,497.  Encouraging 
ress  was  reported  of  the  missionary  w 
India,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  A 
steam-launch  was  in  course  of  construct 
the  Congo  mission  in  Africa.  In  Chii 
Richard  had  been  preparing  translatio 
original  books  for  the  literati  in  Shansi. 

Ihe  annual  report  of  the  Baptist  U% 
Scotland  for  1880-81,  which  was  read 
meeting  of  the  Union  in  April,  gave  th< 
her  of  churches  in  connection  as  80,  witl 
members.     Sixty-seven  Sunday-echooL 
905  teachers    and    7,800    children,   an 
preaching-stations,  were  also  reported, 
seven  Bible-classes  had  been  formed 
the  year,  and  were  attended  by  1,940  p 
One  new  chapel  had  been  opened,  anc 
others  were  being  built. 

VI.  Geksral  Baptists. — The  one  h 
and  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  i 
Baptist  Association  was  held  at  Derby  ii 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Willian 
of  Birchcliffe.  Reports  had  been  n 
from  168  out  of  187  churches,  which  e 
a  clear  gain  of  442  members.  The  tc 
penditure  for  home  missions  for  the  yc 
been  £488,  and  the  committee  returned 
anoe  on  hand  of  £401.  The  total  recei] 
foreign  missions  had  been  £8,116,  of 
sum  £3,203  had  been  received  in  Ind: 
£185  in  Rome.  The  expenditures  ha< 
£8,947.  The  liabilities  of  the  societ 
been  increased  by  £279.  The  Building 
Committee  returned  a  capital,  provide 
promises  were  fulfilled,"  of  £5,500. 
ceipts  had  been  £1,557,  and  it  had  made 
to  churches  of  £1,250. 

VII.  Baptists  of  Germany. — The  t 
Triennial  Convention  of  the  Baptists  ^ 
many  and  other  European  countries  wj 
in  August  in  Altona.    One  hundred  and 
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Uto  delegates  were  present,  representing  140 
charcbes  and  2,800  members,  all  tbe  result  of 
t  mbsion  whicb  was  began  under  American 
auspices  in  1834.  The  publishing  business  of 
the  convention  was  represented  as  being  in  a 
floarishing  condition.  Six  thousand  dollars 
bid  been  rmsed  during  the  past  three  years 
for  the  theological  schooL  The  convention 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  anni- 
renary  of  the  mission  in  1884,  by  establishing 
I  fond  for  invalid  preachers. 

BARNARD,  Joh:^  Gross,  born  in  Siief- 
field,  Mass.,  May  19,  1815;  died  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  May  16,  1882.  General  Barnard  re- 
ceived a  good  rudimentary  education,  and  at 
tbe  age  of  fourteen  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  in 
the  unlt^  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  After  graduating  he  was  brevetted  sec- 
o&d-lieatenant  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
soon  waa  sent  to  ths  Gulf  coast,  where,  as  as- 
sistant and  principal  en^neer,  he  was  engaged 
on  the  fortifications  of  Pensaoola  and  New  Or- 
l»]ia.  He  was  also  employed  on  various  har- 
bor improvements  until  the  war  with  Mexico 
called  him  to  active  service.  He  superintend- 
ed the  constraction  of  the  defenses  of  Taropico, 
and  sarvejed  the  battle-fields  about  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Por  his  **  meritorious  conduct  while 
serving  in  the  enemy's  country,*'  he  was  bre- 
vetted iDigor  on  May  80,  1848.  Two  years 
after  he  was  appointed  chief  of  a  scientific 
eommission  to  survey  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road across  it.  He  was  next  employed  in  im- 
Soving  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
d  was  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  from  1855  to  1856,  and  then 
was  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  New 
York  Harbor. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  General  Barnard 
sCTved  as  chief-engineer  of  the  Department  of 
Washington  from  April  to  July,   1861,   and 
then  as  chief-engineer  to  General  McDowell  in 
tbe  first  Bull  Run  campaign.    Next,  with  tbe 
nnk  of  brigadier-general,  he  acted  as  chief- 
eagineer  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
Virginia  peninsular  campaign  of  1862.    When 
the  Confederate  array  invaded  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, he  waa  appointed  chief-engineer  of  the 
(tefenses   of  Washington.  D.  0.    In  January, 
1864,  he  was  appointed  chief-engineer,  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  General  Grant  in  the  Richmond 
campaign.     At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
mtde   brevet    mi^or-general,    United    States 
Army,  *^  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in 
tbe  field,*^  and  soon  promoted  colonel  in  the 
G(Hpe  of  Engineers.    The  President  nominated 
btm,  on  the  death  of  General  Totten,  to  suc- 
ceed the  latter  as  brigadier- general  and  chief 
of  engineers  in  April,  1864;  but,  at  General 
Bem&rd^A  request,  the  nomination  was  with- 
(inwn  before  the  Senate  had  taken  any  action 
OQ  it.    He  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Army  and  Navy  Officers  on  Harbor 
bofenses,  Torpedoes,  etc.,  and  served  as  senior 
laanber  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Per>- 
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manent  Fortifications,  and  also  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Light-house  Board.  General 
Barnard  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  an 
eminent  scientist  and  author.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  among  which  are : 
**  Survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo,*' 
1852 ;  *^  Phenomena  of  the  Gyroscope,"  1858 ; 
**  Dangers  and  Defenses  of  New  York,**  1859 ; 
"Notes  on  Sea-coast  Defense,"  1861;  "The 
Confederate  States  of  America  and  the  Battle 
of  Bull  Run,"  1862 ;  "  Reports  of  the  Engineer 
and  Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  1868;  "Eulogy  on  General  Tot- 
ten," 1866;  and  many  scientific  and  military 
memoirs  and  reports.  The  University  of  Ala- 
bama conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in 
1838,  and  in  1864  he  was  made  LL.  D.  of  Yale 
College.  He  was  also  a  corporator  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

BEER.  Acconlin^  to  recent  statistics,  the 
total  annual  production  of  beer  is,  in  round 
numbers,  8,675,000,000  gallons.  The  countries 
producing  the  greatest  amount  of  beer  are  as 
follows : 


COUNTRIfiS. 


Great  Britain 

Gormsjiy 

United  9Ut«8 

Aastro-Uangarx  . . 

France  

Belfrinm 

RoBsia  (Id  Earope) 

Netberiands 

Denmark 

Sweden 


PM-Matof 

OflUoBiW 

th*  total 

ptodsctioiu 

i,88e,ooo,noo 

850 

»9T.fiOU,000 

270 

898«750,IK)0 

11-0 

815,000.000 

8-5 

210,000,000 

5T 

1M,900,000 

60 

105,1100,000 

2-8 

fi2,60a0()0 

1-4 

53,500,000 

1-4 

S9,0O0,UO0 

10 

The  greatest  amount  of  beer  consumed  per 
head  of  population  is  in  Bavaria  and  Wartem- 
berg;  then  come  England,  Belgium,  Saxony, 
Austria,  United  States.  In  Austro-Hungary 
the  beer-tax  amounted  to  $10,000,000  in  1881, 
and  in  Germany  to  $4,500,000. 

A  new  beer-tax  went  into  operation  in  Great 
Britain  on  October  1,  1880.  While  the  tax 
was  formerly  imposed  on  the  amount  of  the 
grain  used,  it  is  now  estimated  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  nnfermented  beer,  called  wort, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  tax  of  6s,  Sd,  is  im- 
posed on  every  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons,  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  10*67.  Heavier  or  lighter 
beers  are  to  be  taxed  more  or  less  pro  rata. 
Besides  this  tax,  every  brewer  must  pay  £1 
per  annum  for  a  license.  Brewers  are  per- 
mitted' to  use  any  materials  they  see  fit.  On 
beer  which  is  exported  the  tax  is  remitted. 
The  brewing  for  private  use  is  not  taxed,  pro- 
vided the  annual  rent  of  such  private  brewer, 
or  its  estimated  value,  does  not  exceed  £15. 
Beer  brewed  under  this  condition  can  not  be 
sold.  The  only  charge  put  on  a  private  brew- 
er is  an  annual  license-fee  of  69.  The  report 
for  the  first  year  of  the  new  tax,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1880,  to  September  80,  1881,  showed 
that  there  were  17,110  brewers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  paid  taxes  to  tbe  amount  of 
£8,498,044,  2s,  5d,    It  appeared  from  the  re- 
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port  that  the  large  hreweries  which  paid  the 
highest  taxes  also  paid  much  more  in  propor- 
tion than  the  smaller  establishments.  Another 
interesting  fact  was  that  the  number  of  private 
brewers  had  increased  beyond  all  expectation, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stating  the 
amount  received  in  fees  from  this  source  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  1881  to  1882,  at  £46,000. 

The  total  number  of  breweries  on  September 
80,  1880,  and  the  number  doing  business  dur- 
ing the  year  1880-^81,  were  as  follows : 


Nambtr 

Nombar 

BREWERIES 

t 

on  Sept. 
SO,  1860. 

during 
ISSO-'Sl. 

Breweries  produdog  less  than  1,000  barrels 

16.770 

14,948 

1,000  to 

1U,(M>0 

k4 

1,768 

1,677 

10,000  *» 

^0,000 

44 

272 

275 

20,000   " 

80,000 

44 

96 

68 

80,000  ** 

60,000 

44 

69 

68 

50,000  " 

100,000 

44 

88 

82 

100,000   ** 

160,000 

44 

7 

7 

160,000  " 

200,000 

44 

7 

7 

M 

200,000  ** 

260,000 

44 

2 

2 

»« 

260,000  ** 

800,000 

44 

2 

8 

*. 

800,000  *» 

860,000 

44 

1 

•  • 

44 

860,000  »* 

400,000 

44 

•  • 

1 

«4 

400,000  " 

460,000 

44 

8 

8 

«« 

460,000  " 

600,000 

44 

1 

1 

*« 

600.000  " 

600,000 

t« 

1 

4* 

780,000  " 

600,000 

4( 

1 

•  • 

44 

800,000  »* 

860,000 

4( 

1 

44 

900,000  " 

960,000 

44 

•  • 

1 

44 

960,000  " 

1,000,000 

44 

1 

•  • 

tk 

1,000,000  »* 

1,060,000 

44 

1 

1 

BMfloners.. 

2,188 

•  • 

Total... 

21,288 

17,110 



The  general  result  of  the  new  tax,  according 
to  these  figures,  seems  to  be  a  closing  of  the 
smaller  breweries;  for,  if  the  2,188  beginners 
of  the  year  1880  are  added  to  those  producing 
less  than  1,000  barrels,  a  total  of  18,953  results, 
which  number  was  reduced  to  14,948  in  the 
first  year  imder  the  new  tax,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  4,005.  The  total  amount  of  the  beer- 
tax,  inclusive  of  licenses,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1882,  was  £8,600,000, 
while  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  under  the  old  tax, 
which  ended  on  March  31, 1880,  the  total  beer- 
tf^x  amounted  to  £7,727,000,  showing  a  surplus 
q(  £868,000. 

BELGIUM.  The  census  of  December  81, 
1880,  makes  the  total  population  of  Belgium 
5,519,844.  The  mean  density  of  population  is 
187  inhab'itant-s  per  square  kilometre.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  41  administrative  ar- 
rondissements  and  2,583  communes.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  different  provinces  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


PROVINCES. 


Antwerp 

Brabant 

West  Flanders 
East  Flanders. 

Hainaalt 

JMge 

LiniboTf^ 

Loxembarg... 
Kamnr 

Total 


PopalatloD. 


677,282 
986,274 
691,764 
6S1.816 
977,662 
6&I.606 
210,861 
209.118 
822,620 


6,519,844 


Per  tqaara 
kUomKra. 


204 

800 

214 

204 

262 

230 

87 

47 

86 


187 


The  population  of  Belgium  at  former  c 
was  5,087,826  in  1870, 4,731,957  in  1860, 
202  in  1850,  and  4,078,162  in  1840.  In  1 
province  of  Antwerp  had  492,482  inhal 
Brabant,  879,814;  West  Flanders,  6' 
East  Flanders,  837,726;  Hainault,  8! 
Li6ge,  592,177 ;  Limburg,  200,336 ;  Luxe 
205,784;  and  Namur,  313,525.  The  pop 
has  increased  most  in  the  arrondissem 
Charleroi  (160  per  cent),  Brussels  (91  pe 
Antwerp  (89  per  cent),  li^ge  (82  pei 
Verviers  (63  per  cent),  and  Mons  (49  pei 
it  remained  nearly  stationary  in  those  of '. 
Furnes,  Ypres,  Courtrai,  and  Toumai, 
minished  in  those  of  Audenarde,  Thi( 
Ath. 

Abea. — The  total  area  of  the  kingdo: 
945,516  hectares,  about  11,373  square 
The  number  of  agricultural  holdings 
creased  from  5,720,976  in  1845  to  6,47S 
1880.  Their  average  size  is  a  little  < 
acre. 

OcouPATioNB. — The  statistics  of  occu 
show  that  773,698  persons  are  empli 
agricultural  pursuits :  267,940  in  the  < 
trades,  185,658  in  textile  manufacture, 
in  domestic  service,  131,311  in  the  1 
trades,  110,189  in  food  manufactures,  a 
363  in  the  coal  and  iron  industry.  TI 
8,146  in  tlie  employment  of  the  Govei 
18,196  religious,  and  50,804  landlords  a 
italists.  Of  the  population  above  the 
seven  years,  58  per  cent  know  how  to  r 
write ;  above  the  age  of  thirty-five,  the 
tion  is  49  per  cent,  and  below  the  age  < 
teen  it  is  72  per  cent.  In  1866,  32  per 
the  population  was  married.  In  184 
was  one  divorce  to  every  1,175  marria 
1865,  one  to  every  739 ;  and  in  1880,  oni 
ery  182.  The  excess  of  births  over  den 
33  per  cent  in  1840,  28  per  cent  in  1865 
per  cent  in  1880.  The  percentage  of 
mate  births  was  8  per  cent  in  1880,  an  i 
of  2  per  cent  since  1840. 

Ghambebs. — The  representation  in  the 
ber  of  Deputies  was  increased  by  six, 
the  Senate  by  three  seats,  by  a  law  inti 
by  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  t 
visions  of  the  Oonstitutioo  requiring  o 
uty  to  be  chosen  to  every  40,000  inha 
and  half  as  many  senators  as  there  a 
uties.  The  present  numbers  are  138 
A  new  oath  has  been  adopted  in  crimiB 
cedure  which  runs  as  follows:  ^^I  sw 
fqre  God  and  man  to  speak  without 
fear,  and  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothi 
the  truth."  Whoever  declares  that  he  h 
scientious  scruples  against  swearing  can 
formula,  *^  I  solemnly  promise  to  epeal 

Political  Questions. — Political  acti 
Belgium  is  confined  to  the  protracted 
over  education,  and  the  rights  and  statui 
Roman  Gatholio  clergy  in  the  state, 
elections  in  June  the  Liberals  gained  t 
advantage,  increasing  their  majority 
Lower  Chamber  from  fourteen  to  sixteei 
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senate  they  have  a  iQfijoritj  of  seven  liostilitj  to  Napoleon  she  shared.    The  family 

of  four.     The  latest  programme  of  the  were  ruined  in  fortune  by  the  Revolution  of 

party  embraces  among  other  points  1880.    Louis  was  recalled  from  his  studies  to 

Lition  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  Paris  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer^s  office, 

solntion  of  the  educational  question  by  In  1832  he  became  tutor  in  a  family  residing 

oduction  of  the  English  voluntary  sys-  in  Arras.     Returning  to  the  capital  in  1884,  he 

'be  continual  deficit  in  the  public  ac-  entered  upon  a  journalistic  career,  contribut- 

rill  disappear  with  the  contraction  of  ing  to  journals  of  radical  tendencies,  like  ^'  Le 

e  school  establishment    The  Clericals  Bon  Sens,^^  the  ^'  Revue  R^publicaine/^  which 

,  when  they  come  into  power,  to  extend  was  suppresvsed  in   1885  by  Thiers,  and  the 

toral  franchise,  and  to  secure  the  self-  ^'Nouvelle  Minerve.^^    He  was  editor  of  the 

nent  of  the  provinces  and  the  com-  first  periodical  from  1886  to  1888,  and  left  it 

vhich  is  threatened  under  the  Liberal  because  the  proprietors  objected  to  his  writing 

>f  Fr^re  Orban,  the  present  President  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads. 

)ounciL    The  diplomatic  relations  with  He  established  *^  La  Revue  du  Progr^,^*  in 

»al  court  would  naturally  be  speedily  which  he  advocated  socialistic  ideas,  and  pro- 

1.  posed  the  organization  of  a  league  of  demo- 

LATiosr. — Dissension  arose  among  the  cratic  associations.   He  was  waylaid  by  masked 

>  over  the  question  of  the  property  men,  who  beat  him  and  left  him  for  dead,  short- 

ition  for  suffrage,  which  is  the  payment  ly  after  the  appearance  of  an  article  in  praise  of 

f  francs  in  taxes.    The  Clericals  de-  Bonapartist  liberalism.    It  was  popularly  be- 

a  reassessment,  which  would  increase  lieved  that  the  police  were  concerned  in  the 

iber  of  rural  voters,  which   was  ac-  outrage.    The  notion  that  he  was  a  martyr  for 

A  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  pro-  his  opinions  greatly  extended  the  influence  of 

istead  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  Louis  Blanc,  whose  admirable  style  and  origi- 

d  the  substitution  of  an  educational  nality  of  thought  had  already  won  him  many 

readers.  After  his  recovery  he  wrote  his  essays 
Etradition  treaty  has  been  concluded  on  "The  Organization  of  Labor. ^^  In  these 
)  United  States,  in  which  for  the  first  not  only  the  doctrines  of  French  communism 
soeh  an  instrument  the  attempted  as-  were  unfolded  in  a  more  convincing  and  capti- 
on of  a  ruler  is  made  an  extraditable  vating  form  than  previously,  but  a  practical 

scheme  for  their  accomplishment  was  presented 
telette,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  which  has  remained  to  this  day  the  goal  of 
ired  in  July,  on  account  of  his  health,  French  socialism.  They  were  issued  in  book 
^  the  practice  of  employing  women  form  in  1841,  in  which  year  was  published  also 
*ailroad,  postal,  and  telegraph  services,  the  "  History  of  Ten  Years, ^'  a  work  which 
lovation  found  many  indignant  oppo-  greatly  added  to  his  literary  reputation  and 
ut  his  successor,  Olin,  is  determined  to  raised  him  to  the  position  of  a  popular  leader 
successful.  of  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
fCEs. — ^The  Chambers  have  authorized  monarchy  of  July.  This  political  tract,  which 
loans,  amounting  in  all  to  209,015,124  summed  up  the  sins  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
it  three  per  cent  interest.  Rothschilds  lippe  and  the  hopes  of  the  French  democracy, 
gian  banking-houses  took  188,000,000  helped  to  precipitate  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
it  82  per  cent  of  the  par  value.  The  When  the  revolution  came,  Louis  Blanc,  who 
for  1833  places  the  revenues  at  800,-  was  looked  upon  by  the  working-men  as  their 
'  francs,  8,505,681  francs  more  than  prophet,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Provision- 
i^ditnres  authorized  for  1882 ;  and  the  al  Government  He  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
itures  at  812,566,885  francs— that  is,  law  abolishing  the  death-penalty  for  political 
495  francs  more  than  the  revenues,  offenses,  but  when  he  enunciated  some  of  his 
;  the  items  are  104,488,556  francs  for  revolutionary  projects  they  were  received  so 
works,  88,805,919  francs  for  intere^^t  on  coldly  that  he  resigned,  but  resumed  his  posi- 
iblic  debt,  44,727,800  francs  for  army  tion  in  the  Provisional  Government  when  the 
iTj,  20,474^784  francs  for  public  instruc-  opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  experiment  of 
i6,051,411  francs  for  the  administration  the  organization  of  labor  was  of^red  him  as  a 
itiee,  15,649,980  francs  for  the  depart-  bait  to  the  masses  who  were  ripe  for  a  social 
of  finances,  10,090,580  francs  for  inter-  revolution.  He  called  together  the  Labor  Com- 
dmini^ration,  3,496,900  francs  for  the  mission,  of  which  he  was  appointed  president, 
urmery,  and  2,885,880  francs  for  the  for-  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  and  invited  before 
department.  it  masters  and  laborers.  When  the  working- 
'AKG,  Jean  Joseph  Loins,  French  states-  men  of  Paris  saw  the  delusive  character  of  the 
historian,  and  socialistic  theorist,  died  De-  revolution,  they  called  upon  Louis  Blanc  to  as- 
^  Hh,  at  Cannes.  He  was  born  at  Mad-  sume  the  dictatorship.  By  declining,  he  lost  his 
October  28,  1818.  His  father  was  finan-  power  over  them.  He  was  elected  a  member 
overseer  under  King  Joseph,  his  mother  a  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  brought  for- 
)iih  iadj  of  earnest  temperament,  belong-  ward  the  law  repealing  the  sentence  of  exile 
^  the  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  whose  against  the  Bonaparte  family.    After  the  Po- 
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land  demonstration  he  was  accused  of  plotting  and  exacted  a  new  declaration  of  aUegian* 

it,  and  after  the  June  insurrection  the  charge  recognizing  her  sovereignty  over  tlie  Sool 

was  revived,  and  the  Assembly  voted  to  pro-  Archipelago  and  its  dependencies.     This  tii 

scribe  him.    He  fled  to  England,  where  he  the  British  Government  saw  fit  to  enter  a  pi 

lived  in  exile  until  1870.    He  corresponded  test  against  the  Spanish  protectorate, 

witli  French  newspapers,  and  continued  his  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Snltan  of  Sool 

^^  History  of  the  French  Revolution."  the  first  was  in  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  Bar 

vohimes  of  which  had  appeared  before  the  Overbeck,  an  Austrian,  with  financial  mea 

February  Revolution,  during  his  long  banish-  provided  by  Alfred  Dent,  a  tea-merchant 

ment.     In  1865  he  married  Christina  Groh,  an  Shanghai,  had  obtained  from  this  potenti 

accomplished  Englishwoman.    His  '^  Letters  on  and  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  a  formal  cession 

England  "were  collected  and  puhlit^hed.    He  sovereign  and  proprietary  rights  over  all  Noi 

wrote  "  Historic^    Revelations  "  to    correct  Borneo.    The  agent  of  the  adventurous  Briti 

Lord  Normanby^s  account  of  the  Revolution  merchant  had  first  bought  out  »n  Americ 

of  1848.    After  his  return  to  France,  Louis  company  which  held  a  commercial  conce&si 

Blanc  was  no  longer  the  extremist  who  pro-  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.     He  then  acquir 

posed  to  reform  society  in  1848.   He  was  elect-  from  the  latter  all  his  rights  in  the  territo 

ed  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  Feb-  for  the  sum  of  $5,000.   The  ruler  defaeto^  ai 

ruary,  1871.    The  socialists  looked  to  him  for  in  virtue  of  grants  from  the  Sultan  of  Bmn 

a  leader,  but  when  he  became  a  follower  of  de  jure,  was  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo.     Overbe 

Thiers  his  political  influence  was  gone,  but  not  went  to  him  and  received,  six  months  befo 

the  reverence  with  which  the  radicals  regard-  he  capitulated  to  the  Spaniards,  the  cession 

ed  their  teacher.  all  his  domains  in  Borneo,  in  consideration 

Louis  Blanc  was  an  unimpressive  orator,  an  annual  payment  of  a  few  thousand  dollai 

being  a  small  man  of  juvenile  appearance  and  The  bestowal  of  exclusive  privileges  would 

a  thin  voice.    In  conversation  he  was  enter-  in  violation  of  treaty  rights  secur^  to  citlze 

taining,  and  mild  and  agreeable  in  manners,  of  the  United  States.    Accordingly,  the  Suit 

It  is  reported  that  when  his  attempted  assas-  of  Brunei  was  called  to  account  by  the  Ame 

sination  occurred,   on  August  16,   1889,   his  can  Government,  and  replied  that  Dent  ai 

younger  brother,  who  became  distinguished  as  Overbeck's  cession  was  subject  to  the  trea 

an  art  critic  (see  OBrnjAiiiEs),  had  a  vivid  pre-  stipulations. 

sentiment  of  the  scene,  an  incident  on  which  Dent  applied  to  the  British  Government  f 

Dumas  founded  the  play  of  **The  Corsican  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1878.   Lord  Sal 

Brothers."  bury,  in  objecting  to  the  assertion  of  sov< 

BORNEO,  NORTH.   Borneo,  the  largest  isl-  eign  rights  in  North  Borneo  by  Spain,  d 

and  in  the  world  after  Australia,  is  one  of  the  claimed  any  intention  to  establish  British  n 

Malay  Archipelago,  and  lies  under  the  equator,  in  Borneo.    The  Government  of  the  Neth< 

with  the  1  I4th  meridian  of  eastern  longitude  lands  protested  against  the  adoption  of  the  ai 

passing  through  its  center.    The  northeast  cor-  of  the  company  by  the  Britisn  Govemmei 

ner  of  the  island,  a  tract  about  18,000  square  because  a  good  portion  of  the  territory  1 

miles  in  area,  with  a  coast-line  of  about  600  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dutch  dominioi 

miles,   and  containing    two    natural  harbors  and  because  a  treaty,  made  in  1824,  preclnd 

equal  to  any  in  the  world,  has  been  brought  England  from  assuming  sovereign  powers 

practically  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  these  regions. 

crown  by  the  intermediation  of  a  commercial  The  charter  was  granted  by  the  succeed! 

company  called  the  British  North  Borneo  Com-  Government  in  November,  1881.    By  the  ten 

pany.  of  the  charter  the  company  can  not  transfer  t 

Spain  haslom;  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  benefits  of  their  grants  without  the  sancti 

this  portion  of  Borneo,  together  with  the  islands  of  the  British  Government.    They  are  boui 

of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago.   In  1836  the  Sul-  to  discourage  and,  if  practicable,  abolish  bye 

tan  of  Sooloo  made  his  submission  to  the  Span-  grees  the  institution  of  slavery.    The  appoii 

ish  crown  by  a  treaty.    By  another  act,  signed  ment  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  company  in  t 

in  1851,  he  acknowledged  all  his  territories  to  island  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  t 

be  integral  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions.    In  crown  authorities.     The  cultivation  and  si 

1849  Sir  James  Brooke  attempted  to  conclude  of  opium  are  subjected  to  certain  limitations 

a  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  but  in  deference  to  The  authority  transferred  bythe  two  Sulta 

the  Spanish  protests  it  was  never  ratified.     In  to  Dent  and  his  associate,  and  vested  by  the 

1870  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo  rebelled,  and  a  des-  in  the  joint-stock  company,  is  of  the  most  a 

nltory  war  was  carried  on  until  1877,  during  solute  and  unlimited  character.     They  W€ 

which  Spain  declared  a  blockade  and  stopped  constituted  the  rulers  of  these  wide  domaii 

some  German  and  British  vessels.     A  diplo-  and  proprietors  of  the  soil,  with  the  power 

matic  dispute  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  sii?-  life  and  death  over  the  150,000  inhabitants,  t 

nature  of  a  protocol  waiving  the  right  to  ob-  rights  to  coin  money,  to  levy  an  army,  and 

struct  commerce.     The  mooted  question  of  impose  taxes  and  customs.    They  possess  the 

sovereignty  was  purposely  left  un mentioned,  sovereign  rights  under  the  titles  of  Mahari\ji 

In  1878  Spain  reduced  the  rebellious  vassal,  of  Sabah,  or  North  Borneo,  Rigah  of  Ga; 
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Sanflakan,  and  Data  Bandahara.     The  Dr.  M.  Ventura  B. ;  Parani,  Dr.  0.  A.  de  Oar- 

/  gives  them  authority  to  acquire*  by  pur-  valho ;  Pernarabuc(»,  Councilor  J.  L.  Barroyo ; 

)  or  other  means,  other  lands  besides  those  Piauhy,  Dr.  M.  J.  A.  Castro ;  Rio  Grande  do 

I  Norte,  Dr.  F.  G.  C.  Barreto ;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

a  company  took  formal  possession  of  the  Dr.  B.  A.  Gaviao  P. ;  Santa  Catharina,  Dr.  E.  F. 

ory  sjon   after  receiving  the  grants  in  L.  Santos;  Sao  Paulo,  Councilor  F.  C.  S.  Bran- 

A  deputy  of  each  of  the  Sultans  accom-  dao ;  Sa  >  Pedro  do  Sul,  Dr.  J.  L.  Godoy  V. ; 

1  the  repre^^eutative  of  the  association  on  Sergipe,  Dr.  J.  A.  do  Nasciinento. 

ige  around  the  coast.     In  each  of  the  six  Ttie  Archbi:>hop  of  Bahia,  the  Right  Rev. 

I  at  which  they  landed  the  chiefs  and  L.  A.  dos  Santos  (1880),  is  Primate  of  all  Brazil; 

3  were  called  together  to  listen  to  a  proc-  and  there  are  eleven  bishops:  those  of  Pari, 

on  announcing  the  grant,  and  enjoining  Sao  Luiz,  Fortaloza,  Olinda^  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

to  obey  the  new  authorities.     The  com-  Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre,  Marianna,  Diaman^ 

established  factories  at  several  points  on  tina,  Goyaz,  and  Cuyabd. 

ast.     The  results  of  the  new  rule  were  Army. — Pursuant   to  the  law  of  February 

ry.     Trade  and  production  were  stimu-  27,   1875,   military  service   is  obligatory  for 

and  piracy  decreased  rapidly.  Brazilian  subjects,  while  admitting  numerous 

.12. 1 L  (Impbrio   do  Brazil).     (For  de-  exemptions  and  substitutions.    The  period  of 

elatini;^  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  popu-  service  in  the  regular  army  is  six  years,  and  in 

etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  ^^  An-  the  reserve  three  years.    The  strength  in  time 

Jyclopaedia"  for  1878.)  of  peace  is  13,000;  the  army  counted,  in  1882, 

Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II,  born  Deoem*  1,743  officers  and  11,368  men;  the  regidation 

1825  ;  proclaimed  April  7, 1831 ;  regency  war  strength  was  to  be  fixed  at  32,000. 

July  23,  1840 ;  crowned  July  18,  1841 ;  Navy. — The  navy,  in  1882,  consisted  of  ten 

;d  September  4,  1843,  to  Theresa  Chris-  iron-  and  steel-clads,  one  steam-frigate,  seven 

[aria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis  I  steam-corvettes,  sixteen  steam-gunboats,   and 

Two  Sicilies.  five  steam- transports,  one  sailing-corvette,  and 

Cabinet  in  1882  was  composed  of  the  two   sail -avisos,  together  forty -two  vessels; 

ing  Minbter.4:   President  of  the  Conn-  manned  by  3,587  men,  carrying  altogether  166 

I  Minister  of  Finance,  Councilor  A.  S.  C.  guns,  and  having  a  joint  horse-power  of  8,660 ; 

iho ;  Interior ,  Councilor  R.  E.  S.  Dantas ;  buildiug,  two  iron-  and  steel-clads  and  one  gun- 

d,  Oouncilor  M.  S.  Maf ra ;  Foreign  Affairs,  boat.   The  personnel  of  the  navy  was  composed 

ilor  F. F.  De  Sa;  Navy,  Councilor  A.  C.  of  16  superior  officers,  412  officers  of  the  first 

>cha;  War,  Councilor  A.  A.  M.  Penna;  class,  73  men  forming  the  sanitary  corps,  92 

i  Works,   Commerce,   and    Agriculture,  pursers,  50  guardians,  and  184  machinists.   Im- 

ilor  M.  A.  De  Aranjo.  perial  Marine  Corps,  2,698  men ;  Naval  Battal- 

Council  of  State  was  composed  of  the  ion,  214  men;  apprentices,  997;  total,  4,735 

ing  members  in  ordinary :  The  Princess  men. 

ial.  Donna  Isabel ;  Prince  Gaston  d^Or-  Finanoes. — ^The  actual  revenue  of  the  em- 
Count  d'Eu ;  the  Senators  Viscount  de  pire  during  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79,  according 
S,  Viscount  de  Muritiba,  Viscount  de  to  the  accounts  rendered  in  1882,  has  been  116,- 
Retiro;  Viscount  de  Jaguary;  Viscount  460,981  milreis,  while  the  expenditure  proves 
ctheroy.  Viscount  J.  J.  Teixeira,  Vice-  to  have  been  181,468,557. 
rd  J.  K.  de  Lamare,  and  Dr.  P.  J.  de  The  budget  estimate  for  1882-^83  is  set  forth 
9  dd  Sonza;  and  of  members  extraordi-  as  follows: 
Sanator  Viscount  de  Paranagu4,  Senator  iitcomb                                             Miinb. 

8.  Dantas,    Councilor  Martin  Francisco,     Ordinary  and  extraordinary  reTenae 138,288,000 

ant  de  Prados,  and  Councilor  J.  C.  de    Kmandpation  flind 1,200,000 

*  ^  Depoatts 8,000,000 

d  President  of  the  Senate,  which  com-         Total 127,488,000 

i  58  members  elected  for  life,  was  Baron  outlay.                                            m  hcta. 

iotegipe,  and  the  Vice-President,   Count    Ministry  of  the  interior 9,882,418 

'*P'''**^--.?.*oi^'*''*'r**'V''fi'J""",''"  "     i^Aflii^::::::::::::::;::::    *•» 

iputies,  with  122  members  elected  for  four  »*        War 14,486,07« 

^  was  Councilor  J.  F.  de  Moura ;  and  the  ''         Nay.    ISS^^SS 

P.^<.:rl^»»f     r    T     T?«,«  n.i...f»  A jnicultare  and  Commerce 28.28^ft06 

^r resident,  J.  L.  Lima  J >uarte.  u  Finance 61,M4,916 

le  Presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were  — '■ 

)li(j^.  ^  Total 127,284,118 

lig6as,  Dr.  J.  R.  Torres :  Amazonas,  Dr.  The  expenditure  authorized  to  be  made  dur- 

-da  Cunha  Paranagud;  Bahia,  Councilor  ing  the  fiscal  year  1883-^84  runs  up  129,823,- 

T*  Laiz  P.  da  Souza;  Cear4,  Dr.  8.  B.  Pi-  825  milreis,  and  differs  little  in  the  various 

itc'l;  Espirito  Santo,  Dr.  H.  M.  Inglez  de  items  from  those  above  given.    In  the  mean 

aa;  Goyaz,  Dr.  C.  P.  de  Magalliaes;  Maran-  time  the  Government  has  placed  on  the  London 

S  Dr.  J.  M.  de  Freitas ;  Matto-Grosso,  Colo-  market  a  4i  per  cent  loan  for  £4,000,000, 

J.  M.  de  Alencastro ;    Minas-Geraes,  Th.  through  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  which  was 

loni;  Pari,  Dr.  J.  R.  Chaves;    Parahyba,  placed  at  89. 
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The  national  debt  stood,  on  March  81, 1882, 
as  follows : 

Kiye  per  cent  foreign  Indebtedneu,  payable  In        Milrrb. 
gold 141,072,000 

Internal  debt,  payable  in  paper  money,  aud  bear- 
ing 4  to  6  per  cent  interest 408,732,000 

Floating  debt :  Milrds. 

Contracted  prior  to  1827 148,022 

Orphan  ftinds  and  depoaita 61 ,622,116 

TreaAury  bonda. . .  28,894.700 

Paper  money  iasued  by  the  atote..  188,1 10,978—268,770,811 

Total .'. 618,574,811 

The  assets  of  the  Government,  March  81, 
1882,  were:  Uncollected  taxes,  18,407,488; 
dae  to  the  state  bj  railroads,  18,211,019 ;  due 
to  the  state  by  the  Ar^^entine  Republic,  16,796,- 
801 ;  and  by  Paraguay,  227,888  mikeis. 

About  the  above  national  debt  the  ^*  Diario 
Official,"  of  Rio,  remarks,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1882 :  '*  Four  hundred  and  seven  million 
milreis  of  the  above  indebtedness  arose  from 
the  Paraguayan  War;  60,400,000  from  state 
aid  extended  to  our  northern  provinces  during 
a  series  of  years  when  the  drought  afflicted 
them ;  and  180,885,000  milreis  were  spent  on 
railroads  and  other  public  improvements." 

Bince  the  law  of  September  28,  1871,  the 
amount  of  money  disbursed  under  its  provis- 
ions from  the  Emancipation  Fund  has  been 
12,096,000  milreis,  8,688,859  of  which  since 
March  25,  1875.  Further  payments  are  to  be 
made  without  delay,  and  thus  the  total  avail- 
able fund  of  24,000,000  milreis  will  soon  be 
disbursed.  This  is  calculated  to  allay  the  agi- 
tation about  the  slavery  question  which  has  ex- 
isted in  Brazil  in  1882. 

The  Rio  correspondent  of  the  ^'  Ind^pend- 
ance"  (Brussels)  remarks:  "Slavery  has  re- 
ceived a  death-blow ;  everybody  tries  to  get  rid 
of  this  shameful  heritage  of  the  past  as  fast  as 
possible,  so  that  hardly  a  day  passes  but  one 
nears  of  numerous  liberations  of  slaves.  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  at  almost  any  cost,  to  pro- 
cure other  hands  to  replace  the  emancipated. 
There  is  some  European  immigration,  but  it 
does  not  amount  to  much,  though  latterly 
rather  in  the  ascendant.  Hence,  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  Chinese  coolies,  not  as  a  perma- 
nent source  of  immigration,  but  as  an  element 
of  transition  that  is  to  bridge  over  the  gap  be- 
tween the  black  field-laborer  and  the  free  Eu- 
ropean tiller  of  the  soil.  With  this  object  before 
them,  the  coffee-planters  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  nnd 
Sao  Paulo  have  accepted  the  proposal  made 
them  by  the  '  China  Merchants'  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company '  of  importing  for  them  twenty- 
one  thousand  Chinese  coolies  within  the  ensu- 
ing three  years.  It  will  then  be  seen  whether 
this  importation  will  answer." 

M.  Ad.  de  Fontpertuis,  in  his  work  iust  pub- 
lished In  Paris,  "Les  Nations  latines  de  rAm6- 
rique,"  remarks  about  Brazil  that  it  may  be 
divided  into  three  great  zones :  that  of  the  for- 
ests— distinguished  by  the  production  of  cocoa. 
India-rubber,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  a  great  va- 
riety of  gums,  nuts,  and  textile  plants,  many  of 
the  latter  three  yet  unknown  in  manufacturing 
countries — that  of  coffee,  and  that  of  cereals. 


The  foreign-trade  movement  in  Bra 
eluding  the  precious  metals,  is  officially  g 
have  been  during  the  ensuing  two  fiscfd 


1878-'7». 
1879-'80. 


Import*. 


MUreit. 
162,882,400 
178,612,800 


M 
206, 
222. 


The  value  of  exports  in  contos  de 
1,000  milreis  was  distributed  as  follows 
the  chief  articles : 


ARTICLIS. 

i«r8-»r». 

181 

Coffee 

184,029 
4,614 

28,874 
8,289 
8.856 
8,069 

11,866 
1,881 

IS 

Cotton 

Sugar 

8 

Tatagnay  tea  (Henra-Matte). 
Hidea. 

Tobacco 

India-mbber 

1 

Diamonds 

COFFEE  EXPORTATION   FROM 

RIO. 

YEAR. 

ToUm 
Ualtod  Statak 

Toetlier 
•oontriM. 

T. 

1857.... 
1858..,. 
1850.... 
I860.... 
1861.... 

1,077,080 
1,877,060 
1,408,812 
1,408.845 
907,298 

1,492,860 
858,709 
1,077.072 
1.416,812 
1,626,841 

B 
2,67 
2,28 
2,4S 
2,8S 
2,6s 

Total. 

6,178.580 

6,466,784 

12,64 

1862.... 
1868.... 
1864.... 
1865... 
1866.... 

478,890 
456,706 
671.889 
868,960 
1,928,748 

l,846,2r,6 
1,19.\558 
1,140,640 
2.888,604 
1,889,692 

1,81 
1,6: 
1,81 
8,1S 
8,2( 

Total. 

4,894,188 

7,866,766 

11,74 

1867.... 
1668.... 
1869.... 
1870.... 
1871.... 

1,501,606 
1,404,129 
1.626.874 
1,680,269 
1,666,844 

1.764,874 
1,868.M)0 
1,618,415 
1,024.478 
1,227,782 

8,22 
2,71 
8,1S 
2.70 
2,8£ 

ToUl. 

7,769,222 

6,988,844 

14,78 

1872.... 
1878.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 

1,888,198 
1,486,800 
1,521,499 
2,041,996 
1,448,424 

1,077,168 
1,007,909 
1,161.782 
1,110,801 
1,817,498 

2,4« 
2.41 
2,67 
8,15 
2,76 

Total. 

7,880.911 

6,664,648 

18,49 

1877.... 

1878.... 
1879.... 
18S0.... 
1881.... 

1,710,078 
1,670,888 
2,288,C45 
1.886,857 
2,241,976 

1,186,482 
1.860,616 
1.251,688 
1,676,197 
2,185,442 

2,84 
8.08 

8,(6 

4,87 

Total. 

9,792,884 

7,660,676 

17,86 

RECAPITULATION. 
To  Um  United  StetM.  To  other  conntrU 


6,178,580 
4,894.188 
7,709,222 
7,830^11 
9,792,884 


6.466,784 
7,856,766 
6.988,844 
6,664.648 
7,560,675 


85,966,686  84,086,606 

The  foreiToing  tables  show  that,  out 
70,002,291  bags  shipped  during  the  t' 
five  years,  the  United  States  took  mor 
one  half. 

e  One  bag  =  sixty  kllognunmoa  net. 
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OOFFEB  SHIPMENTS  FROM  SANTOS. 


DESnNATIOir. 


187t. 


1874.   18r&. 


ind  tad  Britlth  Channel    87,445 


Mrgtad  Bremen , 

)6y  Belgium,  and  UoU 

cditerraneao  and  Lia- 
offdcn 


Europe 

nltei  States . 
idooaatwiM. 


78,714 

22,913 

7,128 


Itotal 


146.199 
61,940 
24,860 


H$22 

79,644 

69,678 
46,728 


280,467 
46,074 
11,008 


101,293 
76,420 

60,356 

86,769 

264,888 

92,521 

8,117 


232,499    837,544    365,476 


1876. 


22,230 
124,449 

74,348 

54,561 


1877. 

50.103 
159,681 

90,888 

45,808 


275,598 
27,810 
14,144 


86.')4»20 
87,787 
24,129 


817,042    417,786 


1878. 

187». 

1880. 

1881. 

B.gt. 

19.»03 

195,599 

195,057 

41,014 

65.tf87 
127,0tift 

178,666 

80,167 

42,0S0 
169,459 

174,126 

48,065 

92  3S5 
198,482 

273,208 

86,424 

450,978 

114.726 

16,819 

396,824 

140,664 

17,069 

428,730 

149,787 

7,785 

644,499 

103,0:i4 

6,822 

582,518 

054,557 

586,252 

758,855 

188S. 

111,222 
219,327 

889,688 

84,600 

764,797 

215,069 
10,240 

980,100 


)9  coffee  being  classified  as  a  so-called    ian  prodace  has  expanded  most  rapidljr  at  Par4, 

coffee^!,  e.,  pare-fiavored — there  is    the  port  of  the  Amazon  River, 
competition    for   it,    and    the    United 
as  the  above  table  exhibits,  receive 
oderate  proportion  of  the  crop. 


OOmS  OOVSUMPTION  IK  LIADUfO  COITNTRIXS. 


EXPORT  or  LKADINO   PRODUCTS  PROM  PARA  IN  168S. 

To  the  United  States 19,486,787 

Other  ooontries 17,007^29 


UXTRIES. 


1865. 

1878. 

Tom. 
97,490 
2tt,700 
61,280 
18,977 
20,186 

Tou. 
142,372 
M,120 
•9,864 
89,876 
23,079 

224,498 

868,811 

InemM. 

Ton. 
44,882 
27,4-20 
88,134 
20,999 

2,893 

134,328 


TO 

ALL   QUARTERS 

,   1878-1882   (FIVE  TEAR8). 

YEAR. 

Indla-rabbor. 

Oooos. 

Btva-mta. 

1882.... 
1881.... 
1890.... 
1879.... 
1878.... 

KUogrMnme*. 
9,624^569 
8,427,427 
7,977,894 
7,605,569 
7,777,680 

KflofmiiDiiiM. 
6,298,678 
5,404,957 
3,121,085 
6.129,889 
9,699,023 

KUocnumnw. 
4,088,200 
6^68.400 
6.252,060 
1,760,087 
4,792,150 

Total  increase,  60  per  cent. 

slavery  was  abolished  in  the  southern 
>f  the  Union,  the  consamption  of  Rio 
n  particular,  has  increased  more  rap- 
an  ever  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
prefer  this  strong  coffee  to  any  other, 
to  Rio,  the  export  movement  in  Brazil- 


VALUE  IN  MILREIS. 


YEAR. 

Iiidii^bbor. 

CoMft. 

BnuO'natfc 

1882.... 
1881.... 
1880.... 
1879.... 

1878.... 

80,062,898 
20.148,578 
17,659,079 
14,763,930 
10,152,668 

8,668,209 
8,177,199 
1,765,399 
4,687.061 
1,891,763 

606,660 
699,163 
871,276 
272,152 
684,760 

OMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   WITH  BBAZIL,   FROM  1859  TO  1879,   INCLUSIVE. 


TEUt  ENDED  JUNE  S»— 

EXPOBTS. 

ToM  oporto. 

tmporta. 

Totel  bnportaaad 

Doa-otfe. 

Fon%B. 

•zportk 

$6,929,004 
6,945,235 
4,787,702 
8,784.249 
4,814,2.^ 
6,434,772 
6,6?8,29S 
^679,613 
6,oa\930 
6,ft46,024 
6,910,566 
^707.861 
^945,397 
6,864,920 
7,098,187 
7,662,852 
7,684.866 
7.253,218 
7,499,118 
8.610,646 
8,106,928 

$327,972 

a35,020 

236,.M6 

84,745 

185.879 

102,368 

9^6^ 

106,991 

164,421 

197,859 

156.614 

110,486 

148,757 

121.004 

106.735 

142,968 

110,494 

94,162 

83.695 

76.059 

87,442 

$6,256,976 
6,280,256 
6,028.217 
8,868,994 
^000,171 
6,587,140 
6,629.182 
6,786,504 
6,200,851 
5,842,883 
6,069,079 
6,817,846 
6.089,154 
^995,924 
7,199.922 
7,70.%820 
7,745.8.'» 
7,347,880 
7,682.&13 
8,686.704 
8,194,870 

$22,439,842 
21,214,908 
18,100.456 
12,787,898 
10,94^476 
14,441,617 
9,849,869 
16,881,423 
19,182,951 
28,682,886 
24,912,450 
25,17^950 
80,660,648 
80,134,249 
88,659,029 
43,911315 
42,038,046 
45,453,173 
43,498,041 
42,972,036 
89,385,638 

$28,696,818 

27,49.V»58 

28.123,678 

16,656,899 

16,945,647 

19,97S,767 

16,478,541 

82,616,927 
84,888309 

89,52^768 

80,981,629 

80,998,805 

'■■■* 

86,649.809 

86,120,178 

45,767,950 

61.617,185 

49.779.406 

52,600.553 

61,080.854 

61.658,740 

47,690.008 

■tal 

180,778,071 

3,070,973 

188,849,044 

576,021,298 

709,870,337 

»  niPOMinox  pRosi  brazil  into  the  united 

CTins— THIRTEEN    PI8CAL   YEARS. 


PtMllMU. 

83.638,921 
24.145381 
21vV3.54»0 
5»,87H.9.'i2 
55,663.086 
84,994,454 
70,878,278 


PmiBds. 

1876 40,010,416 

1877 74.327,433 

1878 78,076.553 

1879 «?380.355 

lJi80 152,811.613 

1681 231,458,348 


The  table  below  exhibits  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton contributed  to  the  world's  supply  by  Bra- 
zil, as  compared  with  other  producing  coun- 
tries, during  half  a  century,  giving  the  annual 
average  of  each  quinquennial  period,  reduced 
to  millions  of  pounds : 

*  Of  sixty  kilogrammes  net. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PEODCOTION  OF  EAW  COTTON,  IN  MILLIONS  OP  POUNDS,  FROM 

TO  1878,  BY   PERIODS  OF  FIVE  YEARS. 


COUNTRIES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1881  to 
183S. 

1886  to 

1840. 

1841  to 
1845. 

1848  to 
I860. 

18S1  to 

18M. 

ISMto 
1880. 

1861  to 
1888. 

1888  to 
1810. 

1871  to 
1815. 

1 

United  States 

405-9 

80-0 

9-5 

84-2 

26-4 

585-7 
25-8 
13-4 
56-5 
80-1 

816-3 

l«-9 

9-4 

72-3 

2.i-8 

964-2 

28-8 

6-8 

86-7 

29-7 

1,254-7 

271 

6-8 

184-8 

60-0 

l,4S2-9 

1,688-7 

27-7 

7-2 

207-9 

570 

£81-7 

86-2 

14-6 

491-8 

191-4 

1,265-2 

1,108-6 

19-9 

88-2 

570-5 

190*9 

l,6S2-8 

108-8 

42-8 

588-5 

£88-0 

V 

Brazii 

West  Indies 

East  Indies 

4 

Kifvnt,  ftmymii,  ate, ,.,-,-...,., 

1 

Total 

500-6 

7110 

941-0 

1,110-7 

1,988-6 

2,CC9  1 

2,609-9 

V 

mPORTATION  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  BRAZIL  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  FRANCE,  AND 
EXPORT  THEREOF  FROM  THE  LATTER  THREE  COUN- 
TRIES TO  BRAZIL. 


1879. 

1880. 

Import  into  the  United  States  . . . 
•*             United  KInirdom. 
*•            France 

$89,875,441 
28,114,980 
10,615,C00 

$78,105,421 

$51,970,090 
25,C01,0iil 
15,766,161 

Total 

$98.887302 

Export  from  the  United  States. . . 

United  Kin^om 

"             France 

$8,194,870 
29,180,008 
18,688,700 

$8,60^846 
82,516,020 
18,648,488 

Total 

$51,008,978    ftAarrnifu 

^r-"!  ••-•,-—- 

The  principal  article  of  export  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil  being  flour,  we  give 
the  particulars  of  shipments  during  thirteen 
fiscal  years: 


YEARS.  Iterrili. 

1800 884,184 

1S70 870,217 

1871 455,6T3 

1S72 882,216 

1S73 408,648 

1S74 681,879 

UI5 599,883 


YEARS.  Bmcls. 

1S76 686,180 

1877 432,209 

1878 616,183 

1879 717,877 

1880 687.914 

1881 677,703 


An  article  produced  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
rand,  of  great  importance  in  its  traffic  with 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Valparaiso, 
is  Paraguay  tea  THerva-Matte),  of  which  that 
province  exported : 


DESTINATION. 


To  Montevideo  . . 
To  Bnenos  Ayres 
To  Valparaiso 


Total. 


1888. 

T.>ni. 
8,6T8 
7,729 
8,787 

15,869 


So-called  "central  sugar-factories"  (usi/ies 
centrales)  are  rapidly  being  introduced  through- 
out the  sugar  regions  of  Brazil,  and  promise  to 
do  as  good  service  as  they  do  in  Cuba  and  the 
French  West  Indies  and  other  cane-sugar  pro- 
ducing countries.  One  such  factory,  in  the 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  we  shall  give  some  de- 
tails about  by  way  of  example.  This  factory, 
the  Companhia  Assucareira  de  Porto  Feliz,  be- 
gan operations  on  October  28,  1878,  and  de- 
clared a  dividend  for  1882  of  11 J  per  cent.  It 
produced  last  year  (1882): 

MIb«!t. 

».729  bags  of  sugar,  first  quality . .    Ill, 121 

1,974  "  second  quality 8^.6i)0 

1,586  "  third  quality 20.102 

88  "  fourth  quality 1.820 

760  casks  of  rum 12,775 


Total 178,913 


1 

i 

Brought  forward , . .    1 

Sugar-bouse  expenses,  induding  cartage 

and  ordinary  labor 29,409 

Salaries  to  experienced  operatires   (en- 
gineer, et;».) 12,180 

Cmies  purchased ....    92,756 

i; 

Net  prooeedf  of  1882*1  operations i 

The  "  Diario  Official,''  of  Rio  de  Janeir 
March  16, 1888,  contains  some  interesting  i 
relative  to  the  development  of  cotton  mam 
ture  in  the  South  American  empire,  which 
prove  of  value  to  the  manufacturers  of  cc 
machinery  in  this  country.  Nowhere,  it  se 
can  cotton  be  grown  so  advantageously  i 
Brazil.  Even  at  the  present  low  price 
Brazilian  cotton  planters  in  some  districts  • 
an  annual  net  profit  on  their  cotton  of  tw 
per  cent.  Seventeen  years  ago  cotton  va 
facture  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  Brazil 
there  were  then  but  nine  mills,  with  768  o] 
tives  employed  therein,  14,875  spindles,  an< 
mechanical  looms.  Total  horse-power  (st 
at  the  time,  86;  water-power,  ditto,  288;  ) 
of  tissue  turned  out,  8,944,600 ;  twist  made 
tons.  Value  of  total  production  in  1866, 1, 
200  milreis.  At  present  there  are  45  col 
mills.  In  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  t 
is  the  Santo  Aleixo,  founded  in  1849 ;  has^ 
spindles,  160  looms,  180  operatives ;  m 
1,800,000  yards  tissues,  and  14  tons  tv 
produces  400,000  milreis  annually.  Po 
50  horse,  water. 

Brazil  Industrial,  20,000  spindles,  450  lo< 
560  horse-power,  water ;  400  operatives ;  p 
nets,  8,800,000  yards. 

Sao  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  at  Petropoli 
1874,  with  a  capital  of  150,000  milreis 
horse-power,  water.  Consumed  the  paste 
years  altogether  80,479  bales  of  cotton  • 
operatives.  Has  dyeing  department,  d; 
200  arrobes  of  twist  per  day.  Proda< 
1,200,000  yards. 

Fabrica  Petropolitana,  also  near  Petral 
founded  in  1874,  with  a  cash  capital  of 
000  milreis;  120  horse-power,  water; 
spindles  and  108  mechanical  looms;  200 
atives,  drawing  salary  as  to  age,  $1  to  $9. 
sumes  500  tons  Pernambuco  cotton.  Turi 
1,500,000  yards  annually. 

The  greatest  amount  of  raw  cotton  exp 
in  any  one  year  from  Brazil  was  reacb 
1872,  when  78,517  tons  were  shipped,  anj 
ing  to  46,445,928  milreis.     Now  Brazil 
sumes  a  great  portion  of  its  crop. 


BULGARIA.  73 

iGARIA,  a  principality  of  Eastern  En-  better  than  the  politicians,  who  bad  pleased  the 
-eated  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  people  at  large  scarcely  better  than  they  had 
,  1878,  ont  of  a  portion  of  the  Chris-  the  Prioce.  When  months  went  by  without 
oWnces  of  Turkey  which  by  rising  in  any  developments  besides  the  suppression  of 
Q  provoked  the  intercession  of  Russia  newspapers,  tlie  imprisonment  of  statesmen, 
Tarkish  War.  It  lies  betWeen  Rouma-  and  the  rigorous  supervision  of  the  school- 
he  north  and  the  autonomous  Turkish  teachers,  popular  dissatisfaction  revived  and 
3  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  with  Servia  on  took  the  form  of  an  organized  agitation  for  the 
It,  and  the  Black  Sea  as  its  eastern  restoration  of  constitutional  government,  in 
y.  The  estimated  area  is  24,860  square  which  both  the  political  parties  joined.  Depu- 
hi  population,  according  to  a  census  tations  and  petitions  poiireri  in  from  all  parts 
nuary  1, 1881,  is  1,995,701.  It  was  re-  of  the  country,  until  the  Prince  refused  to  re- 
in August,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  ceive  any  more,  od  the  pretext  that  he  had  been 
,  into  fourteen  instead  of  fifty-six  ad-  deceived  by  fraudulent  deputations.  The  Bul- 
tive  circuits:  Sophia,  Tirnova,  Shum-  garians,  who  are  simple  in  their  habits  and  fond 
la,  Vracan,  Kustendje,  Russen,  Ras-  of  money,  were  particularly  distrustful  because 
m,  Silistria,  Widin,  Sevlje,  Sistova,  and  there  was  a  heavy  deficit  instead  of  a  large  sur- 
The  inhabitants  are  industrious  agri-  plus  under  the  new  administration,  and  because 
9.  They  are  adiierents  of  the  Greek  the  Prince  showed  a  tendency  to  lavish  ex- 
and  speak  the  Servian  tongue.  The  penditure  by  commencing  a  $500,000  palace 
sovereign  is  Prinoe  Alexander  Batten-  and  assuming  airs  of  royalty.  The  new  offi- 
^and-n3p!iew  of  the  Emperor  ofGer-  cials  offended  the  people  by  their  arrogance 
id  coasln-german  of  the  Emperor  of  and  formalism.  The  taxes,  instead  of  being 
nrho  assumed  the  government,  Juno  reduced,  were  increased  by  a  land-tax,  levied 
The  prinoipallty  pays  an  annual  trib-  in  addition  to  the  tithes.  The  Prince  in  his 
*arkey.  Since  its  deliverance  it  has  perplexities  leaned  more  and  more  upon  the 
nlnistered  virtually  as  a  Russian  de-  Russian  Government.  The  first  ministry,  which 
f.  was  suspected  of  Austrian  sympathies,  was 
S9IOS'  OF  THB  OoNSTrrimoir. — The  at-  replaced  by  creatures  of  the  Russian  court, 
t  of  the  people  to  Russia  has  waned  The  exploitation  of  the  country  by  Russian 
ir  independence.  Panslavism, as  taught  commercial  speculators  became  one  of  the 
by  its  Russian  apostles,  signified  the  causes  of  popular  dissatisfaction.  The  Prince 
>f  ancient  Slavic  freedom  as  well  as  the  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  together  the 
!  Slavic  peoples  under  one  government.  Council  of  State  with  which  he  proposed  to  re- 
Igarians  re3eived  from  the  Panslavio  form  the  Government.  Before  it  began  to  work 
i  of  the  principality  a  constitution  on  the  country  had  reached  the  verge  of  revolution, 
Jtarn  model,  which,  if  not  Slavic,  was  and  talked  of  deposing  the  reforming  Prince, 
tdral.  The  activity  of  parties,  the  rival-  In  May  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  to  take  conn- 
politicians,  the  spread  of  the  extreme  sel  with  his  imperial  patron.  Martial  law 
s  of  Slavic  equality  forbidden  as  ITiliil-  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  country.  The 
Russia,  and  the  ap^itation  for  the  Great  agitation  was  fostered  by  the  intriguing  agent- 
ia  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  to  be  general  of  the  Russian  Government,  Hitrovo, 
I  by  anion  with  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  who  the  year  before  had  managed  the  etnip 
be  as  inopportune  to  the  Russian  Gov-  cTetaL  This  Russian,  De  Blignidres,  was  finally 
at  now  struggling  for  the  autocratic  prin-  recalled.  Under  the  directions  of  the  Russian 
as  distastiful  to  Austria,  led  Prince  Bat-  Foreign  Office,  Prince  Battenberg  issued  orders 
«tt,  with  the  sanction  of  his  Russian  pro-  for  the  election  of  a  new  National  Assembly, 
f,  to  abolish  the  Constitution  by  a  eoup  not,  however,  with  constitutional  powers,  but 
K<e3  **  Annual  Cyclopsedia"  for  1881).  without  control  over  the  ministry,  and  even 
•aad  National  Assembly,  convened  for  the  without  freedom  of  debate.  The  Council  of 
we,  iave^tad  him  with  autocratic  powers  State,  which  was  formed  after  searching  six 
«Ten  years  by  a  vote  taken  July  13,  18S1.  months  for  suitable  and  willing  members,  had 
fWB  OP  T.tK  Yb\b. — The  Conservatives,  passed  several  measures,  chief  of  which  were 
nad  supported  the  Prince,  and  the  Modn  the  repartition  of  the  country  into  administra- 
^  as  veil  as  the  Radicals,  whose  ministry  tive  districts,  and  the  commutation  of  the  tithes 
Md  dismissed,  were  scandalized  at  the  into  a  land-tax.  The  elections  to  the  fictitious 
Mihr  which  he  and  the  Russian  military  National  Assembly  took  place  in  the  autumn. 
«"  m  manipulated  the  elections.  The  The  militia  controlled  the  balloting,  as  they 
^rratiTe  party  were  alienated  by  the  ap-  did  in  the  plebiscite  of  the  previous  year. 
Jl^Deiit  of  foreigners  and  men  outside  of  Care  was  taken  that  none  of  the  active  oppo- 
^  in  the  new  Cabinet.  A  revolutionary  nents  of  the  Prince  should  appear  upon  the 
Kion  was  raised,  but  the  people  and  their  scene,  although  an  entirely  subservient  Assem- 
u^ctaal  leaders  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  bly  could  not  be  collected,  since  discontent  is 
n»2ua  were  disposed  to  wait  and  see  if  the  universal.  Zancoff",  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders, 
tee  woald  introduce  the  promised  economy  was  cast  into  prison. 
f«wnn  in  the  administration,  and  govern  Poutioal  Situation. — ^The  Prince,  who  is 
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a  German  in  cdnoation  and  character,  and  a 
scion  of  the  HohenzoUem  family,  formerly  ex- 
hibited German  tendencies,  but  he  has  become 
the  submissive  vassal  of  the  Czar.  When  in- 
vited to  the  throne  he  was  wittily  advised  by 
Prince  Bismarck  to  accept,  becanse  his  reign 
woald  be  a  ^'  pleasant  reminiscence.''  His  not 
ill-intended  attempt  to  govern  the  independ* 


ent  Bulgarians  as  he  would  a  German  regi 
has  brought  him  into  a  position  when 
bayonets  of  the  miUtia,  officered  by  Rus! 
are  all  that  prevent  his  people  from  dr 
him  out  of  the  country,  and  where  a 
from  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  which 
be  spoken  at  any  time,  would  deprive  hi 
his  crown. 


C 


CALIFORNIA.  The  State  officers  during 
the  year  were  as  follows:  Governor,  George 
C.  Perkins  (Republican);  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, John  Manstield ;  Secretary  of  State,  Dan- 
iel M.  Burns ;  Treasurer,  John  Weil ;  Comptrol- 
ler, D.  M.  Kenfield ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  F.  M.  Campbell;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Augustus  L.  Hart ;  Surveyor-General,  J. 
W.  Sbanklin ;  State  Librarian,  R.  O.  Cravens. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  constituted  as  follows: 
Chief -Justice,  Robert  F.  Morrison;  Associate 
Justices,  M.  H.  Myrick,  G.  W.  McKinstry,  G. 
W.  Ross,  J.  D.  Thornton,  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  and 
S.  B.  McKee. 

Statistios. — The  State  tax  levy,  as  fixed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  1882,  is 
based  upon  a  property  valuation  of  $682,168,- 
981,  or  $61,420,696  less  tlian  that  of  1881, 
which  was  $633,679,677.  For  1882  the  tax 
rate  was  69'6  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  This  was  divided  for  the  funds  as 
follows :  For  the  general  fund,  27*8  cents ;  for 
the  schools,  24*3  cents;  and  for  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  7*6  cents.  The  tax  levy  for 
1881  was  66*6  cents. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Comp- 
troller, dated  February  18th,  the  securities 
held  in  trust  for  the  school  fund  by  the  State 
Treasurer  consisted  of  bonds  of  the  State  of 
California,  amounting  to  $1,787,600,  together 
with  bonds  of  different  counties  of  the  State, 
aggregating  $261,900. 

The  money  in  the  State  Treasury  belonging 
to  the  State  school  fund,  subject  to  apportion- 
ment, was  $1,483,413,  as  foUows: 

BaloBM  anapportioned  AniniBt  18,18S1 $60  96 

Amount  received  fh}m  the  foUowing  aourceB 
since  last  apportionment : 

From  property-tax l,21^408  05 

Frompoll-tax 157,811  45 

From  nterest  on  State  8ch«»oMand8 42,590  71 

From  interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust 08,102  68 

Total $1,488,474  00 

Less  arooant  refunded  to  San  Joaquin  County 
for  an  overpayment  of  Interest 61  00 

Total  amount  subject  to  ^>portionment. . .  .$1,488,418  00 

This  was  apportioned  among  the  counties 
according  to  the  number  of  children  therein 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years, 
which  for  the  whole  State  was  211,237.  The 
California  wheat-crop  of  1882  has  been  esti- 
mated at  29,690,600  centals,  as  against  84,160,- 
000  centals  for  1880  and  19,801,000  centals  in 


1879.    The  surplus  for  export  will  be  j 
1,111,316  tons,  which  will  require  ovei 
ships  of  2,000  tons  each  to  carry  away, 
at  $36  per  ton,  would  amount  to  nearly 
000,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  at  han 
the  last  nve  years — 1877  to  1881,  inclus 
shows  the  following  values'of  the  agricu 
and  mining  products  and  exports  of  Calii 
for  that  period : 

Wheat— yalue  of  exports $90,806,! 

Flonr^value  of  exports 14.178^ 

Barley —value  of  exports  by  sea 2,1S6J£ 

Total  for  fire  years $107,111,{ 

Precious  metals— product $91,682,fi 

Quicksilyer— Talue  of  product 104^87,(1 

Coal— ralue  of  product 4,464,< 

Total  for  five  years .$107,085,S 

In  the  above  statement  the  values  o 
wheat,  four,  and  barley  consumed  in  the 
are  not  noted,  as  there  are  no  accurate 
by  which  to  estimate  them.  The  wheal 
barley  used  for  seed  purposes  form,  of  oc 
no  elemeut  in  such  a  comparison. 

The  merchandise  and  produce  exports 
San  Francisco  by  sea  during  the  twelve  m< 
ending  December  31,  1881,  were  as  follom 

1881. 

Great  Britain $28,719,8 

New  York N484,l 

Hawaiian  Islands 2,686,9 

Mexico.  2,616,8 

Belgium 2,41M 

Germany 90,T 

Australia 616,6 

New  Zealand 18^9 

New  Bedford 100,6 

France 1,9T7,0 

Central  America TO9,T 

Cape  Town 127,4 

British  Columbia 1,180,8 

China  and  Hong-Kong .  6,829,2 

Japan 488,0 

Panama 198,0 

Bouth  America 96,T 

Cape  de  Yerd  Islands ^J 

Society  Islands 8n,T 

Eastlndies 1^.® 

Islands  in  the  Pacific 46,6 

Bussian  Asia 120,4 

Total $88,546,1 

The  total  value  for  1880  was  $84,686,751 
1879  the  value  was  $86,941,668,  and  $83, 
551  for  1878. 

The  number  of  through  passengers  bj 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Bailroads  w 
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fbOows  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  given 
jeirs: 


TKARS. 

Aiilv(& 

Dapwted. 

OdB. 

im 

42,818 
81,915 
»t,»&8 

2d,S88 
28,455 
28,257 

18,929 

is> 

8,460 
10,6U6 

YEARS. 

18Sl-By  raU . 
By  sea . 

Tot&la  

1880 

1879... 


▲iTiTVd. 


42,818 
25,818 


68,686 
44,470 
45,871 


D«I»rtod. 


28,889 
12,114 


41,008 
8P,948 
86,265 


a«in. 


18,929 
18,704 


27,688 
4,527 
9,616 


The  arrivals  and  departures  hj  rail  and  sea 
in  the  given  eleven  months  are  shown  in  the 
oext  colamn : 


The  population  of  the  State  hj  counties  and 
race,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 
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ilneda. 

Aiphe... 


Bid« 

Crimni 

Ciiua 

CwMCoato 
IMNart*... 
EDondo... 


Itebotdti  . 

bn 

lin 

ljk«« 

Ijua 

Utrta. 


XaSdBO 


lb4oe>. ... 

Mm 

Jft*  — 
Stnda... 
Rwr.... 


POPULATION. 

AangMt. 

WUto. 

CUbm. 

62^)76 

57,785 

4,402 

589 

521 

17 

11,884 

9,924 

1,115 

1&721 

14,270 

8,798 

9,0i4 

7.882 

1,087 

18,118 

11,698 

970 

12.525 

11,719 

733 

2,581 

1,781 

434 

10,6S8 

8,869 

1,489 

9,478 

7.S91 

758 

16,512 

13,818 

241 

2.923 

2,197 

90 

5.601 

4.563 

702 

6.59« 

^339 

460 

8,940 

2.953 

50 

88.8n 

81,707 

1,170 

11,824 

9,791 

1,834 

4,889 

8,895 

6J7 

12,81)0 

11,185 

846 

5,656 

6,015 

575 

4,399 

8,955 

IT 

7,499 

7,089 

868 

11,832 

10,648 

872 

18.285 

12,160 

907 

20.823 

17,567 

8,005 

14,282 

11,882 

2,190 

COUNTIES. 


Plumas 

Sacramento 

&an  Benito*.... 
8an  Bemardino. 

ban  Diego 

'  San  Francisco  . . 
San  Joaquin  — 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  T. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Crux 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou* 

Solano 

Sonoma , 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare   

Tuolumne 

Ventura  • 

Yolo 

Tuba 
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Agsngate. 
6,180 

White. 

ChbMM. 

4.761 

872 

84,890 

28,928 

4,893 

5,584 

5,255 

242 

7,786 

6,988 

123 

8,618 

6.674 

229 

238.950 

210,486 

21.790 

24,849 

21,990 

1,997 

9,142 

6,78:) 

188 

8,669 

8,081 

696 

9,518 

9,185 

227 

85,089 

82,110 

2,695 

12,802 

12,085 

528 

9,492 

7,066 

1,885 

6,628 

6,887 

1,252 

8,610 

6,461 

1,563 

18,475 

17,887 

995 

25,9i6 

24,623 

904 

8,751 

8,146 

618 

5.159 

4,8:5 

266 

9,801 

8,218 

774 

4,999 

2,780 

1,951 

ll,2ftl 

10,757 

826 

7,848 

6,612 

805 

5,078 

4,S49 

129 

11,772 

11,015 

608 

11,284 

8,824 

2,146 

864,694 

767,181 

75,218»« 

'  h  mi  part  from  Kkooath.' 
*lil87i,  part  to  Napa. 

*  la  1874,  from  part  of  Siskiyou. 
*U1S74,  |»rt  to  San  Benito 

*  Is  1^  part  from  Lake. 

bdndod  in  the  aggregate  are  6,018  colored 
penoDs  and  16,277  lndian«i;  518,106  were 
Biles  and  $46,518  females,  571,820  natives  and 
2U,874  of  foreign  hirth. 

The  number  of  persons  ten  years  of  age  and 
ipvspd,  nnable  to  read,  was  48,583,  or  7*1  per 
«at;  ooable  to  write,  58,480,  or  7*8  per  cent, 
<rfviiom  7,660  were  native  whites  and  27,340 
nkred  (inclading  Chinese  and  Indians). 

There  were  living  in  the  United  States  855,- 
KTaatiYes  of  California.  There  were  262,583 
'iite  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over 
BtheSute  (186,209  of  native  and  127,874  of 
fe«gn  birth),  and  66,809  colored,  including 
t^ause  and  Indians. 

On  farms  there  were  287,710  horses,  28,348 
»altt  and  aMes,  210,078  milch-cows,  2,288 
^wimg-oxen,  451,941  other  cattle,  4,152,349 
A^,  and  603,550  swine.  The  number  of 
^ofiwtoring  establishments  was  5,885 ;  cap- 
«■!,  161,243,784;  hands  employed,  43,799; 
'»1m  of  materials  used,  $72,607,709 ;  of  prod- 
Wi,  $116,227,973. 

Tbe  yield  of  barley,  according  to  the  census, 
J»  13,579,561  hnshels  (more  than  any  other 
°^  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire 


*  Id  1874,  from  part  of  Monterey. 
Y  In  1871,  part  to  Ventnra. 

*  In  1874,  part  to  Modoc,  and  part  from  Klamath. 

*  In  1871,  from  part  of  Santa  Barbara;  In  18T3,  organized. 
>*  Ixtelading  86  «iq>anese. 

product  of  the  country);  of  com,  1,993,325; 
of  oats,  1,341,271 ;  of  wheat,  29,017,707. 

The  Debris  Question, — Great  interest  was 
felt  throughout  the  State  in  the  case  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  California  against  the 
Gold  Run  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  which 
for  fifty-eight  days  was  on  trial  before  Judge 
Jackson  Temple  in  the  Superior  Court,  Sacra- 
mento County.  The  defendant  is  a  corporation 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining  by  the 
hydraulic  process  and  selling  water  to  miners 
and  others,  and  possessing  certain  mines  and 
mineral  land  adjaeent  to  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American  River,  near  the  town  of  Gold  Run, 
Placer  County.  A  decision  was  rendered  in 
June,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  opin- 
ion of  the  judge  explains  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  action : 

Thift  action  in  brought  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  dumping  its  tailings  into  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American  Ki  ver.  It  is  charged  that  these  tailinsrs  be- 
inj^  washed  down  by  the  current,  are  deposited  in  and 
fill  up  the  channel  of  the  American  River  below  Alder 
Creek,  as  well  as  the  Sacramento,  impairing  the  navi- 
gation, inorca.sini^  the  liability  of  both  to  overflow, 
and  makin<yf  each  overflow  more  destructive,  causing 
deposits  upon  the  fanning  lands,  thereby  rendering 
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them  unproductive,  raising  the  soil-water,  which  also  streams  from  the  place  of  discbarge  or  dump 

tends  to  unproducUvcnew,  and  produdngm^^^  to  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco   Bays,   tLe 

other  discuses  amonff  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  i        .      ^  *     •  i  u  •       a^t.  a :4.^a 

It  is  substantially  lound  that  much  of  the  tailings  "^avier  material  being  first  deposited, 
come  down  the  streams,  lillmg  up  the  rivers,  and  pro-        That  hydraulic  raining  h&a  been  practiced  for 

ducing  most  of  the  evils  charged.    Navigation  has  twenty  years  to  some  extent  in  the  mountains 

been  obstructed,  much  valuable  land  covered  with  of  the   Sacramento  Basin.     It  attained  creat 

^"K'l^'*li^*'Li''^•'^°^*?"?^'*''  ""{^^'a  P™"-'^*"*  """^  magnitude  as  an  industry  before  1875,  and  is 

probably  be  productive  ot  still  greater  damage.  iuabu«.u**w  ua  uu  lux^uov^j  wj.vii=  .     „'  .    "/ 

The  finding  may  be  considered  lor  the  dtfcndant,  still  extensively  earned  on,  principally  in  the 

however,  upon  the  charffo  that  the  (i(f6rw  adds  match-  counties  of  Butte,  Yuba,  Sierra,  Nevada,  and 

ally  to  the  moLirlal  infiuenoes,  or  has  obstructed  or  Placer. 
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tic  purposes.    And  that  numerous  other  persons  en-  thereby  has  inti-rfered  with  and  obstructed  the 

gaged  in  the  wme  pursuit  contribute  </Arw  to  the  free  and  comfortr.ble  use   and  enjoyment  of 

ruf/lTble'S  til^u  ^^^^Z^t^H^Z  largo  portions  of  the  land  upon  the  American 

serious  obstruction,  notwithstanding  the  detritus  from  »°"  bacramento  Kivers. 

the  mine  of  defendant  That  the  beds  (»f  said  rivers  have  already 

The  judire  adds-  become  so  widened  and  filled  that  the  depth 

^     ^  '  of  the  water  therein  has  been  greatly  lessened ; 

I  have  concluded  to  so  find  that  when  the  heavier  that  said  water,  at  all  times,  is  heavily  laden 

mines;  there-    . 
more  rapidly    ^ 
quantity  of   ^^^ 

other  uses.    Perhaps  I  am  somewhat  moved  to  this  hydraulic  tailings  than  in  the  past.  i: 

by  the  consideration  that  otherwise  mining  can  never        That  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  in  the  -^ 

ble''.jrt^r„5\'hl,-  liUr'pCSofo'f'S.rslaf^rt:  Sacraniento  Valley  have  already  been  covered  - 

I  confess  1  shrink  from  a  consequence  so  for-reaching.  ^y  such  debru,  and  if  some  preventive  is  DOt 

It  seems  to  be  a  conceded  fact  that  this  is  not  mate-  applied,  much  further  and  greater  injury  is 

rially  ii\iuriou9  either  to  naviffation  or  the  riparian  likely  to  ensue  in  the  future,  and  large  tracts 

lands.    Counsel  denied  that  there  was  any  intention  of  land  will  probably  be  rendered  within  a 

to  oasail  the  prosecution  of  drift,  seam,  or  quaitzmin-  ^^„   „^.„«„  „„«*  *^»  ««if;^o+;,^«   «ti^   ;.«v.aKU 

ini?.    TheroVas  no  material  ii^'ury  from  tliat  souroe.  ^«^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^r  cultivation  and  inhabit- 

Tne  sediment  from  such  mines  is  of  the  same  charac-  &Dcy. 

ter  as  tiio  material  which  can  not  be  whollv  imround-        That  if  the  said  acts  of  tbe  defendant  an^k^ 

ed.    Perhaps  this  will  not  materially  add  to  the  per-  others,  mining  as  aforenaid,  are   allowed   tc^ 

mittcd  evil.  continue,  there  is  imminent  danger  that  th. 

Among  the  facts  found  by  Judge  Temple  are  beds  and  channels  of  the  lower  portion  of 

the  following:  American  River,  and  of  the  Sacramento  Ri 

The  Sacramento  is  navigable,  and  has  beeli  below  tbe  mouth  of  the  American,  will  be 

continuously  navigated  by  steamers,  barges,  filled  and  choked  up  by  tailings  and  other 

schooners,  and  smaller  craft,  and  up  to  1862  posits  that  said  rivers  will  be  turned  from  tb. 

was  navigated  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sacramento  channels,  catting  new  water-ways,  injuring 

without  difficulty  by  steamers  of  deep  draught,  destroying  immense  tracts  of  land,  and  p 

to  wit,  by  bonts  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  of  ably  will  result  in  greatly  impairing  the 

water.    That  said  river  has  been  declared  navi-  gability  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
gable  by  law  to  the  month  of  Middle  Creek,        That  the  acts  threatened  to  be  performed 

which  is  above  the  confluence  of  the  American  the  defendant  in  continuing  to  prosecute 

and  the  Sacramento.    That  since  1862  the  navi-  mining  industry  in  the  manner  set  out  in  th 

gation  of  said  river  has  been  seriously  impaired  findings,  as  it  will  do  unless  restrained,  if 

by  deposits  of  mud  and  sand  therein,  which  lowed  to  be  done,  will,  in  connection  with  1 

have  in  part  come  from  hydraulic  mines;  so  that  acts  by  others,  obstruct  the  navigation  of  i 

now  the  city  of  Sacramento  can  be  reached  Sacramento  River,  and  fill  up,  to  some  exte=^ 

by  boats  of  deep  draught  during  the  high  stages  Suisun  Bay,  destroy  or  injure  large  amounts--- 

of  the  water  only,  instead  of  at  all  times  as  land,  and  constitute  an  obstruction  to  the  fi 

formerly,  use  and  eiyoyment  of  the  property  of  a  1 

That  hydraulfo  mining,  as  that  term  is  gen-  number  of  citizens  of  this  State. 

erally  understood,  consists  in  washing  and  re-        From  these  facts  the  judge  drew  the  folio 

moving  from  their  nntural  positions  into  the  ing  legal  conclusions : 

water-courses  and  rivers,  by  means  of  water,       ,    mu  *  *i.      !•*•»»  r  ^-         a  •*-  •:, 

i>:  I  K-^i.    ^A  ^  »av  ^  a  ^        i.  •   •  11         1.  That  the  rlaintitTs  cause  of  action  and  its  m 

high  banks  of  earth  and  gravel  containing  gold,  ^  ^^^  ^i^ef  in  this  action  demanded,  is  not  barred* 

and  thereby  separating  the  gold  from  the  earth,  all  or  either  of  tlie  statutes  of  limitation  pleaded 

sending  the  residue,  consisting  of  bowlders,  the  defendant  in  this  case  or  othen\nse. 

cobble-stones,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  into  the  ,  2.  That  defendant  has  not  acquired  any  ri^ht 

^ater-courses,  the  larger  portion  of  which  finds  tc^^tX'^^^IZ^^^^ZVI^lJ' 

Its  way  into  the  pnncipal  confluents  of  the  Sac-  tailings,  nor  to  ciioke  or  fill  with  such  tailings 

ramento  River,  and  is  deposited  along  said  channels  of  said  rivers  in  the  valleys  thereof,  nor 
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»Terflow  the  said  lands  sitnato  along  the  bank 

It  the  s^d  acts  of  defendant  constitute  a  pub- 

J1C3,  in  that  they  are  an  obstruction  ot  the 

by  a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  of 

0  of  ^oir  said  lands  sitaate  alo^  the  bonks 
tver-i  a«  aforusaiJ,  »o  as  to  interrere  i^ith  the 
.ble  enjoymont  thereof,  and  m  that  thoy  un- 
ob-(tru3t'  tho  free  oaasa^  aud  use  in  the  cus- 
Eiinner  of  tho  said  Sacrameato  River. 

»  minii^  cuJtODri),  usa^s,  and  regulations 
>d  by  t'ae  statute «  of  this  State,  or  recognized 
2  ;iiioas  of  iti  ourts,  are  losal  in  their  opora- 

1  hjive  not,  aTid  are  not  intended  to  have,  any 
yon  1  a  mtnin;^-bjr,  diggings,  or  district  in 
2y  hiv3  bacn  c^optad  or  re^o^nizad. 

X  th3  niinln;;  bvvs  and  mlniag  customs  or 
of  t^3  Slid  G^ld  B'jn  miiin?  dUtrict,  in 
i  1  dafan  laat's  mines  ara  bsatia,  mantionod 
rra  1  to  in  the  findin^4  of  fact  heroin,  were 
ijd  to,  and  dii  not,  and  am  not,  protect  tlio 
X  In  th  J  doinof  of  the  acts,  nuttari,  and  things 
L^  of  in  this  action. 

it  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  decree  of  thU 
crainlng  and  eAioinIn?  the  defendant,  its  su- 
lant,  a  ▼ants,  and  employ  Ss  from  discnargin^ 
•In;  into  said  North  Fork  of  the  Amenean 
'  into  Cafion  Creek,  and  aUo  from  sufforin'j; 
1  r  to  floir  into  said  river  any  tailinc^,  bovvl- 
jblestones,  ffravel,  sand,  cLiy.  dibra^  or  ref- 
9r  perpetually,  or  until  it  shall  oe  first  shown, 
;>licatioa  male  to  this  court  for  a  modification 
dacraa,  that  dam)  shall  hiva  boon  built  in 
sricaa  River,  which  will  prevent  the  heavier 
>f  said  malarial,  including  tha  oarjer  sands, 
nin?  balow  Alder  Orviek,  or  until  some  other 
quallyofficacioui  shall  ba  adopted  to  impouni 
»m,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
ish  application,  will  csrtalnly  pravont  sand, 
heavier  material  thun  sand,  from  being  carried 
water  balow  Alder  Creak. 

I  following  is  the  decree  made : 

t  cause  having  been  duly  called  for  trial  upon 
aapliiat  and  answer,  and  both  parties  appear- 
id  vtivinj  a  jury  trial,  the  said  cause  was  duly 
l»f)re  court  without  a  jury,  and  the  court  hav- 
evd  th3  evidence  and«tlia  argumant  of  counsel, 
islj  »igaod  findiujg^i  of  fact  and  conclusion  of 
bcRfroji,  which  said  flndiogs  are  now  duly  filed 
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»»,  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  premises  and  of 
»w,  it  is  c?n)iderod  by  the  court,  and  it  is  or- 
h  ^djui^edj  and  decracd : 

iit  tiU  deiendant,  and  all  the  officers,  superin- 
Mta,  foremen,  agents,  and  employes  thereof,  ba 
stoilly  ei^oincd  and  restrained  from  dischar^ring 
■apin?  into  tho  North  Fork  of  tho  American 
f»or  into  My  stream  tributary  thereto,  and  espo- 
y  mto  Cifion  Creek,  any  bowlders,  cobblestones, 
«,  or  itni  from  the  mines ;  also  fh)m  causin<^ 
■J^miterial  to  flow  or  to  bo  washed  into  said 
f  from  iu  gaid  mines  or  tracts  of  mineral  Und. 
»!«,  nevertheless,  to  this,  that  said  defendant 
«t«nTtim3,  as  it  shall  be  advised,  apply  to  this 
t  to  have  thin  decree  and  restraining;  order  modi- 
•rvaatcd  and  set  ai^lde.  And  whenever  upon 
'  «»>wing  it  shall  appear  that  efficient  moans  have 
» provideJ  to  impound,  detain,  and  hold  back  such 
"**  •^  My  point  on  said  American  Elver  above 
*  Creek,  and  that  such  means  are  sufficient  to 
■»  «u  bowlders,  cobble-stones,  gravel,  and  the 
ner  tmd,  then  said  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to 
»MW  decree  vacated  and  set  aside. 

1"*  resQlt  is  regarded  as  a  compromise  be- 
®  the  extreme  views  of  the  farmers  on 
<w»e  hand,  and  the  miners  on  the  other, 
M  sach  is  favorably  looked  npon  in  many 
rters.   The  case  will  doubtless  be  carried 


by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  course 
of  his  findings  the  judge  made  the  following 
statement  respecting  the  mining  industry  of 
the  State : 

Competent  persons  estimate  tho  entire  product  of 

fold  from  Caufomia  mines  at  ^1,154,639,039  up  to 
une,  1881,  $900,000,000  being  ft*om  the  ancient  chan- 
nels. The  present  yield  vanes  between  filleen  and 
twenty  millions  per  annum,  and  there  is,  no  doubt, 
much  more  gold  still  remaining  in  these  ancient  chan- 
nels than  has  been  washed  out. 

Pre:»ent  investments  in  California  mines  are  esti- 
mated at  $150,000,000,  $100,000,000  of  which  is  in 
hydraulic  mines,  bome  ix>rtion  of  this  is,  no  doubt, 
in  mines  which  can  not  be  profitably  worked. 

Mining  for  gold  L»  the  pnncipal  induAtry  in  fifteen 
oouuties  of  the  State,  and  the  population  of  tho  min* 
ing  counties  is  over  one  hundred  thousand. 

This  decision  was  followed  by  conventions 
of  persons  interested  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  of  the  question, 

A  convention  of  miners  was  held  in  Nevada 
City  on  the  22d  of  July,  which  adopted  the 
following  resolutions,  among  others : 

Hesolved,  That  this  meeting,  which  is  composed  of 
all  classes  in  this  community,  embracing  not  only 
miners  of  all  kind«<,  but  also  merchants,  mechanics, 
aojiculturUts,  and  laborers,  fully  realizes  the  fact  that, 
if  mining  be  stopped  or  seriously  ii^jured,  it  will  re- 
sult in  destroying  the  value  of  all  sorts  of  property  in 
these  now  prosperous  counties  of  Nevada,  Sicira,  Plu- 
mas, and  tno  minin?  portion  of  Yuba  County :  we, 
thercforo,  acting  in  the  defense  of  all  clni^scs,  pled;^ 
ourselves  to  resist  in  all  proper  ways  the  attacks  made 
upon  us  by  the  anti-miners. 

Juaolvea,  That  while  we  admit  that  a  certain  amount 
of  damoire  nas  boon  committed,  consequent  upon  min- 
ing operations,  yet  this  damage  has  been  grossly  ex- 
agorcrated,  and  represents  but  a  small  percentage  in 
vafua  of  the  vast  mining  industry  and  the  interests 
which  directly  and  indirectly  depend  upon  mining. 

Retolotl^  That  with  tlie  help  of  the  nid  propos^  to 
be  given  by  tho  General  Government,  it  U  now  within 
th3  power  of  the  miners,  and  particularly  of  the  min- 
ers on  the  Yuba  water-shed,  to  prevent  further  damage 
bv  the  construction  of  one  or  more  dams  across  the 
Vuba  Biver.  for  the  purp(»c  of  impounding  such  di- 
bris  as  may  hereafter  finoi  its  way  into  that  river,  and 
also  for  tne  purpose  of  retaining  the  vast  quantities 
of  debrit  now  in  that  stream  and  its  tributaries  from 
passing  down  into  the  plains. 

Jiemloed,  That  in  consequence  of  the  late  opinion 
of  Judge  Temple,  in  whom  we  recoguizo  an  upright 
and  non-partisan  judge,  we  arlvise  the  miners  upon 
the  water-shed  of  each  river  flowing  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  into  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joacjuin  ValleyJ 
to  follow  out  the  mode  judicially  set  forth  in  that  opin- 
ion, and  to  organize  upon  each  water-shed  where  min- 
\n^  is  carried  on,  an  association  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed for  the  Yuba  Biver,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

An  Anii-D6bri8  Convention  held  a  two  days' 
session  in  Sacramento,  beginning  on  the  26th 
of  September.  About  one  hundred  and  ten 
delegates  were  present,  representing  the  coun- 
ties of  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Butte, 
Slitter,  Y'uba,  Colusa,  Placer,  Tehama,  nnd  the 
State  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  call 
for  this  convention  recites  that  the  object  for 
which  it  is  called  is  the  organization  of  the  resi- 
dents and  property-holders  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  into  a  compact  body, 
in  order  that  complete  protection  may  bo  af- 
forded to  all  persons,  property,  an<l  water 
courses  therein,  from  further  injury  by  tlie 
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yicioas  and  dow  jadiciallj  condemned  system  road  Company,  originally  commenced  in  the 

of  hydraulic  mining.  Superior  Court  of  the  State  and  removed  into 

It  was  stated  by  the  temporary  chairman  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  which  reached 

that  "the  territory  subject  to  the  evils  of  hy-  a  decision  in  September  before  Justices  Field 

draulic  mining  is  larger  than  either  Mass^achu-  and  Sawyer. 

setts  or  New  Jersey,  and  nearly  the  size  of        By  the  Constitution  of  California,  all  prop- 
Vermont,  and  in  it  dwell  118,785  people,  and  erty  in  the  State,  not  exempt  under  the  laws 
in  it  is  property  valued  at  the  lowest  at  $77,-  of  the  United  States,  is,  with  certain  excep-    . 
000,000.    The  section  has  already  suffered  over  tions,  to  be  taken  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to 
$23,000,000  at  the  lowest  calculation.  Through  be  ascertained  as  prescribed  by  law;  but,  in 
the  territory  affected  the  Sacramento  River  the  ascertainment  of  its  value  as  a  basis  for      ^ 
flows,  staggering  with  loads  of  debris  from  the  taxation,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the     v; 
Feather  and  American  Rivers.     The  value  of  property  owned  by  individuals  and  that  owned     r^ 
the  navigation  of  tnis  stream  is  partially  shown  by  railroad  corporations.    By  the  thirteenth     -^ 
by  the  statement  that  this  year  88,000,000  article,  a  "mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other    .^ 
bushels  of  wheat  will  be  shipped  to  market  by  obligation  by  which  a   debt    is    secured,  is     , 
it,  of  which  7,000,000  were  raised  on  the  mar-  treated,   for  the  purposes  of  assessment  and   -  ^ 
gins  of  the  Feather  River.'*  taxation,  as  an  interest  in  the  property  affected     , 

Provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  thereby,"  and,  "  except  as  to  railroad  and  other    ^^ 

permanent  organization  to  further  the  objects  quasi  public  corporations,"  the  value  of  the  ^^_ 

of  the  convention.    The  following  resolutions,  property  affected,  less  the  value  of  the  security,  /~^ 

among  others,  were  adopted :  is  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  to  its  owner,  and 

Heaolved—l.  That  we  disclaim  any  desire  to  interfere  the  value  of  the  security  is  to  be  assessed  and  -.^ 

with  either  drift  or  (quartz  mining,  or  to  do  anything  taxed   to  its  holder  (section  4).     But  by  the 

against  any  lawful  rights  of  hydraulic  miners.  game  article  "the  franchise,  roadway,  road- 

2.  That  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  of  CaUfomm  i^^d,   rails,   and   rolling  stock  of  all  railroads       ^ 

defend  herself  airainst  such  temble  mutilation,  and  to  _     '   .  j  .'  *i.  *    »»  4.^  v* 

protect  the  people  of  the  vaUey  in  the  peacefui  eiyoy-  operat^  m  more  than  one  county     are  to  be 

ment  of  tlieir  homes  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  assessed  at  their  actual  value,  and  apportioned 

and  as  the  two  leading  political  parties  have  ignored  to  the  counties,  cities,  and  districts  in  whioli. 

this  duty,  we  call  upon  the  people  of  the  Suto,  lire-  the  roads  are  located,  in  proportion  to  the  nura — 

spective  of  pohucal  affiliations,  to  aid  us  in  the  de-  ^     ^  ^     ^  railway  laid  therein.    No  dedn 

fense  of  our  homes  and  m  our  demands  for  justice  by  ".     ^  "*"w  v»    eui  »f  oj  *«iv»  v  i^*^  *».    -l  v  V4v 

electing  representatives  to  the  next  Legislature  only  "©n  from  this  value  is  allowed  tor  any  mor 

such  candioates  as  are  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  gages  on  the  property, 
the  promotion  of  these  objects.  By  the  Constitution  there  is  also  a  diffe 

8.  That  we  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  whereby  the  gygtem  of  assessment  provided  for  "  the  fr; 

Si^^rsuTt"^     **'^'^'^^  c^ise,   roadway,  road-bed,  rails,  and  roll! 

4.  That  the  svstcm  of  impounding  minmg  iUbria  stock  "  of  railroads  operated  in  more  than 

b^  the  construction  of  dams  in  our  rivers  and  their  county  from  that  provided  for  the  assessm 

tributaries  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  would  prove  of  other  property.     The  assessment  of  otL 

a  constant  source  of  danger,  and  that  we  are  opposed  property  is  to  be  mad^  in  the  county,  citr 

to  remoduil  measures  based  on  such  a  system,  and  v"*.  '  -s        V.  Y    .7^.      .r^  ?^  J  yv«*jvj,  v  j 

pledge  ourselves  tp  resist  aU  legislation  looking  to  a  district  m  which  it  is  situated,  in  the  mani 

oompromise  of  the  slickens  question  on  such  a  basis ;  prescribed   by   law  ;    and   the    supervisors 

that  we  oppose  the  expenditure  of  one  dollar  of  the  each  county  constitute  a  Board  of  Eqnalizat^ 

recent  apprppri^ion  nwde  by  Congress  for  improving  ^f  the  taxable  property   of  the   county,  I 

the  navigation  of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers  _„„„^  „^a  „^^^  ^JL^Jl;uJ^  *«i/^o  «#  yx^*\^Vin. 

and  thelTtributories  by  the  construction  of  dams  for  ™°s^  ^^^  upon  prc«cnbed  rules  of  notice  to 

unpounding  mining  dibris,  and  demand  that  it  be  owners.     A    State   i3oard   of  Equalization 

expended  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  also  created  by  the  Constitution  to  equr^ 

the  law  in  improving  the  navigation  by  deepening  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of 

their  channels.  several  counties,  so  that  equality  may  be  p^ 

A  committee  of  twenty  was  appointed  to  served  between  the  tax-payers  of  the  differ 

attend  the  Farmers^  Convention  to  be  held  in  localities,  and  its  action  in  this  respect  m 

Stockton  on  the  7th  of  October,   to  which  likewise  be  upon  prescribed  rules  of  notice, 
committee  was  referred  the  question  of  nomi-        The  assessment  of  the  franchise,  roadv 

nating  candidates.  road-bed,  rails,  and  rolling-stock  of  railro 

A  convention  of  citizens  and  supervisors  of  operated  in  more  than  one  county  in  the  St 

the  counties  interested  had  been  held  in  Sacra-  is  to  be  made  by  this  State  Board.    And 

mento  on  the  3d  of  May,  by  which  resolutions  making  it  the  board  is  not  required  to 

similar  to  the  foregoing  had  been  adopted,  and  any  notice  to  the  owners,  nor  is  any  provi 

concert  of  action  among  the  supervisors  pro-  made  for  affording  them  an  opportunity  to 

vided  for.  heard  respecting  the  valuation  of  their  pr 

Railroad  Taxation. — Among  the  questions  erty.    The  tenth  section  of  the  article  wh 

relating  to  railroads  which  have  arifsen  under  confers  this  power  of  assessment  has  been  h 

the  new  Constitution  of  the  State,  perhaps  that  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  be  i 

of  taxation  has  been  the  most  vexed.    The  dis-  executing,  requiring  no  legislation  for  its 

putes  culminated  in  the  case  of  the  County  of  forcement. 
San  Mateo  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail-        The  railroad  company  contended  that  t^ 
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B  invalid  and  void  on  two  grounds :  interest.    The  chief  local  questions  were  the 

ecaase  the    assessment,   according  to  ^^  slickens  *'  or  debrU  question,  the  Sunday  law, 

hey  were  levied,  was  made  in  pursu-  the  management  of  railroads,  and  tlie  restric- 

the  discriminating  provisions  of  the  tion  of  Chinese  immigration.    No  new  Sunday 

Constitution,    in    the    enforcement  of  law  had  heen  enacted,  hut  the  attempted  clos- 

he  company  was  not  allowed  any  de-  ing  of  drinking-saloons  hy  the  temperance  peo- 

from  the  valuation  of  its  property  for  pie  under  the  old  law  called  forth  the  opposi- 

tgage  thereon,  and  was  thus  subjected  tion  of  the  saloon  keepers  and  frequenters. 

just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  The  act  of  Congress  relating  to  Chinese  immi- 

lied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  gration,  while  not  giving  the  people  of  the 

ied  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  Pacific  coast  all  that  they  had  demanded,  yet 

tral  Constitution ;  and,  second,  because  sets  that  question  at  rest  for  the  present. 

isment  was  made  in  pursuance  of  pro-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

if  the  State  Constitution,  which  gave  San  Jos6  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  remained  in 

e  to  the  company,  nor  afforded  it  any  session  five  days.    The  following  platform  was 

lity  to  be  heard  respecting  the  value  adopted : 

iroperty,  or  for  the  correction  of  any  ,„     ^                   ,    «         - 

f  the  board,  thus  depriving  it  of  its  The  Democracv  of  the  Stote  of  Cariforaia,  as  r^^^ 

..•       .    r'                      «  1    _  sentcd  in  oonvention,  hereby  declare  that,  with  un- 

r  without  due  process  of  law  guaran-  ^Yiok^^  f^:^^^  -^  ^^  soundnesa  of  the  constitutional 

that  amendment.  principles  and  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  as 

laintiS,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  :  illustrated  b^  the  teachings  and  example  of  a  long  line 

at  the  power  of  taxation  possessed  by  of  Democratic  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  expressed 

ie  is  unlimited  except  by  the  Consti-  jntheplatformof  the  last  Presidential  Convention  of 

T  ^  ""**i"*w^*  «Avwj#w  vj  t.ii«  vvMow  the  party,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  these  pnn- 

»f  the  United  States,  and  that  its  ex-  ciples  and  to  labor  to  make  them  paramount  in  the 

Ui  not  be  assailed  in  a  Federal   court,  aomlnistration  of  the  State  and  General  Government. 

or  the  hardship  or  injostice  of  the  tax  Beaolved^  That  the  Democratic  party  of  California 

tenders  its  thanks  to  the  Democracy  of  the  Union 

lat  the  classification  of  property  for  tax-  Sro^h^Sle^l^^J^o  ^^Lmen?*^Uh  a  h^\'^ 

md  the  apportionment  of  the  taxes  ac-  Republican  Administration  against  Chinese  immigra- 

l  to  sich  classification,  are  not  forbid-  tion  and  in  behalf  of  the  highest  interests  of  tlie  peo- 

'  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  P^o  of  this  coast    Such  action  again  illustrates  the 

Mwithia.«oholassifi«.tion  the  property  te,li^Xl^^u:S>L»l.at^^^^ 

railroad  company  and  the  apportionment  tions.    It  a^ln  recoffnizes  that  the  people  of  each  lo- 

.« to  it  are  to  be  placed.  cality  are  the  best  juages  of  their  own  wants  and  ne- 

rbat  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  cossities,  and  azain  declares  the  great  doctrine  that  it 

Station  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  ^  *^'®  4"^^  ^^^?®  General  Government  to  heed  their 

otectthenewly-made  citizens  of  the  If  ri-  ^^Pl^amts,  and  to  extend  its  strong  arm  for  their  pro- 

tee  in  their  freedom,  and  should  not  be  Beaoived,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  California 

ided  beyond  that  purpose.  recognizes  with  the  highest  appreciation  tlie  prompt 

That  corporations  are  not  persons  within  *»"d  determined  movement  in  their  behall*  made  by 

netning  of  that  amendment.  the  working^en^  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  notably 

Tk-»  *L     *.  ^  i.    1!   •       j.\            '          ij  J.1-  of  Pennsylvanui,  m  prcsentinir  the  menace  of  a  tree 

n     A    *'*4°      V    '^.^         sessions  of  the  peoplo  as  an  irresistible  power  against  the  combined 

8  Doard  of  Equalization  and  requiring  a  efforts  of  vast  moneyed  corporations  and  the  monopo- 

ai?Dt  in  writing  from   the    defendant   of  lists  of  the  Chinese  trade,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 

looant  and  value  of  its  property   afforded  brotheriiood  of  man,  and  under  the  cloak  of  universal 

Wjotice  and  hearing  eUn^tial  to  the  Ta-  t^^l\r:^^^ttr^^Z'tX^.Z'Z'n^ic^^ 

r  01  the  assessment  made ;  and—  of  California ;  we  recognize  the  interests  of  white  labor 

joit  the  provisions  of  Article  XIII  of  the  everywhere  as  In  full  alignment  with  the  advancing 

itJtatioD,  as  to  the   taxation   of  railroad  movementoftheDemocracy  ofthe  Union  in  its  pur- 

«rtf,  are  to  be  treated  as  conditions  upon  V^  to  preserve  the  heritage  we  have  a  right  to  er^joy 

Miif:»..»j       •  *              if       •!       J  from  the  merciless  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  who 

eontinaed  existence  of  railroad  corpora-  h^ve  already  captured  nSiny  of  our  best  industries, 

*•                ^         ^  impoverished  thousands  of  our  people,  drawn  large 

*  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad  numbers  into  debauchery  and  cnme,  and  almost  ex- 

Pmjthat  the  provisions  of  the  California  ^^"^®^,^^^  ^i  European  immigration. 

Kitation  relating  to   the   assessment  and  ^;«'^5^,  That  the  Chinese  now  m  Califc mm  are  an 

ri^  ^f     .,       J*                   ooovooiwcjjv  oii^  unmixed  curse  to  this  people,  their  presence  an  ever- 

z*?  ?    *^         ^®''®    '*®P"^*'^*  ^  ^^^  increasing  evil,  threatening  to  block  everv  avenue  of 

»  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Fed-  labor  and  every  branch  of  trade,  and,  so  hinr  as  they 

Constitution,  and  that  the  taxes  sued  for  remain,  will  continue  to  bo  an  insurmountable  barrier 

i  not  be  recovered.     The  case  now  goes  JP  the  pathway  of  California  toward  the  high  destiny 

k«  »;nnF/km»  rxx.,-4.  «^  4.u«  TT.,:i.^^   a*r«.  -  for  which  Nature  has  so  amply  cnuipped  her ;  that,  in 

J  •    L  ?l  ^°r*  ?^  ^i"®  .^°'^®A  ^^^«-  view  of  this  condition,  wo  wnficlent\v  appeiJl  to  the 

oarasd  that  the  logic  of  this  decision  ren-  Democracy  of  the  Union  for  our  deliverance,  and 

iBTalid  many  provisions  of  the  State  Con-  claim  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  party  that  the 

^  relating  to  the  railroad  commission  ^^^  Presidential  Convention  of  the  Democracy  shall 

i^ljyjj^  declare  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation  the  hicrhcst 
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dicate  its  just  appreciation  of  the  imperious  necessities  a  reform  of  the  civil  service  of  the  oountrv 

of  the  people  ot  Culilbmia,  by  providing  such  certain  ciple»  uimilar  to  those  proposed  in  the  bill 

and  speedy  means  as  ma^  be  deemed  most  just  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senai 

proper  for  the  removal  ot  every  Mongolian  from  this  ton,  of  Ohio. 

country,  and  to  the  aooompllshment  of  this  end  we  Jiesolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  rec 

hereby  pledge  to  the  people  our  earnest  and  persistent  duty  of  the  State  of  affording  to  every  chil 

efforts,  mvitmg  every  citizen  of  this  State  who  has  limits  the  advantages  of  a  common-school 

the  Commonwealth  at  heart,  whatever  his  present  or  and  it  believes  in  fostering  and  protecting  t 

previous  political  alliliation,  to  lend  us  the  aid  of  his  schools  and  maintaining  in  them  the  higue 

personal  support  as  a  freeman  toward  strengthening  of  efficiency, 
the  right  arm  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union, 

whose  fldellt/  has  been  proved,  for  the  early  and  per-  The  followlDg  18  the  ticket  nomina 

feet  acoomphahment  of  this  great  work.  For  Governor,  George  StonemaD ; 

lUtolvedy  That  the  constant  pretense  of  the  Repub-  fonAnt-Governor  John  DainrPtt  •  for 

liean  party  or^ns,  and  of  the  TKepublican  Jeadew  in  J^"*S   ^^^^^"^^»  '^  J"°  ^^^^oi    '      / 

California  ana  in  the  Eastern  Stites,  that  the  "  ten-  ^^  Supreme  Court,  J.  R.  Sbarpste 

year  law ''  Imd  taken  the  Chinese  question  from,  the  Ross. 

arena  of  political  issue,  is  deceptive  in  purpose,  and  For  Congressmen  at  large,  Charlei 

will  ever  be  false  in  fact  so  long  aa  the  Chmese  re-  ^er,  John  R.  Glascock ;  for  Secretar; 

"^iLi/w ^rThat^tS'  Democratic  party,  hiheritinff  the  J'  }^  Thompson ;  for  State  Comptro 

doctrine  o<  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  hereby  deckres  its  -P-  -Dunn ;  for  State  Treasurer,  W .  A. 

imqualiBed  enmity  to  all  sumptuary  legislation,  re-  for  Attorney-General,  £.  C.  Marshall 

gardin^all  such  exercises  of  tiio  law-making  power  veyor-General,  H.  I.  Willey ;  for  Sui 

0^  agrunst  the  just  objects  of  l>eo  cpvernmeni,  and  ^nt  of  Pablic  Instruction,  W.  T.  Wd 

that  all  laws  mtended  to  restrain  or  direct  a  full  and  /m^«u  ^9  4.1,^  c««»««.«  r««««4.    t   tt    ^ 

free  exercise  by  any  citizen  of  his  own  religious  and  ^^^"^  ®^  "*®  bupreme  Conrt,  J.  W.  J 

political  opinion,  so  long  as  he  leaves  others  to  eiyoy  Congressmen — First    District,  W. 

their  rizhts  unmolested,  are  anti-  Deraooiutic  and  hos-  crans,  of  San  Francisco ;  Second  Disti 

tile  to  the  principles  and  traditions  of  tiie  party  ;  ere-  Jf.  Budd,  of  San  Joaquin  :  Third  Dis 

ate  unnecessary  antagonbm :  can  n6t  be  enforced,  |      Henley,  of  Sonoma :  Fourth  Dist 

an  1  are  a  violation  of  the  spint  of  republican  govern-  rp  /,        J}r  '  Y  "Jl^""""* »  *  ^"'  *^"  ■^•*'* 

mant;  and  we  will  oppose  the  enactment  of  all  such  i^^'       oanta  uiara. 

laws,  and  demand  the  repeal  of  those  now  existing.  Board  of  Equalization — FirstDistri< 

Jiesolced.  That  the  railroad  fares  and  freights  should  Gildea,  of  San  Francisco ;  Second  D 

bo  materially  reduced  ducrimmations  in  favor  of  lo-  M.  Crutcher,  of  Placer ;  Third  Distr 

cahties  and  persons  should  be  prohibited,  and  we  con-  c   Ti7:i«rv«««    ^^  Q«f  4-^» 

dcmn  the  mxyority  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  ^'  _f  "coxson,  01  Butter.          _,.    ^  _ 

tills  State  for  their  faithlessness  in  the  discharge  of  Railroad  Commissioners— l?  irst  I 

their  olHcial  duties.    The  nominees  of  the  Democratic  G.  Carpenter,  of  £1  Dorado;  Secon< 

party  will,  if  elected,  carry  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit  William   P.    Humphreys,   of   San   1 

JXlo,tlr4lomrjSki?n'f"lL*rh^  Third  DUtrict,  W.V  Fool.,  of  Alan 

actions  and  injustice  now  practiced  witii  unpunity  by  ^  ^he   Republican   btate   ConvenUo 

the  raili-oad  companies.  Sacramento  on  the  SOtn  of  Aufzpisl 

Jiesolceiy  That  most  speedy  and  effective  measures  muined  in  session  four  days.     The 

"^^^4.^®  ^^^^  ^^  compel  the  railroad  corporations  platform  was  adopted  : 

of  Call  torn  la  to  pav  their  taxes.     No  compromise  '                               ^ 

should  be  made.    The  property  of  cverv  corporation.  The  Bepublicans  of  California,  in  State  • 

as  well  as  that  of  every  mdividual,  should  be  assessed  assembled,  do  announce  and  declare : 

at  its  true  value,  and  tlie  payment  of  the  resulting  tax  1.  We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  n 

be  strietiy  and  impartblly  enforced.  the  Bepublican  party  as  embodied  in  its  hi 

Ji'esolved^  That  all  railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  2.  We  lament  the  death  of  our  late  Presic 

reason  of  non-fulfillment  of  contracts  should  bo  immc-  A.  Garticld.    His  lofty  patriotifeni  and  hero 

diately  revoked  bv  the  Government,  and  that  hence-  endeared  him  to  the  people,     his  mem( 

forth  the  domain  oe  reserved  exclusively  as  homes  for  iondlv  and  forever  cherished  by  his  count 

actual  Bcttlers.  3.  \Ve  reaffirm  the  platform  of  the  natic 

Jiesolved^  That  the  Democratic  party  declares  its  lican  party  as  declared  at  Chicago  in  1880. 
unalterable  purpose  to  restrain  all  private  and  public  Wc  have  faith  in  the  wi»=dom  of  the  prcsi 
corporations  within  the  exact  letter  of  their  lawful  istration.  and  confidence  that  it  will  resu 
__  w-  .              1    ».          ...  -**''•--' laurels  to  cur  rartv  and  its 

with  pride  to  tne  financial  y 

Administration,  which  has  wit 

h 


belong  to  ail  the  people,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the     national   bonds  while  adding  to  their  w 
Federal  Government  to  protect  them  fVom  destruc-     markets  of  the  world, 
tion,  and  to  so  improve  tliem  from  time  to  time  as  to        5.  History  and  experience  unite  to  prove 
keep  them  forever  ojien  as  channels.  sity  of  prescrviner  one  da^  in  g even  as  a 

A(Wo/€<j</,  Eecognizing  the  fact  that  much  of  the  cor-  from  laoor.  Without  legislation  on  this 
ruption  in  politic?*  results  from  the  enormous  patron-  laboring-cltisses  might  be  compelled  to  coni 
age  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ceasing  toil.  Therefore,  we  are  in  favor  oi 
and  its  unscrupulous  use  in  carrying  elections  ana  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation  :  an 
maintain  ins:  the  party  in  power ;  and  that,  so  loui^  as  expressly  disavow  the  right  or  the  whtji  tc 
the  temptation  exists,  this  patronage  will  be  used,  cla'^s  of  our  citizens  to  spend  thnt  day  in  a 
thereby  degrading  party  contests  to_tne  debosing  level     lar  noanner,  we  do  favor  the  maintenance  c 

"      "      1,  or  similar  laws,  provid 

unnecessary  business  on  t 

are  creatures  of  law  and 
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\  and  all  legal  means  should  be  taken  to  render  it 
impoaaible  for  aggregations  of  capital  to  beoome  op- 


7.  While  wo  reooffnize  the  fact  that  the  building  of 
imiboada  has  proved  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies 
m  the  development  and  progress  of  the  country,  we  at 
the  same  time  remember  that  the  great  power  which 
aufiboriaed  such  roads  to  be  built,  including  the  sov- 
er^n  rigrht  of  eminent  domain,  waa  granted  to  the 
nilroad  oompAnies  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
<3i  the  aole  ground  that  the  cou^ttruction  and  working 
a£  railrottds  constitute  a  public  use,  and  such  roacU 
jMiblic  hij^faways. 

We  declare' that  railroad  companies,  the  same  as 
xndiTtdiials,  should  be  dealt  with  m  laimess  and  with- 
out injoatice ;  but,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the 
people,  tbev  mu^t  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  within  governmental  control. 

Sm  people  should  be  protected  by  law  ftom  any 
•  atnae  ov  imjui^  exactions. 

UmcHt  discriminations  against  individuals  or  local!- 
tiei  UKKild  be  prohibited. 

Equal  service  upon  equal  terms  to  all  persons  should 
Va  enforced. 

Charges  for  transporting  persons  and  property  should 
be  llmiied  to  what  is  reqmred  to  pav  the  legitimate 
of  operating  such  railroads,  their  nuunte- 


in  sood  repair,  and  a  fair  mterest  on  their  actual 

value.    Such  vkiue  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  its 


i<- 
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value  that  the  value  of  other  property  does 
to  its  aaaeased  value. 

Char)B;ea  in  excess  of  this  are  in  violation  of  the 
fmdamental  Iaw  of  public  use.  which  allows  railroads 
to  be  built;  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  nominees  for 
Railroad  CommissioneK  to  the  enforcement  of  these 
principles  by  such  a  material  and  substantial  reduo- 
tKA  of  the  rates  of  fares  and  fVei^hts  as  will  secure  that 
icsalt— the  basis  beini^  cost  oi  service  with  reasona- 
ble lUowanoe  for  interest  and  repairs  as  above  indi- 
cttbi,  iiLstead  of  the  mercenary  eicaotion  of  ^*  all  the 
ttiSewUl  bear." 
i  That  the  propCT  public  authorities  should  not  re- 
tseto  act  in  r^ulatin^  freights  and  fares  by  reason  of 
Wk  of  exact  information  in  any  particular,  if  such  in- 
Woitioa  oould  be  given  but  is  refused  by  the  railroad 
vpontion.  but  in  such  case  these  authorities  should 
Kt  ■  aeariv  correctly  as  possible,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  me  public  interest  should  not  suffer,  and 
y*^^  themselves  in  readiness  to  correct  any  error, 
if  mor  there  should  bo,  upon  the  corporation  giving 
k  neoesBary  information  to  enable  such  error  to  be 
toncoted 

i  We  denounce  the  railroad  contract  system  as 
t  ^berate  attempt  to  enslave  the  commerce  and 
^  of  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  and  subjugate  them 
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l^ute  control  and  caprice  of  the  railroad  companies. 
s  ii  iffiimt  public  policy,  because  it  seeks  to  make 
^  of  the  national  bounty  to  breakdown  that  health- 
H  ecmpetition  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  nation 
l^^^owBge.  It  is  unjust  and  oppressive,  because  it 
^^nsaiiutei  in  £ivor  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of 
■*  wak,  and  offers  bribes  to  the  rich  which  it 
J«<to  back  from  the  poor.  It  is  arbitrary  and 
Ppieal,  becau^  it  arrogantly  interferes  with  the 
I  ^«n  of  trade,  and  proposes  to  prohibit  those  who 
'  ^e  oae  of  ita  transportation  facilities  fVom  doing 
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*w«  with  anj  one  who  refuses  to  submit  to  its 
*^ttioe.  Its  existence  is  a  threat,  and  its  abolition 
|JJ»J|iity.  The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to 
'*^ii«t  the  making  of  such  contracts  by  proper 
lu  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  making  the 
ipablio  offense. 
W.  We  demand  of  Congress  laudation  govem- 
MtheisaiT}ring-trade  between  the  States  or  States 
ly  Territories.  The  rates  of  freights  and  fares  of 
piiiilrQids  encraged  in  such  trade  should  be  justly 
[J]^*ted  and  restricted,  and  any  uiyust  dlsori'raina- 
[■A  between  persons  or  places  should  be  absolutely 

U.  That  we  are  opposed  to  granting  any  fUrther 
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subsidies  to  companies  or  oor^rations,  and  are  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  revocation  of  all  land  grants 
and  subsidies  forfeited  by  non-fulfillment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  such  erants,  and  the  restoration  of  such 
lands  to  the  publio  domain,  to  be  held  exclusively 
for  actual  settlers. 

12.  All  property  should  pay  its  just  share  oftasca- 
tion.  The  property  of  corporations,  like  other  prop- 
erty, should  be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value,  and 
the  corporations  and  individuals  alike  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  just  taxes  without  abatement,  dim- 
mution.  or  compromise. 

15.  The  Republican  party  has  always  advocated 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  oi 
the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  the  natural 
channels  of  internal  commerce  in  their  highest 
standard  of  usefulness,  as  a  tru^t  committed  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
constant  check  upon  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  arti- 
ficial hicrhways. 

14.  We  ore  in  favor  of  establishing  a  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  publishing  such  statbtias  ana  other  information 
in  regard  to  labor  and  wages  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
laboring-classes. 

16.  Tue  Republican  party^  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  Chinese  immigration.  It  is  a  cause  for  coi^ratula- 
tion  that  this  question,  which  has  heretofore  en- 
gaged the  earnest  attention  of  both  political  parties, 
has  at  length  been  settled  by  suspenaing  flirther  im- 
migration, the  treaty  having  been  Ihime^  by  Repub- 
lican commissioners  and  ratified  and  approved  by 
a  Republican  Administration.  Wo  offer  our  thanks 
to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  for 
the  legislation  procured  by  them  on  this  subject. 

16.  The  same  principles  which  guide  the  admin- 
istration of  well-ordcrea  private  af^irs  should  prevail 
in  the  selection  of  public  officers.  Honesty,  efficien- 
cy, and  fidelity  should  be  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  publio  position,  and  such  rules  should  be 
establishea  to  regulate  appointment  to  the  publio 
service  as  will  insure  fitness,  to  be  ascertained  by 
practical  tests,  and  promotion  should  follow  faithM 
service:  The  Republican  party  of  California  demands 
a  thorough,  radical  and  complete  reform  in  the  modes 
of  appointment  to  subordinate  executive  offices,  found- 
ed upon  the  principle  that  publio  office  is  a  publio 
trust,  admission  to  which  should  depend  upon  proved 
fitness,  to  be  ascertained  by  methods  open  to  all 
applicants  and  regulated  by  law. 

17.  Finally,  we  insist  upon  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government,  integrity  in  office,  and 
honesty  and  efficiency  in  every  branch  of  the  publio 
service. 

The  following  planks  were  added : 

The  Republican  party  demands  that  the  publio 
schools  shall  receive  generous  support  as  ih.e  policy 
of  fVeo  government;  that  education,  fVom  the  pri- 
mary scnool  to  the  State  University,  shall  be  n'ee 
and  within  the  reach  of  the  children  of  every  citizen : 
that  in  furtherance  of  this  principle  we  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  the  estabushment  of  some  system 
by  which  the  State  should  print  and  proviae  the 
principal  reading  and  other  text-books  used  in  the 
public  schools,  supplying  the  same  to  pupils  at  actual 
cost. 

The  following  is  the  ticket  nominated : 
Governor — Morris  M.  Estee,  of  Napa ;  Lieu- 
tenant -  Governor,  A.  R.  Conkling,  of  Inyo ; 
Secretary  of  State,  F.  A.  Pedlar,  of  Yolo; 
State  Comptroller,  W.  A.  Davies,  of  Tuolumne ; 
State  Treasurer,  John  Weill,  of  Sierra ;  Attor- 
ney-General, A.  L.  Hart,  of  Colusa ;  Surveyor- 
General,  William  Minto,  of  Modoc;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  S.  D.  Waterman, 
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of  San  Joaqnin ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  intelligent  and  rational  Sunday  law,  and  especiallv  < 

Frank  Gross,  of  San  Francisco ;  Justices  of  the  ^^  ^^^^P^  ^^f.  "^  ^'^''^  <^*"  ?!«^  ^J  H"*^  "T  i 

a                 /^i-TuiTAT         #c^i? intoxicating  drinks  are  now  licenced  to  bo  aold 

Supreme  Court,  John  liunt,  Jr.,  of  ban  Fran-  permitted  to  be  aold  on  secular  days  shall  bo  abs 

Cisco,  and  S.  0.  Denson,  of  Sacramento.  lutely  closed  on  Sunday. 

Congress — First  District,  Paul  Neumann,  of  Wc  emphatically  protest  against  all  State  subeidi 

San  Francisco ;    Second    District,  Horace   F.  or  other  countenance  to  encourage  the  busineaA 

Page,  of  El  Dorado ;  Third  District,  J.  J.  De  "'*vu'°i'r^'"?i?^^.i?'^i^  ^'T  ^T"^""^'           .   i 

X  a^c,  VI  ^1  x^via^v  ,   xiiii^*  x^*oi.a*v.»,  v.  «.  x^«  ^^ e  belicve  that  the  State  should  assume  control 

Haven,  of  Humboldt;  tourth  District,  (xeorge  the  water-supply  for  irrigating  purpobes,  and  provic 

L.   Woods,  of  San  Jos^ ;  at  large,  Henry  £d-  at  once  b^v  suitable  legislation  tor  the  equitable  disti 

gerton,  of  Sacramento  and  W.  W.  Morrow,  of  bution  of" the  same. 

San  Francisco  ^®  ^^'^'^  insist  upon  such  nmendments  to  existii 

Board  of  Equalization-First  District,  R.  P.  Jj^tir^cotnti-y^''  ""*  *"°""'  ^'^'"""^^  *^" '"°°" 

Johnson ;  Second  District,  L.  C.  Morehouse,  of  * 

Alameda;   Third  District,  G.   G.  Kimball,  of  Thefollowingresolution,  which  was  adopter 

Tehama;  Fourth  District,  C.  W.  Dana,  of  San  brought  on  a  warm  debate: 

Luis  Obispo.  Resolved^  That  we  hail  with  pleasing  the  cultivi 

Railroad  Commission— First  District,  Charies  ^^on  ot  the  grape  in  tjda  State  as  offering  our  peop 

F-D^^^     ^f  v-^i^      G««^«^    rk:«*...:«4.    r«i,«-i^„  a  most  pleasant,  healthful,  and  remunerative  occup 

.   Reed,   of  Yolo;    Second  District   Charles  tion,  and  an  incalculable  and  inexhaustible  mine  . 

Clayton,  of  San  trancisco;  Third  District,  i..  wealth  for  centuries  to  come.    An  unlimited  mark 

M.  Gibson,  of  Alameda.  will  always  be   found   for  all   the  raisins,  sirup 

Morris  M.  Estee,  the  Republican  candidate  canned  fruit,  and  fresh  grapes  that  the  State  can  pn 

for   Governor,   was  bom  in  Warren  County,  ^"^®-    We  are  assured  "from  our  own  experience  « 

Ayj     v^v  VI    vr  ,^     ^z.^zr  ".  *"  ,     *"        ^j.  ""  J >  far,  and  Irom  the  past  history  and  the  present  cond 

Pennsylvania,  in  1833.     At  the  age  of  twenty  tion  of  Uie  people  who  have  prostituted  the  lusdoi 

he  went  to  California,    After  following  various  grape  to  the  vile  uses  of  drunkenness,  that  the  wii 

occupations,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  and  brandy  manufacture  is  the  most  degrading,  d< 

Supreme  Court  in  1859.     He  was  elected  to  moralizing,  depraving,  and  pauperizing  bu8ine«  whic 

♦K«  A  »o».»i.i,r  A...«,  c„««««»««f rv  r««r.«*„  ;«  1  Q«o  has  ever  cursed  the  world.     >V  e  point  for  the  truth  c 

the  Assembly  from  Sacramento  County  m  1862  ^hLs  to  the  utter  ignorance,  poverty,  drunkenness,  ao. 

He  served  one  term  as  District  Attorney  of  moral  ruin  which  have  enshrouded  Spain,  Portu^ 

Sacramento  County.   In  1866  he  removed  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece.  Hungary,  and  the  wine  district 

Sacramento  to  San  Francisco.    For  the  greater  of  Switzerland ;  to  the  vice,  turbulence,  dnmkenne«« 

part  of  his  political  career  he  has  been  a  Re-  ^"^i^of  r^'o^lf  *wrp;>rnr to  S^  &S'.t 

publican.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  Republican  l^^y  ^ne  half  of  tJic  young  men  of  France  are  phrs- 

btate  Central  Committee  in  1871,  when  New-  ically  fit  for  military  duty  when  tliey  arrive  at  legal 

ton  Booth  was  elected  Governor.     In  1872  he  age.    We  denounce  the  promises  of  wealth  from  tlw 

came  out  for  Greeley  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  production  of  wine  as  entirely  baseless  and  false, 

and  opposed  the  election  of  General  Grant.    In  A  resolution  was  adopted  setting  out  tha 

1876  he  was  elected  on  the  Independent  or  the  loss  to  the  State's  revenue  through  pr« 

"  Dolly  Varden  '•  ticket  to  the  Assembly  from  hibition  would  be  more  than  compensated  f« 

San  Francisco,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  through  the  diminution  of  taxes  for  the  sxx 

Assembly  for  that  session.    He  was  elected  as  port  of  criminals  and  paupers,  who  will  diss 

delegate  at  large  to  the  Constitutional  Con-  pear  with  the  success  of  prohibition, 

vention  which  framed  the  present  Constitution  A  ticket  was  nominated  by  this  conventi^ 

of  the  State  in  1S79,  and  was  chairman  of  the  headed  by  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Yr^ 

Committee  on  Corporations  in  that  body.    Mr.  cisco,  for  Governor. 

Estee  is  a  vigorous  campaign  speaker.  The   Farmers'   Anti-Monopoly    Conven*^- 

The  Greenback  State  Convention  met  in  San  met  in  Stockton  on  the  7th  of  October.     ^ 

Francisco  on  the  6th  of  September.     The  plat-  platfonn  adopted  related  chiefly  to  the  ^"^ 

form  adopted  is  practically  a  reproduction  of  road  question,  and  was  in  substance  as    ^ 

that  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Convention  of  lows:  Railroads  to  be  controlled  by  the  St-^ 

the  previous  March,    with  the  addition  of  a  justice  to  both  labor  and  capital ;  railroads    ^ 

clause  favoring  the  Sunday  law  in  a  modi-  publig  highways,  to  be  operated  for  the  tra^ 

fied  fonn.    It  nominated  a  full  State  ticket,  of  all  persons  and  property  on  equal  and    ^ 

Thomas  J.  McQuiddy  being  the  nominee  for  partial  terms.     Railroad  operatives  are  c^^ 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Marion  Todd  for  Attorney-  mon  carriers,   and  their  charges   should 

General.  based  on  "  cost  of  service,"  against  all  kind^ 

The  Prohibition  Home  Protection  party  also  discrimination.     Insurance  no  longer  shc^ 

held  a  State  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  and  form  a  part  of  the  contract  for  carriage,    ■ 

adopted  a  platform  of  principles,  including  the  should  be  optional.      Carriers  by  rail  to 

following:  liable  as  are  bailees  for  hire.    Railroad  cha^i 

We  declare  the  cardimil  principles  of  our  party  to  J'"^  excessive.     The  management  of  railr^ 

be  the  prohibition,  by  constitutional  amendment,  of  by  private  corporations  is  a  public  trust.     W- 

the  manufacture  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  not  demanded  vate  tariffs  and  special  contracts  condemC^ 

for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  scientific  use,  and  the  and  they  should  be  made  offenses  before    '^ 

^c^hoiSc'te z'Lhr,  i^^'^i^^  ^d  ^r- .  """'T"^  ^\^^-  bill  Tho  L*gij 

total  prohibition  of  the  sale  for  anv  other  purposes.  *"*^  ^^  re-enforce  the  powers  of  the  Kaiir^ 

We  demand  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  an  Commissioners   by    enlarging   legal   remed^ 
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Jte.    ReTision  of  all  the  laws  relative  to  rail-  lation  475, 000),bet ween  1875  and  1880 ;  Griqna- 

oids,  defining  their   rights  and  duties,  and  land  West,  in  1876  (area  17,800  square  miles, 

Q^ircing  obedience.  population  45,277) ;   and  the  Transgariep    or 

The  final  plank,  referring  to  the  recent  de-  Damara  and  Namaqua  Lands,  in  1880  (area 

sion  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  as  to  200,000    square    miles,    population    200,000). 

ilroad  taxes,  and  the  proper  assessment  of  The  administration  of  the  native  districts  is 

ilroad  property,  reads :  not  successful.    The  whole  of  South  Africa  is 

To  award  the  time  necessary  to  secure  a  decision  ot  k©pt  in  a  disturbed  condition  by  the  encroach- 

i  qaeiition  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  be-  ments  of  the  rival  white  races  upon  the  blacks, 

e  actioo  would  derange  tho  flnauoes  of  the  State  ai^j  the  resistance  of  the  vigorous  Cafifre  race. 

1  coan^  to  such  a  *i^7f^^^*»^^J^«  deem  U  best  to  j,^^  situation  is  complicated  by  the  jealousy 

nzne  the  oorroctness  of  the  decision,  and  amend  ,    .            ..u     r>              j  au     -c     i*  u        j  *i    • 

» Constitution  at  the  comiog  session  of  the  Legis-  between  the  Boers  and  the  English,  and  their 

ore,  so  as  to  make  the  mode  of  assessing  railroad  intrigues  with  the  Caffre  tribes.     Tbe  area  of 

taertv  subject  to  mort:^^  the  same  as  that  adopted  <3ape  Colony  proper  is   199,950  square  miles. 

toecaseofindividuaU,  and  provide  for  the  assess-  j^^q  population,   according  to   the   census   of 

m  and  collection  of  the  taxes  remammg  unpaid.  1^75,  was  720,984.     The  236,793  whites  (123,- 

Hie  candidates  for  Railroad  Commisi>ioners  910  males  and  112,873  females)  consist  mostly 

are  required  to  agree  to  move  within  thirty  of  the  descendants    of   the    original    Dutch, 

j9  after  election  to  reduce  freights  and  fares  German,  and  French    settlers ;    the    English 

I  per  cent.  settlers  and  authorities  being  greatly  in  the 

For  Railroad  Commissioners  the  Democratic  minority.    The  native    population  comprises, 

adidate  in  the  Third  district  and  the  Re-  besides    the   Hottentots  and  Caffres,   a  con- 

iblican  candidate  in  tbe  First  were  endorsed,  siderable  number  of  colonized  Malay  laborers, 

1  the  Second  district  John  T.  Doyle,  a  Demo-  and  the  offspring  of  Dutch  fathers  and  black 

r*t,  waa  nominated.     For  the  State  Board  of  women,  who   are  commonly  called  African- 

Iqnal'ization  the  Republican  candidates  in  tlie  ders. 

'ourth  and  Second  districts  and  the  Demo-  Commerce. — Wool  is  the  principal  product, 

ntic  candidate  in  the  Third  were  endorsed,  constituting  nine  tenths  of  tho  total  exports. 

la  the  First  district,  James   Withington,  of  There  are  many   large   sheep-farms,   ranging 

San  Francisco,  a  Republican,  was  nominated,  from  8,000  to  15,000  acres.    JThe  exports  of 

¥or  Controller,  the  Democratic  candidate  was  wool  in  1880  amounted  to  42,226,044  pounds. 

«Bdorsed.    No  other  nominations  were  made  Ostrich-feathers  were  exported  of  the  value  of 

Vy  the  convention.  £958,254,  copper-ore  of  the  value  of  £801,586, 

The  election  in  November  resulted  in  the  and  sheep-skins  of    the  value  of   £238,102. 

^ce  of  the  entire  Democratic  State  ticket  Diamonds    are    a  very  important    article  of 

Vy  %  large  majority,  and  of  Democratic  con-  export,  but  most   of    the    trade    is    through 

P«smeii  in  each  district.     The  new  Legis-  secret  channels.     The  total  exports  were  re- 

■tare  will   be   largely  Democratic   in  both  turned  for  1880  as  £4,340,017,  the  imports  as 

^ebes.  £7,648,868.     The  trade  is  mainly  with  Great 

THe  ?ote  for  Governor  was  as  follows:  To-  Britain.    There  were  692,514  cattle  and  9,886,- 

^164^657;  Democratic,  90,649;  opposition,  065  sheep  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1875. 

tiO(^;  Democratic  majority,  16,641.  On  January  1,  1882,  the  mileage  of  railroads 

CiPE  COLONY  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH  was  961,  and  of  telegraphs  8,575  miles.    To 

AFRICA.    The  Cape   of   Good    Hope   is    a  tbe  harbor   improvements  of  Table  Bay,    at 

Bfitiah  Colony  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape  Town,  a  graving-dock  has  been  added, 

^  CoQtinent  of  Africa.    It  was  first  settled  ana  a  new  outer  harbor  is  to  be  constructed 

05  the  Do tch,  and  passed  into  the  possession  by  extending  the  breakwater  1,800  feet,  and 

^Great  Britain  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  building  projecting  moles  to  inclose  a  large 

B  hw  had  a  responsible  government    since  area  of  deep  water.    The  existing  basins  were 

*  «|    jj**i  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Legislative  completed  a  year  after  the  Suez  Canal.     Instead 

Council  of  21  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  68  of  shipping  deserting  the  port,  the  tonnage  in 

■embers,  both  elected  by  voters  qualified  by  a  1881  was  four  and  a  half  times  as  great  as 

*taiii  amount  of  income.    The  Governor  is  before  the  canal   was  opened.     A  fever   of 

^  Hercules  G.   R.  Robinson,   appointed  in  speculation  in  diamond  shares  led  to  a  crisis 

^.  The  Prime  Minister  is  T.  C.  Scanlen,  as  in   1881,   and  ostrich-farming    declined  from 

wJobn  C.  Molteno,  who  formed  a  ministry  over-production ;  but  the  country  is  generally 

J^^Mch  tbe  Dutch  land-owners  of  the  western  prosperous  and  commercial  interests  are   ex- 

^ncu  were  fully  represented  after  the  defeat  panding. 

•^Gfirdoa  Sprigg  and  the  British  party,  has  Fina^noes. — Public  finances  are  in  a  flour- 
wired  from  office,  ishing    condition.    The   revenue   of  1881-'82 
A«A    AKo    Population.— The    area   and  amounted  to  £3,492,896,  being  £524,196  be- 
Jyaton  have  been  more  than  doubled  by  yond  the  estimate.    The  revenue  for  1882-'88 
wMnexation  of  British  Caffraria,  in  1866;  is  estimated  at  £8,572,110,  and  the  expendi- 
^1  aifiitoland,  in  1868  (area  7,000  square  miles,  tures  at  £3,530,118.     Out  of  the  surplus  re- 
^u  f^>tltt2oa  127,000) ;  the  Transkei,  or  Caffre-  ceipts  a  temporary  loan  obtained  to  meet  the 
^m  m  proper  (area  17,000  square  miles^  popu-  Basuto  war  expenses,  and  a  claim  of  the  Im- 
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perial  Government  on  account  of  the  Caffre  for  non-compliance  (see  ^^AnnnalOydopsed 

war  of  1878,  were  discharged.  for  1881).    The  colonists  soon  tired  of  ca 

Natal. — Natal,  on  the  east  coast,  was  con-  ing  on  a  Caffre  war  at  their  own  cost, 

atituted  as  a  separate  colony  in  1856.    The  Datch  colonists  of  the  west  had  nothing 

colony  has  an  estimated  area  of  21,150  sqnare  gain  from  the  war,  and   when  the  Impe 

miles.    The   population    in    1881    numbered  Government  annonnced  that  there  should 

406,625,  comprising  25,271  persons  of  Euro-  no  confiscation  of  lands,  the  peace  party 

pean    descent,    862,477    blacks,    and    18.877  came  strong  enough  to  repeal  the  disan 

coohes.    The  chief  product  is  wool,  whion  is  ment  act  and  proclamation.    The  arbitrat 

exported  to  Great  Britain  to  the    value  of  of  terms  with  the  Basuto  chiefs  was  left 

£500,000  annually.    Cotton-raising  commenced  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.    The  maiority  of 

in  1866,  but  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  has  Basuto  nation  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fine 

entirely  ceased.    Sugar  is  also  grown.    The  cattle,  and  accept  a  protectorate  and  the 

exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1880  were  returned  position  of  a  small  hut-tax.    Masupha  and  i 

as    £615,029,    and    the    imports    from    that  tain  other  chiefs  refused  to  accept  terms  a 

country  as  £1,651,706.    Many  of  the  exports,  their  successful  defense.    Tlie  famous  Oolc 

particularly  wool,  come  from  the  Dutch   re-  Gordon  was  commissioned  to  arrange  the 

publics,  which   absorb  over  one  third  of  the  putes.    When  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  se 

imports.    There  is  no  trade  of  any  account,  factory  settlement  the  chiefs  broke  off  negc 

except  with   Great  Britain.    A  railroad   105  tions  on  account  of  an  act  of  the  Cape  Leg: 

miles  in  length,  which  was  authorized  in  1875,  lure,  and  Gordon  resigned, 
has  been  completed.    The  company  received        The  Basuto  question  is  far  from  being 

a  land  grant  of  2,500,000  acres,  the  right  to  tied.     A  precarious  peace  has  been  kept  u{ 

certain   coal-beds,  and  an  annual  subvention  playing  off  the  different  chiefs  against  e 

of  £40,000,  which  is  8^  per  cent  on  the  cost,  other.    Leshuburn  was  threatened  by  Le' 

The    construction    of   118    miles    more    has  rodi  that,  if  he  did  not  pay  his  hut-tax  to 

been  authorized.    The  revenue  in  1880  was  Government,  he  should  be  *^  eaten  up." 

£582,715,    and    the    expenditure   £477,100.  supha  threatened  the  same  treatment  to  Le 

There  is  a  public  debt  which  amounted  in  rodi  if  he  did  not  pay  the  tax.    The  admi 

1881   to   £1,681,700,   on    which  6    per  cent  tration  of  Basutolond  costs  £10,000  a  y 

interest  is  paid.    About  one  fourth  of   the  winch  must  be  paid  out  of  the  Cape  reve 

revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  the  rest  unless  local  taxes  can  be  collected.    The  c 

from  various  sources,  including  the  hut-tax  of  culties  are  augmented   by   the   squatting 

14«.  collected  from  the  natives,   which  was  Dutch  and  English  settlers  in  the  land, 

paid  on  85,714  huts  in  1878.  scheme  has  been  broached  of  providing  le 

Public  Affairs. — The  abandonment  of  the  for  the  loyal  natives  elsewhere,  and  leaving- 

South  African  policy  of  the  Beaconsfield  ad-  rest  to  themselves.    New  complications  % 

ministration,  upon  the  accession  of  the  Liberal  the  native  races  have  been  prepared  by  ai 

ministry  in  Great  Britain,  caused  the  complex-  ruption  of  Dutch  squatters  into  Tembulanc 

ion  of  politics  at  the  Cape  to  change.    The  defiance  of  the  land  regulations  set  up 

Tories  adopted  the  scheme  of  building  up  a  the  Cape  Government.     In  West  Griqualf 

South  African  confederation,  which  the  Dutch  Mankoroane  and  Montsioa,   two  chieiis  i 

Republics  were  constrained  to  enter.     It  was  aided  the  British  in  the  war  in  the  Transv 

first  necessary  to  thoroughly  subjugate  the  na-  have  been  at  war,  the  latter  with  Mosh 

tive  races.    This  part  of  the  scheme  pleased  and  the  former  with  Massouw,  who  are 

all  the  whites.     The  British  party  were  in  the  friended  by  the  Transvaal  Boers.     Boer 

ascendant  at  the  Cape.    The  Gladstone  admin-  emits  enlisted  with  these  chiefs,  and  exp 

istration  proposes  to  leave  the  Cape  Colonists  tions  were  organized  on  Transvaal  territi 

to  settle  all  difficulties  which  arise  between  while  British  filibusters  joined  the  other  s 

them  and  their  neighbors,  white  and  black,  and  arms  were  supplied  from  Barkly.    G 

The  former  policy  not  only  fanned  the  cupid-  eral  Joubert  stationed  guards  on  the  Transi 

ity  of  the  whites  and  stirred  up  native  wars  all  frontier  to  prevent  violations  of  neutral 

along  the  border,  but  brought  the  whole  Boer  but  Massouw  and  Moshette  were  not  hinde 

population  into  a  dangerous  state  of  disaffec-  from  retreating  when  defeated  and  from  di 

tion.    The  country  is  gradually  becoming  quiet  ing  captured  cattle  into  the  Transvaal.    ' 

under  the  policy  of  non-interference.      The  Transvaal  Government  represented  that 

Dutch  yeomen  of  the  older  settlements  have  adjustment  of  the  unsatisfactory   bounda 

asserted  their  preponderance.    The  Cape  Par-  line  drawn  by  the  commission  so  as  to  incli 

linment  has  passed  a  resolution  allowmg  the  the  territories  cf  Moshette  and  Massouw  in 

Dutch  language  to  be  spoken  in  debates,  but  Transvaal,  would  end  the  disturbances.    B 

the  Boer  representatives  continue  to  use  Eng-  ish  freebooters  and  certain  of  the  Caffre  tri 

lish.     The  English  colonists  of  the  eastern  of  the  Transvaal  who  refuse  to  pay  taxes 

districts,  coveting  the  lands  of  the  peaceable  endeavoring  to  provoke  conflicts,  with  the 

and   industrious   Basutos,  passed  a  disarma-  ject  of  securing  the  reannexation  of  the  Tri 

ment   act   through   the   Legislature,  and    at-  vaal,  but  the  present  British  Government ' 

tempted  to  conquer  their  country  as  a  penalty  rebuke  such  an  agitation.    There  is  no  disp 
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}  interfera  In  the  native 
of  UieTnnsvaal,  bnt  the 
flDeat  of  the  booDdaries 
the  Bdera  eaj  the7  ae- 
on compulsioD,    ia    an 

■iitd'b  Bbstobattok. — 
SmIw    queation    affects 

ptrtienlarlf  the  coIodj 
tiL  AiUr  the  capture  of 
t;o,  or  KetcbwB^o,  Zoo 
liu  ipportioned  ainoag 
H  cliiefa.  One  of  tbase 
'ob  Dnnn,  Cetewayo'a 
erous  Irish  lieatenant, 
liiappaiDted  British  Rest- 
isl  iturward  replaced  bj 
«  raip«ctable    represent- 

Kio  conntry,  which  ia 
!itU  the  Hie  of  Natal,  was 

I  it«to  of  famine  b;  the 
id  tb«  gahaequeat  confis- 

of  ibo  King's  treasnrr, 
omnated  of  all  the  cattle 
loDlaod,  ita  on];  wealth. 
of  the  appointed  chiefs,  John  Dunn, 

or  Obam,  the  King's  brother,  and 
,proT«d  crael  tTrants  and  robbers,  who 
I  md  killed  the  other  tribes.    The  rest 

Zootoo  nation,  inclading  eight  of  tlio 
id  diieb,  pined  incesaantlj  for  their 

moiurcb,  to  whom  thej  were  attached 
u  ferror  of  the  negro  nature.  The 
UioDt  of  the  three  ambitions  tTrnntii, 
chinitioDS  of  Natal  politicians  and  1;- 
MTmters,  long  prevented  the  pathetic 

ol  the  Zooloos  for  "their  bone,"  as 
Iintirety  dangnate  their  King,  from 

to  the  carB  of  the  Imperial  author- 
Bidhop  Colenao,  of  Natal,  was  the  only 
t  of  the  Zooloos.  The  eyes  of  Lord 
Ij,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  were  grad- 
<eaed  to  the  trae  state  of  affurs.  The 
gf  responsible  government  had  ^en 
tc  [be  people  of  Natal,  if  they  woald 
t  thfflr  oirn  frontier  defenses,  but  the 
n  these  condidona  was  refused.     The 

Ooremment,  after  long  heaitation, 
<d  that  the  restoration  of  Cetyvrayo 
be  the  best  guarantee  of  order  and 

The  Natal  settlers  protested   clamor- 

Preriaus  to  his  restoration  the  eav- 
<urch  waa  taken  to  England  to  view 
UMtj  and   power   of   the   British    na- 

H«  passed  the  month  of  Aagnst  in 
1,  Md  was  then  conveyed  back  to  Cape 

■itb  the  intention  of  reinstating  him 

Unidoin  aa  soon  as  the  difficulties 
be  uraag ed.  He  is  to  be  subjected 
iitions  similar  to  those  which  were  im- 
upon  tlie  thirteen  cbiets.  He  ia  pro- 
.  from  reriving  his  army.  A  British 
t  »iU  remwn  in  the  country.  The 
•nJ  people  who  will  not  accept  Oete- 

nile  Till  have  Separate  lands  allotted 
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The  entire  Eoropean  popalation  of  Natal  is 
less  than  30  000,  while  the  natives  within  the 
borders  are  ten  limes  as  numerous  Tbe  prop- 
osition that  tbe  colon;  should  nndertake  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  defenses  oame  originally  from 
the  colonists  themselves.  The  intended  resto- 
ration of  Cetewayo  produced  a  great  agitation 
fn  the  town  of  Durban,  and  was  the  cause  of 
their  refusing  the  independence  which  tbey 
had  recently  sought.  The  head  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  Natal  is  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  who  was 
Lientenant-Governor  before  the  cotning  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  end  the  inaagnratlon  of  the  policy 
wliicb  brought  discord  and  confusion  in  Soatn 
Africa  to  a  climax,  and  provoked  internecine 
struggles  in  the  embattled  field  between  all 
three  races.  The  dispatches  of  Sir  Uenrj 
Bnlwer,  during  bia  former  incumbency,  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Cetewayo  neither  in- 
tended nor  committed  any  acta  of  hostilit;  to- 
ward tbe  colonists  of  Natal. 

CouHEKciAL  Dbvblopmekt.— Railroad  con- 
struotinn  is  proceeding  gradnally,  and  the  lines 
opened  return  a  profit  of  8i  per  cent.  Of  agri- 
cultural progress  there  are  few  signs.  The 
Transvaal  Boers  export  wool  and  hides,  be- 
sides copper,  and  a  little  gold  and  ivory,  bnt 
the  staple  exports  of  the  English  pos^eesiona 
are  diamonds  and  ostrich-feathers.  Tbe  in- 
creased trade  of  Cape  Town  and  Port  Eliza- 
beth has  stimulated  enterprise.  The  improve- 
ments in  Table  Bay  Harbor  render  the  port  of 
Cape  Town  safe  and  commodious. 

CEREAL  PRODOOTION  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES.  The  cereal  production,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  consns  of  1H80,  ia  reported,  at 
great  length,  for  the  counties  of  each  State  and 
Territory.  A  sommary  of  this  report,  by  States 
and  Territories,  ars  given  in  the  following 
table: 
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STATES  AND  TCRIUTORIES. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansa:) 

CaliforDia. 

Colorodu 

CoDDecticut 

Dakota 

Delawaro 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Qeorgia 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. , 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire. . . . , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oreifon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Bonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utoh 

Vermont 

Virf^inia 

WashiUi^ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Barley. 


BoekwlMftt. 


Bikktlt. 
6,'>81 
289,U51 

12,679,5«1 

107,116 

12,286 

277,424 

523 


210 

1S,662 

274,750 

1,22D,523 

«i2,S85 

4,022,588 

80:),278 

486,826 

•■•••■ 

242,185 

6,097 

80,r28 

1,204,816 

2,972,905 

343 

128,031 

89,970 

1,714,636 

513,470 

77,877 

4,091 

50,053 

7,792,06i 

2,421 

1,707.129 

920,977 

433,100 

17,7S3 

16,257 

80,019 

72,786 

217,140 

237,025 

14,'228 

506,537 

9,740 

5,048,118 


BaiheU. 
863 


548 
22,807 

no 

187.568 
2,521 
6,857 


402 


United  States 41,113,496 


17i(,859 
89,707 

166,8;)5 

24,421 

9,942 


8 -52,701 
186,667 

67,117 
413,062 

41,756 

67,040 

437 

17,562 

94^696 
460,414 


4,461,200 

44,068 

230,229 

6,215 

8,593,326 

1,254 


83,434 
535 

856,6i9 

136,004 

2,498 

285,293 

299,107 


11,817,827 


Indian 


Baihclt. 

25,451,278 

84,746 

24,156,417 

1,998,325 

455,968 

1,880,421 

2,000,S<i4 

8,894.264 

29.750 

8,174,234 

28,202,018 

16.408 

8-26,792,481 

115,482,800 

275,024,247 

105,729,825 

72,852,268 

9,906,189 

960,688 

15,968,583 

1,797,698 

82,461,452 

14,831,741 

21,340,6(iO 

202,486,728 

5,649 

66,450,186 

12,891 

1,350,248 

11,150,705 

633,786 

26,876,480 

2S,019.b89 

111,877,124 

126,862 

46,921,581 

872,967 

11,767.099 

62.764,429 

29,0C6,172 

163,?42 

2,014,271 

29,106,661 

89,188 

14,090,609 

81,280,579 


1,754.861,585 


Oatt. 


Bualwla. 

8,089,639 

6J4 

2,219,822 

1,841,271 

64O,b00 

1,009,706 

2,217,182 

87<,608 

7,440 

468,112 

6,548.748 

4C2.286 

68.18y,2(  0 

1^5J;9,£18 

60,61 0,5C1 

K18f',3.^6 

4,580,788 

229,^40 

2,205.675 

1,794,872 

645,169 

18,U0,793 

28,882,168 

1,950,620 

20,670,958 

900.916 

e,56.%875 

186,860 

1,017,620 

8,710.578 

lf6,527 

87,675,5(^6 

8,888,008 

28,C64,r)05 

4,3S%060 

88,841,439 

159,£89 

2,71,\606 

4,722,190 

4,618,859 

418,082 

8,742.282 

6.£83,181 

1571.706 

1,908,605 

82,905.8.0 

k2,512 


407,863,999 


Ry*. 


BiMbeli. 
28.402 


22,8&7 

18J,G81 

19,4(» 

870,783 

24,859 

6.958 

8,704 

2,5.66 

101,716 

4,841 

8,121.785 

808,105 

l,61S,f05 

413.181 

668.(50 

i:oi8 

26  81(8 
288.067 
213.T16 
21^,918 
215.245 
6,184 
C85,426 
480 
424,818 


84.638 

949,064 

240 

2,684.690 

285,160 

88U.221 

18,3<6 

8,688.  t)21 

12.997 

27,049 

156,419 

26.3J;9 

9C06 

71,788 

824,481 

7,124 

118.181 

2,21(^613 

78 


19,881,696 


The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  as 
follows:  Barley,  1,997,717;  buckwheat,  848,- 
889 ;  Indian  corn,  62,368,869 ;  oats,  16,144,593 ; 
rye,  1,842,303 ;  and  wheat,  85,430,052. 

CHEMISTRY.  The  tendency  of  recent  chem- 
ical progress,  according  to  Professor  Liveing, 
President  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  for  1882,  has  been  toward 
placing  the  dynamics  of  the  science  on  a 
satisfaatory  basis,  and  toward  rendering  an 
account  of  the  various  phenomena  of  chemi- 
cal action  on  the  meclianical  principles  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true  in  other  branches  ot 
physics.  Tlie  most  recent  work  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  brilliant  discoveries,  or  by  the 
application  of  any  startling  novelties  in  pro- 
cesses, but  has  been  rather  distinguished  by 
efforts  to  correct  and  perfect  discoveries  already 
made,  to  confirm  advances  already  attained,  to 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples already  wrought  out  to  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  practical  or  beneficial  pur- 
poses. To  these  categories  belong  the  work 
in  the  redetermination  and  verification  of  the 
atomic  weights,  in  which  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can chemists  have  played  an  imf»ortant  part; 
the  progressive  improvements  that  are  made 


in  industrial  and  manufacturing  chemis 
patient  work  that  is  done  inphysiologica 
istry,  and  the  persistent  zeal  with  wl 
proMems  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  8 
of  life  and  health  are  followed  up. 

New  Substances. — The  leaf  and  woot 
California  bay-tree,  or  laurel  {Umbeh 
or  Laurus  Californica\  a  tree  the  w 
which  is  much  used  for  veneering  a: 
cabinet-work — have  a  very  fragrant,  a; 
odor,  which,  when  strong,  as  in  the  < 
leaf,  excites  the  mucous  surfaces,  brin^ 
to  the  eyes,  and  produces  headache. 
M.  Stillman,  of  the  University  of  Cal 
has  obtained  from  the  leaves,  by  di 
them  with  steam,  an  oil  of  a  clear  ye 
or  straw  color,  of  the  peculiar  aromati 
of  the  leaf,  having  a  specific  gravity  at 
of  0*94,  which  has  not  thickened  after 
ing  for  nearly  a  year.  Subjected  to  frg 
distillation  it  gives  up  a  small  quantity 
solved  water,  and  separates  into  two  pi 
fractions,  one  boiling  at  from  170°  to  1 
and  the  other  at  from  210°  to  225®,  with ; 
quantities  which  pasr^  over  at  the  high< 
perature  of  260°.  The  lower  fractioi 
tioned  was  subjected  to  repeated  fr« 
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distillation,  and  gave  a  considerable  qaantity  Hall  Valley,  Park  Connty,  Colorado.  It  is  a 
of  t  clear,  colorless,  mobile  liqaid,  boiling  at  bydroos  salphate  of  the  Epsomite  groap,  and 
from  167''  to  163*'  C,  tbongh  apparently  witb  is  composed  of  five  equivalents  of  tbe  salpbate 
slight  dissociation.  A  part  of  tbe  purest  of  of  manganese,  witb  one  each  of  tbe  sulpbates 
this sobstancesbo wed,  under  elementary  analy-  of  iron  and  zinc.  It  is  described  as  composed 
sis,  ft  composition  corresponding  with  tbe  for-  of  loosely  adhering,  very  friable,  thick  ortho- 
inalaGi(H3sUtO,  agreeing  with  the  composition  rhombic  priitms,  which  are  frequently  found 
of  terpinol.  The  compound  has  an  odor  not  terminating  in  truncated  pyramids,  with  a 
qaite  identiiuil  with  that  of  spirits  of  camphor,  slightly  glimmering  luster,  somewhat  resem- 
is  not  readily  affected  by  metallic  sodium,  even  bling  pure  kaolin,  and  a  number  of  effervescent 
Then  heated  with  it,  and  gives  off  a  vapor  of  salts,  ofa  pure  milky-white  color,  but  sometimes 
a  densitj  calcalated  at  4*7.  The  higher  frac-  stained  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  having  a 
tioQ  (tliat  boiliug  at  from  210°  to  225''),  when  bitter,  astringent  taste,  and  as  being  very  read- 
fflbjdcted  to  fractional  distillation,  gave  off  a  ily  soluble  even  in  cold  water.  The  aqueous 
colorless,  mobile  liquid  of  aromatic  but  pow-  solution  effervesces  with  sodium  carbonate, 
erfal  odor,  which  boils  without  decomposition  and  reddens  blue  litmus-paper.  Its  hardness  is 
at  from  215"  to  216^ ;  gives,  with  sulphuric  from  '76  to  1,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  2*167. 
acid,  a  blood-red  color,  turning  to  brown  and  Professor  F.  W.  Clark  and  N.  W.  Perry  de- 
black;  form4  with  sodium  a  blood- red,  brittle,  scribe  a  new  mineral  from  near  Gunnison, 
ruinous  substance,  and  is  acted  on  violently  Col.,  for  which  they  propose,  if  it  should  prove 
and  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid.  Its  va-  to  be  a  new  species,  the  name  of  gunnisonite. 
por  deositj  is  4*39,  and  its  composition  is  ex-  It  is  massive,  easily  scratched  by  the  knife, 
pressed  bj  the  formula  C»Hi»0.  This  sub-  and  has  a  deep  purple  color,  the  tint  of  which 
itiQoe  i'i  isomeric,  so  far  as  Mr.  Stillman  knows,  is  retained  in  the  powder.  At  first  sight  it 
with  no  other  known  compound.  It  is  homol-  suggested  yttrocerite,  and  this  led  to  its  ex- 
ogoas,  so  far  as  its  empirical  formula  is  con-  amination  for  fiuorine.  The  new  mineral  is 
eemed,  with  common  camphor,  but  has  differ-  associated  with  a  semi-massive  calcite,  which 
at  properties.  in  portions  is  tinged  with  ferric  oxide,  and 
Messrs.  J.  M.  StiUman  and  E.  C.  O^N'eill  have  with  which  it  is  so  interpenetrated  that  it 
examined  and  described  a  new  fut  acid  from  the  could  not  be  completely  separated  mechanically. 
not  of  the  California  bay-tree  ( Umhellularia  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*85.  The  analysis,  mak- 
Cdi/oram).  The  nuts,  when  ground  and  ex-  ing  allowance  for  the  intermixed  calcite,  gave 
tracted,  yielded  a  content  of  69  per  cent  of  the  for  the  composition  of  the  mineral  nearly  the 
endd  fat,  which  solidified  on  cooling  to  a  hard,  formula  7  CaO,  2  AlaOs,  4  SiOa,  82  CaFa.  An 
t^owj  mass,  nearly  white,  having  a  specific  analysis  of  purer  material  might  give  the  sim- 
irarity  of  0-925  in  the  melted  condition  at  88**  pier  ratio  of  four  equivalents  of  the  silicate  to 
Fahr.,  its  melting-point    It  is  disagreeable  in  sixteen  of  the  fiuoride. 

ti^  and  produces  irritation  in  the  throat.  M.  £.  Grimaux,  having  effected  a  transfor- 

^hen  saponified  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  mation  of  morphine  into  codeine,  has  since 

leid  the  fut  yielded  an  oily  acid  layer,  which  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  new  series  of  bases 

the  analysts  regard  as  composed  chiefly  of  a  from  the  latter  substance.     By  treating  code- 

Be»  acid,  of  the  acetic  acid  series,  to  which  ine  or  the  sodium  derivative  of  morphine  with 

thej  ha7e  given  the  name,  derived  from  the  methyl  iodide,  he  obtained  the  iodomethylate 

*septed  name  of  the  tree,  of  umbellulie  acid,  of  codeine,  a  substance  possessing  the  proper- 

^ith  it  there  seems  to  be  also  present  a  certain  ties  of   a  quaternary  iodide  of   ammonium. 

^titj  of  some  higher  acid,  and  possibly  a  This,  treatea  with  silver  oxide,  is  transformed 

Koall  qaantity  of  some  lower  acid.     Umbellu-  into  a  solid  and   crystallizable  tertiary  base, 

iieacid,  tbe  composition  of  which  is  expressed  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  easily  soluble  in 

K^  the  formula  CiiHai(CaH»)Oa,  is  a  white,  alcohol  and  ether,  which  crystallizes  in  needles 

ffjstalline  substance  of  a  peculiar  taste,  which  fusing  at  118*5**  0.     The  new  base  appears  to 

floes  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  mere  im-  be  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  a  molecule  of 

parities  and  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  water  from  the  quaternary  hydrate  of  ammo- 

^the  throat.    It  distills  at  the  ordinary  atmos-  nium,  and  to  constitute  methocodeine,  CisHao 

plteric  pressure  without  decomposition,  giving  NOa(OCf'Ij),  an  isomer  of  codethyline,  CitHis 

» water-clear  distillate  that  becomes,  on  cool-  NOa(OCaHft).      The  substance   was   also  ob- 

isg^awhtte,  crystalline  solid.   Its  melting-point  tained  by  boiling  iodomethylate  of  codeine 

appears  to  be  from  21°  to  28°  C.  (70''  to  78i°  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  but  the 

^sb.i,  and  iU  boiling-point  from  275**  to  280**  yield  was  less  than  when  silver  oxide  was  used. 

C.  (527*  to  536°  Fahr.).     The  results  of  the  When  silver  oxide  and  potash  are  both  used,  an- 

•oaljsis  are  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  other  tertiary  crystallizable  base  fusing  at  132**, 

%are  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  and  resembling  methocodeine,  but  less  soluble 

^ry  that  the  natural  fats  contain  only  acids  in  ether,  is  obtained.    This  base  has  not  been 

^h  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  analyzed  as  yet,  but  is  probably  methocodethy- 

solecnle.  line,  Ci8Ha,N0a(0CaHi).   We  have  here,  then,  a 

^r.  Malvern  W.  lies  has  described  a  new  general  reaction  by  means  of  which  can  be  ob- 

^gaoe^e  mineral,  which  has  been  found  in  tained  homologues  of  codeine  containing  new 
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alcohol  groups,  not  in  the  phenol  hydroxyl  of  (OaSaBrf),  and  has  the  form  of  small  bright 

the  morphine,  but  in  the  hydrocarbon  radical  prismatic  crystals  or  rhombic  plates,  fuses  at 

of  the  morphine  itself.  125°  to  a  red  liqnid,  and  solidifies  unchanged 

M.  A.  Montz  has  obtained,  by  treating  the  on  cooling.    At  higher  temperatures  it  decom- 

meal  of  lucerne  with  water  containing  a  little  poses,  evolving  brown-red  condensible  fumes, 

neutral  acetate  of.  lead,  the  gum-galactine,  a  and  leaving  a  coal.     When  pure  is  has  no  odor 

distinct  substance  which  is  characterized  by  its  or  taste.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hardly 

high  dextro-gyrate  rotatory  power,  and  the  soluble  in  cold  ether,  alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic 

property  of  reducing,  under  the  influence  of  acid. 

diluted  acids,  the  sugar  of  milk.  It  occurs  Mr.  Charles  Upham  Shepard  has  described 
abundantly  in  vegetable  products,  and  is  found  two  new  minerals  found  in  the  Tertiary  lime- 
in  large  quantities  in  leguminous  seeds,  partic-  stone  of  the  Twin  Islands,  Mona  and  Moneta, 
ularly  in  those  which  do  not  contain  amidon.  near  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies.  They  have  been 
It  is  digested  by  animals,  but  has  not  been  sac-  formed  by  percolation  of  water  from  the  bq- 
charitied  experimentally.  M.  Muntz  suggests  perticial  beds  of  guano  into  the  limestone  lying 
that  the  remarkable  property  of  this  body  of  under  them^  and  are  nHmedmonetitesLiidmaniU, 
giving  rise  to  galaotine  permits  it  to  be  re-  Monetite  occurs  in  a  highly  crystalline  form, 
garded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  materials  from  and  is  described  as  a  crystalline  dicalcic  hydric- 
which  the  females  of  herbivorous  animals  de-  phosphate,  or  dicalcic-ortho- phosphate  differ- 
rive  the  elements  of  the  sugar  of  milk  that  is  ing  ft'om  that  artificially  prepared  in  not  con- 
secreted  by  their  organs  of  lactation,  the  origin  taining  water  of  crystallization.  Monite  is  a 
of  which  is  8till  involved  in  mystery.  Sugar  hydrated  tricalcic  phosphate,  and  resembles  in 
of  milk  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  vegetable  color  and  density  the  more  friable  varieties  of 
kingdom,  and  has  been  detected  with  certainty  kaolinite.  In  the  same  islands  was  found  a 
only  by  M.  G.  Benchardat,  in  the  juice  of  the  pyroclasite,  which  may  be  a  uniform  compound 
sapota.  of  monetite  and  monite,  or  only  a  mechanical 

Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  has  described  a  new  col-  mixture  of  the  two,  and  is  *^  eminently  prone 
oring-matter,  ruberine^  which  he  has  extracted  to  admixture  with  gypsite,  aluminum  and  iron 
from  the  Agarieus  ruber,  a  poisonous  fungus,  phosphates,  silica,  and  organic  matter." 
and  which  possesses  interesting  optical  and        Anhydrous  crystalline  heematein  is  obtained 
chemical  qualities.    It  is  of  a  beautiful  rose-red  by  treatment  of  the  ammonio-compound  of 
color,  very  similar  to  that  of  palmerine ;  when  hsematein  with  strong  acetic  acid,  in  micro- 
seen  by  transmitted  light  it  presents  a  very  Bcopic  rhombic  plates,  solvable  in  water,  al- 
vivid  blue  fluorescence;    and  it  gives  in  its  cohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies.     The 
spectrum  two  wide  and  dark  absorption-bands  composition  of  the  crystals  is  represented  by 
in  the  green.    Ruberine  is  soluble  in  water  and  the  formula,  CiflliaOi.    By  treating  hsBmateii^ 
alcohol,  in  solutions  that  are  rose-red  by  trans-  with  cold  concentrated   sulphuric   acid, 
mission  and  blue  by  reflection.    Dr.  Phipson  adding  acetic  acid,  Messrs.  J.  J,  Hummel 
imperfectly  isolate<l  the  alkaloid  from  the  Ago-  A.  G.  Perkin  have  obtained  an  orange-colo 
ricus  ruber,  which  he  calls  agaraeine,  in  the  powder   composed   of  microsconic   prisma.^ 
form  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  amorphous  crystals  of  acid  isohsBmatein  sulphate.    I^ 
substance,  somewhat  greasy  in  aspect,  with  a  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzole, 
distinctly  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  burning  soluble  in  ammonia  and  sulphur  solutions, 
sensation  on  the  tongue  and  a  slight  odor  of  its  to  a  small  extent  in  acetic  acid.    Isohsemat^ 
own  kind,  easily  fusible  into  pale-yellow  glob-  chlorhydrin  is  produced,  by  heating  htemai 
ules,  and  volatile  with  an  odor  recalling  that  of  in  sealed  tubes  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
quinoloine.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  croscopic  red  needles.     It  dissolves  easil; 
and   slowly  but  completely  in  dilute  hydro-  water,  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  giv 
chloric  acid.     Observing  that  air  transforms  reddish  violet  solution  with  alcoholic  po 
the  alkaloid  into  the  red  coloring-matter,  Dr.  It  is  converted  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
Phipson  concludes  that  the  coloring>matter  in  into  isohsematein  sulphate.    With  hydrobro 
the  plant  is  formed  from  the  alkaloid  at  those  acid,  hsematein  gives  isohcematein  monobr 
points  of  the  fungus  that  are  at  the  same  time  hydrin.     By  treating  either  of  the  last  t 
in  contact  with  the  air  and  the  solar  rays —  substances  with  argentic  hydrate,  isohcema 
which  is  where  it  is  most  conspicuous.     Both  isomeric  with  heematein,  is  obtained, 
plants  belong  to  the  aromatic  series.    As  ru-        Crystalline  brazilein  is  obtained  from  Br 
berine  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  it  some-  wood  extract  in  the  same  manner  that  hn 
times  happens  that  heavy  rains  wash  it  out  of  tein  is  obtained  from  logwood  extract.   It  fori 
the  head  of  the  fungus,  and  give  the  plant  a  thin  microscopic  reddish-brown  rhombic  plat 
peculiar  bleached  appearance.  very  shghtly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so 

A  new  carbon  sulphobromide  has  been  ob-  hot,  and  soluble  in  alkalies.    The  formula  of 

tained  by  mixing;  bromine  and  carbon  disul-  composition  is  CieHiaOiHaO.     With  sulpbu 

phide,  allowing  them  to  settle,  distilling  ofi^  the  acid  it  gives  acid  isobrazilein  sulphate,  wi 

excess  of  carbon  disulphide,  and  crystallizing  hydrochloric  acid  isobrazilein  chlorhydrin, 

the  brownish  oily  residue  under  the  action  of  with  hydrobromic  acid  the  corresponding  b 

water.     It  is  carbon  trisulpho-hexa-bromide  mine  compound.     The  tinctorial  power  of  t! 
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ipoands  is  mnch  greater  than  that  of  or  four  grammes  of  fat  to  one  or  two  erammes 

inal  hsmatein  and  hrazilein,  and  the  of  hydrate)  is  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  alconol,  after 

0  mnch  faster.  which  the  soap,  provided  the  solution  formed 
P.  W.  Clarke  and  Mary  £.  Owens  have  is  perfectly  clear,  is  decomposed  with  weak 

a  number  of  new  substances  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  insoluble  fat-acids  are 

f  potassium  oyanate  upon  the  com-  collected  and  weighed.     The  quantity  of  fat- 

of  platinum.     With  platinum  tetra-  acids  thus  obtained  is  in  butter  usually  86'5  to 

they  obtained  a  buff-yellow  precipi-  87'5  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  high   as  88 

ble  in  water,  but  completely  insoluble  per  cent;  in  animal  fats  from  tallow  the  per- 

•I,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  de-  centage  of  insoluble  fat-acids  is  95|.     The  dif- 

i  on  boiling,  and  to  which  analysis  gave  ference — about  8  per  cent — is  attributed  to 

1  formula,  E9PtClft(CNO)H90.  With  the  absence  in  tallow  of  volatile  and  soluble 
I  salt  of  Magnus,  PtNsHf Oa,  new  com-  fat-acids  which  exist  in  butter.  In  the  other 
rere  formed,  apparently  of  great  com-  process,  the  result  is  obtained  volumetrically. 
The  hot  aqueous  solution,  concentrated  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  potassa  used  in 
rstallizing  point,  deposited  pale-yellow  saponifying  the  fat.  One  gramme  of  butter  re- 
»ontaining  potassium,  ammonia,  water,  quires  from  225  to  232*4  c.c.  of  potassa  solu- 
on,  with  43*93  per  cent  of  platinum,  tion,  while  one  gramme  of  tallow  or  other  fat  of 
r  mother-liquor  beautiful  brown  crys-  the  same  nature  requires  from  195  to  197  c.c. 
>  obtained,  in  which  were  found  am-  of  the  same  potassa  solution.  M.  Charles 
>latinnm,  and  chlorine.  Strychnia  Girard,  of  the  Municipal  Laboratory,  considers 
atinate  with  potassium  sulpho-cyanate  as  adulterated  any  butter  requiring,  for  saponi- 
ood-red  solution  which,^  after  cooling,  fication,  less  than  221*5  c.c.  of  the  potassa  solu- 
l  a  brilliant  red  crystalline  precipitate,  tion. 

^90«)UaPtCy«S« — the    strychnia  salt  The  test  by  determination  of  the  specific 

9  to  the  potassium  sulpho-cyanoplati-  gravity,  as  employed  by  Messrs.  Leune  and 

Ilarburet,  consists  in  placing  the  clear  melted 

has  obtained  a  new  oxy chloride  of  fat  in  a  cylinder  heated  by  the  vapor  escaping 

by  heating  to  250^  in  sealed  tubes  a  from  a  boiling  water-bath,   but  no  part  of 

of  equal  weights  of  S^Cla  and  SOsCU.  which  is  in  the  boiling  water.     By  heating  in 

)ositIon  is  expressed  by  the  formula  this  way,  the  temperature  of  the  melted  fat  is 

,+SO,+S.    It  is  a  dark-red  liquid  of  kept  at  about  93°  C,  or  about  199°  Fahr.    To 

L*8o6,  and  of  a  repulsive  odor,  recalling  determine  the  density  of  this  fat,  an  areometer 

mlphur  chloride,  and  is  decomposed  by  is  placed  in  it,  so  graduated  that  in  butter  it 

nd  by  heat  of  100°.  wiU  sink  to  the  lowest  mark  of  the  scale,  while 

no  Wbiohts. — Mr.   James    Blake,    of  in  oleomargarine  it  will  stand  at  the  highest 

;a,  Cal,   has    determined  the  atomic  point.    The  intervening  space  in  the  scale  is 

of  beryllium    and   its   true   position  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  one  of  which 

tbe  elements,  by  the  application   of  corresponds  to   one  tenth  of  oleomargarine 

lie  that  the  intensity  of  the  action   of  mixed  with  butter.    This  instrument  is  relied 

$Dt  substances  upon  organisms  increases  upon  to  give  correct  results  to  within  ten  per 

their  atomic  weight.     Introducing  the  cent.    Mr.  P.  Casamajor,  from  the  results  of 

of  herrlliam  to  the  blood  of  living  ani-  his  experiments  to  ascertain  the  actual  specific 

he  foand  that  the  reactions  caused  by  gravity  of  the  two  substances,   has  derived 

vere  the  same  as  those  caused  by  the  another  very  simple  test  with  alcohol.    It  con- 

of  almuina  and  ferric  oxide,  and  strik-  sists  in  finding  the  grade  of  alcohol  in  which 

different  from  those  caused  by  the  salts  the  substance  will  remain  at  equilibrium  in 

e  magnesium  group.    The  metal  is  there-  whatever  part  of  the  liquid  it  is  placed.    Mr. 

!>laeed  in  the  aluminum  group ;  and  this  Casamajor  found  that  this  was,  for  butter,  al- 

nines  ita  atomic  weight  as  13*65,  and  the  cohol  of  58*7  per  cent ;  for  oleomargarine,  of 

aU  for  its  oxide  Be,Oa,  in  accordance  with  59*2  per  cent,  at  15°  C,  or  59°  Fahr.     The  fat 

i^nninationa  of  Nilson  and  Pettersson.  may  be  melted  in  a  little  spoon  or  scoop  and 

w  has  redetermined  the  atomic  weight  dropped  upon  the  alcohol,  care  being  taken  to 

jj»n  hy  the  method  employed  by  Dumas  have  the  drop  free  from  air-bubbles.    If  alcohol 

»H,  which  consists  in  the  direct  combus-  at  66 J  per  cent — the  medium  between  the  two 

>[ the  diamond.    The  mean  of  six  separate  grades  specified  above — is  taken,  a  globule  of 

™ient%  taking  the  atomic  weight  of  ox-  melted  butter  will  sink  in  it  to  the  bottom, 

M  15*96,  was  11-9708.  while  a  globule  of  oleomargarine  will  remain 

^Pbocr^es. — ^The  tests  for  the  detection  at  the  top,  both  being  still  warm  and  liquid, 

^margarine  and  of  impurities  in  butter  Afterward,  if  the  alcohol  is  raised  to  about  80° 

w  upon  chemical  analysis  and  upon  the  C,  or  86°  Fahr.,  the  butter  will  become  solid, 

^nation  of  specific  gravity.    Two  pro-  while    the  oleomargarine    may  still    remain 

'of  chemical  analysis  by  saponifying  the  liquid.    Then  the  butter  will  rise  to  the  top 

f  the  hntter  are  used  at  the  Municipal  of  the  alcohol.     If  the  alcohol  is  then  kept  for 

^*iorj  in.  Paris.    In  the  first  process,  the  a  few  minutes  at  15°  C,  the  oleomargarine 

&t  aapooified  with  potassic  hydrate  (three  will  become  opaque  and  remain  at  the  top, 
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while  the  solid  globale  of  batter  will  sink  to  the  alimentary  canal  at  the  time  > 

the  bottom.    If  we  use  alcohol  of  59  per  cent,  This,  then,  was  not  absorbed  arsenic, 

oleomargarine  will  remain  on  top,  and  butter  ply  the  amount  contained  in  the  bis 

will  sink  to  the  bottom,  at  all  temperatures  remaining  in  the  alimentary  canal, 

above  15°  0.     At  15**  C.  oleomargarine  will  weighable  mirrors  found  in  the  liv< 

remain  in  equilibrium  in  any  portion  of  the  and  blood  were,  however,  evidence 

liquid  in  which  it  is  placed.     Siuce  oleomar-  absorption.    The  non-absorption  of  i 

gariiie  is  seldom  sold  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  probably  dependent  upon  the  form 

true  butter  to  improve  its  taste  and  appear-  it  exists  in  the  bismuth — ^that  is,  up 

auce.  it  may  be  practically  most  convenient  to  solubility.    The  conclusion  is  drawn 

use  alcohol  of  65  per  cent  and  consider  as  oleo-  experiments    that,   while    medicinal 

margarine  any  so-called  butter  that  will  not  subnitrate  contains  a  weighable  qui 

Hink  to  the  bottom  in  it  at  15°  0.  or  59°  Fahr.  arsenic,  the  poison  was  not  presen 

The  theory  has  sometimes  been  set  up  in  specimens  experimented  with,  in  a  fc 

cases  where  arsenical  poisoning  is  suspected,  ble  of  being  readily  absorbed  into  th< 

that  the  arsenic  found  in  the  subject  may  have  This  fact,  however,  does  not  diminish 

been  a'bsorbed  from  bismuth  taken  for  medici-  of  a  preparation  of  bismuth  entirely  : 

nal  purposes.    In  view  of  this  fact,  Messrs.  arsenic. 

R.  H.  Chittenden  and  S.  W.  Lambert,  of  the        M.  Goppelsroeder  has  invented  a  n 

Sheffield  Laboratory,  Yale  College,  have  made  what  might  be  called  dyeing  by  elect 

experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  of  forming  dye-stuffs  by  electrolysis, 

purity  of  bismuth  subnitrate  as  regards  arsen-  cess  depends  upon  the  decomposition 

ical  poison,  and  whether,  if  arsenic  is  present,  in  the  galvanic  battery,  and  upon  the 

the  poison  taken  in  repeated  doses  of  the  bis-  coloring- matters  may  be  produced  by 

muth  is  absorbed  by  the  different  organs  and  dation  of  some  substances  and  the  dei 

tissues  of  the  body.     Out  of  fourteen  different  of  others.    To  produce  his  dyes  he 

samples  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  analyzed,  only  organic  matters,  chiefly  coal-tar  produ< 

one  was  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from  ar-  produce  dyes  by  either  action,  in  the 

senic,  while  the  average  content  of  arsenic  in  ed  water  which  is  to  be  decompose< 

the  samples  examined  was  *01d  per  cent,  or  13  battery.    As  the  same  substance  mi 

milligrammes  of  arsenious  oxide  in  100  grammes  times  give  one  color  by  oxidation  and 

of  bismuth.    This  amount  is  equivalent  to  two  by  deoxidation,  he  separates  tlie  pol 

tenths  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  oxide.    Of  one  of  in  the  acidulated  bath  by  interposin 

the  specimens  100  grammes  contained  77  railli-  earthenware  between  them.    The  ba 

grammes,  or  1*2  grain  of  arsenious  oxide,  or  half  ing  put  in  action,  the  coloring  substanc 

a  fatal  dose  of  the  poison.    Although  arsenic  are  derived  by  oxidation  are  produc 

is  known  not  to  be  an  accumulative  poison,  oxygen  end  of  the  bath,  those  deriv 

but  to  be  gradually  eliminated  from  the  healthy  duction  in  the  hydrogen  end.    With 

body  when  very  small  quantities  are  taken  at  cess  he  has  successfully  produced  anili 

periods  somewhat  remote  from  each  other,  different  aniline-blues,  UofTmann^s  vi( 

there  was  still  no  evidence  to  show  that  even  ficial  alizarine,  etc.;   and  he  exhibite 

such  small  quantities  as  were  present  in  the  Paris  Exposition  some  fabrics  beauti 

samples  of  bismuth  might  not  be  absorbed  and  ored  with  the  dyes  thus  formed, 
give  rise  to  an  appreciable  accumulation  of  the        MM.  Latour  and  Dubreuil  Lave  c 

poison.    In  order  to  ascertain  exactly  to  how  a  new  process  for  extracting  sulphi 

great  an  extent  it  is  absorbed  and  retained  method  commonly  employed  in  Sici 

when  arsenical  bismuth  is  taken,  a  given  quan-  roasting  the  mineral  by  piling  it  int 

tity  of  bismuth  subnitrate  was  administered  to  like  heaps,  and  making  fires  at  the 

a  large  and  healthy  dog  three  times  daily  with  The  sulphur  melts  and  is  collected, 

his  food,  in  increasing  doses.     This  was  con-  half  of  it  is  secured,  for  the  rest  is  Ic 

tinned  for  five  weeks,  when  the  dog  was  killed,  atmosphere  as  sulphurous  and  sulphu 

twenty  -  four  hours  after  the  last   dose  was  The  process  can  be  carried  on  only 

given.    During  the  whole  time  he  had  taken  part  of  the  year,  for  the  acid  vapors 

a  little  more  than  a  grain  of  arsenious  oxide,  all  vegetation  during  the  growing  sens 

and  2*38  milligrammes  per  day  during  the  last  new  method  consists  in  throwing  the 

three  weeks.     He  was  apparently  unaffected  into  boilers  containing  chloride  of 

by  the  bismuth.   Only '00116  gramme  of  metal-  When  the  mixture  is  heated  to  248°, 

lie  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  in-  phur  melts  and  sinks  to  the  botton 

testines,  with  unweighable  mirrors  or  minute  boiler.    As  soon  as  the  separation  is  c< 

stains  in  the  other  organs,  and  but  little  ab-  the  boiling  liquid  is  poured  off  into 

sorbed  bismuth.    It  is  concluded  from  these  boiler,  and  is  good  to  use  again,  with( 

results  that  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  ing.     Extraction  by  this  method  secur 

taken  was  not  absorbed.    The  amount  found  all  of  the  sulphur,  and  can  be  carric 

in  the  alimentary  canal  was  only  one  half  the  all  times^  for  it  does  not  disengage  any 

amount  contained  in  the  last  three  doses  of  gases, 
bismuth  taken,  a  portion  of  which  remained  in        M.  E.  Houdard  has  described  a  pro 
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apparataa  for  determining  the  salpbates  con- 
tained in  wines,  by  which  as  low  a  proportion 
as  ooe  half  a  gramme  of  snlpiiate  per  litre  of 
wine  can  be  ascertained,  The  process  requires 
ten  test-tabes  placed  in  two  parallel  rows,  five 
in  each  row  ;  a  pipette  of  25  c.c.  graduated  in 
fire  divisions,  each  of  5  c.c. ;  a  burette  gradu- 
ate in  five  divisions  from  0*5  c.c.  to  2*5  c.c, 
each  division  consequently  containing  0*5  c.c. 
Five  cabic  centimetres  of  the  wine  to  be  tested 
are  pat  into  each  of  the  test-tubes  of  the  first 
row ;  Marty's  standard  liquid,  10  c.c.  of  which 
precipitate  0*1  gramme  of  potassium  sulphate 
per  litre,  is  then  added,  to  the  first  tube  0*5 
cc,  to  the  second  1*0  c.c,  and  so  on,  till  the 
fifth  tabe  receives  2*5  c.c  The  contents  of 
the  five  tabes  are  heated  and  filtered  respect- 
ively into  the  five  tubes  of  the  second  rank. 
It  is  then  merely  needful  to  add  a  drop  of  the 
ftandard  liquid  to  each  of  the  second  set  of 
tubas,  and  to  notice  in  which  tube  it  produces 
a  £uat  turbidity.  If,  for  instance,  this  turbid- 
ity appears  in  number  2  and  not  in  number  3, 
it  follows  that  the  wine  contains  more  than  2 
grammes  of  potassium  sulphate  and  less  than 
%  grammes. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Folkard,  in  criticising  the 
processes  of  analysis  for  the  determination  of 
organic  matter  in  potable  waters,  notices,  as  a 
defect  of  them  all,  that  since  the  products  of 
tbe  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  are 
tbie  same  as  the  normal  constituents  of  rain, 
VJL,  carbonic  'acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  those  sub- 
toces  were  derived  from  contaminating  bod- 
'^  or  have  been  dissolved  by  the  rain  in  fail- 
les. It  is  possible  in  the  oxidation  method  to 
^Ktermine  approximately  the  minimum  amount 
o{  contamination  which  has  taken  place  since 
thewatdr  was  precipitated  as  rain,  by  deduct- 
ii^  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  in  water 
^Q!^  to  the  earth  from  the  tocal  amount 
fjQad.  Bat  this  affords  no  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  water  for  dietetic  pur- 
poses, because  subsequent  oxidation  and  fer- 
laeQtstioQ  may  have  rendered  it  to  a  great 
oteat  harmless.  Regarding  the  subject  in  a 
^o^cal  aspdct,  the  effect  of  mere  dilution  is 
^Ij  appreciable  in  disarming  the  germs  Of 
fese  of  their  power.  A  single  germ  in  a 
^  of  water  is  competent  to  convey  disease 
**i  a  peraon  sufficiently  debilitated.  It  would 
^impossible  to  banish  zymotic  disease  from 
to»M  the  water  of  which  contains  the  dejecta 
^  parsons  suffering  from  the  disease,  even 
^oagh  in  the  most  minute  quantity.  The  very 
feWe  would  contract  the  complaint  from  the 
»«ter,  and  from  them  it  would  spread  to  the 
^*t  around  them.  These  germs  are  en- 
fewed  with  a  most  persistent  vitality,  and  it 
appears  that  once- contaminated  water  is  un- 
ited for  dietetic  purposes.  Irrigation,  chem- 
•«!  treatment,  and  filtration  are  alike  power- 
^  to  effect  a  real  purification  of  sewer-con- 
Jiaiinated  water.  The  only  way  to  ascertain 
^  i  sample  of  water  is  fit  for  drinking  pur- 


poses is,  in  Mr.  Folkard's  opinion,  to  trace  it 
to  its  source  and  see  that  contaminating  mat- 
ter has  been  excluded  from  the  time  that  the 
water  fell  as  rain  till  it  entered  the  reservoir 
or  the  engine-well. 

Dr.  Edmund  W.  Davy,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  has  applied  a  new  and 
expeditious  test  for  the  determination  of  ni- 
trites in  water,  which  is  based  upon  the  reac- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  or  a  soluble  nitrite  on  gallic 
acid.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter 
acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  soluble  nitrite, 
the  mixture,  unless  the  amount  of  the  latter 
substance  present  be  very  small,  will  soon  ac- 
quire a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  tint  that 
will  increase  in  depth  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  the  color  remains  permanent,  while 
at  the  same  time  minute  globules  of  gas  make 
their  appearance  in  the  mixture.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrite  present  is  exceedingly  small,  the 
reaction  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  take 
some  days,  but  may  be  made  almost  immediate 
by  heating  to  the  boiling-point.  The  depth  or 
intensity  of  the  color  produced  being  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrite  reacting 
on  the  gallic  acid,  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  the  nitrites  may  be  conveniently  ef- 
fected by  comparing  the  color  produced  with 
that  given  by  a  standard  solution  containing 
a  known  quantity  of  nitrite.  With  this  test, 
Dr.  Davy  has  detected  an  amount  of  nitrite  in 
water  equivalent  to  one  part  of  nitrous  acid  in 
twenty  million  parts  of  water.  He  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  much  more  delicate  it  may 
be.  He  considers  it  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
delicate,  as  Griess^s  test,  and  more  convenient 
in  many  respects.  The  nitrates  do  not  produce 
the  reaction  described,  and  do  not  affect  the 
test,  unless  they  are  present  in  large  quantities. 

Impboved  Apparatus. — 0.  R.  Tichbome, 
F.  R.  8.,  describes  a  new  form  of  apparatus  for 
estimating  ammonia  in  potable  waters.  It 
consists  of  a  retort  fitting  air-tight  into  a  fair- 
ly long-necked  receiver,  with  an  India-rubber 
stopper.  To  the  receiver  is  attached  a  bent 
tube  proceeding  from  its  stopper  and  con- 
necting it  with  two  bulb-tubes  of  a  special 
form,  somewhat  similar  to  a  flat  Liebig^s  pot- 
ash bulb,  but  with  two  pear-shaped  bulbs  on 
each  side  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  fluid, 
and  three  absorption-bulbs  at  the  bottom,  the 
center  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a  glass 
tap.  The  whole  apparatus  having  been  con- 
nected, and  the  two  bulbs  filled  with  water 
free  from  ammonia,  the  water  to  be  examined 
is  poured  into  the  retort  and  distilled  over 
gently.  After  the  distillation  is  completed  the 
most  of  the  ammonia,  if  not  all,  will  be  found 
in  the  receiver,  while  any  vapor  which  may 
have  escaped  will  be  found  in  the  first,  and 
any  atmospheric  ammonia  which  may  have  en- 
tered by  regurgitation,  in  the  second  bulb-tube. 

Cross  and  Bevan's  new  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining melting-points  consists  of  a  small  strip 
of  thin  sheet-iron,  having  a  hole  at  one  end  to 
admit  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  fitting  it 
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closely,  and  a  small  indentation  near  the  other  paper  becomes  blao  again.  This  may  be  re- 
end.  A  glass  float  is  also  made  and  attached  peated  any  number  of  times  at  pleasure, 
to  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  bent  at  right  an-  Vegetable  Ohemistet. — Dr.  £.  Ray  Lankes- 
gles.  To  make  an  observation,  a  small  quantity  ter  controverts  the  assumption  that  chloro- 
of  the  substance  is  melted  in  the  indentation  phyl,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  has  the 
of  the  plate,  and  while  still  liquid  the  platinum  property  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid.  The 
wire  of  the  float  is  placed  in  it  and  allowed  to  action  never  takes  place  except  when  living 
become  fixed  by  cooling.  The  plate  is  then  protoplasm  is  present  in  intimate  association 
attached  to  the  thermometer,  and  the  whole  is  with  the  chlorophyl,  and  Dr.  Lankester  ad- 
heated  in  mercury  till  the  float  is  liberated  by  duces  a  number  of  facts  to  show  that  it  is 
the  melting  of  the  substance.  The  thermome-  really  due  to  the  protoplasm.  Among  them 
ter  tells  the  temperature.  is  the  fact  that  the   rays   absorbed  by  the 

Andrews  has  described  a  simplified  form  of  chlorophyl  are  not  the  most  efficient  ones  in 
the  air-thermometer  of  Crafts  for  determining  promoting  the  decomposition,  while  light  that 
temperatures  above  850^C.  The  thermometer  has  traversed  a  solution  of  chlorophyl  is  still 
part  consists  of  a  capillary  tube  bent  twice  at  competent  to  excite  the  chemical  process  in 
right  angles,  on  one  end  of  which  is  a  bulb  of  question.  The  action  of  light,  on  the  other 
about  one  centimetre  capacity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  chemical  motion  of  protoplasm 
end  a  wider  tube  about  fifteen  centimetres  is  known  to  be  very  important,  in  that  it  pro> 
long.  At  the  point  where  the  tube  widens  is  motes  oxidation  and  the  decomposition  and 
a  point  of  black  glass  to  serve  as  an  index,  and  disruption  of  the  protoplasmic  parts  of  the 
in  the  middle  of  the  wide  tube  is  a  glass  cock,  cell;  and  Pringsheim  has  suggested  that  the 
To  the  end  of  this  wide  tube  is  attached  a  rub-  true  function  of  chlorophyl  is  by  its  general 
her  tube  with  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  absorbent  action  on  light  to  protect  the  proto- 
to  a  closed  manometer  and  the  other  to  a  rub-  plasm  of  the  cell  from  excessive  oxidation,  and 
ber  bag.  The  bag,  the  manometer,  and  the  especially  the  protoplasm  of  the  chlorophyl 
wide  tube  are  filled  with  mercury.  To  make  corpuscles ;  while  the  protoplasm  of  these  cor- 
an  observation,  the  rubber  bag  is  compressed  pnsoles,  under  the  influence  of  the  rays  of  light 
till  the  mercury  rises  to  the  black  glass  index  that  pass  the  chlorophyl,  decomposes  carbonic 
and  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  acid  and  synthesizes  starch.  Dr.  Lankester  re- 
manometer  is  noted.  The  thermometer  is  then  gards  this  explanation  as  reconciling  the  diffi- 
exposed  to  the  temperature  to  be  measured,  culties  in  the  question.  The  fact,  moreover, 
the  column  is  again  adjusted,  and  the  new  height  that  in  the  organic  world  generally,  the  more 
noted.  From  these  data  and  the  constants  of  complex  chemical  processes  connected  with 
the  instrument  the  temperature  may  be  calcu-  nutrition  and  secretion  appear  to  be  carried  on 
lated.  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  living  sub- 

M.  D*Arsonval  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  stance  of  the  cells,  renders  it  probable  on  a 

uninterruptedly  preparing  oxygen  without  the  priori  grounds  that  the  living  protoplasm  is 

agency  of  heat.    It  is  based  upon  the  mutual  the  active  agent. 

decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  M.  L^on  Bontroux,  of  Caen,  has  deduced 
chromic  acid.  The  apparatus  is  composed  of  from  the  examination  of  the  ferments  in  fruits 
two  flasks,  one  containing  clippings  of  oinoxlde  some  facts  that  are  interesting,  though  hardly 
of  barium,  the  other  bichromate  of  potassium  conclusive,  respecting  their  origin.  Using  Pas- 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess.  The  teur's  method  for  ascertaining  whether  a  body 
two  flasks  are  connected  by  an  India-rubber  is  charged  with  ferments,  he  introduced  the 
tube,  which  also  conveys  the  stream  of  chromic  body,  after  employing  all  necessary  precau- 
solution  to  the  binoxide  of  barium.  The  by-  tions,  into  a  wine-must  deprived  of  germs, 
drochloric  acid  in  excess  in  contact  with  the  which  was  then  raised  to  a  temperature  of  86°. 
binoxideproducesperoxideof  hydrogen,  which.  The  foreign  organisms  that  were  developed 
in  contact  with  chromic  acid,  decomposes  and  with  the  ferments  were  then  eliminated  by 
causes  the  chromic  acid  to  decompose.  Thus  methodic  cultivation.  Certain  green  fruits,  in- 
a  stream  of  oxygen  is  generated  by  two  dis-  eluding  black  currants,  gooseberries,  raspber- 
tinct  decompositions,  and  is  easily  regulated  ries,  and  barberries,  seemed  to  bear  peculiar 
by  controlling  the  flow  of  the  liquid.  alcoholic  ferments  normally  on  their  surface. 

Tommasi  has  described  a  simple  apparatus.  Other  fruits — like  strawberries,  cherries,  and 

which  he  calls  a  dissocioseope^  for  showing  the  currants— did  not  exhibit  them ;  but  the  niost 

dissociation  of  ammoniacal  salts.    It  consists  active  ferments,  those  which  produce  wine, 

of  a  tube  of  glass  in  which  is  suspended  a  slip  appeared  suddenly  on  the  ripe  fruits.    Seeking 

of   blue   litmus-paper,    previously   moistened  to  find  where  the  minute  fungi  that  thus  ap- 

with  a  solution,  completely  saturated,  and  ex-  pear  exist  during  the  growing  season,  M.  Bon- 

actly  neutral,  of  ammonium  chloride.    If  the  troux  discovered  that  they  were  borne  in  great 

tube   be  plunged   into  a  cylinder  containing  abundance  in  nectariferous  flowers,  where  the 

boiling  water,  the  ammonium  salt  is  dissociated  ferment  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  saccharose 

and  the  blue  litmus-paper  becomes  red.     On  of  the  nectar.    This,  then,  is  where  the  fungus 

placing  it  in  cold  water  the  dissociated  ammo-  lives  during  the  spring  and  summer  previous 

nia  and  hydrogen  chloride  reunite,  and   the  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit.    The  transfer- 
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of  the  ferment  from  the  flower  to  the  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  have  no  peculiar 

fruit  remained  to  be  accounted  for.    Thinking  power  in  this  respect.    He  infers  that  the  prac- 

it  might  be  dae  to  the  agency  of  insects,  M.  tical  significance  of  the  capacity  is  very  small. 

Bontroax  examined  the  bees  which  frequented  Experiments  by  Hasselbarth  and  Wein  indi- 

ilowers  in  the  nectar  of  which  he  had  found  cate  that  while  nitrates  are  readily  assimilated 

the  ferment-plants,  and  found  the  same  kinds  by  plants,  ammonia  is  taken  up  with  difficulty, 

npoa  them.    M.  Bontroux  explains  the  life-  if  at  all. 

history  of  these  organisms  as  follows:   The  The  most  noticeable  recent  experiments  on 

ferments  developed  in  flowers  and  fruits  dur-  the  sources  of  the  ash  ingredients  of  plants  ai*e 

ing  the  ^mmer  are  preserved  during  the  cold  those  of  Grandeau  on  the  functions  of  the  so- 

Beason,  partly,  perhaps,  in  the  remains  of  plants,  called  matih'e  noire  of  fertile  soils,  or  the  black 

partly  in  the  ground,  and  partly  in  the  winter  inorganic  matter,  insoluble  in  water  or  acids, 

habitations  of  insects.   In  the  spring,  the  germs  but  soluble  in  alkalies,  which  can  be  extracted 

that  remain  alive  are  borne  by  insects  to  the  from  the  soil  by  ammonia.    Notwithstanding 

nectariferons  flowers,  where  they  are  devel-  it  has  been  made  probable  that  the  organic 

oped ;   in   summer  they  are  cultivated   from  matter  in  the  soil  does  not  contribute  directly, 

flower  to  flower,  being  sown  from  one  to  an-  to  any  appreciable  extent,  to  growth  of  the 

other  by  insects  that  visit  them,  and  are  car-  plant,  those  soils  which  are  distinguished  for 

tied  to  ripe  fruits  by  the  same  agency.  their  fertility  in  general  contain  much  humus, 

It  has  been  in  dispute  whether  plants  absorb  and  soils  deficient  in  organic  matter  are  usual- 

loxioas  sabstances  which  may  be  present  in  ly  improved  by  adding  humus  to  them.    Gran- 

thd  soil,,  or  have  a  capacity  to  discriminate  deau  believes  that  the  organic  matter  oontrib- 

tgainst  them.     Freytag  concluded,  from  ex-  ntes  to  this  property  by  acting  as  a  solvent 

ptfiments  he  made,  that  they  have  no  discrim-  by  means  of  which  the  inorganic  salts  in  the 

inating  power,  but  are  compelled  to  take  up  soil  are  embodied  in  a  peculiar  compound  with 

whatever  may  be  in  the  soil  in  a  suitable  form  it,  and  are  thus  taken  up  and  supplied  to  the 

for  assimilation.   Liebig  has  advanced  the  same  roots  of  the  plant  in  an  assimilable  shape,  and 

doctrine,  bnt  it  has  been  contradicted  by  the  has  published  the  results  of  a  number  of  ex- 

resolts  of  experiments  made  by  other  observ-  periments  made  by  him  with  the  matiere  noire 

^fi.    Mr.  Francis  0.  Phillips  publishes,  in  the  of  the  Russian  *^  black  earth  '*'*  and  with  other 

"*  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  the  re-  soils,  in  support  of  his  view.     Professor  H.  P. 

nits  of  experiments  which  he  made  on  this  Arrasby  suggests  that  the  humus  acts  through 

object  with  selected  plants,  at  Alleghany  Pork,  its  decomposition,  by  supplying  carbonic  acid 

His  conclusions  are,  that  healthy  plants,  grown  as  a  solvent  for  the  rock-dust  with  which  it  is 

under  favorable    circumstances,   may  absorb  intermixed.    Hence,  if  by  any  means  the  or- 

throngh  their  roots  small  quantities  of  lead,  ganic  matter  in  the  soil  be  increased,  especial- 

zine,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  that  lead  and  zinc  ly  if  it  be  finely  divided  and  uniformly  distrib- 

Bttj  enter  the  tissues  in  this  way  without  nted,  we  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the 

esBsing  any  disturbance  in  the  growth,  nutri-  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil,  and  an  increase  in 

tioQ,  and  functions  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  the  rapidity  of  the  solvent  action  which  con- 

eompoonds  of  copper  and  arsenic  exert  a  dis-  verts  rock-dust  into  available  plant-food.     Add 

tioetly  poisonous  influence,  tending,  when  pres-  to  this  the  solvent  action  of  the  acids  formed 

»t  in  large  quantity,  to  check  the  formation  by  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter,  and  the 

of  roots,  and  either  killing  the  plant  or  so  far  effect  on  the  porosity,  temperature,  permeabil- 

redacing  its  vitality  as  to  interfere  with  nutri-  ity,  etc.,  of  the  soil,  each  in  its  turn  reacting 

tioa  and  growth.    Freytag  and  others  have  on  the  rate  of  weathering  as  well  as  on  the 

npposed  tibat  the  absorption  of  poisonous  met-  growth  of  the  crop,  and  we  can  readily  see 

tk  causes  no  disturbance  until  a  certain  degree  why  humus  should  have  a  high  value  in  the 

<tf  concentration  is  reached,  when  the  plant  soil.    Moreover,  the  natural  organic  matter  of 

npidly  withers  and  dies;    while  others  sup-  the  soil  is  a  consequence  as  well  as  a  cause  of 

|K»e  that  the  plants  absorb  no  such  substances,  fertility.    A  large  amount  of  humus  in  a  soil 

^  theory   of  Freytag  seems  to  have    the  implies  an  abundant  previous  growth  of  vegeta- 

v^ht  of  facts  in  its  favor,  and  if  it  is  possible  tion,  and  this  in  its  turn  implies  a  soil  of  at 

thst  crops  may  become  charged  in  this  way  least  moderate  original  fertility. 

vith  poisonous  elements  of  the  soil,  it  becomes  It  is  agreed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  car- 

•  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that,  wher-  bon  in  plants  is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid 

ever  there  is  danger  of  such  impregnation,  the  of  the  air;   but  the  question  has  been  much 

laost  efficient  means  be  employed  for  avert-  discussed  whether  a  part  of  it  may  not  be  de- 

^  it,  for  soil  once  impregnated  with  copper,  rived  directly  from  the  carbon  matters  con- 

le^,  and  zinc,  may  year  after  year  bear  crops  tained  in  fertile  soils.     A  few  experiments  by 

^oUoned  in  the  .«ame  manner.  Van  Tieghem  and  Blociszewski  in  the  growth 

Ad.  Mayer  has  reinvestigated  the  question  of  embryos  deprived  of  their  endosperm  in  arti- 

^  tJie  capacity  of  the  leaves  of  plants  to  as-  ficially-supplied  albumen  apparently  confirmed 

iaultte  ammonia.     He  found  it  to  exist  in  the  view  that  it  might.     Other  experiments  by 

^  higher  plants,  but  that  the  legumes,  which  Stutzer,  in  which  it  appeared  that  no  growth 

ire  believed  to  gather  considerable  quantities  took  place  when  carboxyls  only  were  present, 
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but  that  alcohol  groups  were  required,  indi-  presence  of  acid  which  by  it«elf  complete 

cated  that  in  all  the  cases  of  apparent  direct  prevents  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar, 
conversion  carbonic  acid  was  first  found  and        The  je>^<>mmn««,  alkaloids  produced  by  thee 

became  actually  free  in  the  soil  before  assimi-  composition  of  animal  bodies,  appear  to  ha 

lation  took  place.    Experiments  with  chloro-  been  discovered  simultaneously  and  indepei 

phyl-free  plants   gave  similar  results.     Stut-  ently  by  M.  A.  Gautier,  of  France,  and  Pi 

zer*s  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  SchmOger,  fessor  Selmi,  of  Bologna.     M.  Gautier  detect 

who  did  not,  however,  regard  them  as  deci-  them  in  the  course  of  chemical  researchc 

sive.    Experiments  with  such  organic  matters  Professor  Selmi,  while  examining  the  fluids 

as  are  found  in  the  soil  have  in  general  given  a  corpse  in  aid  of  a  legal  investigation.     In  t 

negative  results.     Experiments  by  Bohm  and  latter  case,  Professor  Selmi  detected  the  pn 

Moll  seemed  to  show  that  plants  were  inca-  ence  of  an  alkaloid  that  could  not  be  identifi 

pable  of  producing  starch  when  supplied  with  with  any  body  whose  reaction  was  known,  a: 

carbon  only  through  their  roots.    Leaves  were  confirmed  bis  discovery  by  repeated  expe 

separated  from  starch  and  arranged  with  the  ments.     Afterward  he  found,  in  the  scrapii 

basal  end  in  an  atmosphere  containing  carbonic  of  the  skeletons  of  subjects  that  had  been  bori 

acid,  and  the  other  end  in  an  atmosphere  free  for  six  and  eleven  months,  fixed  and  cryst 

from  it ;  no  formation  of  starch  could  be  de-  lizable  alkaloids  possessing  special  chemical  a 

tected  in  the  part  of  the  leaf  deprived  of  carbonic  physiological  properties.    Some  of  them  wc 

acid,  although  it  took  place  vigorously  in  the  extracted  by  ether,  others  by  chloroform 

other  end.    These  experiments,  as  well  as  the  amylio  alcohol;  but,  unfortunately,  they  wc 

very  similar  ones  of  Cailletet,  while  they  do  not  all  yielded  in  extremely  minute  quantities, 

conclusively  show  that  planta  may  not  assimi-  is  established  by  these  experiments  that  an  ( 

late  carbon  from  organic  compounds,  do  show  ganic  poison  may  always  be  found  in  an  c 

that  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  in  or-  humed  body,  even  when  the  person  has  n 

dinary  soils  the  amount  of  carbon  which  plants  been  poisoned.    All  bodies  exhumed  a  mon 

obtain  through  their  roots  is,  at  least,  too  small  or  two  after  death,  all  viscera  preserved 

to  be  of  any  practical  significance.  bottles  with  or  without  alcohol,  yield,  wh< 

Animal  Chemistry. — Recent  experiments  by  treated  by  Stass's  method  for  the  extracti( 

Messrs.  Chittenden  and  Griswold  on  the  dia-  of  alkaloids,  a  certain  quantity  of  ptomain 

static  action  of  saliva  under  various  conditions  poisonous  to  animals  that  are  made  to  tal 

have  revealed  the  fact  that  human  mixed  saliva  them.    Although  the  existence  and  poisonoi 

in  the  presence  of  an  equal  volume  of  artificial  nature  of  the  ptomaines  have  been  proved,  litti 

gastric  juice  containing  '05  per  cent  of  hydro-  has  been  determined  concerning  their  chea 

chloric  acid  is  capable  of  forming,  from  a  given  ical  nature.     Selmi  has  not  isolated  a  pni 

quantity  of  starch,  a  much  larger  amount  of  ptomaine,  nor  has  he  made  a  salt  or  an  anol^ 

sugar  than  the  same  quantity  of  saliva  alone  sis  of  them ;  he  has  only  given  their  reactioQ 

can  do  under  a  like  degree  of  dilution ;   this  They  are  bodies  of  energetic  reducing  powei 

being  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  remem-  With  sulphuric  acid  they  produce  a  violet-iN 

bered  that  the  same  percentage  of  acid  by  it-  color,  and  give  out  an  agreeable  odor  like  tfci 

self  greatly  retards  the  diastatic  action.     This  of  the  hawthorn  when  heated.     In  the  pr< 

somewhat  curious  fact  has  led  Mr.  R.  II.  Chit-  ent  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  not  auth^ 

tenden,  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Ely,  to  study  the  indi-  ized  to  affirm  that  these  alkaloids  have  p^ 

vidual  influence  of  several  bodies  of  physio-  duced  poisoning  until  we  shall  have  been  sl^ 

logical  importance  on  salivary  fermentation,  to  isolate  them  and  characterize  them  indiv 

They  directed  their  attention  particularly  to  nally  by  the  distinctive  chemical  reactions  tl 

the  inquiry  whether  many  of  the  digestive  pro-  are  peculiar  to  them.     The  presence  in  a  tc 

cesses  in  the  body  may  not  be  more  dependent  cological  analysis  of  bodies  presenting  the  ^ 

for  their  fullest  action  on  the  stimulating  or  eral  characters  of  the  cyanic  alkalies,    * 

other  influence  caused  by  the  mere  presence  of  capable,  like  them,  of  causing  the  death  of  ^ 

many  of  the  digestive  products,  than  has  gen-  imals  to  which  they  are  given  experimental 

erally  been  supposed.    Several  of  the  products  can  not  furnish  a  presumption  of  poisoniog- 
of  digestion,  it  is  true,  when  present  in  the  di-        iNDtJSTBiAL    Cuemistkt. — A    new  mdnsi 

gestive  mixture  in  excess,  have  been  found  to  has  recently  been  established  in  the  Lan^ 

retard  the  digestive  process ;  but  there  are  no  of  France,  in  the  extraction  and  applicati^ 

facts  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  products  of  the  oils  of  the  pine.     Two  kinds  of  oils^ 

of  one  digestive  process  necessarily  hinder  the  extracted  from  this  tree :  heavy  oils  employe 

action  of  some  other  allied  ferment ;  for  it  is  for  painting  and  the  preservation  of  woo^ 

ordinarily  understood   that  any  accumulation  lind  lighter  oils  for  the  purposes  of  illumio 

of  the  digestive  products  simply  hinders  the  tion.     Finol^um^  or  the  neavy  oil  of  the  pii^ 

action  of  their  own  particular  ferment  by  is  obtained  by  distilling  resinous  woods  at 

clogging  the  digestive  fluid.     The  results  of  low  temperature.    It  is  composed  of  esseni 

their  experiments  show  that  peptones,  a  prod*  of  turpentine  (85  per  cent),  metanaphthalui' 

uct  of  gastric  digestion,  exercise  a  decided  in*  resin-oil,  phenic  acid,  creosote  (40  per  cent 

fluence  on  salivary  digestion,  stimulating  the  and   coal-tar,   benzole,   retene,   etc.   (25  p< 

ferment  to  increased  action,  particularly  in  the  cent).      It   is  valuable   for   the   injection  ( 
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voods,   and   might  advantageonsly  take  the  liadres,  France,  has  made  important  improve- 
place  of  the  metallic  salts  generally  employed  ments  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chlorate^, 
for  that  purpose.     It  is  also  capable  of  being  whereby  the  loss  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
rery  serviceable  in  painting.    The  lighter  oil  of  the  total  incurred  in  the  manufacture  of 
for  illamination  is  extracted  directly  from  the  chlorate  of  potash  by  tlie  ordinary  method  is 
vood  by  sabmitting  it  to  distillation  in  spe-  reduced  to  one  of  below  5  per  cent.     In  the 
e^al  apparatus,  and  treatmg  the  product  with  method  of  preparation  heretofore  ]>ursued,  of 
chemicsal  purifying  agents.    The  oil  thus  pre-  treating  milk  of  lime  with  chlorine  and  adding 
psred  is  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  and  may  potassium   chloride  to  the  resulting   ^^  crude 
ba  used  immediately.    Belonging  to  the  cate-  chlorate  liquor,^'  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
{Tory  of  essential  oils  and  being  isomeric  with  potassium  chlorate  and  about  seven  parts  of 
tbe'essence  of  turpentine,  this  oil  has  the  same  calcium  chloride  is  formed,  from  which  it  has 
composition  (dolii*),   and  is  distilled  at  the  been  impossible  to  extract  more  than  from  75 
ttme  temperature,  300°  to  SiO'',  but  has  the  to  85  per  cent  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  any 
freat  advantage  over  turpentine  of  not  form-  satisfactory  state  of  purity.    In  this  process 
ing  resin  and  of  not  containing  pinic  or  sylvic  the  calcium  chloride  is  separated  by  evaporat- 
ftcid.    It  is  wholly  inexplosible,  and  is  there-  ing  to  a  suitable  degree  of  density,  crystalliz- 
fore  perfectly  safe  as  a  light;  and  its  light  is  ing  by  cooling  to  between  10°  and  12°  0.,  add- 
ooe  third  brighter  than  that  of  patroleum,  ing  to  the  mother-liquor  water  and  lime,  and 
snee  it  contains  88  por  cent  of  carbon  to  82  heating  to  determine  t!ie  formation  of  oxy- 
per  cent  in  petroleum.  chloride  of  lime,  till  only  three  tenths  of  an 
Professor  Baeyer  has  communicated  a  favor-  equivalent  are  left.    The  solution  obtained, 
ible  account  of  the  progress  which  is  making  afler  the  calcium   chloride  is  separated,  can 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo  at  Lud-  now  be  made,  by  adding  potassium  chloride  as 
▼igshafen,  and  of  the  application  of  the  dye  to  before,  to  yield  95  per  cent  of  the  chlorate  of 
doth- printing.     A  cheap  cinnamio  acid  to  potash  in  clear  crystals.     The  solution  of  cal- 
3erre  as  the  base  for  the  preparation  is  made  cium  chlorate  obtained  as  above,  treated  with 
^reetly  by  fusing  benzyl  chloride  with  ace-  sodium  sulphate,  is  made  to  yield  chlorate  of 
Uid  of  soda,  the  operation  being  carried  on  in  soda,  and  this  is  used  with  most  excellent  effect 
Wge  boilers  fitted  with  mechanical  stirrers,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the  process  of  dyeing 
T\iecinnamic  acid  is  then  treated,  by  hundred-  anilme-black  with  the  salts  of  vanadium,  for  the 
vaghtj  At  a  time,  with  nitric  acid  and  the  sub-  removal  of  the  surplus  aniline  and  the  fixing 
iUnees  required  in  the  successive  processes  of  the  color.    M.  Pechiney  has  also  introduced 
lading  to  the  formation  of  propiolic  acid.  The  a  process  for  recovering  sulphur  from  soda 
iMt Hibstance  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  waste  by  iiyecting  air  into  the  "yellow  liq- 
ofthe  soda  salt  by  means  of  an  acid,  and,  after  nor''  till  the  right  point  of  oxidation  has  been 
^hlog,  is  S3nt  to  market  as  a  paste.     Artifi-  reached,  and  decomposing  with  hydrochloric 
oal  indigo  is  not  itself  manufactured  at  the  acid.     A  precipitation  of  lime  takes  place  dur- 
'wki,  bat  the  coloring-matter  is  deposited  by  ing  the  process,  and  this  facilitates  the  opera- 
sprinter  in  the  fiber  of  the  cloth  from  propi-  tion  by  rendering  a  less  quantity  of  the  acid 
^  acid,  as  is  aniline  black  from  aniline.    For  necessary. 

^  purpose  a  mixture  of  propiolic  acid  and  Antiseptics. — Professor    Barff    has    intro- 

Jfiithate  of  soda,  to  which  a  proper  amount  of  duced  a  new  antiseptic  compound   which   is 

^nina^  has  been  added,  is  printed  on  the  adapted  to  preserve  food  in  a  fresh  state  for 

^  The  color  makes    its   appearance  on  any  length  of  time,  and  appears  to  be  superior 

*^re  to  the  air.    It  is  found  to  be  fast,  and  to  any  other  application  for  the  purpose.    It 

■!?^i'*  ^^®  characteristic  tints  of  indigo  in  is  called  boro-glyceride,  and  is  obtained  by 

eg  tfew''»l»  light  and  dark  shades.    The  processes  of  heating  together  boracic  ncid  and  glycerine  in 

talJei  flP'Hwtion  and  conversion,  though  long,  work  the  proportion  of  62  parts  of  the  former  sub- 

i^aib  ijiorelitbat  the  whole  can  be  carried  out  with  stance  to  92  of  the  latter,  when  it  is  produced 

Ne(*  ease.    The  only  serious  imperfection  as  a  hard,  ice-like  substance.     For  use  it  is 

■ib  series  is  the  loss  of  40  per  cent  of  cin-  mixed  with  about  fifty  times  its  own  weight  of 

fiaiic  Mid  in  the  form  of  para-nitro-cinnam-  water.    A  gallon  of  the  mixture,  which  costs 

*  «tbef.    Professor  Roscoe  suggests  that  the  less  than  an  English  shilling,  will  preserve  as 

■alealtj  arising  from  this  source  may  possibly  much  meat  as  can  be  surrounded  by  it  in  any 

*«iT6  a  solution  from  the  recent  researches  containing  vessel.    It  can  be  used  by  untrained 

^Otto  Fischer  on  the  synthesis  of  the  rosan-  persons,  and  the  same  liquid  may  be  employed 

«M  djes  by  means  of  para-nitro-benzalde-  over  and  over  asjain.    The  quality  of  the  work 

We,  a  body  obtained  by  the  limited  oxidation  of  this  preservative  was  proved   before  the 

^piranitro-cinnamio  acid.     At  the  time  Pro-  Society  of  Arts  by  the  exhibition  of  articles 

Baeyer  visited  the   manufactory,   200  that  had  been  kept  in  it  for  severid  months, 

m?8  of  propiolic  acid  paste,  contain-  and   were  still  perfectly  fi-esh  and   retained 

25  per  cent  of  the  dry  acid,  were  produced  their  distinct  natural  flavors.     Its  innocuous- 

▼  day,  aid  sold  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings  ness  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  milk  treated 

_-    hlogrararae.  with  it  was  used  at  a  collepje  near  London, 

'^  '"  ^  Pechiney,  of  the  chemical  works  at  Se-  containing  three  hundred  persona,  during  all 
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the  snmmer  months  of  1881,  withont  any  one  by  experiments  that  coagnla  prepared  with  that 
suspecting  the  presence  of  anything  unasaal.  substance  required  from  thirty-one  to  forty- 
Remarkable  antiseptic  properties  have  been  five  days  for  bacteria  to  appear  in  them,  while 
discovered  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  MM.  in  serum,  gelatine,  and  phenol  albuminates  pre- 
Paul  Bert  and  P.  Regnard.  It  immediately  pared  at  the  same  time,  the  bacteria  appeared 
and  definitely  arrests  all  fermentation  due  to  in  one  or  two  days.  .Applied  to  the  surface  of 
an  organized  ferment,  and  kills  the  ferment,  so  a  wound,  zinc  chloride  forms  a  superficial  coat- 
that  the  fermentation  does  not  recommence,  ing  of  the  neutral  zinc  albuminate,  which  af- 
even  after  the  removal  of  the  hydrogen  perox-  fords  no  means  for  the  bacteria  to  develop,  and 
ide  by  one  of  the  substances  that  destroy  it  protects  the  parts  under  it. 
most  rapidly.  It  also  arrests  the  putrefaction  Pbtsoleum-Tests. — Engler  and  Haas  have 
of  all  substances  which  do  not  decompose  it.  thoroughly  tested  the  different  forms  of  ap- 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  no  effect  on  diastase  paratus  in  use  for  the  determination  of  the 
fermentations,  and  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  flashing-point  of  petroleum,  and  find  that  all 
fluids  continue  to  act  in  solutions  containing  those  are  worthless  in  which  the  determina- 
it.  MM  Bert  and  Regnard  further  announce,  tion  is  made  indirectly  by  measuring  the  ten-  ^ 
as  results  of  their  investigations,  that  dilute  sion  of  its  vapor ;  because  the  tension  of  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  not  destroyed  by  fats,  vapor  of  petroleum  and  its  inflammability  > 
starches,  soluble  ferments,  e^g-albumen,  casein,  stand  in  no  simple  relations  to  each  other, 
the  peptones,  creatine,  creatmine,  or  urea;  it  is  Those  tests  in  which  the  petroleum  is  heated  ,: 
rapidly  destroyed  by  nitrogenous  collagens,  by  in  an  open  vessel  have  also  been  found  to  give  ^ 
musculin,  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  various  nitro-  unreliable  results.  Among  these  is  the  Say- 
genous  vegetable  matters ;  and  that  this  action  bolt  tester,  used  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  definitely  arrested  by  a  temperature  above  gives  results  that  are  too  high.  Many  of  those 
70  0.  (140°  Fahr.).  Putrefaction,  however,  testers  in  which  the  oil  is  heated  in  closed  ves- 
leaves  the  peroxide  entirely  intact.  Acting  sels  were  found  to  be  constructed  on  false  - 
upon  the  suggestions  of  these  investigations,  principles.  The  following  principles  have  been 
MM.  P^an  and  Baldy,  of  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  laid  down  as  those  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  . 
have  used  the  peroxide  as  an  antiseptic  in  sur-  mind  in  testing  petroleum,  or  in  judging  of  the  . 
gery,  with  very  successful  results.  They  find  efficiency  of  the  testing  apparatus :  The  quan- 
that,  when  containing  from  two  to  six  times  tity  of  petroleum  used  in  each  case  must  be  _ 
its  volume  of  oxygen,  it  appears  to  be  capable  the  same,  and  for  each  separate  test  a  fresh 
of  advantageously  replacing  alcohol  and  car-  portion  must  be  taken.  The  heatins:  must  be 
bolic  acid.  It  can  be  employed  externally,  for  uniform  and  slow,  and  the  heating  period 
the  dressing  of  wounds  and  ulcerations  of  all  should  extend  over  10° ;  while  those  oils  whose 
natures,  in  injections  and  in  vaporization,  and  flashing-point  is  but  little  above  the  tempera- 
internally.  Satisfactory  results  have  been  ob-  ture  of  the  air  should  be  cooled  about  10°  be- 
tained  from  its  use  in  old  wounds  as  well  as  fore  heating.  The  intensity  of  the  ignition 
fresh  ones ;  and  the  general  as  well  as  local  flame  and  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  tbft- 
state  appears  to  be  favorably  influenced  by  it.  oil  must  be  the  same  in  all  the  tests.  If  the  siz^^ 
It  has  the  advantage  over  carbolized  water,  of  of  this  flame  be  increased  and  its  distance  froon^ 
being  free  from  all  poisonous  effects  and  nn-  the  oil  be  diminished,  the  flashing-point 
pleasant  odor,  while  its  application  is  entirely  be  lowered.  The  ignition  flame  must  never  bi^« 
painless.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  surgical  so  near  the  oil  as  to  cause  local  vaporizatioi 
use  must  be  entirely  neutral.  That  obtained  and  for  this  reason  its  time  of  action  should  ^ 
in  commerce  contains  a  considerable  quantity  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  general,  the  c»:k^  — 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  therefore  not  wholly  ditions  for  the  formation  of  combustible  cft**^-T'vn 
safe.  in  the  testing  apparatus  should  resemble  c^^ 
Dr.  R.  Koch  having  remarked  that  the  only  nearly  as  possible  those  which  occur  in  lan^r^^ 
substances  worthy  of  the  name  of  disinfectants  or  in  petroleum-stoves.  Victor  Meyer's  metb<><^  ^ 
are  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  mercuric  chlo-  in  which  a  closed  cylinder,  one  fifth  filled  ^^^^^3* 
ride,  and  perhaps  potassium  permanganate,  and  oil,  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  a  desired  texi*— 
having  particularly  disputed  the  antiseptic  perature,  and  is  then  taken  out  and  shaken '^*^^"" 
properties  of  zinc  chloride,  Fr.  BoiUat  calls  lently  and  tested  with  a  gas-jet,  was  foua^  '^^^ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  a  substance  to  be  possess  the  advantages  claimed  by  its  aut^^*^^^' 
an  antiseptic  it  is  not  necessary  for  it  actually  and  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  test.  Abel's  i^^^*" 
to  destroy  the  germs.  In  the  antiseptic  treat-  adopted  by  the  English  and  German  Gov^*''-^ 
ment  of  wounds  it  would  be  impossible  to  em-  ments,  employs  an  air-bath  inclosed  t^^ 
ploy  such  violently  acting  substances  as  those  water-bath,  to  insure  a  slow  heating  of  th^  ^ 
mentioned  by  Koch.  All  that  is  necessary  is  and  may  be  tried  and  read  at  any  tim& 
the  presence  of  substances  capable  in  some  merely  opening  the  lid  of  the  vessel.  Its  va^ 
way  of  restraining  the  development  of  the  are,  however,  regarded  as  too  low.  Skal^ 
gorms,  and  such  substances  may  from  that  fact  has  suggested  that  the  specific  gravity,  " 
properly  be  called  antiseptics.  Many  antisep-  boiling-point,  and  the  index  of  refraction 
tics  have  the  power  of  coagulating  proteids.  petroleum,  be  used  in  judging  of  its  qualK 
Among  these  is  zinc  cliloride,  and  Boillat  found  but  Engler  and  Haas  have  arrived  at  the  co^ 
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elii«oD,  after  experiment,  that  neither  of  these  obtaining  mbidinm  and   potassium — is  quite 

properties  can  he  used  as  an  accurate  gauge,  impossible. 

llie  best  results  were  obtained  with  instruments  CHILI  (REPt^sLioA  de  Chile).  To  the  gen- 
made  bj  the  authors  themselves,  and  provided  eral  statements  of  area,  territorial  divisions, 
with  arrangements  for  exploding  the  vapor  by  population,  etc.,  given  in  preceding  volumes,  it 
means  uf  an  electric  spark.  The  instruments  may  here  be  added  that  the  population'*'  on 
of  both  are  complicated,  and  require  consider-  January  1,  1880,  has  been  reported  at  2,183,- 
able  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.     Haas's  434. 

apparatus  is  a  clever  modification  of  Victor  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 
Meyer^s.  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard,  who  Domingo  Santa-Maria,  inaugurated  September 
akK>  ha^  investigated  in  this  line,  remarks  that  18,  1881,  for  the  usual  term  of  five  years. 
Meyer's  and  Haas's  methods  are  both  depend-  The  Cabinet  was  composed,  April,  1882,  of 
eat  for  reliable  results  upon  the  interval  of  the  following  ministers:  Interior,  Sefior  Don 
time  that  is  allowed  between  the  shaking,  and  J.  M.  Balmaceda;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Colo- 
objects  to  the  neces'«ity  of  repeating  the  shak-  nization,  Sefior  Don  L.  Aduante ;  Finance, 
ing  from  degree  to  degree  as  an  unpleasant  Sefior  Don  P.  L.  Cuadra;  Justice,  Public  Wor- 
featare  of  them.  Liebermann's  apparatus  is  ship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Don  J.  £. 
free  from  these  objections.  In  it  a  current  of  Vergara ;  and  War  and  the  Navy,  Sefior  Don 
air  is  forced  through  the  heated  petroleum,  so  C.  Castellon. 

that  it  IS  charged  with  petroleum-vapor,  and  is  The  regular  army  comprised,  in  1881, 10  gen- 
tested  from  time  to  time  with  a  lighted  match  erals,  21  colonels,  77  lieutenant-colonels,  103 
or  small  flame.  The  apparatus  has  the  recom-  majors,  191  captains,  and  613  lieutenants,  to- 
mendation  of  simplicity  of  construction  and  gethor  915  officers ;  ten  battalions  (9,040  men) 
raaaipnlation,  and  gives  concordant  results,  foot,  three  regiments  (1,296  men)  horse,  and 
Mr.  Stoddard  has  adopted  a  modification  of  two  regiments  (2,100  men)  artillery;  total 
liebermann's  apparatus  and  method,  in  which  strength  of  army,  12,436.  The  National  Guard 
the  supply  of  air  from  a  source  of  compressed  counts  20,400  men  enlisted. 
«ir  Is  regulated  and  con  trolled  by  a  pinch  cock  on  The  navy  in  the  same  year  embraced  two 
India-rubber  tubing,  so  that  a  foam  of  about  a  iron-clad  frigates,  one  monitor,  two  corvettes, 
lulf  a  centimetre  is  maintained  on  the  surface  two  gunboats,  six  steamers,  one  sailing-frigate, 
of  the  oil,  and  the  test  is  made  from  degree  to  three  pontoons,  and  a  number  of  smaller  steam- 
dfigree  by  applying  a  small  blow-pipe  flame  or  era— the  whole  equipped  by  1,200  sailors. 
&  match.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  slow  continu-  Navy  officers :  one  vice-admiral,  four  coun- 
oos  current  of  air  gives  a  considerably  higher  ter-admirals,  eleven  captains  of  ships-oftho- 
tiahing-point.  The  rapid  current  is  effective  line,  ten  captains  of  frigates,  twenty-two  cap- 
\ij  bringinsf  the  vapor  to  the  mouth  of  the  tains  of  corvettes,  forty -five  lieutenants,  and 
tabe,  and  diluting  it  sufficiently  to  form  an  ex-  forty-two  enrolled  cadets, 
ploave  mixture.  In  all  the  apparatus  sug-  Finances.— The  latest  report  of  the  Minister 
fwted  by  Meyer's  principle  the  determinations  of  Finance  submitted  to  Congress  renders  an 
oe  largely  independent  of  the  size  or  shape  of  account  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  Treasury 
tlie  oil-bolder,  the  quantity  of  oil,  the  means  in  1881.  According  to  this  document,  the  reve- 
oC  ignition,  the  distance  of  the  spark  or  flame  nue  of  the  republic  in  that  year  aggregated  $36,- 
btwtt  the  surface  of  the  oil,  and  the  rapidity  of  434^21,  toward  which  income  the  custom- 
^^^  tk heating;  and  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  application  house  contributed  $22,425,046 ;  internal  reve- 
5^^ ^  determination  of  the  flashing-pomt  be-  nue  (stamps,  etc),  $6,114^»I38;  revenue  from 
^^j|  waes  as  easy  and  trustworthy  an  operation  as  monopolies,  $2,549,376 ;  the  post-office,  $309,- 
•.^  J  tbt  of  determining  the  boiling-point,  while  288;  railroads,  $4,418,980;  and  sundries,  $617,- 
[^^vjl^fwalts  have  a  significance  wholly  wanting  891.  This  shows  that  the  Government  coUect- 
■^^'^  to  those  obtained  by  the  older  methods.  ed,  in  1881,  $10,492,721  more  than  the  pre- 
r'affleJ  J^UTioN  OF  C.SSIUM. — The  isolation  of  co)-  ceding  year.  This  excess  of  revenue  resulted 
^ed4  ^  hitherto  unachieved  on  account  of  the  from  an  increased  income  from  duties,  war 
,;gj]^^«nreiDe  affiuity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen,  has  contributions  paid  by  the  enemy,  guano,  and 
ibakes^  ^  effected  by  Carl  Setterberg,  by  the  elec-  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  less  revenue 
i  fe^l  H^fis  of  a  fused  mixture  of  cssium  and  ba-  was  derived  in  1881  from  the  mint,  nitrate, 
its  a^  ^  cjaaides.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  a  metal  and  monopolies.  The  actual  expenditure,  part 
lber?5i*|''7^'^^'^  to  the  other  alkali  metals,  silver-  of  which  went  toward  covering  deficiencies  in 
IB  Gt?«4'^'^'  ^^^  *^ft  and  ductile,  having  a  melting-  1880,  was  $36,604,562.  Of  this  amount  only 
^jiatof26'5' C.  (82°  Fahr.),  and  a  specific  grav-  $16,000,000  were  spent  to  meet  the  require- 
o^  th<fl*^^l*^'  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  ignites  ments  of  the  ordinary  budget,  the  balance  be- 
r  tis^«?^^^"slyi  and  if  thrown  upon  water  it  ing  absorbed  by  the  war,  the  working  of  nitrate- 
It^  fifj^'^  lii^e  potassium,  sodium,  and  rubidium,  of-soda  deposits,  etc. 

'^benar  has  proved  anew  that  in   conse-  During  the  first  quarter  of  1882  the  ordinary 

^T^.itP^^^ot  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen  revenue  yielded  $17,537,131,  and  the  extraor- 

raetwHl  •'i  the  volatility  of  its  salts,  the  preparation  dinary  revenue  $1,291,857;  it  was  estimated 

9  qjs^^^nm  by  igniting  its  carbonate  along  with  by  the  minister  that  the  former  would  prove 

t^^  ttrbon— according  to  the  ordinary  method  for  *'see  "TnnaafCycio^u"  for  isfaT 
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to  have  yielded  in  1882  $34,352,000,  and  the  of  three  additional  lines,  viz.:  a  branc 

latter  $1,452,100.    If  to  this  there  is  added  a  on  the  Oentral  Railroad  from  Mapocho 

balance  that  accrued  to  the  Treasury  from  1881,  Condes  mines ;  from  Palmilla  to  Matnna 

the  minister  calculates  that  the  aggregate  rev-  from  Gonoepcion  to  Coronel,  and  a  nevi 

enue  for  1882  will  have  reached  $41,222,570,  way  at  Santiago.    A  number   of   nei 

against  a  budget  of  outlays  voted  by  Congress  bridges  were  ordered  to  be  built  over  ^ 

of  $25,562,838.   But  to  this  latter  amount  there  rivers  at  a  total  expenditure  of  $268,607 

wlU  still  have  to  be  added  about  $12,000,000  Total  length  of  lines  of  railroads  in 

war  expenditure  and  $6,174,700  to  be  used  in  tion  early  in  1881,  1,689  kilometres,  oi 

February  and  March,  1883,  toward  canceling  miles. 

bonds  under  the  1876  and  1877  loans  falling  Statistics. — The  Chilian  mails  forwai 

due.     On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  expects  1881,  altogether :  8,872,234  letters,  beii 

to  save  in  the  way  of  expenses  $4,000,000,  more  than  in  1880;  19.142  sample  pac 

whicii  would  enable  him  to  transfer  to  the  and  11,640,060  newspapers,  being  656,62 

credit  of  1883  $1,500,000.    For  the  latter  year  than  the  previous  year.   The  post-office  ] 

he  estimates  an  income  of  $36,462,000,  and  in  1881,  $208,039,  being  $24,922  in  ex 

outlays  to  the  amount  of  $34,770,000.    The  to-  the  year  preceding.    Postal  orders  paid 

tal  amount  of  bonds  due  that  were  to  be  paid  866. 

off  early  in  1883  was  $10,000,000.  To  the  5,534  miles  of  telegraph  in  op< 

The  foreign  national  debt  of  Chili  amounted,  in  Chili  in  1881,  there  were  to  be  added  n 

in  accordance  with  this  officer^s  report,  to  $34,-  delay  2,910  miles.    The  duplex  system  p 

870,000  on  June  30,  1882 ;  the  home  debt  to  on  these  lines.    ITiere  were  sent,  in  1881 

$56,546,584.     The  former  involved  at  the  time  476  messages,  for  which  the  sum  of  $ 

an  annual  payment  of  interest  of  $1,944,237,  was  coUected,  being  $51,466  more  thi 

and  the  latter  of  $1,837,630.    Add  to  this  $2,-  previous  year.     The  Government  forv 

010,089  going  toward  the  sinking  fund,  and  and  received  159,999  messages  besides,  ] 

$1,500,000  loss  in  exchange  (premium  on  the  for  the  same  $159,999,  bemg  $90,281 

gold  to  be  remitted  to  Europe  for  coupons),  than  in  1880. 

and  it  will  be  seen  that  Chilian  expenditure  The  latest  census  statistica,  those  of 

under  this  bead  amounted  to  $6,891,956  in  show  the  populations  of  the  principal 

1882.  with  the  municipal  expenditure  set  i 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  each  item :  Santiago,  208,708  souls,  citj 

dwellson  the  tranquillity  prevailing  throughout  paid,  $1,174,882;   Valparaiso  and  the  f 

the  republic  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  Vifia  del  Mar,  96,558,  $620,754 ;  Talca,  S 

powers  when  the  new  Presideut  took  charge  $106,210;  Copiap6, 32,659,  $105,916;  an< 

of  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  1881,  as  well  cagua,  18,334,  $103,898. 

as  when  the  congressional  and  local  elections  Commebce. — Trade  statistics  for  1881 

took  place.    He  mentions  that  several  reform  a  notable  increase  of  importation  into 

bills  are  submitted  to  Congress  bearing  on  elec-  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 

tions  in  the  departments,  and  the  rights  of  and  there  were  imported  $39,564,814  wo: 

protection  to  citizens,  etc.     Furthermore,  Con-  merchandise  and  specie  in  1881  (of  the 

gress  is  urged  to  elaborate  a  law  reforming  the  only  $433,692),  against  $29,716,004  (the 

management  of  Government  railroads,  the  ad-  amount  including  $29,427  specie)  in  188( 

ministration  of  the  latter  at  present  being  split  Chilian  exports  reached  in  1880  onlj 

into  two  distinct  departments,  in  lieu  of  which  648,000;  in  1881  they  amounted,  inclus 

it  is  proposed  to  substitute  a  central  one.  specie  and  goods  re-expoited,  to  no  lea 

Railroads.— The  total  length  of  these  Gov-  $60,525,859. 

emment  Vmes  is  at  present  947  kilometres  (equal  The  increase  of  imports  was :  from  £n 

to  597 miles),  built  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $40,-  31  per  cent;  Germany,  54  per  cent;   F 

000,000.     The  net  earnings  of  the  Valparaiso-  27  per  cent;  Peru,  121  per  cent;    the  J 

Santiago  line  have  been,  in   1881,  $948,896,  tine  Republic,  39    per  cent;  and  the   1 

being  $83,206  less  than  in  1880,  but  the  Govern-  States,  5  per  cent;   the  decrease  from 

ment  has  availed  itself  of  the  line  for  transport-  was  55  per  cent ;  Belgium,  37  per  cent 

ing  troops,  ammunition,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  Paraguay,  89  per  cent 

$217,567,  which  have  to  be  added  to  the  above  

earnings.  There  were  forwarded  847,415  pas- 
sengers against  662,185  in  1880 ;  goods,  445,566 
tons,  being  3,742  tons  in  excess  of  1880.  The 
Southern  Railroad  shows  net  earnings  $894,445 
greater  than  in  1880. 

Congress  sanctioned  in  1882  the  ensuing 
lines,  and  ordered  the  necessary  surveys  in  con- 


CHIEF  IMPORTS. 

1880. 

IS 

From  Enf^land 

$18,898,824 

4,7sr>,a2 

4,890,C8ft 
1,113,726 
l,465.oe:} 
1,667,078 

I17.IV 

**     Oomiany 

7,?: 

**     France 

^5 

•»     Pern 

2.» 

"     Argentine  RepnbUc. . . . 
**     United  SUtea 

2,0 
1,T 

sequence:  Serena-Rivadivia;  Quilp^-Santiago;  The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Ch 

Pelequen  to  Peumo ;  Parral  to  Cauqu6nes ;  Co-  the  United  States  are  nitrate  and  wool,    i 

hihue-Mulchen,  and  Robleria-Fort  Victoria.  former,  there  were  received,  in  tlie  fisc« 

The  Government  recommends  the  building  1881,  23,941  tons;  of  wool,  1,852,721  p< 
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The  leading  Earopean  nations,  on  the  other 
k&Dd,  take  nearly  all  the  copper,  the  hulk  of 
the  nitrate  and  wool,  and  all  the  wheat  and 
barley  shipped  abroad  by  Chili,  leading  to  an 
extensive  trade  by  both  direct  steamship  lines 
vith  some  of  those  nations,  and  by  sailing- ves- 
Bels,  thos  redacing  the  freight  rates,  and  ren- 
ding American  competition  extremely  diffi- 
calt  in  anything  bat  specialties  produced  better 
tod  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  else- 
where. Oar  heaviest  export  to  Chili  is  made 
up  of  plain  cotton  fabrics. 

The  re-establishraent  of  peace  is  not  likely 
to  produce  much  of  change  in  this  respect,  but 
it  will  by  degrees  restore  to  as  a  valuable  Pe- 
rorian  trade. 

The  Chilian  export  movement  in  18S1  em- 
braced the  ensuing  items : 

Ftotoets  of  the  mines $47,145,757 

IfricQltnnl  products 9,967.780 

UffioCMrtorBs 107,598 

&sadi7  other  articles 862,801 

Mmhaodise $57,488,981 

l,5Sa,277 


Total $59,066,203 

Et-eiported  mercbandiae $1^27,041 

^ede 132,610 

1,459,651 

Total $60,585,859 

There  has  been  a  falling  off,  as  compared 
▼itU  1880,  of  $1,000,000  in  copper  exporta- 
tkm,  and  $2,000,000  in  that  of  silver;  bat  ni- 
trate of  soda  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase 
snce  Chili  occupied  Tarapacd,  and  its  export 
imoonted,  in  1881,  to  $22,891,000. 

UKfCt  Of  ALL  KINDS  OF  COPPER  rROM  CHILI,  DURINO 
TWIimr  TEARS,   IN   PINE  COPPER,  IN  TONS  OP  2,240 

lOCSfUS. 


TUK. 

1« 48,109 

» 84540 

»4 47,500 

»B 43vS27 

»» 41,820 

l« 41,654 

1* 48,669 


TEAR. 

1869 54.867 

1870 49.189 

1871 41,200 

1872 46.837 

1878 42.165 

1874 48,240 

1875 45,480 


YEAR. 

1876 60,740 

1877 45,400 

1878 46.770 

1879 49,890 

1880 42,990 

1881 87,500 


A 
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The  decrease  in  the  production  of  copper  is 
Be  lo  the  drafting  of  miners  into  the  army. 
J*»on  as  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  bel- 
*?wents  shall  have  been  signed,  it  is  expected 
^  Chili  will  be  able  to  withdraw  from  Peru 
ttd  Bofivia  20,000  of  the  82,000  soldiers  form- 
JJ?  the  present  army  of  occupation,  and  that 
«« output  of  the  Chilian  copper  and  silver 
^«  will  gradaally  recover  from  its  recent 
»nipartti?e  decline. 

CHIUAN   WHEAT  EXPORTATION. 

S*-  Ton.. 

,^. 878.400 

S 459,900 

gj 856,800 

Jg 889,100 

^ 84^000 

^•^; 1,929,900  Total I,n8,800 

Scarcity  of  hands,  through  drafting  into  the 
^ft  and  less  abundant  crops,  have  caused 
« (tiling  off  noticeable  above. 

As  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  in  1882, 


YEAR.  Twa. 

1877 299,600 

1878 278,800 

1879 87^000 

18S0 411.400 

1881 859,000 


we  refer  to  the  details  ^ven  in  this  volume 
under  *'  Peru."  Negotiations  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace,  with  and  without  mediation, 
both  American  and  European,  have  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  without  lead- 
ing to  any  practical  result.  The  retention  of 
Tarapac4  by  Chili,  the  latter  makes  a  condition 
sine  qua  non^  the  latest  proposition  in  addi- 
tion thereto  on  her  part  being  that  Tacna  and 
Arica  be  given  to  Bolivia,  so  that  the  latter 
may  form  a  barrier  between  the  Chilian  ac- 
quisition of  Tarapaca,  and  Peru,  and  at  the 
same  time  restore  to  Bolivia  an  outlet  to  the 
Pacific,  which  she  possessed  before  the  war, 
though  of  less  magnitude  and  value  than  the 
one  now  proposed  by  Chili. 

The  Country. — Count  Eugene  de  Hobiano, 
who  ti^aveled  throughout  the  republic  in  1882, 
has  just  published  a  book  on  Chili,  entitled  ^*  I.ie 
Chili,  TAraucanie  et  le  d^troit  de  Magellan'* 
(the  bouse  of  Plon,  Paris,  publishers),  in  which 
we  find  the  ensuing  introductory  passage: 
**  Chili,  together  with  Brazil,  is  of  all  South 
American  countries  the  one  whose  progress  haa 
been  most  astonishing  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  state  of  civilization  there  reached  places 
Chili  in  the  first  rank  among  those  nations  liv- 
ing at  a  great  distance  from  us  whose  future 
seems  safesf 

The  fertile  plateau  stretching  through  a  great 
portion  of  Chili  parallel  with  the  coast,  be- 
tween the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  and  the 
coast-range  of  mountains,  Count  Robiano  de- 
scribes in  about  the  following  words:  ^^This 
central  valley,  as  may  be  supposed,  varies  a 
good  deal  in  breadth,  and  does  so  to  an  equal 
extent  as  regards  its  products,  which  embrace 
mineral  ores,  cattle,  vines,  and  cereals.  Irri- 
gation is,  however,  necessary,  there  being 
hardly  any  rain,  but  plenty  of  streams  from 
the  Cordilleras.  Chili  produces  not  only  the 
cereals,  etc.,  of  Europe,  but  also  tropical  fruits. 
The  climate  is  probably  the  most  healthy  on 
earth,  while  in  point  of  minerals  its  deposits 
are  almost  inexhaustible." 

The  vigor  and  enterprise  with  which  Chili 
pushes  into  the  country  of  the  semi-barbarous 
Arauoanian  Indians,  one  of  its  possessions, 
Count  Robiano  dwells  on  at  great  length,  and 
so  does  a  correspondence  from  Chili  we  find 
in  the  ^*  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung." 
A  passage  from  the  latter  reads  about  as  fol- 
lows: "Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which  Chili 
is  divided,  the  two  southernmost — Valdivia 
and  Llanquihue — have,  since  1848,  become 
prosperous  German  settlements.  These  two 
provinces  are  separated  from  the  north  of 
Chili  by  Arancania,  a  strip  of  land  where 
hitherto  the  Pehuenches,  a  tribe  of  wild  In- 
dians, held  exclusive  sway.  While  Spain  has, 
during  three  centuries,  been  unable  to  subdue 
these  barbarians.  Chili  has  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  mother-country  in  this  re- 
spect till  within  the  past  few  years,  for  the 
Araucanians  restricted  their  defense  to  a  guer- 
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rilla  warfare.  For  some  years  past  the  Aran- 
canians  have  gradually  been  shot  in  by  a  circle 
of  forts,  which  circle  has  gone  on  narrowing, 
and  a  railway  has  been  posbed  all  the  way  to 
Angol,  into  the  very  heart  of  Araucania,  a  city 
foanded  only  fifteen  years  since.  Now  the  ter- 
ritory makes  good  agricultural  headway,  so 
that  wheat  and  wine  are  for  some  years  past 
exported  from  there  on  an  extended  scale. 
Two  passes,  or  *  boquetes,*  across  the  Andes, 
however,  remain  open,  and  thence  the  Arau- 
oanian  and  Argentine  Pampa  Indians  occasion- 
ally make  raids  into  that  portion  of  Chili.  An 
expedition  has  been  set  on  foot  from  Angol  for 
the  purpose  of  building  forts  at  the  entrance 
of  the  *  boquetes  *  named,  and  the  Government 
has  proposed  to  Congress  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Angol  to  Valdivia.  This  matter 
is  to  be  pushed  through  without  delay.  Tbe 
railroad  will  run  all  the  way  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  valley  situate  between  the  Cordille- 
ras and  tbe  coast-range  from  Valparaiso  in  a 
southerly  direction,  with  three  intersecting 
lines  at  suitable  distances  to  connect  the  Cor- 
dilleras with  the  seaports  that  may  be  selected. 
This  entire  railway  is  to  be  built  out  of  a  $6,- 
000,000  surplus  which  the  republic  will  have 
at  its  disposal  early  this  year  after  paying  off 
$10,000,000  of  the  public  debt.  As  soon  as 
20,000  men  of  the  army  of  occupation  return, 
after  peace  shall  have  been  coneladed,  pros- 
perity in  Chili  will  make  still  more  extraor- 
dinary strides." 

CHINA,  an  autocratic  empire  in  Asia,  em- 
bracing the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  prop- 
er, the  province  of  Liautung  outside  the  wall, 
the  dependencies  of  Mantchooria,  Mongolia,  and 
Thibet,  and  the  vassal  kingdom  of  Corea,  and 
possessing  undefined  suzerain  powers  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  TsaitUen, 
the  present  Emperor,  is  a  child,  bom  in  1871, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclamation 
on  the  demise  of  Toung-che  in  1875,  who  died 
in  his  eighteenth  year  without  appointing  his 
successor.  The  proclamation  was  the  result 
of  an  intrigue  of  the  Empress  Regent,  widow 
of  the  Emperor  Hienfung,  and  Prince  Ch^un, 
his  brother  and  Tsait'ien^s  father.  TsaitMen  is 
the  ninth  Emperor  in  the  Tartar  line  of  Tsing, 
which  succeeded  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming  in 
1644.  The  government  is  regulated  by  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  book  of  Ta-tsing- 
hwei-tien  and  the  writings  of  Confucius.  The 
administration  is  directed  by  the  Interior  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  consisting  of  foar  members,  two 
of  Tartar  and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  with  two 
religious  and  legal  advisers  who  see  that  their 
acts  conform  to  the  fundamental  laws.  There 
are  under  them  six  boards,  each  presided  over 
by  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese :  the  board  of  civil 
appointments;  of  revenues,  or  finances;  of 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  of  the  army ;  of  public 
works ;  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Abba  and  Population. — The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  eighteen  provinces  are  oflBcially 
returned  as  follow : 


PROVINCES. 


Chlhll 

HhAQtong 

Bhansi 

lionan , 

Kiangsu 

Anhwel 

Kiau^i 

ChShkiao^ . . 

Fuklen 

Ilupeh 

Haiun 

Bhensi 

Kansah 

Bzechuen  . . . 
KwangtoQg. 
KwanfTBi.. .. 
Kwelchow . . 
Yflnnan  .... 
Bhtogking . . 


ArMt 

Poptlatte 

English 

PopoUUcB. 

pcraqoMw 

■qUU*  milMU 

aiik. 

53,949 

27,990,871 

475 

65.104 

28,958,".  64 

444 

(A268 

14,004,210 

i.** 

6fi,104 

28,037.171 

854 

44,A00 

87,1^8,501 

850 

48,461 

84,168.059 

705 

T2,176 

28.046,999 

820 

89.150 

26,256,784 

671 

C8,4S0 

14,777,410 

276 

70,4C0 

27.870,098 

889 

84.000 

18.652,507 

228 

67,400 

10,207.256 

152 

86,608 

1M98,125 

175 

166,800 

21,4.3.\€78 

123 

79,4I!6 

19.174,080 

241 

7tS2.'M) 

7,81«,8iJ5 

98 

64,554 

5,2-8,219 

82 

107,969 

5,501,820 

51 

227,274 

2,167,286 

10 

1,5844)58 

862,447,168 

286 

These  returns  are  probably  excessive.  The 
population  was  formerly  greater,  being  re- 
turned in  1840  as  414,686,994,  or  820  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  1852  as  high  as  450,000,- 
000,  or  847  to  the  square  mile.  Intestine  wars 
and  famines  have  since  reduced  the  population 
to  probably  not  more  than  300,000,000.  The 
extent  of  the  outlying  provinces  and  dependen- 
cies can  be  only  vaguely  determined,  as  their 
population  and  area  are  a  matter  of  estimate, 
and  the  limits  of  the  actual  rule  of  the  Chinese 
Government  are  shifting  and  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  missionaries  the 
total  area  and  population  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire are  as  follow : 


DIVISIONS. 

A«. 

China  proper 

Eng.  M).  diUm. 
1,584,953 

862,818 

1,288,085 

648,784 

90,300 

2,982 

862,447,188 

DepoDdencies : 
Mantcbooria 

8,000,000 
2.000,000 

Moogotta 

Thibet 

6,oo;'.ooo 

Corea 

8.000,000 

Liantung ...     , 

1,000,000 

Total 

8,922;817 

882,447,1S8 

The  foreign  population  was  returned  in  1879 
as  3,995,  the  maiority  residing  at  Shanghai. 
The  number  of  British  was  2,070 ;  of  Ameri- 
caos,  469 ;  of  Germans,  364 ;  of  French,  225. 

MiLiTABY. — There  are  two  distinct  bodies  of 
soldiery — 1.  The  Mantchoo,  Mongol,  and  Chi- 
nese Bannermen,  distributed  in  permanent 
garrisons  in  the  great  cities,  and  representing 
the  army  with  which  the  Mantchoo  Tartars 
conquered  and  occupied  China  in  1644;  and,  2. 
The  native  Chinese  army,  stationed  in  a  great 
number  of  commands,  each  capable  of  muster- 
ing from  20,000  to  100,000  men  in  time  of  war, 
and  performing  police  duties  in  time  of  peace. 
The  foundation  of  a  modem  navy  was  first 
laid  by  the  purchase  of  some  ironclad  gun- 
boats in  1877.  An  ironclad  man-of-war  was 
completed  in  Germany  in  1881. 

Finances. — The  public  revenues,  derived 
from  land,  grain,  and  license  taxes,  and  from 
import  and  export  duties,  are  estimated  to  be 
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aboat  $125,000,000  a  year.  The  customs  re- 
eeipts  only  are  published.  These  increased 
from  7,872,257  Haikwan  taels  (the  Haikwan 
Uel  =  $1.5'J)  in  1864  to  12,483,988  in  1878. 
The  largest  receipts  are  from  export  customs. 
The  army  consumes  about  $75,000,000  of  the 
reTenaes.  There  is  a  smaU  public  debt  paying 
dght  per  cent  interest,  contracted  abroad  in 
two  I<>ana,  one  of  $3,138,375  in  1874,  the  other 
of  $8,021,380  in  1878. 

CoMMSBCE. — ^The    total    imports    in     1880 
tmounted  to  $118,940,000,  ana  the  exports  to 
$116,825,000.     In  ten  years  the  imports  had 
ioereased   19  and   the  exports  27   per   cent. 
There  are  twenty-two  ports  opened  to  foreign 
commerce  since  1854  by  treaty,  although  one 
of  them,  Nanking,  has  not  been  thrown  open. 
The  largest  share  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with 
Great  Britain,  which  received  from  China  in 
ISSO  146,081,679  pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  £7,- 
701,804,   and  £2,650,085  worth  of  raw  silk, 
and  imported  into  China  £3,498,684  worth  of 
cotton  manufactures,    £867,420  of   woolens, 
ind  £693,201  of  other  goods,  besides  £3,778,- 
i)l  of  imports,  mostly  cotton  manufactures, 
imported  throngh  Uong-Kong.  The  progress  of 
China  in  adopting  Western  arts  and  commer- 
ciai  methods  is  retanled  by  the  abuses  of  the 
sTstem  of  Chinese  officialism,  as  well  as  by  the 
eoDservative  prejudices  of  the  people.     The 
patronage  of  powerful  mandarins  is  required  to 
protect  every  novel  enterprise  of  importance, 
ffid  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  sharing  the 
profits  with  the  patrons.     The  oldest  under- 
tikin:^    of  the  kind,   the   China    Merchants' 
t^eam  Navi:;ation  Company,  has  prospered  in 
the  end  through  the  interest  and  support  of 
Li  Hun<^  Chang.    The  company    started    in 
1S73  with  two  small  steamers  purchased  at 
exorbitant  prices  from  an  English  corporation. 
A  sibsidy  in  the  form  of  liberal  freights  on 
the  rice  sent  to  the  Mantchoo  garrisons  in 
Peking  enabled  them  to  compete  successfully 
litb  the  foreign  vessels  for  the  coasting- trade. 
They  purchased  other  vessels,   and  in  1877 
bought  out  the  Shanghai  steamship  line  with 
Wrow^  money,  part  of  it  advanced  by  the 
Government.    The  company  was  enabled  to 
p4T  interest  by  the  subsidies,  but  could  not 
tare  long  continued  in  existence,  as  the  debts 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  vessels.     The 
ihare  capital  stood  at  751,000  taels  and  the 
borrowed  capital  at  3,800,000   taels  in  1878. 
A  reform  in  the  management  was  instituted. 
The  officials  and  their  friends   who  had  ob- 
tained places  in  return  for  the  Government 
isttis  were  dismissed,    and  their  peculations 
*5pped.    ThU  with  the  revival  in  trade  has 
^bled  the  directors  in  three  years  to  reduce 
the  debt,  lower  the  capitalization  to  something 
£ke  the  valae  of  the  fleet,  and  report  a  net 
pofit  of  21  instead  of  7  or  8  per  cent  on  the 
^ital  employed.    The  share  capital  was  given 
B1S81  as  1,000,000,  and  the  borrowed  capi- 
til  wi  2,600,000  taeK  1,500,000  of  which  were 
^jTemment  loan.    In  addition  to  their  coast- 


ing business,  the  company  has  attempted  to 
run  packets  to  San  Francisco  and  tea-ships  to 
London.  A  Russian  and  Danish  company 
completed  a  telegraph  line  from  Shanghai  to 
Tientsin  at  the  end  of  1881.  The  enormous 
coal  deposits  which  are  scattered  all  over  the 
eighteen  provinces  have  only  been  begun  to 
be  worked.  In  Formosa  the  Government 
started  mines  in  1876,  employing  an  English 
engineer.  The  works  were  not  commercially 
successful  at  first;  yet  the  output  increased 
from  14,000  tons  in  1878  to  80,000  tons  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1881.  The  coal  sells  at 
$2.50  a  ton,  the  cost  of  mining  being  only 
$1.34;  but  embarkation  is  difficult.  At  Kai- 
ping,  near  Tientsin  in  North  China,  a  private 
company,  encouraged  by  Li-Hung-Chaog,  is 
working  rich  beds,  four  to  six  feet  thick.  A 
woolen  factory  established  in  Lan  Chowfoo, 
in  the  remote  province  of  Kansuh,  with  public 
means  by  Tso  -  Tsung  -  t^ang,  produces  cloth 
very  cheaply,  though  the  quality  of  the  wool 
thus  far  received  is  inferior. 

AoRiouLTURE. — In  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  some  district  is  stricken  with 
famine  nearly  every  year  by  drought,  floods, 
or  locusts,  if  not  in  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection. In  1882  a  rise  of  the  Yangtse  and 
its  tributaries,  caused  by  a  heavy  rain-fall  com- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
Central  Asia,  overflowed  large  tracts  of  rice- 
land.  The  cultivators  of  China  are  extremely 
Eoor,  never  accumulating  capital.  This  may 
e  owing  to  the  land  laws,  although  they  cor- 
respond to  some  of  the  advanced  ideas  of 
modern  agrarian  theorists.  All  waste  lands 
belong  to  the  crown,  but  whoever  brings  them 
under  tillage  acquires  a  clear  title,  and  can 
freely  sell  the  property.  The  property  of  a 
decedent  passes  to  his  male  children  in  equal 
shares,  and  can  not  be  bequeathed  away  from 
them.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  owned 
in  small  parcels,  or  from  five  acres  down  to  a 
sixth  of  an  acre.  The  possessor  of  ten  acres 
is  considered  well-to-do,  and  the  owner  of  an 
estate  of  a  thousand  acres  is  accounted  a  mill- 
ionaire. Over  two  thirds  of  the  land  is  culti- 
vated by  tenants  on  the  mStayer,  or  half-profit 
system ;  the  landlord  providing  the  houses  and 
paying  the  tax,  which  amounts  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  net  returns,  and  the  cultivator  the  sim- 
ple implements  besides  his  labor.  One  bad 
season  reduces  these  tenants  to  beggary. 

Events  of  teie  Year. — The  most  important 
events  to  chronicle  are  the  removal  of  the 
prejudices  and  the  obstacles  connected  with 
the  official  system  to  the  introduction  of  the 
material  improvemonts  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  Kaiping  coal -mining  operations 
were  nearly  stopped  in  compliance  with  a  me- 
morial of  one  of  the  censors  representing  that 
they  oflfended  the  protecting  dragon  of  the 
district,  and  disturbed  tlie  mane^  of  the  lately 
deceased  Empress,  who  is  buried  some  sixty 
miles  distant.  It  was  only  by  bribery  that 
these  superstitious  objections  were  overcome. 
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The  enlightened  Prime  Minister,  Li-Hung-  Meettno  of  thb  Quadrennial  Convextiox. 
Chang,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  peti-  — The  Ninth  Quadrennial  Session  of  the  Chru- 
tioned,  in  obedience  to  custom,  to  be  relieved  tian  Contention  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
of  his  offices  during  the  long  period  of  mourn-  ada  was  held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Oc- 
ing  prescribed,  taking  the  precaution  to  secure  tober  4th.  The  Rev.  Asa  W.  Coan  presided, 
as  his  deputy  a  man  in  sympathy  with  his  pro-  The  Sunday-school  secretary  reported  concern- 
jects,  Chang-Shu-Sheng,  Governor-General  of  ing  875  Sunday-schools,  with  62,000  members. 
Canton.  His  request  was  at  first  refused,  but  The  financial  secretary  reported  that  $25,000  a 
he  was  finally  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Secre-  year  were  needed  for  the  several  branches  of 
tary  of  State  and  Governor  of  the  Metropolitan  denominational  work.  The  publishing  agent 
Province,  but  retained  as  Imperial  Commis-  reported  a  net  gain  by  the  Publishing  House  at 
sioner  of  Commerce,  and  commander  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  during  four  years,  besides  pay- 
forces  at  Tientsin.  Three  daily  newspapers  ing  interest  on  its  debts,  of  $2,286.  A  weekly 
are  printed  at  Shanghai ;  the  oldest,  the  **  Sh^n-  general  religions  newspaper  and  three  Sundaj- 
Pao,"  has  a  circulation  of  10,000.  The  Rev.  Mr.  school  papers  were  published  at  the  establish- 
Allen,  an  American  missionary,  has  founded  a  ment.  The  general  weekly  paper,  the  ^^  Herald 
university  at  Shunghai.  The  cause  of  prog-  of  Gospel  Liberty,"  was  originally  started  in 
Tess  receives  its  chief  support  from  Chinese  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  September,  1808,  and 
merchants  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  for-  was  the  first  religious  periodical  in  newspaper 
eign  trade,  already  a  numerous  and  powerful  form  ever  publislied.  Outside  of  the  Publish- 
class.  A  new  decorative  order  has  been  created  ing  House  were  published  the  ^'  Christian  Gem," 
for  bestowal  on  foreigners  of  distinction  who  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  as  the  organ  of  the  Christian 
have  rendered  services  to  China ;  it  is  called  Church  of  the  South,  and  tiie  ''  Christian  Indi- 
the  Order  of  the  Double  Dragon.  (For  legis-  cator,"  at  Kokomo,  Ind.  Reports  were  made 
lation  prohibiting  Chinese  immigration  into  of  the  condition  uf  the  educational  institutions 
the  United  States,  see  Congress,  United  of  the  Connection,  including  Starkey  Seminary, 
States,  and  Immioeation,  Chinese.)  Eddy  town,  N.  Y. ;   Antioch   College,  Yellow 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION.    The  statis-  Springs,  Ohio;  the  Christian  Biblical  Institute, 

tics  of  the  Christian  Connection  are  very  im-  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. ;  the  Franklinton  School, 

perfectly  reported,  and  no  attempt  has  been  Franklinton,  N.  C. ;  Le  Grand  Institute,  Iowa; 

made  to  compile  them  in  tabular  form  for  sev-  and  Union    Christian    College,   Merom,   Ind. 

eral  years.    The  Connection  has  sixty  annual  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  total  ab- 

or  local  conferences,  ten  of  which  are  in  New  stinence  from  tlie  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 

England  and  Canada,  ten  in  the  Middle  States,  and  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  them.    Secre- 

and  forty  in  the  Southwestern  and  Western  taries  were  elected  for  missions  and  church 

States,  and  includes,  according  to  the  most  extension.    Fraternal  delegates  were  present 

recent  estimates,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Soutn ;  and^ 

thousand  members.    A  kindred  organization  six  fraternal  delegates  were  appointed  to  repre- 

in  the  Southern  States,  called  the  Christian  sent  the  Convention  at  the  next  meeting  of  th< 

Church,  originated  in  a  separation  from  this  Southern  Convention. 

body  in  1854,  which  was  provoked  by  the  ac-        CIVIL  RIGHTS  CASES.     (See  Law,  Cojkt 

tion  of  the  General  Convention  on  the  question  stitutional.) 

of  slavery.    The  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellons,  a  frater-        CLAY,  Clement  Clairbobne,  born  in  Mat 

nal  delegate  from  this  body  to  the  recent  Quad-  ison  County,  Alabama,  1819  ;  died  near  Hqd%:< 

rennial  Convention,  stated  there  that  it  num-  ville,  Ala.,  January  8,  1882.     Mr.  Clny 

bered  about  twenty  thousand  white  and  five  uated  at  the  University  of  Alabama  with  hoa 

thousand  colored  members.  at  the  age  of  sixteen.    He  was  endowed 

The  Christian  Connection  does  not  assume  nature  with  more  than  ordinary  intellect^ 

any  denominational  name,  but  adopts  the  term  abilities,  and  even  when  he  was   quite 

Christian  in  a  general  sense  simply  to  indicate  was  not  unmindful  of  the  obligations  they 

that  it  makes  a  Christian  profession.     It  ac-  posed.    When  his  father  was  elected  Govoi 

cepts  the  Bible  as  its  only  rule  of  faith  and  or  of  Alabama,  he  appointed  his  son  pri'^^^^ 

practice,  granting  to  every  man  the  right  of  secretary.     He  did  not,  however,  forsake    5*^ 

individual  judgment,  and  professes  fellowship  books,  but  continued  adding  to  the  stored  ^^    *^ 

with,  and  admits  to  its  communion,  all  Chris-  retentive  memory,  at  the  same  time  contri^^ 

tians,  without  regard  to  their  theological  opin-  ing  editorials  to  the  leading  journals  of  Al^^ 

ions  or  their  views  or  practices  in  ordinances,  ma.     After  his  father  was  elected  to  the       ^ 

It  has  always  encouraged  preaching  by  women,  ate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay  went  to 

and  welcomes  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  completed  his  1^      ^^ 

church.    Its  government  is  stated  by  the  editor  studies.    Returning  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  he  ^^1^  ^ 

of  its  official  newspaper  organ  to  be  "  neither  menced  a  successful  practice  of  law.     SooU  ^^. — 

Congregational,  Presbyterian,  nor   Episcopa-  fellow-citizens  insisted  upon  electing  hini 

lian.     It  is  neither  a  democracy,  an  aristocracy,  their  Representative  to  the  State  Legislate* 

nor  an  autocracy,  but  a  brotherhood  with  one  in  which  he  served  in  1842,  '44,  and  '45. 

only  Master,  even  Christ,  to  whom  each  indi-  1846  the  Legislature  elected  him  Judge  of  t^ 

vidual  shall  answer  for  himself."  Madison  County  Court,  where  he  presided  Tt 
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til  1848,  when  he  resigned,  to  resame  his  prac-  4.  Yalae  of  total  product  at  mines,  $49,788,- 

tioe.     In  1853  be  was  elected  to  the  United  603,  of  which  Pennsylvania  obtains  $18,567,- 

States  Senate  from  Alabama.    As  a  Senator  129,  Illinois  nearly  $9,000,000,  and  Ohio  nearly 

be  regarded  himself  as  the  envoy  of  a  sovereign  $8,000,000. 

Stat«  to  the  council  of  the  nation,  and  lost  no  5.  Total  number  of  men  and  boys  employed, 

opportunity  of  asserting  tlie  rights  of  that  State  96,475 :   of  these  Pennsylvania  employs  33,- 

asdedned  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  Southern  248;  Ohio,  16,331;  and  Illinois,  17,307.    The 

statesmen.     His  course  in  the  Senate  was  fully  working-time    is    here    taicen  to   consist    of 

approved  by  his  constituents,  and  in  1857  he  twelve  months,  of  twenty-live  working  days 

was  re-elected  for  a  second  term  of  six  years  each. 

by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature.    Re-  6.  Wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  labor,  $30,- 

turning  with  this  unqualified  indorsement,  he  707,059,  of  which  Pennsylvania  pays  nearly 

renewed  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  State,  and  was  $1 1,000,000 ;  and  Ohio  and  Illinois  $5,000,000 

among  the  boldest  champions  of  State  rights.  and  $6,000,000  each. 

When  the  invasion  of  these  rights  was  com-  7.  Steam-engines  used,  812.    Value  of  tliese 

meaced  with  military  force,  as  viewed  by  the  and  other  machinery,  $2,403,211. 

Soatiiem  States,  and  the  Confederate  States  8.  Value  of  real    estate,    $90,000,000:    in 

Grovernment  was  sorely  pressed  by  its  assail-  Pennsylvania,   $27,152,403;    Maryland,   $11,- 

a&ts,  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  387,000;    Ohio,  $8,529,981;  Illinois,  $6,100,- 

Confederate  Congress,  was  selected  by  Presi-  460 ;  and  West  Virginia,  $3,597,259. 

dent  Davis  as  an  agent  for  tlie  purpose  of  per-  9.  Acres  of  available  coal-lands  attached  to 

forming  some  important  secret  service,  in  con-  working  establishments,  410,642:    being,    in 

nection  with  Jacob  Thompson,  on  the  North-  Pennsylvania,   118,311;   in  Ohio,   58,639;   in 

em  frontier  of  the  United  States.    In  May,  Illinois,  55,061 ;  in  West  Virginia,  46,659 ;  in 

1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  reward  was  Kentucky,  84,635 ;  in  Tennessee,  23,743. 

offered  by  President  Johnson  for  the  aiTest  of  10.  Tons  raised  yearly  per  man,  on  average, 

Mr.  Clay,  hearing  of  which  he  oame  forward  431*53.    Maryland  gives  the  largest,  651*23; 

tad  surrendered  to  the  United  States  officer  Pennsylvania  next,  560*14 ;  Tennessee,  487*90 ; 

oommanding  at    Macon,   Georgia.      He  was  West  Virginia,  407*82;  Illinois,  385*64;  Ohio, 

ahortiy  afterward  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  For-  873*03. 

tress  Monroe,  and  assigned  a  casement  on  the  As  between  the  bituminous  coal  industry 

nme  floar  with  the  late  President  Davis.    Mr.  and  the  iron-ore  mining  industry,  the  former 

Clay  was  detained  at  Fortress  Monroe  unt'd  takes  from  the  earth  a  product  worth  140  per 

April,  1836,  when  he  was  released  on  his  pa-  cent  more,  employs  205  per  cent  more  hands 

rcid,  by  the  conditions  of  which  he  was  allowed  and  46  per  cent  more  capital,  uses  161  per 

to^  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  private  cent  more  materials,  and  pays  222  per  cent 

Wsness,  but  was  to  make  the  State  of  Alabama  more  wages.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the 

Vis  residence,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  iron-ore  mined  during  the  census  year  is  136 

obey  at  any  time  any  summons  made  upon  him  per  cent,  and  in  that  of  bituminous  coal  135 

Vrthe  Government  of  the  United  States.  per  cent,  as  compared  with  tiie  census  year  of 

COAL,   BITUMINOUS,  Pboduotios  op,  in  1870;  showing  that  these  two  great  divisions 

TBS  United  States,  dubino  thb  Year  bnd-  of  mineral  production  keep  pace  with  each 

na  JusR  1,  1880.  other,  and  are  advancing  nearly  twice  as  fast 

^^■^1    I  The  census  returns  give  statistics  drawn  as  the  production  of  anthracite.    The  reason 

v^  ^  ^  eighteen  States  east  of  the  one  hundredth  of  this  is  the  obvious  one  that  in  the  former 

}^>J|  ttoidiaD,  viz.,  Alabama,  Arkansas,   Georgia,  oases  new  fields  are  laid  under  contribution, 

lov«^l  ^^  Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,  Kentucky,  from  time  to  time,  as  railroads  are  extended, 

atd^4  ^^^^     Michigan,     Missouri,     Nebraska,  whereas  anthracite  is  restricted  to  its  original 

311*^  ijj  ^^  Carolina,   Ohio,    Pennsylvania,    Ten-  area.    Iron  is  mined  in  135  counties,  and  bitu- 

^  tb^4  }^^  Virginia,  and   West  Virginia.    Three  minous  coal  in  314  counties,  east  of  the  one 

d  G«4  ^^^^  and  fourteen  counties  are  specified,  of  hundredth  meridian. 

yfx  ^^  f^icb  forty-nine  are  in  Kentucky,  forty-six  II.  Production  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 

c^^afcfl  ■  niinoia,  tliirty-tive  in  Missouri,   thirty  in  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.    Twenty 

5t<??«*^  "H  twenty-nine  in  Pennsylvania,  and  twenty-  counties  are  specified  in  the  States  of  Oalifor- 

oontr^  *P^  ^D  West  Virginia.  nia,  Colorado,  and  Oregon,  and  in  the  Terri- 

o€  ii4  p^'  Camber  of  establishments,  2,943,  of  which  tones  of  Montana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 

L>  tk«4  [^^jl^ania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  furnish  the  1.  Number  of  establishments,  46 ;  of  these, 

ent  Tf  J  f^  number    (Pennsylvania,    666 ;    Ohio,  25  are  in  Colorado. 

d  hs^'^^;  Illinois,  590=1,874).  2.  Capital  employed  and  invested,  fi8,479,- 

L.  i»i4  J-  Capital  employed  and  invested  in  estab-  673 ;  nearly  $6,000,000  is  in   Colorado,   and 

SorflfJ^eata,  $90,000,000,  of  which  Pennsylvania  $1,240,000  in  California. 

^  BJ  fishes  nearly  $40,000,000.     Irregular  work-  8.  Total  product,  1,477,736  tons,  of  which 

*?  are  rated  at  about  $3,500,000.  Wyoming  Territory  (four  counties,  six  estab- 

i  '4.5  W^ 3.  Total  product,  40,940,028  tons,  of  which  lishments)  yields  nearly  590,000  tons,  and  Col- 


\: 


ise 


^«iHrJvania  yields   18,425,163    tons,  Illinois    orado,  463,000  tons. 


^m  ad  Ohio  over  6,000,000  tons  each.  4.  Value  of  total  product,   $3,272,470 ;   of 
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which  Wyoming  Territory  obtains  $1,080,451,  lime  in  the  tube.     The  water  is  driv 

and  Colorado  $1,041,260.  lower  end  of  the  shot-hole  through 

5.  Total  number  of  men  and  boys  employed,  and  escapes  along  the  groove  througb 
3,441 ;  of  these,   1,434  are  in  Colorado,  and  forations  and  the  calico,  saturating 
1,000  in  Wyoming  Territory.  and  driving  out  the  air.     Tlie  tap  is  < 

6.  Wages  paid  to  all  classes,  $1,828,401.  prevent  tlie  escape  of  the  steam  gen< 

7.  Steam-engines  used,  42 ;  of  these,  20  are  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lime, 
in  Colorado.  an  interval  after  the  introduction  of  1 

8.  Value  of  real  estate,  $6,858,800;  of  this,  before  the  steam  attains  a  high  pre 
$5,448,100  are  credited  to  Colorado.  that  all  danger  can  be  avoided.     The 

9.  Acres  of  coal-land,  83,000  ;  23,592  being  the  steam  cracks  the  coal  away  from 
in  Colorado.  The  sprags  are  left  in  under  the  coal 

III.  Production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  allow  tlje  fissures  to  extend  as  far  as 

for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1880,  by  coal-fields  In  many  cases  the  coal  is  broken  av 

(tons  of  2,000  pounds) :  distance  of  several  inches  beyond  tli 

1.  BiTirMiNous :  the  drilled  holes.    The  expansive  for 

Appalachian  field ^'?i?^*-!?  steam  generated  by  the  usual  charge 

Western  field  (lllinoU,  Icdiana,  etc.) 8J2l,101  «„..i.,:j„«„  ;^„v^„*  o  qka^^.,,,^^    TuZr 

Michiganfleid ,...T!:.... msoo  Cartridges jsabout 2,850 pounds.  Ihec 

Triassic  field  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina)...       46.246  of  the  lime  takes  place  Subsequently 

l^ir-f  S^  Kansasfleid  •.•••••  —  ;•..••.•••.   ^282458  f^^t  may  be  measured  by  comparing 

All  fields  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.    1,477,736  '■*''^»' »""J   */«  *i*vooi-.^«   »'j  ^^    j^c**.^^ 

. .  of  a  quantity  of  lime  equal  to  that  us 

Total  bituminous 42,420,581  cartridges  before  and  after  slaking.    1 

^'  ^pSJay w"ik 28,010.819  ^f  ^^^^  »^  ^^^^  *®^  *<>  ^^^^^^  minutef 

ShodeisUuid 6.176  the  sprags,  or  props,  are  then  rem< 

_  ,  ,    ^,    ^^  „  sj^^M  coal  falls  from  tne  roof  in  large  masse 

T.t.i.nth«dt. is,us,m  a  elean  surface.    The  waste  in  dnst « 

Grand  total  coal  production 71,067,576  coal  is  much  less  than  when  powdcr  i 

Grand  total  of  hands  employed 170,586  blasting,  being  only  about  six  per  c. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  economy,  thoroughness,  avoidance  ( 

production  of  coal  in  England  was,  in  1855,  et«.,  the  new  process  offers  many  at 

64,661,401  tons,  in  1877  it  was   136,179,968  over  gunpowder-blasting;  but  its  greu 

tons,   and  in   1880  it  was  146.818,122  tons,  consists  in  averting  the  danger  of  e 

The  number  of  collieries  in  1880  was,  in  Eng-  from  the  ignition  of  gas  by  the  blast, 
land,  8,880,  nnd  in  the  United  States  3,264.  COLOMBIA  (Estados  Unidos  di 

COAL-MlNlNG  WITH   CAUSTIC  LIME.  bia).    For  statistics  relating  to  area,  1 

A  new  method  of  bringing  down  coal,  in  which  divit»ion,  population,  etc.,  see  "  Annu 

quicklime  takes  the  place  of  explosives,  has  pcBdia"  for  1877.    The  Executive  of  tl 

proved  a  success  in  English  coal-mines.    The  eracy,  President  F.  Zaldua,  inaugura 

lime  is  obtained  in  a  strongly  caustic  state  from  1,  1882,  died  later  in  the  year,  and  th 

mount^n  limestone.    It  is  first  ground  to  the  Congress  at  Bogotd  appointed  Messrs 

finest  powder,  and  then  pressed  into  compact  Aldana,  and  Hurtado  to  exercise  jc 

cakes  by  a  pressure  of  forty  tons.    The  cakes  Federd  executive  power  as  "  Desigr 

are  of  the  form  of  cartridges,  two  and  a  half  the  end  of  the  presidential  term.    Th 

inches  in  diameter,  with  a  groove  along  the  was  composed  of  the  following  Minis! 

side.    The  hydraulic  press,  specially  designed  retary  of  State  and  head  of  the  Wai 

for  compressing  the  cartridges,  can  be  erected  ment,  Sefior  B.  Noguera ;  Public  In 

at  a  moderate  cost  in  any  colliery.    The  car-  Seflor  J.  M.  Campas;  Interior,  Selloi 

tridges  are  ready  for  use  after  coming  out  of  the  Alirar ;  Finance,  Seflor  M.  Samper ; 

press,  but  until  they  are  needed  they  must  be  Sefior  N.  Borrero;  Foreign  Affairs, 

kept  ill  air-tight  boxes,  to  preserve  them  from  M.  Suijano  Wallis;  and  Public  Works 

damp.    The  drill-holes  are  made  with  a  light  OflSces,  Sefior  F.  F.  Paul, 
boring-machine,  and  an  iron  tube,  about  half        The  chief  magistrates  of  the  nine  St 

an  inch  in  diameter,  is  inserted  in  the  hole  as  follow : 

along  its  whole  length.     The  tube  is  provided        Antioquia,  Seflor  Lucien  Restrepo ; 

with  a  groove  along  the  outside  with  perfora-  Seflor  Benjamin  Noguera ;  BoyacA,  S€ 

tions.    A  bag  of  calico  covers  the  perforations  tides  Calderon ;  Cauca,  Seflor  Ezcqui 

and  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  has  a  tap  fitted  do ;  Cundinamarca,  Seflor  Daniel  Aldn 

on  at  the  other  end.    The  cartridges  are  lightly  dalena,  Seflor  Jos6  Maria  Campo  Sern 

rammed,  so  as  to  insure  their  filling  the  bore-  am&,  Seflor  Rafael  Nufiez;  Santand 

hole.     They  are  inclosed  with  tamping  in  the  Solon  Wilches;  Tolima,  Seflor  Mar« 

same  manner  as  a  gunpowder-charge.     The  rios.    Each  of  the  foregoing  functior 

charge  is  then  ready  for  blasting.     This  is  ac-  the  title  of  president,  except  those  of 

complishcd  by  connecting  the  tap  at  the  end  marca  and  Tolima,  who  are  styled  go 
of  the  iron  pipe  with  a  small  force-pump  by        The  United  States  Minister  Plenip 

means  of  a  flexible  tube,  nnd  forcing  in  a  qnan-  to  Colombia  is  General   Manney  (t 

tity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  quantity  of  September  21,  1881),  and  the  Unit 
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at  Bogotd  and  the  chief  Colombian  sea- 
jspectively  are:  Barranqnillo,  W.  W. 
;  Bogota,  B.  Koppel ;  Carthagena,  E. 
uith ;  Colon,  J.  Thoriugton ;  Panama, 
Uson ;  and  Kiohacha,  N.  Daniels, 
sgalation  strength  of  the  array  in  time 

is  2,000,  and  in  time  of  war  each  of 
States  is  required  to  furnish  a  contin- 
me  per  cent  of  its  population, 
avenue  and  expenditure  of  the  republic 
iscal  year,  1882-'S3,  were  officially  re- 
it  $6,327,540  and  $9,097,549,  thus 
a  deficit  of  $2,770,009.  The  previous 
had    been:    1881-'82 — income,    $5,- 

outlays,  $9,529,547;  showing  a  de- 
of  $3,612,547. 

ational  debt  was  reported  as  follows, 
ist  31,  1881 : 

D  debt $9,570,500 

debt 10,8S«,278 

ital $19,956,778 

)reigu  trade  of  the  republic  by  land 
was  as  foUows: 


ImperU. 

ExporU. 

$12,071,480 

10,897,003 

10.787,654 

8,70Js797 

$15,S';6,900 
13,S0V)3l 

13,711,511 

11.111.197 

'9-'80  the  exports  were  distributed  as 
To  the  United  States,  $4,565,200 ;  to 
,  $4,326,200;  to  France,  $1,971,000; 
lanv,  $1,648,000 ;  and  to  other  conn- 
,294,581;  together,  $18,804,981. 
allowing  articles  constituted  this  export 
at:  Quinine-bark,  $3,229,000;  cotfee, 
00;  leaf-tobacco,  $1,284,000;  hides, 
K)0;  cattle,  $528,000;  India-rubber, 
0;  vegetable  ivory  (tdgua\  $285,000; 
and  dye  woods,  $138,000;  gold  and 
illion,  $2,765,000 ;  gold  and  silver  ores, 
0. 

of  the  mo>t  valuable  products  of  Co- 
qainioe-  bark,  or  cinchona,  is  being  rap- 
baa:>ted  there  as  well  as  in  Pern,  and 
are  has  therefore  been  successfully  in- 
jd  into  Ceylon  and  Java.  We  may  be 
ted  to  add,  with  reference  to  this  impor- 
rug,  a  passage  we  take  from  Cassell's 
l*opular  Educator":  The  discovery  of 
<5dical  properties  of  cinchona-bark  is 
ped  in  great  obscurity.  All  that  we 
about  it  for  certain  is  this:  Before  the 
S'JS— that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sabsequent  Uy  the  discovery  of  America 
even  the  Spaniards  were  acquainted  with 
'^rifage  qualities  of  cinchona- bark  ;  but 
'  jear,  or  thereabout,  the  Countess  de 
^on,  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
^as  cured  of  a  violent  intermittent  fever 
^^ing  an  infusion  of  the  bark,  and  this 
'  it8  introduction  into  Europe.  Were  the 
» themselves  acquainted  with  it?  Hum- 
*^wers  this  question  very  positively  in 
negative,  and  refers  the  discovery  to  the 


Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  being  in  the  habit  of 
tasting  the  bark  of  every  tree  they  hewed 
down,  at  length  discovered  the  precious  febri- 
fuge. Other  authors  of  repute  contend  that 
the  virtues  of  cinchona- bark  were  known  to 
the  Indians  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Span- 
iards; but  the  question  again  arises  how  they 
first  became  acquainted  with  its  properties. 
To  account  for  tiiis,  the  ridiculous  tale  has 
been  invented  that  certain  animals,  while  la- 
boring under  fever,  happened  to  gnaw  the  bark 
of  one  of  the  cinchona- trees,  and  were  cured 
forthwith.  Far  more  probable  is  it  that  some 
cinchona-trees  having  been  laid  prostrate  by 
the  tempests  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  latter 
becoming  charged  with  the  medicinal  principle, 
some  person  laboring  under  fever  drank  of 
this  water,  was  cured,  and  published  the  result. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
remedy  first  became  popularized  in  Europe 
through  the  agency  of  Count  de  Chinchon, 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  whose  wife,  as  we  have 
said,  was  cured  of  intermittent  fever  by  its 
administration.  The  new  remedy,  however, 
was  badly  received  in  France  and  Italy.  The 
faculty  set  their  faces  against  it.  Physicians 
who  dared  prescribe  its  use  were  persecuted, 
and  it  was  only  the  patronage  of  Louis  XI  v 
which  ultimately  rendered  it  popular  in  France. 
This  monarch,  suffering  from  intermittent  fe- 
ver, was  cured  by  an  English  empiric  named 
Talbot,  by  means  of  a  secret  remedy.  This 
was  no  other  than  cinchona- bark.  Louis  XIV 
purchased  the  secret  for  the  sum  of  48,000 
iivres,  and  bestowed  yearly  a  pension  of  2,000 
livres  on  the  Englishman,  besides  giving  him 
letters  of  nobility.  Three  years  subsequently 
the  remedy  was  published.  It  was  a  highly 
concentrated  vinous  tincture  of  cinchona-bark. 
Cinchona-trees  grow  in  the  densest  forests  of 
Peru  and  Colombia.  The  task  of  discovering 
them,  removing  their  bark,  and  conveying  the 
latter  to  the  place  of  export,  is  troublesome, 
difficult,  and  dangerous.  In  these  forests  there 
are  no  roads.  Frightful  precipices  intersect 
the  path  of  the  cnscarillero^  or  bark-gatherer, 
across  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass,  even  while 
unembarrassed  by  a  load.  So  soon  as  the 
treasure  of  bark  has  been  secured,  these  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  proportionately  increase, 
so  that  the  comparatively  low  price  at  which 
cinchona  may  be  procured  is  in  itself  a  matter 
of  surprise. 

As  for  the  maritime  movement  in  1880-'81, 
it  may  be  judged  of  by  the  entries,  which  were: 
sailing-vessels,  1,119,  with  a  joint  tonnage  of 
79,600,  and  524  steamers  of,  together,  661,460 
tons. 

IMPORTS  FROM   TUE   UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMdiA  INTO 
THE   FOLLOWING   COUNTRIES   (mERCHANDISK  ONLY). 


YEARS. 

Unitwl  Sutea. 

United  .Kingdom. 

France. 

1ST3 

$5.R48.043 
6,830.946 
2,441,972 

|4,.'i40.1}»8 
4,.V>6.1)!U 
4,0SO.2r»3 

$1,679,100 

1879 

2.f)s2.7O0 

1S80 

5.c^2,or4 
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EXPORTS  TO  COLOMBIA  FROM  THE  SAME  OOUNTRISS. 


YEARS. 

VniUd  SUtw. 

Un:ud  Kingdom. 

Frmnoe. 

1878 

$4,495,322 
6,528,014 
VS^7,814 

$5,104,665 
4,40(»,:&6 
6,U6*»,216 

$4,088,700 

1879 

4J3U8,900 

lj>bo..., 

5,782,092 

TRADE  BETWEEN  COLOMBIA   AND  THE   UNITED    STATES, 
1869-82,   SPECIE   NOT  INCLUDED. 


In  1881  the  United  States  imported  from  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  $5,991,890  worth 
of  merchandise,  the  United  Kingdom  $6,677,- 
605,  and  France  $5,016,006;  while  the  United 
States  exported  to  Colombia  $5,883,138  worth, 
the  United  Kingdom  $5,999,776,  and  France 
$6,214,345. 

The  commercial  statistics  published  in  Co- 
lombia fail  to  show  the  export  of  precious 
stones,  such  as  topazes,  found  in  the  country,  of 
excellent  quality  and  in  considerable  amounts. 


FISCAL  YEARS. 

Net  imporU  from  the 
lormer  into  Um  latter. 

Domatk  czporti 

from  tlM  latter  t* 

the  fortiMr. 

1869 

$6,111,489 
4,827,481 
6,199,264 
6,407,948 
6,112,279 
7.518.984 

12,716,966 
5.83.'.842 
6,862.226 
6.J{7»',896 
6.861,296 
8.914,877 
5,78S,U8 
4,784,040 

$4,900,075 

1870 

4.612,861 

1871 

4,1Sa667 

1872 

4,41 6.258 

1878 

5.817,001 

1874 

^183.S45 

1876 

4.272.950 

1876 

8,946,449 

1677    

4.022,282 

1878 

4.669,226 

1S79 

5,486,687 

1880 

5,967,816 

1881 

5,179,S6« 

18S2 

6,280,916 

Total 

$92,292,546 

$67,645,699 

IMPORT  OF  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


nSCAL  YEARS. 


18G9 
1S70, 
1S71, 
1S72, 
1878, 
1874 
1875. 
1876 
1877. 
1S78, 
1S79. 
ISSO 
IS-^l. 
1SS2. 


Ch«mlraU, 

dragt,  dy«t, 

and  modi- 

cIdm  of  all 

kinds. 


$1,068,848 
1,0S4,S51 
1,800,064 
1,771,6:K) 
l.a%,741 
1,452,86) 
l,147.:«rt 
1.82:^837 
782,045 
1.472,213 
1,619,128 
1,327,295 
508,020 
1,108,200 


CoMft,  enidc, 

and  I«av« 
and  thells  of. 


$207,294 
179,608 
156,796 
170,460 
186,880 

98,'<78 
160,717 

84,278 
129,4S1 
116,972 
205,627 
87.VI81 
182,406 
220,221 


Cofbt. 


$178,600 

180,124 

824,144 

498,696 

642,876 

1,168,678 

950,976 

678,880 

948.008 

1.022,216 

1,864,988 

2,018,471 

1,200.853 

867,612 


HIdMand 
■ktai  othar 
khan  fan. 


$460,057 

588,805 

788,288 

818,179 

851,872 

1,127,872 

1,828.689 

1,118,888 

1,088,079 

1,401,847 

1,298,868 

1,776,206 

1,612,298 

1,821,816 


India-rnbbar 

Fnilts  of  all 

and  gutta- 

kinds,  includ- 

Brown tagar. 

parcha^ad«. 

ing  nnta. 

$684,648 

$17,872 

$966 

681,998 

88.024 

2,877 

1,148.889 

69,9^4 

12,677 

2.042,850 

181.161 

6,8SS 

2,698,189 

70,686 

2,246 

1,978,450 

22,971 

480 

1,450,662 

106,246 

1,01)2 

1,268,248 

96,470 

4,198 

1,670,511 

112.8Sfi 

71,«88 

1,00H,621 

186,151 

66,787 

1,047,266 

142.176 

14,226 

l,909,tr51 

ir6.184 

46.909 

1,898,744 

188,200 

4?,870 

767,426 

815,261 

6,891 

Otliar  mv 
cbaadiaa. 


$2,226,169 

l,!r67.9S6 

1,809,860 

692,479 

860,001 

1,M9,678 

7,154,446 

481,689 

426,4^8 

625,886 

764,28P 

888,025 

518,899 

869,648 


Total  taipart 

of  n^frrkan- 

diw.* 


$4,684,454 
4,508.728 
5,670,06s 
6,181 ,87i 
6,148,840 
7.86i?,767 

12,2S4,06s 
^ft84,27J, 
5.t>«8.82« 
5,&4S.(M8 
«,880,94« 
8.441,97^ 
6,991,S9o 
4.961.470 


DOMESTIC  EXPORT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 


FISCAL  YEARS. 


ISGO 
ISTO 
1871 
1S72 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1870 
1877 
1S7S 
1879 
18S> 
18S1 
1S82 


Wheat-floor. 


$I8«^,772 
175,071 
196,146 
248,182 
802,26JJ 
817,878 
202.691 
282,629 
174.6S7 
220,175 
170,720 
224,661 
228.863 
872,099 


Coal.  Utu- 

minout,  and 

other. 


$182,918 

22.864 

167.756 

16^4,223 

148,628 

124.448 

120,(194 

104,292 

85,210 

66,078 

4S980 

61,107 

27,902 

41,914 


Cotton, 

manafiMT* 

tUTM  ot 


|6n6.4r8 

8(>l).668 

266.068 

89,267 

88.226 

60,478 

101,850 

108,847 

466,109 

545,017 

6(M,267 

5S6.692 

888,188 

627,383 


PnigiyChaiP- 

icals,  medl* 

dnct,  addi, 

akhet,  and 

dya-itnfb. 


$171,959 
254,680 
402,091 
279,646 
418,755 
257,767 
271,267 
279,000 
266,281 
862,^65 
290,841 
811,788 
289,649 
801,411 


Olauand 
glaai-wara. 


$17,096 

7,547 

6.691 

46,871 

82,588 
61,S«2 
42,4rO 
86.8;'9 
48.668 
79.609 
46,662 
89,C20 
88,680 
45,866 


Iron  and 
■iecl,  and 
manulac* 

tureaof. 


Oil,  mineral, 
Rfined. 


$^82,282 

1,281,804 

881.886 

973,065 

1,265,090 

1,160,4:8 

7.\^,409 

68.>.6()1 

942.481 

962,281 

1,124,619 

1,822,696 

1,(80,988 

1,165,827 


$22,346 
84.862 
62,474 

48,vS74 
62.405 
47,715 
8s,6i)6 
^S.8T8 
44,188 
b(\8n 
29.669 
C5,-18 
tJ4.C02 
85,816 


Papar  and 

■tatfcnflry. 


$24,098 

8,<i67 

22.978 

27,6i»9 

43,S24 

78,229 

70,450 

49,673 

71,861 

136.449 

186,688 

147,822 

123,115 


Proriiloaa. 


$6€8.5n 
752,668 
7U7,5t» 
960,189 
868486 

1,025,927 

1,194  860 
874.800 
681,661 
715,504 
771,194 
604,880 
617,808 

1,101,601 


IMPORT  OP  SPECIE  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA,  AND  EXPORT 
THEREOF   TO   THE   LATTER. 


FISCAL  YEARS. 

Imporla. 

$607,262 
4H7.467 
866,7i'4 
46S077 
262.124 
8S.').676 
668,242 
46.3,373 
431.067 
666,0.'S6 
866,167 
6»^.6s3 
528,140 
429,818 

Exports. 

1809 

$847J890 

18T0 

638.465 

18T1 

8.Vi,680 
2-^6,860 

1^72 

1873 

241.918 

1874 

92.644 

1875 

66.882 

1S76 

69,282 

1877 

93.490 

1«57S 

197.107 

1879 

243.440 

IS*^) 

155,780 
231.241 

I'^'^l 

1882 

290,640 

The  first  and  only  railroad  finished  in  Co- 
lombia, besides  the  one  from  Sabanilla  to  Bar- 
ranquilla,  twenty-eiprht  kilometres,  is  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  across  the  Isthmus,  seventy -five 
kilometres  (forty-seven  miles),  now  the  prop- 
erty of  tlie  Pannma  Canal  Company. 

Other  railroads  authonzed  to  be  constmcted 
by  the  Colombian  Conj^re^^s  during  several  ses- 
sions of  the  past  two  years  are :  1.  The  North- 
ern, to  connect  the  States  of  Cundinamarca, 
Boyacd,  and  Santander  with  the  Magdalena 
River ;  2.  The  Canca  Railway,  from  Cali,  on  the 
Cauca  River,  to  J^uenaventnra,  on  the  Pacific, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  kilometres,  of 

*  ReH'xport  not  deducted. 
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which  thirty-threo  are  in  operation;  3.  The 
Antioqaia  Railroad,  from  Port  Berrio,  on  the 
Ma^rdalena,  to  Medellin  in  the  State  of  An- 
tioqaia, two  hundred  kilometres,  of  which 
nxteen  are  finished ;  4.  The  Cucata,  to  the 
port  St,  Buenaventura,  on  the  Tulia  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  (Vene- 
zaela),  one  hundred  and  thirtj-eight  kilome- 
tres, one  quarter  finished ;  6.  A  small  railway 
between  the  upper  Magdalena  and  the  Honda 
rapids,  soon  to  be  finished;  6.  The  Bogota 
and  Gu*ardot  Railroad,  the  latter  a  village  near 
Honda. 

A  project  is  besides  on  foot  to  connect  bj 
rail  tne  port  of  Riohacha  with  the  rich  coal- 
mines forming  the  basin  of  the  river  Cesar,  in 
the  State  of  Magdalena;  and  several  short 
bninch-lines  to  stretch  from  Bogotd  to  im- 
portant points  in  the  Savana,  such  as  Facata- 
tiva,  Cipaquira,  Pandi,  and  others. 

Respecting  the  Panama  Canal,  a  report, 
which  has  just  been  made  to  Rear- Admiral 
Cooper,  commanding  the  North  Atlantic  sta- 
tion, by  Lieutenant  Raymond  P.  Rodgers,  of 
the  navy,  has  the  great  merit  of  describing 
amply,  intelligibly,  and  candidly  exactly  what 
has  been  done  toward  constructing  the  canal, 
snd  what  remains  to  be  done.  It  differs  from 
the  rose- colored  generalities  of  the  financial 
managers  of  the  enterprise  on  the  one  hand, 
uid  on  the  other  from  the  depreciatory  oriti- 
cbms  and  the  prophecies  of  evil  set  forth  by  the 
partisans  of  the  rival  routes  through  Teh  nan  te- 
pee and  Nicaragua. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  vanguard  of  the 
eoDstmction  party  arrived  at  Aspinwall,  they 
not  only  found  no  part  of  their  way  cleared, 
bat  even  the  proposed  line  of  the  canal  not  cer- 
tainly fixed,  and  no  houses  to  live  in  or  build- 
iiursfit  for  the  storage  of  their  tools,  machinery, 
oktl  property.  What  has  been  since  accom- 
pli^ied,  as  Lieutenant  Rodgers  makes  plain, 
is  the  building  of  wharves  at  the  termini,  the 
section  of  workshops  all  along  the  line,  the 
i^ng  up  of  machinery  therein,  the  construc- 
ticQ  of  villages  for  the  workmen  and  engi- 
neers, the  definite  fixing  of  the  axis  of  the 
(anal,  and  the  clearance  of  the  route  from 
surface  ifnpediments  to  a  width  of  over  800 
fe^  throughout.  Lately  the  delayed  contracts 
have  been  completed.  It  is. safe  to  say  that 
the  machine-digging  of  the  canal  proper  will 
open  with  vigor  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry 
Mason. 

Bat  the  details  also  show  that  a  greater 
ooantity  of  actual  excavation  has  already  been 
done  by  manual  labor  than  many  people  sup- 
pnse.  On  the  Colon  section  there  has  been 
ranch  dredging  for  the  basin  in  which  vessels 
aboot  to  enter  the  canal  may  lie  in  security. 
At  Gorgona  the  excavation  of  the  main  cut 
bis  been  begun  by  hand.  Beyond  Obispo,  650 
men  have  been  for  some  weeks  engaged  in  the 
aetnal  work  of  canal -digging.  In  the  Culebra 
section,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  route, 
tbey  have  dug  down  to  the  proposed  full  depth 


of  the  canal.  In  short,  it  is  evident  from  the 
observations  of  Lieutenant  Rodgers,  that  not 
only  reservoirs  and  railways  for  carrying  off 
the  refuse,  besides  other  important  aids,  have 
been  thoroughly  prepared,  and  docks,  quarters, 
machinery,  and  rolling-stock  made  ready,  but 
in  four  sections  the  actual  work  of  digging-  is 
going  on  by  manual  labor. 

The  theory  of  a  sea-level  canal  is  to  be  strictly 
carried  out,  in  preference  to  the  lock  system, 
which  the  American  naval  engineers  were  in- 
clined to  consider  less  difficult  and  less  costly. 
Lieutenant  Rodgers  does  not  conceal  his  opinion 
that  the  completion  of  the  canal,  now  announced 
by  Count  de  Lesseps  for  the  year  1888,  will  be 
postponed  far  beyond  that  date,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  hitherto  given,  namely,  $120,000,- 
000,  will  be  very  largely  exceeded.  So  confi- 
dent is  Lieutenant  Rodgers  as  to  the  latter 
point  that,  although  studiously  cautious  and 
apparently  unswayed  by  prejudice  throughout 
his  report,  he  yet  concludes  that  **it  seems 
probable  that  this  will  undergo  the  experience 
of  many  other  great  projects — that  the  original 
subscribers  must  again  subscribe  or  lose  their 
venture,  and  that  new  stockholders  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  share  the  profits."  "When  it  is 
refiected  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
how  long  the  preliminaries  have  dragged,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  canal  will  not  be  open 
before  the  year  1890,  at  the  earliest;  and,  as 
the  statistics  of  Lieutenant  Rodgers  show  that 
the  sum  of  $26,000,000  has  already  been  ex- 
pended, it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  original  estimate  of  cost  will  be  exceeded. 
Still,  the  existing  expenditures  include  the  cost 
of  all  the  machinery  thus  far  ordered,  as  well 
as  the  purchase  of  grounds,  while  about  5,000 
men  are  under  constant  employ.  Besides,  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  company's  shares 
were  taken  up  makes  it  obvious  that  more 
money  could  easily  be  raised  if  required,  and  in 
any  case  it  would  seem  possible  to  enlarge  the 
capital  stock  instead  of  calling  upon  the  original 
subscribers  to  put  in  more  money. 

The  Colombian  Post-Office  forwarded,  in 
1879-'80,  463,882  letters  and  413,850  newspa- 
pers, and  money  to  the  amount  of  $2,288,974, 
exclusive  of  4,920  kilogrammes  of  gold,  and 
14,848  kilogrammes  of  silver. 

The  length  of  telegraphs  in  operation  in  the 
country,  in  1879-'80,  was  2,900  kilometres, 
(1,865  miles),  and  the  number  of  telegrams 
passed  over  the  wires  was  150,204. 

The  foreign  hospital  at  Panama  received  in 
1882  1,154  sick  persons,  of  whom  only  76 
died ;  the  patients  received  belonged  to  thirty- 
three  different  nationalities.  The  municipal- 
ity of  the  capital,  Bogota,  has  asked  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000,  in  order  to  improve  its  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

Two  candidates  for  the  presidency  are 
prominently  before  the  country,  ex-President 
Raphael  Nuflez,  for  re-election,  and  General 
Solon  Wilches. 
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COLORADO.    The  following  were  the  State  Total  valuation  us  reported |iom40^ 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Frederick  General  wrenue  fund,  4.miii  ux 4n; 

W.  Pitkin  (Republican) ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Capitol  Building.  #  mill  ux w,^ 

H.  A.  W.  Tabor;   Secretary  of  State,  N.  H.  f„^n?A^um!tmiu'Si"!^     '.":       lol 

Melldrnm ;  Treasurer,  Nathan  S.  Culver ;  An-  Mute  and  blind  fund  i-miii  tax ......'..'.'..'..'.       siv* 

ditor,  Eugene  K.  Stimpson :  Attorney-General,  Sf******'^'  ^^?^;5  ^**i *'i?"l^  •.•.;  i ^'' 

nu^  1       w    \TT  '^Vi.      o  •*      J      /r-Div  University  of  Colorado  ftind,  4-miU  tax 20,! 

Charles  W.  W  right ;  Superintendent  of  Public  stock-inspection  fund,  v^-mili  tax u,i 

Instruction,  Joseph  C.  Shattuck ;    Adjutant-  Miiitaiy  poll-tax  fUnd,  |i  per  poll  on  ijji,n6 

General,  Robert  S.  Roe;  State  Librarian,  Jo-       ^^ J^ 

seph  C.  Shattuck.    Supreme  Court — Henvy  C.  Grand  total  tax  for  the  state |6i0,i 

Thatcher,  Chief-Justice,  and  Samuel  H.  Elbert        m.     -  „      .      .         ^  ^         x    ^  ^i      l 
and  WUbur  F.  Stone,  aiociates.  ^he  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bu 

Statistics.— From  the  county  returns  to  the  P^'o^^ct  for  1881 : 

State  Auditor  of  taxable  property,  it  appear,  ggjit^^r/:::::::::::::::::;::::;::;:::  ^^; 

that  Lake,  Fremont,  and  Gilpin  are  the  only  Custer  County 7M,< 

counties  which  do  not  show  an  increase  in  Clear  Ciwk  county 2,204,1 

their  wealth.    The  increased  val nation  for  the  Fremont  County  ..!!!"**.!"!*.'..**.'.!!  14; 

year  is  $19,884,357.09.    The  county  values  are  Ciipin  county. ..!'.!*.!*.*.!'.'.;'.!*.'.!'.'.*.;;*.'.'.'.'.;*.   2,16x1 

M  follows-  Grand  County 10,( 

asiouows.  Gunnison  County 5e5,( 

Arapahoe |84,NJT.T80  00  Hinsdale  County Uljt 

Bent 8,282,011  00  Lake  County 12,T88,S 

Boulder 4,477,050  00  La  Plata  and  8an  Juan  Counties ^ 40,<] 

Chaffbe 2,651,568  00  Ouray  County 73,( 

Clear  Creek 2, 1 28,209  29  Park  County 85<»,( 

Conelos 1,486,298  00  Pitkin  County 120,C 

Costilla 958,98148  Rio  Grande  County 280,( 

Ouster 1,478,628  61  Saguache  County 68,{ 

Dolores 484,650  00  Summit  County 1,82S,C 

Douglas 1,242,144  00  

Elbert 1,610,638  00  Total $22,208,2 

EIPmo 4,879,87600  ^     ^,  u   i      *i.         •    •        •    j     * 

Fremont 2,004,165  00        On  the  whole,  the  mining  industry  was  | 

^"P^ ^'4^079  00  P^^'o^s  during  the  year.     In  most  of  the  n( 

Gunnison*,*.*.*.*.*.'.'.' '.^*.'.^*.'.\'! **.*!.*!.'.'.'.* !.'.'.*     2,84o!956  00  districts  a  Considerable  increase  of  dev< 

Hinsdale *. '.!!..!.......*.       880^460  00  ment  and  production  took  place.    The  ^ 

jeifeS?n.:::;::::::: •:;:::.•;.;:;;.•:.•;:;.•:::  l^^^o^  retum  wm  be  somewhat  greater  than  «.. 

Lake 4,686,075  00  1881.    The  yield  of  the  Leadville  miues  IS 

J^f!*^ ?'iS«*S2?  SX  greatest  ever  produced  in  that  section. 

Larimer ^ 8,005,263  00  St  x  mi     •  1.1 

LasAnimas 8,00^743  00  San  Juan  country  Will  give  a  much  largei 

Oany 657,684  00  tum  than  ever  before,  and  the  same  is 

RTkin*!::::::::::::*.:::;:::*.::;;:::::;:::::  ^'809;94ooo  pected  of  Gunnison  and  pitkin.  summit 

Puebk) . !*.*.!    '. ! *. *. *. '. '. *. V.'.'.V. *. . *. ! *. *. *. '. *. *. *. '. *. '. *. !     7,066^720  00  y ield  about  the  same  as  in  1 881 ,  Boulder  i 

Ko^'utt""'^'* ^C'owoo  ly  fifty  per  cent  more,  while  Gilpin  and  ( 

Haifuache*..! !!!..!*.!'.*.'.'.*.*.*.*.!]*.!!*.'.*.*.*.'.!*!*.*.       169'612  00  Creek  will  make  a  good  report.    But  few  i 

SanJuan ®?f ^5!^  *^  Were  made,  though   several  of  considei 

Summit 1.881,239  00  •*.    j  j  a*   *•  ^  ai. 

"vv^eid !....     6;ii8;896  08  magnitude  were  under  negotiation  at  the  t 

'■ of  the  year.    There  were  no  excitements 

'^®*** $104,440,688  67  but  few  important  discoveries,  yet  the  dev« 

The  value  of  the  different  items  of  property  ™«°t  ^^  all  sections  continued  with  mor 

is  as  follows :  l^ss  energy.    The  most  conspicuous  event 

VkiontioB.  the  removal  of  the  Grant  smelter  to  Dei 

2,642,777^^  acres  ofiand  and  improvements. .  $is,7i4,836  00  and  the  erection  there  of  one  of  the  finest 

2,245tVb  miles  of  railroad  and  valuaUon 17,783,158  24  tahliahnients  of  its  kind  in  the  world       A 

Value  of  merchandise 7,982,912  00  ^aoiisnments  OI   US  KlUQ  m  me  wOriQ.      A 

Amount  of  capital  in  manufkcturinif 907,021  00  terial  advance  in  the  treatment  of  low-g 

Town  and  city  lots *J'}?^'2?4  00  ores  has  been  made  by  the  successful  estab 

e^ofmui^* :  .* : :  : : : ; : : : : : : .   : : : : : : : : : ;  ^isui?  So  ment  of  the  Bancroft-  waiker  process,  w 

4'ioasses .'.....*!'..*!.*.*.*.         6'549  00  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  Ihe  affair 

K^rop;:::::;::::::::::::::::::::;:::  JfflSS  isss.  it  is  nndersumd  that « ia.;g«  par 

4,167  eoats 4,028  00  these  mills  will  be  manufactured  m  Denvei 

4,507  swine  ....        24.883  00        The  product  of  the  Leadville  district  f oi 

8.481  all  other  animals 27,467  00  i     *        V.  »•  ..i.  r  n  t» 

Musical  instruments 2971*214  00  1^8^  quarter  ot  the  year  was  as  follows :  Poi 

Clocks  and  watches 29!>,68i  60  of  lead,  17,009,228 ;  ounces  of  silver,  1,336  ' 

Jewelry,  gold  anl  silver  plate 87,816  00  o„n«ea  of  ffold    2  92 1       Totftl   rnrrenrv  vj 

MoDey  and  credit a522,89S  26  2^°*if„  .X,^   W  ^^^^^\      V^"*   currency  VI 

Carrlajres  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds 915,988  00  $5,783,127.      The  total  value  of  the  OUtpul 

Household  property A^Aiti  2!  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows: 

All  other  property 2,866.685  64  •' 

Bank  and  other  shares 1,201.878  00  1R79...   $10,888,740  11881 $13,1' 

Insurance  premiums 28^3,22:3  44  is&O 14,187,697  |  1S82 1S,2: 

Grand  total $104,440,6S8  57        The  population  of  the  State  in  1880 

The  State  tax  for  the  year  is:  194,327,  of  whom  129,131  were  mades  and 
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aales,  154,537  natives  and  89,790  for-  the  District  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chilcott  held 
ra,  191.126  white,  2,435  colored,  612  the  position  nearly  four  years,  until  be  was,  in 
S  and  154  Indians.  There  were  93,608  1866,  elected  to  Congress  under  the  Stute  or- 
wenty-one  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  ganization  then  formed,  and  wliich  sought  ad- 
were  whites  of  foreign  hirth ;    9,321  mission  into  the  Union.    But  Congress  refused 

ten  years  old  and  upward,  or  5*9  per  to  receive  Colorado  as  a  State  at  that  time,  and 

ere  nnahle  to  read,  and  10,474,  or  6*6  Mr.  Chilcott  could  not  take  his  seat.    In  1867 

t,  were  unahle  to  write.    There  were  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  Congress  for  the 

1  the  United  States  31,827  persons  horn  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  served  one  term, 

rado.    The  yield  of  barley  was  107,116  It  was  he  who  introduced  and  secured  the  pas- 

;    corn,  455,968;    oats,   640,900;    rye,  sage  of  a  bill  repealing  the  act  wliich  discrimi- 

wheat,   1,425,014.      There  were   on  nated  against  all  the  territory  west  of  the  west 

12,257  horses,  2,581  mules  and  asses,  line  of  Kansas  and  east  of  the  east  line  of  Cali- 

rorking-oxen,  28,770  miich-cows,  815,-  fomia,  by  charging  letter  postage  on  all  printed 

ler  cattle,   746,443   sheep,   and   7,656  matter  between    the    two    boundaries.     Mr. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  Chilcott   was  a  member  of    the    Territorial 

its  was  599 ;  capital,  $4,311,714;  hands  Council,  and  president  of  that  body  during  the 

ed,    5,074 ;    value    of    material    used,  session  of  1872-^73.    He  was  also  a  member 

262;  products,  $14,260,159.  in  1874.    In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  State 

3  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  State  Legislature  from  Pueblo  County,  and  during 

,250,000  cattle,  two  thirds  of  which  are  the  session  of  18787^79  he  was  prominently 

ed  ;  1,000,000  of  these  cattle  are  in  the  before  the  Legislature  as  a  candidate  for  United 

dong  the  Arkansas  and  Purgatory  Riv-  States  Senator,  Mr.   Hill,  however,  securing 

I  the  other  1,250,000  are  north  of  the  the  place. 

along  the  waters  of  the  Republican,  Poutioal   Nominations. — The  Republican 

tte,  and  in  the  North,  South,  and  Mid-  State  Convention  met  in  Denver  on  the  14th 

ks.  of  September,  and  on  the  following  day  nomi- 

ED  States  Senator — On  the  11th  of  nated  candidates  as  follows:    For  Governor, 

George  M.  Chilcott  was  appointed  by  Ernest  L.  Campbell,  of  Lake ;  Lieutennnt-Gov- 

►vemor   United  States  Senator,  in  the  ernor,  "William  Meyer,  of  Costilla;  Congress, 

f  Henry  M.  Teller,  appointed  Secretary  J.  B.  Belford,  of  Gilpin ;  Secretary  of  State, 

Interior,  in  President  Arthur's  Cabinet.  Melvin  Edwards,  of  Summit;  State  Treasurer, 

ge    M.  Chilcott  was  born  in   Trough  Frederick  J.  Walsen,  of  Huerfano ;  State  Au- 

Valley,  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsyl-  ditor,  John  C.  Abbott,  of  Larimer ;  Attorney- 

Tanoary  2,  1828.     He  was  reared  on  a  General,  D.  F.  Urmy,  of  Pueblo ;  Superintend- 

ind  received  a  common-school  educa-  ent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  C.  Shattuck,  of 

[n  the  spring  of  1844  he  removed  with  Weld ;  Regents  of  the  State  University,  James 

?nts  to  Jefferson  County,  Iowa,  where  Rice,   of  Pneblo,  L.  S.  Cornell,  of  Ronlder; 

d,   working  upon  a  farm,  about  two  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  C.  Helm, 

He  subsequently  taught  school,  and  of  El  Paso, 

irsaed  the  study  of  medicine,  until  the  Ernest  L.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Woodford 

of  1850,  after  which  he  located  near  his  County,  Kentucky,  thirty-six  years  old.     He 

and  engaged  in  farming.    In  1853  he  was  educated  in  Bethany  College,  Virginia, 

w;ted,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  Sheriff  of  Harrodsburg  College,  Kentucky,  the  Illinois 

m  County,  which   oflBco  he  held  one  State  University  at  Jacksonville,  Heidelberg 

In  1856  he  removed  to  Burt  County,  University,  Germany,  and  the  Wurzburg  Uni- 

ka,    where  he   was  shortly  afterward  versity,  Germany.    He  is  a  lawyer  by  profes- 

to  represent  the  counties  of  Burt  and  sion,  and  went  to  Colorado  in  1874.     In  1879 

ng  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legisla-  he  went  to  Leadville,  and  in   1881   became 

hich  met  in  session  at  Omaha,  in  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Leadville,  which  posi- 

of  1856-*57.    Mr.  Chilcott  started,  in  tion  he  still  holds. 

ing  of  1859,  for  the  famous  ** Pike's  The  Democratic  nominees  were:  For  Gov- 

lonntry,'*   arriving  at  Denver    in    the  ernor,  James  B.  Grant ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 

of  May.     He  engaged  in  prospecting  John  R.  Prowers;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank 

the  summer  and  in  the  fall  following  C.  Johnson ;    Treasurer,  Dennis  Sullivan ;  An- 

elected  from  the  town  of  Arapahoe  to  ditor,  Ansel  Watrous ;  Attorney-General,  B.  F. 

nstitntional  Convention,  which  met  at  Montgomery;    Superintendent  of   Public    In- 

In  October,  1860,  he  removed  to  struction,  Frank  M.  Brown ;    Regent  of  the 

rn  Colorado,  now  Pueblo  County.     He  University,  J.  M.  Vanauken ;   Judge  of  the 

1  in  farming  during  1861-'62,  and  in  Supreme  Court,  Vincent  D.  Markham;   Con- 

)  located  upon  a  farm  of  his  own,  twelve  gressman,  S.  S.  Wallace, 

ast  of  Pueblo.     He  served  as  a  member  The  Greenbackers  nominated  for  Governor, 

Territorial  I^egislature  in  the  first  two  George  W.  Woy ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Theo- 

i  of  that  body.     In  1863  he  received  dore  O.  Saunders;  Secretary  of  State,  William 

^resident  Lincoln  the  appointment  of  N.  Bachelder;  Treasurer,  John  L.  Ilerzinger; 

r  of  the  United  States  Land-OfiSce  for  Auditor,  Amos  K.  Frost;  Attorney -General, 
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Alvah  H.  Breman ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Washburn ;  Regents 
of  the  University,  Seth  Terry  and  WCliam  J. 
Lynde;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  L.  F.  Hol- 
lingsworth ;  Congressman,  Leland  W.  Green. 
Election  Retubns. — The  election  in  No- 
vember resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  DemocTatio 
Governor  and  of  Republicans  for  most  of  the 
other  offices.  The  vote  in  most  cases  is  not 
officially  determined  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  in  January.  Unofficial  figures,  for 
Governor,  from  all  but  one  coanty,  with  the 
reported  majority  in  that,  give  29,897  for 
Grant  and  27,552  for  Campbell;  Democratic 
msyority,  2,345.  The  following  is  the  declared 
result  for  Congressman,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Regents  of  the  University : 


CougnmoMOt 


Jodje. 


Belford. 


lUgmU. 


80,^7  Helm 83,835  Rice 82,421 


Wallace. . . .  29.0i«)  Markham ....  29,819 
Green 1,195  HoUinifSvrorih.   1,300 


S-jatterlnif . .       42  Scattering 9 

Kep.  plurality  1,767  Kop.  plurality. .    G16 


CorneU 82,001 

Vanauken..  27,921 

Lynde 1,222 

Terry 1,289 

Scattering..  6 

Rep.plar...|JJ^ 


A  constitutional  amendment,  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  adopted  at  the  same  elec- 
tion, the  vote  being  32,861  for,  and  8,838 
against.    The  new  Legislature  will  stand : 


LEOISLATURK. 


8  nato. 


Hona*. 


Republicans 
Democrats  . 


Repabllcanm^ority...  .         8 


17 
9 


86 
18 


28 


Joint  ballet. 

53 
22 


81 


A  Mining  and  Industrial  Exposition  was 
held  in  Denver  in  August. 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE,  AMERI- 
CAN, IN  1832.  A  series  of  disasters  befell 
the  country  in  1881  which  reduced  the  accu- 
mulation of  national  wealth  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing-point. In  the  severe  winter  of  1880-'81 
great  Mimbers  of  cattle  perished  on  the  Plains. 
Snow-storms  entailed  heavy  expenses  on  the 
transportation  companies.  The  crop  of  wintef 
wheat  was  a  failure.  The  parching  summer  or 
1831  caused  a  deficiency  in  spring  wheat  and 
the  other  cereals.  Com  alone  fell  five  hun- 
dred million  bushels  below  the  previous  crop. 
Finally,  the  cotton-crop  was  a  million  and  an 
eighth  bales  less  than  the  product  of  the  season 
before,  and  inferior  in  quality ;  yet  the  losses 
were  still  within  the  amount  of  the  exportable 
surplus,  and,  coming  after  years  of  unusual  pro- 
duction, did  not  check  the  consumptive  demand, 
and  consequently  produced  no  contraction  in 
the  general  industrial  and  mercantile  business 
of  the  country.  The  effects  wore,  however, 
serious,  though  they  did  not  amount  to  a  gen- 
eral commercial  depression.  The  consequences 
were  not  developed  until  1882.  Industrial  ex- 
pansion was  arrested  in  certain  directions,  par- 
ticularly in  railroad-building  and  the  depend- 
ent industries.    The  general  rise  in  wages  con- 


sequently stopped  short.  The  prices  < 
necessaries  of  life  at  the  time  became 
higher.  The  discontent  of  the  laboring 
pie,  and  their  extensive  and  mostly  unsi 
ful  strikes,  were  the  most  conspicuou 
nomical  features  of  the  year.  This  st 
things  continued  until  the  abundant  hi 
of  1882  caused  the  prices  of  food  to  fa 
relieved  the  working  class  from  the  chiei 
of  their  distressed  position.  The  impoi 
not  begin  to  decline  in  response  to  the 
age  in  the  crops  and  the  diminished  ex 
tion  during  tiie  fiscal  year  1881-'82.  Tl 
enues  of  the  Government  were  larger  tha 
before.  The  accumulation  of  a  surplus 
Treasury,  and  the  disposal  made  of  it  b; 
gresa,  aroused  a  popular  demand  for  the 
sion  of  taxes  and  stimulated  the  free-tra< 
tation.  The  import  trade  would  speed il 
caught  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  harv< 
1882,  which  were  as  abundant  as  those 
previous  year  were  deficient;  but  the 
tainty  of  the  action  of  Congress  caused 
tial  cessation  of  operations  in  all  branc 
business  which  would  be  directly  affect 
tariff  or  internal  revenue  reductions, 
stagnation  in  the  tobacco  industry  and  in 
other  departments,  and  subsidence  in  tl 
port  traae,  were  the  most  noteworthy 
dents  of  the  later  months  of  the  calenda: 
Production  and  imf)ortation  had  been 
stimulated,  and  stocks  had  accumulated 
what  in  advance  of  the  consumptive  dc 
Low  prices  and  small  profits  gave  diffici 
the  manufacturers  ana  traders  in  1881- 
dear  living  did  to  the  workmen.  A  r€ 
would  have  come,  which  would  be  grea 
account  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand 
the  losses  of  1881  began  to  be  felt ;  but 
precipitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  unei 
ticipations  of  congressional  action. 

The  mania  for  speculation,  which,  w 
few  years,  has  extended  to  the  staple  pr 
of  the  country,  reached  an  unprecei 
height  in  1881-^82.  With  short  crops  of 
rings  of  speculators  in  Chicago  comn 
manipulating  prices  and  engrossing  su 
The  price  of  wheat  was  driven  above  t 
porting  point,  and  European  customer 
plied  their  wants  from  elsewhere.  Th* 
ping  which  visited  New  York  for  grain-c 
deserted  that  port  American  millers 
obliged  to  pay  more  than  normal  pric 
grain,  and  the  bread  of  the  people  wa 
made  dearer.  At  the  close  of  the  cro 
there  was  a  large  stock  of  wheat  remi 
The  corners  were  continued  through  ih 
half  of  1882,  and  even  when  the  crop  c 
was  assured,  wild  and  contradictoiT*  i 
being  spread  to  influence  prices.  In  th 
ooUapse  many  banks  and  business  house 
dragged  down  with  the  losing  party 
gamblers.  The  unsatisfactory  slowuea 
which  the  new  crop  of  1882  was  exporte 
the  harvest  is  attributed  to  the  influence 
late  speculations. 
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Ill 


There  waa  a  comer  io  wheat  for  July  delivery 
at  Chicago,  by  which  the  price  was  ran  up  to 
$1.35  a  bushel.  The  losers  appealed  to  the  ar- 
bitration committee  of  the  Chicago  Exchange, 
which  decided  that  they  must  settle  at  the 
price  which  the  buyers  were  able  to  fix.    The 


St.  Louis  Exchange  shortly  before  decided  that 
contracts  should  be  settled  at  a  price  even  be- 
low what  the  sellers  were  willing  to  agree  to. 

The  difference  in  the  commercial  conditions 
of  the  two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  ta- 
ble: 


ARTICLEa 


Grd  and  cnrreDcj  in  Tnited  States  NoTcmbor  1st. 

Tottl  cifaringa  in  twenty-three  cities ^ 

Mcreaotije  fiiilares 

Imports  of  ffoid  and  silver  (eleven  months) 

Kxports  of  gold  and  silver  (eleven  inonths) 

Imports  of  merchandLse  (eleven  months) 

Fj^torts  of  merchandise  (eleven  months)^ 

ExBrfs  of  exports  over  im  ports 

Excess  of  imports  over  exiiorts 

KsUroads  constructed  (estimated),  miles 

Gross  eaniDgn  fiftv-foar  railroads  (eleven  months) 

Wheat  raiaad(e«timated).  bushels 

Cora  raised  (estimated)  bushels 

GotXoa  nised,  1882  (estimated),  bales 

PIf -Irao,  tona 

Aatbndte  ooaL  1SS2  (approximated),  tons 

Imnugratinn  (eleven  months) 


1881. 


1888. 


$1.455,&31,000 

$1,4S$,888,554 

64,832.000,000 

61,548,000,000 

81, 155,182 

101,547,664 

65,614,598 

19,182,£00 

1S,8(W,482 

64,000.489 

612,871,846 

698,310,224 

750,487,486 

675,021,019 

148,616,689 

18.289,205 

9,400 

11,000 

|224,9S0,86l« 

$267,172,180* 

880,1100,000 

610,(00,000 

1,194,000,000 

1,685,000,000 

6,480,845 

7,000,000 

4.461,000 

2^,500,000 

29,260,000 

632,465 

705,259 

The  prices  of  the  leading  staples  on  or  about  the  81  st  of  December  for  three  years  were  as 
follows : 


MERCHANDISE. 


Codoo.  middling  npiands,  per  pound 

Wool,  American  XX,  P^r  ponnd 

Irae,  American  pif^.  No.  1,  per  ton  . . . 
Whert,  No.  38  red  winter,  per  boshel . 

Cora,  Western  mixed,  per  bushel 

Fara,  mesa,  per  barrel 


1888. 


lOAc 

a5c(^  48c. 

$25  00  (g^  $26  00 


1881. 


87c.  (g^  46c. 
$25  60^127  00 


$109i(g^$110i    $141i(^|14S« 


69c.  ^n  67c. 
$18  87i(^$18  50 


66c.  Oi  71c. 
$17  60(^119  60 


1880. 


lUfc. 

87c.  Q^  4?4c. 

$24  00(^126  00 

$117i(9i$l  Ifi 

64c  @  68c. 

$14  00 


Foreign  Commebge. — The  returns  of  the 
aports  and  imports  for  1882  present  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  those  of  tne  preceding 
year.  This  was  wholly  due  to  the  diminished 
exports  of  breadstufis,  cotton,  and  proyisions. 
Petroleum  was  the  only  one  of  the  great  sta- 
ples which  showed  an  increase.  The  three 
classes  named  constituted  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  the  total  exports  in  1880-'81.  The  to- 
tal exports  decreased  from  ^88,925,947  in 
1880-'81  to  $733,078,937  in  1881-'82,  over 
1150,000,000  less.  In  the  three  leading  staples 
tbe  falling  off  was  still  greater,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


1881. 

1889. 

"***"*ttt^B  ...•.•.•.•••..•.••• 

$26^661.091 
146,622,078 
247,696,746 

$176,977,496 

P^OTt^oau 

112,896.714 

Coctn 

199,812,644 

Total 

$663,878,916 

$489,666,864 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30th, 
the  total  exports  were  $675,021,019,  against 
fr56,487,485  for  the  same  period  in  1881,  and 
tke  imports  $693,310,224,  against  $612,871,846, 
elianging  an  excess  of  exports  of  $143,615,689 
into  an  excess  of  imports  of  $18,289,205.  But, 
for  the  last  five  of  the  eleven  months,  there 
»•*  again  a  favorable  balance  of  $21,147,826, 
setriy  half  as  much  as  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1881.  The  exports  in  November 
^»t  heavier  than  in  any  month  since  March, 
1^1.  The  large  total  was  due  to  the  heavy 
tHpments  of  cotton,  of  which  over  700,000 

*  MOaage  Korember  80, 1881, 42,160 ;  in  1882, 46,686. 


bales  were  exported.  In  December  the  cotton 
movement  reached  still  greater  proportions, 
more  than  750,000  bales  being  sent  out.  The 
exports  of  breadstuffs  amounted  to  $1 65,606,- 
693  for  the  eleven  months,  against  $210,818,- 
432  for  the  same  period  in  1881.  Nearly  as 
much  wheat  was  shipped  as  in  the  previous 
year,  the  export  amounting  to  1 00,345,887  bush- 
els, valued  at  $114,441,885,  as  against  109,814,- 
650  bushel^s  valued  at  $128,818,878 ;  but  the 
corn  export  was  less  than  one  fifth  as  great 
in  quantity,  amounting  to  13,057,940  bushels, 
valued  at  $9,944,652,  as  against  70,268,464 
bushels,  of  the  value  of  $42,266,154.  Indian 
corn  finds  a  certain  demand  in  Europe,  princi- 
pally for  stock-feeding  purposes  in  England. 
\Vhen  the  supply  is  insiufficient  for  the  domes- 
tic requirements,  the  foreign  consumers  com- 
pete for  it  until,  as  in  1882,  the  price  approaches 
that  of  wheat.  The  exports  of  provisions  for 
the  eleven  months  were  in  value  $84,868,003, 
against  $120,345,092  in  1881.  In  hog  products 
there  was  a  decrease  of  over  37^  per  cent,  nearly 
350,000,000  pounds.  During  the  eleven  months 
of  1882  there  was  a  net  export  of  specie  of 
$34,817,589,  against  a  net  import  in  1881  of 
$47,211,166  for  the  eleven  months.  More 
than  half  of  this  came  in  the  last  five  weeks 
of  the  period.  There  was  still  a  small  export 
of  gold  at  this  time  in  1882,  but  with  the  ex- 
port movement  of  grain  retarded,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  turn  in  the  current  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  year.  The  foreign  trade  movement 
for  each  of  the  eleven  months  was  as  follows, 
in  thousands  of  dollars : 
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1889. 


January 

February  

March 

April 

M^y 

Juae 

July 

Aojirust 

September 

October 

November ^. 

Total 


mSOHAKDni. 

GOLD. 

8ILVZB. 

EzporU. 

Imports. 

ExoMtof 
•zporU. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ezcosser 
tmportik 

Imports. 

64,921 

56,956 

7,965 

1,184 

102 

1,082 

2,182 

584 

50,607 

58.827 

t2,220 

409 

7,281 

•6,762 

1,552 

681 

62,61i 

68s§04 

t5,990 

840 

8.229 

•2.889 

1,.'>27 

621 

57,958 

66361 

t3.409 

551 

2,848 

•1,792 

1,054 

1,055 

49,179 

68,850 

tl9,l71 

2<)4 

18,289 

♦18,086 

1,778 

611 

61,078 

62,690 

tll,OI2 

257 

5,572 

•^815 

1,327 

817 

54,618 

65,804 

tl  1,186 

162 

4,755 

♦4,508 

1,656 

420 

62J14 

€5,719 

t3,005 

425 

•  1,807 

•1,8S2 

1,488 

722 

62,815 

68,409 

t504 

1,186 

280 

906 

1,188 

512 

71,548 

61,485 

10,118 

8,836 

104 

8,782 

608 

277 

80,975 

55,155 

25,820 

2,242 

58 

2,189 

926 

1,727 

67^021 

698,310 

tl8,^9 

11,256 

88,715 

•27,469 

15,286 

7,927 

•xports. 

],M& 

921 

9^ 

tl 

1,167 
510 

1^286 
766 
676 
881 

tSOl 

7,859 


AoRiocxTiTRAL  EXTENSION. — The  Settlement 
of  new  lands,  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  occupation  of  new  lands  in  the 
fiscal  year  1831-^82  greatly  exceeded  the  tak- 
ings of  any  previous  year.  Previous  to  1878 
the  aggregate  annual  disposals  of  Government 
lands  under  the  homestead  and  timber- culture 
laws  and  for  cash,  ranged  between  three  and 
five  million  acres.  In  that  year  an  increased 
movement  began.  The  takings  in  1877-78 
amounted  to  7,168,334  acres;  in  1878-79,  to 
8,650,219  acres;  in  1879-*80,  to  9,166,918 
acres;  in  1880-'81,  to  8,879,618  acres;  and  in 
1881-^82,  to  12,526,262  acres.  Of  the  latter 
total,  4,355,039  acres  were  in  Dakota,  and 
1,085,737  acres  in  Minnesota,  Kansas  coming 
next  with  904,061  acres,  and  Nebraska  with 
884,028  acres.  Railroad  lands  in  the  North- 
west, which  are  sold  at  from  four  to  six  dollars 
an  acre,  were  taken  in  1882  in  largely  in- 
creased quantities,  the  Northern  Pacific  dis- 
posing of  175,772  acres  in  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota, and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Mani- 
toba Company  of  203,143  acres. 

Cereals  and  Provisions. — A  general  crop 
failure  has  been  regarded  as  an  impossibility 
in  the  United  States,  a  country  of  such  broad 
extent  and  varied  climate.  The  crop  year 
1831-'82  showed  a  deficiency  everywhere  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  season's  yield 
of  Indian  corn  was  1,194,916,000  bushels, 
against  1,717,434,000  bushels  in  1880-*81. 
The  wheat-crops  fell  off  from  498,549,000  to 
880,280,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  118,269,000 
bushels.  The  cotton  yield  was  1,154,000  bales 
less,  or  5,435,000  against  6,589,000  bales. 
Pork  products  in  the  West  decreased  from 
1,551,331,000  to  1,250,000,000  pounds,  or  801,- 
331,000  pounds  in  meat  products,  and  from 
400,976,000  to  297,500,000  pounds,  or  103,476,- 
000  pounds  in  lard.  The  value  of  merchandise 
exports  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1881-^82  of  $151,835,000,  nearlv  17^  per  cent. 
The  yield  of  the  crop-year  1882- 83  is  fully 
as  abundant  as  that  of  1880-81.  The  wheat- 
crops  are  reported  to  be  over  500,000,000 
bushels.  Corn  is  estimated  by  the  Agricultur- 
al Bureau  at  1,680,000,000  bushels,  and  by 
other  authorities  as  high  as  1,800,000,000 
•  Ezcesa  of  exports.  t  Excess  of  Imports. 


bushels.  The  cotton-crop  is  estimated  at  froi 
one  to  two  million  bales  greater  than  in  1881 
'82.  In  cattle  and  hog  production  the  deart] 
of  1881-'82  is  still  felt,  but  in  another  year  th 
conversion  of  the  com  into  pork  will  be  showi 
in  the  provision-trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  country  produce* 
440,000,000  bushels  more  of  corn,  1 80,000, 00« 
bushels  more  of  wheat,  and  1,560,000  mor 
bales  of  cotton  in  1882  than  in  1881. 

Flour  has  only  recently  become  an  impor 
tant  item  among  American  exports.  Tb( 
shipments  grew  from  2,000,000  barrels  ii 
1868  to  4,000,000  in  1876,  and  8,000,000  ii 
1881.  In  1881-'82  they  reached  from  nine  U 
ten  million  barrels.  When  four  was  shippec 
in  barrels  it  could  not  command  a  market  la 
sacks  it  comes  in  a  form  of  package  to  which 
the  European  consumers  are  habituated,  while 
the  sacks  can  be  baled  and  returned  to  be 
used  again,  instead  of  being  a  dead  loss  as  were 
the  barrels.  They  also  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds  less,  and  can  be  packed  more  closely  in 
cars  and  steamships.  The  quality  of  American 
flour  shipped  abroad  is  more  even  and  much 
superior  to  that  sent  formerly.  The  millers  of 
Minneapolis  have  taken  pains  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  their  brands  in  England,  and 
are  succeeding  in  overcoming  the  old  prejadioe 
against  American  flour.  They  buy  up  all  the 
clioice  grades  of  spring  wheat,  which  can  be 
obtained  in  Europe  in  no  other  form  than  in 
their  "  patent"  or  roller-ground  flour,  a  prod- 
uct which  English  millers  can  not  equal.  With 
freight  rates  to  Liverpool  almost  as  low  as  are 
ordinarily  paid  on  either  the  rail  or  the  steam- 
ship alone,  and  with  agents  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  they  reap  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  their  unlimited  water-power. 

The  total  number  of  swine  slaughtered  dur 
ing  the  regular  pork-packing  season  of  1881- 
*82,  that  is  between  November  1st  and  Marcl 
Ist,  was  reported  by  the  Cincinnati  "Pric 
Current"  as  5,747,760,  a  decrease  of  1,171, 
696  from  the  preceding  winter.  Summer  paclj 
ing  was  formerly  insignificant,  but  with  ic 
and  refrigerating  appliances,  it  has  attaine 
dimensions  which  practically  obliterate  the  ol 
limits  of  the  season.  In*  1881  it  numbere 
4,803,689  swine,  against  5,323,898  in  188< 
making  the  packing  for  the  whole  year  10,651 
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.  449,  a  decrease  of  1,691,905.    The  »ioaller  sup-  1,661,206  bales,  agaiost  1,686,804  in  1880-'81. 

pli€d  of  1881-'82  caused  an  advance  in  price  The  consumption  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 

which  was  carried  to  the  highest  point  by  1,986,206  bales:  1,748,206  bales  in  the  North- 

$pecaiative  forestallers  of  the  market.     The  cm  and  238,000  bales  in  the  Southern  mills, 

gross  cost  in  the  winter  was  $7.58  per  100  The  estimated  consumption  of  1880-'81  was 

poands,  against  $5.80  the  preceding  season.  1,855,000  bales.     For  the  manufacturers  of 

la  the  beginning  of  the  summer-packing  sea-  printing  cloths  at  least  the  year  was  an  unsatis- 

son  of  1882  the  expectations  of  a  short  supply  factory  one.    The  mills  were  kept  in  operation 

werenot  realized,  for  more  hogs,  and  of  greater  during   the  whole    crop  year,   except  slight 

vtfight  than  the  preceding  spring,  were  sent  to  stoppages  on  account  of  strikes  at  Cohoes  and 

market.  FaU  River.     The  increased  consumption  was 

CoTTox. — The  cotton-crop  of  1881 -'82  was  far  short  of  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  mills. 

3,435,845   bales.     The  exports   amounted  to  There  were  about  575,000  new  spindles  added 

3,595,031  bales,  and  the  takings  of  American  during  the  year;  new  and  improved  spindles 

spinners  tol, 661, 206  bales;  leaving  a  stock  on  were  largely    introduced,   which    raised    the 

hiDd  on  the  1st  of  September  of  120,722  bales,  average  capacity  per  spindle  to,  perhaps,  67 

The  crop  of  1880-'81  reached  6,589,829  bales ;  pounds  in  tlie  Northern  and  158  pounds  in  the 

the  stock  on  hand,  September  1,  1881,  212,288  Southern  mills.     In  the  census  year  tlieir  ca- 

btles.    The  movement  of  the  crop  compared  pacity  was  estimated  by  E.  Atkinson  at  65*88 

with    the  previous   season   was  as  follows :  pounds  North  and  149'77  pounds  South.    The 

shipped    to    Great    Britain,   2,311,790  bales,  total  number  of  spindles  in  this  country  on  the 

igainst  2,843,957 ;    to  Channel  ports,  80,060,  1st  of  September  is  estimated  at  about  12,000,- 

^iinst  56,210;    to  France,   381,186,  against  000.     The  speculation  in  cotton  placed  the 

556,344;    to  other  foreign  countries,  821,995,  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage.     One  effect 

sgainst    1,139,768;    total   exports,    3,595,031,  of  the  speculation  which  prevailed  in  1881-'82 

gainst  4,596,279 ;  shipments  from  Tennessee,  was  that  the  price  of  American  cotton  was 

etc.,  direct  to  manufacturers,  477,481,  against  lower  during  the  whole  year  in  Liverpool  than 

510,239  bales ;  manufactured  in  Southern  mills,  it  was  to  American  spinners.    Wages  had  risen 

2S8,000,   against  205,000;    shipped   overland,  considerably  since  1878.    The  manufacturers, 

1,134^788,   against  1,090,067.      The  overland  to  preserve  their  margin  of  profit,  resorted  to  a 

moTement  had  increased  very  greatly  in  the  reduction  of  wages,  althougli  the  cost  of  living 

three  years  preceding  1881,  but  in  that  year,  had  recently  been  greatly  enhanced.     As  soon 

tith  an  increase  in  the  crop  of  14*25  per  cent,  as  the  crop  of  1881-'82  was  estimated  in  the 

ibe  rail  shipments  were  7*71  less  than  the  year  fall  of  1881,  and  known  to  be  only  about  4,500,- 

before.    In  1882,  although  the  crop  was  17*50  000  bales,  speculators  took  possession  of  the 

per  cent  smaller  than  the  previous  years,  the  cotton  market.    Southerners  particularly  were 

qotntity  shipped  overland  was  4*10  per  cent  confident  that  a  cotton  famine  would  result, 

Kretter.    The  average  weight  of  bales  m  1881-  and  many  expected  the  price  to  go  up  to 

yi  was  475.67  pounds,  against  485.88  pounds  twenty  cents  a  pound.    Contracts  for  future 

in  1880-'81.     The  crop  was  of  high  average  delivery  were  taken  without  limit.    The  Eng- 

qiulity,  dry  and  clean.  lish  dealers  and  manufacturers  had  enough  on 

The   Sea  Island    crop  was    88,552    bales,  hand  to  defer  their  purchases  until  they  had 

agftinst  36,442    in  1880-'81,   and    26,704   in  tired  out  the  speculators.     The  corners  conse- 

1879-^80.    Florida  and  Georgia  produced  more  quently  broke  down  in  the  spring.    A  few 

Uki  South  Carolina  less  than  the  previous  sea-  months   later,   when  the  world^s  stock  was 

Nm.  American  spinners  consumed  14,762  bales  really  running  very  low,  speculation  rose  to  a 

of  this  staple,  3.492  bales  more  than  in  1880-  still  greater  height. 

^Bl ;  the  exports  were  24,756  bales,  against  24,-  Altogether  the  cotton  market  sufiTered  almost 

395  in  1880-''81.  as  much  as  the  wheat  export  and  milling  trades 

The  new  crop  of  1882  was  about  two  weeks  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  speculative  gam- 

Itte  in  planting,  and  continued  backward  till  bling :  although  the  foreign  trade  could  only 

the  harvest.    Tlie  planting  was  large,  and  the  be  retarded,  not  permanently  lost,  as  when  the 

*«soD   remarkably   favorable  and  free  from  export  of  surplus  breadstuffs  is  interfered  with. 

<iroQgbt  or  caterpillars,  and  with  less  shedding  The  price  of  middling  uplands  was  forced  up 

than  Qsnal.     The  boll-worm  did  considerable  to  13  cents  by  a  corner  during  that  interval 

<Umage,  however,  west  of  the  Mississippi.    Al-  between  the  old  crop  and  the  new,  wliich  is 

thongh  the  growth  was  excessively  vigorous,  the  usual  opportunity  of  speculators.    From 

^e  plants  matured  well.    Frosts  were  later  that  price,  in  July,  it  fell  to  lOf  cents  when 

^*n  usual,  but  prevented  a  portion  of  the  the  new  crop  began  to  move,  and  between  the 

iiolJs  from  ripening  in  the  northern  part  of  the  1st  of  September  and  the  last  of  December  the 

cotton  belt.     The  weather  of  the  picking  sea-  exports  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by 

wn  was  exceptionally  favorable.    The  Decem-  over  500,000  bales.     Many  of  the  cotton-mills 

Iw  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  makes  were  obliged  to  close,  or  work  part  time. 

the  approximate  size  of  the  crop  of  1882-'83  Notwithstanding  improved  machinery,  and 

8,700.000  bales  of  460  pounds.  wages  so  low  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  pound 

The   takings    of   Northern    spinners   were  of  cotton  cloth,  when  genuine,  is  no  higher 

TOL.  xxn.— 8    A 
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than  in  Manchester,  the  export  trade  in  1881-    ending  June  30th,  with  their  valaes,  were  as 
'82  actually  receded.     The  quantities  of  cotton    follows: 
manufactures  exported  for  the  last  four  years, 


EXPORTS. 

188S. 

1881. 

1880. 

187». 

Colored  goodji j^^e  ■*".': '."" 

29,626,672 

$2,826,819 

114,994,402 

$9,861,718 

1,684,947 

68,184,298 
$4,988,812 
80,899,154 
$6,624,874 
1,968,601 

$13,571,287 

87,758,166 
$2,956,760 
68,821,567 
$5,884,641 
1,190,117 

45,116,068 
$8,2(j9,iS6 

T.      ,       ,         .           \  yards 

b4,0Sl,819 

Uncolored  goods ....  J  JJJJ'"                    •  *  * 

$6,28S,181 

OthoT  maoafoctures  of  cotton,  yalae 

l,85<i,634 

Total  yalae 

$18,212,979 

$0,98]  ,41S 

$10,858,950 

The  British  exports  of  cotton  manufactures 
are  nearly  thirty  times  those  of  the  United 
States,  amounting,  for  the  calendar  year  1881, 
to  $395,000,000. 

The  European  consumption  was  about  6,786,- 
000  bales,  of  400  pounds,  against  6,528,000  in 
1880-'81,  and  6,075,000  in  1879-'80.  The  large 
increase  in  1880-'81  was  due  to  the  poor  qufiJ- 
ity  of  the  crop.  Some  of  that  year's  cotton 
was  so  damp  and  sandy  that  it  only  brought 
2d,  and  Sd,  a  pound  in  Liverpool.  Ellison  esti- 
mates the  European  imports  for  1882-*83,  on 
the  basis  of  an  American  crop  of  6,800,000 
bales,  as  follows:  Imports  from  the  United 
States,  4,500,000  bales;  from  the  East  Indies, 
1,450,000  bales;  from  other  countries,  950,- 
000  bales;  total  imports,  6,900,000  bales.  The 
stock  on  hand,  October  Ist,  was  estimated  at 
771,000  bales,  making  the  total  supply  7,671,- 
000  bales,  of  which  6,563,000  will  be  delivered 
for  consumption,  and  1,078,000  remain  in  store 
on  October  1,  1883.  The  number  of  spindles 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  India,  in 
1882,  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  41,000,- 
000;  the  Continent,  21,855,000;  the  United 
States,  12,000,000;  India,  1,620,000;  total,  76,- 
475,000,  an  increase  of  1,684,000  since  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Pbtboleum. — The  export  of  petroleum  in 
1881-^82  rose  to  about  $50,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $12,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  wells,  since  the  first  one  was  sunk 
in  1859,  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000.  This  ad- 
dition to  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been 
mainly  contributed  by  the  foreign  conaumers. 
China,  Japan,  and  India  have  become  as  steady 
customers  for  American  oil  as  Germany  and 
England.  Vast  quantities  are  sent  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. There  is  hardly  a  country  in  which 
this  illuminant  is  not  used.  America  is  the 
only  important  accessible  source  at  present. 
The  yield  last  year  was  nearly  27,000,000  bar- 
rels. The  consumption  is  about  71,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  The  production  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  was  about  80,000  barrels  daily. 
There  was  a  stock  on  hand  of  about  30,000,- 
000  barrels  in  the  summer.  Although  the  oil- 
fields of  Pennsylvania  have  several  times  ap- 
peared to  be  at  the  last  limit  of  the  supply,  new 
wells  have  been  struck  each  time  when  the 
stock  was  running  low.  With  an  increasing 
demand,  which  would  not  fail  if  the  price  were 
several  times  as  high,  and  with  the  production 
constantly  declining,   until  a  new  discovery 


gluts  the  market,  oil  is  one  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing subjects  for  speculation  and  comers,  and 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  hitherto,  fo> 
eiich  new  discovery  has  proved  richer  than  the 
preceding.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  pipe- 
line and  common  reservoirs,  the  facilities  for 
speculative  dealings  are  complete.    The  Pipe- 
Line  certificates  are  as  easily  exchanged  a^ 
bank-notes.    There  are  Oil  Exchanges  at  Neir 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  and  at  Titas- 
ville.  Oil  City,  Bradford,  and  Warren.    The 
depth  and  extent  of  the  oil-producing  rock  are 
well  known,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the  world  must  look  to  the  Caucasus,  China, 
or  some  field  yet  unknown  for  its  rockoiL 
From  1866  till  1872,  when  the  now  exhausted 
wells  in  Venango  County  and  along  Oil  Creek 
were  the  source  of  supply,  the  price  was  $4  or 
$5  a  barrel.    Since  the  discovery  of  the  Butler 
County  field,  in  the  latter  year,  production  has 
generally  exceeded  consumption.    When  the 
Butler  wells  began  to  run  dry,  the  Clarion 
County  deposits  were  struck,  with  the  famous 
Bullion  wells,  pouring  out  2,000  and  3,000 
barrels  a  day  each,  and  driving  the  price  down 
to  $1.50  a  barrel.     The  Clarion  fields  were 
soon  exhausted ;    but  immediately  the  Brad- 
ford deposits,  the  richest  ever  known,  were  dis- 
covered.   These  lasted  five  years,  and  swelled 
the  production  to  sometimes  100,000  barrrls  a 
day,  fully  double  the  consumption.    In  May, 
1881,  when  the  Bradford  wells  were  rapidly 
declining,  oil  was  struck  in  Alleghany  County, 
N.  Y.     The  summer  of  1882  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  petroleum 
speculation.    In  the  spring  the  new  wells  at 
Richburg,  N*.  Y.,  began  to  fail.    The  price  of 
oil  was  80  cents  on  April  1st,  but  was  rising 
rapidly  toward  $1  a  barrel.    Speculation  was 
excessively  active.    Future  contracts  were  dealt 
in  to  enormous  amounts.    On  May  18th  a  well 
was  struck  iu  another  new  district  in  the  for- 
ests of  Warren  County,  Pa.    The  oil-bearing 
rock  was  pierced  by  the  drill  at  the  depth  of 
1,612  feet,  in  Cherry  Grove  Township,  Warren 
County.     Other  wells  were  found  in  the  same 
locality  which  yielded  from  2,000  to  3,000  gal- 
lons a  day,  bringing  the  production  up  to  25,- 
000  barrels  daily  in  the  new  district  and  105,- 
000  barrels  for  the  entire  oil  regions  at  its 
highest  point  in  August.     The  price  fell  to  50 
cents,  the  lowest  quoted  since  1874.    The  own- 
ers of  the  new  springs  showed  the  character- 
istic feverish  haste  to  realize,  exploding  nitro- 
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cartridges  at  the  bottom  of  the  wells  test.    The  powerful  trade  organization  of  iron 

!  flow  diminished.    In  September  the  and  steel  workers  was  broken  up.     Before  the 

Jrove  wells  suddenly  declined,  reduc-  year  ended  this  great  branch  of  industry  began 

daily  prodoction  by  25,000  barrels,  to  languish.    Rails  were  sold  in  large  quan- 

irst  time  in  five  years  it  approached  tities  for  $88  a  ton,  the  lowest  price  ever 

imptive  demand.    A  speculative  ex-  reached.    In  December  hundreds  of  establish - 

followed,  which  transcended  all  for-  ments  were  closed,  or  running  on  half-time, 

ts.     The  sales  in  September  in  the  The  production  of  coal  was  reported  for  the 

s  of  the  oil  districts,  where  the  largest  year  1880  as  28,646,995  net  tons  of  anthracite, 

>ns  took  place,  amounted  to  as  much  and  42,420,580  tons  of  bituminous.     In  1881 

lole  existing  stock  multiplied  several  the  anthracite  product  amounted  to  28,500,- 

The   price   rose  above  $1   a  barrel.  016  gross  tons. 

immense  stock  on  hand,  such  prices  The  Money  Mabket. — Notwithstanding  the 

t  be  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  expansion  of  the  currency,  the  demand  for 

ipply.     When  the  bubble  burst,  and  money  was  so  active  in  1882  t)iat  the  average 

)  receded  to  80  cents,  thousands  of  rate  of  interest  rose  perceptibly  during  tlie 

rs  were  ruined,  business  firms  all  over  year.     The  diminution  in  tlie  volume  of  the 

itry   embarrassed,  and    three   banks  currency  from  exports  of  gold  was  more  than 

3  close.    The  extreme  range  of  prices  restored  by  the  silver  certificates  which  repre- 

le  year  was  from  87  cents  in  February  sented  the  silver  dollars  which  had  accumu- 

an  50  cents  in  June,  then  to  $1.46  in  lated  in  the  Treasui7  since  their  coinage  was 

)r,  and  back  to  75  cents  in  December,  begun,  and  were  now  added  to  the  circulation 

for  future  discoveries  of  petroleum  is  by  this  device.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

limited  to  Warren  and  Forest  Coun-  endeavored  to  return  to  circulation  the  sur- 

;  Butler,  Armstrong,  Clarion,  Yenan-  plus  accumulating  from  taxes  as  rapidly  as 

^ford,  and  Bradford  Counties  being  possible,  and  his  payment  of  bonds  and  other 

shausted  of  their  deposits,  and  the  transactions  he  conducted  with  regularity,  so 

in  McKean  County  and  New  York  as  to  disturb  business  as  little  as  possible.    In 

►roughly  explored.  October  and  November  there  was  great  strin- 

-The  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  gency  in  the  money  market,  which  was  in- 

)d  States,  in  1881,  was  reported  by  the  creased  by  the  manipulations  of  bank  funds 

r  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  as  by  stock  operators,  but  relieved,  as  far  as  it  was 

Production  of  pig-iron,  in  net  tons,  due  to  this  cause,  by  the  accelerated  payment 

t,   including  21,086  tons  of  spiegel-  of  called  bonds  by  the  Treasury.    In  Decem- 

-odnction  of  all  rolled  iron,  including  her  the  market  was  easier. 

excluding  rails,  2,155,846  tons;  Bes-  In  January,  1882,  the  inflow  of  gold,  which 

^l   rails,  net  tons,  1,880,802 ;    open-  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1879,  and  had  cou- 

teel  rails,  net  tons,  25,217;  iron  and  tinued  without  interruption  since,  ceased,  and 

ils,  net  tons,  488,581 ;  production  of  in  February  a  contrary  movement  began  which 

steel  street-rails,  included  in  above,  continued  until  August.    During  this  period 

crucible-steel  ingots,  net  tons,  89,762 ;  $34,000,000  net  were  exported  from  the  coun- 

Lrth  steel  ingots,  net  tons,    146,946 ;  try.    In  September,  although  the  balance  of 

r-st^el   ingots,   net    tons,    1,539,157;  trade  was  still  heavy  against  the  United  States, 

ad  patent  steel,  net  tons,  8,047.    Pro-  the  draughts  against  future  shipments  and  the 

df  all  kinds  of  steel,  net  tons,  1,778,-  purchase  of  American  securities  abroad  turned 

'oduction  of  blooms  from  ore  and  pig-  the  tide.     Nearly  a  million  was  received  in 

t  tons,  84,606.    The  imports  during  that  month  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico 

were,  in  value,  $61,555,078;  exports,  on  Erfglish  account,  and  about  $3,750,000  in 
282.  October.  Small  con^^ignments  arrived  later 
ron  business  is  peculiarly  subject  to  from  Europe,  but,  owing  to  the  return  of  some 
ons,  owing  to  its  dependence  on  rail-  speculative  securities  and  of  called  United 
iding,  and  to  the  fittul  way  in  which  States  bonds,  exchange  wavered  for  the  re- 
extension  takes  place.  In  1881  com-  mainder  of  the  year  about  the  gold  importing 
the  greatest  era  of  railroad  construe-  point. 

ch  the  country  has  seen,  but  the  one  The  rapid  pajrment  of  the  Government  debt 

lortest  duration.    In  1882  there  were  endangered  the  note  circulation  of  the  national 

000  miles  of  railroad  built,  more  than  banks.    The  process  could  not  go  on  as  rapidly 

»reviou8  year.    In  the  spring  a  great  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1882-'83,  since 

f  the  iron- workers  for  higher  wages  by  the  1st  of  December  about  $86,000,000  of 

ted  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  extended  to  the  estimated  surplus  income  for  the  year  had 

iron-producing    districts.     For   over  been  already  thus  applied,  leaving  only  $85,000- 

ontlM,  more  than  100,000  men  were  000  for  bond  redemption  up  to  June  80,  1883. 

of  work.     But  the  fever  for  railroad  Comptroller  Knox  suggested  three  ways  of 

n  had  already  subsided,  and  the  wants  enabling  the  banks  to  continue  their  circula- 

nes  under  way  were  in  great  part  sup-  tion :  1.  Reducing  the  interest  on  the  4  and 

The  dissatisfied  workers  lost  the  con-  4^  per  cents  by  paying  or  compounding  the 
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premiam,  and  then  issuing  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  90  per  cent  of  the  par  value.  2. 
That  the  law  be  amended  so  that  notes  may  be 
obtained  to  within  10  per  cent  of  the  market 
value  of  the  bonds,  with  a  provision  for  an 
additional  deposit  in  case  of  depreciation.  3. 
That  the  tax  on  circulation  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  simplj  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  Treasury  incident  to  the  issue  of  these 
notes.  The  Beck  law  against  the  over-certifi- 
cation of  checks  was  directed  against  a  prof- 
itable branch  of  the  business  of  New  York 
banks.  Upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  the  **  acceptance  "  of  overdrawn 
checks  was  an  evasion  of  the  law,  several  of 
the  largest  national  banks  of  New  York  city 
prepared  before  the  new  year  to  retire  their 
circulation,  which  was  but  slightly  profitable, 
owing  to  the  contracted  supply  and  high  prices 
of  United  States  bonds,  to  resign  their  char- 
ters, and  to  reorganize  &s  State  banks. 


The  national  banking  system  has  many 
mies,  but  Congress  passed  without  hesita 
the  bank  extension  act  whicli  was  neces 
in  order  to  enable  those  banks  organized  ui 
the  first  banking  laws  to  continue  their  e: 
ence.  The  act  contained  a  provision  for 
exchange  of  the  five  per  cent  Govemc 
bonds  continued  temporarily  as  three  ai 
half  per  cents  for  three  per  cent  regist 
bonds,  also  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
Government,  but  only  after  all  bonds  bea 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  ] 
able  have  been  redeemed.  Of  these  three 
cent  bonds,  those  which  are  last  issued  ai 
be  paid  off  first,  and  the  eai'liest  issued  ci 
in  last. 

The  total  amount  of  coin  and  currenc; 
the  country  at  the  date  of  resumption,  anc 
each  1st  of  November  subsequent,  as  estim 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  was  as 
lows: 


CURRKNCT. 


Gold  eoln 

silver  coin 

L^al-teoder  notes . . 
National-bank  notes . 


Totals. 


Jan.  I,  1879. 

$278,810,126 
lOfi.578,808 
846,631,016 
828,791,674 

$1,0&5,856.619 


Not.  1, 1879. 


$8&5,CS1,5S2 
126.009.687 
846,681,016 
887481,418 

$1,16G,558,508 


Not.  1, 1880. 


$453,882,692 
168,820,911 
846,681,016 
848,884,107 


$1,802,718,726 


Not.  I,  ISSl. 

$^62,663,971 
1S«.«>87,865 
»16,6S1.0IS 
800,;^,260 


$1,466.6Sl,6u2 


Not.  1, 1 

$.*)67,10i 
212,82 
846,6d 
862,72' 

$l,48S,Sa 


The  gold  production  of  the  year  ending  No- 
vember Idt  is  reported  as  $48,359,021.  During 
the  year  there  was  a  net  export  of  $86,122,536. 
Taking  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  as  $2,700,- 
000,  there  remained  $4,586,483  to  be  added  to 
the  gold  currency.  From  the  date  of  resump- 
tion to  November  1,  1882,  there  was  a  total 
excess  of  imports  of  gold  over  exports  of  $161,- 


811,578.  The  total  product  of  the  mines 
the  same  period  is  estimated  at  $147,509, 
The  total  amount  of  standard  silver  do 
coined  up  to  November  1,  1882,  was  $1 
329,880. 

The  amounts  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper 
rency  in  sight  at  the  same  dates  as  above  \ 
as  follow : 


MONEY  IN   SIGHT. 


OOLD. 

In  the  Treasnrj,  less  cerUflcates 

In  national  banks,  Incladlng  certificates. 
In  State  banks,  Including  certiflcatos  . . . 


Total  gold 


81LTKR. 
In  the  Treasory,  standard  silver  dollars 

In  the  Treasury,  bullion 

In  the  Treasury,  finctional  coin 

In  national  banks 


ToUl  sliver 

CimsKivcT. 

In  the  Treasury,  less  certificates 

In  national  banks,  including  certificates 
In  State  bonks,  including  certificates  . . . 
In  savings-banks 


Total  currency. 
Grand  totals... 


Jaa.  1,  1879. 


$113,706,843 
85,039,201 
10,»87,812 


$158.6$0,8» 


$17,849,740 

9,121,417 

6,048,194 

•  M6U,667 


$88,979,908 


$44,435,655 

126,491,720 

25,944.485 

14,518,n9 


$211,875,689 


$40S,98^902 


Not.  1,  ISTf. 


$156,907,986 
87,187,288 
12,171,292 

$206,366,516 


$83,115,078 

8,824,rdl 

17,SM,827 

4,986,492 


$58,780,828 


$21,711,876 

118,546,869 

25..WV.280 

15,880,921 


$181,698,946 


Nor.  1, 1880. 


Nor.  1, 1881. 


$188,679,849      $167,781,909 


102,851,082 
17,102,180 


$258,682,611 


107,222,169 
19,901,491 


$294,90^560 


$47,156,588 

6.1 85,000 

24,635,561 

6,495,477 


$84,472,626 

$18,221,826 
&6,48:».9->5 
2.\H-.»8,794 
17,072,080 


$66  576.878 

H.424.575 

25,!>84.6^7 

7,112,567 


$108,098,207 


Not.  1, 1 


$148.4^ 
94.12' 
17,b«. 


$260,451 


$92,41^ 

4.or. 

26,74! 
8,2a 


$181.41 


$23,774,880 
77,681917 
27,819,^17 
11,782,248 


$147,563,225 


$446,741,285  I    $435,668,862 


$189,579,807 
$587,588,083 


$26,22^ 
92.r4! 
27.08* 

1 1,72 


$160,.%84 
$6'«2,44* 


Deducting  these  totals  from  the  amounts 
computed  as  the  total  stock  in  the  country,  the 


amounts  held  by  the  people  at  each  date 
approximately  determined  as  follows : 


IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Oold 

SUver..., 
Cnrrency 


Totals, 


Jan.  1. 1879. 


$119,620,771 

67,693.895 

459,097,051 

$646,420,717 


Not.  1, 187». 

$149,415,016 
67,228.714 

802,168,488 

$718,812,218 


Not.  1, 1880. 

$200,250,181 

78,^8.285 

542,951.898 

$817,050,864 


Not.  1,1881. 


$267.firei.409 

83,98M58 

567.445.959 


$9I8,04S,M9 


Not.  1, 1 

$3::6,6.'i< 

M'.oi: 

64SS2I 

$936.39 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  people  increased 
their  hoardings  of  gold  between  November  1, 
1881,  and  November  1,  1882,  about  forty  mill- 
ions, and  decreased  their  hoardings  of  silver 
aboat  two  millions  and  their  hoardings  of  cur- 
z^ncv  about  nineteen  millions. 

A  new  kind  of  currency  was  introduced  in 
October.    Gold  oertiticates  were  issued  on  the 
deposit  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington 
or  the  sub-Treasury  at  New  York.    Bankers 
hastened  to  make  the  Government  vaults  the 
repository  for  their  gold.    The  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, however,  still  kept  the  reserves  of  the 
Clearing-  U onse  banks.   Wi  thin  a  month,  nearly 
$30,000,000  of  the  gold  certificates  were  in  oir- 
coktion.   The  greater  part  of  the  customs  dues 
were  paid  with  this  more  convenient  medium. 
This  threatened  to  cut  oft  the  source  from 
which  the  Treasury  reserve  held  against  the 
greenback  circulation  was  kept,  as  the  law 
oootained  no  provision  for  the  cancellation  of 
certificates  received  by  the  Treasury,  and  only 
imperfectly  guanled   against  the  danger   by 
directing  the  Secretary  to  cease  issuing  new 
ones  after  the  reserve  has  sunk  below  $100,- 
000,000. 

The  increase  in  the  circulation  of  standard 
fO^er  dollars  between  November  1,  1881,  and 
November  1,  1882,  was  less  than  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  although  $27,772,075  had 
been  coined  in  the  mean  while.  Of  the  $128,- 
329^850  coined  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Februaiy  28,  1878,  only  $35,388,786  were  in 
drcDiation.  There  were  silver  certificates  out- 
standing fur  $65,620,450,  leaving  $26,794,527 
belonging  to  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of  sil- 
yer  certificates  in  circulation  had  decreased  dur- 
ing the  year  to  about  the  same  amount  that 
the  circulation  of  silver  dollars  had  increased. 
The  new  gold  certificates  are  expected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  expel  the  silver 
certificates.  The  state  of  India  exchanges  had 
caased  an  accumulation  of  India  Council  bills, 
leafing  three  fifths  of  the  £15,000,000  annually 
dravn  by  the  English  Government  to  be  dis- 
P<»ed  of  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
3lrt  of  March,  1883.  The  price  of  silver  de- 
cfioed  from  62id,  per  ounce,  to  50e?.,  so  that 
the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  stood  at 
only  84  cents  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Kieman  interest  law,   abolishing  the 
peDidties  for  usury  as  far  as  call  loans  are  con- 
cerned in  New  York,  had  the  desired  efifect  of 
pntting  an  end  to  the  fractional  commissions 
charged  in  stock  transactions  in  tiroes  of  active 
speculation  and  a  tight  money  market.    These 
daily  commissions  raised  the  rate  of  interest 
in  »udden  leaps  to  11, 16, 28, 51,  and  sometimes 
§6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  therefore  greatly 
farored  manipulators  of  the  money  market. 
Only  on  one  occasion  since  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  May  was  there  an  attempt  made  to  re- 
rive  the  commission  system.     It  was  in  the 
last  week  of  September,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  locking  up  of  loanable  funds  by  speculators 
for  a  fall  in  stocks.    The  stringency  was  re- 


lieved by  the  redemption  of  bonds  at  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  One  efifect 
of  the  new  interest  law  was  to  attract  loanable 
capital  to  some  extent  from  Canada  when 
scarce  in  New  York.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  there  was  a  tendency  to  higher 
rates  for  money.  At  the  close  of  November, 
prime  commercial  paper  was  discounted  at  the 
rates  of  7  or  8  per  cent,  with  an  easier  market 
in  December,  and  rates  ranging  from  5^  to  6^ 
per  cent. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  in  New  York 
for  each  year  since  1874  has  been  as  follows : 


YEAR. 

CaUloMM. 

Conunardkl  papMT. 

1874 

8- 8  per  cent. 
80       *» 
8-8       ** 
80 

4-4       " 
4-4        " 
4-9        " 
8*8 
4-4        " 

6  4] 

5-8 

68 

B-2 

51 

44 

5-8 

5  0 

54 

percent. 

»4 

1875  

1876 

U 

1877 

t» 

1878 

U 

1879 

u 

1880 

1881 

M 

U 

1882 

u 

The  exchanges  in  New  York  aggregated 
about  $47,000,000,000  during  1882,  against 
$49,876,882,883  in  1881.  They  were  less 
swelled  by  stock  speculations.  The  estimated 
portion  belonging  to  legitimate  trade  is  esti- 
mated in  the  ** Public'^  at  $31,500,000,000, 
against  $31,483,517,189  in  1881.  The  aggre- 
gate exchanges  of  twenty-five  cities  besides 
New  York  amounted  to  about  $14,600,000,000 
in  1882,  against  $14,900,000,000  in  1881.  The 
exchanges  of  the  minor  cities  and  those  of  New 
York  also  were  more  affected  than  ever  before 
by  speculation  in  produce. 

The  Stock  Market. — A  remarkable  change 
was  noticed  in  the  sentiments  of  the  publio 
toward  railroad  enterprises  in  1882,  contrast- 
ing curiously  with  the  buoyant  and  adventur- 
ous eagerness  with  which  business-men  specu- 
lated on  the  prospects  of  railroad  lines  a  year 
or  two  before.  The  diminished  traflSc  of  1881 
and  the  trunk-line  war  naturally  depressed 
values.  There  was  a  partial  recovery  at  the 
close  of  the  rate  war  from  the  very  low  market 
of  February,  but  in  March  the  market  threat- 
ened to  break  down.  The  two  leading  oper- 
ators sought  to  inspire  confidence,  the  one  by 
displaying  his  own  enormous  holdings  of  securi- 
ties, the  other  by  hopeful  predictions.  It  after- 
ward transpired  that  they  had  parted  with 
some  of  their  property  at  the  better  prices 
which  their  own  assurances  had  obtained.  It 
was  suspected  that  the  railroad  war  and  the 
one  which  followed  on  the  Northwestern  roads 
were  contrived  by  directors  who  had  sold  their 
shares  and  wished  to  regain  them  cheaply.  It 
was  suspected  after  a  sudden  fall  of  prices  in 
April  that  the  market  had  been  artificially  sus- 
tained and  then  depressed  with  a  preconceived 
purpose.  The  reports  of  railroad  otiicers  were 
more  enigmatic  than  ever  before,  and  the  afiairs 
of  the  corporations  elaborately  confused.  The 
new  railroads  constructed  within  three  years  at 
a  cost  of  some  $700,000,000,  and  represented 
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by  twice  that  amount  of  new  securities,  were  try  in  many  directions  was  constantly  opening 
most  of  them  competitive  lines  of  doubtful  more  promising  fields  for  home  capital, 
prospects  themselves  and  calculated  to  injure  Railroad  construction  in  1882,  while  falling 
the  prospects  of  existing  lines.  The  intrinsic  short  of  tbe  enormous  mileage  projected  for 
worth  and  promise  of  the  railroads  were  never-  the  season^s  work,  exceeded  considerably  that 
tlieless  as  strong  in  the  latter  part  of  1882  as  at  of  1881,  and  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  con- 
any  time  in  the  past.  But  the  frequent  recent  struction  of  any  previous  year.  The  mileage 
experiences  of  the  misdirection  of  corporate  of  new  track  laid  in  1882  was  over  10,000  miles, 
business  and  concealment  of  corporate  affairs  While  the  lines  for  which  capital  had  been  paid 
for  stock-jobbing  purposes  had  destroyed  pub-  in,  contracts  made,  and  materials  provided 
lie  confidence  in  share  property.  There  was  were  being  finished,  the  buoyant  feelings  which 
a  purchasing  movement  when  the  crop  pros-  prompted  the  formation  of  many  new  schemes 
peots  became  known  in  July  and  August,  but  in  the  previous  year  fell  to  a  low  ebb,  and  sev- 
the  market  drooped  during  the  remainder  of  eral  of  those  projects  were  abandoned  or  post- 
the  year.  The  prices  of  many  stocks  sank  to  poned.  The  railroad  mileage  of  tbe  United 
the  lowest  figures  known  for  years.  Specula-  States  doubled  between  1870  and  1881,  increas- 
tive  operations  were  pretty  much  confined  to  ing  from  52,914  to  104,813  miles.  If  all  the 
the  few  gigantic  operators,  and  the  habitiies  of  portions  of  the  country  which  are  equal  to 
"Wall  Street,  who  base  their  ventures  on  conjee-  Ohio  in  natural  resources  were  as  well  provid- 
tures  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  *^  railroad  ed  with  railroads  as  that  State  is  at  present, 
kings.'^  There  was  no  speculation  for  a  rise  150,000  miles  additional  would  have  to  be  con- 
among  thesa,  for  the  notion  prevailed  that  structed ;  and  if  the  present  mileage  of  Ohio, 
Gould  wa^  opposed  to  higher  range  of  prices,  which  has  one  mile  of  railroad  to  six  square 
Some  of  the  speculative  stocks,  such  as  Denver  miles  of  territory,  represents  the  average  mile- 
and  Rio  Grande,  Richmond  and  Danville,  Louis-  age  of  the  United  States  when  the  network  is 
villeand  Nashville,  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  completed,  the  country  will  have  at  least  500,- 
passed  rapidly  through  a  long  decline.  Persons  000  miles  of  railroad  lines.  Complete  data 
of  speculative  proclivities  who  had  learned  to  have  been  collected  for  1881.  The  length  of 
shun  the  Stock  Exchange  resorted  to  the  more  line  constructed  was  9,358  miles,  the  lieavi- 
harmful  speculations  in  produce,  which  reached  est  construction  in  any  former  year  having 
a  stage  in  1833  in  which  the  Legislatures  and  been  7,379  miles  in  1871.  The  cost  of  the  new 
even  the  Produce  Exchanges  debated  about  the  roads  built  in  1871,  estimating  it  at  $25,000  per 
means  of  suppressing  speculations  in  future  con-  mile,  as^gregated  $233,750,000.  Including  the 
tracts  on  margins.  Government  securities  were  expenditure  upon  improvements  on  existing 
higher  than  ever  before  in  1882,  and  the  more  roads  and  upon  the  completion  of  new  lines 
stable  cladsas  of  railroad  bonds  rose  somewhat  already  laid,  the  capital  outlay  for  the  year 
in  price.  This  was  not  owing  to  a  decline  in  was  as  much  as  $400,000,000.  The  number  of 
the  average  rate  of  interest,  but  to  the  accumu-  persons  employed  in  operating  the  railroads  is 
lation  of  capital  held  in  trust  which  is  limited  estimated  at  twelve  per  mile,  or  over  1,200,000, 
to  such  investments,  and  partly  to  foreign  in  addition  to  whom  about  4,000  were  employed 
competition  for  the  stronger  class  of  invest-  in  construction.  The  tonnage  transported  in 
ments.  1881  is  estimated  in  Poor's  *'  Manual "  at  8,500 
Railroad  business  suffered  more  than  any  tons  per  mile,  which,  valued  at  $50  per  ton, 
other  from  the  national  disasters  of  1881.  The  with  one  third  deducted  for  duplication,  would 
storms  of  the  winter  of  1880-'81  added  greatly  amount  to  $12,000,000,000,  or  more  than  $200 
to  their  running  expenses.  When  the  failure  per  head  of  the  population.  One  of  the  great 
of  crops  and  the  operations  of  grain  speculators  trunk-lines  has  a  greater  tonnage  than  all  the 
reduced  the  traffic  far  below  their  collective  railroads  of  the  country  in  1851,  when  it  did 
carrying  capacities,  the  trunk-lines  engaged  in  not  exceed  $10  per  head  of  the  population, 
a  war  of  rates  in  competition  for  the  diminished  The  trunk-line  war  of  the  autumn  and  win- 
traffic  in  order  to  force  from  one  another  more  ter  of  1881-'82  was  commenced  by  Vanderbilt^ 
favorable  terms  in  a  future  pooling  arrange-  who  considered  that  the  poolinsj  arrangement 
ment.  The  contest  lasted  eight  months,  and  its  existing  between  the  throuj?h  railroads  discrim- 
effects  were  felt  for  twelve.  The  stock  market  inated  against  the  Central  Railroad  and  the 
more  than  discounted  these  adverse  influences,  commercial  interests  of  New  York.  The  rates 
Railroad  eatarprise  was  suddenly  paralyzed,  previously  agreed  upon  were  two  cents  less  per 
Up  to  the  mill  die  of  1881  railroad  shares  and  hundred  pounds  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia, 
Sicurities  had  risen  greatly  in  market  value  and  three  cents  less  to  Baltimore  than  to  New 
since  the  revival  of  business.  From  that  period  York.  The  managers  of  the  two  trunk-lines 
to  the  closo  of  1882  the  values  wavered  or  do-  terminating  in  New  York  demanded  a  new  ar- 
clined.  This  was  owing  to  the  timidity  of  for-  rangement  by  which  the  freight  should  be  made 
eign  investors,  and  the  fact  that  the  probable  the  same  on  all  the  rentes.  After  eight  months 
returns  from  railroad  investments  were  at  the  of  unprofitable  underbidding,  the  managers  of 
scale  of  prices  already  reached  for  the  more  the  railroads  referred  the  dispute  to  an  advisory 
approved  securities  below  the  normal  rate  of  commission  consisting  of  ex-Senator  Thurman, 
American  profits,  while  the  extension  of  Indus-  ex-Minister  Washburne,  and  Judge  Cooley,  ol 
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Micliigao.    The  arbitrators,  after  listeDing  to  stock  of  a  new  opposition  line,  the  Mutual  Un- 

tbedilierent  representations  regarding  relative  ion,  in  March ;  but  the  managers  succeeded  in 

distmce,  net  cost  of  transportation,  port  and  escaping  control.     A  suit  was  brought  in  the 

elevator  charges,  etc.,  decided  that  the  former  name  of  Jay  Gould  to  annul  the  charter  of  the 

pool  was  as  good  a  working  arrangement  as  Mutual  Union,  on  the  ground  of  the  unauthor- 

ihej  could  suggest;  the  war,  therefore,  ended  ized  increase  of  its  capital  stock.     The  ccnten- 

where  it  began.  tion  was  not  upheld  by  the  court.     The  West- 

The  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  nick-  em  Union  company  leased  the  American  Cable, 

named  the '^  Nickel-Plate '^  line,  one  of  the  new  guaranteeing  6  per  cent  upon  its  $10,000,000 

(»mpanies  formed  in  1881,  with  a  capital  stock  of  stock  raised  to  $14,000,000.     By  a  combina- 

of  $50,000,000  and  a  bonded  debt  of  $15,000,-  tion  with  the  Anglo-American  Cable  Company 

OOO.atier  completing  the  521  miles  of  line  from  it  controls  the   telegraphic  intercourse  with 

Buffalo  to  Chicago,  changed  ownership  in  Oc-  Europe.     One  of  the  projects  started  in  1882 

tober,  passing  into  the  control  of  the  Vander-  was  a  new  transatlantic  cable  line,  of  which 

bilt  interest.     The  original  subscribers  had  in-  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  *^  New  York 

Tested  some  $20,000,000  in  the  road,  for  which  Herald,^'  is  the  chief  promoter.    Tl^e  mileage 

thej  held  $15,000,000  of  bonds  in  addition  to  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph,  as  reported 

ihe  stock,  with  $4,000,000  additional  outlay,  June  80th,  is  181,060  miles  of  line  and  874,868 

for  which  short  equipment  bonds  were  issued,  miles  of  wire. 

The  syndicate  to  obtain  a  controlling  interest  The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  opera- 

inthe  property,  subject  to  these  two  liens,  so  tion  in  1881  amounted  to  $725,825,119,  about 

tf  to  stop  the  competition  of  the  new  road,  paid  $1 10,000,000  more  than  the  preceding  year;  and 

$7,290,000  for  a  majority  of  the  stock,  the  net  earnings  to  $276, 654,1 19,  some  $21, 500,- 

In  November  the  railroad  corporations  of  the  000  more.   The  operating  expenses  were  about 

Northwest,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  62  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.    During  the 

traffic  which  was  equal  to  all  their  facilities,  year  $128,887,002  were  paid  in  interest  on  the 

entered  into  a  desperate  war  of  rates.    The  funded  debts  and  $98,844,200  in  dividends  on 

quarrel  was  about  disputed  territory,  though  a  the  stock,  against  $77,115,411  in  1880.     In  the 

stock-jobbing  intrigue  was  also  alleged.    The  ten  years  from  1872  to  1881  the  mileage  of 

cutting  of  rates  continued  one  month,  when  American  railroads  in  operation  increased  from 

the  war  ended  in  the  absorption  of  the  St.  57,823  to  94,486  miles ;  their  aggregate  capital 

P&ol  and  Omaha  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwest-  and  funded  debt  from  $3,159,428,057  to  $5,010,- 

era  road,  making  it  subsidiary  to  the  Vander-  889,579 :  their  gross  earnings  from  $465,241,- 

bllt  combination.    The  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  055  to  $725,825,119;  their  net  earnings  from 

Raih-oad  passed  in  September  into  the  control  $165,754,373  to  $276,654,119;  the  frti^^ht  re- 

0/  Messrs.  Gould,  Sage,  and  Dillon,  who  pur-  ceipts  from  $340,981,785  to  $551,968,477;  the 

pose  making  Chicago,  instead  of  Omaha,  the  passenger  receipts  from  $132,809,270  to  $173,- 

eaj4em  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific.    The  856,642;  the  dividends  paid  from  $64,418,157 

Sock  was  purchased  of  the  speculators,  who  by  to  $93,344,200. 

a ''comer"  forced  the  price  up  to  850  in  Sep-  The  dividends  declared  in  1882  showed  that 
tanber,   1881.     The   Union   Pacific  syndicate  the  railroads  had  not  suffered  as  much  as  was 
took  from  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the  com-  anticipated.    The  New  York  Central  lost  most 
mon  stock  of  the  road  at  a  price  which  entailed  by  the  freight-war,  and  was  obliged  to  antici- 
hearj  losses  upon  the  manipulators  of  the  cor-  pate  future  profits  and  pay  its  regular  8  per 
ner.  ceut  dividend  with  borrowed  money.     During 
The  Western   Union  Telegraph   Company,  the  closing  months  of  the  crop  year  1881-82 
upon  its  amalgamation  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  traflSo  on  this  line  fell  off  largely,  owing  to 
Pacific  and  the  American  Union  Companies  in  the  grain  operations  in  Chicago  known  as  the 
ibeearly  part  of  1881,  issued  $15,000,000  of  new  Keene  corner.     The  average  rate  obtained  per 
sliares  in  exchange  for  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  ton  per  mile  for  all  kinds  of  freight  was  reported 
American  Union,  $8,400,000  to  the  holders  of  for  the  year  ending  Sei)tember  80th,  as  73  hun- 
Atkntic  and  Pacific  shares,  and  distributed  dredths  of  a  cent,  which  is  exactly  one  half 
iomething  over  $15,500,000  as  a  stock  dividend  the  price  obtained  for  carriage  in  1878-'74. 
montr  its  own  shareholders,  issuing  altogether  The  Erie  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  were 
$^«/K)0,000  of  new  stock.     Prior  to  the  con-  helped  by  the  improved  coal-trnffic,  and  paid, 
solidation  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  the  first  6  per  cent,  with  another  6  per  cent 
Western  Union  Company  was  somewhat  less  announced   for  1888,  the  first  dividends  de- 
than  $39,000,000.     Some  of  the  stockholders  clared  by  this  company  since  its  reorganization ; 
contested  the  emission  of  the  shares  which  and   the  other  the  10  per  cent  dividend  to 
were  given  as  a  bonus  to  the  Western  Union  wliich  it  had  returned  the  year  before.    The 
ihareholders.    The  points  raised  in  equity  were  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  paid  a  dividend  of 
(lecided  in  favor  of  the  company ;  but  on  re-  8  per  cent,  2  per  cent  of  it  in  stock,  but  rep- 
new  of  the  question  the  General  Term  in  No-  resented  by  recent  financial  operations.    The 
member,  1882,  declared  the  stock  dividend  ille-  railroads  of  the  growing  Northwest  reported 
pL   Jay  Gould  and  his  associates,  who  control  an    exceedingly    profitable    business.      Roads 
the  Western  Union,  obtained  a  majority  of  the  which  were  formerly  bankrupt  paid  in  1881 
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and  1882  dividends  of  7  per  cent,  and  others 
paid  as  much  on  stock  which  had  been  largely 
increased,  in  the  case  of  the  Rock  Island  Hail- 
road  actually  doubled.  The  coal  roads,  except 
those  which  are  in  liquidation,  have  resumed 
the  payment  of  dividends.  The  railroads  of 
the  South  show  the  least  profitable  business, 
though  in  some  of  their  reports  marked  signs 
of  progress  are  seen. 

OONaREGATIONALISTS.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Oongrega- 
tional  churches  in  the  United  States,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  *' Congregational  Year-Book" 
for  1882: 


STATES  AXD  TEIUUTORIES. 


SOU.. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Galifomla 

Colorado 

Gonnecticat 

Dakota 

District  of  ColumbU 

Florida 

Oeoi 

nUnoL 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentmkjr 

Lo  lislana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaroUna 

Ohio 

Orejfon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utih 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasbins^on  Territory 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


I 


II 


Total 


15 

1 

2 

86 

27 

297 

50 

4 

2 

12 

246 

81 

4 

286 

197 

1 

19 

288 
2 

528 

249 

145 

5 

72 

185 
1 

193 

25 

8 

258 
6 

214 

14 

27 

27 

2 

5 

9 

2 

197 

8 

28 

8 

194 
8 


8,804 


16 

1 

8 

78 
29 
876 
86 
16 

2 

11 

299 

22 

2 
196 
140 

8 

17 

205 

1 
611 
280 
116 

2 
62 
85 

1 

194 

84 

4 
261 

6 

182 

16 

&3 

40 

8 

9 
10 

8 
199 

4 
14 

8 
184 

4 


8,718 


920 
22 

81 

5,186 

1,0S1 

5^202 

1,006 

892 

78 

918 

22.842 

1,612 

80 

15,865 

^S85 

86 

1,518 

22,0S1 

222 

89,962 

17,187 

7,055 

151 

8,958 

8,682 

28 

20,157 

8,254 

81 

85,258 

81^6 

28,209 

889 

2,086 

5,422 

Idi 

417 

222 

172 

19,951 

814 

884 

126 

18,815 

158 


881,697 


Of  the  churches,  2,868  were  entered  as 
"with  pastors,"  and  946  as  "vacant."  Of 
the  ministers,  2,450  were  "  in  pastoral  work," 
and  1,203  were  "not  in  pastoral  work."  The 
foreign  missionaries  are  not  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  ministers.  Whole  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  year,  5,560  of  adults,  and 
4,309  of  infants ;  number  of  additions  by  pro- 
fession of  faith,  11,311 ;  number  of  families  in 
the  churches,  195,748;  number  of  persons  in 
Sunday-schools,  447,413.  Total  amount  of  be- 
nevolent contributions,  $1,227,108;  amount  of 
contributions  for  home  expenditures,  $2,810,- 
333. 


The  seven  theological  seminaries — ^Ai 
Mass. ;  Bangor,  Me. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Ut 
Conn.;  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Oakland,  Cal.  (t 
and  New  Haven,  Oonn.  (Yale) — returi 
1881,  82  professors,  27  lecturers,  13  r 
licentiates,  21  members  of  graduating 
and  a  total  of  275  students. 

Amebioan  Conobeoational  Bbxetoli 
oiETiBs. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ar 
Congregational  Union  was  held  in  Ne^ 
city,  May  11th.  The  receipts  of  the 
for  the  year  had  been  $51,322,  or  $7,€t9 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Ple< 
aid  had  been  made  to  103  churches  and 
to  72  churches,  the  whole  amounting  t 
135.  It  was  stated  that  three  fourths 
Congregational  churches  in  the  United 
had  made  no  contribution  to  the  Union. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  New  We^ 
eational  Commission  was  held  in  Chicaf 
in  May.  The  income  of  the  society  for  tl 
had  been  $34,716,  and  it  had  a  balance 
treasury  of  $311.  The  schools  under  i 
were  represented  as  being  well  attended 
cially  those  in  Utah ;  and  the  academies 
Lake  City,  Utah ;  Albuquerque  and  Las 
N.  M. ;  and  Trinidad,  Col.,  had  been  pros] 
Of  the  eleven  common  schools,  all  of 
were  in  Utah,  six  had  been  started  duri 
year.  They  were  attended  by  Mormons, ' 
tates,"  and  "  Gentiles." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Missionary  Society  was  held  in  the  city  c 
York,  May  10th.  The  receipts  of  the  i 
for  the  year  had  been  $340,778,  a  sum  in 
of  the  receipts  of  any  previous  year, 
anoe  in  the  treasury  of  $27,935  was  re] 
One  thousand  and  seventy  missionaries  i 
perintendents  had  been  employed,  38  moi 
in  the  previous  year.  Reports  suggesting 
fications  in  the  constitution  and  adminis 
of  the  society  were  presented  by  comi 
which  had  been  appointed  at  a  previous 
ing,  and  by  the  Triennial  Council  of  Con 
tional  Churches  in  the  United  States,  an< 
received  with  considerable  differences  o: 
ion.  They  were  referred  to  a  new  com 
of  nine  persons,  which  was  directed  to  cc 
and  report  upon  their  provisions  so  far  i 
relate  to  constitutional  changes ;  to  re] 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  sociel 
amendments  to  the  constitution  which  : 
think  fit  to  recommend ;  and  to  publish 
port  in  the  denominational  papers  befoi 
tember,  1882. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  America 
sionary  Association  was  held  in  Cle^ 
Ohio,  October  24th,  25th,  and  26th.  Th 
William  B.  Washburn,  of  Massachusett 
sided.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Associat 
the  year  had  been  $298,103,  and  the  ei 
tnres  had  been  $297,313.  Of  the  expen 
$230,733  had  been  applied  to  the  work 
South,  $12,454  to  that  among  the  C 
$2,020  to  that  among  the  Indians,  and  % 
to  the  foreign  mission.     Fifty-seven  i 
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lish  a  station  at  Hong-KoDg,  for  the  benefit  of  British  Congbegationausts. — The  Englisl 

Chinese  Christians  returning  from  the  United  "  Congregational  Year-Book  "  for  1882  give 

States  and  Australia.     The  efforts  of  the  native  lists  of  4,897  churches  and  899  mission-station 

Christians  to  help  themselves  were  represented  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  589  churche 

by  contributions  of  more  than  $80,G00  for  their  in  the  colonies,  not  including  the  churches  sus 

own  schools,  churches,  and  religious  literature,  tained  by  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society  in  hea 

A  transfer  of  the  Dakota  mi&sion  to  the  Ameri-  then  lands. 

can  Missionary  Association  was  recommended  The  receipts  of  the  London  Missionary  So 
by  the  committee  having  the  subject  of  that  eiety,  for  the  year  ending  with  the  anniversnr 
work  in  charge.  of  1882,  were  £1 16,012.  The  society  employee 
DocTBiNAL  Qualifications  fob  Theoloo-  166  missionaries,  of  whom  14  were  women,  ii 
lOAL  Professorships. — A  discussion  respecting  its  missions  in  South  and  Central  Africa,  Mad 
the  doctrinal  qualifications  required  for  a  pro-  agascar,  India,  China,  the  South-Sea  Islands 
fessorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An-  New  Guinea,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  mis 
dover  lias  attracted  much  attention.  The  Rev.  sionary  force  in  Central  Africa  (at  Lake  Tan 
Newman  Smyth,  D.  D.,  of  Quincy,  111.,  was  in  ganyika)  had  been  enlarged,  and  the  forces  ii 
March  designated  by  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  India  and  China  were  to  be  enlarged.  Mis- 
Trustees  of  the  Andover  Seminary  as  Profess-  sions  had  been  planted  at  two  points  in  New 
or  of  Christian  Theology.  The  election,  to  be  Guinea,  and  a  substantial  beginniug  had  been 
valid,  required  the  assent  also  of  the  Board  of  made  at  Port  Moresby. 

Visitors.    Dr.  Smyth  was  the  author  of  works  on  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
"The  Religious  Feeling,"  "Old  Faiths  or  New  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held  Maj 
Light,"  and  "The  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-  1st,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
day,"  in  which,  while  the  Orthodox  doctrines  fadyen.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn  was  chosei 
on  that  subject  were  not  directly  contradicted,  president  for  the  ensuing  year,    'i'he  income  ol 
expressions  were  used  which  seemed  to  leave  the  Union  for  the  year  had  been  £10,410,  and 
his  position  in  reference  to  the  dogma  of  a  it  had  a  balance  from  the  publication  account 
future   eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  of  £1,486.    The  report  of  the  transactions  of 
doubt ;  and  to  indicate  that  he  held  the  atti-  the  year,  presented  by  the  Jubilee  Committee, 
tude  of  an  "agnostic"  toward  it;   that   he  stated  that  instead  of  the  usual  Congregadonai 
foreshadowe<l  a  period   of  probation  in  the  lecture  there  had  been  substituted  a  series  of 
future  life;  that  he  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  special  Jubilee  lectures  (in  view  of  the  move- 
the  eternal  punishment  of  those  who  did  not  ment  for  the  collection  of  a  Jubilee  fund),  the 
avail  themselves  of  a  second  chance  and  re-  purpose  of  which  was  to  promote  a  knowledge 
pent;  and  that  he  did  not  wholly  reject  the  of  Congregational  principles  and  history.   Con- 
propriety  of  praying  for  the  dead.    Expres-  ferences  on  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating 
sions  which  might  be  construed  as  supporting  to  marriages  in  non-conformist  places  of  wor- 
such  views,  it  was  held,  disqualified  him  for  ship  had  been  held,  and  had  resulted  in  action 
the  position  to  which  he  had  been  partly  in-  of  the  Autumnal  Assembly  of  the  previous  year 
vited,  for  among  the  conditions  of  the  founda-  demanding  certain  amendments  of  the  law;  a 
tiou  of  the  professorship  in  question  was  that  special  committee  had  been  appointed  to  deal 
the  person  filling  the  chair  must  subscribe  to  with  the  subject  of  middle-class  education,  and 
the  belief  that,  "  being  morally  incapable  of  re-  was  at  work  investigating  it.    A  scheme  had 
covering  the  image  of  his  Creator,  which  was  been  prepared,  in  accordance  with  a  memorial 
lost  in  Adam,  every  man  is  justly  exposed  to  from  members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
eternal  damnation;  .  .  .  that  the  wicked  will  and  Cambridge,  for  the  delivery  of  an  experi- 
awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."    It  mental  course  of  six  lectures  in  each  of  those 
was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dr.  Smyth  towns,  in  which  the  Baptist  Union  was  ex- 
was  a  minister  in  good  standing  in  the  Presbyte-  pected  to  co-operate.     Two  boards  of  ednca- 
rian  Church,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  foun-  tion — one  for  the  northern  and  one  for  thd 
dation  of  the  professors'  chairs  in  the  seminary  southern  colleges — had  been  appointed  to  con- 
had  usually  been  given  a  liberality  of  construe-  sider  respecting  modifications  of  the  colleg© 
tion   with  which  the  expressions  objected  to  system.     A  special  committee  had  been  ap* 
were  not  in  conflict.    The  Board  of  Visitors  pointed  in  response  to  communications  rec^ive<i 
refused  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  from  the  native  churches  of  Jamaica,  to  gi^® 
Smyth.     They  based  their  rejection,  however,  to  them,  for  a  limited  period,  the  aid  whict 
not  on  the  character  of  his  theological  views,  they  had  heretofore  received  from  the  Londoi' 
which,  after  hearing  his  statement  of  them.  Missionary  Society ;  but  which  could  not  b^ 
they  said   were   'Mn    general   harmony   with  continued  to  them  in  that  shape,  because  tho^ 
those  which  have  been  identifled  with  the  his-  churches  could  not  any  longer  be  regarded  ^ 
tory  of  the  Andover  Seminary  from  the  begin-  heathen.     A  special  report  was  made  concerU 
ning,"  but  upon  the  want  of  precision  and  defi-  ing  the  "  Jubilee  fund  "  of  £250,000  which  tb' 
niteness  of  statement  and  of  thoroughness  of  Union  had  undertaken  to  raise  for  purpose 
thought  in  his  writings,  which  indic.ite  "  a  way  commemorative  of  the  completion  of  the  fiflietl 
of  looking  at  theological  questions  not  hopeful  year  of  its  organized  existence.     The  fund  nov 
for  the  success  of  a  theological  teacher."  amounted,  in  money  and  promises,  to  £152,000 
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SGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.    The  first 
1  of  the  Forty-seventh   Congress  com- 
•d  on  December  5,  1881.    (For  the  Presi- 
message,  see    *'Annaal    CyclopsBdla," 
**  Public  Documents.*^)    In  the  Senate, 
Davis,  Senator  from  Illinois,  took  the 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jo- 
Warren    Keit'er,   a  representative  from 
was  chosen  Speaker, 
following  is  a  list  of  members: 


Jieeapiiulation. 

Bepnbllcans 87  (  IndependenU l 

DemoGTftU 87  I  &eiuyiuter. 1 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Alabama, 

1,  Thomas  H.  Herndon,  D.  6,  Thomas  Williams,  D. 

2,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  D.  6,  Goldsmith  W.  Hewitt,  D. 
8,  William  C.  Oatos,  D.  7,  WUliom  H.  i>orney,  D, 
4,  Charles  M.  bhelley,  D.  d,  Joseph  V\  heeler,  D. 

Arkanscu, 


SENATE. 

ArJbaruaa. 

18S8.  A.  H.  Oarland,  D. 
166&,  James  D.  Walker,  D. 

Colorado, 

1839,  Oeorffe  M.  ChUoott,  B. 
ldS5,  N.  P.  mil,  E. 


1,  Polndezter  Dann,  D. 
Sf,  James  K.  Jones,  D. 


8,  Jordan  E.  CraTens,  D. 
4,  Thomas  M.  Gunter,  D, 


Alabama. 

hn  T.  Morpia,  D. 
ines  L.  Pugh,  D. 

Oaiifomia, 

ibn  F.  Miller,  B. 
uoes  T.  Farley,  D. 

OamMteticut,  JMavBor^, 

m^\i  R.  flawler,  B.     1%S7.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  D. 
rviile  U.  Piatt,  k.  *  '  '^ 


FUrida, 

.  V.  Jones.  D. 
rOkiiuon  Call,  D. 

JUinoU. 

•iTfdDtTis,  I. 
ohn  A.  Logan,  B. 

lotea. 
W.  McTWU.  B. 


lSd3,  £U  daolsbory,  D. 

GeoTffia. 

lSa%  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  D. 
1^  Joseph  £.  Brown,  D. 

Indiana. 

18^.  Benlamin  Harrison,  B. 
1886,  D.  W.  Yoorhees,  D. 

18<W,  P.  B.  Plumb,  B. 


Cali/bmia, 

1,  WilUam  8.  Bosecrans,  D,     8,  Campbell  P.  Beny,  D. 
S,  Horace  F.  Page,  B.  4,  Bomualdo  Pachecu,  B. 

Colorado. 
If  James  B.  BelTord,  B. 

Conn^iovi. 

1,  John  B.  Back,  B.  8,  John  T.  Walt,  B. 

^  James  Phelps,  D.  4,  Frederick  MUes,  B. 

Delauars, 
1,  Edward  L.  Martin,  D. 

Florida, 

1,  B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.         S,  Jesse  J.  Flnley,  D. 

Georgia. 

1,  George  B.  Bkck,  D.  fi,  James  H.  Bloont,  D. 

2,  Henry  G.  Turner,  D.  7,  Judson  C.  Clements,  D. 
8,  Philip  Cools,  D.                    8,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  D. 


w  u^niii  w  1QQO  i>  n  i>i     K  T.  a,  rnmp  i;ooR,  iJ.  »,  Alexander  H.  8te 

rim      D?m        «      ????' ?\®' P^™^' ^-  4,  Hugh  Buchanan,  D  »,  Emory  bpeer.  U. 

riDiMn  B.  Allison,  B.     1883,  John  J.  Inga^ls,  B.  ft,  NathanW  J.  Haiimond,  D.  y^.  ^' 


Ktnimcky. 

BDM  R.  Beck.  D. 
.1  WiUiama^D. 

Maine. 

B^vne  Hale,  R. 
llliaai  P.  Frye,  R. 

M<uaaehtuett4. 

.  L  Dawes,  B. 
eorge  F.  Hoar,  B. 

Minnetota. 

J.  B.  McMillan,  B. 
liftun  Wlndom,  B. 

Mimouri. 

M.  (VkrelL  D. 
»rg«  G.  Veat,  D. 

Netada. 

0  Fair.  D. 
)bfi  P.  Jones,  B. 

F9wJer%ey. 

DKsm  J.  Sewen.  B. 
R.  McPherson,  D. 

V<»<»  Carolina. 

.  W.  Ransom.  D. 
b.  B.  Vance,  D. 

ifejrette  Grorer.  D. 
aj«  U.  Slater,  D. 

*'-n  W.  Aldrfeh,  B. 
.  B.  Anthony,  B. 

Tennet^fi. 


Lovdeiana, 
18S8,  W.  P.  Kellogg,  B. 
188&,  Benjamin  F.  Jonaa,  D. 

Maryland. 

1857,  A.  P.  Gorman,  D. 

ISSA,  James  B.  Groomo,  D.     • 

Michiffan. 

1?^97.  O.  D.  Consrer.  B. 

1858,  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  B. 

Miasimippi. 

1SS7.  J.  Z.  George,  D. 
18S8,  L.  a  0.  Lamar,  D. 

Nebrcuka, 

1S87,  Chas.  H.  Van  Wyck,  B. 
1898,  Alvin  Saunders,  B. 

Nefio  Hampshire. 
l^sa,  Edward  H.  Boflins,  B. 
1885,  Henry  W.  Blair,  B. 

JV<«r  York. 

1^7,  Wamw  Miller.  B. 
ISifi,  Elbridge  G.  I^pham,  B. 

Ohio. 
1^87,  John  Sherman,  B. 
ISSa,  G.  H.  Pendleton,  D. 

Pennsylvania, 

1SS7,  John  I.  Mitchell.  B. 
18S&,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  B. 

South  Carolina. 
1SS%  M.  C.  Butler.  D. 
1866,  Wade  Hampton,  D. 


Teaeas. 
owell  E.  Jackson.  D.    1<l*^7,  S.  B.  Maxev,  D. 
"     '     '^  1588,  Richard  Coke,  D. 


G.  Harris,  D. 

Vermont. 

y.  Edmunds,  B. 
9.  Morrill,  B. 

Terrf  Virginia. 


Virginia. 

1«87.  Winiam  Mahone,  I. 
1583,  J.  W.  Johnston,  D. 


WisconHn, 

iiMon  X.  Camden,  D.  1887.  Anarus  Cameron,  B. 
G.  Davis,  D.  igsO,  PhUetus  Sawyer,  B. 


1,  William  Aldrich,  B. 

2,  George  B.  Darls,  B, 
8,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  B. 
4,  John  C.  Sherwin,  B. 
^  Bobert  M.  A  Hawk,  B 


nUnoie. 

11,  James  W.  Singleton.  D. 

12,  WiUiam  M.  Pprtnger,  D. 
18,  Dietrich  C.  Smith,  B. 
14,  Joseph  G.  Connon,  B. 
16,  Samuel  W.  Moulton,  D. 


6,  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  B.  16,  William  A.  J.  Sparks,  D. 

7,  WUItam  Cullen,  B.  17,  Wi  liam  B.  Morrison,  D. 

8,  Lewis  E.  Payson.  B,  18.  John  B.  Thoncas,  B. 

9,  John  H.  Lewis.  B.  19,  B.  W.  Townshend,  D. 
10,  Bei\)amln  F.  Marsh,  B. 

Indiana. 


1,  William  Helhnan,  B. 

2,  Thomas  B.  Cobb,  D. 
8,  S.  M.  Stockslager,  D. 
4,  William  8.  Hofman,  D. 

6,  Courtland  C.  Matson.  D. 
t,  Thomas  M.  Browne,  B. 

7,  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  B. 


8.  Bobert  B.  F.  Pierre,  B, 

9,  God  love  H.  Orth.  B. 

10,  Mark  L.  De  Motte,  B. 

11,  George  W.  Steele,  B. 

12,  Walpole  i\.  Colerick,  D. 
18,  William  H.  Calkins,  B. 


1,  Moses  A.  MeCold.  B. 
?,  Sewell  S.  FarwelL  B. 
8,  Thomas  Updegraff.  B. 
4,  Nathaniel  C.  Deering.  B. 
ft,  William  G.  Thompson,  B. 


I&wa, 

6,  Madison  E.  Cutts.  B. 

7,  John  A.  Easson.  B. 

8,  William  P.  Hepburn.  B. 

9,  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  B. 


Kansas. 

1,  John  A.  Anderson,  B.  8,  Thomas  Byan,  B. 

2,  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  B. 


1,  Oscar  Turner.  D. 

2,  James  A.  McK^ntie,  D, 
8,  John  W.  CnMwell  D. 
4,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  D. 
6,  Albert  S.  WilUf ,  D. 


Kentucky. 

6,  John  O.  Cariisle,  D. 

7,  J.  C  8.  Blackburn.  D. 

8,  P.  B.  Thorn  pfwn.  Jr.,  D. 

9,  John  D.  White.  B. 
10,  Elijah  C.  Phister,  D. 


Louisiana. 

1,  Randall  L.  Gibson,  D.  4.  Newton  C.  Blanrhsrd,  D. 

2,  K.  John  E11I.1.  D.  6.  J  Flovd  KInir.  D. 

8,  Chest,  r  B.  Darrall,  B.  6,  Edward  W.  Robertson,  D. 

Maine. 

1,  Thomas  B.  Boed.  R.  4.  Gwvrgo  W.  Ladd,  D. 

2,  Nolson  Dinglev,  Jr.,  B.  ♦     6,  Thompson  H.  March,  Gr. 
8,  Stephen  D.  Lindsey,  B. 

•  In  pbM6  of  William  IV  Frye,  elected  17.  S.  Senator. 
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Ifarffland, 

t,  Qeorge  W.  GoTington,  D.    4,  Kobert  M.  McLane,  D. 
2,  J.  F.  0.  Talbot,  D.  6,  Andrew  O  ChapmoiL  D. 

8,  Felter  ti.  Uoblitzell,  D.         6,  MUton  G.  Urner,  £. 

Mas9achusstt9. 

1,  wmiam  W.  Grapo,  K.  7,  WillUm  A.  RoAsell,  R. 

2,  benjamin  W.  huriA,  R.       8,  John  W.  Candler,  R. 


9,  Wiliiam  W.  Rice,  R. 
lu,  Amasa  Norcrosa,  R. 
11,  George  I),  iiobinson,  R. 


a,  Amorose  A.  Ranney,  R. 

4,  Leopold  Morse,  D. 

5,  i^jelwyn  Z.  iiowman,  R. 

6,  Ebeu  b'.  btone,  R. 

Ifichigan, 

1,  Henrv  W.  Lord,  R.  6,  Oliver  L.  bpanlding,  R. 

2,  Edwin  WiUita.  R.  7,  John  T.  Rich,  R  • 

b,  Edward  £j.  Lacey,  R.  8,  Roawell  G.  Uorr,  R. 
4,  Juliua  C.  Burrows,  R.  V,  Jay  A.  ilubbeii,  R. 
&,  George  W.  W  ebber,  R. 

Minnesota. 

1,  M.  H.  Bunnell,  R.  a,  W.  D.  Waahbum,  R. 

2,  Horace  B.  btrait,  R. 

ifiati«Mi;»p<. 

1,  II.  L.  Muldrow,  D.  4,  Otbo  R.  Singleton,  D. 

*A  Van  H.  Manning,  D.  6,  Charles  E.  Hooker,  D. 

a,  U.  D.  Money,  D.  6,  J.  R.  Chahners,  D. 

MUsouri. 


1,  Martin  L.  Clardv,  D. 

2,  IbomasAUen,  D. 

»,  R.  Graham  Frost,  D. 
4,  Lowndes  H.  Davis,  D. 
6,  Richard  P.  Bland,  D. 

6,  Ira  8.  Ilozeltlne,  N. 

7,  Theron  S.  Rice,  N. 


8,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  B. 

9,  Nicholas  Ford,  N. 

10,  Joseph  H.  Burrows,  K. 

11,  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  D. 

12,  William  H.  Hatch,  D. 
18,  AyleU  H.  Bockner,  D. 


I^ebroika. 


1,  Ed.  K.  Valentine,  R. 


Kevada. 


1,  Geoige  W.  Casaidy,  D. 

New  Bampehire. 

1,  Joshua  G.  Hall,  R.  8,  Ossian  Ray,  R. 

2,  Jamea  F.  Briggs,  &. 

Kew  Jerny. 

1.  George  M.  Robeson,  S.        5,  John  HiH  R. 

2,  John  Hart  Brower,  R.  6,  Phineas  Jones,  R. 

8,  Miles  Koss,  D.  7,  Aug.  A.  Uardenborgh,  D. 

4,  Henry  8.  Harris,  D. 

J\r««>  York. 


1.  Perry  Belmont,  D. 

2,  William  E.  Eobinson,  D. 
8,  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  R. 

4,  Archibald  M.  Bliss,  D. 
6,  Benjamin  Wood,  D. 

6,  Scmnel  8.  Cox,  D. 

7,  Philip  H.  Dupro,  D. 

8,  Anson  G.  McCook,  R. 

9,  John  Hardy.  D.  f 

10,  AbramS  Hewitt,  D. 

11,  Roswell  P.  Flower,  D± 

12,  Waldo  Hutchins,  D. 
la,  John  H.  Ketcham,  R. 
14,  Lewis  Beach,  D. 

16,  Thomas  Cornell,  R. 

16,  Michael  N.  Nolan,  D. 

17,  Walter  A.  Wood,  R. 


18,  John  Hammond,  R. 

19,  Abraham  X.  Parker,  R. 

20,  George  West,  R. 

21,  Ferris  Jacobs,  Jr.,  R. 

22,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  R.  % 
28,  Cyrus  D.  Prescott,  R. 

24,  Joseph  Mason,  R. 

25,  Frank  Hiaoock.  R. 
2^  John  H.  Camp,  R. 

27,  James  W.  Wadswnrth,  R.f 

28,  Jeremiah  W.  Dwight,  R. 

29,  David  P.  Richardson,  R. 
80,  John  Van  Voorhis,  R. 
8L  Richard  Crowley,  R. 
82,  Jonathan  Scovilie,  D. 
88,  Henry  Van  Aemam,  B. 


North  Carolina. 


1,  Louis  C.  Latham.  D. 

2,  Orlando  Ilubbs,  R. 

8,  John  W.  Shackloford,  D. 
4,  William  B.  Cox,  D. 


6,  Alfi^  M.  Scales,  D. 

6,  Clement  Dowd,  D. 

7,  Robert  F.  Armfleld,  D. 

8,  Robert  B.  Vance,  D. 


1,  Benjamin  Butterworth, 

2,  Thomas  L.  Young,  R. 
8,  Henry  L.  Morcy,  R. 
4,  Emanuel  Schuhz,  R. 

6,  Benjamin  Lo  Fcvre.  D. 

6,  James  M.  Elt?hie,  R. 

7,  John  P.  Lcedora.  D. 

8,  J.  Warren  Keifer,  B. 

9,  James  S.  Robinson,  R. 
10,  John  B.  Rice,  R. 


OMo. 

R.  11,  Henry  S.  Neal,  R. 
12,  George  I*  Converse,  D. 

18,  Gibson  Atherton,  D. 

14,  George  W.  Geddes,  D. 
ir»,  Ruftis  R.  Dawes,  R. 

Ifi,  Jonathan  T.  UpdegrofE;  B. 
17,  Wm.  McKlnlcv,  Jr.,  B. 

15,  Addison  8  McClure,  B. 

19,  Ezra  B.  Taylor,  B. 

20,  Amos  Townsend,  B. 


♦  In  place  of  Omar  D.  Conger,  elected  U.  S.  Senator. 

t  In  place  of  Fernando  Wood,  died  February  18, 18S1. 

X  In  place  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  appointed  Minister  to 
France. 

S  In  the  places  of  Warner  Miller  and  Elbrldge  G.  Lapham, 
resigned  August  1, 18S1,  having  been  elected  (J.  S.  Senators. 


Oregon. 
1,  Melvin  Clark  George,  B. 

Penntylxania. 


1,  H.  H.  Bingham,  B. 

2,  Charles  O'Neill.  B. 

8,  Samuel  J.  Bandall,  D. 

4,  William  D.  Kelley,  R. 

5,  Alfred  C.  Harmer,  R. 

6,  William  Ward,  K 

7,  William  Godshalk,  R. 

8,  Daniel  Ermentrout,  D. 

9,  A.  Herr  omith,  R. 

10,  William  Mutchler,  D. 

11,  Robert  Kk>tz,  D. 

12,  Joseph  A.  ticranton,  R. 
18,  Charles  N.  Brumui,  N. 
14,  Samuel  F.  Barr,  R. 


15,  Cornelius  C.  Jadwln,  B. 
le,  Kobert  J.  C.  Walker,  R. 

17,  Jacob  M.  Campbell,  R. 

18,  Horatto  G.  Fiaher,  R. 

19,  F.  E.  BelUbot.ver,  D. 

20,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  D. 

21,  Morgan  R.  Wise,  D. 

22,  Russell  Errett,  R. 
28,a'honta8M.  Bayne.  R. 
24,  W.  S.  Shallenberger,  R. 
2'.  James  Mofgrove,  Gr. 
'^6,  Samuel  H.  Miller,  R. 
2T.  Lewis  F.  Watson,  R. 


Rhode  leland. 
1,  Heniy  J.  Spooner,  R.  *         2,  Jonathan  Chace,  R. 

SotUh  Carolina. 

1,  J.  B.  Richardson,  D.  4,  John  H.  Evins.  D. 

2,  Samuel  Dibble,  D.  t  6,  G.  D.  Tillman,  D. 
8,  D.  WyaU  Aiken,  D. 

Tenneeaee. 

1,  Augustus  H.  Pettibone,  R.    6,  John  F^  House.  D. 


2,  Leonldas  C.  Houk,  R. 
8,  George  C.  Dibrell,  D. 

4,  Benton  McMlllin,  D. 

5,  Richard  Warner,  D. 


1,  John  H.  Reagan,  D. 

2,  David  B.  Cnlberson,  D. 
8,  Olin  Wellborn,  D. 


1,  Charles  H.  Joyce,  B. 

2,  Jamea  M.  Tyler,  B. 


7,  W.  C.  Whitthome,  D. 

8,  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  D. 

9,  C.  B.  SimoDton,  D. 
10,  W  illiam  R.  Moore,  B. 

7Wrtf«. 

4,  Bofter  Q.  Mills,  D. 
6,  George  W.  Jones,  N. 
6,  Columbus  Upaon,  D. 

Vermont 

8,  William  W.  Grout,  B. 


Virginia. 


«,  J.  B.  Tucker,  D. 

7,  John  Paul,  Be. 

8,  John  8.  Barbour,  D. 

9,  Abram  Fulkerson,  Be. 


1,  George  T.  Garrison,  D. 

2,  John  F.  Dezendorf,  B. 
8,  George  D.  Wise,  D. 

4,  Joseph  Jorgenson,  B. 

5,  George  C.  Cabell,  D. 

'  Wut  Virginia. 

1,  Benjamin  Wilson,  D.  8,  John  E.  Kenna,  D. 

2,  John  Blair  Hoge,  D. 

WiaeonHn, 

1,  Charles  G.  Williams,  B.       6,  Edward  8.  Bragg,  D. 

2,  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  B.  6,  Richard  Gucnthcr.  R. 

8,  George  C.  Hazelton,  R.         7.  Herman  L.  Humphrey,  B. 
4,  P.  V.  Deuster,  D.  8,  Thaddeua  C.  Pound,  R. 

Recapitulation. 

Democrats 150  I  Nationals 1 

Republicans 182  )  Democratic  maj.  over  all. 

Territorial  DeUgaiee. 

^Kfona— Granville  H.  Onry.  Nev)  Mexico— T.  Luna. 
Dakota—R,  F.  Pettigrew.        r/oA— (Contest) 
Idaho— George  AInsIie.  Waehingt:}n—T.  H.  Brents. 

Montana— M.  Maglnnia.  Wyoming— td.  E.  Pust 

The  compensntion  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  c 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  $8,C0f)  a  year ;  of  the  Senator! 
Representatives,  and  Delef^tes,  15.000  a  year.  Mileage  i 
allowed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  mile ;  and  thore  is  a 
allowance  of  $250,  for  the  Congress,  for  stationery  and  newt 
papers. 


New  York  Senatorial  Election.  —  Mr 
Hill,  of  Georgia:  "I  am  instructed  by  th 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  re 
port  back  to  the  Senate  certain  memorial!*  froB 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  al 
fecting  the  right  of  the  present  Senators  froE 
that  State  to  occupy  seats  in  this  chamber,  an* 
to  ask  that  the  memorials  lie  on  the  table  an* 

♦  In  pbce  of  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  elected  XJ.  8.  Senator, 
t  Elected  June  9, 1881,  in  place  of  M.  P.  O'ConDor,  die 
April  26, 18S1. 
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The  resolution  was  adopted,  without  debate,       -4ni  be  it  fvrther  resolved^  That  the 

on  the  next  day.     At  the  same  time,  a  similar  J^®  United  States  be  requested  to  transn 

1   ..  •   *•  \*.*r.L    ^^    .  these  resolutions  to  Mrs.  Lucrctia  R.  Gar 

resolution,  appointing   a   committee    of    one  assure  her  oftho  profound  sympathy  of  the 

member  from  each  State,  was  adopted  by  the  of  Congress  for  her  deep  persoaal  afhic 

House.  their  sincere  condolence  lor  tiie  late  natioi 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  ment. 
Senate  consisted  of  Messrs.  Sherman,  of  Ohio;        The  preamble  and  resolutions  wer 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio ;  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts ;        Subsequently  a  concurrent  resol 

Lapham,  of  New  York ;  Bayard,  of  Delaware ;  adopted  to  set  apart  Monday,  Febr 

and  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  to  whom  Mr.  Con-  fur  the  memorial  services  above  ijjce 
ger,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
were  subsequently  added.  In  the  House,  on  February  27th,  tl 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  said :  **  This  day  has  been  dedicated 

House  consisted  oftbe  following  members:  Wil-  tion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 

liamMcKinley,Jr.,of  Ohio;  RomualdoPacheco,  in   commemoration  of  the  life  an^ 

of  California ;  James  B.  Belford,  of  Colorado ;  James  Abrara  Garfield,  late  Presid 

John  T.  Wait,  of  Connecticut ;  William  H.  For-  United  States.     This  action  was  take 

ney,  of  Alabama ;  Poindexter  Dunn,  of  Arkan-  the  adoption  of  concurrent  resolutic 

sas;  Edward  L.  Martin,  of  Delaware.  Robert  unanimous  vote  of  the  two  Houses, 

H.  M.  Davidson,  of  Florida;  Alexander  H.  Ste-  by  a  select  joint  committee  appointc 

phens,  of  Georgia ;  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  lUi-  sider  and  report  by  what  token  of  r 

nois;   Godlove  S.  Orth,  of  Indiana;  John  A.  teem,  and  affection  it  may  be  prope 

Kasson,  of  Iowa;  John  A.  Anderson,  of  Kan-  gress  to  express  its  and  the  nation's  ( 

sas ;  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky ;  Randall  bility  over  tlie  event  of  the  decease 

L.  Gibson,  of  Louisiana;  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  President.' 

of  Maine ;  Robert  M.  McLane,  of  Maryland ;        *'  The  House  is  now  assembled  an 

Benjamin  W.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts;  Ros-  perform  its  part  in  the  solemn  duty, 
well  G.  Hoar,  of  Michigan ;  Mark  H.  Dunnell,        The  following  programme  of  arra 

of  Minnesota;  Charles  E.  Hooker,  of  Mi-^sis-  prepared  by  thejoint  committee  of  bo 

sippi;  Nicholas  Ford,  of  Missouri;  Edward  K.  was  carried  out: 
Valentine,  of  Nebraska;  George  W.  Cassidy,  rt»ROGBAMME  op  abbanoemkn 

of   Nevada;  Joshua  G.  Hall,  of  New  Hamp-       tu^  ri«r>;f^i  «.in  vu.  «i^^^  ^«  ♦!.«  «..., 

■1  •  T    1         TTM1  tf    vr  T  ri  t    a  ^116  CapitOl   Will    06   ClOSed  OU   thC  DttO] 

shire;  John  Hill,  of  New  Jersey;  Samuel  S.  27th  to  2  except  the  membere  and  offlc 

Cox,  of  New  York ;  Robert  B.  Vance,  of  North  gress. 

(Carolina ;  M.  C.  George,  of  Oregon ;  Charles        At  ton  o'clock  the  east  door  leading  to  t 

O'Neill,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Jonathan  Chace,  of  "^3  ^  ^P®""?*  ^}^o^  to  whom  invitatioB 

Rhode  Island;  D  Wyatt  Aiken,  of  South Caro-  ^S^^^^ 

Jina;    A.  H.  Pettibone,  of  Tennessee;  Roger  holering  tickets  of  admission  to  the  gal ler 

Q.  Mills,  of  Texas ;  Charles  H.  Joyce,  of  Ver-        Thehall  of  the  House  of  Eeprescntat: 

mont;  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia;  Ben-  opened  for  tlie  admission  of  Eeprescntat 

jamin  Wilson,  o^^^^^  and  Charles  fceat^^^k^^^ 

G.  Wilhams,  of  Wisconsin.  xhe  President  and  exlPresidents  of 

On  December  21st  the  committee  reported  States,  and  special  guests,  will  be  seated 

as  follows :  the  Speaker. 

The  Chief- Justice  and  associate  justices 

WTiereas.  The  melancholy  event  of  the  violent  and  preme  Court  will  occupy  6.?ata  next  to  ti 

tragic  death  of  James  Abram  Garfield,  late  President  and  ex-Presidents,  and  special  guests,  on 

of  the  United  States,  having  occurred  during  the  re-  the  Speaker. 

cess  of  Con^ss.  and  the  two  Houses  sharing  in  the        The  Cabinet  officers,  the  General  of  the 

general  grict,  ancl  desiring  to  manifest  their  sensibility  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  the  officers  oi 

upon  the  occasion  of  the  public  bereavement :  There-  and  Navy  who,  by  name,  have  received 

fore,   ^  of  Congress,  will  occupy  seats  on  the 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Route  of  Representatives  (ths  Speaker. 
Senate  concurrin^)^  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress        The  Chief- Justice  and  judges  of  the  Coui 

will  assemble  in  too  Iiall  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta-  and  the  Chief  Justice  and  associate  justice 

tives  on  a  day  ajid  hour  to  be  fixed  and  announced  by  preme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

the  joint  committee,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  seats  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Supreme  (. 
two  1  louses  there  assembled,  an  address  upon  the  life        The  diplomatic  corps  will  occupy  the  I 

and  cliaractcr  of  James  Abram  Garfield,  late  Prcsi-  seats. 

dent  of  the  United  States,  be  pronounced  bv  Hon.        Ex-Vice-Presidentp,  Senators,  and  ex-S( 

James  G.  Blaine ;  and  that  the  r resident  of  tne  Sen-  occupy  seats  in  the  second,  third,  fourtl 

ate  pro  tempore,  and  tlie  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Eep-  rows,  on  east  side  of  main  aisle, 
rescntatives,  bo  requested  to  invite  the  President  and        Eopresentatives  will  occupy  seats  on  t 

ex-Pre.4dents  of  the  United  States,  Ao  heads  of  tho  main  aisle,  and  in  rear  of  the  Senators  on 
several  Department**,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,        Commissioners  of  the  District,  Govcmc 

the  icpre-cntativcs  of  the  foreign  governments  near  and  Territories,  assistant  heads  of  Depar 

this  Government,  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  invited  guests,  will  occupy  seats  in  rear  ol 

th«  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  atives. 

and  such  officers  of  the  Array  and  Navy  as  have  rt-        The  Executive  gallery  will  be  reserved 

ceivcd  the  thanks  of  Congress,  who  may  tlien  be  at  for  the  families  of  the  'Supreme  Court,  an 

the  seat  of  government,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  lies  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  invited  guests 
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uknt.     Tickets  thereto  will  be  delivered  to  the  Pri- 

TBU:  Secretary  of  the  Prei)ident. 
The  diplomatic  gallery  will  be  reserved  exclusively 

$jr  the  tlimilie^  ot'  the  membcra  of  the  dipiomatio 

coq».     Tickets  thereto  will  be  delivered  to  the  Secre- 

tiTT  of  State, 
't'he  reporters'  gallery  will  be  reserved  exclusively 

^^  the  oso  of  the  reporters  for  the  pruss.    Tickets 

thereto  will  be  delivered  to  the  press  oommittee. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
will  occupy  the  reporters*  desk  in  front  of  the  Clerk's 
te>le. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  bo  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Speaker  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  Marine  Band  will  be  in  attendance. 
The  Senate  will  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  im- 
mediately atler  prayer  will  proceed  to  the  hall  of  the 
ELo:i!«e  of  Rcprcsentadves. 

The  dip] omiitic  corps  will  meet  at  half  post  eleven 
o'clock  in  Keprcsentatives'  lobby,  and  bo  conducted 
by  the  Sor^eaot-at-Arms  of  the  llouse  to  the  seats  as- 
■ixn^  them. 

Th^  President  of  the  Senate  will  occupy  the  Speak- 
er's chair. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  will  occupy  a  seat  at  the 
left  of  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chaplains  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  will 
occ4ipy  seat3  next  to  the  presiding  officers  of  their  re- 
spective IIou:*es. 

The  cha^irmcn  of  the  joint  oommittee  of  arrange- 
raemLi  will  occupy  seats  at  the  right  and  left  of  the 
<Kau*r,  2a.nd  next  to  them  will  be  seated  the  Secretary 
of  th3  Senate  and  the  ('Icrk  of  the  House. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
will  occupy  8eat4  on  the  floor,  at  the  right  and  the  loft 
ef  the  Speaker* !»  platform. 

Praver  will  be  offered  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Power, 
Chapf^n  of  the  House  of  Senresentativea. 

Tne  presiding  officer  will  tnen  present  the  orator  of 
xh^  day. 

Tlie'  benediction  will  be  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Btillock,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

By  reason  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the  galleries  the 
sonabfa*  of  tickets  is  necessarily  restricted,  and  will  be 
dis^buted  as  follows : 

To  each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Delegate,  three 
tieketa. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  Capitol  except 
oa  pr^»eAtation  of  a  ticket,  which  will  be  good  only 
Ibr  the  place  indicated. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Sergeant-at- 
AjTiis  of  the  Senate  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
H^x«e  are  chaii^d  with  the  execution  of  these  or- 
Bozeoftents.  JOHN  SHERMAN, 

^  WM.  McKINLEY,  Jr., 

Chairmen  Joint  Committee. 

The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
tailed  the  two  Houses  to  order. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  offered  prayer,  as  follows ; 

PRA.TBR. 

O  l>>rd  oar  God,  we  thank  thee  for  this  hour  and 
tir  this  service.  We  thank  thee  for  a  groat  life 
iJTfii  to  t>ii^  nation  ;  for  iti  genius  and  potencies ;  for 
z&  example  and  memories ;  for  its  immortality  nnd 
ettznity.     May  this  republic  never  forget  its  dead  I 

A3  wc  come  together  this  day  to  recall  the  wisdom, 
^  integrity,  the  t^tatesmanship,  the  loyalty,  the  rev- 
e«:»e  tor  thee  and  thy  word,  the  unsclfirth  love  for 
n:satry  and.  for  all  mankind,  wherewith  thou  didst 
fmdow'thr  servant  and  fit  him  for  the  administration 
^  the  affairs  of  the  Government ;  as  we  meditate  upon 
tiie  patkmce,  the  sweetness,  the  fortitude,  the  faith, 
t^  quiet  resijrnation  to  thy  will  wherewith  thou 
5i«  fit  him  for  iiU  sore  trial ;  as  we  remember  his 
anmph  and  our  sorrow,  grant  ua  thy  gracious  bene- 

We  bear,  during  this  memorial  service,  our  Father, 


before  thee,  on  our  hearts,  his  loved  ones  with  whom 
we  weep.  Sustain,  we  beseecli  thee,  the  mother  who 
bore  hiiu.  Mav  the  peace  of  God  that  pusseth  all 
understanding  be  tlie  strength  and  the  crown  of  her 
spirit.  Be  veiy  merciful  to  the  wife  in  her  present 
separation  from  the  husband  of  her  vouth.  May  she 
rest  in  God,  and  may  she  find  such  sympathy  and 
joy  in  her  Saviour  as  the  world  can  not  ^ive  nor  take 
away.  Be  a  father  to  the  children  now  tatherlcs.s,  and 
may  they  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  illustrious  par- 
ent, and  like  him  be  useful  in  living  and  mourned  in 
dying.  May  the  youth  of  this  land  and  of  all  fands 
feel  the  power  of  his  example  and  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. May  those  who  rule  aaion:^  u-rt  and  among  men 
everj'where  by  the  t^tudy  of  his  vhtues  be  incited  to 
like  patriotism  and  piety. 

Now  we  ask  thy  blessing  on  this  assembly.  >Iay 
the  remembrance  of  this  great  life  be  a  genuine  help 
to  all  those  present  and  that  greater  audience  waiting 
without.  Give  grace  and  utterance  to  thy  servant 
who  shall  speak  to  us.  May  his  words  be  wise  and 
worthy  and  fitly  chosen,  like  apples  of  gold  in  pict- 
ures of  silver. 

Bemember  thy  servant  before  thee,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Preserve  him  from  evil  influ- 
ences and  evil  men.  May  truth  rest  upon  his  brow, 
wisdom  upon  his  lips,  justice  in  his  hands,  and  grace 
in  lus  heart.  Bless  his  counselors,  this  Congi*esd  as- 
sembled, our  magistrates  and  judges,  our  Army  and 
Nav  V,  our  school^  and  churches,  our  whole  land  and 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof 

May  we  keep  alive  in  us  the  faith  and  virtue  of 
those  who  have  passed  before.  Give  peace  in  our 
time.  Make  religion  and  righteousness,  truth  and  jus- 
tice, knowledge  and  freedom  to  abound  everywhere. 
May  thy  name  be  glorified  and  thy  kingdom  rule 
over  us  tVom  sea  to  sea. 

We  ask  it  all  reverently,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate: 
"Senators  and  Representatives,  this  day  is  dedi- 
cated by  Congress  for  memorial  services  upon 
the  late  President  James  A.  Garfield.  I  pre- 
sent to  you  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  who  has 
been  fitly  chosen  as  the  orator  for  this  histor- 
ical occasion." 

Mr.  Blaine  (who  was  jjreeted  with  hearty 
applause)  delivered  the  following  oration : 

ORATION. 

"Mr.  President:  For  the  second  time  in  this  gen- 
eration the  frrcat  departments  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  ascerobled  in  the  hall  of  Kcpre- 
sentatives  to  do  honor  to  the  memorv  of  a  murdered 
President.  Lincoln  fell  at  the  close  o^  a  mighty  strug- 
gle in  which  the  passions  of  men  had  been  deeply 
stirred.  The  tragical  termination  of  his  great  lite 
added  but  another  to  the  lengthened  succession  of 
horrors  which  had  marked  so  many  lintels  with  the 
blood  of  the  first-bom,  Garfield  wos  slnin  in  a  day  of 
peace,  when  brother  had  been  reconciled  to  brother, 
and  when  anger  and  hate  had  been  baui<bed  from  the 
land.  *  Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of 
murder,  if  he  will  show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited 
where  such  example  was  last  to  have  boon  looked  for, 
let  him  not  give  it  the  grim  viKocro  of  Mnoch,  the  trow 
knitted  by  revenge,  the  face  black  with  settled  hate. 
Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  decorous,  smooth-faced,  blood- 
less demon ;  not  so  much  an  example  of  human  nature 
in  its  depravity  and  in  its  paroxysms  of  crime,  as  an 
infernal  being,  a  fiend  in  the  ordinary  display  and 
development  of  his  character.' 

**  From  the  landincr  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plvmouth  till 
the  uprising  against  Charles  I,  about  twenty  thousand 
emigrants  came  from  Old  England  to  New  England. 
As  they  came  in  pursuit  of  intellectual  ft-eedom  and 
ecclesiastical  indcpeHdence  rather  than  for  worldly 
honor  and  profit,  the  emigration   naturally  cea8e<i 
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when  the  contest  for  rcligiouB  liberty  began  in  earnest  orer  the  froien  bills  there  was  no  Bimibur  e^tdeDce  of  a  w 

at  home.     The  man  who  struck  Lis  most  effective  n»*n'»  habitation  between  It  and  the  settlements  on  ibo  ri 

blow  for  freedom  of  conscience  by  saUing  for  the  colo-  <»f  ,V*°f*'-    ^^  '*51^"  V*"if ?*J*    1?^*^*"  ^J^  t°i" 

«:«^  ;«  it!.iA  «,,...!  1  u««^.  Kr.««  ««/«„«*«.ri^  ri^oA^^.  4.^  ▼^^Jt-    1  carry  mjr  children  to  it  to  teach  them  the  horda 

nies  m  1620  would  have  been  accounted  a  deserter  to  ^^^^^  ^   ^^^  /enerations  which  have  gone  before  their 

leave  after  1040.    The  opportunity  had  then  come  on  jove  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindr.  d 

the  soil  of  England  tor  that  fzreat  contest  which  es-  the  early  affections,  and  the  touching  narratives  and  incid 

tablLthcd  the  authority  of  Parliament,  save  religious  which  mingle  with  all  1  know  of  this  pnuiitive  lamily  sb 
freedom  to  the  people,  sent  Charles  to  the  block,  and        **  With  the  requisite  change  of  scene  the  same  wc 

committed  to  the  hands  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  su-  would  aptly  portray  the  early  days  of  Garfield.     ' 

prcme  executive  authority  of  England.    The  En>;lish  poverty  of  the  frontier,  where  all  are  engaged  i 

emigration  was  never  renewed,  and  from  these  twenty  common  struggle  and  where  a  common  sympathy 

thousand  men,  with  a  small  emigration  from  Scothmd  hearty  co-operation  lighten  the  burdens  of  each,  i 

and  from  France,  are  descended  the  vast  numbers  who  very  different  poverty,  different  in  kind,  different 

have  New  EngUind  blood  in  their  veins.  influence  and  effect  from  that  conscious  and  humil 

**In  1685  tlie  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  jng  indigence  which  is  every  day  forced  to  cont 

Louis  XIV  scattered  to  other  countries  four  hundred  itaclf  wiUi  neighboring  wealth  on  which  it  feel 

thousand  Protestants,  who  were  among  the  most  Intel-  gense  of  grinding  dependence.     The  ix)vcrty  of 

li^nt  and  entei-prUing  of  French  subiects— merchant*  frontier  is  indeed  no  poverty.    It  is  but  the  beeini 

ot  capital,  skilled  manufacturers,  and  handicraftsmen,  ©f  wealth,  and  has  the  boundless  possibilities  of 

superior  at  the  time  to  all  others  in  Europe.    A  con-  future  always  opening  before  it.    No  man  ever  g 

siderable  number  of  tht»e  Huguenot  French  <»me  to  up  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  West  whei 

America ;  a  lew  landed  m  New  Lngknd  and  became  house-raising,  or  even  a  com-huskinff,  is  matte: 

honorablv  promment  m  its  history.     Their  names  common  interest   and    helpfiilnes.*,  with  any  oi 

have  in  kr^  part  become  anglicized,  or  have  disap-  feeling  than  that  of  broad-minded,  generous  ii 

peared,  but  their  blood  is  traceable  m  many  ol  the  most  pcndence.    This  honorable  independence  marked 

reputable  tarailies,  and  their  lame  is  perpetuated  m  youth  of  Garfield  as  it  marks  the  youtli  of  million 

honorable  memorials  and  useful  mstitutions."  the  best  blood  ond  brain  now  training  for  the  tii 

ANCESTORS  citizenship  and  friture  government  of  the  repul 

.,  ^        ..        ^  .1.    -r.     1.  !_  T.    ..  t  Garfield  was  bom  heir  to  land,  to  the  title  of  f 

"  From  these  two  sources,  the  Enghsh-Puntan  Mid  holder,  which  has  been  the  patent  and  passport  of  i 

tiie  irench-lluiruenot,  came  the  late  President-his  respect  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ever  amce  Hen 

father^  Abram  Garfield,  bcmg  descended  from  the  one,  and  Horea  landed  on  the  shores  of  England.     His 

and  his  mother,  Eliza  Ballou,  from  the  other.  venture  on  the  canal-an  alternative  between  that 

"It  was  good  btock  on  both  Bides-none  better,  none  the  deck  of  a  Lake  Erie  Bchoonei--wa8  a  farm 

braver,  none  truer.     There  was  in  it  an  mhentance  of  w.^,  device  for  earning  money,  just  as  the  New  i 

land  lad  begins  a  posi^ibly  great  career  by  sailing 
fore  the  mast  on  a  coasting-vesael  or  on  a  mercn; 

T,  .^.  .       . ,  ,.      ,  .        .  ,  ,  nian  bound  to  the  farther  India  or  to  the  China  se 

were  a  British  nobleman  reading  his  stately  ancestral         **  ^^  maniy  man  feels  anything  of  shame  in  lo 

record  in  Burke's  •^  Peerage,'  he  spoke  ofhimself  aa  ing  back  to  eafly  struggles  with  adv-eree  circum.stan 

mnth  m  descent  from  those  who  would  not  endure  ^^^  ^q  ^an  feels  a  worthier  pride  than  when  he 

tlie  oppression  of  the  btuarts,  and  sevenA  m  descent  conquered  the  obstacles  to  his  progress.     But  no 

from  the  brave  French  Protestants  who  refused  to  sub-  of  noble  mold  desires  to  be  looked  upon  ns  having 

mit  to  tyranny  even  from  the  Grimd  Monarque.  cupicd  a  menial  position,  as  having  been  reprcssS 

General  Garfield  deliirhted  to  dwell  on  these  traits,  a  leelmg  of  inferiority,  or  as  having  Fuflered  theevU 

and,  dunng  his  only  visit  to  England,  ho  busied  him-  poverty  until  relief  was  found  at  the  hand  of  char 

self  m  dhscovenng  every  trace  of  his  forefathers  in  General  Garfield's  youth  presented  no  hardships  wh 

parish  registries  and  on  ancient  army  rolls.    Sitting  fo^ily  love  and  fimiily  eneivy  did  not  overcome,  si 

with  a  friend  in  the  ffallcry  ot  the  House  of  Commons,  jected  him  to  no  privations  which  he  did  not  ch< 

one  nicrht,  after  a  long  day's  hibor  in  this  field  of  fuUy  aocept,  and  left  no  memories  save  tliose  wh 

research,  he  said,  with  evident  ebtion,  that  m  every  ^ero  recalled  with    deUght,  and  transmitted  w 

war  in  which  for  three  centuries  patnots  of  Enghsh  profit  and  with  pride." 
blood  had  struck  sturdy  blows  for  constitutional  gov- 

emracnt  and  human  liberty,  his  family  had  been  rep-        .,  ^  ^  ,  „        ,      education. 
resented.    They  were  at  XJwston  M^or,  at  Naseby,        *)  Garfield's  early  opnortumties  for  securing  an  e. 

and  at  Preston ;  thev  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Sara-  ca^jon  were  extremely  limited,  and  yet  were  sufflc- 

to(m,  ond  at  Monmouth,  and  in  his  own  person  had  <»  develop  m  him  an  intense  desire  to  learn.    He  oc 

battled  for  the  same  ffreat  cause  in  the  war  which  pre-  ^^  «*  ^^ee  vears  of  age,  and  each  winter  he  had. 

served  the  Union  of  the  States."  advantage  of  the  district  school.    He  read  all  the  be 

to  be  found  within  the  cirele  of  his  acquaintance ;  s.- 

EABLT  AGE.  of  them  hc  got  by  heart.    While  yet  in  childhoo* 

**  Losin;?  his  ftither  before  he  was  two  years  old,  the  was  a  constant  student  of  the  Bible,  and  became 
eariy  life  of  Garfield  was  one  of  privation,  but  ito  pov-  miliar  with  its  literature.     The  dignity  and  cam 
erty  has  been  made  indelicately  and  unjustly  promi-  ncss  of  his  speech  in  his  maturer  lite  gave  evident 
nent.    Thousands  of  readers  have  imagined  him  as  the  this  early  training.     At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
ragged,  starving  child,  wliose  realitv  too  often  greeto  able  to  teach  Bch«x)l,  and  thenceforward  his  nmb* 
the  eve  in  the  squalid  sections  of  our  large  cities,  was  to  obtain  a  college  education.    To  this  end  he 
General  Garfield's  infancy  and  youth  had  none  of  all  his  effbrte,  working  in  the  harvest-field,  nt  the 
thoir  destitution,  none  of  their  pitiful  features  appeal-  penter's  beneii,  and,  in  tlie  winter  season    tea^ 
ing  to  the  tender  heart  Ond  to  the  open  hand  of  char-  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood.    W 
ity.     He  was  a  poor  lx>v  in  the  same  sense  in  which  thus  laboriously  occupied  he  found  time  to  prosc- 
Ifenrv  Clay  was  a  poor  boy :  in  which  Andrew  Jack-  his  studies,  and  was  so  sucoessftil  that  at  twenty- 
son  was  a'poor  boy  ;  in  which  Daniel  Wr  '  —  "- "  -^'~  * *'^'"  **^"  '"""'"  "^"^ 

poor  boy  ;  in  the  sense  in  which  a  lan?e 

the  eminent  men  of  America  in  all  peneratio'ns     -    .  .  _ 

been  poor  boys.    Before  a  great  multitude  of  men,  in  frillness  of  his  powers,  survives  the  eminent  pupi 

a  public  speech,  Mr.  Webster  bore  this  testimony :  whom  he  was  or  inestimable  service. 

-,.,.'  ^         •   V    1^     .       ,        V.     V  4  *'  The  hL*tory  of  Garfield's  life  to  this  period  p 

Jlr'liSC^7^.^:^orsl^^^^^    !riS.':S^';?i;^"LSS  -ts  no  novel  •features.     He  had  undoubtedly  she 

the  unow^rlftM  of  New  Flampshfre,  at  a  period  bo  early  that  perseverance,  self-reliance,  self-sacnflce.  and  an 

when  the  smoke  rose  first  from  Its  rude  chimney  and  curied  tion^K^uahtiCB  which,  be  it  said  for  the  honor  ot 
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.  ,  are  everjirbeTC  to  be  found  among  the  young 
o/ America.  But  from  his  graduation  at  Williama 
QBWird^  to  tbe  bour  of  his  tragical  death.  Garfleld^s 
oiMr  was  eminent  and  exceptional.  Slowly  working 
throogfti  iii«  educational  period,  receiving  his  diploma 
vhcB  twenty-lour  years  of  age,  he  seemed  at  one 
boood  to  a|>ring  into  conspicuous  and  brilliant  auo- 
ccas.  Witoin  six  years  he  was  suoceMsively  president 
of  a  eolle^.  State  Senator  of  Ohio,  mi\jor-general  of 
tb«  Arm  J  or  the  United  States,  and  Rcpresentativc- 
deet  to  the  National  Ck>ngre8s.  A  combination  of 
kooors  so  varied,  so  elevated,  within  a  period  so  brief 
ad  to  a  man  so  young,  is  without  precedent  or  paral- 
]d  m  the  history  of  the  country.'' 

ARirr  LiTX. 

"  Garfield's  army  life  was  begun  with  no  other  mili- 
teyknowledjze  than  such  as  he  had  hastily  gained 
fron  booka  in  the  few  months  preceding  his  march  to 
the  field.     Stepping  from  civil  life  to  the  head  of  a 
Rfiment,  the  first  order  ho  received  when  ready  to 
eras  tbe  Ohio  was  to  assume  command  of  a  brigade, 
md  to  operate  as  an  independent  force  in  Eastern 
Kentadnr.     Ilia  immediate  duty  was  to  check  tbe  ad- 
TiDoe  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  who  was  marching 
dom  the  Big  bandy  with  the  intention  of  occupying, 
m  eonDe<^ioa  with  otlier  Confederate  forces,  tlie  en- 
tin  territory  of  Kentucky,  and  of  precipitating  the 
Sttfs  Into  secession.    This  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
VX[.    Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  young  college  professor 
b««  thrown  into  a  more  embarrassing  and  discour- 
aging poaition.     He  knew  jusit  enough  of  military  sci- 
eaee,  as  be  expressed  it  himself,  to  measure  the  extent 
of  hi*  ignoranoe,  and  with  a  handful  of  men  he  was 
urehing,  in  rough  winter  weather,  into  a  strange 
eosntry,  among  a  hostile  population,  to  confront  a 
Ivfely  superior  foroe  under  the  command  of  a  dis- 
tratcnidiea  graduate  of  West  Pdnt,  who  had  seen  ac- 
tiT«  tQd  important  service  in  two  preceding  wars. 
^Tbe  result  of  the  campaign  is  matter  of  history. 
TW  ikill,  the  endurance,  the  extraordinary  ener^^ 
ibovn  by  Garfield,  the  courage  he  imparted  to  his 
aen^  raw  and  untried  as  himself,  the  measures  he 
ido^ted  to  increase  his  force  ana  to  create  in  the 
aMBj's  mind  exaggerated  estimates  of  his  numbers, 
bijre  perfect  fruit  in  the  routing  of  Marshall,  the  capt- 
■c<R  bis  camp^  the  dispersion  of  his  force,  and  the 
ttndpition  or  an  important  territory  from  the  oon- 
M  of  ^  rebellion.    Cloming  at  the  close  of  a  long 
■na  of  disasters  to  the  Union  arms^  Garfield^s  vic- 
ter  bad  SD  unusual  and  extraneous  importance,  and 
i&  tbe  popular  jud^ent  elevated  the  young  com- 
^^^  to  the  rank  of  a  military  hero.    With  less 
tbia  two  tbousand  men  in  his  entire  command^  with 
I  BobiliKd  force  of  only  eleven  hundred,  without 
^^oa,  he  had  met  an  army  of  five  thousand  and  de- 
««d  them— driving  Marshall's  forces  successively 
IWB  two  strongholds  of  their  own  selection,  fortified 
nh  ibaodant  artiller>*.    Major- General  Buellj  com- 
■•dingtho  Department  of  the  Ohio,  an  experienced 
"wible  soldier  of  the  regular  Army,  published  an 
«CT  of  thanks  and  congratulation  on  the  brilliant 
Jwutof  the  Bijf  Sandy  campaign,  which  would  liave 
^^tbehead  of  a  less  cool  and  sensible  man  than 
«raeW.  Buell  declared  that  his  services  had  called 
Jto  Kdon  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier,  and  Presi- 
•^  Lincoln  supplemented  these  words  of  praise  by 
« n»re  lubatantial  reward  of  a  brigadier-generars 
^«nia»ion,  to  hear  date  from  the  day  of  his  decisive 
^oTer  Marshall. 

The  subaw^aent  railitar^r  career  of  Garfield  fully 
•^Mied  lU  bnlliant  beginning.  With  his  new  com- 
f&am  he  waa  awigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
■  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  took  part  in  the  second 
•Mdeciaive  day's  fij^ht  in  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh. 
«e  remainder  of  the  ^'ear  1862  was  not  especially 
f^al  lo  Garfield,  as  it  was  not  to  the  armies  with 
tfiich  he  was  wrving.  His  practical  sense  was  called 
ttB  exercJM  in  completing  tne  task,  assigned  him  by 
wseial  Boell,  of  reconstructing  bridges  and  re-estali- 
lines  of  railway  oommunication  for  the  army. 

TOL,  XXII. — 9     A 


His  occupation  in  this  useful  but  not  brilliant  field 
was  varied  by  service  on  courts-martial  of  importance, 
in  which  department  of  duty  he  won  a  valuable  repu- 
tation, attracting  the  notice  and  securing  the  approval 
of  the  able  and  eminent  Judge-Advocate-Gencral  of 
the  Army.  That  of  itself  was  warrant  to  honorable 
fame ;  tor  among  the  great  men  who  in  those  trying 
days  gave  themselves,  with  entire  devotion,  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  one  who  brought  to  that  serv- 
ice the  ripest  learning,  the  most  fervid  eloquence, 
the  most  varied  attainments,  who  labored  with  mod-> 
csty  and  shunned  applause,  who  in  the  day  of  triumph 
sat  reserved  and  silent  and  grateful — as  Francis  Deak 
in  the  hour  of  Hungary's  deliverance— was  Joseph 
Holt,  of  Kentucky,  who  in  his  honorable  retirement 
ei^oys  the  respect  and  veneration  of  all  who  love  the 
Union  of  the  states. 

**  Early  in  1863  Garfield  was  assigned  to  the  highly 
important  and  responsible  post  of  chief  of  staff  to  Gen- 
eral Roeocrans,  then  at  tlie  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  Perhaps  in  a  great  military  campaign, 
no  subordinate  officer  requires  sounder  judgment  ana 
quicker  knowledge  of  men  than  the  chief  of  staff  to 
the  oonmianding  general.  An  indiscreet  man  in  such 
a  position  can  sow  more  discord,  breed  more  jealousy, 
and  disseminate  more  strife  than  any  other  officer  in 
the  entire  organization.  When  General  Garfield  as- 
sumed his  new  duties  he  found  various  troubles  al- 
ready well  developed  and  seriously  affecting  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  too  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The 
energy,  the  impartiality,  and  the  tact  with  which  he 
sou^nt  to  allay  these  dissensions,  and  to  disdiargo  the 
duties  of  his  new  and  trying  position  will  always  re- 
main one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  hb  great  ver- 
satility. His  military  duties  closed  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Chickamauga,  a  field  which,  however  disas- 
trous to  the  Union  arms,  gave  to  him  the  occasion  of 
winning  imperishable  laurels.  The  very  rare  distino- 
tion  was  accorded  him  of  a  great  promotion  for  his 
bravery  on  a  field  that  was  lost,  rresidcnt  Lincoln 
appointed  him  a  maior-gcneral  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

**  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  reorganized 
under  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  who  prompt- 
ly offered  Garfield  one  of  its  divisions.  He  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  accept  the  position,  but  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  he  had,  a  year  before,  been 
elected  to  Cfongress,  and  the  time  w^en  he  must  take 
his  seat  was  drawing  near.  He  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  military  service,  and  had  within  his  own  breast 
the  largest  confidence  of  success  in  the  wider  field 
which  his  new  rank  opened  to  him.  Balancing  the 
arguments  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  anxious  to 
determine  what  was  for  the  best,  desirous  above  all 
things  to  do  his  patriotic  dutjr,  he  was  decisively  in- 
fluenced by  the  advice  of  President  Lincoln  and  Seo- 
retaiT  Stanton^  both  of  whom  assured  him  that  he 
could,  at  that  time,  be  of  espeoial  value  in  the  House 
of  Keprcsentatives.  He  resigned  his  commission  of 
mfnor-|penerel  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1868,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
7th.  He  had  served  two  years  and  four  months  in 
the  army,  and  had  just  completed  his  thirty-second 
year." 

ELBCTBD  TO  OONORB88. 

**  The  Thirty-eighth  Congress  is  pre-eminently  en- 
titled in  history  to  the  designation  of  the  War  Con- 
gress. It  was  elected  while  the  war  was  flairrant,  and 
every  member  wa**  chosen  upon  the  issues  involved  in 
the  continuance  of  tlie  struggle.  The  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  had,  indeed,  legislated  to  a  large  extent  on 
war  measures,  but  it  was  chosen  before  any  one  be- 
lieved that  secession  of  the  States  would  be  actually 
attempted.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  which  fell 
upon  its  successor  was  unprecedented,  both  in  respect 
to  the  vast  sums  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  new  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  legislation  which  it  was  forced  to  exercise. 
Only  twenty-tour  States  were  repreacutcd,  and  one 
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hundred  and  eighty-two  memhers  were  upon  its  roll,  great  prizes  are  so  few,  can  not  be  profit 

Amon(^  these  were  many  distinguished  party  leaders  suHicient  to  sav  that,  as  a  soldier,  ne  di 

on  botli  sides,  veterans*  in  the  public  service,  with  bravely ;  he  did  it  intelligently ;  he  won  ; 

established  reputations  for  ability,  and  with  that  skill  fame,  and  he  retired  from  the  service  witl 

which  comes  only  from  parliamentary  experience,  breath  ueainst  him.    As  a  lawyer,  though 

Into  tliis  assemblage  of  men  Garfield  eriterea  without  equippedf  for  the  profession,  he  can  scar* 

special  preparation,  and  it  mi^ht  almost  be  said  unex-  to  have  entered  on  its  practice.     The  fe 

pectedly.    The  question  of  taking  command  of  a  di-  made  at  the  bar  were  distinguished  by  th< 

vision  of  troops  under  General  Thomas,  or  taking  his  order  of  talent  which  he  exhibited  on 

seat  in  Congress,  was  kept  open  till  the  last  moment,  where  he  was  put  to  the  test ;  and.  it  a  n 

60  late,  indeed,  that  the  resignation  of  his  military  accepted  as  a  competent  judge  of  his  owi 

commission  and  his  ap])carancc  in  the  House  were  al-  and  adaptations,  the  law  was  the  profesdic 

most  contemporaneous,     lie  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Garfield  should  have  devoted  hiuiself.     1 

m^jor-geueral  of  the  United  States  Army  on  Satur-  dained  otherwise,  and  his  reputation  in  ] 

day,  and  on  Monday,  in  civilian's  dress,  he  answered  rest  largely  upon  his  service  m  the  IIouh 

to  the  roll-call  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  sentatives.     That  service  was  exceptional! 

the  State  of  Ohio.  was  nine  times  consecutively  chosen  to  th< 

"  He  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  constituency  honor  enjoyed  probably  by  not  twenty  ot 

which  elected  liim.    'Descended  almost  entirely  from  sentatives  of  the  more  than  five  thouBan< 

New  England  stock,  the  men  of  the  Ashtabula  dis-  been  elected  from  the  organization  of  the  G 

trict  were  intensely  radical  on  all  questions  relating  to  this  hour. 

to  himian  rights.    'Well  educated,  thrilty,  thoroughly  "As  a  parliamentary  orator,  as  a  debater 

intelligent  m  afiiairs,  acutely  discerning  of  character,  squarely  joined,  where  the  pnoeition  had  I 

not  quick  to  bestow  confidence,  and  slow  to  withdraw  and  the  ground  laid  out,  Garfield  must  be 

it,  they  were  at  once  the  most  helpf\il  and  most  ex-  very  high  rank.    More,  perhaps,  than  an^ 

acting  of  supporters.    Their  tenacious  trust  in  men  in  whom  he  was  associated  m  public  life,  he  g 

whom  they  have  once  confided  is  illustrated  by  the  and  systematic  study  to  public  questions,  a 

unparalleled  fact  that  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Joshua  R.  to  eveiy  discussion  in  which  he  took  part 

Giadings,  and  James  A.  Gaiifteld  represented  the  dis-  orate  and  complete  pre^ration.   He  was  a 

trict  for  fifty-tour  years.  indefatigable  worker.   Those  who  imagine 

"  There  is  no  test  of  a  man's  ability  in  any  depart-  or  genius  can  supply  the  place  or  achieve 

ment  of  public  life  more  severe  than  service  in  the  of  labor,  will  find  no  encouragement  in  Gai 

House  of  Representatives ;  there  is  no  place  where  so  In  preliminary  work  he  was  apt,  rapid,  a 

little  deference  is  paid  to  reputation  previously  ao-  Ho  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  ^wer 

quired,  or  to  eminence  won  outside ;  no  place  where  absorbing  ideas  and  mcts.  imd,  like  Dr.  Jo 

so  little  consideration  is  shown  for  the  feelings  or  the  the  art  ot  getting  from  a  book  all  that  was 

failures  of  beginners.    What  a  man  gains  in  the  House  |t,  by  a  reading  apparently  so  quick  and  c 

he  gains  bv  sheer  force  of  his  own  character,  and  if  it  seemed  like  a  mere  glance  at  the  table  o 

he  loses  and  falls  back,  he  must  expect  no  mercy,  and  Ho  was  a  pre-eminently  fair  and  candid  n 

will  receive  no  sympathy.    It  b  a  field  in  which  the  hate,  took  no  petty  advantage,  stooped  to  m 

survival  of  the  strongest  is  the  recognized  rule,  and  methods,  avoided  personal  allusions,  rare] 

where  no  pretense  can  deceive  and  no  glamour  can  to  prejudice,  did  not  seek  to  inflame  passib 

mislead.    The  real  man  is  discovered,  his  worth  is  im-  a  quicker  eye  for  the  strong  point  of  hif 

partially  weighed,  hb  rank  is  irrevereibly  decreed.  than  for  his  weak  point;  ana,  on  his  own 

"  With  possibly  a  single  exception,  Garfield  was  tho  marshaled  his  weighty  aiguments  as  to 

youngest  member  in  the  House  when  he  entered,  and  hearera  forget  any  possible  lack   in   the 

was  but  seven  years  from  his  college  graduation.    But  strength  of  bis  position.    He  had  a  habit 

he  had  not  been  in  his  seat  sixty  days  before  his  abil-  his  opponent's  side  with  such  amplitude  ( 

ity  was  recognized  and  his  place  conceded.   He  stepped  and  such  liberality  of  concession,  that  hL< 

•to  the  front  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  belonged  often  complained  that  he  was  giving  his  ' 

there.    The  House  was  crowded  witli  strong  men  of  But  never,  in  his  prolonged  participation 

both  parties ;  nineteen  of  them  have  since  been  trans-  ceedings  of  the  House,  did  he  give  his  cai 

ferred  to  the  Senate,  and  many  of  them  have  served  fail,  in  the  judgment  ot  competent  and  im 

with  distinction  in  the  gubernatorial  chairs  of  their  tenors,  to  gain  tne  mastery. 

respectiveStates,  and  on  foreign  missions  of  great  con-  **  These  characteristics,  which  marked  ( 

sequence  ;  but  among  them  all  none  grew  so  rapidly,  a  great  debater,  did  not,  however,  make  1 

none  so  firmly,  as  Garfield.    As  is  said  by  Trevelyan  parliamentary  leader.   A  parliamentary  lea« 

of  his  parliamentary  hero,  Garfield  succeeded  *  be-  vcrm  is  understood  wherever  tVee  represent 

cause  all  tlic  world  in  concert  could  not  have  kept  emment  exists,  is  necessarily  and  very  s 

him  in  the  background,  and  because,  when  once  m  organ  of  his  party.    An  ardent  American  < 

the  front,  he  plaved  his  part  with  a  prompt  intrepidity  instinctive  warmth  of  patriotism  when 

and  a  commanding  ease  tliat  were  but  the  outward  the  toast,  *  Our  country,  always  right ;  bi 

symptoms  of  the  immense   reserves  of  energy  on  wrong,  our  country.*    The  parliamentajy  1 

which  it  was  in  his  power  to  draw.'     Indeed,  the  ap-  lias  a  body  of  loUowers  that  will  do  and  di 

parently  reserved  force  which  Gai^eld  possessed  was  for  the  cause,  is  one  who  believes  his  pa 

one  of  his  great  characteristics.    He  never  did  so  well  right,  but,  right  or  wrong,  is  for  his  party, 

but  that  it  seemed  he  could  easily  have  done  better,  important  or  exacting  dutv  devolves  upoi 

He  never  expended  so  much  strengtli  but  that  he  the  selection  of  the  field  and  the  time  for  cc 

seemed  to  be  holdinjj  additional  power  at  call.    This  must  know  not  merely  how  to  strike,  bu! 

b  one  of  the  happiest  and  rarest  distinctions  of  an  strike,  and  when  to  strike.   He  often  skillfi 

eflcctive  debater,  and  often  counts  for  as  much  in  the  strength  of  his  opponent's  position,  ai 

persuading  an  assembly  as  the  eloquent  and  elaborate  confusion  in  his  ranks  by  attackmg  an  exp< 

argftment."  when  really  tlie  righteousness  of  the  caus 

SERVICES  IK  THE  HOUSE.  Strength  or  logical  mtrenchment  are  agains 

'  conqiicra  often  both  against  the  right  and 

•  The  great  measure  of  Garfield's  fame  was  filled  by  battalions ;  as,  when  young  Charles  Fox,  i 

his  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    His  mill-  of  his  Toryism,  carried  the  House  of  Comm( 

tarv  life,  illustrated  by  honorable  performance,  and  justice,  airainst  its  immemorial  rights,  again 

rich  in  promise,  was,  as  he  himself  felt,  i>iematurely  convictions— if.  indeed,  at  that  period,  Foj 

termmated.  and  necessarily  incomplete.    Sjieculation  victions— and,  in  the  interest  ot  a  corrupt 

as  to  what  he  might  have  done  in  a  field  where  the  tration,  in  obedience  to  a  tyrannical  soverc 
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WUkes  from  the  neat  to  wMch  the  electors  of  Middle-  partiflanism,  the  speeches  of  Garfield  will  be  estimated 
•ex  had  chosen  him,  and  installed  Luttrell,  in  defiance  at  their  true  value,  and  will  be  found  to  comprise  a 
not  merely  of  law,  but  of  public  decency.     For  an  vast  magazine  of  fact  and  argument,  of  clear  analysit) 
•efaieveiDciit  of  that  kind  Garfield  was  disqualified —  and  sound  conclusion.     Indeed,  if  no  other  authority 
diaqoalified  bv  the  texture  of  his  mind,  by  the  honesty  were  accessible,  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Reprc- 
rf  aia  heairt,  Dy  his  conscience,  and  by  every  instinct  sentatives,  from  December,  1863,  to  June,  1880,  would 
•Dd  aspiration  of  his  nature.  give  a  well-connected  hi.^tory,  and  complete  defense 
"■  The  three  most  distinguished  parliamentary  lead-  of  the  important  legislation  of  the  seventeen  eventful 
en  hitherto  developed  in  tms  country  arc  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  years  that  constitute  hi:^  parliamentary  Ufe.    Far  be- 
I>>a^la&,  and  Hr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Each  was  a  man  yond  that,  his  sjHieches  would  be  found  to  forecast 
of  oonsammate  ability,  of  great  earnestness,  of  intense  many  great  measures  yet  to  be  oomnletcd — measures 
personality,  dlfiferin^  widely  each  from  the  other,  and  which  he  knew  were  beyond  the  public  opinion  of  the 
yet  with  a  single  trait  in  common — the  power  to  com-  hour,  but  which  he  confidently  believed  would  secure 
■and.   In  the  give-and-take  of  daily  discussion,  in  the  pK>pular  approval  within  the  period  of  his  own  life- 
art  of  ocmtrolUng  and  consolidating  reluctant  and  re-  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  efforts. 
fmeuory  followers ;  in  the  skill  to  overcome  all  forms        *^  Differing,  as  Garfield  does,  from  the  brilliant  par- 
of  opposition^  and  to  meet,  with  competency  and  oour-  liamentary  leaders,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  his  counterpart 
^.  ine  varying  phases  or  unlooked-for  assault  or  un-  anywhere  in  the  record  of  American  public  life.    He, 
sospeeted  ^fection,  it  would  be  difficult  to  rank  with  perhaps,  more  nearly  resembles  Mr.  Seward  in  his  su- 
xk^  a  fourth  n.une  in  all  our  congressional  history,  preme  faith  in  the  afl-conquering  power  of  a  principle. 
Bat  of  these  Mr.  C\a,y  wa»  the  greatest.    It  would,  He  had  the  love  of  learning,  and  the  patient  industry 
perhaps,  be  impossible  to  find,  in  the  parliamentary  of  investigation,  to  which  John  Quincv  Adams  owes 
asnals  of  the  world,  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Clay  in  1841.  his  prominence  and  his  presidency.    He  had  some  of 
Yhea,  at  sixty-four  ^ears  of  aze,  he  took  tne  control  those  ponderous  elements  of  mind  which  distinguished 
flf  the  Whig  party  from  the  President  who  had  re-  Mr.  Webster,  and  wliich,  indeed,  in  all  our  public  Ufe 
eeired  dicir  suffrages,  against  the  power  of  Webster  have  left  the  great  Massachusetts  Senator  without  an 
ia  the  Cabioet,  against  the  eloquence  of  Choate  in  the  intellectual  peer. 

Senate,  against  tne  herculean  efforts  of  Caleb  Cushing        *^  In  English  parliamentary  hUtory,  as  in  our  own, 

■kd  HeniT'  A.  Wise  in  the  House.  In  unshared  leader-  the  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  present  points 

•hip,  in  toe  pride  and  plenitude  of  power,  he  hurled  of  essential  difference  fVom  Garfield.    But  some  of 

wnast  John  Tyler,  with  deepest  scorn,  tne  mass  ot  his  methods  recall  the  best  features  in  the  strons^.  in- 

toi  oonquering  column  which  had  swept  over  the  dependent  course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  stnxing 

Ind  in  1840,  and  drove  his  administration  to  seek  resemblances  are  discernible  in  that  most  promising 

»bdter  behind  the  lines  of  his  political  foes.    Mr.  of  modem  Conservatives,  who  died  too  early  for  his 

DoQ^as  achieved  a  victory  scarcely  less  wonderful,  countrv  and  his  fame,  the  Lord  George  Bentinck.    He 

vhsQ  in  1864,  against  the  secret  desires  of  a  strong  had  all  of  Burke's  love  for  the  sublime  and  the  beau- 

idsuaiitration,  against  the  wise  counsel  of  the  older  tiful,  with,  possibly,  something  of  his  superabun- 

<^«f&,  ^unst  the  conservative  in-^tincts  and  even  the  dance  ;  ana  in  his  faith  and  his  magnanimity,  in  his 

axil  sense  of  the  country,  he  forced  a  reluctant  Con-  power  of  statement,  in   his  subtle  analysis,  in  his 

tre^into  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.    Mr.  faultless  logic,  in  his  love  of  literature,  in  his  wealth 

tWjdeus  Stevens,  in  his  contests  from  1865  to  1868.  and  world  of  illustration,  one  is  reminded  of  that 

KtttUy  advanced  his  parliamentary  leadership  until  great  English  statesman  of  to-day,  who,  confronted 

^^'^tkzras  Ued  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  gov-  with  obstacles  that  would  daunt  anv  but  the  daunt- 

«wd  the  country  by  its  own  will,  leavingonly  per-  less,  reviled  by  those  whom  he  would  relieve  as  bittei^ 

^ostarj  daUes  to  be  discharged  oy  the  Executive,  ly  as  by  those  who:«e  supposed  rights  he  is  forced  to 

"^'sbtwo  hundred  millions  of  patronage  in  his  hands  invade,  still  labors  with  serene  courage  for  the  amel- 

t^  opening  of  die  contest,  aided  by  we  active  force  ioration  of  Ireland  and  for  the  honor  of  the  English 

'i^ud  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  moral  power  of  name." 
^^^  <n  the  bench,  Andrew  Johnson  could   not  vovnffATioir  roa  FBXsiDXircT. 

•"HMtti  the  support  of  one  third  in  either  House        un  ^  i j»  •     *•       *     *i-       •  j  ^vm 

•IW  the  ptrtiJa^tary  uprising  of  which  Thaddeus  ^   '^"J.^l^I?  nomination  to  the  presidency,  while 

^irinhetnimatiiig  spirited  the  unquestioned  J?*  predicted  or  anticipated,  was  not  a  surpnse  tj 

^aieT  the  countrv.     His  prommence  m  Congress,  his  solul 

•^fronthttethn*  ar«atmfin  OiirflMd  diflr«f«d  radi-  qualities,  hU  wide  reputation,  strengthened  by  Wj 


rhat  they  did,  but  he  could  do  what  they  could     _         j.  .  ,  ^.u  «.  i i  *  u*     ^w 

J-fd, in  the  brSwlth  of  his  congressional  work,  J^^l .  ^^  ""'^  P^  mere  chance  that  brought  him  this 

^  that  which  wiU  longer  exertTpotential  influ-  ^'«^  *»^'^<>'"-      J^®  .™"«^  .^^X/  ^r.  S"?^^^;   '^^^^^ 

?««wi2men,andwhi5h,measuribv  the  severe  success  a  constauUonal  trait.    If  Enc  is  in  robust 

^^Portbuiaoi  criticism,  wiU  secure  a  more  endur-  ^^^^  and  has  slept  well  and  is  at  the  top  of  his  con- 

■*«w  more  enviable  fame  dition.  and  thirtv  vears  old  at  his  departure  from 

^  ,nnfi«mliar  with  Garfield's  industry,  and  ig-  £"^7^*^^;  ^^  ""'^^^J^l  west  and  his  ship«  will  reach 

2«5tae  details  of  his  work,  may,  in  toz£e  degrei,  Newfoundland      But  take  Eric  out  and  put  m  a 

**«  them  by  the  annals  of  Coi^se.    No  Xo^  t^'^^^^  ^^  I?^^^^  "f*^*?"^  V^*  t*^    n    TI^'^ 

^2P«iono/pubUc  men  to  whicEhrbelonged  has  hundred  one  thousand  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther 

'Z^  «o  much  that  will  be  valimble  future  "^^  '^^  ^^i™1^^  ^^  ^^"^  England.    There  is  no 

S?*-  Hiaipeeches  are  numerous,  many  of  them  c*Jano«  »n  results.     ^     _  , ,   ^     ...             .             , 

l^H  iU  of  tWwell  studied,  caref\illy  phrased,  .  "  ^  a  candidate  Garfield  steadilv  ^ew  in  popular 

N^a^tire  of  the  subject  under  conkideration  ^"^'^^  "«  ?^»»  '"^^  ^7^  »  storm  of  Hetraction  at  the 

t^/n>ai  the  scattere^d  pages  of  ninety  royal-  ^"^  ^9"*-  ^^  f'"^  nomination,  and  it  continued  with 

•^0  Tolamca  of  congressioiSTrecord,  they  would  [°c«>pmij  volume  and  momentum  until  the  close  of 

'  M  invaluable  ^pendium  of  the  political  ^  victorious  campaign : 

*7  w  the  most  important  era  through  wnioh  the  '  No  mieht  nor  greatness  !n  mortality 

»«1  Government  has  ever  passed.     When  the  Can  censare'seape;  back  wounding  calnmny 

»y  rf  thU  period  shall  be  impartially  written,  P«  :T^1^«*  ^rt"«  f ^'J^«-,  ^'^•^  "^'"Jf  •«  "J^^^ 

J^ir  leijulation,  me  :8ures  of  reoonstmction,  pro-  **       *^           »»ii««wu.  y»  ku« 

nof  bnmao  rights,  amendments  to  the  Constitu-  '*  Under  it  all  he  was  calm,  and  strong,  and  confl- 

uiteDaDceoT  public  credit,  steps  toward  specie  dent;  never  lost  his  self-possession,  did  no  unwise 

lion,  troe  theories  of  revenue  maybe  reviewed,  act,  spoke  no  hastv  or  ill-considered  word.    Indeed, 

~~^^  by  prejudice,  and  disconnected  froia  nothing  in  his  whole  life  is  more  remarkable  or  more 
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creditable  thau  his  bearing  through  those  five  Aill  his  way,  impelled  always  by  a  generous  enthusias 

months  of  vitupemtion — a  prolong^  agony  of  trial  to  Garfield  conceived  thut  much  might  be  done  by  ] 

a  sensitive  man.  a  constant  and  cruel  dratt  upon  the  administration   toward  restoring  liannony  betwc 

powers  of  moral  endurance.    The  great  mass  of  thet«e  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.    He  was  anxic 

upjust  imputations  passed  unnoticed,  and  with  the  to  fi^o  South  and  speak  to  the  people.    As  earl^ 

general  ditris  of  the  campaign  fell  into  oblivion.   But  Apnl  he  had  ineffectually  endeavored  to  arrange  la 

m  a  few  instances  the  iron  entered  his  soul,  and  he  tnp  to  Nashville,  whither  he  had  been  cordially  i 

died  with  the  iigury  unforgotten  if  not  unforgiven.  vited,  and  he  was  again  disappointed  a  few  wee 

*^  One  aspect  of  Garfield's  candidacy  was  uuprece-  later  to  find  that  he  could  not  go  to  Soutli  Carolina 

dented.    Never  before,  in  the  history  of  partisan  con-  attend  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  victoiy  of  t 

tests  in  this  country,  had  a  suocesstul  presidential  Cowpens.    But  for  the  autumn  he  definitely  count 

candidate  spoken  freely  on  passing  events  and  current  on  beiu^  present  at  three  memorable  assemblies 

issues.     To  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  seemed  the  Soutn,  the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  the  openi 

novel,  rash,  and  even  desperate.    The  older  class  of  of  the  Cotton  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  and  the  meeti 

votem  re<»iied  the  unfortunate  Alabama  letter,  in  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Chattancoffa. 

wMoh  Mr.  Clay  was  supjposed  to  have  signed  his  po-  was  already  turning  over  in  liis  mind  his  adoress 

litical  death-warrant.     They  remem]i>ered  also  the  each  occasion,  and  the  three  taken  together,  he  at 

hot-tempered  effusion  bv  which  General  Scott  lost  a  to  a  friend,  gave  him  the  exact  scope  and  veiye  whi 

larse  siiare  of  his  popuuuity  before  his  nomination,  he  needed.     At  Yorktown  he  would  have  beToro  fa 

ana  the  unfortunate  speeches  which  rapidly  consumed  the  assodations  of  a  hundred  years  that  bcund  1 

the  remainder.    The  younger  voters  had  seen  Mr.  South  and  the  North  in  the  sacrod  memory  of  a  oo 

Greeley  in  a  series  of  vigorous  and  oripnal  addresses  mon  danger  and  a  common  victory.    At  Atluita 

preparing  the  pathway  ^r  his  own  dcteat.     Unmind-  would  present  the  material  interests  and  the  ind 

ml  of  these  warnings,  unheeding  the  advice  of  fViends.  trial  development  which  appealed  to  the  thrift  and 

Garfield  spoke  to  large  crowds  as  he  journeyed  to  ana  dependence  of  every  household,  and  w  hich  dhoi 

from  New  York  in  August,  to  a  great  multitude  in  unite  the  two  sections  bv  the  instinet  of  sclf-intei 

that  city,  to  delegations  and  deputations  of  every  kind  and  self-defense.    At  Chattanooga  he  would  rev 

that  called  at  Mentor  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  memories  of  ^e  war  only  to  show  that  after  all 

With  innumerable  critics,  watchful  and  eager  to  catch  disaster  and  all  its  suffering,  the  country-  was  stron 

a  phrase  that  might  be  turned  into  odium  or  ridicule,  nnd  greater,  the  Union  rendered  indissoluble,  and ' 

or  a  sentence  that  mi^ht  be  distorted  to  his  own  or  hi»  future,  through  the  agony  and  blood  of  one  gencrati 

party's  injury,  Garfield  did  not  trip  or  halt  in  any  one  made  brighter  and  better  for  all. 
of  his  seventy  speeches.    This  seems  all  the  more  re-        *^  Garfield's  ambition  for  the  success  of  his  admii 

markable  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  did  not  write  trotion  was  high.    With  strong  caution  and  oonser 

what  he  said,  and  yet  spoke  with  such  logical  consee-  tism  in  his  nature,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  attempt 

utiveness  of  thought  and  such  admirable  precision  of  rash  experiments  or  of  resorting  to  tne  empiricism 

phrase  as  to  defy  the  accident  of  mbreport  and  the  statesmanship.    But  he  believed  that  renewed  i 

malignity  of  misrepresentation."  closer  attention  should  be  given  to  questions  affecti 

the  material  interests  and  commercial  prospects 

▲s  PRESIDENT.  ^^y  millions  of  people.    He  believed  that  our  ooc 

**  In  the  be^rinning  of  his  presidential  life,  Garfield's  nental  relations,  extensive  and  undeveloped  as  tl 

experience  did  not  yield  him  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  are,  involved  responsibility,  and  could  be  cultival 

The  duties  that  engross  so  large  a  portion  of  the  into  profitable  friendship  or  be  abandoned  to  harm 

President's  time  were  distastefiH  to  him,  and  were  indiuerenoo  or  lasting  enmity.    He  believed  with  eqi 

untavorably  contrasted  witli  his  legislative  work.     *  I  confidence  that  an  essential'forerunner  to  a  new  ers 

have  been  dealing  all  these  years  with  ideas,'  he  im-  national  progress  must  be  a  feeling  of  contentment 

patiently  exclaimed  one  day.  ^  and  here  I  am  dealing  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  a  generous  belief  t] 

only  with  persons.    I  have  oeen  heretofore  treating  the  oeneflts  and  burdens  of  government  would 

of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  and  common  to  all.    Himself  a  conspicuous  illustratioc: 


arisinij  from  the  distribution  of  overgfrown  and  un-  given  to  her  advancement.    He  was  an  AmericoH 

wieldy  patrona^— evils  always  appreciated  and  often  nil  his  aspirations,  and  he  looked  to  tlie  destiny  ^ 

discussed  by  him,  but  wliose  magnitude  had  been  influence  of  the  United  States  with  the  philos-o^ 

more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  since  his  aoces-  composure  of  Jefferson  and  the  demonstrative  cci 

sion  to  the  presidency.     Had  he  lived,  a  comprehen-  donee  of  John  Adcmus. 

sive  improvement  in  the  mode  of  appointment  and  in        *^  The  political  events  which  disturbed  the  Pie 

tlie  tenure  of  office  would  have  been  proposed  by  him,  dent's  serenity  for  many  weeks  before  that  fatal  div 

and  with  the  aid  of  Congress  no  dou  ot  perfected.  July  form  an  important  chapter  in  his  career,  and,  ii= 

"  But,  while  many  of  the  Executive  auties  were  not  own  jud^ent,  mvolved  questions  of  principle  Kom 

grateful  to  him,  he  was  assiduous  and  conscientious  right  which  are  vitally  essential  to  the  oonstituti 

m  their  discharge.    From  the  very  outset  he  exhibit-  administration  of  the  ^'ederal  Government.    It  w^ 

ed  administrative  talent  of  a  high  order.    He  grasped  be  out  of  place  here  and  now  to  speak  the  languajw 

tiie  helm  of  office  with  the  hand  of  a  master.     In  this  controverey ;  but  the  events  referred  to,  however  • 

respect,  indeed,  he  constantly  surprised  many  who  may  continue  to  be  a  source  of  contention  with  oth= 

were  most  intimately  associated  witn  him  in  the  Gov-  have  become,  so  far  as  Garfield  is  concerned,  as  ie= 

emment,  and  especially  those  who  had  feared  that  he  a  matter  of  history  as  his  heroism  at  ChiokaDM 

might  be  lacking  in  the  executive  faculty.     Ilii*  dis-  or  his  illustrious  service  in  the  House.    Detail  \sm 

position  of  business  was  orderly  and  rapid.    His  power  needful,  and  personal  antagonism  shall  not  be  re — 

of  analysis,  and  his  skill  in  clasnifieation,  enabled  him  died  by  any  word  utterea  to-day.     The  motivc= 

to  dispatch  a  vast  mass  of  detail  with  singular  prompt-  those  opposing  him  are  not  to  be  here  adverselji- 

ness  and  eope.     His  Cabinet  meetings  were  wlmirably  terpretea  nor  their  course  harshly  characterized, 

conducted.    His  clear  presentation  of  official  subjects,  of  the  dead  President  this  is  to  Be  said,  and  said 

his  well-considered  suggestion  of  topics  on  which  cause  his  own  speech  is  for  ever  silenced  and  he 

discussion  was  invited,  nis  quick  decision  when  all  be  no  more  heard  except  through  the  fidelity  and 

had  been  heard,  combined  to  show  a  thoroughness  of  love  of  surviving  friends :  ftt)m  the  boglnmng  to 

mental  training  as  rare  as  his  natunU  ability  and  his  end  of  the  controversy  he  so  much  dcploreil, 

facile  adaptation  to  a  new  and  enlarged  field  of  labor.  President  was  never  for  one  moment  actuated  by  • 

**  With  perfect  comprehension  of  all  the  inheritances  motive  of  gain  to  himself  or  of  loss  to  others.    Le 

of  the  war,  with  a  cool  calculation  of  the  obstacles  in  of  tXi  men  did  he  harbor  revenge,  rarely  did  he  e" 
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ibov  resentmenL  and  malice  was  not  in  hb  nature 
He  vas  coQ^niuIly  employed  only  in  the  cxchan^fc  of 
g&jd  oAcea  and  the  doing  of  kindly  deeds. 

^  There  wa«  not  an  hour,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tRwUe  till  the  fatal  shot  entered  his  body,  when  the 
Piwid^nt  vroold  not  gladly,  for  the  sake  of  restorin^^ 
knsoaj,  have  retraced  any  step  he  had  token  if  such 
Rfiadn^  hod  msrely  involved  con.sequenoes  personal 
to  himselt!!  The  prida  of  consLstencv,  or  any  sup- 
posed aanse  of  humiliation  that  mignt  result  from 
nnniderin^  his  position,  had  not  a  feather's  weight 
with  him.  l*^o  man  was  ever  less  subject  to  such  m- 
laences  from  within  or  from  without.  But  after  most 
iDiiais  d&liberation  and  the  coolest  survey  of  all  the 
circit!n-stanc3:9,  he  solemnly  believed  that  the  true  pre- 
n^ves  of  the  Executive  were  involved  in  the  i^ue 
Tudi  hjA  beaa  raised,  and  that  he  would  be  unfaith- 
&I  to  hU  suprame  obli^tion  if  he  failed  to  maintain, 
ia  &I1  their  vioror,  the  oonstitutionid  riijhts  and  digni- 
tis  of  his  grjat  otfic3.  He  believed  this  in  all  the 
e-jflrictions  of  conscience  when  in  sound  and  vigorous 
bealUi,ani  bo  bslioved  it  in  his  suffering  and  prostra- 
tioa  in  tlia  List  conscious  thought  which  his  wearied 
Bind  bestowed  on  the  tr<uisitory  struggles  of  life. 

'*  yC>re  than  this  need  not  be  said.  Less  than  this 
»!ild  not  be  said.  Justice  to  the  dead,  the  highest 
<^)^a£lon  that  devolves  upon  the  living,  demands  the 
dttbation  that  in  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject, 
aSsal  or  possible,  the  President  was  content  in  his 
mnd.  jusufled  in  his  conscience,  immovable,  in  his 
eoodtt^onis.'' 

BEUOIOnS  VIEWS. 

"The  religious  element  in  Garfleld^s  character  was 

^  tod  cftrnest.    In  his  early  youth  he  esooused 

tbe Wh  of  the  Disdples^  a  sect  o^  that  great  Baptist 

ci|amjnion  which  in  different  eoclesiaa^ical  estab- 

^:^]^[its  ia  so  numerous  and  so  influential  through- 

^  ^  puts  of  the  United  States.    But  the  broadun> 

s^  t^eney  of  his  mind  and  his  active  spint  of 

mpry  wore  early  apparent  and  carried  him  oeyond 

ita  do^mis  of  sect  and  the  restraints  of  association. 

hidk«tin?  a  college  in  which  to  continue  his  ediioi- 

tea  be  rajoetod  BeUiany,  though  presided  over  by  Al- 

tsaddr  Cimpball,  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  church. 

Hii  Kasons  were  characteristic :  first,  tliat  Bsthany 

^ad  too  beivil?  towmd  slavery ;  and,  second,  that 

\ma^  binuelf  a  Disciple  and  the  son  of  Disciple  par- 

^  k«  lud  little  acquaintance  with  people  of  other 

■^^  aai  he  thought  it  would  make  him  more  lib- 

«>1,  qiiot'm^  his  own  words,  both  in  his  religious  auvi 

9a»ii  viewA,  to  go  into  a  new  circle  and  be  under 

>«iallu3ncei. 

^Tbe  libar^l  tendency  which  he  anticipated  as  the 

H^  of  wider  culture  was  fully  realized.    He  was 

****:ipatied  from  mare  sectarian  belief,  and  with 

^«2r  ia*i«rest  pushed  his  investigations  ii  the  direc- 

**i  of  inaiem  progressive  thought.     He  followed 

*s^q^k«nin^  Btep  in  the  patlis  of  exploration  and 

5*™^  90  fosrlessly  trodden  by  Darwin,  by  Hux- 

^loy  Tvadall,  and  by  other  living  scientists  ot 

gndical  and  advanced  typo.    His  own  church, 

™a?  its  disciples  bv  no  formulated  creed,  but  ac- 

^^PJo^thflOld  and  I^ew  Testaments  as  the  word  ot 

Ual  BiEh  ttnbia«J  hberality  of  private  interpretation, 

ttT^aoL  if  it  did  not  stimulate,  the  spirit  of  investip- 

^  hi  mambcrs  profess  with  sincerity,  and  profess 

«uj,  to  03  of  one  mmd  and  one  faith  with  those  who 

m^JjateljT  followed  the  Master,  and  who  were  first 

afledChri«iaMatAntiooh. 

B«  however  hiijh  Garfield  reasoned  of  *  fixed  fate, 
aw-will,  foreknowledge  absolute.'  he  was  never  sep- 
««  froa  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  his  afFec- 
^  md  m  his  associations.  For  him  it  held  the  ark 
«jj»  covenant.  To  him  it  was  the  gate  of  heaven. 
^wjffld  of  religious  belief  is  full  of  solecisms  and 
^safciictioaa.  A  philosnphio  observer  declares  that 
^bv  tae  thousand  will  die  in  defense  of  a  creed 
2*«  do^rines  they  do  not  comprehend  and  whose 
*Kti  thej  habitually  violate.  It  is  equally  true  that 
lea  bj  tile  thousand  will  cling  to  church  organizi^ 
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tions  with  instinctive  and  undying  fidelity  when  their 
belief  in  niaturcr  years  is  radically  dilierent  from  that 
which  inspired  them  as  neophytes. 

^^  But  alter  thiii  range  of  speculation,  and  tins  latitude 
of  doubt,  Garfield  came  back  always  with  Ireshnesa 
and  deUght  to  the  simpler  instincts  of  religious  fiuth, 
which,  earliest  implanted,  longest  survive.  Not  many 
weeks  before  his  a.^8a86ination,  walking  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Potomac  witii  a  friend,  and  conversinrr  on  those 
topics  of  personal  religion,  conceniing  which  noble 
natures  have  an  unconquerable  reserve,  he  said  that 
he  found  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the  simple  petitions 
learned  in  infancy  infinitely  restful  to  him,  not  merely 
in  their  stated  repetition,  but  in  their  casual  and  Ire- 
quent  recall  as  he  went  about  the  daily  duties  of  life. 
Certun  texts  of  Scripture  hod  a  very  strong  hold  on 
his  memory  and  his  iieart.  Ue  heard,  while  in  £din- 
buigh  some  years  ago,  an  eminent  Scotch  preacher 
who  pretaced  his  sermon  with  reading  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  book  had 
been  the  subject  of  careful  study  with  Garfield  during 
all  his  religious  lii'e.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  elocution  of  the  preacher,  and  declared  that  it  had 
imparted  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  to  the  migestio 
utterances  of  St.  Paul.  He  retcriw  otlen  in  alter- 
years  to  that  memorable  service,  and  dwelt  with  exal- 
tation of  feeling  upon  the  radiant  promise  and  the  as- 
sured hope  with  which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was  *  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  nrincipahties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 

^^  The  crowning  characteristic  of  General  Garfield's 
religious  opinions,  as,  indeed,  of  all  his  opinions,  was 
his  liberality.  In  all  thinsfs  he  had  chanty.  Toler- 
ance was  of  his  nature.  He  respected  in  others  the 
qualities  which  ho  possessed  himself— sinoeritv  of  con- 
viction and  fhinkness  of  expression.  With  him  the 
inquiry  was  not  so  much  what  a  man  believes,  but 
does  he  believe  it  ?  The  lines  of  his  friendship  and 
his  confidence  encircled  men  of  every  creed  ana  men 
of  no  creed,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  on  his  ever- 
lengthening  list  of  friends,  were  to  oe  found  the 
names  of  a  pious  Catholic  priest  and  of  an  honest- 
minded  and  generous-hearted  free-Uiiuker." 

THE  END. 

**  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  2d,  the  President 
was  a  contented  and  happy  man— not  in  an  ordinary 
degree,  but  joyfullv,  almost  boyishly  happy.  On  his 
way  to  the  railroaa  station  to  which  he  drove  slowly, 
in  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  morning,  with 
an  unwonted  sense  of  leisure  and  a  keen  anticipation 
of  pleasure,  his  talk  was  all  in  the  grateful  and  gratu- 
latory  vein.  He  felt  that  after  four  montlis  of  trial 
his  administration  was  strong  in  i^s  grasp  of  affairs, 
strong  in  popular  favor,  and  destined  to  grow  strong- 
er ;  that  grave  difficulties  confronting  him  at  his  in- 
auguration had  been  safely  i>assed ;  that  trouble  lay 
behind  him  and  not  before  him ;  that  he  was  soon  to 
meet  the  wife  whom  he  loved,  now  recovering  from 
an  illness  which  had  but  lately  disquieted  and  at  times 
almost  unnerved  him ;  that  Ke  was  going  to  his  Alma 
Mnter  to  renew  the  most  cherished  associations  of  his 
young  manhood,  and  to  exchange  greetings  with  those 
whoso  deepening  interest  had  followed  every  step  of 
hiH  upward  progress  from  the  day  he  entered  upon  his 
college  course  until  he  had  attained  the  loftiest  eleva- 
tion in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Surely,  if  happiness  can  overcome  from  the  honors 
or  triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning 
James  A.  Garfield  may  well  have  been  a  happy  man. 
No  foreboding  of  evil  haunted  him ;  no  sliffntest  pre- 
monition of  danger  clouded  his  skv.  His  terrible 
fate  was  upon  him  in  an  instant.  6ne  moment  he 
stood  erect,  strong,  confident  in  the  years  stretching 
peacefully  out  before  him.  The  next  he  lay  wounded, 
Dleedinsr,  helpless,  doomed  to  weary  weeks  of  torture, 
to  silence,  and  the  grave. 

'*  Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death. 
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For  no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  lowing   resolations,  which  were  uni 

wickedness,  by  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrui«t  adopted  * 

from  the  full  tide  of  this  world's  interest,  from  its  „,*,,,,,                       .     x     .^ 

hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  \ictories,  into  the  visible  Ji^^^^  (^T  ^^'^^  eoncwmng),   That 

presence  of  death— and  he  did  not  quail.    Not  alone  <>»  Congress  be  presented  to  Hon.  James 

for  the  one  siiort  moment  in  which,  stunned  and  ^^^  ^^e  appropriate  memorial  address  dc 

dazed,  he  could  give  up  lile,  hardly  aware  of  its  relm-  ^i™  ^^  ^«  ^*®  **°^  services  of  James  Ahra 

quishmont,  but  through  days  of  deadly  languor,  through  1*^»*  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  1 

weeks  of  agonv,  that  was  not  less  agony  becuu:se  bi-  fives'  hall,  before  both  Houses  of  Conp^rcB 

lently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and  cahn  courage,  he  invited  iniests,  on  the  27th  day  of  Febn 

looked  into  his  open  grave.     What  blight  and  ruin  ^^  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  J 

met  his  anguished  eyes,  whose  lips  may  tell— what  ^^^'    ,     ,   _,       ,      ,    . 

brilliant,  broken  plans,  what  baffled,  high  ambitions,  J^eMlved,  That  the  chairmen  of  the  joint 

what  sundering  of  strong,  warm,  manhood's  triend-  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangeme 

ships,  what  bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties!  ^^  ®^®ct  the  resolutions  of  this  Congress 

Behind  him  a  proud,  expectant  nation,  a  great  host  of  ^  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  Jai 

sustaining  friends,  a  cherished  and  happy  mother,  <»arneld  be  requested  to  communicate  to 

wearmg  the  full,  rich  honors  of  her  early  toil  and  *^®  foregoing  resolution,  receive  his  answ 

tears ;  the  wile  of  his  youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  '^^  present  the  some  to  both  Houses  of  Co 

his :  the  little  boys  not  yet  emerged  from  childhood's  xt^    TLr«ir:«i/*^  .  it  T  «Ak«r  a.^<^i.  f  ]./>  ^ 

day  of  irolic ;  t^e  fair  young  daughter ;  the  sturdy  ^\  McKinley  :  "1  now  offer  the  ] 

sons  just  spriiging  into  closest  companionship,  claim-  WDicn  1  send,  to  tne  L-ierk  B  desK. 

ing  every  day  and  everyday  rewarding  a  father's  love  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

and  cart :  and  in  hh»  heart  the  eager,  rejoicing  cower  Jiewhed,  That  as  a  ftirther  testimonial  o 

to  meet  aU  demand.    Be  ore  him,  desulaUon  and  great  the  deceased  President  of  the  United  States 

darkness !    And  hw  soid  was  not  shaken.    His  couri-  jo  now  adjourn, 
trymen  were  thrilled  with  instant,  profound,  and  um- 

versal  sympathy.    Masterful  in  ms  mortal  weakness,  The  resolation  was' adopted ;  and  1 

he  became  the  center  of  a  nation's  love,  enshrined  in  (at  one  o'clock  and  fifty-five  minutes 

the  prayers  of  a  world.    But  all  the  love  and  all  the  nnnaA  arlinnmAH 

svmpathy  could  not  share  with  hhn  his  suffering.     •»^ouse  aajournea.     

He  trod  the  wine-nress  alone.    With  unfdtering  front  ^^~^~ 

he  faced  death.    With  unl'ailiu^  tenderness  he  took  Woman  Suffbage. — In  the  Senat 

l^TV^\'^u.'^^Ji^\^®'^?"°'i";S^?^.^t**?^  cember    Uth,  Mr.    Hoar,   of   Mass 

Bin's  bullet  be  heard  the  voice  of  God.     With  sunple  ^^„^a  *«  ♦«vl  «•>  ♦v*^  #rxiil*«,i««  «.^o, 

resignation  he  bowed  to  the  divine  decree.  "^^^^^  J^  take  up  the  followmg  rest 

**  As  the  end  drew  near,  his  earlv  craving  for  the  sea  ported  by  the  Committee  on  Kules : 

returned.    The  stately  mansion  of  power  nad  been  to  .&ft>2e6{/.  That  a  select  committee  of  sevi 

him  the  wearisome  hospital  of  pam,  and  he  begged  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  whom  shall 

be  taken  from  its  prison-walls,  from  its  oppressive,  all  petitions,  bills,  and  resolves  providing 

stifling  air,  from  its  homelessness  and  its  nopcless-  tension  of  suffrage  to  women  or  the  remo^ 

ness.    Gently,  silently,  the  love  of  a  groat  people  bore  legal  disabilities, 

the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for  healing  of  tlie  sea,  -«     ^      . ,                                  .,  nri 

to  live  or  to  die,  as  God  should  will,  within  sight  of  The  President ;>ro  tempore:  "The  ; 

its  heavinar  billows,  within  sound  of  its  manifold  is  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 

voices.    With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  the  ^^    Vest,  of  Missouri  •   "  Mr    Pr< 

cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfuflv  UDon   the  constrained  to  object  to  the  passa 

ocean's  changing  wonders ;  on  its  far  sails,  wnitening  »"*  ^^"""'"'"^     t   j  "^ 'a.      •.!.            'j 

in  the  mornmg  light;  on  its  restless  waves,  rollmg  resolution,  and  I  do  it  with  consid< 

shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday  sun ;  luctance.     At  present  we  have  thir 

on  the  red  clouds  of  eveninar^  arching  low  to  the  hori-  ing  committees  of  the  Senate,  and 

K)n ;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars,  f  ^^^  joint  committees  and  seven  sp< 

Let  us  think    that  his  dying  eves   read  a  mystic  ^..x^'i     •     «jj:4^^„  «.^  ♦k«>  «^«««,:4.4-«« 

meaning  which  only  the  rept  and  partmg  soul  may  mittees,  in  addition  to  the  committee 

know.    Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  re-  posed. 

ceding  world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  "  But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  en 

farther  shore,  and  felt  alre^y  upon  his  wasted  brow  gennous  and   give  another  reason, 

the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning."  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^.^p  ^^^^^^  ^he  recognition  ( 

[The  orator  on  concluding  was  greeted  with  suffrage,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it  upon 

most  hearty  applause,  in  which  the  whole  au-  in  its  inception.     In  my  judgment  it 

dience  joined.]  ing  but  mischief  in  it  to  the  institutio 

Rev.  J.  J.  Bullock,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Sen-  the  society  of  this  whole  country, 

ate,  pronounced  the  benediction,  as  follows :  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 

-  May  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  midei-  J^^^  '^r^^^'^^^  '^  ^Ia^  ^X^/ 

standing,  keep  vour  minds  and  hcErtsin  the  knowl-  make  this  statement,  and  I  make  it 

edge  and  love  o*f  God  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  no  reflection  upon  the  zealous  ladies 

Lord.    And  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Fa-  engaged  for  the  past  ten  years  in  mi 

ther,  the  Son,  and  the  lloly  Ghost,  rest  upon  and  re-  ]j^„  ^  public  sentiment  upon  this  qu- 

mam  with  you,  now  and  for  cvennore.    Amen."  received  to-day  a  letter  from  a  dist 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Chief-  lady  in  my  own  State,  for  whom  I 

Justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  sonally  the  greatest  admiration  anc 

Court,  and  other  invited  guests  then  retired  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 

from  the   hall ;    after  which  the  Senate  re-  to  deny  justice  to  the  women  of  th< 

turned  to  their  chamber.  Mr.  President,  I  deny  it.     It  is  beca 

The  Hou9e  having  been  called  to  order —  lieve  that  the  conservative  influence 

Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  submitted  the  fol-  in  the  United  States  rests  with  the  ' 
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tbe  coantry  that  I  propose  not  to  degrade  the 
wife  and  mother  to  the  ward  politician,  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  the  notary  pablic.  It  is 
beesoje  I  believe  lionestlj  that  all  the  best  in- 
io^icses  for  the  coDservatism  of  society  rest 
upon  the  women  of  the  country  in  their  proper 
^bere,  that  I  shall  oppose  this  and  every  other 
itep  now  and  henceforth  as  violating,  as  I  be- 
BeTe.  one  of  the  great  essential  fundamental 
bwa  of  nature  and  of  society. 

•^Mr.  President,  the  revenges  of  nature  are 
nre  and  anerring,  and  these  revenges  are  just 
IB  certain  in  political  matters  and  in   social 
matters  as  in  the  physical  world.     Now  and 
h&t  I  desire  to  record  once  for  all  my  convic- 
tion that  in  this  movement  to  take  the  women 
of  the  country  out  of  their  proper  sphere  of 
loeial  influence,  that  great  and  glorious  sphere 
in  which  nature  and  nature^s  God  have  placed 
tteoi,  and  rush  them  into  the  political  arena, 
thetttempt  is  made  to  put  them  where  they 
were  never  intended  to  be ;  and  I  now  and 
kre  record  my  opposition  to  it.     This  may 
aeemto  be  but  a  small  matter,  bat  as  this  letter 
ibowa,  and  I  reveal  no  private  confidence,  it 
ncugnizes  the  first  great  step  in  this  reform, 
tt  its  advocates  are  pleased  to  term  it.^' 
ilr.  Hoar :  "  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  under- 
ttaod  that  the  question  which  the  honorable 
^^uttor  from  Missouri  has  discussed  with  so 
aocii  eloquence  is  before  the  Senate.      No 
qseitioQ  of  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  any 
P^oQ  of  our  citizens  is  raised  by  the  reso- 
te«  which  is  before  the  Senate.    The  only 
fwtion  now  is,  first,  whether  Senators  like 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  will  pre- 
lertodedde  this  question  before  it  is  heard  or 
•^f;  and  next,  whether  if  one  half  the  pop- 
^n  of  this  country  have  an  interest  which 
^  representatives  desire  to  present  to  Oon- 
P^  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  give  them 
*  Iwring  hj  one  of  the  standing  committees 
«f  tbe  Senate  or  by  a  separate  committee  ap- 
^'^^  for  that  purpose.    I  suppose  the  Judi- 
^  Committee  would  be  entirely  competent^ 
«  woold  be  for  many  reasons  entirely  appro- 
?*«,  as  the  proper  organ  of  the  Senate  to 
*»  tlie  requests  of  these  ladies ;    but  the 
mmj  Committee  is  crowded   with  great 
*jw  and  as  one  very  intelligent  Senator 
^*^*^ed  to  me,  yesterday,  *  Send  the  matter 
to  tb«  Judiciary  Committee,  for  they  never 
'W  on  anything.'     This  committee  is  pro- 
f^  not  alone  to  hear  any  representation  or 
ppfflenu  which  may  be  proper  to  be  heard 
^i«ard  to  the  question  of  woman  suffrage, 
^ffl  regard  to  all  subjects  where  these  ladies 
^  their  sex  lies  under  an  improper  legal 
•twlity. 

"ir.  President,  I  suppose  that  the  wildest 
JJ*rvative  in  this  country  will  not  deny  that 
■J^d  common  law  in  defining  the  rights  and 
*"*«  of  English  and  American  women  was 
^^7  nnjnst  but  almost  brutal.  No  matter 
^  mifirht  be  the  degradation  of  the  husband, 
*^  Person,  the  earnings,  the  personal  prop- 
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erty,  the  real  estate  for  life  of  the  wife  were 
absolutely  in  his  power. 

^^  The  discussion  of  this  class  of  questions 
has  convinced  the  American  people,  I  believe, 
to  an  absolute  unanimity  of  judgment,  that  the 
law  which  permitted  the  husband  to  beat  his 
wife  with  a  rod,  which  varied  in  size  with  the 
thumb  of  the  lord  cliief-justice  or  chancellor, 
which  denied  her  the  right  to  secure  the  earn- 
ings of  her  own  day^s  work,  which  denied  her 
any  voice  or  control  in  the  education,  or  cus- 
tody, or  direction  of  the  children  which  she 
had  borne,  was  not  only  unjust  but  almost 
brutal. 

"  Within  our  national  jurisdiction,  with 
Congress  organizing  the  institutions  of  the 
great  Territories  which  are  to  become  imperial 
States,  is  it  not  fitting  that  that  class  of  con- 
siderations should  be  gravely,  fully,  adequately 
considered  ?  If  so,  I  do  not  see  why  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Missouri  (who  I  know 
entertains  as  high  and  chivalrous  a  regard  for 
the  sex  to  which  our  mothers  and  sisters  and 
wives  belong  as  any  man  on  this  floor)  should 
not  unite  with  me  in  providing  for  giving  a 
respectful  and  thorough  hearing,  which  it  is 
impossible  that  any  of  the  standing  committees 
of  this  body  can  do,  to  the  petitioners  on  this 
class  of  subjects.  Unless  I  am  misinformed,  it 
is  the  rule  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  from 
which  they  almost  never  depart,  to  give  no 
hearings  at  all,  a  course  to  which  they  are 
constrained  by  the  necessities  of  the  business 
committed  to  them.  Therefore,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  question  of  the  right  or  pro- 
priety of  extending  suffrage  to  the  women  of 
this  country,  it  seems  to  me  eminently  proper 
and  fitting  that  this  committee  should  be 
raised." 

Mr.  Vest :  "  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me, 
I  simply  wish  to  state  in  reference  to  his  argu- 
ment as  to  the  Territories  that  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, and  at  the  last  session,  I  believe,  or  the 
session  before,  while  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Garland)  was  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  we  heard  most  respectfully  and  pa- 
tiently for  two  days,  I  think,  the  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  committee  to-day  is 
ready  to  hear  those  ladies  upon  that  ques- 
tion at  any  time  they  choose  to  appear  before 
it." 

Mr.  Hoar :  "  The  Senator's  suggestion  does 
not  cover  the  District  of  Columbia;  it  does 
not  cover  the  jurisprudence  of  the  national 
courts,  the  practice  or  the  rights,  wlierever 
they  extend.  The  Committee  on  Territories 
is  not  raised  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
that  class  of  questions,  as  this  committee  would 
be.  Therefore,  I  say  it  seems  to  me  entirely 
independent  of  the  opinion  of  any  Senator 
upon  the  question  of  the  extension  of  suf- 
frage to  women,  that  the  raising  of  this  com- 
mittee is  a  right  and  proper  and  expedient 
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Mr.  Vest :    "  The  Senator  from  Massachn-  '  There  shall  I  hathe  my  wearied  fioul 

setts  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  Committee  In  seaaofendleasrebt. 

xiTj-«        1-j                    •           X4.  And  not  one  wave  of  trouble  roll 

on  the  Judiciary  had  so  many  important  ques-  ^^.^^       peaceful  breast.' 

tions  pending  before  it  that  the  subject  of  .xt^     ^i.  ^              ^i        u     v 

woman  Buflfr^e  should  not  be  added  to  them.  f »'  ll^'^^  years  there  has  been  no  exc 

The  Committee  on  Territories  is  open  to  any  5?«nt  m  that  committee  and  it  needs  to-day 

complaint  or  suggestion  by  the  ladies  who  ^Vestern  phrase,  some 'stirring-up.'     Sir  I 

advocate  woman  suffrage,  in  regard  to  this  fist  upon  it  that  in  deference  to  this  committ 

subject  in  the  Territoriw;  and  the  Committee  m  deference  to  the  fact  that  it  needs  this  . 

on  Prinleges  and  Elections,  to  which  this  sub-  "^  '•««•?'«"  »"^  medicme,  this  whole  sub; 

iect  should  go  most  appropriately,  as  affecting  *"2,"'"  S*  *?/«'*"■«*'•  ^                « -ri,     o 

the  suffragi,  has  not  now  before  it,  as  I  am  ,  The  President  j>ro  ««^r«.-  "The  Sen* 

informed,  one  single  bill,  resolution,  or  propo-  fr??  Missouri  offers  an  amendment,  that 

sition  of  any  sort  whatever.    That  committee  ^^bject  be  referred  to  Ijie  standing  Commil 

is  also  open  to  inquiry  upon  this  subject  fJ"  RevolntioniUTr  Claims.    The  question  is 

"  But,  Mr.  Prwident,  out  of  all  a>mmittee9  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Misson 

without  business,  and  habitually  without  busi-  .^^r.  Farley  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  ; 

uess,  in  this  body,  there  is  one  that  beyond  *>»«y  '^e™  ordered  and  taken,  as  follows: 

any  question  could  take  jurisdiction  of  this  „  T"*Sr:^»i:"i^    5~^  Brown,   BuUer,   Cam. 

«.>.i..-  _..j  j«  ;»  .»,..i»  :..ot:«..     r  .«f».  *«  ti,»*  Coke,  Fair,  Farley,  Garland,  Gonnan, Ilampton,  I 

matter  and  do  It  amp  e  justice.    I  refer  to  that  ^     'jackson,.  jiia»,  Maxey,  Moraan,  Lu\ih 

most  respectable  and  antique  mstitution,  the  Vanoe,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walker,  Wilfiams—sa. 

Committee    on   Revolutionary   Claims.      For  Nays— Aldrich,  Cameron  of  PennsylTania,  C 

thirty  years  it  has  been  without  business.   For  eron  of  Wisconsin,  Coneer,  Davis  of  Illinois.  Da-' 

thirty  long  years  the  placid  surface  of  that  S^o"^t?l&^^^^^^^^^ 

parliamentary  sea  has  been  without  one  smgle  l^.^^^,  McDill,  McMillai,  Miller  of  CalifonJia,  Mi 

npple.     If  the   Senator  from    Massachusetts  ell,  Morrill,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Ransom,  Rollina,  Si 

desires  a  tribunal  for  calm  judicial  equilibrium  ders,  Sawyer.  Sherman,  TeUer,  Windom — 81. 

and   examination,   a    tribunal  far    from    the  ABsian--Allison,  Anthony,  Blair,  Call,  O^ 

^madding  crowdV  ignoble  strife,'  a  tribunal  ^^Z,%^,^\  ^=&  J^TcJf^^ 

eminently  respectable,  dignified,  and  umque,  Lamar.  Lapham,  McPherBanTMahone,  Miller  of  1 

why  not  send  this  question  to  the  Committee  York,  Pendleton,  Pugh,  Sewell,  Slater,  Van  Wye 

on  Revolutionary  Claims?    When  I  name  the  23. 

personnel  of  that  committee  it  will  be  evident  So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

that  any  consideration  on  any  subject  touching  The  President  pro  tempore:  *^The  quest 

the  female  sex  would  receive  not  only  deliber-  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.    I 

ate  but  immediate  attention,  for  the  second  in  order  to  move  to  refer  the  resolution  to  ) 

member  upon  that  committee  is  my  distin-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Chair  nnd 

guished  friend  from  Florida  (Mr.  Jones),  and  stands." 

who  can  doubt  that  he  would  give  his  undi-  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware :  **  I  make  a  n 

vided  attention  to  the  sub^'ect  ?    It  is  emi-  tion  that  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Comn 

nently  proper  that  this  subject  should  go  to  tee  on  the  Judiciary, 

that  committee  because  if  there  is  any  revolu-  *^  I  would  state  that  I  voted  with  some  reg 

tionary  claim  in  this  country  it  is  that  of  wo-  and  hesitancy  upon  the  motion  of  the  Sena 

man  suffrage.     It  revolutionizes   society;    it  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Vest)  to  refer  this  mat 

revolutionizes  religion;   it  revolutionizes  the  to  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claii 

Constitution  and  laws;    and  it  revolutionizes  My  regret  was  owing  to  the  £act  that  I  do  i 

the  opinions  of  those  so  old-fashioned  among  wish  even  to  seem  to  treat  a  subiect  of  t 

us  as  to  believe  that  the  legitimate  and  proper  character  in  a  spirit  of  levity  or  to  mdicate ' 

sphere  of  woman  is  the  family  circle  as  wife  slightest  disrespect.,  by  such  a  reference, 

and  mother  and  not  as  politician  and  voter —  those  whose  opinions  upon  this  subject  dil 

those  of  us  who  are  proud  to  believe  that —  essentially  from  my  own.    I  cast  the  vote 

*  A  woman's  noblest  Htatlon  is  retreat;  cause  I  considered  it  would  be  taking  the  r 

Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight;  ject  virtually  away  from  the  consideration 

Domestic  worth— that  shuns  too  strong  a  light.'  Congress  at  its  present  session.    I  do,  howe\i 

"  Before  that  Committee  on  Revolutionary  hold  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  creat 

Claims  why  could  not  this  most  revolutionary  of  a  special  committee  to  attend  to  this  s* 

of  all  claims  receive  immediate   and  ample  ject.     The  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary  1 

attention?    More  than  that,  as  I  said  before,  within  the  last  few  years,  upon  many  oo 

if  there  is  any  tribunal  that  could  give  undi-  sions,  attempted  to  deal  with  it.    Since  y 

vided  time  and  dignified  attention,  is  it  not  sir,  and  I  have  been  members  of  that  comn 

this  committee?      If  there  is  one    peaceful  tee — " 

haven  of  rest,  never  disturbed  by  any  profane  Mr.  Hoar :  "  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator,  if 

bill  or  resolution  of  any  sort,  it  is  the  Commit-  is  willing,  having  been  lately  a  member  of  i 

tee  on  Revolutionary  Claims.     It  is,  in  parlia-  committee  to  which  he  refers,  whether  it 

mentary  life,  described  by  that  ecstatic  verse  not  the  rule  of  that  committee  to  allow 

in  Watts's  hymn :  hearings  to  individual  petitioners,  a  role  wh 
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b  departed  from  only  in  very  rare  and  pecnliar 
eases r' 

Mr.  Bajard :  *^  I  will  reply  to  the  honorable 
Sdutor  that  the  occasion  which  arose,  to  my 
mind  and  caused  me  to  remember  the  action  of 
that  eommittee  was  the  audience  given  by  it  to 
a  rery  large  delegation  of  woman  saftragists, 
to  vit,  the  representatives  of  a  convention  held 
IB  tlii^  city,  who  to  the  number,  I  think,  of 
tweaty-five,  cafne  into  the  committee-room  of 
the  Committed  on  the  Jadiciary,  and  were 
beard,  as  I  remember,  for  more  than  one  day, 
or  eertainly  had  more  than  one  hearing,  before 
that  committee,  of  which  yon,  sir,  and  I  were 
Qeiabers.^' 

Ut.  Hoar :  *'  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me, 
kovever,  he  has  not  answered  my  question.  I 
asiied  the  Senator  not  whether  on  one  partic- 
ular occssioii  they  gave  a  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  whether  it  is  not  the  rule  of  that 
eocaiBittee,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  its 
basaeas  from  which  it  departs  only  in  very 
rare  eaies,  not  to  give  hearings  ?  ^' 

Mr.  Bayard :  ^^  I  can  not  answer  whether  a 
nla  t)  defined  as  that  suggested  by  the  honor- 
^  Senator  from  Massachusetts  exists  in  that 
omiaittde.  It  is  my  impression,  however, 
tbteasas  are  frequently,  by  order  of  that  oom- 
uttee,  argued  before  it  We  have  had  very 
dabwate  and  able  arguments  upon  subjects 
emacted  with  the  Pacific  Railroads,  I  remem- 
W;  and  we  have  had  arguments  upon  various 
fi^Msti.  It  is  constantly  our  pleasure  to  hear 
■eaWa  of  the  Senate  npon  a  variety  of  qnes« 
tuna  before  that  committee.  It  may  be  only 
^froof  that  women^s  rights  are  not  unreoog- 
tttd  nor  their  influence  nnfelt  when  I  state 
^fictthat  if  there  be  such  a  rule  as  is  Bug- 
P^  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
<!^<i^of  excluding  persons  from  the  audience 
of  that  oomoiittee,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
9&i*^  of  the  ladies  a  hearing  was  granted, 
^  thej  came  in  force— not  only  force  in 
ben,  bat  force  in  the  character  and  intel- 
of  those  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
They  were  listened  to  with  great 
J"pM!^  but  their  views  were  not  concurred  in 
^  the  eommittee  as  it  was  then  composed. 

'*^e  were  all  entertained  by  the  bright  wit, 
"ederer  and,  in  my  judgment,  in  many  re- 
J*^  the  JQjJt  sarcasm  of  our  honorable  friend 
™  )ii»mn  (Mr.  Vest),  but  my  habit  is  not 
to oMuider  public  measures  in  a  jocular  light; 
3  a  not  to  consider  a  question  of  this  kind  in  a 
J^Hght  Wliatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
^»itg  of  this  proposition,  whatever  may  be 
« r^ns  for  or  against  it,  no  man  can  doubt 
"•lit  will  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  pres- 
*wgamiatioQ  of  society,  and  that  its  conse- 
^ttces  will  be  most  profound  and  far-reaching 

^Id  the  advocates  of  the  measure  proposed 

pmaiL 

/'Hiwefore  it  is  that  I  think  this  subject 
"^  not  be  considered  separately ;  it  nhould 
•^ have  a  special  committee— either  of  advo- 
^  or  opponents  arranged  for  its  considera- 


tion ;  but  it  should  go  where  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
have  always  been  sent  for  consideration — 
to  that  committee  to  which  judicial  questions, 
questions  of  a  constitutional  nature,  have  al- 
ways in  the  history  of  this  Government  been 
committed.  There  is  no  need,  there  is  no  jus- 
tice, there  is  no  wisdom  in  attempting  to  sep- 
arate the  fate  of  this  question,  which  afifecta 
society  so  profoundly  and  generally,  from  the 
other  questions  that  affect  society.  It  can  not 
be  made  a  specialty ;  it  ought  not  to  be.  You 
can  not  tear  this  question  from  the  great  con- 
tests of  human  passions,  affections,  and  inter- 
ests which  surround  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  thing 
by  itself.  It  has  many  sides  from  which  it 
may  be  viewed,  some  that  are  not  proper  or 
fitting  for  this  forum,  and  a  discussion  now  in 
public.  There  are  the  claims  of  religion  itself 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  case. 
Civil  rights,  social  rights,  political  rights,  relig- 
ious rights,  all  are  bound  up  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  measure  like  this.  In  its  considera- 
tion you  can  not  safely  attempt  to  segregate 
this  question  and  leave  it  untouched  and  unin- 
fluenced by  all  those  other  questions  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  in  the  consideration  oi 
which  it  is  bound  to  be  connected  and  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky:  *^I  desire  to  say 
only  in  a  word  that  the  difiiculty  I  have  and 
the  question  I  desire  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  report  upon  is  the  effect  of  this  ques- 
tion upon  suffrage.  By  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
there  can  be  no  discrimination  made  in  regard 
to  voting  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition.  Intelligence  is  properly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  fair 
suffrage.  We  have  been  compelled  in  the  last 
ten  years  to  allow  all  the  colored  men  of  the 
South  to  become  voters.  There  is  a  mass  of 
ignorance  there  to  be  absorbed  that  will  take 
years  and  years  of  care  in  order  to  bring  that 
class  up  to  the  standard  of  intelligent  voters. 
The  several  States  are  addressing  themselves 
to  that  task  as  earnestly  as  possible.  Now  it 
is  proposed  that  all  the  women  of  the  country 
shall  vote ;  that  all  the  colored  women  of  the 
South,  who  are  as  much  more  ignorant  than 
the  colored  men  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
shall  vote.  Not  one  perhaps  in  a  hundred  of 
them  can  read  or  write.  The  colored  men 
have  had  the  advantages  of  communication 
with  other  men  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Many 
of  them  have  considerable  intelligence;  but 
the  colored  women  have  not  had  equal  chances. 
Take  them  from  their  wash-tubs  and  their 
household  work,  and  they  are  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  the  new  duties  of  voting  citizens.  Tlie 
intelligent  ladies  of  the  North  and  the  West  and 
the  South  can  not  vote  without  extending  that 
privilege  to  that  class  of  ignorant  colored  peo- 
ple. 

"  I  doubt  whether  any  man  will  say  that  it 
is  safe  for  the  republic  now,  when  we  are  go* 
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ing  tbrongh  the  problem  we  are  obliged  to        "  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  result 

solve,  to  fling  in  this  additional  mass  of  igno-  woman  suffrage  in  some  of  the  Territories, 

ranee  upon  the  suffrage  of  the  country.    Why,  have  read  to  you  the  act  of  1850,  organizi 

sir,  a  rich  corporation  or  a  body  of  men  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,    The  Territorial  Leg 

wealth  could  buy  them  up  for  fifty  cents  apiece,  lature  has  gone  forward  and  conferred  t 

and  they  would  vote  without  knowing  what  right  of  suffrage  upon  the  women  of  Utah  T( 

they  were  doing  for  the  side  that  paid  most,  ritory.    The  population  of  Utah  Territory 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  confer  suffrage  upon  them,  the  last  decade  has  reached  from  64,000,  1 1 

and  tu  have  a  committee  appointed  as  favora-  heve,  to  about  150,000 ;  I  can  not  state  t 

ble  to  that  view  as  is  possible,  so  as  to  get  a  fibres  exactly.    The  Territorial  Legislature 

favorable  report  upon  it  I  Utah  conferred  upon  the  females  of  that  T( 

**  I  want  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  ritory  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  how  have  th 

tell  the  Congress  and  the  country  whether  they  exerted  that  right  ?    Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  s 

think  it  is  good  policy  now  to  confer  suffrage  it,  but  it  is  known  to  the  world  that  the  pow 

on  all  the  colored  women  of  the  South,  igno-  of  Mormonism  and  polygamy  in  Utah  Territo 

rant  as  they  are  known  to  be,  and  thus  add  to  is  sustained  by  female  suffrage.    You  can  n 

the  ignorance  that  we  are  now  struggling  with,  get  rid  of  those  laws.    Ninety  per  cent  of  ti 

and  whether  the  republic  can  be  sustained  legislative  power  of  Utah  Territory  is  Morm< 

upon  such  a  basis  as  that."  and  polygamous.    If  female  suffrage  is  to  I 

Mr.   Morgan,  of  Alabama:  *^  Inasmuch   as  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  our  country  wii 

this  measure,  I  understand,  has  been  made  a  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  our  morals  < 

party  measure  by  the  decree  of  a  caucus,  I  pro-  our  political  sentiments,  we  stand  aghast 

I)ose  to  make  some  little  inquiry  into  the  past  the  spectacle  of  what  lias  been  wrought  by  i 

egislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  exercise  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  There  stan. 

under  Republican  rule  in  respect  of  the  exten-  a  power  supporting  the  crime  of  polygac 

sion  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  certain  classes  through  what  they  call  a  divine  inspiration, 

of  people  in  this  country.     I  will  take  up  first  teaching  from  God,  and  all  the  power  of  t= 

the  Territories.    A  system  has  prevailed  in  the  judges  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Cc 

organization  of  the  territories,  I  believe,  uni-  gress  of  the  United  States,  has  been  unnvaili^ 

formly  the  same  as  that  which  obtained  in  the  to  break  it  down.   Who  have  upheld  it?  Tha 

case  of  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  who  in  the  family  circle  represent  one  husbai 

Utah.    Under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  or-  to  fifteen  women. 

ganizing  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which   was        "We  have  now   10,000,000  voters  in  M 

passed  in  1860,  it  is  provided :  United  States,  who  represent  50,000,000  p- 


in<r  office,  at  all  subsequent  elections,  shall  be  such  as,.  ^VTTa.j'  ^  _ 

shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly :  cliiee  extends.     He  stands  in  our  system  afl 

Pirovided.  That  the  ri^ht  of  8ufl»a^  and  of  holdini?  representative  of    five   people   and   votes  H 

office  shall  be  exercisecl  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  them  ;  and  by  necessity  it  must  remain 

States,  including  those  recognized  as  dtizeiw  by  the  because  every  child  and  every  woman  can  ■ 

^iy^'l^l      ^  "^^  concluded  Feb-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^J^  ^^^^  ^^  some  line  of  demarl 

"''  tion  which  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  francba 

"  I  believe  that  every  Territorial  government  of  voting.    That  boundary  was  wisely  fi* 

is  modeled  upon  this  system^o  far  as  it  con-  with  reference  to  the  supposed  condition 

cerns  the  right  of  suffrage.     We  have  put  it  in  families  and  the  necessities  of  families,  so  tB 

the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  after  when  a  child  became  twenty-one  years  of  as 

the  first  vote  has  been  cast  under  the  laws  of  if  he  were  a  son,  or,  being  the  head  of  a  ivam 

the  United  States  organizing  the  Territory,  to  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  he  co« 

prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  after  represent  that  family  in  casting  a  ballot ;  a* 

the  qualification  has  been  regulated  by  the  law  it  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  the  value* 

of  tlie  Territory,  the  remaining  power  in  Con-  the  position  of  the  American  citizen  that  in 

gress  is  only  to  repeal  or  modify  such  logisla-  the  different  departments  in  which  he  is 

tion.     So,  sir,  we  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  lowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  ballot  he 

these  Territorial  Legislatures  to  provide  for  attended  with  the  responsibility  of  this  reps 

female  suffrage,  and  if  they  should  undertake  sentative  character.     We    must  not  disctf 

to  establish  the  right  of  women  to  vote,  in  or-  that. 

der  to  correct  that  if  we  think  it  needs  cor-        "  Where  is  the  necessity  of  raising  the  nu" 

rection,  we  should  have  to  repeal  the  act  or  her  of  voters  in  the  United  States  from  10,00-- 

modify  it.     A  Territorial  Legislature  has  the  000  to  20,000,000  ?    ITiat  would  be  the  dire 

absolute  right  of  legislation  under  such  circum-  effect  of  conferring  suffrage  upon  the  womC 

stances,  and  we  only  have  the  right  to  repeal  for  they  have  at  least  one  half,  if  not  a  lit= 

or  modify  what  they  may  do.  more  than  one  half,  of  the  entire  population 
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ti»  eoantrj  aboTe  the  age  of  twenty-one.  We 
Ure  DOW  masses  of  voters  so  enormous  in 
Bombers  as  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  beyond 
tba  {wirer  of  the  law  to  execute  the  purposes 
of  the  elective  franchise  with  justice,  with  pro- 
prieU,  and  without  crime.  Uow  much  would 
tlKse  difficulties  and  these  intrinsic  troubles  be 
meretsed  if  we  shonld  raise  the  number  of 
Toters  from  ten  to  twenty  million  in  the  United 
Siiles!  That  would  be  the  direct  and  imme- 
d^  effect  of  conferring  the  franchise  upon 
thevomen.  What  would  be  the  next  effect 
o{  mh  an  extensirm  of  the  suffrage  ? 

""  Gentlemen  come  here  into  the  Senate  of 
tbe  United  States  and  make  long  speeches 
Br^g  apon  the  States  the  necessity  of  se- 
guing a  full,  free,  fair,  and  unabridged  right 
« the  part  of  negroes  to  vote  everywhere, 
tad  Molding  and  vituperating  the  States  in  re- 
ject of  their  conduct,  when  they  themselves, 
1^  having  given  to  the  negroes  the  right  of 
nfiage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  took  it 
way  becaose  they  could  not  stand  it  in  their 
ova  persons  and  in  reference  to  their  own 
propertr.  If  there  had  not  been  a  Republican 
p  tike  United  States  who  owned  any  property 
a  the  Digtrict  of  Columbia,  the  negroes  to-day 
vooid  bare  been  voters  in  this  District ;  but 
vben  it  was  fonnd  that  negro  suffrage  was  to 
csatrol  Republican  property  and  Republican 
•dmiai^ration  of  local  affairs  in  the  District 
c^Colambia,  then  with  one  broad  swoop  they 
Noised  the  negro  and  the  white  man  and 
t^  woman  from  all  opportunities  of  exercising 
i^  power  to  vote.    Let  it  not  any  more  be 
tirwn  at  as  that  we  have  denied  any  people 
tberifiit  of  suffrage,  that  we  have  abridged  or 
■  to  J  way  restrained  any  persons  in  the  ex- 
pose of  this  right,  when  the  men  who  have 
^»eh  immense  majorities  in  both  branches 
^  Congres  have  absolutely  sponged  out  the 
"lilt  of  the  white  and  the  black  both  to  vote, 
^^7  to  get  rid  of  negro  suffrage." 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question 
ii  00  the  adoption  of  the  resolution." 

Tbe  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 
■fe  was  announced,  as  follows : 


--> 


1^1 


.^^"-Aldrich,  Alluon,  Anthony,  Blair,  Cameron 
T?^^^*^  Cameron  of  Wiawnsin,  Conger,  Dar 
*»«  Dliaow  Dawfis,  Edmund-?,  Ferry,  Fryc,  Harri- 
■M»wle;',  HUl  of  Colorado,  Hoar,  Jones  of  Florida, 
«5  of  Nevada,  Kelloir^,  Lapham,  Logan,  McDill, 
^aiM,  Hillcr  of  caifomia,  MitcheU,  Morrill, 
J«i,  rlomb,  Ransom,  Rollins,  Saanders,  Sawyer, 
^  Shennan,  Windom  -35. 
flAT»-BayanL  Beck,  Brown,  Butler,  Camden, 
^f^  Coke,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Fair,  Farley, 
j™i  lUmpton,  Hill  of  Geornria,  Jackson,  Jonas, 
f^«r^j  Maxey,  SauUbury,  "^Slater,  Vance,  Vest, 
••ttw,  Williams— 23. 

I  |T'^~^»11.  George,  Gorman,  Groome,  Grovcr, 
I  ^  Hairis,  Ingalls,  Johujuton.    Lamar,    Mahone, 
*i«af  New  York,  Mor^jan,  Pendleton,  Pugh,  Teller, 
'■Wrck^Voorheea— 18. 

w  the  resolation  was  agreed  to. 


_   'at  Tarifp  Commission. — In  the  House,  on 
i  I  wet  28th,  the  following  bill  was  considered : 


e  ? 


j:i 


Be  U  enad€d.  etc.,  That  a  commission  is  hereby 
created  to  be  called  the  '*  tariff  commissiou,''  to  con- 
sist of  nine  members. 

Section  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, appoint  nine  commissioners  Irom  civil  lite,  one  of 
wbom^  the  first  named,  shall  be  the  president  of  the 
comraLssion.  The  commissioners  sliall  receive  as 
compensation  for  their  services  each  at  the  rate  of 
ten  dollars  per  day  when  engaged  in  active  duty,  and 
actual  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses.  The 
commission  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  stenog- 
rapher and  a  messenger ;  and  the  fore^m^  oompon- 
sation  and  expenses  to  be  audited  ana  puid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Seo.  3.  That  it  shall  be  tno  duty  of  said  commission 
to  take  into  consideration  and  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate all  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  agricult- 
ural, commercial,  mercantile,  manutacturing,  mining, 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
judicious  tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  and 
the  existing  system  of  internal  revenue  laws,  upon  a 
scale  of  justice  to  all  interests ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
fully  examining  the  matters  which  may  come  before 
it,  said  oommLision,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries, 
is  empowered  to  visit  such  different  portions  and  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Skc.  4.  That  the  commission  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  their  investigation,  and  the  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  course  of  the  same,  from  time  to 
time,  and  make  their  final  report  not  later  than  tho 
first  Monday  in  January,  1883. 

Mr.  Easson,  of  Iowa :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  is  not  new  either  to  the  House  or  to 
the  country.  It  contains  but  few  provisions, 
and  they  are  easily  comprehended,  and  may  be 
simply  stated. 

"  The  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  of  its  pro- 
visions is  that  this  commission  shall  take  up  a 
given  subject,  for  example  the  question  of  iron 
and  its  advanced  products,  proceed  with  this 
investigation,  and  so  soon  as  the  examination 
shall  be  rounded  up  and  concluded,  their  re- 
port on  that  subject,  and  the  facts  asoertained 
by  them,  shall  be  immediately  distributed  for 
the  consideration  of  Senators  and  members  of 
the  House.  Then,  another  subje<^r,  wool  and 
woolens,  silks,  agricultural  products,  and  so 
on,  so  far  as  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to 
consult  the  material  interests  of  this  country, 
and  to  consider  their  relations  to  each  other. 
By  another  provision  of  the  bill  their  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress,  the  entire  re- 
port, at  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember next,  that  action  may  be  taken  on  it 
at  that  session.  These  are,  simply  stated,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  first  question,  I 
apprehend,  that  the  members  of  this  House 
would  desire  to  be  satisfied  upon,  is  whether  a 
revision  of  the  present  tariff  is  necessary; 
whether  the  present  system,  in  its  character, 
scope,  and  details,  is  or  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country. 

"  This  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  needs  but 
very  little  debate.  I  know  of  very  few  people 
in  the  United  States  who  adnjit  they  have  no 
complaint  to  make  against  some  part  of  the 
details  of  the  present  tariff*.  Whether  you  are 
free-traders  or  prohibitory  tariff  men,  protect- 
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ive  tariff  men,  or  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  reve-  the  question  at  all.    I  ask  them  to  look  th 

nue  only,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  all  facts  in  the  face,  that  this  side  of  the  Hooe 

agree  that  in  some  manner  the  present  tariff  has  heen  pressing  the  matter  for  consideration 

should  be  reviewed  and  more  or  less  modified,  that  instead  of  using  this  proposition  as 

*^  For  the  lost  twenty  years,  subject  to  some  screen  to  prevent  any  action  we  have  tried  t 

slight  partial  moditications,  this  country  has  hasten  it ;  while  for  tliree  Congresses  our  Deu 

been  conducting  its  business  under  the  present  ocratic  mtgority  have  utterly  failed  to  giv 

tariff  laws.    As  to  its  character  and  effect  I  anything  in  the  way  of  a  revision  in  the  ord: 

shall  speak  later.     At  present  I  have  only  this  nary  form.    It  must  therefore  be  evident  thi 

to  say,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  have  if  we  can  do  anything  at  all  in  this  Congress 

themselves  become  greatly  modified,  and  in  must  be  through  this  bill,  and  by  the  aid  of 

some  respects  radically  changed,  in  the  course  commission  including  neither  Senators  nor  Kei 

of  these  twenty  years.    New  industries  have  resentatives,  but  only  men  who  can  give  th& 

sprung  up,  and  modifications  of  old  industries  whole  time  to  the  subject,  and  who  can  via 

have  come  into  existence.     New  inventions  the  seats  of  our  great  industries." 
have  been  applied  in  many  arts,  and  thousands        Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York :  ^^  Mr.  Chairma: 

of  new  influences  bearing  upon  the  question  of  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  creating  a  tariff  coc 

relative  protection,  upon  the  rates  of  duty  re-  mission,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  make  delai 

quired,  upon  the  cost  of  production,  and  com-  and  delay  is  dangerous  in  the  present  perilo* 

bination  of  materials,  have  arisen  not  only  in  condition  of  general  business.     We  are  nc 

America  but  in  Europe.    The  conditions  of  prosperous,  but  our  prosperity  will  contin^ 

competition  between  this  country  and  Europe  only  so  long  as  there  is  an  adequate  market  M 

have  consequently  materially  changed.     This  our  products.    At  present  we  have  a  foreii 

could  not  be  helped.    Changes  are  always  oo-  market  chiefly  for  raw  materials — such  as  foa 

curring  in  progressive  countries,  not  only  in  products,  cotton,  petroleum,  and  tobacco.    E 

mechanical  appliances  but  in  the  products  of  our  manufactured  products  the  markets  of  ■ 

indu<)try  put  upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  world  are  practically  closed  against  us — cloa 

^^  These  changes  are  elements  that  always  because  it  is  impossible  to  sell  our  goods  in  ■ 

enter  into  a  question  of  revision  of  any  tariff  open  markets  of  the  world  in  competition  w~ 

system  every  few  years  in  the  progress  of  any  other  manufacturing  nations.    The  reason.^ 

nation ;  and  every  nation  is  obligS  from  time  this  is,  mainly,  that  our  tariff  legislation  — 

to  time  to  revise  ita  system  of  revenue,  owing  erected  artificial  barriers  to  the  free  introd^ 

to  the  changed  conditions  which  have  come  tion  of  raw  materials,  and  by  the  impositioE3 

into  existence,  and  have  modified  the  character  unwise  taxes  we  are  handicapped  at  the  r^ 

of  the  results  obtained  under  the  previous  con-  outset  in  the  commercial  race.    These  obsti — 

ditions.    A  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  in  tions  can  not  be  removed  too  noon.    They 

our  own  legislation  is  found  in  the  fact  stated  well  known,  and  can  be  enumerated  witlk. 

in  the  other  House,  that  in  four  years  eighteen  difficulty.    We  tax  food,  of  which  we  are 

hundred  oases  for  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  great  exporters;   we  tax  wool,  which  is 

of  the  Treasury  have  been  submitted  to  him  foundation  of  a  vast  industry :  we  tax  b  "i 

arising  under  our  present  system.    Many  cases  minous  coal,  iron-ore,  and  scrap-iron,  whidv- 

have  been  decided  by  the  courts.     All  this  at  the  base  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  inS 

shows  the  need  of  revision  of  law  based  on  in-  try ;  we  tax  copper-ores,  alcohol,  and  oils,  ^ 

vestigation  of  the  actual  present  condition  of  numerous   chemicals,    without    which    m^ 

our  industries  and  securing  greater  precision.  branches  of  industry  can  not  exist. 

^' Gentlemen  have  often  said  to  us :  *  Oh,  you        "Having  thus  created  an  artificial  syst-* 

do  not  mean  anything  by  this  tariff  commission  we  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  Gmz 

except  delay ;  you  do  not  want  to  touch  the  Britain  and  France  and  Germany,  whose 

tariff  or  modify  it  at  all ;  you  have  held  this  dustry  stands  upon  the  firm  and  natural  b.^ 

policy  before  us  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  free  raw  materials.    This  defect  in  our  ^" 

for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shield  the  manu-  enue  system  could  be  remedied  by  a  joint  r^ 

facturers  against  a  revision  of  the  tariff.'    Mr.  lution  in  one  week,  and  the  Committee  ^ 

Chairman,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  this  Ways  and  Means  could  then  take  as  much  t^ 

allegation  does  not  come  with  the  proper  grace  as  might  be  needed  to  consider  and  a^ust 

from  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  who  had  it  infinite  detail  involved  in  the  reconstruction^ 

intheir  power  in  the  last  Congress  to  have  al-  a  tariff  covering  2,500  articles.    Unless  a  r^ 

lowed  that  bill  to  be  taken  from  the  Speaker's  edy  be  speedily  applied,  the  industry  of  ^ 

table  and  acted  upon,  as  was  desired  by  every  country  will  be  surfeited  by  the  excess 

member  on  this  side  of  the  House.    Had  that  products  for  which   it  can  find  no  marl:^ 

been  done,  then  by  January  of  this  year  a  re-  xhere  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  food  wh- 

port  would  have  been  before  you,  a  bill  pre-  we  can  sell  abroad,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 

Eared,  and  your  revision  of  the  tariff  would  suppose  that  Europe  can  not  raise  food  in  cc^ 

ave  been  now  in  full  progress.  petition  with  America.     The  question  is  m 

"  We  have  seen  in  the  resistance  offered  to-  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  so  much  the  relate 

day  the  same  course  pursued  by  our  free-trade  cost  of  production,   as  the  amount  of  r^ 

and  revenue-tariff  members  against  taking  up  which  can  be  collected  from  the  farmer  in  £ 
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rope,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  prodaction.  It 
» therefore  purely  a  question  of  rent.  Foreign 
ftras  vill  not  be  abandoned,  but  the  rents 
vill  be  redaeed  and  the  prodacts  will  be  in- 
ereafed,8o  that,  instead  of  larger,  we  are  likely 
to  hif^e  more  restricted  markets.  The  process 
of  read JQstmeat  is  now  going  on.  Rents  have 
been  redacad  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  and  if 
tfaflt  is  not  sufficient  they  will  be  further  re- 
daeed ODtil  land  is  as  free  in  Europe  as  it  is 
■ptm  this  continent.  Nations  will  not  abandon 
the  soil,  bat  they  will  resist  the  imposition  of 
rent  and  taxes  which  it  will  not  bear. 

''  To  any  one  studying  the  condition  of  this 

eoaatry  at  the  present  time  three  things  are 

endant:  first,  that  we  are  the  most  prosperous 

peopla  in  the  world ;  and  there  I  agree  with 

the  gentieman  from  Iowa;  secondly,  that  we 

are  payins?  the  highest  wages  of  any  people  in 

the  world;  and  tliere  again  I  agree  with  the 

ipeotiemin  from  Iowa;  lastly,  that  we  have  the 

hagiidst  tariff  daties  of  any  nation  in  the  world ; 

lai  there  I  think  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.   But  he  reasons  post  hoe  propter 

htc:  bscanse  we  have  a  high  tariff,  therefore 

we  are  prosperous,   and   therefore   we   pay 

the  highest  wages    of    any    nation    in    the 

world. 

**Bttt  let  me  take  him  back  to  that  era  of 
depression  between  1873  and  1879 ;  and  let  us 
&^M3  the  condition  of  things  then.  We  had 
ti>«ii  an  era  of  depression  in  which  men  went 
to  and  fro  in  this  land  begging  for  employ- 
ia«at  Then  we  had  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
Jittt  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  the  last 
^Tjears;  and  then  we  bad  the  same  high 
tariff  that  we  have  to-day.  If  I  were  to  rea- 
»o,  as  the  gentleman  did,  post  hoe  propter 
■jc.  I  shoald  say  that  the  high  tarifr  caused 
«5  bid  times  and  the  low  wages  and  the 
^m  of  work.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
^  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I 
»ili not saj* nothing  to  do';  it  has  an  infla- 
**ef>re7il,  bat  it  has  no  influence  for  good; 
^  can  not  create  good  times ;  it  Ciin  not  create 
*P»age3;  it  can  not  give  employment  ex- 
^i  in  one  single  contingency,  to  which  I 
^  recnr  hereafter ;  and  in  that  contingency 
2  »48  powerless  from  1875  to   1878  iuclu- 

"The  only  logical  conclasion  from  these  facts 
^  can  not  be  disputed  is,  that  the  depres- 
•*  thsn  and  the  prosperity  now,  the  low 
^9  then  and  the  high  wages  now,  were  not 
Ww»i  by  the  revenue  system,  in  which  no 
•«W  whatever  have  been  made,  but  by 
^ses  which  mast  be  searched  for  elsewhere, 
"M  which  mast  be  understood  before  it  will 

.  Po*flble  for  Congress  to  deal  intelligently 
^  the  work  of  revenue  reform,  which  public 
•P^o  requires  it  to  nndertake. 

^^ow^  then,  I  take  my  first  proposition,  di- 
jwlj  antagonizing  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
'*«ert  that  legislation  can  not  create  value 
^  M»  it  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
^  i«  fairly  made  up.    There  is  no  source  of 


wealth  in  any  country  except  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  soil  by  the  application  of  la- 
bor, machinery,  and  capital. 

^'It  is  not  possible  by  any  human  contriv- 
ance, by  any  amount  of  abstract  thought,  by 
any  schemes  of  legislation  to  add  to  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  any  country.  Whatever  there 
may  be,  is  in  the  soil  and  in  the  rain  and  sun- 
shine that  fructify  it.  Capital  can  only  sup- 
port the  labor  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  annual  harvest,  and  machinery  can 
only  be  used  to  economize  the  amount  of  labor 
bestowed.  With  labor  and  skill  sufficient  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  economy  of  pro- 
duction will  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
capital  and  machinery  employed  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth — there 
is  no  patent  process  by  which  the  resources  of 
nature  can  be  augmented.  ^Can  a  man  by 
taking  thought  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  ^  In 
the  absence  of  any  legislation  the  work  of  pro- 
duction will  proceed  in  a  natural  channel,  and 
all  that  legislation  can  by  any  possibility  do 
will  be  to  divert  labor  and  capital  from  the  di- 
rection which  they  would  have  taken  under 
natural  laws.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  this 
statement,  because  many  persons  who  have  not 
given  much  reflection  to  this  subject  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  some  potency  in  legislation 
which  can  add  value  to  the  forces  of  nature. 
This  fallacy  underlies  a  great  many  of  the 
propositions  which  are  made  in  regard  to 
money  as  well  as  industry.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  flat-money  delusion,  and  it  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  mistake  which  is  made  by  those 
who  advocate  protection  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection. When  it  is  once  realized  that  value 
can  not  be  created  by  legislative  action,  and  is 
the  offspring  only  of  hard  and  honest  labor 
aided  by  actual  capital — that  is,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  accumulated  wealth  either  in  the  form 
of  money,  structnres,  raaterinls,  or  machinery 
— most  of  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gent legislation  and  of  placing  our  industry 
upon  a  secure  basis  will  disappear. 

*^6ut  if  legislation  can  not  create  value,  it 
can  prevent  the  growth  of  wealth  by  misdi- 
recting industry  into  unprofitable  channels, 
and  by  depriving  us  of  the  profit  which  is  re- 
alized when  we  exchange  the  products  of  orr 
labor,  properly  applied,  for  commodities  which 
can  be  produced  in  other  countries  with  less 
expenditure  of  labor  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce these  commodities  at  home.  In  other 
words,  the  profits  of  legitimate  commerce  may 
be  altogether  or  partially  destroyed  by  artificial 
obstructions  to  the  free  natural  interchflnge  of 
commodities.  These  obstructions  constitute  n 
deduction  from  the  amount  which  our  produ- 
cers would  otherwise  receive  for  their  labor 
and  skill,  and  are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  and 
not  created  by  the  action  of  government. 

"From  this  simple  statement  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  efliicacy  of 
taxation  in  any  form  as  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.    If  we  could  dispense  with 
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taxation  altogether  it  must  be  evident  that  the  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  question  of 
producers  of  this  country  would  have  more  to    the  tariff . 

spend  and  the  consumers  would  get  more  for  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont:  "This  is  identi- 
the  money  which  they  have  to  expend.  As  I  cally  the  same  bill  as  the  Senate  passed,  with 
have  already  stated,  the  only  possible  effect  of  these  words  only  omitted:  ^and  existing  sys- 
taxes  imposed  upon  foreign  commodities  must  tem  of  internal-revenue  laws.'  Those  woi-ds 
be  to  alter  the  direction  or  distribuiion  of  hu-  are  left  out,  as  I  understand,  for  the  purpose 
man  effort.'^  of  leaving  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

The  Speaker :  "  The  question  is  on  the  pas-    of  the  House  at  liberty  to  propose  a  bill  that 
sage  of  the  bill,"  will  modity  the  internal-revenue  laws." 

The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided        Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia :  "  I  understand 
in  the  affirmative,  as  follows :  that  the  commissioners  are  to  be  confirmed  by 

the  Senate." 
Mr.  Morrill:  "Yes,  sir." 
Mr,  Beck,  of  Kentucky:    "I  advised  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  further  de- 
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son  OodBh^,  Grout,  Guentheis  Hall,  Han^^^  that  in  March,  1879,  shortly  before  the  Eaton    -  ' 

S.  Hama,  UaaelUne,  Haskell,  Hawk,  Hazelton,  Heil-  v-ii  „„„  «««„«l*«;i    if-   n  T   iLr^*../>ii    ^#  P^w»«       -' 

man,  Henderson,  Hepburn,  (i.  W.  llewitt, HilVHis-  ^"/  "^^^  presented   Mr,  D  J.  Morrell,  of  Penn-    ,,^ 

cock,  Hoblitzell.  Hoge,  Horr,  Hubbell,  Hubbs,  Hum-  syWania,  was  made  president  of  the  American   .  ^j 

phrey.  Jacobs,  Phineas  Jones,  Jorgcnsen,  Joyoe,  Kas-  Iron  and  Steel  Association ;  he  was  a  mem-  -liii^ 

Bon,KeUey,  Kenna.  Ketcham,  Klotz,  Lacey,  Lewis,  her  of  the  House  of  Representatives   at  the 

Lord,  Lvnoh,  Marsh,  McClure,  McKinley,  McLano,  time  when  the  Bessemer  steel  duty  was  raised  /^^ 

Miller,  Moore,  Morey,  Moss,  Mosgrove,  Murch,  Mutch-  4.^  aoq  «  ♦^^  ««^  ««  ♦«v;««  fi.^  ^i.«;i.  u^  ^a    -^-^ 

ler,  Nial,  Noroross,  O'Neill,  P^lieco,  Page,  Payson,  ^?  *28  a  ton,  and  on  takmg  the  chair  he  ad-  _^ 

Peelle,  Peirce,  Pound,  Prescott,  Randall,  Ranney ,  Ray,  vised  the  association  thus : 

Reed,  Theron  M.  Rice,  William  W.  Rloe,  Rich,  Ritchie,        "  Demand  that  the  subject  shall  be  intrusted  to  •  ^.^ 

Georee  D.  Robinson,  James  8.  Robinson,  Roes,  Rus-  commission  not  of  owl-eyed  college  professors,  but  of  -. 

sell,  Ryan,  Scoville,  Scranton,  Shallenbcroer,  Shelley,  business  men  and  statesmen  appointed  by  the  Prea- 

Sherwm,  Shultz,  Skinner,  A.  Herr  Smith,  J.  Hyatt  dent  of  the  United  States,  with  instructions  and  au- 

Smith,  Spcer,  Spooner,  Steele.  Stone,  Strait,  Talbott,  thority  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants  of  all  our 

Taylor,  Thomas,  William  G.  Thompson.  Amos  Town-  industries,  and  to  examine  the  tariff  legislation  ot  this 

send,  Tvler,  J.  T.  Updemff,  Upson,  Valentine,  Van  and  other  countries  with  reference  to  its  influence 

Horn,  Van  VoorhiSjJWad8worth,Wait, Walker,  Ward,  upon  national  welfare,  and  demand  also  that  Congpe« 

Watson.  Webber,  White,  Charles  G.  Williams,  Wil-  R^all  refVain  from  legislation  upon  the  subject  unt' 

lits,  Wilson,  George  D.  Wise,  Morgan  R.  Wise,  Wal-  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  this  commission.     ^ 

ter  A.  Wood,  Young— 161.  no  other  good  results  from  this,  we  shall  at  least  hak.^ 

Nats — Aiken,  Armfleld,  Atkins.  Beach,  Belford,  what  the  country  most  needs,  a  little  rest. 
Belmont,  Beltzhoover,  Berry,  Bland,  Blount,  Bragg,         ,,__  ...      ,.     ,.^^-         ,,  ^ 

Buchanan,  Buokner,  Caldwell,  Carlisle,  Clark.  Clem-         "  They  will  get    a  httle  rest    now  for  a  CO 

cnts.  Cobb,  Colerick.  Cook,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  William  pie  of  years,  and  maintain  the  present  cod 

R.  Cox,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Cutts,  Davidson,  Lown-  tJon  of  things :    and  they  have  succeeded 

nifi,^v?i:^iTK^^^^^^^^^  -^"  '^f.""^^'^vf  rdit'i't'"' '"  ' 

rison,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Hammond,  Hardenbei??h,Aatch,  Buppose  it  is  worth  while  to  delay  it.' 
Herbert,  Hemdon,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  House,  James        The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with. 

K.  Jones,  King,  Knott,  Latham,  Leodom,  Le  Fevre,  amendment,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  fl 

Manning,    Matron,    McCoid,  McKenzie,    McMillin,  p^^d  the  third  time. 

Mills,  Money,  Morrison,  Moulton,  Muldrow,  Gates,         rp,  ^  ■p..^o;^««f  *w..y»  /.mm«i/»«-^  •  «  Q>»oll  tha 
Orth  Phister,  Reagan,  Scales,  Shikelforf,  6tho  r!        The  President  pro  tempore .      Shall  the 

Singleton,  Springer,  Stockslager,  P.  B.  Tnompson,  pass? 

Tillman,  K.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker,  Oscar  Turner,        The  result  was  announced  as  follows : 
Thomas  Updegraff,  Vance,  Warner,  W^h bum,  Well-        YEA»-Aldrich,  AlUson,  Anthony,  Blair,  Cam* 

bora,  Whitthomc  Thomas  Williams,  W1II18-88.  of  Wisconsin,  Conger,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Da 

Not  VoTiNo-filack,  Blackburn,   Blanchard,   Ca-  p         Gorman,  Groome,  Hale,  Hampton,  Harr 

bell,  Cassidy,  Caswell,  Converse,  Comell,  Coviniiton,  HawJey,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Hoar,  Johnston,  Jon 

Crowley,  GeoiiTO  R.  Davm,  Dibrell,  Pugio,  lisher,  Nevadi    Kellogg,  Lapham,  McDUl,  McMillan, 

Flower,  Frost,  Fulkerson,  Geddcs,  John  Hammond,  pherson,  Mahone,  Mifler  of  California,  MiUer  0/ 

Hardv,  Bcniarnin  W  Hams,  Holman,  Hooker,  Houk,  y^,^^    ^iitchell,  Aorrill,  Piatt,  Rollins,  Sawyer, 

Hutcfims^  Jadwin,  Oeorge  W.  Jones,  L^d,  Lmdsey,  ^j,   slierman,  \(rindom-35. 
Martin,  Mason  McCook,  Mil^,  Nolan  Pwker,  Paul,        Jf ^Ys-Call  Cockrell,  Coke,  Davis  of  Hlmois.  1 

Pettibone,  Phelps,  John  B.  Rice^  D.  P.  Richardson,  j^^  q  trover,  Harris,  Ingalls,  Jackson,  Jo; 

John  S.  Richardson,  Robertson,  Robeson,  Wilbam  E.  j^^^'j^^^    Morgan,  Pigh,  Slater,  Vance,  Van  W- 

Robinson,  Rosecrans,  Simon  ton.  James  W.  Singleton,  Vest  Walker 19 

Dietrich  C.  Smith,  Sparks,  Spauiding,  Stephens,  Hen-        AiEin--Bavard,  Beck,  Brown,  Butler,  Cam^ 

nr  G.  Turner,  Uraer,  Van  Aemam,  West,  Wheeler,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Chilcott,  Edmnnds,  : 

Benjamin  Wood— 67.  p^ny.  Garland,  Hill  of  Geoi^a,  Jones  of  Flo 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  Lamar,  Logan,  Pendleton,  Plumb,  Ransom,  Sa. 

bury,  Saunders,  Voorhees,  Williams— 22. 

The  Senate,  on  May  9th,  as  in  Ooramittee  of       So  the  bill  was  passed.    (See  Tariff 

the  Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  visioir.)  

R.  No.  2,816)  to  provide  for  the  appointment       Appobtionment  of  Repbbbentatites. 
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e,  on  Febraary  7th,  the  bill  to  appor-  should  be  so  assigned  that  the  population  of  the  dis- 

•esentatives  was  considered.  tricts  formed  in  tiie  Stjite  to  which  adcUtional  Rcpre- 

#•4.       #   M  or   V     ir       *«  TViA  orra  sentatives  are  allotted  t»hall  fall  as  little  below  the 

nescottj    or   jn  ew    1  ofk  :     ^  1  ne  sys-  average  number  tor  the  United  States  as  possible ;  in 

I  which  this  bill  IS  based  is  best  set  other  words,  tiiat  the  districts  ultimately  ibrmed  from 

le  letter  of  its  originator,  Mr.  0.  A¥.  the  States  so  increased  shall  approximate  as  closelv  as 

rom    which    I   request  the  Clerk  to  Possible  in  population  to  that  of  a  district  wllich 

should  bo  formed  by  dividing  the  total  population  ot 

-        ^  ,.  the  United  States  exactly  by  the  proposed  totiil  num- 

»rk  read  as  follows :  Ijor  of  Representatives.    If  it  were  true  that  districts 

.1       j-«     /.        ^x.  *.  •     J  •  each  containing  a  population  exactly  equal  to  the  ratio 

«nt  tables  differ  from  those  «>ntamed  in  ^^  Representatives  to  i>opulation  for  the  United  States 

of  January  17,  1881,  addressed  to  Hon.  8.  ^^^^  ^^^  be  carved  out  of  each  State,  and  that  enouifh 

wrman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Censas  districts  to  fill  tlie  quota  were  afterward  to  be  raioSe 

epreaentatives,  in  that  they  are  based  upon  ^-^^^  ^j^^  fragments  left,  then  the  old  method  of  allot- 

lon  as  now  flnaUy  determined,  and  in  that  nj^m  ^^uld  no  doubt  be  the  proper  one.    In  that  ca.^ 

iions  have  been  made  upon  assumptions  as  ^^^  j         j,  ^maining  fragnTents  would  necessarily 

nunaber  of  Representatives  ranging  from  receive  the  additionalRep^ntatives.    But  tlie  prai 

botli  inclusive  the  range  m  the  original  ^^^  ^^^^    so  far  as  1  know,  the  law  has  uniformly 

ag  been  from  21)8  to  325.  ^^^^  ^  divide  the  States  finally,  after  the  number 

^ing  these  calculations  I  met  with  the  so-  ^^  Kepresentatives  for  each  State  has  been  determined, 

%hamx  paradox,"  where  Alabama  was  al-  j^  ^^^^  manner  that  in  each  State  the  districts  shall 

pn^entatives  out  of  a  total  of  299,  roceivmg  ^   ^  ^^^^^    ^  ^  ^  ^^^  other  in  population  as  pos- 

the  total  became  3iM).  gj^jj^  ^    ^  *^  *^  *^ 

salt  as  this  is  to  me  conclusive  proof  tliat         iia'ving,  therefore,  as  before,  made  the  preliminary 

employed  m  obtaining  it  is  defective  and  allotment  of  minimums  and  iscertained  the  number 

a  not  m  fact  "apporUon  Representatiycs  ^f  Representatives  which  must  stiU  be  assigned,  I 

several  btates  acoordmg  to  their  respective  would  then  determine,  by  trial,  under  what  additional 

,     .       ,       ,  -       J  V    *t.    j»  distribution  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  Represent- 

dusion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  dispov-  ^^j^.^  -^  ^^le  States  whose  representation  is  increased 

r  anomah^and  the  result  of  my  study  ot  ^^^^^  ^^  1^^  ^^^^  ^e  j^^^  and  distribute  accoxd- 

>a  IS  the  strong  conviction  that  an  entirely  inffly 
rocesa  should  he  employed.  *  ^ ' 

r5:;?.Sc^tive*^pJuti^'°^<;f  the  oountor        Mr  Prescott :«  Doubtless  each  member  has 

by  the  proposed  total  number  of  Represent-  carefully  studied  the  explanation  and  tables, 

he  quotient  obtained  is  ^^  the  ratio  of  Rep-  and  I  will  spend  no  time  in  explanation  further 

»  to  population,"  or,  in  better  phrase  tor  of  same.      The  committee  after  careful  con- 

5  to  divide  the  whole  country  into  districts  believed  it  embodied  the  intent  and  design  of 

\xal  in  population.    This  number  mav,  for  the  Oonstitution,  and  apportioned  the  members 

K»  in  ^e  discussion,  be  termed  the  modulus,  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 

lodulus  is  then  aroplied  as  a  divisor  to  the  respective  numbers. 

n  of  the  several  States.     The  entire  quo-  u  **  qoa  4.1.*  «.,^i..v.  ^.m^^iA^A  ;«  ♦t,:^  v.in 

» obtain€Ki  for  each  State,  after  rejectmg^tho  ^  .  ^^  ?20,  the  number  provided  m  th  s  bill, 

B  evidently  the  mlmmum  number  of  Repro-  Mame,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  lose  1 

swhichcanbeassigned  to  such  State  (except  under  any  form  of  division;  but  as  between 

weof  a  State  having  a  population  leas  than  the  former  method  and  the  Seaton  method, 

SSVeT^  ^^^        *  ^  "'         ''''*  California,  Florida,  and  Rhode  Island  each  gain 

If  »  p^limmftry  allotment  of  minimums  in  ^   ^f   ^^e  old  method  which   by  the  Seaton 

iner,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  so  allotted  will  method  they  lose,  and  Illinois,  New  York,  and 

ibin  the  number  of  Representatives  originally  Pennsylvania  -gain  the  same.     In  other  words, 

..  .        V        J        V    .  Florida  by  the  old  method  will  have  134,746 

unerence  must  now  be  made  up  by  increa?«in'»  4..  „  ««a^Vv^«  "pt^v^^  To1»»^i  iqq  oak  frw  ^  mi^m 

enat  to  cert^n  States.    It  wiU' result  frorii  to  a  member,  Rhode  Ifi^land  188,265  to  a  mem- 

li^iinient,  of  coarse,  that  the  average  number  ber,  and  Ualiiornia  144,115  to  a  member,  in 

xtauts  to  each  Representative  in  the  State  to  preference  to  giving  these  to  the  other  three 

KidiUonal  Reoresentatives  are  allotted  will  be  States,  which  would  then  have— Illinois,  146,- 

illquotii.     It  is  the  mode  of  determinino:  to  A4rV,4yo.  ^ 

of  uie  States  the  additional  Representatives  By  the  old  method  yon  give  it  to  the  largest 

i»%ned  which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous,  and  fraction,  by   the   Seaton   method  you   obtain 

Jis  point  that  the  variance  between  the  process  equality  of  representation  as  neariy  as  is  pos- 

Sr?Fl1hr«^^or<^ntnLeeTero  f  «•     ^8  between  the  method,  there  is  no 

w  will  hereafter  be  characterized  respectively  awpate  or  uncertainty,  but  one  question  pre- 

>W  and  the  new  method.)  sented  is  whether  New  York  with  her  6,082,871 

M  method  compares  the  remainders  left  after  inhabitants,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 

goMaboye  describe<i  and  assigns  an  addi-  ^^ty   subject    to   taxation   of   $2,686,139,133, 

Kprwentative,  first,  to  that  State  where  the  re-  „u^«^  «;*:.««„  \.^^a  ^n^t\aaA  axk  ^i^  *u     «« 

r  ifter  divisioi  was  greatest :  next,  to  the  State  T^Tt  <^^^»/«°»  ^?^^  $210,264,250  of  the  na- 

w  remainder  was  next  in  size ;  and  so  on  in  tion's  bonds,  or  about  one  third  of  all  held  by 

^mok  of  the  remaindera  until  the  difference  citizens  of  the   [Jnited  States,  being  nineteen 

ap.   It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  these  re-  times  as  many  as  are  held  in  California,  fifty- 

tt^z^:. oTrsSe^t th"iSlvsre'3 »-« "r^Tj^'"'^  t?  ^*''^ i?  ^•'"'^  '^'''""^' 

of  Kepresentatives  which  should  govern  the  ®^gbt  hundred  and  thirty-one  times  as  many  as 

tt,  uid  that  the  additioaal  Representatives  in  Florida;  who  represent  one  fifth  of  the 
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bank  capital  of  the  conntry,  and  have  and  use  Union/  The  same  will  be  found  in  each  dec- 
one  quarter  of  its  entire  circulation ;  whose  ade  of  later  date,  and  forms  a  reason  whj  the 
citizens  hold  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole  Representatives  of  other  States  upon  this  floor 
gold  certificates  of  the  Govemraent,  and  within  should  act  equitably  and  deal  justly  with  New 
whose  State  limits  were  collected  in  1881  York,  which,  though  originally  the  fifth  State 
$141,958,855.90  of  the  customs,  or  nearly  three  of  this  Union,  stands  to-day,  as  she  has  since 
fourths  of  all  in  the  country;  whose  banks  1820,  the  first  in  the  galaxy  of  States. '* 
paid  the  Government  $2,042,838  in  taxes,  or  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Massachusetts :  ^*  I  shall 
one  fourth  of  all  paid ;  the  citizens  of  which  address  myself  to  one  particular  feature  of  this 
pay  $17,233,898.75,  or  one  eighth  of  the  in-  bill,  because  the  question  of  the  total  number 
temal  revenue  of  the  Treasury,  shaU  by  a  just  of  the  House  will  be  discussed  by  other  gen- 
apportionment,  according  to  numbers,  because  tlemen  at  length.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
of  the  largest  ratio  of  apportionment,  receive  tribution. 

an  increase  of  one  thirty-third  of  her  repre-  ^'  It  will  be  noticed  on  examination,  as  has 

sentatioD,  or  shall  California  receive  an  in-  been  stated  by  my  friend  from  New  York,  that 

crease  of  one  fitth,  Florida  of  one  half,  or  the  only  States  that  are  affected  in  that  distri- 

Rhode  Island  one  hal^  as  you  shall  give  to  one  bation  by  the  choice  of  the  old  method  or  the 

of  them  the  Representative  taken  from  New  new  method  are  six.    Take  the  table  that  is 

York.  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  Census  Office, 


^*  Rhode  Island,  with  only  276,531 ;  Florida,    under  the  number  320  you  will  find  the  column    '^^ 


with  only  269,493 ;  and  California,  with  864,-  that  gives  the  numbers  to  the  different  States 
694,  are  each  the  equal  of  New  York  now  in  under  the  old  method  first  and  then  under  the 
the  Senate,  and  will  continue  to  be,  although  new.  Following  down  this  column  of  figures 
her  5,082,871  should  become  10,000,000.  In  you  will  observe,  for  the  figures  catch  the  eye 
one  branch  of  the  Government  they  stand  her  readily,  that  no  States  are  affected  differently 
equal  in  legislative  power,  and,  while  their  from  what  they  were  under  the  former  corn- 
combined  population  is  but  a  fraction  of  hers,  putation,  except  Florida,  Rhode  Island,  Call- 
their  voice  is  three  times  as  potential.  fornia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Illinois.  ' 

**  Am  I  met  with  the  claim  that  wealth,  the        ^*Now,  if  the  number  fixed  in  this  bill,  820, 

sinew  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  is  right — and  as  to  the  discussion  of  method! 

her  bulwark  of  defense,   counts  nothing  in  we  will  take  it  that  it  is — starting  with  that 

representation?  number  as  your  basis,  how  wil]  yon  apportiov 

**  That  such  was  not  the  design  of  the  found-  it  ?    Shall  we  take  the  old  way,  or  shall  wl  : 

ers  of  the  Constitution,  is  self-evident.    Taxa-  take  the  new  ?    Certainly  let  us  take  the  new 

tion  and  representation  they  considered  joint  if  it  is  better,  if  it  is  more  just  and  equitable  - 

factors  in  their  blows  for  freedom.    They  re-  but  let  us  scan  it  very  closely  before  we  d(  - 

iterated  it  in  the  original  wording  of  the  Con-  adopt  it  and  discard  the  old  method,  which  hai 

stitution :  been  heretofore  considered  just  and  equitablOi 

** Kepresentation  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor-        "Now,  in  the  last  Congress  when  the  bfl 

tioned  amon^  the  several  States  .  .  .  acoordin<;  to  for  319  members  was  introduced — and  the  tota^ 

their  respecUve  numbcrB.  number  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence  in  tl^ 

'*  But  they  went  further,  when  they  added :  immediate  connection — the  apportionment  w^ 

"Which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  ^^^  on  the  old  method;  and  I  find  that  t 

whole  number  of  free  pcrBona,  including  those  bound  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cox),  win 

to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  was  at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Comio^ 

not  taxed,  three  filUiB  of  all  other  poraona.  tee  on  the  Census,  said  after  assigning 

"  This  added  three  fifths  of  the  described  per-  number  of  Representatives,  that  is,  taking  ct 

sonal  property  of  the  States  to  make  up  the  the  even  numbers  in  the  first  place  from    ^ 

representative  population  of  the  States.    This  total  numbers  and  assigning  them  to  the  Sta-t^ 

property  in  1790  had  12  Representatives;  in  then  he  would  assign  the  balance  according 

1800,  IG ;  in  1810,  20 ;  in  1820,  22 ;  in  1830,  25  ;  the  old  method,  and  said : 
in  1840,  21 ;  in  1850,  20 ;  in  1860, 18,  and  it  may        »« The  difference  according  to  the  best  and 

be   her  material   wealth  and   position  in  the  eciuitable  recent  practice  should  be  made  up  by 

Union  in  1790  gave  Massachusetts  her  extra  3,  Bignin^  to  the  States  having  the  hugest  fractions  » ' 

in  1800  her  extra  5,  in  1810  her  extra  7  and  New  ^"""^  llepresentatives. 

York  her  2,  in  1820  Alabama  and  Virginia  their        "  Now,  on  that  basis  of  operation  let  u» 

1  additional.    Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  not  a  how  we  will  manage.    In  the  first  place, 

new  claim.      In  1791  Mr.  Barnwell  asserted  take  the  entire  number  of  members;  say 

that  extent  of  territory  should  be  regarded  in  is  the  number  fixed  upon.     The  populatioJ^ 

apportionment.    Mr.  Giles  in  1792  contended  the  United  States,  leaving  ont  those  that  sho^ 

*thatafull  and  large  representation  was  nee-  be  excluded,  foots  up  49,371,200.      DivicI 

essary  to  give  the  landed  interest  of  the  conn-  that  population  by  the  number  of  RepreseX^ 

try  its  proportion  of  power,*  and  Mr.  Quincy  tives  fixed  in  the  bill,  and  you  will  have  a  q^ 

in  1810  asserted  that  apportionment  'ought  to  tient  of  154,285  to  each  Representative.    'C 

be  made,  not  merely  in  relation  to  population,  is  the  precise  number.    Now,  you  are  to  t- 

but  the  weight  of  the  different  States  in  the  that  number,  154,285,  and  go  around  witl> 
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ftod  meascre  up  the  population  of  the  States. 
That  Is  what  the  Constitation  says— that  Hep- 
resentatives  sliall  he  apportioned  among  the 
»Teral  States  according  to  their  respective 
Bombers;  and  yuu  take  that,  as  I  say,  and 
loeasare  the  population  of  each  State  by  it. 
Ton  go^  for  instance,  into  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  jon  find  that  yon  have  a  certain  num- 
ber as  the  Representatives  to  he  assigned  to 
that  St!ite ;  but  atter  that  you  have  a  fraction. 
Going  around  to  all  the  States  in  the  same  way, 
iDil  assii^ing  Representatives  on  even  num- 
bs^ according  to  this  division,  and  you  will 
find  that  yonr  footings  up  will  not  reach  320, 
for  io  all  of  the  States  there  will  be  a  remain- 
der alter  the  first  division.  Now,  how  will  you 
fiipply  that  remainder? 

*'  The  old  method  was  to  take  the  fractions 
mext  in  order  approaching  nearest  to  the  num- 
ber of  population  required,  and  assign  the  re- 
Baining  members  to  those  fractions.  Now,  we 
thought  that  to  be  right.  There  was  no  objeo- 
tk)B  to  that  rule.  The  people  of  the  country 
kare  assented  to  it  as  just  and  proper.  Even 
iatbe  last  Congress,  when  the  communication 
&om  the  Gensas  Office  came  in  and  laid  down 
that  principle  as  the  method  of  operating,  no- 
body got  up  in  the  House  and  let  out  this  great 
loc^  of  new  light  and  suggested  this  new  order 
ef  things  with  which  we  are  met  to-day.  That 
▼IS  re-^arded  as  a  proper  principle.  No  objec- 
li^  was  made  to  it,  and  nobody  ever  heard  of 
tfeU  new  plan  before. 

"Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  is  it  that  the  new 

aiiihod  proposes  to  get  at  the  number  of  mem- 

kcs?    What  is  the  result?    I  submit  to  the 

^»eaker  and  to  the  House  that  it  is  always  a 

tar  t^t  of  any  question  to  stop  and  look  back 

*7oar  result  after  you  get  there  ;  for  somehow 

•  other  there  comes  a  conviction  if  yonr  re- 

i^  vben  your  attention  is  called  to  it,  does 

1%  look  right,  that  there  must  be  something 

^ng  in  the  argument,  something  the  matter 

'to  the  pr(>c€^=». 

^Sow,  when  you  take  up  this  table,  as  pre- 

Wedby  the  committee  and  advocated  by  the 

Jjtkman  from  New  York,  what  do  you  find? 

^a  TOQ  find  that  Florida,  Rhode  Island,  and 

toomia  are  to  give  up  one  Representative 

•4  TOO  begin  to  grow  a  little  doubtful  as  to 

•^er  your   process  is  right  or  not;    but 

yon  learn  in  addition  to  that  that  they 

not  only  to  surrender  it  themselves  hut 

they  are  to  lay  it  down  in  the  laps  of  II li- 

Pennsylvacia,  and  New  York,  then  I  am 

y  well  convinced  that  it  is  wrong.     Now, 

5  mt  wrong?     The  great  States  of  this 

are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  on 

floor." 

t  Briggs,  of  New  Hampshire :  "  They  are 

to  do  it  in  this  bill." 

Ir.  Robinson :  "  My  friend  from  New  Hamp- 

says  they  are  trying  to  do  it.     No,  sir. 

are  gentlemen  in  those  great  States,  I 

Te,  who  will  not  support  this  claim  and 

^Bot  gather  power  to  themselves  or  to  their 
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States  on  this  fioor  by  sacrificing  the  weaker. 
Gentlemen  whose  States  are  not  afiected  di- 
rectly by  this  computation  will  not  stand  tamely 
by  and  let  this  go  unheeded.  Massachusetts 
has  no  interest  directly  whether  the  apportion- 
ment be  under  the  one  method  or  the  other, 
but  she  is  interested  with  the  other  States — 
not  in  her  section,  for  the  sections  are  divided 
in  the  extreme ;  no  places  could  be  more  re- 
mote than  Oidifornia,  Florida,  and  Rhode  Island 
in  this  great  Union — she  is  interested,  I  say, 
that  those  other  States  shall  be  justly  dealt 
with. 

**  What  is  proposed  here  ?  The  gentleman 
recommending  this  method  speaks  of  the  Ala- 
bama paradox ;  and  because  under  a  certain 
method  of  figuring  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing that  surprised  one,  that  is  an  argument 
for  abandoning  the  old  scheme.  Now,  there 
will  be  found  to  be  paradoxes  in  the  new 
scheme." 

Mr.  Bayne,  of  Pennsylvania:  **I  defy  the 
gentleman  to  point  out  one." 

Mr.  Robinson :  "  I  accept  the  gentleman's 
defiance  right  here,  because  it  is  a  peaceable 
defiance.  What  is  the  plan  ?  it  is  to  take 
those  numbers  of  the  populatioi^bf  the  gi*eat 
States  and  so  divide  them  up,  it  is  said,  that 
the  numbers  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  all 
over  the  country  to  the  maximum  number, 
154,286. 

**  Let  us  see  what  the  gentleman  says  who  is 
the  parent  of  the  scheme.  Atter  commenting 
upon  the  old  method,  he  says — I  read  from  the 
communication  of  Mr.  0.  W.  Seaton,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Census  Office : 

**  It  is  my  opinion  thnt  it  is  not  these  remainders, 
but  rather  the  quotients  which  result  trom  dividin«r 
the  populations  of  tlie  States  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  Representatives,  which  should  govern  the  allot- 
ment, ana  that  the  additional  Representatives  should 
be  80  assigned  that  the  population  of  the  districts 
formed  in  the  State  to  which  additional  Representa- 
tives are  allotted  shall  fall  as  little  below  the  average 
number  for  the  United  States  as  possible;  in  other 
words,  that  the  districts  ultimately  formed  from  the 
States  so  increased  shall  approximate  as  closely  as 
possible  in  population  to  tnat  of  u  district  wliich 
should  be  formed  by  dividing  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  exactly  by  the  proposed  total  num- 
ber of  Representatives. 

^'  Unless  this  is  in  some  other  language  than 
the  English,  I  have  stated  it  right.  Bnt  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  results.  We  want  para- 
doxes, it  seem!«. 

**  Now,  I  have  some  figures  here  just  as  they 
are  given  under  the  old  method.  With  six  Rep- 
resentatives for  California  each  would  stand  for 
144,615  persons.  In  Florida,  with  her  two 
Representatives,  each  would  stand  for  134.746. 
In  Rhode  Island,  with  her  two  Representatives, 
each  would  stand  for  138,265.  In  New  York, 
with  thirty-three  Representatives,  each  would 
stand  for  164,026.  In  Pennsylvania,  with 
twenty-eight  Representatives,  each  would  stand' 
tor  152,960.  In  Illinois,  with  twenty  Repre- 
sentatives, each  would  stand  for  153,893.  That 
is  under  the  old  method.    Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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it  is  apparent  that  those  numbers  are  pretty  for  as  to  have  that  pride  and  d< 

nearly  alike,  while  varying  somewhat.  honor.    But,  after  all,  when  the  fa 

'*  I  will  now  go  over  to  the  new  method  and  in  the  Constitution  that  the  Hep 

see  how  it  will  bear  the  same  comparison.    In  should  be  apportioned  among  the  s< 

California,  with  live  Bepresentatives,  each  must  according  to  their  respective  nui 

stand  for  172,9^.     In  Florida,  with  one  Hep-  did  not  make  it  within  the  power  < 

res intative,  that  one  Bepresentative  mu8t  stand  gress  thereafter  to  prescribe  the  < 

for  269,493  persons.     Paradox  No.    1 1      In  of  wealth,  nor  that  the  members  ^ 

Rhode  Island,  with  her  ooe  Representative,  shonld  be  able  to  make  their  qnnli 

that  one  man  must  stand  for  276,581  persons,  cure  by  presenting  the  roU  of  their 

Paradox  No.  2 !     In  New  York,  with  thirty-  the  acres  of  their  lands.    I  have  i 

four  Representatives,  each  one  will  stand  for  amendment  to  the  bill  to  strike 

149,496.     In  Pennsylvania,  each  will  stand  for  section  and  to  replace  it  with  a  n 

147,685,  and  in  Illinois  each  will  stand  for  146,-  tion,  making  the  number  820,  b* 

565.  said,  I  did  not  propose  to  discu^^^s  tl 

'*Now,  at  first  IJush,  doea  anybody  think  of  the  total  number,     What  I  mi 

that  is  right?    Is  that  a  fair  representation  of  vote  by-and-by,  in  regard  to  the  wl 

the  people  of  the  United  States?    I  know  they  of  the  House,  is  not  of  importance 

raise  able  and  brilliant  men  in  Rhode  Island,  ent  consideration.    But  I  ought  to  f 

I  do  not  believe  they  raise  any  one  quite  smart  that  as  little  increase  as  practical 

enough  to  overlie  that  whole  State  and  have  present  number  I  believe  to  be  wis 

superfluous  energy  enough  to  represent  276,581  **  Of  course  we  have  given  a  g 

people  on  the  scale  of  154^285.    The  com  pari-  consideration  in  this  hall  during  tl 

son  shows  that  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  gress  to  this  subject.    We  find  thai 

are  not  quite  up  to  that  standard,  and  they  want  ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and 

more  men.  allotments  to  the  several  States, 

"  There  is  another  statement     Under  the  819  would  be  practically  fair  and 

old  method  the  California  members  would  each  820  differs  from  that  so  little  tha 

represent  9,670  people  less  than  the  fuH  num-  seem  to  me  that  we  would  make  n 

her.    The  Florida  members  would  each  repre-  long  discussion  as  to  what  should 

sent  19,869  less  than  the  full  number.    The  number.    I  want  to  say  that  I  ha 

Rhode  Island  members  would  each  represent  recognized  that  full  number  in  the 

16,020  less  than  the  full  number.    The  New  which  I  have  ofiTered,  but  I  hav 

York  members  would  each  represent  159  less  amendment  to  correspond  to  the 

than  the  full  number.    Tiie  Pennsylvania  mem-  ailment. 

hers  would  each  represent  1,825  less  than  the  "  That  is,  I  have  said  to  Pennsy 

full    number.      The  Illinois  members  would  York,  and  Illinois,  you  are  entitle< 

each  represent  892   less  than  the  full  num-  each  njider  this  old  scheme ;  and  1 

ber.  of  Floi'ida,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ca 

"  Now  go  to  the  new  method.     California :  ought  to  have  one  more.     In  oth 

each  man  would  represent  18,658  more  than  say   that   the    new    method    pro 

the  full  number.    Florida :  its  member  would  wretchedly  and  palpably  at  fault 

represent  105,208  more  than  the  full  number,  just  to  the  three  States  last  named 

Rhode  Island  :   its  member  would  represent  does  more  than  justice  to  the  thre< 

122,246  more  than  the  full  number.    Now  look  named,  that  we  ought  not  adopt  it 

at  the  other  three  States.     New  York :  each  rather  retain  the  old  one." 

member  would  represent  4,789  less  than  the  Mr. Mills,  of  Texas:  "Mr.  Speal 

full  number.  Pennsylvania:  each  member  would  nial,  central  object  of  the  provisioi 

represent  6,600  less  than  the  full  number.    And  stitution  requiring  a  census  of  th< 

Illinois :  each  member  would  represent  7,720  of  the  States  to  be  taken  every  te 

less  than  the  full  number."  to  afford  a  basis  for  the  di^tributi 

Mr.  Calkins,  of  Indiana :  "  That  is,  in  each  ical  power.     This  is  a  representat 

district? "  ment,  and  our  fatliers  in  forming  t 

Mr.  Robinson :  "  I  am  speaking  of  the  num-  ment  were  careful  to  provide  for  a 

ber  for  each  Representative.     Is  that  equality  resentation  of  its  people.    They  ha^ 

of  representation?    Do  yon  want  any  more  a  defined  method  of   reyresentat 

paradoxes  ?  House ;  and  that  political  power  ' 

"  I  suppose  it  is  not  seriously  claimed,  Mr.  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and  tl 

Speaker,  in  this  House,  that  the  wealth  of  any  of   the  liberties  and  rights  of  th 

State  shall  ultimately  determine  the  ratio  of  they  have  said  shall  be  distribute< 

representation.    Much  may  be  pardoned  to  the  people  of  the  States  in  proporti 

gentleman  from  New  York,  of  course,  for  his  Humbers." 

pride  in  his  State.    We  all  have  the  same  pride  The  Speaker :  "  The  next  amenc 

in  our  respective  States.    We  find  something  der  is  that  offered  by  the  gentlemai 

very  dear  to  us  in  the  people  we  represent  sas  (Mr.  Anderson),  which  will  be 

npon  this  floor.    That  is  all  right.    It  is  right  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Strike  out  all  of  Becticn  1,  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  these  words : 

"  ThaX  after  tlie  8d  of  March.  1888,  the  House  of 
Bepresentitives  shall  be  composea  of  3'J5  member.-^,  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  as  follows : 
Alabdona,  8 ;  Arkansas,  5 ;  California,  6 ;  Colorado,  1 ; 
Coonecticut,  4 ;  Delaware,  1 ;  Florida.  2 ;  Georgia,  10 ; 
Dlinoia,  20 ;  Indiana,  18  ;  lowa^  11 ;  Kansas,  7  ;  Ken- 
tadcj,  1 1 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Maine,  4 ;  Maryland,  6  ; 
llasaiachusettsi.  12 ;  Michi^n,  11 ;  Minnesota,  5 :  Mis- 
ci;««ippi,  7;  Missouri,  14;  Mebraska,  8;  Nevaaa,  1; 
New  UampBhire,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  7  ;  New  York,  84 ; 
Xorth  Carolina.  9 ;  Ohio,  21 ;  'Oregon,  1  ;  Pennsyl- 
rania,  2iJ ;  Rhoae  Island,  2 :  South  Carolina,  7 ;  Ten- 
ii&»ee,  10;  Texas.  11;  Vermont,  2;  Virginia,  10; 
West  VirginLv,  4 ;  Wiriconsin,  9." 

The  Speaker:  **Tlie  qaestioa  is  on  the 
ftmendment  offered  bj  the  geDtleman  from 
ITim^g  (Mr.  Anderson),  which  has  just  been 
r«d," 

Mr.  Sherwin,  of  Illinois :  *^  Some  members 
do  not  understand  how  numy  members  are  pro- 
posed in  that  amendment" 

The  Speaker :  "  Three  hundred  and  twentj- 
fiTe-^ 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Eentncky :  ^*  I  rise  to  a 
pttrliamentary  inquiry.  I  wish  to  know  wheth- 
er these  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  mem- 
bers are  by  this  amendment  apportioned  ac- 
^Htling  to  the  new  or  the  old  method." 
•  Mr.  Prescott:  "The  old  method." 

The  qaestion  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
m  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Aiken,  Aldrich,  Anderson,  Borr,  Bayac, 
Beach,  Beltzhoover,  Bingham,  Bowman,  Bragg,  Brew- 
tr,  Brizzs,  Browne,  Brumm,  Buck,  Julius  0.  Burrows, 
ioger»h  Q.  Burrows.  Butterworth,  Calkins,  Campbell, 
C«Qdk»r,  Cannon,  Carpenter,  Caswell,  Chaco,  Crapo, 
Crovley,  Culberson,^  Collen,  Davidson,  Qoon?e  R. 
DiTis,  Dawes,  Deering  De  Motte,  Deuster,  Dozca- 
ixf,  Dtn^zicv,  Dunnell^Uis,  £rrett,  Evins,  Sowell  S. 
fiarelL  Finlcy,  Ford,  Fulkcr.-»on,  George,  Godshalk, 
QfDOt,  Gcicntber,  Hall,  John  Hammond,  Harmer,  Ben- 
litta  W.  Harris,  Hoseltine.  Haskell.  Hawk,  Hazelton, 
nctbian,  Henderson,  Henbum,  Hill,  Hiscook,  Hob- 
Ul,  Horr,  Houk,  Huobell,  Hubbs.  Humphrey, 
he:M,  Jadwin,  George  W.  Jones,  Fliineas  Jones, 
^QTce,  Kasson,  Kellev,  Lacey,  Lewis.  Lindsey,  Lord, 
uTih,  Msson,  McClure,  McCoid,  McCook,  McKin- 
^T,  McLaoe,  Mil^,  Miller,  Mills,  Moore,  Morey,  Neal, 
5rtrao=t8,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paoheoo,  Pago,  Parker,  Paul, 
hfif^  Peelle,  Pierce,  Pettibono,  Pound,  Prescott, 
aaoer.  Bay,  Keagan,  Reed,  John  a.  Rice,  Thoron  M. 
Btt,  Wuiiam  W.  Bice,  Rich,  D.  P.  Richardson,  John 
iStfiiuurdaon,  Ritchie,  Robertson,  Robeson,  Geor^ 
p.  KolnnsoD,  James  S.  Robinson,  Russell,  Ryan, 
5«atoii,  Sliallenber^r,  Sheliev,  Sherwin,  Shultz, 
WW,  A,  Herr  Smith,  Dietrich  C.  Smith,  Spanld- 
Jf,  Speer,  Spioaer,  Steele,  Stone,  Strait,  Taylor, 
ifeBa.4,  Williaaa .  G.  Thompson,  Tillman,  Amos 
Iwiaend,  Tyler,  J.  T.  Upde,'raff,  Thomas  Upde- 
pS,  Uw-jn,  Urncr,  Valentine,  Van  Aemam,  Van 
ftm.  Wadsvvort:i,  Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  Washburn, 
^fijon.  Webber.  Wellborn.  West.  Charles  G.  WUl- 
toS  WiUitts,  Walter  A.  Wood,  Young— 162. 
J^ATs— Annfleld,  Atkins,  Barbour,  Belmont,  Berry, 
nek,  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Bliss,  Blount, 
^lam,  Buokner,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Carlisle,  Cas- 
■bt  Chalm^r^,  Chapman,  Clardy,  Clark,  Clements, 
!-^,Colerick,  Converse,  Cook,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Will- 
's 8.  Cox,  Covington,  Cravens,  Cintin,  Darrell, 
}«Bd3s  H.  Davis,  Dibrell.  Dowd,  Dufirro,  Flower, 
^[fcy.  Garrison,  Geddes,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Hammond, 
»«^ber?h,  Hardv,  Henry  S.  Harris,  Hatch,  Her- 
^  Abnun  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hoge,  Holman, 
•K^er,  Eonsei  Hutchina,  James  K.  Jones,  Kenna, 


King,  Klotz,  Knott,  Ladd,  Latham,  Leedom,  Le  Fcvre, 
Manning,  Martin,  Matson,  McKenzie,  McMiliin.  Mor- 
rison, Mosgrove,  Moulton,  Muldrow^  Murch,  Mutcli- 
ler.  Gates,  Phelps,  Phister,  Kandull,  William  £.  Rob- 
inson, Roeecrans,  Scales,  Soovilie,  Shackeltbrd,  Simon- 
ton,  James  W.  Singleton.  Otbo  %,  Sini^lcton,  Sparks, 
Springer,  Stocksh^^er,  lalbott,  P.  B.  Thompson, 
Tucker,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner,  Vance, 
Warner- Wheeler,  White,  Whitthorne,  Thomas  Will- 
iams, Willis,  Wilson,  George  J).  Wise,  Moi^gan  R.- 
WL<e— 104. 

Not  VoTuro — AUpn,  Athcrton.  Belford,  Camp,  Cor- 
nell, Cutts,  Dibble.  Dunn,  JD wight.  Ermcntrout, 
Charles  B.  Farwell,  Fisher,  Frosty  Gibson,  Uemdon, 
Jorgcnsen,  Ketchara,  Money,  Morse,  Nolan,  Ross, 
J.  IlyaU  Smithy  Stephens,  K.  W.  Towm^find,  Van 
Voorhis,  Bei^anun  Wood — 20. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  passed  in  that  form. 

In  the  Senate,  «n  Febraary  2l8t,  the  bill  was 
passed  without  amendment. 

The  bill  as  passed,  was  as  follows : 

£e  U  enacted  by  tJu  Senate  and  House  ef  liepre^ 
tentatiree  qf  the  ifnited  Statee  of  America  in  Congress 
assembUdy  That  After  the  third  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  the  House  of  Represent" 
Atives  shall  be  composed  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  meoibers,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  as  follows:  Alabama,  8 ^  Arkansa-^,  5;; 
^California,  6;  Colorado,  1;  Connecticut,  4;  Dela- 
ware, 1 ;  Florida,  2 ;  Geoigia,  10 ;  Illinois,  20 ;  Indi- 
ana, 13 ;  Iowa,  11 ;  Kansas,? ;  Kentucky.  11 ;  Louis- 
iana, 6;  Maine,  4:  Maryland,  6:  Massachusetts  12 ; 
Michigan,  11 ;  Minnesota,  6 :  Mississippi,  7 ;  Mis- 
souri, 14;  Nebraska,  8;  Nevaaa,  1 ;  New  Hampshire, 


11 ;  Vermont,   2 ;  Virginia,  10 ;  West  Virgmia,  4 ; 
Wisconsin,  9. 

Section  2.  That  whenever  a  new  State  is  admittaijl 
to  the  Union  the  Representative  or  Representatives 
assigned  to  it  shall  oe  in  addition  to  the  number 
tiiroe  hundred  and  twcntv-flve. 

Sbo.  8.  That  in  each  6tate  entitled  under  this  ap> 
portionmcnt  the  number  to  which  such  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Forty-eighth  and  each  subsequent 
Congress  shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of 
contiguous  territory,  and  containing  as  nearlv  as  prito- 
ticable  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  ana  equal  in 
number  to  the  Representatives  to  which  such  State 
may  bo  entitled  in  Congress,  no  one  district  electing 
more  than  one  Representative :  JVovided,  That  unlaws 
the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  othenvise  provide 
before  the  election  of  such  Representatives  shaiQ  take 
place  as  provided  by  law,  where  no  change  shall  be 
nereby  made  in  tho  representation  of  a  Stsito,  the 
Representatives  thereof  to  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
shall  be  elected  therein  as  now  provided  by  law.  If 
the  number  as  hereby  providea  for  shall  be  larger 
than  it  was  before  tliis  change,  then  the  additional 
Representative  or  Representatives  allowed  to  said 
State  under  this  apportionment  may  be  elected  by 
the  State  at  large,  and  tho  other  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  Is  entitled  by  the  districts  as  now 

Ercscribed  by  law  in  said  Stato ;  and  if  tho  number 
ereby  provided  for  shall  in  any  Stato  be  less  tlian  it 
was  berore  the  change  hereby  made,  then  the  whole 
number  to  such  State  hereby  provided  for  shall  be 
elected  at  large,  unless  the  L^slatures  of  said  States 
have  provid^  or  shall  otherwise  provide  before  the 
time  fixed  by  law  for  the  next  election  of  Representa- 
tives therein. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inoonslBtent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Pbesidential  Electfors. — Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares: 
**  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  Bi\ch  manner  as 
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the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  w^bole  Dumber  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress,"  etc.  The 
number  of  presidential  electors  under  tbe 
above-mentioned  apportionment  of  Represent- 
atives is  as  follows : 

Alabama,  10;  Arkansas,  7;  California,  8;  Colo- 
rado, 3 ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  Delaware,  8 ;  Florida,  4 ; 
Georgia,  12 :  Illinois,  22 ;  Indiana,  15 ;  Iowa,  13 ' 
Kansas,  9 ;  Kentucky,  13 ;  LouJUiana,  8 ;  Mune,  6 
Maryland,    8;    Massachusetts,    14;    Michigan,    13 


11.    Total,  401. 

RivEB  AND  IIabbob  Bill. — In  the  House, 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  passed  on  July  2Gth,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  final  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  with  the  Senate  committee. 

On  August  1st,  President  Arthur  returned 
it  to  the  House,  with  tbe  following  objections: 

To  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  : 

Having  watched  with  much  interest  the  progress 
of  House  bill  No.  6,242,  entitled  ^^  An  act  makmg  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preser- 
vation of  certain  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes^"  and  having  since  it  was  received 
carefully  cxammod  it,  ailer  mature  consideration  I 
am  constrained  to  return  it  herowith  to  the  House  of 
Ccpresentatives  m  which  it  originated,  without  my 
signature  and  with  my  objections  to  its  ]iassage. 

Many  of  the  appropriations  in  the  bill  are  clearly 
for  the  ^neral  welfare  and  most  beneficent  in  their 
character.  Two  of  the  objects  ior  which  provision  is 
made  were  by  mo  considck^d  so  important  that  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  direct  to  them  the  attention  of  Congress. 
In  my  annual  message  in  December  List,  I  urged  the 
vital  importance  of  Tc;^i8lation  for  the  reclimiation  of 
the  marshes  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  harbor 
lines  along  the  Potomac  front.  In  April  last  bv  spe- 
cial message  I  recommended  an  appropriation  lor  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  I  say  that  when  my  signature  would  make 
the  bill  appropriating  for  theso  and  other  vnluablo 
national  oojects  a  law,  \\,U  with  grctit  reluctance  and 
onlv  under  a  sense  of  duty  that  I  withhold  it. 

My  principal  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  contains 
appropriations  for  purposes  not  for  tlie  common  de- 
fense or  general  welfare,  and  which  do  not  promote 
commerce  among  the  States.  The«e  provisions,  on 
the  contrary,  are  entirely  for  the  benent  of  the  par- 
ticular localities  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
improvements.  I  regard  such  appropriation  of  the 
puolic  money  as  beyond  the  powers  leriven  by  the 
Constitution  V>  Consress  and  the  President. 

I  feel  the  more  bound  to  withhold  my  sijniaturo 
from  tlie  bill  because  of  the  peculiar  evils  which 
manifestly  result  from  this  infraction  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Appropriations  of  this  nature,  to  be  devoted 
purely  to  local  objects,  tend  to  an  increase  in  number 
and  in  amount.  As  the  citizens  of  one  State  find  tiiut 
money,  to  raise  which  they  in  common  with  the 
whole  country  are  taxed,  isto  he  expended  for  local 
improvements'  in  another  State,  they  demand  similar 
benefits  for  themselves,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
they  should  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  for  such 
use  of  the  public  funds  by  securing  appropriations 
for  similar  improvements  in  their  own  neiphoorhood. 
Tlias  as  the  oill   becomes  mora  objectionable  it  se- 


cures more  support.  This  result  is  invariable,  and 
necessarily  follows  a  neglect  to  observe  the  consti- 
tutional limitations  imposed  upon  the  law-making 
power. 

The  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments have,  under  the  infiuenoes  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  increased  year  by  year  out  of  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  country,  great  as  tiiat  nas  been. 
In  lb70  the  aggregate  appropriation  was  $8,975,1K>0 : 
in  1875,  $8,648,517.50  j  in  1880,  $8,976,500;  and 
in  1S81,  $11,451,000,  whde  by  the  present  act  there  is 
appropriatea  $18,748,876. 

While  feeling  every  disposition  to  leave  to  the 
Legislature  the  responsibility  of  determining  what 
amount  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  bill,  so  long  as  the  appropriations  are  confined  to 
objects  indicated  by  the  grant  of  power,  I  can  not  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that,  as  a  part  of  the  law-making 
power  of  the  Government,  the  duty  devolves  upon 
me  to  withhold  my  si^atuce  from  a  bill  containms^ 
appropriations  which  m  my  opinion  greatly  exceed 
in  amount  the  needs  of  the  country  ibr  the  present 
fiscal  year.  It  l)eing  the  usage  to  provide  money  for 
these 'purposes  by  annual  appropriation  bills,  the 
President  is  in  en'ect  direetea  to  expend  so  large  an 
amount  of  money  within  so  brief  a  period  that  the 
expenditure  can  not  be  made  economiodly  and  advan- 
tageously. 

The  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money  is  an 
evil  not  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  that  money  to 
the  people  who  are  taxed  for  it.  They  sustain  a 
greater  mjury  in  the  demoralizing  efiect  produced 
upon  those  who  are  intrusted  with  official  duty 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  Government. 

These  objections  could  be  removed  and  every  con« 
stitutional  purpose  readily  attained  should  Congress 
enact  that  one  naif  only  of  the  aj^gre^te  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  wj  appropriated  for  exj^'endituie 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  sum  so  appropri- 
ated be  expended  only  for  such  objects  named  in  the 
hill  as  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  shalf  determine  ;  provided  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  expenditure  for  imy  one  purpose  ex- 
ceed the  sum  now  designated  by  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. < 

I  feel  authorized  to  make  this  sucrgestion  becouse 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Presitlent  bv  the  Cod-  . 
ftitution  '*'to  recommend  to   the   consideration   of 
Con^Tcss  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  '^" 
rnd  expedient"  ;  and  because  it  is  uiy  earnest  dcsin) 
tliat  the  public  works  which  ai-e  in  progress  shall 
suficr  no  injury.    Congress  will  also  convene  again 
in  four  months,  when  this   whole  subject  will  ba. 
open  for  their  consideration. 

CHESTER  A.  AETUUR. 

Executive  Mansion,  Avgvsl  1,  1882. 

In  tbe  House,  on  Augnst  2d,  Mr.  Pnge, 
California,  from  the  Committee  on  C'omnier 
moved  to  take  up  the  bill  with  the  Presiden 
veto  message.  This  was  taken  np,  and  on  t 
question  of  its  passage  tbe  vote  was  as  t 
lows : 

Ykas  —  Atkinj*,  Barbour,  Bayne,  Bingham,  Bla 


bum,  Blancimrd,   Bliss,   iJowman 


Brewer,    Bu 
Ca* 


R.  Davis,  Dawes,  De  Motte,  Deuster,  Dibrell,  Du 
Dunnell,   Elhs,   Errett,   Evins^  Sewell   S.   Farvv 
Ford,  Forney,  Fulkerson,  Gamson.  George,  Gib 
Guenther,  Gunter.  John  Ilammond,  Harmcr,  Bcir 
niin  W.  Han-is,  Henry  S.  Harris,  Haseltine,  Ha 
Haz(  Iton,  Henderson,  Hcpbuni,  flemdon,  Iloblit 
Houro,   Ilorr,   House,    Huhbell,   George    W.    Jon 
James  K.  Jones,  Kenna,  King,  I^atham,  Lewis,  Lo 
Lvneh,      Mackev,      Manning,     McClure,    McCo 
McLane,  McMillin,  Mills,  Gates,  O'Neill,  Page,  P 
ker,  Payson,  Pierce,  Phelps,  Pound,  Iu:agan,  Jo 
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&  Eice,  Themn  M.  Rice,  William  W.  Bice.  Rich, 
D.  i*.  Bicbard:$OD,  Ritchie,  Robertson,  Rooeson, 
E«]fc?€oraiij»,  Koft^s,  Sballunberger,  Sherwin,  Sluionton, 
Oiho  R.  Sin::^leton,  8malU^  Spauldin;?,  Speer,  Spooii- 
er.  Stephens,  Stone,  Strait,  Talbott,  TiU'lor,  Amos 
T'>wTuscnJj  Tucker,  Up^on,  Umer^  Vance,  Van 
Ae-mam.  Vaa  Uom,  Wait,  Ward,  Washburn,  Web- 
ber. Wellborn,  White,  Charles  G.  Willijims,  Thomas 
WillianL*,  Wibjon,  George  D.  Wise — 122. 
2ixTa  —  Ander;M>n,     "Belmont,     Blount,     Bri^irffs, 


Hirdr,  Haskell,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hiscock, 
Holman,  fiutchms^,  Jacobs,  Jadvviii,  Kasson,  Ketch- 
VJL,  KlotjL,  Lcedom,  Le  l?evre,  McKinley,  Miller, 
Mur^ihler.  Norcross,  Peelle,  Randall,  Ray,  Reed, 
GeOTjje  D.  Bobinson,  James  S.  Robinson,  Wilham 
E.  Bobtz&s3n,  Ryan,  Scales,  A,  Herr  Smith,  Springer, 
StockaUirer,  R.'  W.  Townshend,  Henry  G.  Turner, 
Oaar  T timer,  Tyler,  J.  T.  Upde;^aflf,  Thomas  Upde- 
jeraa,  Warner,  Whitthorne,  WUUs,  Willits,  Young— 

NoT    VoTDfo  —  Aiken.  Aldrich.  Armfleld,  Ath- 

enoo,   Barr,    Beach,    Belfoni,    Beltzhoover,    Berry, 

Bbbee,  Blarik,   Bland^  Bra^r^,  Joseph  U.  Burrows, 

CuBD,   Carlisle,  Cassidy,  Caswell,    Chaoe.    Clardv, 

Omtk^  C^3bb,  Cook,  Cornell,  Oovinsrton,  William  R. 

C«r,  Crowley,    Curtln,  Cutts.    Darrall,    Davidson, 

Lownd^     IL    Davis,    Dezenaorf,    Dowd,     Duanro, 

iHriTht,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  Flower,  Frost,  Geddes, 

Gr»>at,    Hall,   liardenber^jh,  Heilman,    Herbert,    G. 

W.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  Houk,  Hubbs.  Humphrey,  Phin- 

oi  Jones,  Jorgensan,  Jovce,  Kelley^  Knott,  Lacey, 

Lodd,  Lindsey,  Lowe,  Manh,  Maftm,  Mason,  Mat- 

tKALf    XcC-ook,    McKenae,    Miles,    Money,    Moore, 

yUsr^,  MorriiM>n,  Morse,  Mos^rove,  Moulton,  Mul- 

fc>w,  March,   Neal.  Nolan,  Orth,  Pacheco,   Paul, 

Peitdbone,  Phisterj  Prescott,  Ranney,  J.  S.  Richard- 

imi.  Bosaell,  Scovdle,  Scranton,  Shackelford,  Shultz, 

§t3ies  W.  Smgleton,  Skinner,  Dietrich  C.  Smith,  J. 

Hjia  Smith,  Sporfc*,  Steele,  Thomas,  P.  B.  Thomp- 

■»,  William  G.  Thompson,  Valentine,  Van  Voorhis, 

Wadsvoith,  Walker,  Watson.  West,  Morgan  R.  Wise, 

Be^jaiain  Wood,  Walter  A.  Wood— 108. 


&  - 


nrx 


r,    Bia, 
n.  it  ^ 

r.  Bcr;»- 
a.  Job 


OF  Abmy  Officers.  —  In  tlie 

l^se^  on  March  Slst,  the  army  appropri- 

9ii<mbill  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  But- 

teworth,  of  Ohio,  said:    **Mr.   Chairman,  I 

in^pose,  if  it  please  the  committee,  first  to  ez- 

!*ttii  this  bill,  especially  in  relation  to  impor- 

^tti  changes. 

"la  connection  with  the  clause  providing 

^  W  «>f  the  army,  there  is  a  clause  relating 

v>  Worable  retirement,  or,  to  use  a  phrase 

**«  common,  compulsory  retirement.    The 

■»S^»«gc  is  as  follows: 

^  oa  and  after  the  pasttffe  of  this  act  all  offi- 
«  m  th«  may  who  are  over  sixty-two  yean  of  age 
^oeplaoed on  the  retired  Ust ;  and  no  act  now  m 
J^*™"' *»  w construed  as  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
^**"»M»tof  offlcers  as  herein  provided  for. 

J^Itis proper  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
**JClitary  Committee  propose  to  offer  an 
■J««nient  or  two,  a  part  of  which  I  am  in- 
™^  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
**c^t.  This  clause  has  been  inserted  here, 
*  committee  deeming  it  to  be  in  order,  to 
««fflpl«h  what  has  been  desired  for  fifty 
?ws  by  the  army  and  all  those  who  desire  to 
•w*  its  efficiency.  It  is  the  concurrent  tes- 
^T  of  officers  In  the  army,  old  and  young, 
^  tim  clause,  or  a  similar  clause,  is  indis- 
^''SabJe  to  secure  that  efficiency  in  the  army 


which  is  desirable;  and,  beyond  that,  to  se- 
cure that  justice  to  junior  officers  which  ought 
not  to  be  withheld. 

*'  I  have  this  additional  word  to  say  touch- 
ing this  clause,  and  then  I  shall  not  refer  to  it 
again  unless  in  the  course  of  general  debate  it 
shall  become  necessary.  It  is  the  history  not 
only  of  our  own  country  but  of  the  world,  that 
before  armies  in  the  field  have  been  relieved 
from  the  command  of  aged  and  incompetent 
generals,  before  officers  rendered  incomi>etent 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  the  field  could  be 
weeded  out  by  the  necessities  of  the  service,  ne- 
cessities which  forced  themselves  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  law-making  power  or  the  power 
having  authority  to  provide  a  remedy,  thou- 
sands of  men,  soldiers,  have  been  sacrificed, 
vicarious  offerings  on  the  altar  of  age  and  re- 
sulting incompetency.  It  was  so  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  own  conflict,  and  history  but  re- 
peats itself  in  each  war.  It  is  true  this  is  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  but  it  is  wisely  ordered 
that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  provide  for 
war. 

^*  I  have  said  this  is  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  army.  So  it  is  not  only 
of  those  who  would  be  promoted  bat  of  those 
who  would  be  retired  as  well.  This  clause 
provides  for  the  honorable  retirement  of  those 
who  have  either  served  faithfully  forty  years 
in  the  service  or  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
sixty -two  years." 

Subsequently,  on  April  4th,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Illinois,  by  instruction  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, offered  the  following  amendment : 

Strike  out  all  of  the  pen^ng  Paragraph  after  the 
word  ^*  act,"  in  the  seventy-ei^tn  line  of  the  same, 
and  insert  the  foUowinsf  provisions : 

*^When  an  officer  has  served  thirty-five  years, 
either  as  an  officer  or  soldier,  in  the  re^rular  or  volun- 
teer service,  he  shall,  if  he  make  application  there- 
for to  the  President,  be  retired  fyom  active  service  and 
placed  on  the  retired  list ;  and  when  an  officer  baa 
served  forty  years,  either  as  an  officer  or  soldier,  iu 
the  regular  or  volunteer  service,  or  is  sixty-two  yeani^ 
of  age,  he  shall  be  retired  from  active  service  and 

{>laced  on  the  retired  list :  IVovid4d^  however^  This 
ast  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  General,  Lieuten- 
ant-Genend,  and  present  miyor-generals  of  the  army ; 
and  no  act  now  in  force  shall  w  so  construed  aa  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  retirement  of  offioen  aa  herein 
provided  for." 

This  was  again  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Butterworth,  as  follows : 

J\w)itUd,  A&ttweTy  This  last  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  General,  Lieutenant-General,  and  pree- 
ent  migor-generals  of  the  army. 

The  amendment  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
bill  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  Senate,  on  June  6th,  several  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  one  of  which  changed  the 
age  of  retired  officers  from  sixty-two  to  sixty- 
four  years.  In  a  conference  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  following  provision  was  ac- 
cepted and  adopted : 

That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  when  an 
officer  has  served  forty  years,  either  as  an  officer  or 
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soldier  in  the  regular  or  volunter  service,  or  both,  he 
shall,  if  he  make  application  therefor  to  the  President, 
be  retired  from  active  service  and  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list ;  and  when  an  officer  is  i>ixty-tbur  years  of 
age,  ho  shall  be  retired  from  active  service  ana  placed 
on  the  retired  list :  Protided  further.  That  the  Gen- 
eral oi  the  Anny.  when  retired,  shall  oe  retired  with- 
out reduction  in  nis  current  pay  and  allowances  ;  and 
no  act  now  in  force  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  limit 
or  restrict  the  retirement  of  officers  as  herein  provided 
for :  Provided  further^  That  any  officer  who  is  super- 
numerary to  the  permanent  organization  of  the  array 
as  provided  by  hiw  may,  at  his  own  request,  bo  hon- 
orably discliarged  fVom  the  army,  and  shall  there- 
upon receive  one  year's  pav  for  each  five  years  of  his 
service,  but  no  o&ccr  shall  receive  more  than  throo 
years'  pay  in  alL 


Common  Pbims  Meridian. — In  the  House, 
on  June  6th,  the  following  joint  resolutiun 
was  considered : 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  coll  an^  international  conference  ta 
fix  on  and  recommend  for  universal  adoption'  a  com- 
mon prime  meridiaD  to  be  used  in  the  reckoninff  of 
lonp^itude  and  in  the  regulation  of  time  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Speaker :  *''The  question  recur*  on  or- 
dering the  joint  resolution  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  the  third  time.^'* 

Mr.  Flower,  of  New  York  ;  **  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  joint  resolution  was  introduced  by  ray- 
self  and  referred  to*  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  are  over  three  thousand  scien- 
tists in  this  country  who  a^  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  It  was  drawn  up  by  General 
Hazen,  and  is  dbtinctively  nn  American  meas- 
ure. If  this  convention  is  not  convened  by  us 
it  will  be  by  other  nations.  It  will  not  cost 
the  Government  one  dollar." 

Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky:  "I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  he  will 
not  accept  such  an  amendment  to  this  joint 
resolution  as  will  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  these  delegates  by  the  President  either  from 
the  officers  of  the  navy  or  from  the  Engineer 
Corps?  These  are  already  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  subjecting  the  Treasury  to  addi- 
tional expense  in  the  selection  of  such  a  board 
from  outside  scientists,  when  officers  capable 
of  performing  the  service  are  already  being 
paid  by  the  Government.  We  have  a  board  of 
competent  officers  connected  with  the  Observa- 
tory, the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  army,  from  whom  such  selec- 
tions could  be  made." 

Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa:  **The  scientific  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  almost  unanimous  in 
their  recommendations  touching  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter.  I  have  a  letter  myself 
from  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  and  have  seen  papers  from  others, 
who  suggest  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President  to  select  this 
board." 

Mr.  Belmont,  of  New  York:  "I  do  not 
think  that  necessarily  any  compensation  will 
be  paid  to  the  delegates.    The  delegates  from 


foreign  governments  will,  of  course,  look  to 
their  own  governments.  Our  own  delegates 
will  only  be  three  in  number." 

Mr.  Flower;  '•I  desire  to  have  printed  as 
part  of  ray  reraarks  the  report  submitted  by 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Belmont)  from  the  Com- 
raitteee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs." 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was 
referred  joint  resolution  No.  209,  authorizing  the 
President  to  call  an  international  congress  to  fix  and 
recommend  a  common  prime  meridian,  having  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  make  the  following 
report: 

There  is  at  present  no  common  and  accepted  stand- 
ard for  the  computation  of  time  for  other  than  astro- 
nomical purposes.    In  the  absence  of  agreement  seri- 
ous embarrassments  are  felt  in  the  ordinary  afifairs  of 
modem  oomraeix^e,  esiiecially  since  the  widc-snread 
extension  of  telegraphic  communication  and  railroad 
transportation,  and,  owing  to  tlie  diversity  of  methods 
now  m  use  for  indicating  points  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, navigators,  geographers,  and  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  use  chaits  or  maps,  are  put  to  the  greatest 
inconvenience.     International  agreement  upon  this 
subiect  is  demanded  more  imperatively  every  day, 
botn  by  science  and  by  trade.     We  have  had  as  pro- 
visional or  partial  standards  the  meridians  of  Alex- 
andria, the  Canary  Islands,  Toledo,  Cracow,  Uran- 
bouig,    Copenhagen^    Goes,   Pisa,    London,    J'aris, 
Eome,  Greenwich,  Vienna,  tllm,  Berlin,  Kurcmbcig, 
Venice,  Bologna.  Augsburg,  Kouen,  Dantsic,  Milan, 
Washington,  and  other  places.    As  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Richelieu,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end 
to  the  confusion  arising  out  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
iisa^^  and  a  congiess  was  invited  to  c&^emble  iix 
Pans,  in  1630,  to  agree,  if  possible,  upon  a  common, 
meriuian.     In  speakinj?  of  this  congress,  Professox 
Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  says : 

'*  The  Island  of  Ferro,  the  most  southNircsterly 
the  Canary  Islands,  was  fixed  upon,  and  a  royal  ord 
establishing  this  decision  was  promulgated  in  July 
the  same  year.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  exc 
latitude  of'  Ferro  with  reference  to  any  point  on  t 
continent  of  Europe  was  at  that  time  unknown.    T 
determination  of  its  position  was  never  made 
authority,  and  at  lengtii,  in  1724,  it  was  resolved 
assume  it  as  20*  west  fVom  Paris.     To  name  the  i 
and,  therefore,  without  naming  the  point  in  it,  ^ 
to  leave  the  meridian  unfixed,  even  nad  its  gene 
position  been  better  known  ;  at  any  rate  this  efibrt^ 
ei»tablbh  uniformity  was  without  practical  result." 

The  Government  has  by  section  485  of  the  Revii 
Statutes  adopted  the  Greenwich  meridian  for  nauti 
purposes,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Metcorologi 
Bureau  and  Signal-Service  system,  with  postal  v:rz. 
other  stations  extending  over  nearlv  four  hours 
solar  time  in  North  America,  has  aliTady  compell 
the  adoption  of  the  standard  time  of  7.85  a.  m. 
Washington,  as  the  moment  of  molving  telegrapl 
reports  Irom  all  stations,  and  the  observations  on 
naval  vessels  ore  made  at  the  same  hour  of  Washi 
ton  time.    There  is  already  pending  in  this  Congi 
a  measure  (H.  R.  5009)  for 'securing  national  t»tand 
time  to  our  ports  of  entry  and  principal  cities.    Tt 
would  accomplish  what  is  desired  in  the  regulation 
time  in  the  United  States,  and  might  be  incorporate 
in  any  internal  system  to  be  adopted,  but  the  remai^ 
ing  points  as  to  the  construction  of  charts  and  t 
reckoning  of  lon^tudcs  would  require  the  conci 
renco  of  otlier  nations,  and  could  only  be  determin 
by  an  international  convention. 

The  propositions  embodied  in  this  resolution  ha 
been  discussed  in  this  countrjr  and  in  Europe  1 
various  commercial  and  scientific  bodies,  and  t 
necessity  for  an  international  convention  is  general 
conceded.  At  tlie  recent  meeting  in  Cologne  i 
Venice,  the  idea  of  holding  such  a  convention 
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(n  was  very  much  favored.    It  b  obvious  days,  not  havinj?  exhibited  it  to  anybody  else, 

nlted  States  having  the  greatest  extent  of  ^nd  scarcely  having  had  time  to  read  it  myself, 

,'"^,'^d';:re^arh^"^^^^^  ^--^  ^  «^^  ««  the%esolution  appeared  in  th^ 

ve  in  a  movement  so  important  to  soienoe  newspapers  I  received  from  muny  cities  and 

world's  commerce.    The  committee  there-  from  many  States,  and   from  many  classes  of 

nend  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution.  employes  of  this  Government,  copies  of  the 

Qt  resolution  was  read  the  third  time,  circular  which  had  been  sent  to  them.    I  have 

?d.     It  subsequently  passed  the  Sen-  ^^  ™J  ^»and  <l"ite  a  number  of  copies  of  it.    It 

at  amendment.  i*  ^^U  nicely  gotten  up,  written  with  care,  as 

nicely  as  a  billet-doux  between  lovers,  or  a 

hospitable  invitation  to  dinner." 

AL  Assessments. —In  the  Senate,  on  Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine:  "Not  extravagantly." 

I,  Senator  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  called  Mr.  Pendleton:  "I  do  not  know  that  they 

lowing  resolution  relative  to  political  are  extravagantly  gotten  up,  but  that  would 

ta,  which  was  offered  by  him  on  June  depend  altogether  upon  the  moneys  the  com- 
mittee may  finally  have  from  the  sources  on 

That  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  which  they  have  drawn." 

mt  be  instrac^^ed  to  inquire  whetlier  any  j^r.  Hale:  "  Will  not  the  gentleman  hold  up 

win?  made  to  levy  and  eoUeot  assessments  .  .,               *u  *.  o       j.                       •!. o »»    *^ 

I  pafti<m  punxHos  from  any  employes  of  one  of  them,  so  that  Senators  may  see  it  ?  '^ 

ment  in  W&shin^n,  whothor  the  same  be  Mr.  Pendleton :  ^U  will  hold  up  one  of  them, 

^ise  of  askinaf  voluntary  contributions  or  and  read  it  also,  for  the  delectation  6f  my 

fcnd  to  report  to  the  Senate  by  bill  or  other-  friend  f^ o^  Maine.     Here  it  is  in  f  uU :  " 
discretion. 

-,                x*r-r».<ixi        ▼.  [Jay  A.  Ilubbell,  chairman ;  D.  B.  Henderson,  secro- 

idleton:     **Mr.  President,  when  I  of-  tary;   executive  committee,  Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

resolation  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  I  Hon.  Euirene  Plale,  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Hon. 

m<*  for  information.     I  did  not  know  Jra?>  ^iSf^^'i  ^"^"^V  ^®?J^®  ^'  Eoberon,  Hon. 

of.facts  as  they  existed  at  that  tim,.  iirHor^f»L'he5ho%oSrrpi^^^^ 

n  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Repub-  \v.  ji.  Calkins,  lion.  Thomas  Rvan,  HonTwilliam 

igressional  Committee  was  about  to  D.  Washburn,  Hon.  L.  C.  Houk,  Hon.  B.  T.  Van 

ins  to  replenish  its  funds,  and  vague  Horn,  Hon,  Orlando  Hubbs.] 

•as  were  given  that  a  circular  under  ^               ^  HKAiHiPArms  ot  tct 

of  a  request  for  voluntary  con tribu-  520  TniBT™TH  sTRm,  Koaxawwr. 

t  in  fact  a  demand  for  speoiuo  sums  of  Washuioton,  d.  c.  May  ifi,  18S3. 

was  being  distributed  among  the  em-  Sib  :  Tliis  committee  is  orpiranized  for  the  protection 

)f  dei>artinents    and  the    emplov6s  of  of  the  interests  ofUio  Bepublican  party  in  ^chot'ti^^^ 

u,^ni^«  rx#  n««n.-A««      T  UoA  S^r^'u^^^A  couCTessional  distncts  of  the  union.    In  order  that  it 

Upases  of  Congress.     I  had  also  heard  may  prepare,  print,  and  cu-culate  suitable  documents 

s  cu-cular  was  backed  by  authority,  and  illustrating  the  i«jucs  which  distinguish  the  BepubU- 

i  Uoguage  conveyed  covert  promises,  can  party  lYt)m  any  other,  and  noav  meet  all  proper 

impUel  threats,   in  case  the  demands  expenses  incident  to  the  campaign,  the  committee  feels 

lot  acceeded  to.  authorized  to  apply  to  all  citizens  whoseprinciples  or 

„,     ..        -      •  1    jj                i_  i.    1.  _xi    1  interests  are  involved  in  the  struggle.    Under  tlie  cir- 

«  quite  astonished,  somewhat  startle:!,  cumstances  in  which  the  country  finds  itself  placed, 

I  louad  that  this  resolution  met  with  ob-  the  committee  believes  that  you  will  esteem  it  both  a 

!•  I  had  supposed  that  no  Senator  would  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  make  to  its  fund  a  contri- 

to  having  the  truth  discovered  as  to  this  ^^^'>^^  ^^3<?»  '^\  >»  ^^M  ™f  J^  °<i*  i>^lf  ^  ^"^  *T— • 

ir  flnri  ;ff  :,«f»»«- .  ««^  ^,.-4-«:»i«>  ♦u^^.  «^  The  committee  is  authorized  to  state  that  such  volun- 

tf  and  lU  intent ;  and  C3rtainly  that  no  ^     contributions  from  persons  employed  in  the  serv- 

yf  would  object  to  the  inquiry  whether  ice  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  objected  to  in 

1  contributions  were  being  levied  under  any  official  quarter. 

^  of  invitations  for  voluntary  contri-  The  labors  of  the  committee  will  affect  the  result  of 

«.    Mr.  President,  I  was  not  quite  as  *^®  ^^residential  election  in  1834  as  well  as  the  con- 

..»._;.    1       ^u                1            1 1  •       1  crressional  strusgle ;  and  it  may  therefore  reasonably 

W-on.3hed  as  thos3  word««  would  imply,  Kone  to  have  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  whb 

mlorreqiupes  me  to  say  that  I  was  more  look  with  dread  upon  the  possibility  of  the  restora- 

sottd  at  the  form  than  the  substance  of  tion  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  control  of  the  gov- 

Won.    I  had  thought  if  gentlemen  ob-  cement.                    .      , ,        v,                 *   *v.- 

tn  it  af  all  ♦!,*«.  «,-rvT,i,i  «^  A^  «^  ;«  «^  Please  make  prompt  and  favorable  response  to  this 

1  to  It  at  all  they  would  not  do  so  n  ex-  ,^j^,  ^   bank-cliock,  or  draft,  or  postal  money-order, 

'ortis,  bnt  would  consign  my  resolution  pftvable  to  the  order  of  Jay  A.  Hubbeli^.  acting  treas- 

Mlimely  grave  in  the  friendly  embrace  urer,  P.  O.  lock-box  689,  Washington,  D.  C. 

wnmittee  of  investigation  By  order  of  the  committee : 

e  that  as  it  raayi  I  desir^  information,  ^-  ^'  HENDERSON,  Secretaiy. 

f  sincerely  seeking  it.    A  friend  of  mine  **  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  of  these  circulars 

9t8  npon  this  floor,  and  who  had  some  are  in  exactly  the  same  language,  except  that 

Cities  of  knowledge,  gave  to  me  one  of  a  blank  was  left  in  each  originally,  to  be  filled 

"^iirs.    He  gave  it  rather  in  confidence,  by  the  amount  which  a  certain  specified  pro- 

'  n«t  entirely  so ;  rather  with  the  under-  portion  of  the  salary  received  would  reach. 

1?  that  I  should  use  it  for  my  own  in-  Now,  sir,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  charge 

ioo  than  otherwise.    I  was  enabled  to  of  unfair  dealing  with  this  committee  and  its 

iick  that  circular  to  him  within  two  circnlar,  I  have  read  to  the  Senate  every  word 
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of  it,  and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  it  a  lit-        Under  the  circumstanceH  in  which  the  co 

tie  in  detail.  itself  placed,  the  committee  believes  that  > 

_,  .*       .  .     1  -      ,  .        *  ,  teem  it  both  a  privileire  and  a  pleasure  to  i 

The  committee  is  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  fm^i  g  contribution, 
intereste  ot  tlie  Republican  paity  in  each  of  the  con-         ,  .  .        .   .,       *       ,  ,  , , 

gressional  di;itricts  of  the  Union.  *' '  A  privilege  and  a  pleasure ! 

,, «,    ,    ^         t      .     .       ^         ,   xi  .  blessed  privilege  I  an  exquisite  pit  asm 

"  Party  from  beginning  to  end,  the  country  officers,  forsooth,  would  never  have 

nowhere  alluded  to— Hbe  interests  of  the  Re-  opportunity  of    enjoying    this  privi 

publican  party  in  each  of   the  congressional  pleasure  if  this  committee  had  not  gi 

districts.  ^i^Q  opporlunity  and  the  method ;  the 

In  order  that  it  may  prepare,  pi-int,  and  circulate  nity  in  the  sinking  circumstances  of 

suitable  docuraenU  illustrating  the  issues  which  dis-  tunes  of  the  Republican  party,  and  ih 

tinguish  the  Ecpublican  party  from  any  other,  and  y^    contributions  to  the  committee  I 

may  meet  all  proper  expenses  mcident  to  the  cam-  ^/.^i  a;      lu  u       *.  u 

paign,  the  coimnitteo  feels  authorized—  ^^'^t  these  office-h.Jders  could  not  hav 

*- Feels  authorized  P      What   necessity   is  t|ds  privilege  and  pleasure  except  lor 

there  to  have  authority  to  invite  gentlemen  ?^^,'  knowing  that  aa  soon  as  they 

who  desire  to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  '^  \^'^^  .^'^"*^  ^^  ''^^^^  "if  ^>"^°f  ' 

to  a  political  fund?     What  is  the  necessity  ?nd  anxious,  to  embrace  the  opportun 

*  -  «^-  «.,fk^«u«.  ^««  «r,   ;««u«*:^r,   ^4  «.i  ««.  mg  lest  m  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  ai 

kind  ?      '"•''"'"*^  ^°'  ""  invitation  of  tbat  ^^8^  office-holders  might  indulge  to 
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Authorized! '       By  whom    authorized;  jSarf^riLTon  the  Jthftrd  ^  J 

for  what  purpose  authorized?     To  apply  for  JraT^^rretainX^^ 

Z„w^'J.*'whn^J  ^^.Tv^^°JT;^^^^  ^f  ^^t^  moderation,  this  committee 

Apply  to  whom  I     Apply  to  *all  tLose  whose  ak«.«  ♦!.«♦  i«  :♦«  ,\,^«r«««*  u  n^^^nM 

in^reste  are  involved  in  this  struggle.'  '^'^^  ttScU^h^avfnrfe  a  veal . 

"The  committee  discriminates  very  closely  ^e  ^  t£ iL%l^en^tt 

between  those  whose  pnnciples  lead  them  to  „.^5I      Ti,^r.%i«i;w.«  ^Lf  t«;„i.*  k^ 

desire  the  success  of  the  Renublican  nartv  and  ^^^^'     Then  fearing  that  might  be 

atsire  tne  success  oi  tne  i;epuDiican  party  ana  ^j   j^    ^       ^^    committee  ex 

those  whose  interests  are  involved  m  the  strug-  ,  i,  ^  .,  „.   .,  ^  «^«*«;i>.,*:^«  „i,„ii  «^ 

«i^.  ♦i./^c^  ™k^«^  «^;««i.vi^- ^  ;«4.«..^«*^  ;«^„^«  hope  that  the  contnbution  snail  no 

gle;  those  whose  principles^  interests  mduce  ^,^    ^j^            ^  suggested  by  the  cc 

them  to  take  an  interest  in  this  struggle.    Who  2^     •  *  ^oa            °"6e^«'«'^  ^j  *^^  ^^ 

are  they,  Mr.  President?    Who  are  interested  ^^  ^'"'  '^'^"• 

boyond  what  their  principles  require  in  the  The  committee  is  authorized  to  state  thai 

success  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  coming  unitary  contribution-                  . ,    ^  , 

campaign?    Certainly  the  officers;  the  office-  "*  Voluntary  contribution  I '    Voh 

holders;    those  who  enjoy  the  powers  and  ^*^®  contribution  the  traveler  make 

emoluments  of  office ;  those  who  are  in  posses-  Pocket  of  the  highwayman  when  coi 

sion  of  the  political  power  and  the  moneyed  *o  stop  and  hold  up  his  hands;  voli 

emolument  at  the  disposal  of  the  party.    When  *"«  contribution  which  the  man  of  t 

application  is  to  be  made  for  authority  to  apply  maKes  to  the  harvest  of  the  Great  Rea 

to  these  officers  for  a  money  contribution,  who  ^®  P'^^  ^^  ^^  scythe 

is  it  that  can  give  the  authority  to  make  the  voluntary  contribution  from  persons  emplo 

application?     Manifestly  those  who  have  the  wrviceof  the  United  States  will  not  be  obj 

-.^          ^s           'J.        *       J   ji*      •      1              •  any  offldal  quarter, 

power  of  appointment  and  dismissal;   mam-  ^            ^  . 

lestly  those  who  can  say  to  these  men  whose  "  ^^'  President,  is  a  voluntary  con 

offices  are  involved,  *  Contribute  to  the  success  objected  to  anywhere?    And  does  it 

of  this  party,  or  the  power  of  appointment  and  close  discrimination  as  to  that  passaj 

dismissal  is  hung  over  yonr  head.'    I  submit  to  *^*t  ^^  means  that,  while  contribution 

gentlemen   on  this  committee  that  the  para-  ^©  objected  to  in  any  official  quarter, 

phrase  was  entirely  unnecessary.      I  submit  ^o  make  the  contribution  will  meet 

that  the  circumlocution  was  entirely  out  of  condemnation  of  all  official  quarters? 

place,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  The  labors  of  the  committee  will  affect  th 

direct  and  much  more  pointed  and  equally  deli-  ^^  ijresidontial  election  in  1884  as  well  a 

cate  t^  have  said,  *  WeVe  authori^d  by  those  frr2>tvrj;ff  s^m^^^^^  ^I^7^V 

who  have  the  power  of  appointment  and  dis-  look  with  dread  upon  the  possibility  of  the  \ 

missal  to  say  to  yon  whose  offices  are  involved  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  oontrol  of  th 

in  this  struggle  that  we  are  authorized  to  make  mcnt. 

this  application  for  money  to  you.*  '*  *  With  dread.'    Who  look  with  dr 

*'  The  circular  starts  out  with  a  declaration  it  ?    What  sensible  man  in  this  coun 

on  its  face,  which  any  man  who  can  read  at  all  with  dread  npon  it?    The  people  of  1 

can  read  between  the  lines:  We  are  authorized  try  do  not  look  with  dread,  the  mater 

by  those  who  hold  your  places  in  their  hands  ests  of  the  country  do  not  look  with  d 

to  apply  to  you  office-holders  of  the  Govern-  patriotism  of  the  country  does  not  1 

ment  to  make  this  contribution  because  your  dread,  for  at  the  last  two  presidential 

interests  are  involved  in  this  struggle.  the  people  of  this  conn  try  have  bee 

^^  The  circular  continues :  equadly  divided  in  numbers  upon  the 
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ich  party  better  deserves  success.    In  day  by  day  for  their  daily  wages  cat  stone  in 

idential  election  before  the  last,  it  is  an  making  the  dam.     It  has  been  ^ent  tu  every 

ed  fact  that  a  numerical  mtyority  of  employ6  in  the  departments  at  Washington, 

>le  of  the  United  States  did  actually  every  clerk,  and  they  have  been  assessed  in 

estore  the  Democratic  party  to  power,  various  amounts  from  $18  to  $50.    It  has  been 

appeal  to  you  for  sympathy  and  assist-  sent  to  men  who  are  engaged  in  daily  labor  on 

i  we  hope  you  will  make  prompt  and  the  Capitol  grounds,  digging  up  and  beautify- 

i  response  to  this  letter.^     How  ?     By  ing  these  grounds,  and  $6  has  been  assessed 

»n3  of  confidence  ?     By  telling  us  the  upon  each  of  them,     it  has  been  sent  to  the 

necessities  of  your  neighborhood  if    By  boys  in  the  Printing-Office,  to  whom  you  pay 

rth   as  an  apostle  to  demonstrate  to  only  a  dollar  per  day  and  furlough  them  with- 

le  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  out  pay,  and  $7  has  been  demanded  from  each 

iblican  party?    No,  sir;  none  of  such  of  them.     It  has  been  sent  to  enlisted  men  in 

f  we  want.      It  is    your    assistance  the  army,  and  an  assessment  of  $18  made  upon 

9  hope  you  will  promptly  send  to  us  in  men  who  are  paid  from  the  army  appropria- 

i  of  *  a  bank-check,  or  draft,  or  postal  tion  bill.     Wherever  a  name  can   be  found 

rder,'  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  this  upon  the  pay-roll  of  the  Government  for  any 

)e.  amount,  great  or  small,  this  circular  has  been 

,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  insult  tiie  sent,  or  is  now  being  sent 

y  undertaking  to  prove  to  it  that  this  ^*  I  said  it  bad  been  sent  to  every  clerk  in  all 

itation  for  a  voluntiiry  contribution.   I  these  departments.    Why,  sir,  it  has  been  sent 

waste  its  time  by  showing  that  it  is  a  to  those  unfortunate  ladies  whom  the  exigencies 

for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  levied  ac-  of  life  now  compel  to  support  a  family  off  the 

to  a  rule,  accompanied  by  a  promise  pittancepainfullyeamedby  them,  which  would 

jreat.      *  Your  purse  or  your  official  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  dispense  their  yearly 

le  alternative  ofiered ;  or,  to  use  the  charity  in  other  days.    It  has  been  sent  to  the 

of  President  Garfield  in  describing  a  women  who  scrub  out  the  departments  in  this 

almost  identical  in  terms  with  this,  city,  whose  poverty  is  bo  great  that  when  they 

drcalar  sent  to  the  employes  of  the  leave  for  their  daily  work  they  are  obliged  to 

fient  upon  the  distinct  understanding  lock  up  in  their  close  and  fetid  rooms  the  in- 

they  fail  to  make  return  according  to  fant  children  who  can  not  be  allowed  to  wan- 

and,  in  check  or  postal  money-order,  der  in  danger  in  the  streets.    It  has  been  sent 

rill  be  found  to  take  their  places  who  to  the  employ^  of  the  Senate,  and  men  have 

eive  their  salaries  and  pay  up  the  as-  been  required  to  pay  $30  in  order  that  they 

V  may  hold  their  places. 

President,  to  whom  has  the  circular  ''Nay,  more,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  sent, 

at?    I  venture  to  say  here  upon  this  at  least  in  the  other  House,  and  possibly  in  this, 

kd  I  speak  it  upon  information  which  to  the  little  pages — bright,  intelligent,  active 

^  my  belief,  that  this  circular  has  been  little  fellows,  who  do  the  bidding  of  members 

t  to  every  person  whose  name  can  be  there  and  here.     I  imagine  I  can  see  this  grave 

m  any  of  the  rolls  of  employes  of  the  committee,  with  this  circular  in  their  hands, 

ment,  however  remote  they  may  be  going  to  one  of  these  little  pages,  and  urging 

e  source  of  power  itself.    The  circular  him  by  his  appreciation  of  the  emergencies  of 

n  sent  to  the  Boston  custom-house —  the  country,  by  his  appreciation  of  the  excel- 

mndred  copies  of  it — snd  a  demand  lence  of  Republican  practices,  by  his  dread  of 

>r  an  aggregate  of  $15,000.    It  has  been  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic  party  to 

the  armory  at  Springfield,  and  an  as-  power,  to  make  his  contribution  of  $9  in  order 

it  of  $18  been  made  upon  each  armorer  to  avert  such  a  terrible  calamity. 

iniititntion.    It  has  been  sent  to  the  ^*  Mr.  President,  if  this  were  not  a  sad  scene 

iffices  in  New  York,  the  post  office  and  of  political  degeneracy  and  partisan  tyranny,  it 

torn-house,  and  the  collector's  office,  and  would  be  in  many  of  its  aspects  a  broad  farce, 

rioos  institutions  connected  with  the  *'  I  have  no  fitting  words  in  which  to  express 

unent  there.    These  offices  have  won  my  apprehension  of  the  degradation  and  dan- 

onal  credit  by  reason  of  their  freedom  ger  of  this  whole  system,  of  which  this  is  one 

be  debasing  arts  of  political  assessments,  of   the  most  dangerous  outgrowths.     It  de- 

t  are  to  be  again  plunged  into  the  mire  moralizes  and  breaks  down  every  man  con- 

rhich  thej  so  laboriously  have  emerged,  nected  with  it,  those  who  give  and  those  who 

been  sent  out  to  employ^  at  Chicago,  take,  alike.     Among  the  names  on  this  circular 

leasments  made  there  of  the  exact  sum  are  some  of  onr  own  cherished  associates  and 

10.    How  considerately  accurate  in  com-  members,  men  of  the  other  House,  also,  who 

q!    It  has  been  sent  to  every  postmas-  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  party  and 

the  country ;    at  least,  I  have  return-?  their  country.    They  are  important  factors  in 

iiBost  every  State  east  of  Nevada.    It  wielding  the  political  destinies  not  only  of  their 

eo  sent  to  the  men  engaged  upon  the  party  but  of  their  country,  honorable,  upright, 

OD  the  Ohio  River  at  Marietta,  and  $18  excellent  gentlemen,  to  whom  we  would  will- 

e&  assessed  and  demanded  of  men  who  ingly  commit  and  do  conmiit  our  honor,  and 
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if  necessary  would  commit  our  liTes,  men  who  mittee,  vannts  himself  that  he  has  brokei 

could  not  be  forced,  even  by  torture,  to  go  law.     Listen  to  his  defense.     The  law 

themselve^f   and   with  this   circular  in  their  clares: 

hand,  to  make  application  to  these  persons  to  That  all  executive  officers  or  employ^  of  the  1 


-  implqye  of  the  Government  any 

combine,  and  put  in  operation  this  machine,  property,  or  other  thing  of  value,  lor  political 

which  has  no  heart  to  be  touched,  no  body  to  poees. 

be  punished,  no  soul  to  be  damned,  to  visit  the        ^^  Ue  says,  ^  I  have  committed  no  crim 

houses  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  have  not  violated  the  law,  because  I  am  no 

extract  from  them,  for  political  partisan  pur-  officer  or  employ^  of  the  Government.'    ] 

poses,  a  large  proportion  of  their  hard  earnings,  ting  himself  upon  a  decision  made  in  the 

"It  degrades  the  men  to  whom  it  is  sent,  century,  that  a  Senator  of  the  United  St 

What  sense  of  self-respect  can  be  left  to  the  was  not  liable  to  impeachment,  he  says :  *■  1 

man  who  feels  himself  compelled  to  submit  to  not  liable  to  this  law,  because  I  am  a  men 

this  extortion,  which  his  honest  judgment  ab-  of  Congress,  and  not  an  officer  or  employ; 

hors,  and  which  his  penury  rejects,  and  yet  is  the  Government.     If  I  were  a  door-keepei 

obliged,  with  a  hypocritical  smile,  to  pretend  a  clerk,  or  a  messenger,  I  would  be  liable 

that  it  is  a  voluntary  contribution?     What  der  the  statute.    As  a  member  of  the  H* 

faithful,  honest,  personal  service  in  office  can  a  of  Representatives  I  am  not.' 
man  render  when  he  feels  that  upon  his  very        *'  Mr.  President,  that  question  is  to  be  U 

best  service  is  put  this  badge  of    servitude?  into  the  courts.    I  will  not  anticipate  their 

How  can  he  admire  our  institutions  with  his  cision.    I  say  to  the  gentleman  who  signs 

whole  heart  as  he  ought,  and  devote  himself  circular  that  before  he  gets  through  he 

absolutely  to  the  duties  of  an  office,  when  he  find  if  he  has  not  landed  some  of  these  ] 

is  ma^le  to  buy  with  money  that  office  which  in  the  penitentiary  he  has  drawn  them  p 

he  knows,  and  everybody  knows,  is  a  public  ously  near  to  the  verge  of  a  criminal  con 

trust  involving  duties  to  the  public?     What  tion." 

discipline  can  there  be  in  a  system  when  all        Mr.  Hale :  "  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  n 

above  him,  and  all  below  him,  are  bound  to-  to  take  up  too  much  time  in  replying  to 

gether  by  the  consciousness  of  this  common  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr.  Pendleton),  but  tl 

degradation  ?      The  galley-slaves  are  chained  are  some  things  which  he  has  said,  there 

together;  and  their  proximity,  making  them  some  impressions  that  he  has  conveyed, 

conscious  of  the  common  infamy,  the  common  doubt  honestly,  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  ] 

degradation,   and    the  common    punishment,  lie  mind  upon  which  I  wish  to  touch.     In 

leads  them  to  hate,  and  despise,  and  dread,  first  place,  I  desire  to  say  that  as  to  the  ci 

and  suspect,  and  injure  each  other.  lar  which  has  been  paraded  here,  signec 

**  Mr.  President,  this  system  is  a  great  wrong  the  Secretary  of  the  Republican  Congressi 

to  the  people.    A  fair  day's  work  and  a  fair  Committee,  with  the  names  of  the  execi 

day's  pay  is  common  honesty  imported  into  committee  at  the  head,  my  own  include 

our  Government.    If  these  employes  can  have  have  no  apology  to  make, 
extracted  and  abstracted  from  their  salary  2,        "It  is  almost  exactly  like  those  that  i 

or  4,  or  10  per  cent,  and  yet  sufficient  remu-  sent  out  in  1880  and  in  1878,  when  I  had 

neration  is  left  to  them,  then  I  say  the  de-  honor  to  be  cfhairman  of  the  committee, 

duction  should  be  made  directly  from  their  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Allison)  i 

salary,  and  be  left  in  the  Treasury.  those  two  were  submitted  to  and  apprc 

"Now,   Mr.  President,   how   are    we  met  by  the  tlien  *  civil-service  reform'  Presid 

when  we  make  this  arraignment  of  this  prac-  Hayes. 

tice  of  the  party  in  power?    One  gentleman        "There  has  been  no  intention  on  the 

who  signs  himself  *  assistant  attorney-general,'  of  the  committee  in  sending  out  this  little 

with  a  great  deal  of  ostentatious  gasconade,  cular,  three  inches  by  eight,  as  shown  bj 

says  that  he  defies  and  spits  upon  the  enact-  spection,  of  oppressing  anybody ;    and  it 

ment  which  is  in  existence  because  it  is  no  law,  not  been  sent  out  in  the  dark.    There  has  1 

for  he  has  examined  carefully  the  Constitution  no  secrecy,  nothing  whatever  covert,  not 

of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  find  any  whatever  apologetic,  on  the  part  of  the  Re] 

clause  which  authorizes  Congress  to  prohibit  lican  Congressional  Committee  in  this  act  sij 

voluntary  contributions    for    lawful   objects,  by  Colonel  Henderson,  its  secretary.     li 

Why,  sir,  tht»  manwho  in  the  face  of  that  cir-  sending  out  numerous  circulars  asking 

cular  can  talk  about  voluntary  contributions,  ploy^s  of  the  Government  if  they  were  wi 

is  either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  force  of  Ian-  to  contribute  to  a  cause  which  they  beliei 

guage,  or  of  the  substance  of  things;   and  in  be  the  greatest,  politically,  that  agitates  n 

either  alternative  discussion  with  him  would  thoughts  in  this  country,  there  has  been 

be  useless.  and  there  a  circular  delivered  to  some 

"  The  gentleman  whose  name  is  signed  to  woman  in  a  department,  or  outside,  of  Tl 

the  circular  as  the  acting  treasurer  of  the  com-  ington,  that  has  never  been  intended. 
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pe  and  aim  of  political  contribotions 
»ered  by  congressional  committees, 
>ii  the  one  side  or  the  other,  have 
a  a  mysterj,  and  there  is  no  more 
bo'Jt  it  to-day  than  there  ever  wes 
To  woman  has  ever  been  requested 
lere  unier  her  initials  she  has  ap- 
a  m  in,  nor  has  any  poor  day-laborer 
idei  to  bd  even  solicited.  If  there 
any  sneh  poor  laborer  that  has  re- 
r  invitation  of  tliis  kind,  he  may  be 
lat  ho  will  n3ver  b3  troubled  again 
spablican  Congressional  Committee, 
3  pays  or  noL 

le  committee,  without  any  pretensa, 
»at  any  s3ntim3Qtalisai,  finds  itself, 
^in  of  the  Republican  party,  con- 
th  a  most  important  campaign.  The 
nil  elections  upon  which  depenJs 
y(  the  n3Xt  House  of  Representa- 
now  impendin:^,  and  so  long  as  men 
at  one  thing  is  right  in  politics  and 
ling  is  wrong,  so  long  as  men  believe 
party  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Idutified,  an  j  of  which  he  is  a  distin- 
eiier,  is  ben!;  upon  mischief  to  the 
ind  so  long  as  they  believe  that  in 
bUcan  party  and  in  its  future  ascend- 
t>oanl  up  the  good  of  the  country, 
roo,  sir,  nor  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
U  ever  find  a  day  when  men  will  not 
^  to  put  in  time  and  efibrt  and  energy 
of  tbd  means  that  have  been  given  to 
nuQtain  the  right  an^V  keep  down  the 
1  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
It  with  all  of  the  pity  that  he  has  ar- 
r  the  poor  woman  whom  the  Repnbli- 
nittee  has  not  sent  to,  tor  the  laborer 
lopwhom  the  Republican  committed 
:  seek,  for  the  orphan  that  he  says  is 
bat  is  not,  and  notw^ithstandin?  all 
Its  said  about  this  beinsc  compulsory, 
U  him  from  the  Republican  Congres- 
ommittee  that  the  constituency  to 
1)633  invitations  have  been  sent  has 
od  a  willing  constituency. 
le  last  days  of  the  last  Democratic  ad- 
;ioQ  that  ever  was,  and,  putting  my 
uast  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
e  tempted  to  say  that  ever  will  be,  in 
bys  of  the  Damooratio  administration 
r.  Buchanan,  not  only  were  the  clerks 
apartments  found  followed  up  under  a 
li  A  threat  of  removal  to  the  paying 
antary  contributions,  but  they  were 
from  room  to  room  by  superior  offi- 
i  heads  of  the  bureaus  and  of  the  de- 
ls standing  over  them ;  and  the  Presi- 
thd  Unir^  States,  the  leader  of  his 
veteran  in  political  strife  and  political 
tion,  was  fonnd  consulting  with  the 
iiit')  through  which  this  was  done  from 
ay  and  week  to  week,  including  Sun- 
the  purpose  of  making  this  great  haul 
baostive,  so  that  no  man  should  escape 
meshes.    Yet  to-day  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  stands  up  in  his  place  and  declares  the 
former  purity  and  glory  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  defies  the  Republican  party  to  point 
out  in  its  history  anything  touching  what  he 
calls  the  degradation  of  civil  service  by  reason 
of  contributions.^* 

Mr.  Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hale)  has  said,  particularly  where 
he  proved  so  conclusively  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  responsible  for  the  abuse  which  has 
crept  into  and  is  being  exercised  by  the  Re- 
publican party  to-daj*  That  part  of  his  ad- 
dress may  be  very  well  as  a  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton),  but  certainly  I 
desire  some  better  warrant  for  my  action  than 
the  record  of  the  Democratic  party.  Has  the 
Senator  forgotten  that  in  the  evidence  which 
he  read  the  charges  were  made  against  that 
organization  in  the  decay  of  its  existence? 
Has  be  forgotten  that  those  facts  were  the  ter- 
rible arraignment  aimed  against  it,  and  when 
they  were  brought  into  the  grand  assize  of  this 
republic  and  tried  upon  those  charges  they 
were  found  guilty  and  driven  from  power? 
Does  the  Senator  desue  that  the  parallel  shall 
be  complete? 

"  Mr.  President,  it  seems  surprising  that  no 
better  authority  can  be  adduced  than  that  to 
which  the  Senator  alludes,  that  this  system 
was  exercised  to  a  greater  extent,  if  you  please, 
in  the  days  of  the  Democracy  than  now.  That 
is  certainly  no  justification  for  a  weaker  exer- 
cise of  the  power. 

"  The  Senator  says  that  the  clerk  and  em- 
ploy^  was  followed  even  to  the  receipt  of  his 
money  from  the  Grovemment,  and  it  was  paid 
directly  from  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Democratic  party.  I  ask  my  friend  if  we 
do  not  go  nearly  as  far  to-day  ? 

"  He  further  states  that  the  aasessment  is 
voluntary,  and  the  circulars  are  sent  to  promi- 
nent citizens  throughout  the  country.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Maine  or  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  if  in  the  circular  sent  toprivate  citizens 
any  amount  is  designated  ?  Why  is  the  dis- 
tinction made  when  the  circular  is  sent  to  an 
employ^,  and  the  committee  say  they  hope  his 
contribution  will  not  be  less  than  a  certain 
sum  ?  Is  that  inserted  in  the  circular  which  is 
sent  to  men  of  wealth,  who  are  supposed  to 
feel  a  great  interest  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country?  When  the  circular  is  sent  to  the 
eleven  Bessemer-steel  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  are  they  asked  to  give  two  per 
cent  upon  their  income?  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  explain? " 

Mr.  Allison,  of  Iowa:  "Now,  my  friend 
wants  to  know  if  we  assess  two  per  cent  upon 
the  profits  of  Bessemer  steel  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  the  circular  contains  in  that  regard,  or 
whether  we  have  issued  a  circular  to  the  Bes- 
semer-steel men,  or  have  written  them  letters ; 
but  I  should  say,  for  one,  that  the  Bessemer- 
steel  people  ought  to  contribute  pretty  liber- 
ally to  such  a  fund.'^ 
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Mr.  Van  Wyck :   ''  The  Senator  from  Iowa  tendin;^  to  what  he  called  the  degradatioi 

has  not  exactly  answered  the  question,  bat  the  politicid  assessments;  and,  not  a8  an  exci 

point  is,  the  circulars  which  go  to  the  em-  for  I  do  not  ask  for  any  excuse  for  the  Rep 

ploy6s  of  the  Government  designate  how  much  lican  committee — 1  stated  in  terms  that  it  i 

they  are  expected  to  pay.    Am  1  right  in  that? "  not  to  excuse  it,  but  to  show  that  the  Dei 

Mr.  Allison  :  *'  I  think  that  is  true  in  part,  cratic  party  of  the  olden  time  did  a  thousa 

and  in  part  not  true."  fold  worse — I  pointed  out  the  tact  that  tl 

Mr.  Van  Wyck:  "Precisely.     It  has  been  ran  in  paths  where  we  would  not  pretend 

said  that  the  circulars  are  sent  to  those  out  of  penetrate.     I  quoted  the  examples  that  I  ci 

Government  employ  as  well  as  those  in  the  from  the  "  Record,"  and  I  did  it  for  that  p 

employ  of  the  Government.    Then  I  want  to  pose.     I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras 

know  why  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  and  not  as  nn  excuse  for  what  we  are  doj 

circulars  sent  to  employes  of  the  Government  now,  for  I  ask  no  excuse — " 

and  those  sent  to  private  citizens,  if  it  is  pure-  Mr.  Van  Wyck:  " The  Senntor  read  the c 

ly  voluntary.    Will  the  Senator  explain  that? "  tracts  to  condemn  the  practice  of  the  Bern 

Mr.  Allison :  *•  Am  I  to  be  catechised  now  cratic  party." 

by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska?    If  we  sent  a  Mr.  Hale:  "  Certainly  I  did,  and  I  do  co 

circular,  for  example,  to  a  rich  man  like  the  demn  that  method." 

Senator  from  Ohio— our  circulars,  of  course,  Mr.  Van  Wyck:  "  That  is  jnst  what  I  mean 

do  not  go  to  him — but  if  we  sent  circulars  to  Mr.  Hale:  "Those  were  different  metho 

leading  Republicans  in  the  country,  I  do  not  from  ours." 

suppose  that  we  should  fix  a  sum.    If  we  send  Mr.  Van  Wyck:  "The  only  difference  w 

circulars,  however,  to  men  who  are  in  public  that  the  Democratic  party  was  bolder  than  i 

employment,  the  circular  names  a  minimum  are.    They  always  have  been  in  such  tbin( 

sum,  as  was  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Maine.  They  went  further  than  your  circular  says,  b 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  asks  me  why  that  you  were  more  shrewd  than  they,  probabl 

is  done.     It  is  done  simply  because  we  only  Either  the  Senator  from  Maine  or  the  Seoat 

expect  to  receive  a  small  sum.    Did  the  Sena-  from  Iowa  said  that  they  were  careful  of  wli 

tor  from  Nebraska  hear  me  when  I  stated  in  they  did;  that  they  were  prudent;  that  tb 

his  presence,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  had  eminent  counsel  to  examine  this  questii 

that  in  the  last  campaign  of  all  the  employes  to  see  how  near  they  could  go  to  the  felon  lis 

less  than  one  tenth  have  contributed  one  dol-  They  wanted  to  see  just  how  far  they  could  | 

lar?    I  ask  him  to  name  a  man  in  public  em-  and  be  safe  in  this  matter;  that  was  all.    I< 

ployment  who  has  ever  been  disturbed  in  the  not  want  to  force  my  Republican  bretbre 

slightest  degree  because  he  did  not  contribute  only  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  following  tl 

to  a  campaign  fund?  "  methods  which  the  Democratic  party  pursue 

Mr.  Van  Wyck :  "  I  agree  with  my  friend,  It  was  a  thorny  road  for  them,  and  I  propo 

but  I  am  endeavoring  to  see  how  far  this  mat-  not  to  wear  that  kind  of  stones  in  my  shoee. 

ter  is  voluntary.    That  is  what  I  was  proceed-  "  At  the  commencement  of  this  session  \ 

ing  to  find  out  had  thousands  upon  thousands  of  petitio 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  excused  for  saying  this  praying  us  to  regulate  interstate  coramen 

much  or  a  little  more  on  this  line.    I  think  I  Those  petitions  were  referred  to  the  approp 

have  a  right  ti  say  that  it  is  not  prudent  for  ate  committee,  and  there  they  have  slumbert 

the  Republican  party  to  adopt   that  policy  Just  a  little  healthy  legislation  in  that  din 

which  largely  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  tion  would  have  helped  the  Republican  par 

the  Democracy.    I  claim  the  nght  to  occupy  more  than  the  few  thousand  dollars  which  ^ 

that  ground  as  a  Republican  to-day.    I  choose  collect  in  that  way." 

as  a  Republican  here,  differing  with  my  associ-  This   debate  was   terminated   by   adjoui 

ates,  to  take  warning  from  the  past.    If  tiio  ment^  and  not  resumed. 

party  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  has  

gone  to  decay,  and  that  too  by  the  voice  of  the  Proposal  to  plage  General  Grant  on  t 

American  people,  I  think  it  behooves  the  or-  Retired  List. — In  the  Senate,  on  Deceml 

ganlzation  witn  which  I  am  connected  to  at  5th,  a  bill  was  introduce<l  to  place  Gene 

least  take  warning  from  the  lights,  the  false  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  the  retired  list  of  the  am 

lights,  if  you  please,  which  brought  them  to  with  the  rank  and  grade  of  general,  and  p 

ruin  and  destruction.    I  desire  to  be  excused  accordingly. 

from  any  such  fatality,  or  at  least  from  the  tol-  Mr.  Vest,  of  Missonri :  "  Mr.  President,  t 

eration  of  any  such  evil."  bill  is  an  innovation  upon  the  established  pr 

Mr.  Hde :  "  I  said  that  no  reasonable  man  tice  and  principles  of  the  Government  in  regi 

if  he  examines  faithfully  and  fairly  into  the  to  the  retired  list  of  the  army.     This  bill 

matter  will  object  to  it ;   that  it  is  purely  and  utterly  without  precedent  in  the  legislation 

essentially  voluntary ;  that  no  man,  woman.  Congress.    It  takes  General  Grant  from  ci 

or  child  is  harmed,  or  has  been  or  will  be,  if  life,  after  he  had  voluntarily  left  the  roiliti 

he  or  she  declines  to  pay.    I  said  that  the  Sen-  service,  and  places  him  npon  the  retired  list 

ator  from  Ohio  had  challenged  me  to  show  in  utter  disregard  of  the  requirements  and  p 

regard  to  the  Democratic  party  any  course  visions  of  existing  law. 
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the  debate  apoD  this  bill  in  the  Forty-  bow  tnach  more  conclusive  mast  be  the  same 

^Migreass  the  Senator  from  Ulinois  was  argnments  against  the  bill  now  pending ! 

1  to  ascribe  the  opposition  to  this  meas-  '^  General  Grant  is  not  now  within  the  re- 

t  partisan  prejudice,  and  he  exhorted  quirements  of  the  law,  nor  does  he  ask  or  need 

m  OQ  this  side  of  the  chamber  to  lay  tne  proposed  legislation.   He  is  in  robust  health, 

iQ  political  feeling  and  approach  this  bill  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  beyond  pecuniary 

!0«d  and  catholic  spirit  of  nationality,  as  want.    The  first  American  soldier  to  receive 

credit  to  a  great  soldier.  the  rank  of  general,  he  was  the  first  American 

r.  President,  I  d^re  to  place  before  the  citiz.n  to  seek  for  a  third  term,  the  highest 

an  act  of  magnanimity  performed  by  office  within  the  gift  of  the  republic    During 

pablican  party,  which  not  only  ^  broke  his  second  term  as  President,  the  salary  of  that 

tomn  of  thb  mighty  nation^s  array  in  the  office  was  doubled  for  his  benefit;  and  he  is 

re  of  future  generations,*   but  in  the  to-day  surrounded    by  wealthy  connections, 

» of  this  generation  added  another  name  living  luxuriously  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

long  list  of  those  who  have  fallen  vie-  and  possessed,  besides  other  fortune,  of  the  in- 

'  party  prejudice.'  come  from  $250,000  donated  to  him  by  the 

the  Forty-fifth  Congress    a  bill  was  public    To  give  General  Grant  the  full  meas- 

only  six  votes  dissenting,  authorizing  ure  of  glory  as  a  great  soldier  is  one  thing;  to 

!9dent  to  place  upon  the  retired  list  my  tax  the  people  of  this  country  $13,500  annually 

issoT  upon   this  floor.   General  James  in  order  to  enrich  a  man  already  in  affluence  is 

,  of  Missouri.    That  bill  came  to  a  Re-  a  different  proposition. 

B  Senate.    Broken  in  body  and  in  for-  ^'  To  Grant  the  sol<lier  this  country,  forever 

taimed  by  shot  and  shell,  with  the  snows  united,  will  be  forever  grateful ;  to  Grant  the 

aty  winters  upon  his  head,  this  gallant  politician  it  owes  nothing.     Not  the  American 

m  eama  to  the  Congress  of  his  adopted  people,  but  General  Grant  and  his  political  fol- 

r,  and  beg^.i  for  the  pittance  which  lowers,  marred  thd  symmetry  of  his  colossal 

give  comfort  to  his  declining  years,  figure  as  it  stood  before  the  world  at  Appomat- 

;  with  matchless  pen  and  pathos,  has  tox.    To  the  pages  of  history  emblazoned  with 

the  picture  of  a  wounded  veteran  about  military  achievements  unequaled   in  modern 

^  for  a  crust  of  bread  his  cross  of  the  times  has  been  added  another  page  unequaled 

of  Honor,  given  him  upon  the  battb-  in  the  annals  of  modem  corruption. 

the  Emperor  himself ;  but  this  picture  '"'  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  paint  the  picture.   It 

on  grows  faint  and  colorless  when  I  has  been  done  by  a  master-hand,  and  in  colors 

tat  the  gallant  old  soldier  who  caiaa  for  which  will  never  fade.     The  junior  Senator 

0  (he  Forty-fifth  Congress  had  been  from  Massachusetta  (Mr.  Hoar),  chairman  of  the 
by  actual  want  to  pawn  the  swords  pre-  Chicago  Convention,  is  the  artist,  and  if  I  again 
to  him  by  grateful  States  for  gallantry  point  to  the  canvas  upon  which  in  the  Belknap 
roism.  It  would  seem,  Mr.  President,  trial  he  placed  the  somber  portraiture  Of 
c-jse  like  that  would  exorcise  even  the  Grant's  second  term  as  President,  it  is  not  be- 

party ;  but  let  the  record  show.  cause  the  contemplation  is  pleasant  to  any 

i  bill  placing  General  Shields  upon  the  American.     Said  the  Senator  from  Massachn- 

list  passed   the  House  with  only  six  setts  (Mr.  Hoar)  then : 

pposing,  and  was  taken  up  in  the  Re-  **  *  My  owu  public  life  has  been  a  verv  brief  and  in- 

B  Senat3.     By  a  party  vote,  onlv  one  significant  one,  extending  little  beyond  the  duration 

idc  Senator  voting  in  the  affirmative,  <*^  »  sinirlc  term  of  senatorial  otlice.     But  in  that 

now  pending,  placing  General  Grant  on  l;"^frP?,"?lJ  l'*'*^  ^^^"  ^Z*  J"^i^'  ?5  a  high  court  of 

_,  |.v.               J 1  J   ®                  J         ^  the  United  States  dnven  from  office  by  threats  of  im- 

rai  Iwt,  was  added  as  an  amendment.  peachment  for  corruption  or  maladministration.    I 

i  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds),  have  heard  the  taunt,  from  friendliest  lips,  that  when 

\m  sorry  to  see  is  not  now  in  the  cham-  the  (Jnitcd  States  presented  herself  in  the  East  to  take 

ter  having   voted  for  the   amendment,  part  wUh  the  civilized  world  in  generous  competition 

U-l  ;»  A  a^^^/»K  ..zini»»ir«Ki/^  #««  ;♦«  «i^«-  ^^  the  arts  of  life,  the  only  products  of  her  institutions 

te<l,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  clear-  i^  ^^ich  she  surpassed  all  itbers  bevond  question  waa 

1  emphasia,  to  give  the  reasons  why  he  i,er  corruption.  I  have  seen  in  the  State  in  the  Union 
vote  against  the  bill  as  amended.  foremost  in  power  and  wealth,  four  judcres  of  her 
5ed  only  add  that  after  thi^  presentation  courts  impeached  for  corruption,  and  the  political  ad- 
subject,  followed  by  the  Senator  from  ministration  of  her  chief  city  become  a  disgrace  and 

..    -  .  1..^:^:..       at          r  au    c?        *      •  a  bv-word  throusrhout  the  world.     I  have  seen  the 

now  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  in  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affair.s  in  the 

le  line  of  thought,  the  bill  placing  Gen-  House,  now  a  distin^ished  member*  of  this  court, 

i^thU  and  General  Grant  upon  tlie  re-  rise  in  his  place  and  demand  the  expulsion  of  four  of 

St  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  ^^'^  associates  for  making  sale  of  their  official  privi- 

our  in  A  Republican  Senate.  !^.''^-vJ^'^'''^k  ^^®  ^wv^^*  ^  ^  educated  at  our 

D      •  1     *    "JT  Au                      ^           1     .  preat  military  school.     When  the  trreatest  railroad  ot 

President,  if  the  argnments  made  m  the  world,  brndirn?  tojcther  the  continent  and  unitinij 

ty-fiftb  Congress  were  sufficient  to  de-  the  two   s^reat   seas  which  wash    our   shores,   was 

t  bill  giving  to  an  aged  veteran  a  bare  finished,  I  have  seen  our  national  triumph  and  exul- 

;  for  himself  and  family  out  of  the  vast  ^^'""^  ^^^^  ^^  bitterness  and  shame  hy  the  unani- 

-.i.:^u  u:^  ..^^..^  \,^A  u^^^^A  *        •     «  mous  reports  of  three  committees  ot  Conirress-'-two 

which  his  sword  had  helped  to  wm  for  ^f  the  itouse  and  one  here-that  every  step  of  that 

pted  country  upon  the  planis  ot  Mexico,  enterprise  had  been  taken  in  fraud.    I  have  heard  in 
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highest  places  the  shameless  doctrine  avowed  by  men  That  letter  was  published  all  over  this  coun 

grown  old  in  public  otfiop  Uiat  the  true  way  by  which  defending  General  Shields,  and  insisting  tha 

power  should  be  gained  in  the  republic  is  to  bnbe  tlie  «•  i  i.  „^,i  ;„«i.:««  ♦!,„  k;ii  #«»  i.;«  k^,»««4.  ^« 

people  with  the  Offices  created  fir  their  service,  and  ^^K^^  ^^^  J^^^^O®  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^»«  benefat  OO 

the  true  end  for  which  it  should  be  used  when  gained  to  pass. 

is  the  promotion  of  solflsh  ambition  and  the  gratifica-  '      ^'  So  the  Senator  can  not  lay  it  at  my  d 

tion  of  personal  revenge.    I  have  heard  that  suspi-  that   that  bill    was    not  passed,  and    Gem 

^I^^^^^J}'?^<>^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^'^1^^^^^<>^    Shields  was  not  put  in  the  armv,  becaof 
tne  r^rehiaent.  i.i«^«      i  i  "ii. 

was  one  of  his  friends  and  one  of  bis  ac 

**  Sir,  it  is  not  my  picture ;  it  is  drawn  by  an-  cates,  publicly,  although  I  had  not  a  vote 

other  hand,  and  it  will  live  as  long  as  the  Eng-  this  floor  at  the  time.     I  gave  the  law  in 

lish  language  is  spoken  or  written.  letter,  and  I  gave  the  reasons  for  it,  not  so  ; 

**Mr.  President,  I  presume  it  has  been  dc-  perhaps  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  w^ 

tcrmined  that  this  bill  shall  pass  the  Senate,  have  done,  but  as  ably  as  my  feeble  ab 

It  is  not  my  hope  or  expectation  to  defeat  it,  would  allow. 

but  I  could  do  no  less  than  place  upon  record        **  Then,  sir,  another  proposition  the  Sen 

the  reasons  why  I  «hall  vote  against  a  measnre  states  is  that  this  bill  is  presented  for  the  rei 

which  in  my  judgment  is  without  a  single  claim  that  General  Grant  was  defeated  at  Chic 

npon  the  justice  or  generosity  of  the  American  and  because  of  thst  certain  of  his  friends 

people."  sire  to  remunerate  him.    Why,  I  am  only  , 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois :  ^*  Mr.  President,  the  prised,  as  I  go  along  examining  the  speecl 

Senator  from  Missouri  always  speaks  well  on  the  Senator,  at  his  want  of  recollection.   D 

any  subject,  but,  like  other  men,  he  sometimes  the  Senator — and  I  call  his  attention  specii 

falls  into  errors.   I  will  try  to  answer  his  propo-  to  this — pretend  to  say,  and  phall  it  go  bra 

sitions  one  at  a  time  if  I  can.    His  first  propo-  oast  to  the  conn  try,  that  this  bill  was  ooly 

sition  is  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  this  bill,  troduced  after  General  Grant  was  defeated 

as  I  understood  him.    That  is  a  most  astound-  Chicago?    Is  that  his  statement?    He  is^ 

ing  statement  to  me,  and  certainly  it  ought  to  fully  at  fault  in  that.    Senator  Blaine  iota 

be  to  the  Senate.    This  proposition  is  to  take  duced  in  Congress,  long  before  Chicago  m 

a  man  who  is  now  a  civilian  and  authorize  the  ever  named  as  the  place  for  the  last  Kepi 

President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  him  lican   Convention  to  be  held,  a  bill  putti 

to  the  army  with  a  view  of  putting  him  on  General  Grant  on  the  retired  list.   1  he  pn 

the  retired  list.    That  is  the  proposition,  and  osition  had  been  made  in  the  Senate  and 

the  Senator  from  Missouri  says  there  is  no  pre-  the  House  long  before  General  Grant  was  e 

cedent  for  any  such  thing.    Why,  sir,  on  your  mentioned  as  a  candidate  before  the  Chici 

calendar   now    are    bills  of   that    character.  Convention.     So  the  Senator's  beautifal  pi 

There  has  not  been  a  Congress  since  1866  that  nre  of  untying  the  money-bags  and  remoD 

has  not  passed  bills  authorizing  the  President  ating  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  candidate 

to  nominate  men  to  the  army  who  had  become  the  presidency  goes  for  naught  when  youcc 

civilians  either  by  rengnation    or  otherwise  to  the  facts. 

from  the  army ;    and  there  has  not  been  a        "  Why,  sir,  shall  the  Congress  of  the  Uni 

President  since  the  war  down  to  the  present  States,  the  people  of  this  country,  refuse 

time  who  has  not  by  virtue  of  bills  that  have  give  the  President  authority  to  renomic 

passed    Congress   nominated  civilians  to  the  General  Grant  to  the  army  for  the  purpov 

army,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  putting  him  on  the  retired  list  ?    For  wfa 

Senate.  Merely  as  an  acknowledgment  by  the  wl 

**  The  next  proposition  he  makes  is  that  in-  country  that  the  people  were,  and  that 

asmuch  as  General  Shields,  who  was  his  prede-  people  yet  are,  willing  to  show  their  gratit 

ccssor  on  this  floor,  was  not  placed  back  in  the  to  the  one  man  who,  above  all  others,  did  w 

army  as  he   requested  to  be,  being  old  and  in  the  army  to  save  his  country  than  any  ol 

feeble  and  poor,  therefore  no  other  man  ought  man.    Some  say,  *  Why  let  us  retire  ex-Pr 

to  be.     I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  there-  dents?'    When  you  retire  ex-Presidents 

fusal   to  place  General  Shields  back  in  the  put  them  on  the  retired  list  you  do  that 

army  did  not  prevent  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  cause  they  have  been  Presidents  of  the  Un 

States  from  placing  Colonel  Lee  and  Colonel  States.     That  is  not  the  retirement  that  I 

Haller  back  in  the  array,  who  had  been  out  sire  to  see  given  to  General  Grant.    I  df 

longer  than    General    Shields.    So    there    is  to  see  him  retired  on  account  of  his  mill* 

nothing  in  that.    I  call  the  Senator's  attention  services,  and  not  for  any  services  as  a  e 

to  the  fact  that  when  the  bill  for  General  ian ;   and  that  is  what  is  proposed  by 

Shields  was  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  bill.'* 

States,  asking  that  he  miglit  be  put  back  in  the        Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina :  *^  I  do 

army,  so  that  he  might  he  placed  on  the  re-  like  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

tired  list,  although  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  vo 

Senate  at  that  time,  I  wrote  a  letter  and  pub-  against  this  bill  because  of  pr^iudice.    No  t 

lished  it  in  the  public  prints  to  the  very  Sena-  motive  as  that  actuates  me.    I  have  not 

tor  who  made  the  motion  the  Senator  spoke  of  particle  of  prejudice  against  General  6i 

to  amend  the  bill  which  defeated  the  bill.  There  is  scarcely  an  honor  this  country  e 
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pn  him  that  I  woald  not  be  quite  willing  to 
Veatov  on  him.  The  ground  on  which  I  shall 
Tote  agaioit  the  bill  is  this,  if  the  Senator  de- 
anftoknow:  I  hare  ml  wars  understood  that 
tbe  retired  list  of  the  mrmj  was  intended  for 
£ttbled  soldierss  for  officers  who  liad  served 
tiieir  time  oot  in  the  service  of  the  coantry, 
ud  vere  pat  there  becaase  they  were  unable 
to  dtsehsr^  the  dnti^  of  the  militarr  service. 
I  bfe  b^rd  no  pretense— if  the  Senator  has 
a&fftd  it,  it  has  escaped  me — that  General 
Gmt  in  the  first  place  desires  retirement ;  I 
SIT  in  tiie  second  place  tiiat  he  does  not  need 
it  penmiarilT ;  and  in  the  third  place  it  can 
eotaalj  confer  no  honor  upon  him. 

""I  oppose  the  bilL  anJ  shall  vote  against  it 

p^j  oa  those  gr.din^U.  not  for  the  reason 

tbit  I  am  not  qnite  willing  to  recognize  all  the 

lervioes  General  Grant  has  done  his  coontrj. 

It  isBot  that  I  am  not  quite  willing  to  confer 

■poo  btm  any  honor  on  earth  that  we  can  give 

&BB.   If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  state 

tbt  General  Grant  n^eds  $1*X».0»  or  $500.- 

^i  to  prevent  his  saffering,  I  will  vote  for  it 

tMMNTow :  but  simply  to  vote  to  pat  him  on 

Ik  retired  list  of  the  army  is  eertnnly  no  ad- 

&ioiil  h'mor,  and  it  pots  him.  in  my  jo  Ig- 

■eat  in  the  atthode  of  a  beggar  before  the 

MBtrT.  when  he  b  not  in  neceasitoQa  circora- 

Mr.  I/yran:  "^ Mr.  PresSdeat.  the  friends  of 
^(Seaeral  Grant.  I  hope,  will  be  permitted  to  be 
jadges  on  that  far  thriiselvea.    Gentleman 
are  all  the  time  afraad  ttkat  General  Grant 
be  homiliated  are  so  tewl'er  of  hrs  tha: 
do  not  want  to  hnmiliate  himu  and  hen^e 
.  eritidse  his  friends.    Bot  I  9%r,  a§  a  frieod 
General  Grant,  that  GecKvai  Grant  wocM 
ler  it  an  honor  to  be  u^  am  tike  reiir-ed 
aad  I  shonid  conader  it  an  ho^or  to  p«it 
aoldi^  on  the  retired  li^  Mfur  he  haa 
throogfa  foeh  aeiiiiit*  as  Grsat  kft§.  to 
that    the  eoaatry  still    rKoyraiies  n^ 
and  there  is  where  the  Im&oc  of  v>i 
is.     It  is  not  the  azsy^rutt  <d  ^>&eY  la- 
red,  bat  it  is  die  fMt  that  tbe  ^p^irt  rvt- 

that  be  did  great  stitVee  tm  zl^ 
The  Pr»de«t  pr^  temfm^:  -T-ue  jvscjt 
Delaware  now  mo^es  aa  mfSr^'s^'^iA  v> 
oat  all  after  the  cmarii&r  «&*.!»«  aiii  ja- 
what  win  be  read.-" 
The  acting  Secretary  read  The  w^r*^  yry- 
to  be  inaerted.  vi  i^.^j-w*-. 


already  recognized,  not  denied,  but  everywhere 
accepted,  approved  by  the  American  people. 
Still  I  am  not  disposed  to  interpose  objections 
to  farther  demonstrations  of  respect,  honorable 
to  their  recipient,  entirely  so  to  those  who  offer 
them;  bat  this  is  a  law-making  body.  This 
bill  proposes  in  its  terms  to  suspend,  ^for  this 
purpose  <m/y,'  a  general  law  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  what  is  that  law  ?  As  early  as 
1861  the  policy  was  adopted  of  allri^ing  offi- 
cers of  the  army  who  had  served  well  and 
faithfully  for  a  long  time,  who  had  been  dis- 
abled by  woands  or  disease  from  active  serv- 
ice, to  be  provided  with  an  honorable  and 
fairly  remunerative  retirement.  It  was  a  wise, 
beneficent  act.  It  has  been  followed  by  amend- 
ments. It  was  intended  for  a  class  of  military 
officers,  and  for  that  class  only— officers  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  ^rtatesy  and  none  others. 
By  section  1,258  of  the  Revised  Matate%  the 
number  of  these  beneficiaries  hoo^^rai^iy  to  l>e 
retired  is  limited  to  three  handr»^  I  cn^ii^- 
stand  that,  since  the  enaetmeo:  of  tiL-^t  Uw, 
another  hniMired  has  been  added  u*  t::je  ii*i 
by  some  amendment  to  an  appropriiiti/iQ  tuL 
which  has  not  aa  yet  found  its  way  into  thie 
reprint  of  the  RevUed  .Statutes.  .Vj  tL^t  shtre 
is  now  a  maximom  of  four  haodred  oGKiera  of 
the  array  who  may  be  npt^n  this  li?t.  Mhh^/QT* 
by  the  terms  of  the  law  *aor  le«s  ncmur  u> 
be  allowed  thereon  may  be  fixed  by  ti>e  Prtci- 
dent  at  his  dijcretion.^ 

-Ptiis  general  law  for  the  retirem^yt  of  oS- 
cer«  who  lia^e  teen  long  ferviee  or  har^r  bwr^a 
disable  not  only  is  a  relief  to  thtmu  bst  h  h 
a  r«:*ff  f  jr  tbeir  ymif/rt  in  nnk  %eA  *.errif-*. 
who  in  a  time  of  prof '.Hind  peK?e  hare  tm  tw</ 
avenoes  by  which  tb^-y  mn:  to  e^<e*:*e  ir^jnu  a 
pfotoag-ed  sod  paiof^  retef.ioo  ia  ti^^ir  iontt*^ 
raaak.  The  deiza  of  a  ^jperi^*"  t/fT:'i^  wijJ  *re- 
ate  a  vacanry :  the  y^^rinz  of  a  «;perv^  tMx*tgr 
vpoo  ti»e  reared  1  «t  wL.  C7ea:ur  a  Tj^^ai^^-r.  iftf 
L.i57  prrrr>ie#: 


4ii:»  /»"♦  Ilj*^  t^,*'*^  Ti-t;: 


#v-'    *-, 


t  ^iy^  Zx:'.LZ'»i  Mrr^V3*r 


liM 


:«  i'jr 


r5L  acDC  V:*  :vi.^^  !ii  nuLr  s^»  a 


<rf  the  Ub^mI  §CbSb»  wfe«>  *-^i.l  larT^  «*»*-^^»fi  ir 
itoreiiier  serre  in  sad  c^it.  Kid  ip  ii-  ♦tiuil  la-^'t 
^TKa  the  ^ame,  a  sea  a:^-_.iu.T  j  cimir  wnt  i  j»^ 
to  OQC  qtusztcr  pm  'A  'ia  Kin^iaL  titi.irT"  Tfi:ti 
▼liiie  m  said  affi^:  ly-y^Ji^i.  iw^r^r***.  7  ijir  «*ui-. 
ibail  not  be  paid  to  aar  I'r^r-Tn.tiin  iriuit  uiuiuiir 
eAee  by  any  le-clccteaa  iibts^<«.i. 

Mr.  Baysrd,  of  Delaware :  -  M*.  P?»?*^ifi*?in- 
biU  upon  its  face  prea»t«  tiiHt  Vi  j'l  n 
seem  nngracJoos  for  amy  ATT**r'i»rtai  ^* 
It  deems  to  me.  W9w.  tins  '  ittsrt  if  ift* 
for  additioBal  reoocvt^^n  ^  -lii^  ^titii^t: 
of 
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jLr.    *>tM;«^-:   ^i^i.'^.j'»t   ii»*r.     ^v»^    3i*»:   tr^if*: 
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Mr.  Bayard  :  ^^  I  am  taking  the  text  of  the  or  Johnston,  had  the  Confederacy  heen  esta 

law  and  discussing  it.    I  do  not  propose  to  lished. 

argue  this  case  upon  the  question  of  personal  **  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  in  this  case  for  t) 

merit.    I  would  be  second  to  none  in  a  fair  pending  measure.     Last  year  I  voted  against 

and  generous  acknowledgment  of  all  that  is  resolution  to  place  General  Grant  upon  t] 

due  to  the  eminent  individual  named  in  this  army  roll  because,  as  I  understood  it  then, 

bill.    He  needs  from  me  no  praise.    He  has  it  was  very  doubtful,  if  the  measure  had  passe 

to-day  in  abundance  unquestioned,  and,  I  doubt  whether  he  might  not  have  been  assigned 

not,  thoroughly  deserved.     But  1  do  deny  the  active  duty,  and  whether  there  might  not  ha 

justice  or  the  wise  policy  of  invadiug  the  well-  arisen  conflicts  between  him  and  the  prese 

established  rules  of  the  service,  and  bringing  General  of  the  Army  as  to  who  should  ho 

from  civil  life  any  individual,  however  distin-  that  position.     General  Grant  having  retin 

guished,  at  the  cost  of  many  other  members  of  and  gone  into  politics  for  the  time,  and  havii 

the  military  service,  who,  in  obscurity  from  the  been  honored   by  tlie  people  of  the  Unit( 

public  observation  but  not  the  less  in  faithful  States  with  two  elections  to  the  presidency, 

anddutifulendeavor  of  their  duty,  are  perform-  would  not  vote  to  place  him  back  upon  tl 

ing  and  have  performed  well  and  steadily  their  army   list  where  he  could  return  to  acti' 

duty  during  all  the  time  the  proposed  recipient  command  and  interfere  with  the  present  Ge 

of  this  special  favor  has  been  enjoying  other  eral  of  the  Army ;  I  think  it  would  be  unju 

honors  and  profits,  and  the  ease  and  emolu-  to  do  it     But  this  proposition  comes  distinct 

ments  of  civil  life,  and  leisurely  aud  luxurious  before  us  in  the  shape  of  placing  him  on  tl 

amusement."  retired  list.     In  other  words,  it  is  asked  by  h 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Georgia:  *'It  has  been  the  friends  that  we  do  him  the  honor  to  put  hi 

usage  of  all  great  nations  which  have  had  great  back  on  the  list  of  the  army,  where  he  t 

wars  to  render  distinguished  honors  to  the  he-  much  distinguished  himself  and  where  he  rei 

roes  of  those  wars.     The  judgment  of  mankind  dered  such  important  service,  and  retire  hij 

has  approved  it.     Whether  you  call  it  hero-  with  the  common  honors  and  the  common  pa 

worship  or  whatever  you  m^y  call  it,  the  peo-  that  an  officer  of  his  rank  thus  retired  receive 

pie  of  all  civilized  nations  and  of  all  savage  That  meets  my  cordial  assent.    I  believe  it  i 

nations  do  it.     I  do  not  profess  to  be  entirely  proper  to  do  it." 

free  from  that  principle  which  is  sometimes  Mr.  Call,  of  Florida :   "  Mr.  Prenident,  tlii 

called  hero-worship.     I  do  admire  and  enter-  bill  proposes  an  acknowledgment  for  distio 

tain  the  very  highest  respect  for  the  man  who  guished  public  services  rendered  by  an  eminen 

has  shown  himself  a  hero  in  war,  because  he  citizen.    The  only  two  questions  that  are  legiti 

exhibits  high  qualities  that  are  worthy  to  be*  mate  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  area^U 

admired.  the  character  of  the  services  and  as  to  the  forn 

^^  If  we  Confederates  had  succeeded  in  the  in  which  the  public  acknowledgment  shall  U 

late  civil  war  and  it  had  been  my  fortune  to-  made.     Ordinarily  these  two  divisions  woul 

day  to  have  stood  in  a  Confederate  Congress,  comprehend  the  entire  consideration  of  tL 

that  government  having  been  established,  and  subject,  but  there  are  circumstances  outside  c 

if  the  question  had  come  before  that  Congress  the  subject  of  the  bill  which  relate  to  the  SeK 

whether  we  should  place  Robert  £.  Lee  or  ate  as  it  is  now  constituted,  which  will  infla: 

Joseph  E.  Johnston  upon  the  retired  list,  had  ence  my  action,  and  which,  I  think,  may  ver 

they  occupied  just  the  position  that  General  properly  influence  the  action  of  other  Senato^^ 

Grant  occupies  to-day,  I  should  not  have  hesi-  here. 

tated  one  moment  to  vote  that  distinction  to  "  We  are  here  in  part  Senators  from  the  Stat^ 

either  with  the  attendant  emoluments.     Why?  formerly  engaged  in  resistance  to  the  nation- j 

Because  they  were  grand  leaders;  they  were  authority,  and  in  the  larger  part  Senators  fro:i 

brave  and  magnanimous;  they  were  powerful  the  States  that  maintained  the  national  autbo*'^ 

on  the  field ;  they  were  heroes,  and  because  I  ity.     The  bill  proposes  a  recognition  of  tfcs 

should  have  held  that  they  had  rendered  dis-  military  services  of  the  leader  of  the  armi* 

tinguished  services  to  their  country.     In  that  that  sustained  the  national  authority,  and  it  ~ 

:ca8e  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy  would  have  proposed  in  this  body  by  the  Senators  fro* 

been  the  boundary  of  my  country,  and  they  those  State**  that  adhered  to  that  authority 

would  have  been  the  heroes  of  my  country.  It  is  submitted  to  us,  now  restored  to  our  coC 

The  Confederates  failed,  however,  and  instead  stitutional  relations  to  the  Union,  whether  W 

of  the  supposed  case,  I  stand  to-day  as  one  of  shall  say  that  they  who  maintained  the  antho* 

the  representatives  of  a  State  in  this  Union  in  ity  of  the  Union  shall  now  bestow  upoa  thi 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  we  bav-  distinguished  general  of  their  armies  such  pub 

ing  failed,  and  the  Union  having  been  restored,  lie  reward  and  such  recognition  as  to  them  an 

and  we  having  returned  to  our  allegiance  to  their  people  shall  seem  meet  and  proper, 

that  Union,  as  I  stand  to-day,  the  heroes  on  *'Sir,  I  maintain  that,  if  there  is  no  const 

the  Union  side  become  the  heroes  of  my  coun-  tutional  objection  to  the  measure,  if  there 

try,  and  it  is  my  duty  here  to  vote  the  same  no  important  ground  of  public  policy  to  n 

tribute  and  the  same  honor  to  them  that  I  quire  it,  it  would  be  ungracious,  as  well  as  ui 

would  have  voted,  in  the  case  supposed,  to  Lee  wise,  in  us  to  sit  in  disapproval  and  rebnl 
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le  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  North 
he  form,  or  the  manDer,  or  the  extent 
ih  they  shall  make  that  public  recogni- 
'  the  services  of  the  leader  of  their 
For  that  reason  I  shall  not  allow  ray 
ot  to  be  put  in  opposition  to  theirs; 
1  I,  upon  an  investigation  of  the  sub- 
id  any  ground  of  constitutional  objec- 
of  public  policy  that  would  justify  me 
5  so.  The  whole  extent  of  the  question 
I  a  public  acknowledgmsnt  by  the  Oon- 
r  the  United  States  be  made  of  military 
)  which  by  the  general  verdict  of  the 
an  people  have  been  recognized  as  pre- 
t  i  Upon  that  question  there  can  be  no 
ifferencd  of  opinion.  I  shall  vote  for 
,  sir,  and  vote  for  it  with  pleasure." 
Jona<!^  of  Louisiana :  **  Mr.  President., 
been  sick  and  absent  from  my  seat  for 
days,  and  had  no  intantion  of  taking 
.  tbi?)  debate.  As  it  seams,  however, 
i  will  be  called  upon  in  a  few  moments 
I  desire  briefly  to  give  the  reasons  why 
ot  vot«  for  this  bill,  or  for  the  amend- 
ffered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
lild  Senators  from  the  South  have  been 
.heir  Confederate  reminiscences,  and  ac- 
bdging  their  patriotic  adhesion  to  this 
iraent,  which  again  and  again  they  have 
d  to,  and  to  which  they  have  again  and 
rowel  allegiance,  while  they  are  making 
?w  protestations,  they  seem  to  have  for- 
the  fact  that  sixteen  years  have  passed 
he  war  ended.  They  seem  to  have  for- 
that  there  are  no.  longer  any  sectional 
!tionsor  divisions  in  this  country.  They 
5«>me  of  them,  to  have  forgotten  that 
it  on  this  floor  not  as  Southern  Senators, 
Coafederates,  but  as  American  Senators 
tenting  States  in  the  Union, 
was  astonished  a  few  moments  ago  to 
f  esteemed  friend  from  Florida  (Mr.  Call) 
uid  to  hear  him,  in  the  character  of  an 
ofederate,  say  that  he  sat  here  for  the 
>e  of  doing  that  which  the  Senators  of 
orth  and  the  people  of  the  North  desire 
edone.  I  acknowledge  no  such  obliga- 
uid  I  acknowledge  no  such  distinctions. 
» an  American  Senate,  and  I  represent  in 
oe  State  of  this  Union,  as  the  Senators 
Northern  States  represent  their  States 
»eir  constituents,  and  I  will  be  guided  in 
tis  whicb  I  cast  by  my  idea  of  my  duty 
whole  people  instead  of  what  I  think  it 
ies  me  to  do  as  an  ex-sinner  and  ex-Con- 
te  in  order  to  atone  for  that  sin  which  I 
itted  twenty  years  ago  by  oflfering  here 
place  to  execute  the  edict  of  the  North- 
embers  of  this  body,  or  what  is  supposed 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Northern 
.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  proper 
I  which  this  measure  should  be  consid- 

tm  not  opposed  to  this  bill  simply  be- 
df  its  unusual  character.     I  am  not  op- 
to  the  bill  simply  because  it  proposes  to 
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fut  a  civilian  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army, 
am  still  less  opposed  to  it  because  1  would 
in  the  slightest  degree  detract  from  the  great 
fame,  \he  great  renown,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  General  Grant  not  only  by  the 
people  of  this  country  but  by  the  people  of  the 
world,  who  have  proclaimed  him  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  military  com- 
manders of  modern  days. 

**  I  was  an  humble  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  but  I  have  never  revamped  my  recol- 
lections of  secession,  rebellion,  and  war,  and 
brought  them  upon  this  floor.  I  have  never 
alluded  in  words  of  criticism  to  anything  which 
occurred  during  the  war.  I  have  said  nothing 
and  have  nothing  to  say  in  condemnation  of 
any  military  act  committed  during  the  war. 
I  have  stood  ready  here  to  give  all  honors,  and 
all  praise,  and  all  glories  to  the  heroes  of  the 
war.  I  have  stood  here  ready  to  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  against  me.  1  have  been 
willing  to  vote  for  their  pensions;  I  have  been 
willing  to  vote  for  their  promotions;  I  have 
been  willing  to  accede  to  all  honors  and  to  all 
glories  which  a  grateful  people,  rightly  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  disposed  to  shower  upon 
them. 

'*  But  the  proposed  beneficiary  of  this  bill, 
at  a  time  when  the  people  had  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  when  they  had  created 
the  highest  military  office  in  the  land  for  him 
to  fill,  when  they  had  placed  him  in  a  position 
full  of  honor  and  full  of  enjoluinent,  which  he 
could  have  occupied  to  his  last  days  with  the 
approbation  and  unanimous  approval  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  country,  Nortii  and  South, 
thought  fit  to  abdicate  that  position,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  career  of  a  civilian  and  a  poli- 
tician. Elected  by  his  jieople  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  Government,  honored  equally  with 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  equally  with 
any  of  the  best  and  greatest  in  our  country's 
history,  he  retired  from  that  p^ition  only 
because  the  people  were  faithful  to  their  tradi- 
tions, and  considered  that  his  measure  of  civic 
honor  had  been  filled.  I  have  not  heard  that 
he  has  lost  fortune.  If  so,  I  stand  here  ready 
to  assist  in  voting  him  a  pension,  in  voting  him 
money,  in  voting  him  anything  which  will  aid 
in  paying  the  debt  which  the  nation  owes  him 
as  a  successful  commander  of  her  army,  and 
probably  as  such  her  savior  in  her  hour  of 
peril.  When,  however,  he  comes  here  as  a 
civilian,  and  when  we  are  asked  to  place  him 
upon  the  retired  list  of  the  army  as  a  reward, 
not  for  his  military  services,  because  we  re- 
warded them  to  our  uttermost  at  the  time  he 
was  a  soldier,  but  to  reward  him  as  a  civilian, 
I  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  a  people 
who  have  the  right  to  challenge  his  acts  as  a 
civilian,  and  to  ask  in  w^hat  he  has  earned  their 
gratitude  and  in  what  he  is  entitled  to  their 
praise  or  further  honor. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  vote  for  General 
Grant,  because  as  President  in  1873,  and  in 
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1875,  he  subverted  and  destroyed  the  liberties       Nats  — Bayard,  Butler,  Cockrcll,  Cok« 
of  the  people  whom  I  represent  upon  this  floor,     groome,  Grover,  Hampton.  Harrw,  Jackao 

I  en  n^fote  for  Gene«l  Grant,  Lcause  when  ^^^ITiT^^ffiLf  Sf  feLr^^'S 

he  was  President  m  1873  and  the  people  of  Garland,  George,  Gorman,  Hale,  HiU  of 

Louisiana  were  being  deprived  of  their  consti-  Johnston,  Kellogg,  Lamar,  McPherson.  Mai 
tutional  rights  and  privileges,  and  a  govern-    ler  of  New  York,  Morean,  Plumb,  Saulsbui; 

tnent  foreign  to  them  and  not  elected  by  them  ^anco.  Van  Wyck,  Voorhees,  Wilhama-84 
was  being  installed  over  them  by  his  order  and        So  the  bill  was  passed, 
by  military  force,  they  sent  on  to  him  a  com-        j    ^^    g  j  ,    jj       j^    ^^.y 

mittee  of  two  hundred  of  their  best  citizens,     . .  ,„  ».  „  7<\ Zt^i  ,  „  »J;ij»:„  , 

not  politicians  but  citizens  and  tax-payers,  men  '«"«<*  *<»  '*'*'  Committee  on  M.htary  i 

possessing  an  interest  in  the  State  as  the  repre-  

sentatives  of  property,  and  they  telegraphed  to        Guiness  Immiobation. — In  the  Sei 

him :  March  1st,  the  bill  to  enforce  treaty 

Please  do  not  take  any  Anal  action  in  the  recogni-  tions  relating  to  the  Chinese  was  taken 

tion  of  this  government  until  we  shall  have  a  obance  Substitute  was  proposed  and  considei 

to  Uy  our  case  before  you—  important  point  was  the  limitation  of 

"  He  responded  to  them  through  his  Attor-  immigration. 
ney-General :  The  Presiding  OflScer  (Mr.  Hoar  in  th< 

It  is  useless  for  you  to  send  two  hundred  thousand  "  '^^^  question  is  on  the  amendmen 

of  your  best  oitixens ;  they  can  not  be  heard ;  the  case  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  ingaUs)  to  t 

U  acyudged  j  tlie  Pinchbaok  government  is  aoknowl-  stitute  reported  by  the  Committee  on 

edged,  and  it  will  be  maintained.  Relations.     Is  the  Senate  ready  for  t 

"Am  I  to  vote  civic  honors,  am  I  to  vote  *ion?    The  Chief  Clerk  will  report  the 

military  honors,  to  the  man  who  thus  set  his  amendment. ' 

foot  upon  the  liberties  of  my  State,  and  was        The  Acting  Secretary:  "In section  : 

deaf  to  the  appeal  of  her  people  to  be  heard  ?  before  the  word  *  years '  it  is  proposed 

"  Again,  in  1875,  when  the  Legislature  of  out  '  twenty  '  and  insert  *  ten,'  so  as  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana    was    assemble<l  and       That  from  and  after  the  expmition  of  si 

organized,  a  belted   officer,   followed   by  his  next  after  the  pasdai^e  of  this  act,  and  until 

bayonets,  entered  the  legislative   chamber  of  i»tionofteny^r^ncxt  after  the  passage  of 

the  State  and  unseated  the  Speaker  whom  the  l^^^?l?«''*  ^^^""T  *t^~"  ^i^f  ^""'^ 

w«o  i^u«i/«  »»*«  «M  ^a»«u  w  «  .^p««ikvm  ^"2^"*  »<;•«  ^  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspended. 

m embers  had  elected,  and  dissolved  that  Legis-  ^i      r 

lature,   which   had  organized,   and   this   was        The  roll-call  having  been  concluded, 

done  by  the  order  and  command  of  General  ^ult  was  announced :  yeas  28,  nays  28. 

Grant,  President  of  the  nation,  and  as  such,        So  the  amendment  to  the  amendmt 

acting  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.   Did  rejected. 

this  entitle  him  to  the  regard  and  support  of        ^^'  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts :  "Mr.  Pr 

my  people ;  and  for  this  shall  he  be  rewarded?  ^  ^o  ^ot  wish  to  prolong  this  debate  c 

"No,   Mr.  President:  for  what  he  did  in  state  the  argument  which  has,  to  my  o 

war,  all  honor ;  no  one  will  accord  it  to  him  ij^faction,  demonstrated  the  enormity 

more  cheerfully  than  I ;  but  not  for  what  he  legislation  which  is  proposed.    The  vot 

did  in  pea^  as  a  civilian  (and  I  consider  the  ^^  i^^^  ^©en  taken  shows  that  it  is  the 

bill  before  us  now  to  confer  reward  as  a  civil-  of  those  having  this  bill  in  charge  to 

ian,  he  steps  upon  this  ground  as  a  civilian,  he  through  without  regard  to  its  effect  u] 

is  to  be  crowned  as  a  civilian,  and  as  such  he  is  public  faith  of  this  Government,  just  j 

t )  be  promoted),  I  for  one  shall  never  consent  ^y  ^^^  act  in  which  the  Senate  itself  t 

by  my  vote  to  reward  or  approve  such  vie-  constitutional  share,  to  the  Empire  of  ( 
tories  as  he  gained  in  Louisiana  over  republican        **  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  framen 

institutions  and  the  liberty  of  the  people."  ^^^^  ;^?  having  promised  that  we  wo 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  prohibit,  but  would  only  reasonably  i 

and  it  was  rejected.  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  continent,  that  promise  having  been 

third  reading.  panied  with  an   express   assurance   g 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  China,  reported  to  us  by  our  envoys, 

The  President  pro  tempore :    "  The  question  ^a®  the  purpose  of  this  Government 

is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  ^  this  power  to  adjust  the  balance  of  th 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re-  of  labor  in  different  parts   of  the  c 

suit  was  announced  as  follows:  When  China  asked  for  a  more  specific 

Yeas— Allison,  Anthony,  Blair,  Brown,  Call,  Cam-  tion  of  this  right  of  suspension,  our  c 

eron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Conjfer,  sioners  said  to  China,  *  You  may  trusl 

Davis  of  Illinois,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,   Dawes,  justice  and  good  faith  of  the  Govern 

Ferry,  Fr>-e,  Harrison,  Hawjey,  Hill  of  Colorado,  the  United  States.' 

Hoar,  Infiralls,  Jones  of  Jlonda,  Jones  of  Nevada,         u  t_  ^l^  ^„^^     -  .y.  ♦««„*„  ^^a   :«  * 
Lapham/Xogin,  McDill,  MeMOlan,  Miller  of  CalU  ^^  **^«  ^^^  ^^  '^»^  ^^^^^^  «nd  m  t 


fomia,   Mitchell,  Morrill,    Piatt.    Ransom,    Rollins,     of  that  contemporaneous  promise  rep< 
Saunders,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Teller,  Windom— 85.         US  before  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
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the  purpose  of  a  migority  of  this  body  not  speaking  of  the  way  we  are  saying  it  at 

ed  to  prohibit,  Dot  to  saspend,  but  to  this  moment,  but  the  principle  that  lies  at  the 

to  do  the  one  thing  which  we  promised  bottom  of  this  bill  and  which  surrounds  it  on 

d  not  do,  and  which  our  commission-  every  side,  as  to  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 

ed  China  might  be  left  to  the  justice  United  States,  consistently  with  the  moral  law, 

1  faith  of  the  people  of  the  United  with  the  law  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  law 

of  nations,  to  make  a  regulation  as  to  the  re- 

Imonds,  of  Vermont :  **  The  bill  does  ception  of  foreigners  into  the  body  of  our  Com- 

ide  that  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  monwealths.    That  is   the    proposition.    My 

I  who  are  now  in  the  United  States  honorable  friend  has  not  denied  what  I  stated 

shall  go  away;  it  does  not  provide  yesterday,  that  every  book  upon  natural  law  or 

f  person  who  is  within  our  borders  public  law  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 

or  suffer  anything  whatever;  but  it  ing  asserts  what  I  have  asserted. 
rovides,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov-  '*  I  repeat  what  I  stated  yesterday,  that  so 
of  China  (which  has  a  right  to  be  a  long  as  ^ou  are  to  have  government  at  aU,  that 
ent  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  suppose),  government,  like  a  family  or  a  partnership, 
rtain  class  of  the  subjects  of  that  em-  must  be  the  judge  for  itself  as  to  what  persons 
1  not  come  into  our  community  for  a  it  will  take  into  the  body  of  the  people,  that  at 
»eriod  of  years.  the  last  in  our  form  of  government  constitute 
;  is  the  proposition;  and  like  every  the  Government  itself.  It  has  always  been  so ; 
cb  proposition,  whether  you  go  into  it  always  will  be  so  as  long  as  governments  last. 
*&!  law  about  crimes  or  not,  it  is  a  You  can  not  have  a  government  without  it ; 
that  depends  upon  the  just  judgment  you  never  have  had  one  without  it. 
it  every  man  must  judge  about  for  *'  So,  then,  we  stand ;  and  these  Chinamen 
,  the  policy  of  the  community,  the  having  a  right  to  come  here  under  the  Burlin- 
'  the  nation.  It  has  always  been  so;  game  treaty,  and  it  being  thought,  wisely  or  un- 
s  must  he  so  until  every  government  is  wisely,  with  prejudice  or  without,  that  their 
lown,  as  the  Nihilists  propose  to  break  coming  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  way  and 
le  Government  of  Russia — and  I  wish  of  the  character  that  they  did  was  injurious  to 
broken  down  as  it  is  now  organized,  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  was  pro- 
sQch  wicked  means,  but  by  such  just  vided  by  another  treaty  that  the  old  treaty 
s  our  forefathers  broke  down  the  gov-  should  be  abrogated,  and  that  the  United  Stat«  s 
t  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  this  should  be  remitted  to  its  ori^nal  natural  light 
—but  it  must  depend  always  upon  as  a  government  of  determining  as  to  a  certain 
le  people  organized  into  a  community  part  of  these  Chinese  people,  named,  specified, 
is  fit  to  do.  and  described,  whether  they  should  come  or 
learned  friend  says  that  that  is  not  a  not  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  in  or- 
>roposition.  He  says  that  homogeneity  der  to  test  the  question  by  the  experiment  as 
according  to  the  historic  experience  of  far  as  we  had  it  already.  Where  is  the  harm 
d  peoples,  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  in  that  upon  the  widest  principles  of  fair  play, 
e,  and  he  says  that  the  Greek  republics  upon  the  widest  humanity,  unless  you  say  that 
'<  bare  a  homogeneous  population.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  government 
d  not;  and  where  are  the  Greek  repub-  which  entitles  one  people  to  be  the  judges  for 
r!  How  long  did  they  last,  and  what  themselves  of  whom  they  shall  take  in  If  I  say 
their  fall  ?  Exactly  that  thing,  that  that  to  maintain  that  doctrine  is  to  maintain  a 
I  not  posse^is  that  quality  in  most  of  the  proposition  that  is  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
es of  the  Greek  republics,  and  away  perience,  is  contrary  to  all  human  discussion 
ent  almost,  until  within  a  very  short  period,  and  is 
^ honorable  friend  says  that  the  Swiss  contrary  to  every  step  that  our  fathers  from 
Ic  is  not  homogeneous.  I  deny  it.  The  their  Declaration  of  Independence  to  this  day 
ice  in  language,  the  difference,  not  in  have  declared.  Thereisnowuponyourstatute- 
tr  there  is  no  difference  in  race  in  the  hooka  law  which  condemns  the  cooly  trade, 
iepubfic),  but  the  difference  in  varieties  as  it  is  called,  and  punishes  it  by  penalties 
lune  race  that  are  analogous,  that  are  more  severe,  I  think — I  have  not  looked  at  it 
at  with  each  other,  does  exist,  and  they  lately — than  the  penalties  of   this  bill,   and 

Does  my  honorable  friend  think  that  which  puts,  on  the  argument  of  the  Senator 

adFsntage  to  a  republic  that  its  citizens  from  Massachusett-*,  the  seal  of  its  unjust  con- 

t>e  made  up  of  diverse  races,  of  diverse  demnation  upon  the  man  who  is  a  servant. 

)f  diverse  obligations,  of  diverse  opin-  AVe  may,  therefore,  if  that  law  be  one  that  can 

to  what  the  common  prosperity  of  all  stand,  say  that  a  man  shall  not  be  brought  into 

»t    He  can  not  say  so.    I  am  sure  he  this  country,  or  in  an  American  vessel  carried 

.    Therefore,  why  is  it  that  we  are  so  to  any  other,  who  is  under  any  contract  to 

lily  reminded  by  my  honorable  friend  serve  another  man  as  a  servant ;  but  we  may 

ere  that  we  are  violating  the  principles  not  say  that  he  shall  not  come  into  our  coun- 

Wnndation  of  republican  governments  try  in  his  character  as  a  mere  laborer  for  ten^ 

taking  to  say  this  simple  thing?    lam  years  or  twenty  years,  as  the  case  may  be? 
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How  can  you  distinguish?    And  yet,  I  believe  ship  here;  we  may  undoubtedly  establish  rn 

— I  rfm  not  sure  that  I  am  right  about  that —  or  fix  a  period  of  time  which  will  make  it  c 

that  this  cooly  bill  came  from  the  ma^animous  tain  that  that  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  1 

heart  and  the  large  brain  of  the  predecessor  of  renounced  his  old  allegiance,  and  has  acqui 

my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  Sum-  sufficient  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  our 

ner,  the  advocate  of  human  rights  as  his  sue-  stitutions  to  make  a  good  citizen,  just  as 

cessor  is,  and  as  I  hope  I  and  my  colleague  the  legislative  power,  properly  fix  the  ag^ 

would  be  in  our  humble  and  more  simple  way.  twenty-one  or  twenty-five,  or  what  other 

I  think  it  came  from  him.     I  remember  once  the  experience  of  mankind  dictates,  at  w  \ 

certainly  that  he  introduced  a  bill  into  this  the  native  may  exert  the  one  great  privile^ 

body  to  improve  that  act  which  I  think  he  was  citizenship,  that  of  voting.     But   would 

the  author  of  in  the  first  place,  and  which  de-  Senator  argue  from  the  right  of  the  legislii 

clared,  if  I  remember  it  correctly,  that  the  pen-  power  to  fix  twenty-one  years  as  the  eai-] 

alties  of  the  law  should  be  imposed  upon  any  age  at  which  a  person  may  exercise  the  pr 

master  of  an  American  vessel  that  carries  a  lege  of  a  voter  the  power  to  deny  or  to  <J 

Chinamnn  who  is  a  servant — it  does  not  say  any   particular  race  the  right  to   vote    a. 

*  laborer,*  but  'servant' — anywhere    on    the  gether? 

face  of  the  globe  to  be  a  servant  for  any  man.  **  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and 

Of  course  that  does  not  prove  that  that  law  is  Constitution  are  full  of  implied  tiflirmations 

right,  but  it  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  thought  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  upon  which  I  stuM 

by  somebody  before  us  to-day  that  it  was  a  Among  the  charges  against  the  monarch 

part  of  the  Just  mission  of  every  government  Great  Britain  which  justified  the  separatx 

to  be  entitled  to  have  an  opinion,  and  to  en-  was  the  fact  that  although  our  fathers  rec<: 

force  it  upon  such  subjects.  nized  his  rightful  i?hare  of  legislative  \)o%r 

"  That  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  state  of  over  the  colonies  and  never  before  denied 

this  case,  sir,  and  while  I  shall  feel  compelled  they  charged  as  one  of  the  great  abuses  wIii" 

to  vote  against  this  bill  if  the  twenty  years'  justified  the  separation  that — 

clause  is  retained,  and  I  shall  earnestly  hope  He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population 

that  it  will  never  become  a  law,  it  will  not  be  these  States;  for  that  i>urpose  ob.-tructiu;4  the  la^ 

because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  right  of  the  fornaturalizationof  foreigners:  returning  to  passJotliB- 

Government  of  the  United  States  to  determine  ^«  encourage  their  migration  hither  and  rai>iii-  t 

.               ,     ,                                    J   tu  i.  condition!*  of  new  appropriations  ot  luiids. 

as  to  everybody,  upon  any  ground  that  seems  *  *    * 

good  to  itself,  what  persons  from  abroad  shall  *'  The  Constitution  itself  assumes  that  tl 

form  a  part  of  our  political  communities,  and  naturalization  of  persons  of  other  communiti 

compose  a  pai-t  of  the  people  of  the  United  will  be  unrestricted  except  within  the  reasa:3 

States."  able  limit  which  I  have  stated,  and  provid 

Mr.  Hoar:  "Mr.  President,  I  wish  only  to  that  Congress  shall  pass  laws  for  the  nature 

say  a   word.     The    honorable    Senator  from  ization  of  foreigners  which  shall  be  uniforr 

Vermont  challenged  me  to  produce  from  the  i^ot  w^hich  shall  distinguish  between  races  ar 

writers  on  public  law  any  who  affirmed  the  between  nationalities.     The  fourteenth  amen 

obligation  of  a  people  to  receive  persons  from  ment,  in  the  adoption  of  which  I  suppose  tl 

any  other  nation  whom  they  thought  fit  to  ex-  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont  himself  ho 

elude.     The    Senator   from   Vermont    knows  a  conspicuous  part,  as  he  does  in  all  legislatic 

very  well  that  all  the  writers  on  public  law,  here,  provides  that  every  person  born  in  tl 

with  scarcely  an   exception,  deny  altogether  United  States  becomes  from  that  fact  a  oitiz* 

the  American  doctrine  of  expatriation,  and  the  thereof.     The  children  of  any  of  the  Chine 

same  authorities  which  affirm  the  right  of  the  laborers  now  in  California  become  citizens  I 

people  to  exclude  affirm  the  right  of  the  sover-  the  affirmance  in  the  Constitution  itself  of  tl 

eign  from  whom  the  subject  wishes  to  depart  natural  fitness  of  all  men  for  republican  li 

to  retain.    The  American  doctrine  is  different,  an^  their  natural  equality  without  regard 

The  American  doctrine  affirms,  as  the  Declara-  race. 

tion  of  Independence  affirms  and  as  the  New  All  |H?rsons  horn  or  naturalized  in  the  United  State 

Testament  affirms,  as  I  read  it — two  authorities  ^^^  subicct  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 

which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  law,  do-  ^^®  ^''''^^^  ^^^^^  "^"^  ^** ^^'^  ^^^  wherein  they  n?sic 

mestic,  international,  individual,  which  governs  "There  is  citizenship  by  birthright,  witho 

mankind — that  the  right  is  equal,  that  the  hu-  regard  to  race  or  color  or  nationality.    Th» 

man  being  has  the  right,  conforming  to  law,  the  fifteenth  amendment  supplements  it  by  tl 

conforming  to  the  proper  regulations  of  the  provision  that  this  citizenship  which  is  a  hirt 

place  to  which  he  goes,  to  go  and  seek  his  for-  right  shall  carry  with  it  the  right  of  citizens 

tune,  and  to  earn  his  living  by  honest  labor.  vote,  or  that  that  right  *  shall  not  be  denied 

**  The  Senator  seems  to  me,  when  he  alludes  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  Stat 

to  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  providing  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  com 

for  naturalization,  to  confound  two  very  dis-  tion  of  servitude.' 

tinct  things.     We  may  undoubtedly  regulate  "  So  that  this  legislation  is  not  only  in  viol 

the  conditions  upon  which  the  citizens  of  a  tion  of  the  treaty,  not  only  in  violation  oft 

foreign  country  shall  be  admitted  to  citizen-  solemn  affirmation  of  Congress  that  the  rig 
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itriation  carries  with  it  the  right  of  citi-  right  to  exclude  them  altogether.     Now,  I  say 

>  of  the  country  where  a  man  goes,  but  those  are  very  different  things." 

iually  in  violation  of  the  Declaration  of  Mr.  Edmunds:   "If  I  did  argue,  as  I  did, 

;ndenceand  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  from  the  acknowledged  right,  as  I  think  it  is 

United  States.  now  admitted  even  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

r.President,  it  requires  no  deduction  even  eachusetts,  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

the  statement  of  the  honorable  Senator  States  to  fix  a  period  for  the  naturalization  of 

Vermont  but  only  his  application  to  see  foreigners,  I  deduce  from  that  the  right  of  the 

lis  argument  involves  the  right  to  exclude  United  Stittes  to  fix  that  period  at  ten  thousand 

tbi3  country  all  the  naturalized  citizens  years  if  the  United  States  think  it  is  well  for 

igre88  sees  tit  to  exercise  it.     If  you  may  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  do  that  thing, 

he  door,  vou  may  put  outside  the  person  and  I  say  also  that  under  the  Declaration  of  In- 

is  here  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  dependence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

iihd  without  right.     Will  the  honorable  States,  which  I  still  believe  in,  it  is  within  the 

or  from  Vermont  affirm  that  if  that  re-  competence  of  Congress,  as  it  has  exercised  it, 

leratlon  of  the  relation  of  the  African  always  to  decide  upon  receiving  into  this  coun- 

0  citizenship,  which  the  Senator  from  try  as  one  of  its  people  anybody,  to  require  a 
sippi  seems  to  foreshadow,  should  ever  test  of  o])inion,  as  extreme  as  that  may  be,  be- 
we  may  rightfully,  consistently  with  the  cause  the  first  naturalization  law  and  the  last 
36  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  naturalization  law  all  the  time  requires  that  a 
persons  of  the  African  race  from  this  candidate  for  admission  into  the  body  of  the 
T and  deport  them  to  Liberia? "  people  of  this  country  shall  have  certain  opin- 
Edmunds :  '*Mr.  President,  the  princi-  ions  that  that  law  defines.  These  opinions  are 
Ml  which  we  say  in  regard  to  the  right  required  to  be,  very  wisely  I  think,  republican, 
!  tliat  no  male  citizen  shall  vote  until  he  that  they  shall  believe  in  republican  govem- 
itj-one  years  of  age  if  you  please,  is  that  ment  as  against  the  domination  of  emperors 
igs  to  the  body  of  the  people  who  com-  and  kings. 

e  Government  to  say  how  political  pow-  '*  Where  do  we  get  the  right  to  test  the  ad- 

1  be  exercised.  Otherwise  the  people  mission  of  anybody  into  this  country  on  the 
have  no  right  at  all  to  say  that  a  man  of  ground  of  his  opinions  ?  W'e  get  it,  if  we  get 
•one  should  vote ;  they  would  have  no  it  at  all— and  I  am  quite  clear  that  we  have  it 

>  say  anything  about  it.  He  had  got  —on  the  fundamental  principle  I  have  endeav- 
ural  right  at  the  very  moment  he  was  ored  so  often  to  state,  and  which  my  fnend 
vote,  at  least  once ;  I  will  not  say  how  from  Massachusetts,  I  do  not  understand  exce]>t 
nore  often.  That  doctrine  will  not  by  the  course  of  his  argument  plainly  to  deny, 
Ir.  President.  ■'  that  it  is  the  right  of  evei-y  government,  if  it 
loar:  "May  I  ask  the  honorable  Sena-  be  a  government,  to  determine  what  persons 
e  means  to  affirm  that  the  right  in  a  shall  come  into  it  frrm  outside  of  it  and  be  a 
►litic  to  fix  twenty-one  years  or  some  part  of  it.  If  we  have  not  that  right,  then  wo 
mit  for  coining  to  the  right  to  vote  in  have  not  any  right  to  make  a  naturalization 
rction,  involves  the  power  to  limit  al-  law  at  all ;  then  the  moment  any  foreigner,  be 
r  the  coming  to  that  right  to  vote  of  he  good  or  bad,  be  he  a  saint  or  a  sinner,  sets 
races  or  classes,  if  it  sees  fit  ? "  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  this  American  Re- 
dmunds :  ''I  am  not  speaking  of  races  public,  he  has  the  same  rights  in  every  respect 

that  the  Senator  from  MasFachusetts  and  I 
foar:  "  Classes,  then."  have.  I  deny  the  proposition.  All  civilized 
idmunds:  **I  am  speaking  on  this  bill  laws  every  where  in  the  whole  course  of  history 
in  beings  who  are  not  members  now  of  have  denied  it,  because  they  have  recognized 
tical  community  of  the  United  States  that  it  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  gov- 
o  wish  to  become  such,  as  it  is  said  ernment,  if  you  had  any  government  at  all, 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  and  that  that  that  government,  like  a  family  or  a  part- 
perpetrating  a  great  wrong  upon  them  nership,  must  receive  into  it  only  those  persons 
ig  that  we  are  not  willing  just  now  whom  it  was  willing  to  receive.  Itwasacom- 
ij  shall.     That  is  what  I  am  speaking  pact  that  required  the  assent  of  the  whole,  not 

of  one  party  but  of  both, 

loar :  *'  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  "  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  thing  that 

ht  to  ask  his  pardon  for  interrupting  I  disagree  with  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 

le  Senator  took  as  an  illustration  of  the  about,  and  perhaps  that  is  of  no  importance  to 

the  right  to  fix  twenty-one   years  or  anybody  but  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  and 

tber  time  as  the  age  for  voting,  and  I  myself ;  and  that  is  the  New  Testament.    My 

0  understand  if  he  infers  from  the  fact  friend  says  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New 

5  public  has  that  right,  that  it  has  the  Testament  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to« 

exclude  altojrether  any  class  of  citizens  go  everywhere,  and   to  participate  with  all 

community  from  voting,  because,  as  I  others  in  everything  tliat  they  enjoy,  if  I  cor- 

ood,  he  argued  from  the  right  to  limit  rectly  understand  him.      I  dtny  it.      By  tlie 

iod  of  naturalization  of  foreigners  the  New  Testament,  as  it  is  understood  in  this 
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country,  and  has  been  ever  since  it  was  foand-  to  be  the  principal  opponents  of 

edf  in  all  of  its  churches,  Republican  churches,  this  floor,  take  the  position  that 

and  I  will  say  Democratic  churches,  the  Oon-  contrary  to  equity,  a  violation  of  f 

gregational  churches  that  prevail  in  New  Eng-  principles,  a  violation  of  the  rigl 

land  more  than  any  other,  the  member  of  one  that  are  recognized  in  the  Declan 

church  constituting  that  one  religious  family  dependence  and  that  have  been  re< 

analogous  to  a  political  family  who  undertakes  the   Republican  party  in  its  hist/ 

to  leave  the  church  that  he  belongs  to  and  go  Mr.  President,  if  that  is   true,  I 

to  another  has  not  even  the  right  of  expatri-  very  loath  myself  to  vote  for  it 

ation ;  he  must  get  a  letter  of  credence,  and  evils  were  of  such  magnitude  as  t 

having  got  it  he  must  submit  it  to  the  will  of  necessary  that  I  should,  in  the  1 

the  church  that  he  desires  fellowship  with,  and  the  country,  go  back  upon  my  rec 

get  the  vote  of  that  church  to  admit  him.    That  like  the  Senator  from  Kansas ;  I  d* 

is  the  New  Testament  as  it  is  understood  in  in   my  devotion  to  these    principl 

Vermont,  and  I  think  rightly,  and  it  rests  upon  body.    The  belief  in  the  right  of 

that  infinite  and  persistent  common  sense  that  labor  and  eat  the  bread  they  hav< 

all  human  history  has  proved  to  he  wisest  and  their  labor  is  not  a  new-born  thin] 

best,  that  every  people  and  every  church,  every  But  I  do  not  understand  that  any 

little  community  in  regard  to  its  own  particu-  exists.    I  understand  that  this  is  a  ] 

lar  affairs  must  decide  what  persons  other  than  is  recognized  by  every  nation  in  the 

itself  are  to  be  received  into  it,  and  become  a  by  everybody  in  the  world  almot 

part  of  it.    And  I  think  at  this  day  that  the  may  be  the  Senators  from  Massa 

Constitution  of  Massachusetts  itself  undertakes,  right  that  was  recognized  in  the  C 

through  the  political  opinions  of  those  who  are  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  when  th 

voters  there  and  their  political  action,  to  settle  in  so  many  words  for  this  kind  of 

not  only  the  age  as  to  voting  but  the  quality  1  have  it  right  here,  and  I  will  call 

and  condition  of  the  man  who  shall  vote,  that  tion  of  the  Senate  to  it : 
he  must  possess  certain  qualities  that  he  can       The  end  of  the  institution,  nminteno 

not  outgrow  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  that  miniBtration  of  ^vemment  is  to  secure  i 

he  must  be  in  a  particular  condition  of  worldly  of  the  body-politic,  to  protect  it,  and  tc 

estate;  he  must  not  be  a  panper,  that  he  n,ust  JS^IIi^eV  »d  rnruuC^^^^^^^ 

be  in  a  particular  condition  of  mind,  he  must  the  blessings  of  life :  and  whenever  the 

not  be  what  the  majority  of  the  people  con-  jects  are  not  obtained  the  people  have  a 

sider  to  be  insane ;  that  he  must  not  have  been  the  government,  and  to  talce  measures  i 

convicted  of  some  crime,  that  he  must  possess  ^^^  ^^^^^  prosperity,  and  bappine:ia. 
this,  that,  and  the  other  quality.    Where  did        ^^  That  has  been  the  doctrine  of 

the  people  of  Massachusetts  get  the  right  to  im-  minded  men  everywhere  at  all  tin 

pose  any  such  conditions  upon  a  human  being  ?  have  been,  I  will  admit,  a  few  peopi 

Any  one  coming  there  has  a  right  to  judge  as  risen  to  the  dignity  of  writing  upoi 

well  as  they,  is  the  argument  of  my  friend  from  tion,  who  have  occasionally  assert 

Massachusetts,  but  that  gives  away  the  whole  said  here  the  other  day,  that  the  hu 

case  of  every  government  and  turns  the  whole  one  family,  and  that  the  same  obi 

world  into  one  hotch-potch  ;    and  the  ladies  the  part  of  the  Government  of  tl 

and  gentlemen  in  the  galleries,  on  that  doc-  exist  toward  the  people  of  any  oth 

trine,  have  got  the  same  right  to  come  down  that  exist  with  reference  to  its  ow 

here  and  vote  and  discuss  that  we  have,  be-  but  they  are  numerically  so  small  ai 

cause  when  we  set  up  an  arbitrary  exclusion  nificant  that  they  have  never  impn 

and  say  nobody  shall  come  in  here  and  argue  ideas  upon  the  body-politic  of  an; 

and  talk  and  vote,  unless  he  has  the  certificate  the  world.    It  can  not  be,  Mr.  Pre 

of  some  State  or  something  of  that  kind,  what  one  nation  will  legislate  for  the  int 

are  you  going  to  do  with  human  rights  in  a  mankind.    They  will  legislate  for  1 

case  of  that  kind  ?    The  argument  goes  to  the  of  their  own  people  first,  and  that  ii 

destruction  of  all  order  and  government  from  ought  to  do. 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  **In  1880  the  Republican  party 

"  Sir,  in  what  I  have  said  T  do  not  wish  to  in  convention  at  Chicago,  a  conve 

be  understood  as  saying  that  this  bill  in  regard  posed  of  the  leading  minds  of  the 

to  the  condition  of  affairs  is  politic  or  impolitic,  party.    Presiding  over  that  convent 

That  is  not  the  question.     I  only  undertook  to  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

defend  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  we  appointed  at  that  convention 

States  to  determine  for  themselves  according  sentative  men  on  a  committee  to  ( 

to  their  own  honest  judgment  of  their  own  in-  bring  back  a  declaration  of  our  prin 

terests,  consistent  with  justice  to  others,  who  expected  to  promulgate  tho!*e  prii 

shall  enter  into  their  borders,  who  shall  com-  go  to  the  people  and  demand  the 

pose  apart  of  their  people.     That  is  all."  and  we  declared  in  our  platform  fo 

Mr.  Teller,  of  Colorado :  "  As  I  understand  of  legislation  and  we  pledged  oursel 

the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  who  seem  for  this  kind  of  legislation.    Did  i 
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from  MAflsachnsetts  rise  in  his  seat  then  and 
UBwertnd  saj,  *Why,  this  is  contrary  to  the 
tnodAioental  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
]Dd^)endence ;  this  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
tff  hnmuiitjr,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done '  ? 
The  candidate  nominated  by  that  convention 
pablisbed  tothe  world  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
in  vlticb  he  not  only  accepted  the  doctrines 
liid  dowrn  in  the  platform  en  masse^  but  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  on  this  very  question  and  to 
pot  himself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
iheGoTernment,  its  legal  right,  its  moral  right, 
to  restrict  this  class  of  immigration ;  and  it 
does  sot  come  with  a  right  go<^  grace  that  the 
t»o  Senators  from  Massachusetts  should  now 
tsEomeal]  the  virtue  in  the  Republican  party, 
ind  accuse  everybody  else  who  differs  with 
tbem  on  this  sobject  of  being  moved  by  hate, 
as  the  honorable  Senator  who  addressed  the 
Senate  yesterday  (Mr.  Dawes)  declared  wo  all 
fere.'' 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  Does  the  Sen- 
itor  from  Kansas  withdraw  the  whole  of  his 
BDendment,  including  the  words  which  he 
wred  to  insert?" 
Mr.Jngalls:  "Yes,  sir." 
The  President  pro  tempore:  "Tlie  question 
iioDthe  amendment  as  modified,  substituting 
•ifletj  days  for  sixty  days." 
The  amendment    to   the  amendment   was 
agreed  to— yeas,  26 ;  nays  not  counted. 

Ibe  President  pro  tempore:  "The  roll  will 
fce  called  on  the  passage  of  the  bill." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  29,  nays 
^;  as  follows: 

ru*-B«Tard,  Beck.  Call,  Cameron  of  WiscoMin, 
Cocbell  Coke,  Fair.  Farley,  Garland,  George,  Gor- 
■fiJ,  Htle.  Harris,  Hill  ot  Colorado,  Jackson,  Jonas, 
Jwtof  ^evada,  Miller  of  Calilomia,  Miller  of  New 
lerk.Hor^rsn,  Pugh,  Ransom,  Sawver,  Skter,  Teller, 
lace,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walker— 29. 
.^AW— Aldrich,  Alli)«on«  Blair,  Brown,  Conger,  Da- 
's of  Illinoi*,  Dawes,  Edmunds,  Frve,  Hoar.luinilU, 
l^Aim,  McDill,  McMillan,  Morrill— 15. 

Ajsett— Anthony,  Butler,  Camden.  Cameron  of 
raiylTania,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Ferry,  Groome, 
wwer,  Hampton,  Harrison,  Hawley,  Hill  of  Geor^a, 
J«u«oo,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kelloffg,  Lamar,  Logan, 
^■cPhenwn,  Mahone,  Maxev,  Mitchell.  Pendleton, 
JaJt  Plumb,  Rollins,  SaulHSuiy,  Saunders,  Sewell, 
^  ftennan,  Van  Wyck,  Williams,  Windom -82. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

lo  the  House,  on  March  2dd,  the  bill  was 
P*s«d  by  the  following  vote : 

^ti»— Aiken,  Aldrich,  Armfield,  Atkins,  Baync, 
TOrd,  Belmont,  Bern*,  Bingham,  Blackburn,  Blan- 
•to,  BU.M,  Blount,  Brewer,  Brumm,  Buckner,  Jo- 
J^  H.  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Cabell,  Caldwell, 
vilkiitf,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Cassidy.  Caswell,  Chal- 
5»S  Chapman,  Clark,  Clements,  Cobb,  Converse, 
CorA,  Cornell,  Samuel  8.  Cox.  William  R.  Cox,  Cov- 
aeton.  Cravens,  Culberson,  Curtin,  Darrell,  David- 
■Q,  Goorjre  R.  Davis,  Lowndes  H.  Davir*,  De  Motte, 
paster,  Bexcndorf,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dowd,  Dupro, 
wwitiout,  Errett,  Charies  B.  Farwell^Finley,  Flow- 
fFord,  Fomev,  Fulkcn<on,  Garrwon,  Geddes, 
J^ye,  Gibson,  Guenther,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Hammond, 
Wt,  Harmer,  Heniy  S.  Harris,  llnseltinc,  Hatch, 
«wtoo,  Heilman.  Hemdon,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Hill, 
Hoblitzeil,    Hoge,   Holman,  Hon*,  Houk, 


House,  Hubbell,  Hubbs,  Hutchins,  Georee  W^  Jones, 
James  K.  Jones.  Jorsfcnsen.  Kenna,  Xing,  Klotz, 
Knott,  Ladd,  Leeuom.  Lewis,  Marsh.  Martin,  Matson, 
McCli!irc,  Mc(^ook,  McKenzio,  Mckinley,  McLane, 
McMillin.  Miller,  Mills.  Money,  Morey,  Moulton, 
Murch,  Mutchler,  O'Neill,  Pacheco,  Page,  Paul,  Pay- 
son,  Peelle,  Phelps.  Phister,  Pound,  Randall,  Reagan, 
Theron  M.  Rice,  John  S.  Richardson,  Robertson,  Will- 
iam £.  Robinson,  Rosecrans,  Scranton,  Shallenbeiver, 
Sherwin,  Simonton,  Otho  R.  Singleton,  A.  Hcrr  Smith, 
Dietrich  C.  Smith,  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Sparks,  Spauld- 
ing,  Speer,  Springer,  Stockslager,  Strait.  Talbott, 
Thomas,  P.  B.  Thompson,  Tillman,  Amos  Towusend, 
R.  W.  Townsend,  Tucker,  Henry  G.  Turner.  Oscar 
Turner,  J.  T.  Updegraff,  Upson,  Valentine.  Vance, 
Van  Horn,  Warner,  Washburn,  Webber,  Wellborn, 
Whitthome,  Thomas  Williams,  WUlis,  Willitts,  Wil- 
son, George  D.  Wise,  Morgan  R.  Wise,  Walter  A. 
Wood— 167. 

Nays — Anderson,  Barr,  Bragg,  Briggs.  Browne, 
Buck,  Camp,  Candler,  Carpenter,  Chace,  Crapo,  Cul- 
len,  Dawes,  Deering,  Dinglcy,  Dunnell,  Dwij^ht, 
Sewell  S.  Farwell,  Grout,  Hall,  John  Hammond,  Har- 
dcnbeigh,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Haskell,  Hawk,  Hen- 
derson, Hepburn,  Hooker,  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  Phin- 
eas  Jones,  Joyce,  Kasson,  Ketcnam,  Lord,  McCoid, 
Morse,  Norcross,  Orth,  Parker,  Ranncy,  Reed,  John 
B.  Rice,  William  W.  Rice,  Rich,  D.  P.  Richardson, 
Ritchie,  George  D.  Robinson,  Russell,  Ryan,  Shultz, 
Skinner.  Spooner,  Stone,  Taylor,  Willuim  G.  Thomp- 
son, Tyler,  Thomas  Updegraff,  Umer,  Wadswortn, 
Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  Watson,  White,  Charles  G. 
Williams— 66. 

Not  Voting — Allen,  Atherton,  Barbour,  Beach, 
Beltshoover,  Black,  Bland,  Bowman,  Buchanan,  Ju- 
lius C.  Burrows.  Carlisle,  Clardy,  Colerick,  Crowley, 
Cutts,  Dunn,  Ellis,  Evins,  Fisner,  Frost,  Godsbalk, 
Herbert,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Jadwin,  Kelley.  Lacey,  La- 
tham, Lo  Fcvre,  Lindsey,  Manning,  Mason,  Miles, 
Moore,  Morrison,  Mosgrove,  Muldrow,  Neal,  Nolan, 
Gates,  Pierce^  Pettibono,  Prescott,  Rav,  Robeson, 
James  S.  Robinson,  Ross.  Scales,  Scoville,  Shackel- 
ford, Shelley,  James  W.  Singleton,  Steele,  Stephens, 
Van  Aemam,  Van  Voorhis,  West,  Wheeler,  Benja- 
min Wood,  Young— 69. 

On  April  4th  President  Arthur  returned  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  with  his  objections  to  it,  as 
foUows : 

To  the  Senatt  of  the  United  States  : 

Ailer  careful  consideration  of  Senate  bill  No.  71, 
entitled  *^  An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  t^tipulations 
relating  to  Chinese^*'  1  herewith  return  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  it  onginated,  with  my  objections  to  its 
passage. 

A  nation  is  iustifled  in  repudiating  its  treaty  obli- 
gations only  wuen  they  are  in  ooiifiiet  with  great  para- 
mount interests.  ^  Even  then^  all  possible  reasonable 
means  for  modifying  or  changing  tlio^e  obligations  by 
mutual  agreement  should  be  exhausted  belOre  resort- 
ing to  the  supreme  right  of  refusal  to  comply  wiUi 
them. 

These  rules  have  governed  the  United  States  in 
their  past  intercourse  witli  other  powers  as  one  of  the 
family  of  nations.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  Congress 
can  /eel  that  this  act  violates  the  fuith  of  the  nation 
as  pledged  to  China,  it  will  concur  with  mo  in  reject- 
ing this  particular  mode  of  regulating  Chinese  immi- 
gration, and  will  endeavor  to  find  another  which  shall 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  without  coming  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
China. 

The  present  treaty  relations  between  that  power 
and  the  United  States  spring  from  an  antagonis^m 
which  arose  between  our  paramount  domestic  inter- 
ests and  our  previous  relations. 

The  treaty  commonly  known  as  the  Burlinnimc 
treaty  conferred  upon  Chinese  subjects  the  right  of 
voluntary  emigration  to  the  United  btates  for  the  pur- 
poses of  curiosity  or  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents, 
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and  w»  in  all  respects  reciprocal  as  to  citizens  of  the 
Unitod  States  in  China.  It  gave  to  the  voluntary 
emigrant  coming  to  the  United  States  the  ri^ht  to 
travel  there  or  to  reside  there,  with  all  the  privile;:^, 
immunities,  or  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  treaty  it  was  found  that 
the  institutions  of  the  United  State-^and  the  character 
of  its  people  and  their  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
rait^ht  be  seriously  affected  by  the  unrestricted  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  labor.  Con-^ess  attempted  to 
alleviate  this  condition  by  lc;[,n.slation,  but  the  act 
which  it  parsed  proved  to  be  in  violation  of  our  treaty . 
oblii^ations,  and,  beinjT  returned  bv  the  President  with 
his  obioetions,  failed  t)  bac;o:ne  a  law. 

Diplomatic  relief  was  then  sought.  A  new  treaty 
was  concluded  with  China.  Without  abroo^ting  the 
Burlin.jame  treaty,  it  was  agreed  to  modif;;^  it  so  far 
that  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  might  regu- 
late, limit,  or  suspend  tlie  comin^r  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  tne  United  States  or  their  residence  therein,  but 
that  it  should  not  absolutely  prohibit  them,  and  that 
the  limitation  or  suspension  should  bo  reasonable  and 
should  apply  only  to  Chinese  who  might  go  to  the 
United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  hcing  in- 
cluded in  the  limitations.  This  treaty  is  unilateral, 
not  reciprocal.  It  is  a  concession  from  China  to  the 
United  States  in  limitation  of  the  rights  which  she 
was  enjoying  under  the  Burlingame  treaty.  It  leaves 
us  by  our  own  act  to  determine  when  and  how  we 
will  enforce  those  limitations.  China  miy,  therefore, 
fairly  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in  enforcing  tliom 
we  will  take  good  care  not  to  overstep  the  grant,  and 
take  more  than  has  been  conceded  to  us. 

It  is  but  a  year  since  this  now  treaty,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution,  became  part  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land ;  and  the  present  act  is  the  first 
attempt  to  exercise  the  more  enlarged  powers  whi^h 
it  relinquishes  to  the  United  States. 

In  iU  first  article  the  United  States  is  empowered 
to  decide  whether  the  cominjf  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
tlie  United  States,  or  their  residence  therein,  affects 
or  threatens  to  afreet  our  interests,  or  to  endanger 
good  order  either  within  the  whole  country  or  in  any 
part  of  it.  The  act  recites  that,  '*  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  btiites,  the  coming  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  this  countrv  endangers  the  good 
order  of  certain  localities  thereof*."  But  the  act  itself 
is  mueh  broader  than  the  recital.  It  acts  ui>on  resi- 
denc3  as  well  as  immigration,  and  its  provisions  are 
effective  throughout  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  accepted  as  an  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress  that  the  coming  ,of  such  laborers  to 
the  United  States,  or  their  residence  here,  affects  our 
interests  and  endangers  good  order  throughout  the 
country.  On  this  point  1  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
aocejpt  the  views  of  Congress. 

Tne  first  article  further  confers  the  power  upon  this 
Government  to  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend,  but  not 
Actually  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  such  hi  borers  to, 
or  their  residence  in,  the  United  States.  TJie  ne^jjo- 
tiat^rs  of  the  treaty  have  recorded  with  unusual  full- 
ness their  understanding  of  the  sense  and  meaning 
with  which  these  words  were  used. 

As  to  the  class  of  persons  to  be  affected  by  the 


travel,  stud^,  and  curiosity.'*  The  Chinese  objected 
to  this  that  it  operated  to  include  artisans  in  the  cLass 
of  laborers  wli'.»3e  immiixration  mii?ht  be  forbidden. 
The  Aincrv3.an3  replied  that  thev  ''could"  not  con- 
sent that  artisans  shall  be  excluded  from  the  class  of 
Chine^^e  lalx)rers,  for  it  Is  tliis  very  competition  of 
nkilled  labor,  in  the  cities  where  tlie  Chinese  labor 
immigration  concentrates,  which  has  caused  the  em- 
barnissraent  and  popular  discontent.  In  the  subsc- 
nuent  negotiations  this  definition  dropped  out,  and 
(toes  not  appear  in  the  treaty.  Article  II  of  the  trc4ity 
confers  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemp- 
tions wliich  are  accorded  to  citizens  and  subjects  of 


the  most  favored  nation  upon  Chines 
cceding  to  the  United  States  as  teac 
merchants,  or  from  curiosity.  The  Am 
sioners  report  that  the  Chinese  Gover 
that  in  this  article  the^  did,  by  exclusio 
nobody  should  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Burlingame  t 
who  might  go  to  the  United  States  in  t 
or  for  those  purposes.  I  accept  thii 
nition  of  the  word  "laborers"  as 
treaty. 

As"  to  the  power  of  legislating  respe 
of  persons,  the  new  treaty  provides  i 
not  absolutely  prohibit"  their  coming 
dencc.  The  Cliinese  commissioners 
the  outset  that  they  would  never  agret 
of  voluntary  emigration.  Notwithsta 
United  States  commissioners  submiti 
which  it  was  provided  tliat  the  Unite< 
"  regulate,  Umit,  suspend,  or  prohibit  * 
nese  refused  to  accept  this.  The  Am 
that  they  were  "  willing  to  consult  th< 
Chinese  Government  in  preserving  tl 
free  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
tnes,  as  established  by  exL^ting  treatiei* 
tlie  right  of  the  United  States  Govern 
discretion  in  guarding  ajcrainst  any  possi 
luigration  of  Chinese  laborers  isdistinc 
Therefore,  if  such  concession  removes  i 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  commissione 
that  case),  the  United  States  commissic 
to  remove  the  word  "prohibit"  froc 
and  to  use  the  words  "  regulate,  limit 
The  Chinese  reply  to  this  can  only  b 
the  fact  that  in  the  place  of  an  a^reeme 
by  our  commissioners,  tiiat  we  might  pr 
ing  or  residence  of  Chinese  laborers, 
serted  in  the  treaty  on  agreement  tha 
do  it. 

The  remaining  words,  *'  regulate,  1 
pend,"  first  appear  in  the  American  d 
was  submitted  to  the  Chinese  they  sa 
that  of  the  phrases  regulate,  limit,  su 
hibit,  the  first  is  a  general  expression  : 
others.  We  are  entirelv  ready  to  nego 
excellencies  to  the  end  tuat  a  limitation 
of  time  or  of  numbers  may  be  fixed  upon 
of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  Stjites 
quent  interview  they  said  that  "  by  Umi 
ber  they  meant,  for  example,  that  the 
having,  as  they  supposed,  a  record  of 
immigrants  in* each  year,  a»well  as  th( 
of  Chinese  now  there,  that  no  more  sho 
to  go  in  any  one  vear  in  future  than  ei 
est  number  which  had  gone  in  any  y< 
or  that  the  totid  number  should  nevei 
exceed  the  number  now  tliere.  As  t 
time  they  meant,  for  example,  that  Chi 
allowed  to  go  in  alternate  years,  or  ev( 
or,  for  example,  that  they  should  not  b 
for  two,  three,  or  five  years."  At  a  si 
ferenco  the  Americans  said :  "  The  CI 
sioners  have  in  their  project  explicitly 
right  of  the  United  States  to  use  some  ' 
have  proposed  a  limitation  as  to  tim 
This  is  tlie  right  to  reijulate,  limit,  or  s 

In  one  of  the  conferencas  the  Chii 
Americans  whether  they  could  cfive  th 
tJie  laws  which  would  be  passed  to  ca 
into  execution.  The  Americans  ans^ 
could  hardly  be  done ;  that  *'  the  Unit 
emment  might  never  deem  it  necess 
this  power.  It  would  depend  upon 
If  Chinese  immitfration  concentrated 
it  threatened  public  order,  or  if  it  coi 
localities  where  it  was  an  injury  to  t 
the  American  peoj)le.  the  Governmen 
States  would  undoubtedly  take  steps  t 
accumulations  of  Chinese.  If,  on  tne  < 
was  no  largt*  immigration,  or  if  there 
of  the  country  where  such  immigratl 
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,  then  the  Ic^slation  of  the  United  States,  may  bo  borrowed,  exchanged,  or  even  forged  l^j  per- 

s  poorer,  would  be  adapted  to  such  circum-  bons  interested  to  do  so. 

For  exauiple,  there  mi^ht  be  a  demand  for  If  it  is  nevertheless  thounht  that  a  passport  is  the 

abor  in  the  South  and  a  surplus  of  such  most  convenient  way  for  identifying  the  Chmeee  enti- 

}alifomia,  and  Congress  might  legislate  in  tied  to  the  protection  ot'theBuriini,amic  treaty,  it  may 

e  with  these  facts.    In  general,  the  legisla-  still  be  douoted  whether  they  ought  to  be  required  to 


explanation  was  satistuctory  ;  that  tJiey  had  like  that  of  our  own  citizens  as  we  can  c<.^n.>istcntly 

led  to  ask  for  a  draft  of  any  special  act,  but  with  our  right  to  shut  out  the  laborers.    Jso  goo^ 

^neral  idea  how  the  power  would  be  excr-  purpose  is  served  in  requiring  them  to  rci/ister. 

'hat  had  just  been  said  gave  them  the  ex-  My  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Chinese  min- 

which  they  wanted.  ister  to  the  fact  that  the  biU  as  it  stands  makes  no 

his  entire  accord  as  to  the  meaninij  of  the  provision  for  the  transit  across  the  United  States  of 

jy  were  about  to  employ,  and  the  object  of  Cliinese  subjects  now  residing  in  forei^'n  countries.    I 

lation  which  might  be  liad  in  consequence,  think  that  this  point  may  well  claim  the  attenticn  of 

es  signed  the  treaty,  in  Article  I  of  which  Confess  in  legislating  on  this  subject, 

(vemmcnt  of  Cluna  agrees  that  the  Govern-  I  have  said  that  good  faith  requires  us  to  suspend 

Migration  of  Chinese  luborors  lor  a  les8  period 

V'ears  ;  I  now  add  that  good  policy  lointa 

lirection. 

>lc,  and  shall  apply  only  to  C^iineso  who  may  Our  intercourse  with  China  Is  of  recent  date.  Our 
;  United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  first  ti-eaty  with  that  power  is  not  yet  forty  years  old. 
eluded  in  the  limitations.  Legislation  taken  it  b  only  since  we  acquired  California  andestablished 
d  to  Chinese  laborers  will  bo  of  such  a  char-  a  great  seat  of  commerce  on  the  Pacillc  that  we  may 
ilyas  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation,  be  said  to  have  broken  down  the  baniers  which  fenced 
on,or  suspension  of  immigration."  in  that  ancient  monarchy.  The  Burlintrame  treaty 
first  MK-tion  of  the  act  provides  that  *'  from  naturally  followed.  Under  the  t^pirit  which  inspired 
a  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  next  after  the  it  many  thousand  Chinese  li;borei-s  came  to  the  United 
iof  this  act,  and  until  the  expiration  of  twenty  States.  No  one  can  j^av  that  the  country  Ijjis  not  j-rof- 
«xt  after  the  passaip  of  this  act,  tlrt)  coming  of  itcd  by  their  work,  'fhey  were  largely  instrumental 
t  bborcrs  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  bus-  in  constructing  the  railways  which"  connect  tiie  At- 
l  «nl  durins?  such  suspension  it  shall  not  bo  lantic  with  the  Pacific.  The  States  of  tlie  Pacific 
for  WIT  Cliinese  laborer  to  come,  or  having  so  slope  are  full  of  evidences  of  their  induttn'.  Entcr- 
fter  the  ext>iration  of  said  sixty  days,  to  remain  prises  profitable  alike  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  la- 
the Cnitea  States/'  "  borer  of  Caucasian  origin  woula  have  lain  dormant 
exainiufltion  wliich  I  have  made  of  the  treaty,  but  for  them.  A  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  sup- 
tbc  declarations  which  its  negotiators  have  left  posed  that  they  are  not  needed,  and  when  it  is  thougut 
wdof  the  meaning  of  its  language,  leaves  no  oy  Congress  tmd  by  those  most  acquainted  with  the 
in  my  miud  that  neither  contracting  party  in  subject  that  it  is  best  to  try  to  get  along  without  them. 
jiiig  the  treaty  of  l&feO  contcmplatea  tJie  pas-  There  may,  however,  be  ether  sections  of  the  coun- 
'tn  act  prohibiting  immigration  for  twenty  tiy  where  this  species  of  labor  mav  be  ad  vantiigecusly 
i^liich  is  nearly  a  generation,  or  thought  that  employed  without  interfering  with  the  laborers  of  our 
period  would  bo  a  reasonable  suspension  or  own  race.  In  making  the  proposed  experiment,  it 
«»,or  intended  to  change  the  provisions  of  the  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  good  faith  to 
line  treaty  to  that  extent.  1  regard  this  pro-  fix  the  length  of  the  experimental  period  with  rcfer- 
f  the  act  aa  a  breach  of  our  national  faith;  enco  to  this  fact. 

n?  unable  to  bring  myself  in  hannony  with  Experience  has  shown  that  the  trade  of  the  East  is 

f*  of  Congress  on  this  vital  point,  the  honor  the  key  to  national  wealth  and  influence.    The  open- 

oantry  constrains  mo  to  return  the  act  witii  ing  of  China  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world 

%iioQ  to  its  passage.  has  benefited  no  section  of  it  more  than  the  States  of 

T  convinced  of  tlie  necessity  of  some  legisla-  our  own  Pacific  slope.    The  State  of  California,  and 

thia  subject,  and  concurring  fully  with  Con-  its  great  maritime  port  especially,  have  reaped  enor- 

manv  of  the  objects  which  are  bought  to  be  mous  advantages  from  this  source.    Blessed  with  an 

i>he(f,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  exceptional  clfmate,  enjoying  an   unrivaled  harbor, 

tsonieotlier  features  of  the  present  act  wluch,  with  the  riches  of  a  great  agricultural   and  mining 

nnion,  can  be  modified  to  aavantage.  State  in  its  rear,  and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Union 

teies  of  Chinese  who  still  enjoy  the  protec-  pouring  into  it  over  its  lines  of  railway,  San  Francisco 

wBurlingamo  treaty  are  entitled  to  the  privi-  has  before  it  an  incalculable  future  if  our  fiicndlv  and 

Hnunlties,  and  exemptions  accorded  to  citi-  amicable  relations  with  Asia  remain  undisturbed.    It 

i  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.    We  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  policy  which  we 

at:e»  witli  many  powers  which  permit  their  now  propose  to  adopt  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to 

wd  subjects  to  reside  witliin  the  United  States  repel  Oriental  nations  from  us,  and  to  drive  their  trade 

J  f^n  business  under  the  same  laws  and  regu-  and  commerce  into  more  friendly  lands.    It  may  be 

fhich  are  enforced  against  citizens  of  the  that  the  great  and  paramount  interest  of  i^rotccting 

states.    I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  labor  from  Asiatic  competition  mav  justify  us  in  a 

3a  requiring  personal*  registration  and  the  permanent  adoption  of  this  policy,    liut  it  is  wiser, 

utof  passports  which  are  not  imposed  upon  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  shorter  experiment,  with 

can  bc^  required  of  Chinese.     Without  ex-  a  view  hereafter  of  maintaining  permanently  only 

an  opinion  on  that  point,  I  may  invite  the  such  features    as    time    and    experience    may  com- 

I  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of  mend. 

roidHtratlon  and  passports  is  undemocratic  I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to 

lie  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.    I  doubt  the  recent  treaty  with  Cliina  which  accompanied  the 

wn  of  putting  an  entering- wedge  of  this  kind  confidential  message  of  President  Hayes  to  the  Senate 

lawii.    A  nation  like  the  United  States,  I'eal-  of  the  10th  of  January,  1881,  and  also  a  copy  of  a 

e  liWties  of  its  citizens,  may  well  licsitate  memorandum  respecting  the  act  herewith  returned, 

incorporates  into  its  polity  a  svstem  which  is  which  was  handed  to  tne  Secretary'  of  State  by  the 

ppeanng  in  Europe  before  tlie  progress  of  Chinese  minister  in  Washington, 

ititutions.    A  wide  e\-perienee  has  shown  how  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 

th  precautions  are,  and  how  easily  passports  Executive  Mansion,  Wasuingtx)n,  April  4,  1882. 
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The  bill,  upon  being  reconsidered  with  the  evils  which  beset  them?    After  twelve  jea 

President's  objectioos  bj  the  Senate,  on  April  of  urgent  appeal  will  they  accept  this  as  tl 

5th,  failed  to  pass.  finality ;   the  fall  and  satisfactory  reward 

Subsequently,  on  April  l7th,  a  bill  **to  exe-  their  long,  patient,  and  hopeful  waiting?" 

cute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  Mr.  Page,  of  California:  *^Mr.  Speaker,  I  < 

Chinese  "  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  h 

Education  in  the  House.  a  right  to  complain.    There  has  been  no  t 

Mr.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin  :  "  I  desire  to  know  tempt  on  this  side  of  the  House  or  by  mysi 

how  and  why,  under  the  rules  of  this  House,  a  to  deprive  any  member  of  the  House  of  tJ 

bill  entitled  a  bill  to  execute  certain  treaty  right  to  debate  this  question, 

stipulations,  pressribing  interoonrse  between  '*  All  I  ask  is,  and  I  earnestly  appeal  to  t 

this  Government  and  a  foreign  nation,  making  the  members  upon  this  floor,  to  relieve  t] 

regulations  concerning  immigration,  and  affect-  people  of  the  Pjiciflc  coast  by  giving  them  sod 

ing  the  naturalization  laws,  comes  from  the  legislation.     Let  this  be  placed  upon  the  stfl 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor."  ute-books  of  the  nation.    Let  that  people  to-di 

The  Speaker:  "  Because  the  subject  was  re-  be  relieved  of  this  terrible  evil  of  which' th< 

f erred  to  that  committee."  complain.     And  if  it  shall  fall  to  the  lot  < 

Mr.  Willis,  of  Kentucky:    ^*Mr.  Speaker,  I  either  side  of  this  House  to  gain  political  ai 

intend  to  vote  for  this  bill ;  and  I  hope  every  vantage,  let  that  be  so.    I  am  not  here  to  ur{ 

one  who  voted  for  the  vetoed  bill  will  vote  for  this  as  a  party  measure,  but  to  accept  it  as  b< 

this  bill.    But,  sir,  I  reserved  to  myself  the  ing  the  best  thing  we  can  do. 

right  in  committee,  and  I  exercise  that  right  *^  While  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  state 

now,  to  utter  my  solemn  protest  against  the  that  he  spoke  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  tha 

action  of  the  committee  in  placing  before  us  a  this  bill  was  practically  better  than  nothing, 

bill  which  makes  a  hasty  and  unnecessary  if  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  I  speak  hot 

not  a  cowardly  surrender  of  all  our  rights  both  my  own  sentiment  and  the  sentiment  of  a  larg 

under  this  treaty  and  under  natural  and  con-  portion  of  that  people  when  I  say  that  some  « 

stitutional  law.  the  sections  included  in  this  bill  are  far  bett« 

*'  I  object  to  the  bill  not  only  on  account  of  for  our  people  than  the  sections  contained 

the  absence  of  the  penalty  clause,  but  because  the  vetoed  bill. 

the  whole  system  of  registration  is  cut  out  **  We  have  reduced  the  limitation  of  snspe 

Every  bill  on  this  subject  that  has  been  thus  sion  from  twenty  years  to  ten.    While  we  vot^ 

far  presented  to  Congress  has  recognized  the  ne-  some  of  us  for  twenty  years,  if  there  had  hem 

oessity  for  some  system  of  registration.    With-  a  reasonable  chance  for  fifteen  years  I  woo^ 

out  such  a  system  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  know  have  voted  for  that.    But  my  jndtrment  is  if 

and  to  protect  the  105,000  Chinese  now  here  can  not  afford  to  place  the  President  in  tl 

as  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  unlaw-  position  of  being  compelled  to  sign  or  vet(^ 

ful  coming  and  residence  of  those  who  are  now  fifteen  years'  bill  after  naving  vetoed  a  twen' 

in  China.    You  first  strike  out  the  penalty  by  years'  bill.     I  believe  ten  years  will  give  ^ 

which  Chinamen  are  punished  for  coming  here  relief.    I  ask  the  members  of  this  House  " 

unlawfully,  and  then  you  cut  out  the  provision  give  us  this  bill  of  ten  years ;  and  before  tl 

for  registration,  thus  rendering  it  utterly  im-  expiration  of  those  ten  years  I  trust  there  w 

possible  to  distinguish  or  identify  the  lawful  be  a  public  sentiment  in  this  country  that  w 

from  the  unlawful  residents.     Could  the  door  unanimously  extend  the  terra  of  limitation." 

for  Chinese  immigration  be  more  widely  and  This  modified  bill  passed  both  Houses,  ac 

safely  opened  ?  was  approved  by  the  President. 

*^  But,  sir,  the  lost  and  the  principal  objection  The  session  closed  on  August  8th. 

which  we,  the  minority  of  the  committee,  urge  CONNECTICUT.    The  State  officers  dari* 

against  this  bill  is  the  ten-year  clause.    For  1882   were:   Governor.   Hobart  B.  BigeloiP 

over  twenty-five  years  the  Pacific  States  have  Lieutenant-Governor,  William   H.   Bulkele; 

been  cursed  with  the  evils  of  Chinese  immigra-  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  E.  Searls;  Tre» 

tion;  the  peaG(3  and  ord'ar  of  society  have  been'  nrer,  David  P.  Nichols;   Comptroller,  Whes 

disturbed;  the  interests  of  good  government  lock  T.  Bachellor. 

jeopardizod ;  the  rights  and  comforts  of  hon-  The   Legislature. — ^The  members  of   tl 

orable  labor  have  been  overthrown,  and  its  Legislature  convened  at  the  Capitol  for  tl 

worthy  representatives  driven    into  poverty  biennial  session  of  1882,  on  January  4th,  ai  ^ 

and  exile  by  an  invadini?  race,  self-determined  both  Houses  were  speedily  organized.    In  t 

upon  alien,  sordid,  and  unrepublican  habits.  Senate,  Robert  Colt,  from  the  Ninth  Distrit 

Will  such  a  bill  as  this  bring  back  peace  and  was  elected  President  pro  tempore^  over  1 

order  to  those  burdened  and  excited  communi-  competitor.  Rial  Strickland,  from  the  Secoi 

ties?     Will  it  restore  their  social  and  industrial  District,  on  a  vote  of  16  to  7;  and,  in  t 

interests  to  their  sale  and  normal  condition  ?  Lower  House,  John  M.  Hall,  of  Windham,  w 

Will  not  the  people  of  the  invaded  States  re-  elected  Speaker  over  George  G.  Sill,  of  Ha: 

gard  a  ten^year  suspension  as  a  mere  temporiz-  ford,  upon  a  vote  of  138  to  89. 

ing  expedient ;  a  brief  and  restless  respite ;  and  A  few  hours  later  Governor  Bigelow  se 

not  a  substantial,  permanent  relief  against  the  his  message  on  public  affairs  through  the  E 
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«ntiTe   Secretary,  who  read  it  to  the  joint  into  execution — the  commission  have  report- 

Aasemblj,  the  two  Houses  having  come  togeth-  ed  that  *'  the  law  works  well,  and  meets  the 

er  for  that  purpose.     He  called  the  attentiou  requirements  of  public  safety.*'    The  li^t  of 

of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  Long  Isl-  poisons,  the  sale  of  which  is  reckoned  as  sub- 

and  Sound,  the  great  commercial  thorough-  ject  to  the  duty  of  registration,  is  found  to  be 

lire  of  Connecticut  on  her  southern  boundary,  too  restricted,  and  should  be  extended  by  add- 

WAS  practically  without  defense,  as  there  were  ing  to  it  *' laudanum,   and  other  dangerous 

BO  fortitications  worthy  of  the  name  between  forms  of  opium.*' 

the  ocean  and  the  sea- ports  of  the  State,  which  Since  July  20, 1881,  when  the  newly-finished 

vfts  thus  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  sea.  portion  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Middletown, 

The  State  depends,  in  this  matter,  wholly  upon  the  South  Hospital,  was  opened  for  the  recep- 

the  Federal  Government.  The  Governor,  there-  tion  of  patients,  above  two  hundred  have  been 

fere,  urged  the  General  Assembly  to  take  such  lodged  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  inmates  of  the 

ledon  as  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Fed-  old  hospital,  the  year  1881  having  begun  with 

en\  Government  to  their  defenseless  condi'  529  insane  persons  under  treatment  and  ended 

tk)ii,  and  induce  her  to  provide  for  it  against  with  781,  of  which  number  not  less  than  719 

I&7  possible  emergency.  belong  to  the  indigent  class,  and  "  are  aided 

From  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  by  the  State " ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  great 

A^coltural  Experiment  Station,  which  was  draining,  the  almshouses  of  the  towns  are  not 

e^lislied,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  1877,  yet  relieved  of  them,  and  their  number  seems 

t  appears  that,  during  the  year  1881,  the  sta-  to  be  increasing. 

§oa's  work  has  been  mostly  directed  to  the  The  trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for 

examination  of  commercial  fertilizers,  fodder,  Girls  state  that  a  large  number  of  *^  neglected 

cd  feed-stuffs  produced,  or  used,  in  Connecti-  youth,  of  both  sexes,  may  be  found  within  the 

(St.  and  to  the  examination  of  milk  and  dairy  State  growing  up,  without  responsible  guard- 

^acts.    As  this  station  had  no  place  of  its  ianship,  in  varying  conditions  of  ignorance  and 

own  for  attending  to  its  operations,  but  from  idleness,  and  plainly  drifting  toward  a  life  of 

t!i«  beginning  was  kindly  tendered  the  use  of  pauperism  ana  crime  ** ;  adding,  "  They  are  to 

catain  rooms  in  Yale  CoUege  for  five  years,  be  found  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  in  the 

tfllJtme,  1882,  the  Board  of  Control  requested  almshouses  of  the  towns,  and  in  other  places 

oi:  the  Legislature  that  it  might  be  furnished  equally  ill-fitted  for  making  them  goou  citi- 

vith  the  means  of  carrying  on  its  work  inde-  zens.'* 

padently  and  efficiently.     Connecticut  was  An  act  was  passed  at  this  session  **  creating 

tbe  first  among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  a  commission  to  consider  the  case  of  children 

OGie  and  put  to  practical  work  an  agricult-  now  in  almshouses.** 

«al  experiment  station.     Its  lead  in  the  es-  A  new  penitentiary  building,  in  a  healthy 

tibJbhment  of  this  service  has  been  followed  location,  is  called  for,  as  the  old  State  Prison, 

Woany  other  States.    They  have  recognized  wherein  the  convicts  are  now  confined,  besides 

tb  wi^om  of  the  action,  and  have  created  other  reasons  of  unfitness,  stands  on  a  ^^  mani- 

B^itations  for  the  same  ends.    Most  of  these  festly  unhealthy  situation.**    The  number  of 

K  OD  a  larger  scale.  sick,  or  sickly  convicts,  unable  to  work,  is  by 

The  Storrs  Agricultural  School  was  author-  that  cause  kept  very  large.    It  is  said  that 

B^bjan  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1881,  and  about  three  fourths  of  the  cases  of  disabling 

tetoaUj  opened  on  the  28th  of  September  of  sickness  can  be  traced  to  malarial  disorders, 

tbt  rear,  and  now  is  in  operation,  with  three  which  cause  necessarily  diminishes  the  income 

B^tmctors  and  thirteen  scholars.    It  is  the  derived  from  the  earnings  of  convicts,  and  in- 

ir^  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and,  having  creases  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

10  example  to  follow,  it  must  reach  success  The  reorganization  of  the  courts  of  the  State 

^roQ^ii  experience.    It  is  intended  to  be  more  is  strongly  urged,  as  they  **  do  not  meet  the  just 

teelaiical,  and  nearer  the  farm,  than  the  Agri-  demands  of  the  people.'*    This  is  especially  the 

«alinral  College  has  been  or  well  can  be.     Its  case  with  "  the  courts  of  first  resort,  or  original 

•^ect  is  not  to  make  scholars,  but  to  train  jurisdiction.'*   The  system  of  the  justices  of  the 

1^^  men  to  be  weD-informed  and  skillful  peace  is  regarded  as  very  defective.    One  thou- 

^eraw  sand  such  justices  are  selected  and  installed 

Two  acts  were  passed  at  this  session — the  every  two  years ;  little  inquirv  is  made  as  to 

^  "^  appropriating  twenty-five  thousand  dol-  their  capacity  and  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 

Iffs  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Agri-  judicial  duties. 

ekwal  Experiment  Station  *' ;  the  other,  *'  pro-  A  bill  "  creating  the  office  of  State  Attomey- 

*i£a^  for  regular  annual  appropriations  to  General "  was  introduced  and  acted  upon  at  this 

ttrk^tural  societies."  session,  but  without  final  result ;  it  was  contin- 

Vith  reference  to  the  law  enacted  in  1881,  ued  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Pending  for  the  licensing  of  pharmacists  in  The  Legislature  closed  its  session  of  1882  by 

^  State,  and  for  the  registering  of  poisons  final  adjournment  on  April  20th.    Among  the 

i  ^  bj  druggists  to  private  people ;  creating,  bills  then  passed,  or  continued  to  the  next  Legis- 

■fcfi,  ft  Commission  of  Pharmacy,  charged  to  lature,  were  the  following: 

•*  tiiat  its  provisions  are  faithfully  carried  A  bill  "  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
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of  the  twenty-sixth  amendment  to  the  State  6,897,885,  and  the  total  number  of  mi! 

Constitution'*;    *' proposing  a  constitutional  eled  8,697,211.     It  should  be  borne 

amendment  to  prohibit, the  manufacture  and  that  the  returns  of  this  road  this  year 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors " ;  "providing  for  the  Shore  Line  division, 
the  issue  of  $500,000  of  three  and  a  half  per  ^^  Connecticut  western  railboa 

cent  twenty  years'  bonds,  to  take  up  and  re-  m  tai        ti  I 

deem  outstanding  State  bonds";    *' imposing  G%ss^Sunings.^^!^^^/.y//////// ///'''.'.. 

a  State  tax  of  one  and  a  quarter  mill  on  the  From  paaftenger  transportation |iio,iio  8o 

dollar,  to  be  assessed  on  the  grand  list  of  Oc-  *roin  freight  transporwuon ib4,07d  24 

tober,  1881 '' ;  '^providing  that  railroad  bonds         Netdefldt 

shall  be  taxed  on  their  par  value,  unless  they        mt     .  .  i  ^.       ir 

are  below  par";   ** providing  that  all  life-in-  ^J^^^^*^^  number  of  passengers  can 


public  schools,  .««««..  »^  ^^,.^,^^. ^  ,       i       i                    i    i   •     • 

cided  upon  by  the  school  visitors";   "provid-  «"^l^y  ^^s  been  expended  m  lu.prov 

ing  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Governor  ^oad,  greatly  bettenng  its  condition. 

Buckingham  in  the  Capitol  Building."  the  Connecticut  valley  railroai 

The  amounts  of  money  from  the  State  Treas-    q^oss  earnings t 

Ury  appropriated  for  various  purposes  at  this     From  passenger  transportJation $io2,Oi;i>  2) 

session,  besides  the  two  items  before  mentioned  ^J^ oJ^'^unTe^i^^^     "  '.''.'.*.'.'.    ^^l'*!'^'!  /^ 

relating  to  agriculture,  are  as  follows:  $5,000 

for  the  use  of  the  Fish  Commissioners;  $3,000  Net  earnings 

to  buy  additional  land  for  the  State  Hospital  ^otd  number  of  passengers  carried,  i 

for  the  Insane;  $d  000  to  Thomas  Lamb  for  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  runi  228,024. 

work  done  on  the  Capitol  building ;  $5,000  for 

grading  the 'Capitol  grounds;   $2,500  for  the  thb  air-une  railroad. 

State  Library  ;  and  $1,500  to  the  commission    Gross  ewnings i^vjwa:^ 

.1 ^_:„:^«  ^g  i.u^  i:^.,^-  !„.„«    t^^  „^«„;^^„      From  passenirer  transportation f7-l,84d  01 

on  the  revision  of  the  liquor  laws,  for  services     From  freight  transportation 74,065  09 

and  expeU'ies."  Total  operating  expenses 

Statistics.— In  obedience  to  the  provision  Neteaminjrs                                          I 

of  thalaw  enacted  in  1878,  "that  the  treasurer  • 

of  every  savings-bank  in  the  State  shall  annu-  Total  passengers  carried,  94,378 ;  ai 

ally  deliver  to  the  Comptroller  a  sworn  state-  miles  run,  170,506. 

ment  of  the  name,  with  amount  to  his  credit.  The  otheb  Koads. — The  gross  eari 

of  every  depositor  who  shall  not  have  made  a  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Bostc 

deposit,  or  drawn  thereon  for  a  period  of  more  $1,065,650.31,   and    the    operating    e 

than  tv/enty  years  next  preceding,"  the  Society  $561,375.62,  making  the  net  earningi 

for  Savings  at  Hartford,  a  bank  incorporated  274.69.     Total  passengers  carried,  1,( 

in  1848,  has  made  this  year  the  required  return,  and  total  miles  run,  641,353. 

the  depositors  unheard  from  for  above  twenty  The  gross  earnings  of   the  Shepa 

years,  and  named  in  the  list,  numbering  572;  were  $62,931.83,  and  the  operating  e; 

the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  unclaimed  $54,393.83,  making  the  net  earnings 

being  $74,817.21;    the  largest  sum  of  single  Total  passengers    carried,    16,524;   ai 

deposits,  $6,878.97 ;  the  smallest,  $1.39.    There  miles  run,  9,930. 

are  in  this  list  22  names  with  $1,000  and  over  Gross  earnings  of  the  New  London 

placed  to  their  credit;  62  with  $100  and  over;  em,  $587,384.48,  and  total  operating  e 

and  51  with  $50  and  over.    These  banks  have  $519,312.18,   leaving  a  net  earning  < 

on  deposit  over  $84,000,000,  the  largest  amount  072.30.    Total  passengers  carried,  420,( 

ever  held  by  them.     There  are  187,471  depos-  total  miles  run,  565.968. 

itors,  each  having  less  than  $500  to  his  credit,  Gross  earnings  of  the  Ilousatonic  roa< 

and  50,523  each  having  over  that  sum.  327.76,  and  operating  expenses.  $561 

The  statistics  of  the  railway  lines  operating  making  net  earnings  $170,127.18.     Tr 

within  the  limits  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  sengers  carried,  340,478 ;  and  total  m 

ending  September  30,  1882,  with  the  exception  539,470. 

of  the  New  York  and  New  England,  the  Nor-  Gross  earnings  of  the  Naugatuck  roa« 

wich  and  Worcester,  and  the  New  Haven  and  898.01,  and  operating  expenses,  $46? 

Northampton  roads,  were  as  follows:  making  net  earnings  $251,032.91.     Pa 

THE  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD.  Carried,  415,391 ;  miles  run,  362,746. 

Gross  earnings $5,987,807  64  Gfoss  earnings  of  the  New  Caanf 

From  pa*son:jcr  transportation..  .»a.3:i8,5i.s  86  $15,108.63 :  Operating  expenses,  $9,268 

From  froi-ht  tninsportJition 2,0ttf>,!>55  52  ««..„:„„o     <*k  o^n  at  .    .r.«L^.,««l,    «««-; 

Totol  orierating  expenses 8,S03,678  97  e«rnings,  $5,840.07;   passengers  earn 

369;  miles  run,  18,240. 

Net  earnings $2,184,128  67  Q^^^^  earnings  of  the  Danbury  and  1 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  road,  $200,993.90 ;  expenses,  $128,002 
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$72,990.73 ;  passengers  carried,  346,- 
js  run,  123,782. 

ilroad  companies  contribute  in  taxa- 
ird  the  expenses  of  the  State,  $484,- 
The  insurance  companies,  including 
ife,  foreign  and  domestic,  $342,831.- 
ivings-bnnks,  $252,886.10. 
hree  great  monetary  interests  pay  in 
more  tlian  five  eigiiths  of  ail  the  ex- 
s  of  the  State. 

e  and  tire  insurance  companies  are 
e  most  prominent  corporations  of  tiie 
me  of  them  the  largest  and  most  pros- 
i  the  world.  The  last  report  of  the 
department  shows  that  the  tire-com- 
d  over  $23,000,000  of  assets,  and  the 
anies  over  $105,000,000. 
;)ort  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  the 
;bt  of  the  State,  reduced  by  the  pay- 
^10,000  during  the  year,  was,  Novem- 
882,  $4,957,600. 

coiit  for  the  education  of  the  121,185 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  last  year, 
^5.16;    of    this  sum   the   State   paid 

• 

ition  to  the  cost  of  public  schools,  the 
fKnded  for  public  education  $49,500 
Normal  School,  $5,000  for  the  Storrs 
tiral  School,  and  $8,388.03  for  the 
Education. 

irgest  item  in  the  list  of  expenditures 
bari table,  humane,  and  reformatory 
.  It  amounts  to  over  $276,000.  It 
the  cost  for  care  of  380  boys  in  the 
School ;  183  girls  in  the  Industrial 
1.079  insane  persons  in  the  hospital 
eiown,  28  in  the  retreat  at  Hartford, 
spitals  outside  the  State ;  57  imbeciles 
hiX)l  at  Lakeville ;  146  sick  and  wound- 
rsin  ho8]»ital3;  100  soldiers*  children 
tDt  towns ;  18  blind  persons  at  Boston ; 
and  dumb  at  Hartford,  and  241  pau- 
rariffville. 

opalatifjn  of  the  State,  by  counties,  in 
i  in  1870,  was  as  follows : 

rsms. 


bo 


1S80. 

mro. 

'            112.042 

95.276 

1           12^.«S3 

209,Oi>7 

62.(>44 

4S.727 

8.\.VS9 

m.(m 

156,.V23 

121,257 

78,  IW 

fi6.570 

24.113 

22.(MK> 

48.8r^ 

SS,r)18 

)tite. 


622,700 


537,454 


ncAL  CosvENTioNS. — The  Republican 
Convention  met  at  New  Haven  on  Sep- 
20th,  little  less  than  five  hundred  dele- 
?in?  in  attendance,  and  nominated  the 
i;r  ticket : 

Governor,  TTilliara  H.  Bnlkeley,  of 
3;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  D.  Can- 
Bridgeport;  Secretary  of  State,  Stiles 
ton,  of  Stonington ;  State  Treasurer, 
'onverse,  of  Stafford  Springs;  State 
>Uer,  Frank  D.  Sloat,  of  New  Haven. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  platform 
adopted : 

The  Republican  party  of  Connecticut  reaffirms  its 
creed  of  all  righto  to  all  men ;  tiie  presei  vuliou  ui- 
violatc  of  each  and  every  constitutioDal  amtiiduieut ; 
a  free  and  fair  ballot  and  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  appropriate  lejkiislation  to  preserve  thi.*  right, 
upon  which  the  integrity  of  our  institutionB  rests;  a 
tariff  reduced  and  revised,  not  only  for  revenue,  but 
also  for  the  protection  of  Aaiericun  labor  against  the 
labor  of  the  Old  World;  the  abolition  of  u^dess 
ottlces ;  equal  taxation  and  a  rigid  economy  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  nation  and  tlie  State ;  tlie  protection 
of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  every  American  citizen  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  education  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  General  and  State  crovemmcnts,  wliich  shall 
bring  its  advantages  to  the  home  of  the  humblest  citi- 
zens;  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  and  its  protection 
against  intimidation,  bribery,  and  corruption  ;  aj'pro- 
j»riato  legislation  for  the  encoum^mcnt  of  commerce, 
the  reduction  of  the  burdens  ol  taxation,  fc^tate  ami 
national,  and  the  limitation  of  expenditures  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Government;  a  juciicious  system  of 
civil-service  reform,  bv  which  competent  oflicers  thall 
l>e  secured  for  the  public  service — Federal,  State,  and 
municipal — and  protected  from  aisessment  and  re- 
moval except  for  cause. 

The  Republican  party,  as  an  earnest  of  its  future, 
refers  to  the  record  of  its  pa.-t  hervioe,  both  in  war  and 
in  peace — to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  tlie  cntrnnchisement  of  a  race,  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  preservation  of 
tlie  honor  of  the  countrj",  the  payments  of  its  debt, 
the  universal  proi^pcritv  at  home  and  peace  with  all 
nations.  It  reveres  tlie  mctnories  ot  its  martyred 
Presidents — Lincoln  and  Garfield— and  it  cordially 
indorses  and  supports  the  administration  of  Prc-ident 
Artlmr,  who,  by  liis  modesty,  his  capr.city,  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  reoplc,  and  by  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  his  public  acts  and  uttenmces, 
has  commended  himself  to  the  confidence  and  ap- 
proval of  hfs  fellow-citizens  without  distinction  of 
jarty.  It  believes  that  all  just  govcniment  derives 
Its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  Lroverned.  It 
lias  confidence  in  the  inte^Tity  and  >:<•<  d  sense  of  tlio 
people,  and  is  not  afraid  to  submit  to  them  ouestions 
which  vitally  alFect  their  prosperity  and  well-bein^'. 
It  therefore  declares  itself  in  favor  of  submitting  to 
the  people,  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  amendment  to  the  Con.'-titution  proposed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  relative  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  of  enforcing  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion whatever  their  will  may  be  upon  that  question. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economy  and  watch- 
(\ilnes8  in  the  expenaitures  ot  the  State^  wo  believe 
they  should  be  regulated  by  a  system  ot  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

We  declare  for  the  encoura^ment  of  State  indus- 
tries ;  the  support  of  the  public  schools ;  a  limitation 
upon  special  and  private*  legislation,  and  the  pa-sago 
ot  liberal  general  laws,  under  which  all  the  citizens  of 
the  State  shall  have  equal  rights,  and  none  shall  en- 
joy exclusive  privileges. 

We  declare  that  the  growing  influences  of  the  great 
corporations  of  the  country  ought  to  be  jealously 
watched ;  that  the  assumption  of  an  v  undue  power  on 
their  part  should  be  promptly  checked,  and  tliat  the 
principle — that  the  people  must  control  the  corroia- 
tions  and  not  the  corponitions  the  people— should  be 
vigorously  maintained. 

The  Democrats,  represented  by  nearly  four 
hundred  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the 
State,  convened  at  Hartford  on  October  4th, 
and  nominated  their  candidates  for  the  several 
public  offices,  as  follows : 

For  Governor,  Thomas  M.  Waller,  of  New 
London;    Lieutenant-Governor,    George    G. 
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Suraner,  of  Hartford  ;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  premc  within  the  limits  of  its  action,  stric 

Ward  Nortlirop,  of  Middletown;  State  Treas-  tion  of  the  powers  assigned  to  it  is  at»olute 

Aitf    A    tJ     n   ^i-:^u    ^*'  Vr^ «     c*  *^  to  the  permanent  preservation  of  that  divi 

urer,  Alfred  R.  Goodrich,  ot  Vernon;  State  exercisVof  sovereign  power  between  the  lo 

Comptroller,  Thom«8  Sanford,  of  Redding.  General  Governments,  which  is  the  ^c\ 

The   following   platform    was  mianimously  the  strenarth,  and  the  glory  of  the  America] 

adopted  *  Seeond,  Our  government  is  tiie  result  of 

'^       '  the  people.    Biuik  of  all  laws  and  all  fom 

Whereas^  The  Democratic  party,  originally  organ-  8U{>reme  sovereign  the  qualified  voters.    T 

ized  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  to  secure  the  ereign  we  owe  ful^ianoe ;  to  honestly  an< 

administration  of  puolic  affairs  by  those  most  loyal  to  aid  this  sovereign  in  the  wise  admini»trati< 

our  form  of  government  as  deflnea  by  the  Constitution,  is  the  highest  outy  of  every  citizen ;  to  a8< 

and  to  the  principle  of  the  sovereiffnty  of  the  people,  establish  the  best  methods  by  which  thl 

upon  whisn  the  Government  is  based,  has  always  can  govern  a  |>owerful,  rich,  and  populous 

aimed  to  meet  political  issues  as  they  have  from  time  the  great  political  problem  now  demandin 

to  time  arisen  in  the  spirit  which  actuated  its  founders,  We  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo]^ 

and  to  determine  such  issues  by  the  test  of  their  rela-  lieve  that  the  absolute  dcspotio  power,  win 

tions  to  the  first  and  unchanging  principles  of  the  government  must  be  vested  in  some  man 

party :  men,  b  most  wisely  and  safely  intrusted  t 

Ani  whereas.  The  great  changes  which  have  fol-  fled  voters ;  and  to  maint  in  the  sovcrei^ 

lowed  Uio  civil  war,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  people,  to  secure  its  wise  exercise,  to  p 

country  in  population  and  wealth,  the  dangerous  and  purity.,  and  to  insure  its  permanency,  y 

growing  eviU  developed  by  years  of  partisan  strife,  necessary : 

without  any  dearly -marked  differences  of  political  1.  To  nold  and  to  encourage  a  firm  an 

conviction  or  definite  object  of  administrative  action ;  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  peoi)le  to  gover 

the  immediate  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  vicious  intelligence,  honesty,  and  patiiotism,  and  : 

habits  that  arc  fast  hardening  into  a  permanent  sys-  such  taith  to  speak  to  our  own  sovereig 

torn,  and  of  securing  the  selection  or  public  officers  and  truly  appealing  to  his  reason  and  ooni 

and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  accordance  seeking  to  make  him  the  slave  of  passion 

with  the  true  underlying  {principles  of  our  Govern-  tim  of  deception. 

ment  and  the  aroused  conscience  of  the  people,  seek-  2.  All  soverei^^  must  govern   by  ag 

ing  expression  in  many  ways,  but  in  every  way  do-  people,  as  sovereign,  must  or  necessity  aln 

manding  a  thorough  clearing  of  the  political  atmos-  govern  by  agents.    The  selection  of  th 

phere,  and  an  honest  and  definite  presentation  of  should  be  determined  by  laws,  so  fTam< 

political  principles,  all  require  a  restatement  of  Demo-  selection  may  be  mode  in  accordance  witl 

cratic  principles  as  applicable  to  the  condition  of  to-  nent  system  adapted  to  the  rejection  of  th 

day  and  the  political  issues  of  the  immediate  future —  tent  and  the  appointment  of  tne  most  fit. 

the  Democrats  of  Connecticut,  in  convention  assem-  8.  To  protect  the  people  in  the  direct 

bled,  do  declare :  power  through  the  ballot,  not  only  by  pro^ 

Ftrd,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  efficient  guards  against  intimidation  and  fi 

its  amendments,  is  the  supreme  law,  and  defines  a  securing  a  true  expression  of  the  people*i 

form  of  government  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  the  called  upon  to  appoint  by  ballot  any  publi 

natural  growth  of  our  history,  and  is  of  all  forms  of  Third.  In  pursuance  of  these  principles, 

government  the  best  adapted  both  to  the  protection  ing  them  to  the  chief  questions  now  at  is 

of  life  and  property  and  the  security  of  personal  free-  vocate : 

dom.    Under  this  form  of  government  the  exercise  of  1.  Strict   economy  in  the  expenditure 

soverei:rn  power  is  not  confined  to  any  one  agent,  but  moneys,  and  the  restriction  of  appropriatio 

is  divided ;  the  exercise  of  certain  specified  powers  is  national  Treasury  to  objects  clearly  of  a  na 

intrusted  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  exercise  acter. 

of  all  other  powers  is  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  2.  A  revision  of  the  internal  revenue 

people ;  to  the  existence  of  tliis  Government  the  su-  the  tariff  that  shall  reduce  taxation,  so  tha 

preme  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  within  nue  shall  not  exceed  the  present  needs  of  t 

the  limit  of  the  powers  to  it  confided,  is  absolutely  ment^  and  shall  establish  a  tariff  upon  tl 

essential,  and  equally  essential  is  the  independence  of  stitutional  basis,  the  {production  of  a  reveni 

the  several  States  and  their  unimpeded  exercise  of  all  to  meet  expenses,  giving  incidental  protc< 

S3wera  not  assinrned  to  the  General  Government.    The  dustries  that  promote  the  general  welta 

onstitution  of  the  United  States,  t<^ther  with  the  protection  to  mere  monopolies, 

constitutions  of  the  several  States,  defines  the  form  of  8.  Legislation  appropriate  to  secure  the 

government  for  one  people,  constituting  ^*  an  inde-  all  unnecessary  ofSoes,  the  clearing  from  th 

structible  union  of  indestructible  States."    To  this  ice  of  all  retainers  of  politicians,  and  the 

form  of  government  wo  give  pur  undivided  support —  pointment  of  such  persons  only  as  shall  1 

a  support  rooted  in  the  firm  conviction  of  its  absolute  themselves  most  fit  by  tests  of  merit  provi 

wisdom  and  strcn^h — and  to  m^tain  and  preserve  and  open  to  the  free  competition  of  every  < 

the  Government  m  its  strength  and  purity  we  deem  4.  Legislation  appropriate  to  secure  a  e 

it  necessary :  selection  of  all  public  ofiScers,  boUi  State  a 

1.  To  give  a  hearty  support  to  tlie  vigorous  action  bv  providing  an  appointing  power  for  ei 
of  the  General  Government  in  the  wise  exercise  of  all  officers,  with  special  reference  to  the  dutic 
powers  to  it  assigned.    The  suprenutcy  of  the  General  formed. 

Government  within  the  range  of  its  powers  is  essential  5.  Legislation  appropriate  to  afford  a 

to  tiie  protection  of  the  whole  people  and  to  the  pro-  ough  protection  against  tVaud  im  the  use  o4 

motion  of  the  general  welfare.  and  to  secure  to  toe  people  when  called  i 

2.  To  fearlessly  maintain  the  independence  of  the  point  any  public  officer  by  ballot  the  pra< 
States  in  the  wise  exercise  of  all  powers  not  assigned  as  well  as  the  right  to  express  their  prefer 
to  the  General  Government.  Sucn  independence  eon-  the  forms  and  protection  of  law. 
tributes  to  the  permanent  strength  of  the  whole  Gov-  Fourth.  Willing  to  recognize  in  a  poli 
emment,  and  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  per-  ncnt  any  act  worthy  of  commendation,  v 
Bonal  freeilom.  approve  the  veto  by  President  Arthur  o 

8.  To  ixjrsistently  oppose  all  strained  Interprota-  and  Harbor  Bill.    Following  in  the  foots 

tions  of  the  power  named  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  Democratic  Presidents  who  have  heretofor 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  being  su-  such  unconstitutional  legislation  by  the 
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wer,  he  ha«  aroused  the  wrath  of  his  own  Prohibitionist.    In  regard  to  Congressmen,  the 

.  otfered  him  the  imnr^ented  insult  of  Democratic    nominees,   Eaton,    Mitchell,   and 

S^f,5r^^I"of^T^H'ot^^VSo"nS  Seymour,  were  elected  from  the  First,  Second, 

citizens  of  this  State  opposed  to  such  ex-  ao"  Fourth  Congressional  Distiicts ;  the  Repub- 

and  unconstitutional  legislation,  to  unite  Means  having  re-elected  their  nominee.  Wait, 

ieteating  the  BepubUcan  party,  which  has  from  the  Third  District.     In  the  Senate  there 

to  approve  the  veto  of  the  President,  as  Legislature  of  1881  it  stood,  Republicans  17, 

fmination  of  the  Congressmen  who  sup-  Democrats  7.     To  the  Lower  House  the  Dem- 

biil  and  opposed  the  veto.  ocrats  elected  109  members,  the  Republicans 

be  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  Oie  State  139.     Jn  1881  the  proportion  of  their  respect- 

d  IS  a  most  unportant  exercise  of  the  sover-  •„^  «r.,«K^»«a  »««  ini  ««^  ^A^T      Tk«  r>™,ui: 

vested  in  the  people.    The  exercise  of  that  ^^^  numbers  was  101  and  147.     The  Republ  - 

been  wisely  guaixied  by  requiring  such  can  majority  m  the  next  General  Assembly  will 

:  to  be  first  approved  oy  the  House  of  be  80  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  2  in 

Elves ;  to  be  then  published  with  the  laws  the  Senate 

,TU^htrA  Se'oetSa  ^Ce^^  .  COREA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Asia,  occupy- 
md  then  only,  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo^  ^°»  *."®  peninsula  opposite  the  Japnnese  i&land 
ection  or  aaoption.  No  member  of  the  of  Niphon  and  bordering  on  the  Chinese  prov- 
can  vote  to  suomit  to  the  people  a  consti-  ince  of  Mantchooria.  The  King  of  Corea  ac- 
lendment  of  which  he  does  not  approve  knowledges  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  China, 
l^tSioT'ht^^^ru.Sri:":  but  has  for  ages  preserved  «  practical  inf 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  from  pendence.  The  Chinese  have  assisted  the  Co- 
nges. We  denounce  the  declaration  of  the  reans  in  their  wars  with  the  Japanese,  who 
p«rty  platform  favoring  the  submission  to  conquered  the  country  in  the  third  century  of 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  the  Christian  era,  and  have  repeatedly  overrun 
it  udL>  to  approve,  as  evasive  and  coward-  ...  1  .  -^^^-u  *.  1  *.u  •  •  -,  1 
ally  im)gnixo  the  eviU  arising  from  the  ^^  *'°^  claiming  tribute  and  submission  down 
itoxicating  liquors.  Wo  believe  the  evils  to  the  present  time.  The  Coreans  are  a  Mon- 
oet  etTectually  checked  by  the  force  of  an  golian  race  (the  Fuyus,  who  founded  the  Japa- 
1  pubUc  opinion ;  they  may  be  partially  re-  nese  Empire),  grafted  on  another  stock  which 
»y  wise  legislation ;  but  such  legislation  i,  .^  evidence  of  Aryan  origin.  For  nearly 
;  he  tK>  oppressive  or  impracticable  in  its  Zil  "^"^^^"^  v*  -n-ijau  wngiu.  xvi  "^«*»j 
as  to  trench  on  the  pcreonal  rights  and  three  hundred  years  the  Coreans,  taught  by 
f  citizens,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  the  terrors  of  invasions  from  the  Japanese  on 
[ws^on.  Ix^slation  so  eoually  affcctmg  the  one  side  and  the  Mantchoos  X)n  the  other, 
in  refermce  to  a  subject  where  all  honest  have  followed  a  policy  of  complete  non-inter- 
ft  common  object,  am  most  safely  he  left  to  «^„^«  «,;fi»  Av-«?««-,»«a 
iual  conscience,  ^ree  from  the  bfindness  of  c<>4J^«  ^'^^  foreigners. 

udice.  We  believe  the  incorooration  of  a  OPENING  OF  Ireaty  Portb.— -Within  the 
ulation  relative  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  last  ten  years,  influenced  by  the  pressure  of 
to  the  State  Constitution  to  be  opposed  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments,  they 
St  principles  of  sound  government.  j^^ve  commenced  to  open  their  gates.  The 
rohibitionists  of  Connecticut  assembled  urgency  of  China  and  Japan  and  the  compla- 
Convention  at  Hartford  in  April,  about  cence  of  the  Coreans  is  partly  explained  by  the 
legates  being  in  attendance.  No  plat-  dread  of  Russian  annexation,  and  the  desire  to 
1^  Hdopted  nor  reported,  but  the  fol-  have  friends  among  the  Western  nations  inter- 
state ticket  was  nominated :  ested.  In  1876  Japan,  in  consideration  of  aban- 
lovemor,  George  P.  Rogers,  of  New  doning  her  traditional  claim  to  tribute,  obtained 
;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  S.  a  treaty  conceding  certain  commercial  privi- 
N  of  Glastonbury;  for  Secretary  of  leges.  The  garrison  town  of  Fnsan,  which  the 
.H.Sage,  of  South  Nor  walk;  for  State  Japanese  had  held  for  centuries  on  the  penin- 
er,  Edward  Tuttle,  of  Meriden;  for  sula,  was  transformed  into  a  trading-station, 
^mptroller,  C.  8.  Harrington,  of  Mid-  Japan  also  obtained  the  right  of  trading  in  the 
^  sea-port  of  Gensan,  on  the  northeastern  coast, 

Sreenbackers  nominated  Tanner  and  in  1880,  in  the  port  of  Inchuin  on  the  west- 

'«n»or,  and Phelps  for  member  of  em  coast,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  capital, 

Bfrom  the  First  District.  Seoul.    The  last  concession  precipitated  a  con- 

ilection  resulted  in  an  almost  entire  vie-  flict  between  the  reactionary  party  in  Corea, 

tbe  Democratic  nominees.  headed  by  Tai-wen-Kun,  the  father  of  the  King 

iggregate  votes  polled  for  Governor  and  late  Regent,  and  the  progressive  party, 

»oat  the  State  in  1882  were  16,598  less  represented  by  the  young  King  and  Queen. 

1 1880,  they  having  been  115,165;  of  The  progressive  party  was  divided   between 

»9,1^  were  cast  for  Waller,  Democrat ;  the  friends  of  Japan  and  those  partial  to  China. 

for  Balkeley,  Republican ;  928  for  Rog-  The  Japanese  military  system  was  introduced 

•Iribitionist ;  and  481  for  Tanner,  Green-  by  the  Japanese  faction.   Commodore  Shnfeldt, 

In  1880  the  entire  vote  for  Governor  working  with  the  American  Minister  at  Peking, 

I,T63,  distributed  into  67,070  for  Bige-  and  aided  by  the  influence  of  Li-Hung-Chang 

poblican ;  64,298  for  Eaton,  Democrat ;  and  the  Chinese  Government,  obtained  through 

Baldwin,  Greenbacker;  488  for  Rogers,  the  Chinese  party  a  treoty,  signed  in  Juno, 
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1882,  by  wliich  Corca  was  thrown  open  to  tations  in  the  Corean  treaties,  instead  of  be 

American   commerce.     A  similar  convention  fixed  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  in  tlie  C 

was  signed  with  China  on  the  same  day.  nese,  vary  from  11  per  cent  on  necessaries 

IxsuRREOTioN. — Four  days  afterward  an  out-  30  per  cent  on  luxuries.     The  Coreans  are  ; 

break  of  the  conservative  elements  resulted  in  allowed  to  charge  higher  tonnage  dues  ^ 

the  massacre  of  the  Queen,  the  heir-apparent  the  Chinese.    Four  ports  are  opened  to 

and  his  bride,  and  the  ministers,  thirteen  in  commerce  of  the  treaty  nations,  but  stram 

number,  who  were  in  favor  of  foreign  inter-  are  proliibited  from  travehug  in  the  intei 

course.    The  Japanese  legation  was  attacked,  The  importation  of  opium  is  strictly  prohiUi 

but  escaped  to  another  town,  and  thence  to  a  Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  engage  ins 

British  man-of-war.     Although  the  Japanese  coasting- trade.     The  export  of  grain  ma^ 

had  no  reason  to  favor  the  concessions  made  interdicted  in  times  of  scarcitv.     There  ^ 

to  China  and  the  United  States,  and  had  no  clause  providing  that  diplomatic  corres|>4 

hand  in  the  proceedings,  they  were  visited  ence  shall  be  carried  on  between  the  cont-i 

with  the  special  wrath  of  the  Corean  mob,  ing  parties  in  the  Chinese  lang^uage.    The  r 

and  only  escaped   a  wholesale  slaughter   by  of  extra-territoriality  is  qualified  by  a  pro vi 

flight.     Within  a  month  the  Japanese  envoy  that  *^  if  in  the  future  the  Corean  Goveran 

re-entoretl  Seoul  with  a  military  escort.     The  shall  bring  the  laws  and  legal  procedure 

people  and  Government  of  Japan  were  greatly  Corea  into  harmony  with  those  prevailing 

incensed  and  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  United  States,  the  power  now  granteJ 

war,  but  tlie  matter  was  compounded  by  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  to  act  judicij 

payment  of  a  heavy  indemnity.     The  usurping  shall  be   withdrawn,  and   American  citic 

rebel  surrendered  on  the  arrival  of  a  Chinese  living  within  the  boundaries  of  Corea  tra. 

force  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  which  ferred  to  the  full  jurisdiction  of  the  native 

the  Chinese  envoy  led  into  Seoul  simultane-  cal  authorities.''    The  favored-nation  clause 

ously  with  the  return  of  the  Japanese  embassa-  also  modified  by  the  proviso  which  was  int. 

dor,  and  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Tientsin,  duced  in  the  Chinese-German  treaty  of  1^-^ 

and  the  King  restored  to  full  authority.  and  in  the  more  recent  one  concluded  >v : 

The  Ambkioan  T«ea.ty. — Great  Britain  and  Brazil.    In  the  Corean  treaty  the  clause  rur 

Germany  hastened  to  conclude  similar  arrange-  "But  all  special  concessions  made  to  the  ra^ 

raents  with  Corea  as  those  secured   by  the  favored  nation  shall  be  explained  and  ma 

American  plenipotentiary.     France  negotiated  public,  so  that  the  contracting  party  mav  knc 

for  a  treaty,  but  insisted  on  the  condition  that  that  such  concessions  have  been  made  to  t 

French  missionaries  should  have  the  liberty  to  favored  nations  under  special  conditions." 

teich,   whicli  the   Coreans  refused   to  grant.  COSTA  RICA  (Rep^blioa  de  Costa  RicJ 

French  Jes  lit  missioniries  have  for  centuries  For  particulars  relating  to  territorial  divisia 

been   the   only  foreigners  who   could   obtain  population,  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  t' 

access  to  Corea.     Their  propaganda  was  for-  *' Annual  Cyclopa)dia"  for  1877. 

bidden.    Yet  at  times  it  was  secretly  protected  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Genei 

by  the  influential  converts  whom  they  gained.  Pr6spero  Fernandez  (entered  office  on  Aogc 

At  other  times  they  have  been  rigorously  dealt  10,  1882) ;  tiie  Vice-President  is  General  Fed 

with,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  suffered  Quiros;  and  the  Cabinet  (at  the  end  of  188 

martyrdom.     The  ex-Regent,  who  headed  the  was  composed  of  the  following  Ministers:  I 

insurrection  in  July,  attempted  to  extirpate  terior  and  Justice,  General   Victor  Guardi 

Christianity  in  186 1,  slaughtering  the  native  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Sell 

Christians  and  putting  nine  Jesuit  missionaries  Jos6  Maria  Castro ;  Finance  and  {ad  intern 

to  the  sword.  War  and  Marine,  Sefior  Bernardo  Soto. 

The  American  treaty  was  framed  under  the  On  the  death  of  General  Tom^  Guard: 

inspiration  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  em-  which  occurred  on  July  6,  1882,  Minister  J 

bodies  those  liberal  principles  which  the  Chi-  zano,  as  First  Designate,  assumed  the  executi 

nese  have  endeavored  to  introduce  in  their  power  provisionally.     The  decease  of  Genei 

treaty  arrangements,  and  which  it  has  recently  Guardia,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been 

been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern-  name  the  President,  but  in  fact  the  Dictati 

ment  to  promote.     The  aim  of  the  Chinese  is  of  Costa  Rica,  provoked  a  marked  exhibiti 

to  escape  from  the  harsh  and  humiliating  con-  of  public  excitement ;  but  the  peaceful  chan 

ditions   which    Great    Britain    imposed  upon  of  government  which  ensued  proved  that  I 

them  after  the  List  opium-war,  and  which  are  long  permanence  in  power  had  been  effecti 

now  maintained  to  be  the  proper  bases  of  in  crushing  out  the  spirit  of  civil  strife, 

treaty  arrangements    with    Oriental   powers.  The  Bishop  of  Costa  Rica  is  the  Right  R< 

The  treaty  introduces  China  by  stating  that  Bernardo  A.  Thiel. 

the  President  of  the  United  States  admits  that  The  Costarican  Minister  to  the  United  Stal 

Corea   has  always  been  tributary  to  China,  is  Seflor  Manuel  M.  Peralta;  and  the  Consi 

"  but  the  treaty  shall  be  permanently  regarded  General  of  Costa  Rica  at  New  York  is  Sefl 

as  having  nothing  to  do  with  this."     The  re-  Jos6  M.  Mufloz. 

strictionof'the  amount  of  customs  duties  which  The    United    States    Minister    (resident 

China  is  allowed  to  levy  is  relaxed;  the  liini-  Guatemala,  and  accredited  to  the  five  Centi 
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k)0  lUcabUce  — Gantemala,  Hoodoras,  Iowb  at  tbe  end  of  1882,  aoconiing  to  the  re- 

KDi,  SaJfatlor,  and  Costa  Kica)  is  Mr.  port  of  the  bondboldera'  committee : 

HllL  Prlndiatoffpwceiitkiui fMI.WXI 

!  miliUrj  force  of  the  conntry  consista  of    Inurett  on  «  par  cmc  tou  (iosa48 

;HHimg  innv.  nominaJly  600  strung,  and     imkHp.!  of  I  p*r  «nt  l«r, BHiym  *'•"*•"* 

uiQa,  comprising  all  male  citizens  between     liitfln>toii7i>er«ntlau 8;o,eM 

[M  of  eighteen  and  fifty-five,  the  reserves  SMifiti 

nudeDpofmen  between  thirty  and  fifty.  Tuul  Bmignd.bt ia.»u/,u 

Ihenoober  susceptible  to  be  culled  upon  This  amount,  even  at  an  ei change  of  10  per 

TTUTM  was  reported  at  16,370  in  1879.  cent,  n-onlil  give  tbe  snm  of  $21,342,827.  Pay- 

.TBTjo.— The  financial  condition  of  Costa  ment  of  the  6  per  cents  is  gnaranteed  o  '    ' 


H  so  flourishing,  would 
ud  more  unsatisfactory 
iKMaiva  year,  and  this 
ibnted  mainly  to  tbe  per- 
:  aitiDlenuice,  during  the 
ii  idiniDist ration,  of  a 
■ma  and  costly  govem- 
Biebinery  alike  incoin- 
lie  with  ilie  require- 
ind  possibilities  of  the 
p.  aid  an  even-increaaiiig 
lebt  HCcraing  from  sac- 
loaoa  tbe  proceeds  of 
ilie  been  applied  in  part 
r  deficits,  while  the  re- 
r  has  been  wasted  in  un- 
ire  pnblia  works.  The 
for  the  fiscal  year  cn<l- 
-11  SO,  I860,  as  given  in 
BBoti  Cycloptedia  "  for 
ir,  was  $2,802,279,  and 
penditure  (3,460,697, 
■  deficit  of  $SS8,316.  In  an  official 
iliasning  from  the  finance  department, 
iag  date  of  October  17,  1882,  the  ei- 
efar  tbe  nine  month*  immediately  en- 
u  estimated  at  |3,371,61S,  to  be  dia- 
MtbUowa: 

|1«,8M  BO 


d  to  grow    the  national 


I,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 


|s.2Ti,ara  ii 

the  revenue  for  that  period  of  nine 
if  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  the 
Jing  April  80,  1680,  wonld  be  bnt 
ID,  and  the  resnlting  deficit  would  be 
DS.97,  or  nearly  doable  the  emoont  of 
nae.  To  lighten  the  harden  of  such 
ma  deficit,  however,  tbeEiecutive,  duly 
ed  by  tbe  Congress,  issued  a  decree  on 
IS,  1882,  ordering  a  reduclioD  of  10 
of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  employed 
OQed  by  the  Government  and  paid  out 
iblic  funds.  Yet,  even  after  deducting 
(nt  from  the  total  estimated  expcndi- 
which,  of  Gonrse,  are  included  many 
other  than  salaries),  as  shourn  in  the 
f  tsble,  the  deficit  wonld  still  exceed 
n>e  by  $740,942. 
veign  debt  of  Costa  Rica  »tood  as  fol- 


stata  property,  and  tbe  customs  receijita ;  and 
the  7  per  cents  were  to  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tobacco  and  spirit  monopolies,  the 
export  duty  on  cofiVe,  and  the  profits  on  local 
railway  traffic.  "In  return  for  this  heavy  in- 
debtedness," says  a  natiie  writer,  "we  hafe 
three  aectiuns  of  railway,  of  tbe  estimated  value 
of  £1,200,000,"  or  say  $6,600,000,  calcD I atbg 
axohange  at  10  percent. 

Tbe  precise  amonnt  of  the  home  debt  it 
wonld  be  difflcuh  to  determine,  in  the  absence 
of  official  returns;  but  with  expendltares  ag- 
gregating $28,541,000  for  tbe  decade  lS71-'80, 
against  an  aggregate  revenue  of  only  $24,920,- 
600,  the  country  must  owe  at  leai^t  $3,620,400 
on  that  score.  "Thus  we  prove  that  there  in 
a  crisis,"  adds  the  writer  already  quoted,  "and 
this  crisis  the  empirics  would  core  by  issuing 
paper  money,  which  would  at  once  lead  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  specie  from  circulnllon;  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  exchange,  and  tbe  consfr. 
qiient  immediate  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  new  currency;  tbe  employment  of  this  last 
in  risky  and  unprodactive  speculations;  tbe  im- 
position of  an  immense  tai  on  future  revenues ; 
and  the  immediate  discredit  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  issues  that  paper  money." 

President  Fernandez  is  said  to  shore  with 
his  Cabinet  ministers  in  the  conviction  that  the 
country's  salvation  depends  npon  the  comple- 
tion o[  the  railway  and  tbe  equitable  settle- 
ment of  [lie  nationsi  debt  The  bondholders 
have  been  informed  that  it  in  nseless  to  expect 
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payment  from  Costa  Rica  until  the  railway  is 
finished.  This  will  require  at  least  two  years, 
and  an  additional  expenditure  of  about  one 
million  pounds  sterling,  to  which  tlie  republic 
declares  its  total  inability  to  contribute  any- 
thin  f^.  Hopes  were  entertained  of  the  poss>i- 
bility  of  raising  the  funds  before  long. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  extinction 
of  the  home  debt,  the  different  banks  dividing 
the  negotiation  between  them.  A  balance  was 
to  be  struck,  and  tlie  amount  due  would  then 
be  paid  by  the  Government  in  $100  bonds, 
which  would  be  canceled  by  the  Anglo  and 
Union  Banks  by  quarterly  drawings  in  which 
the  amount  would  be  employed  as  a  redemp- 
tion fund,  which  might  have  been  received  in 
note?  in  the  custom-house.  Notes  receivable 
in  the  custom-house  were  to  be  issued  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  debt.  The  banks  were  to 
issue  notes  in  consideration  of  a  commission 
of  one  per  cent,  and  agreed  to  redeem  the 
bonds  as  aforesaid  with  the  notes  received  from 
the  custom-house.  These  measures,  however, 
do'not  appear  to  have  proved  successful.  On 
December  4th  there  was  a  panic  in  San  Jos6, 
and  all  who  held  bonds,  notes,  or  drafts,  com- 
menced trading  them  off  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing some  portion  of  the  capital  invested.  At 
the  doors  of  tlie  banks  crowds  gathered  to  ef- 
fect transfers  in  the  streets,  and  notes  of  the 
National  Bank  were  sold  at  25  per  cent  dis- 
count. Public  confidence  was  afterward  par- 
tially restored ;  but  the  extreme  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Government  had  evidently 
produced  an  injurious  rather  than  a  salutary 
effect,  and  there  was  little  likelihood  that  the 
crisis  would  soon  subside. 

Concerning  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  re- 
public, no  later  statistics  have  been  published 
than  those  given  in  the  volume  of  the  ^^  An- 
nual Cyclopaedia"  for  1880. 

The  branches  of  the  railway  so  far  in  opera- 
tion are  those  from  Alajuela  to  Cartago,  via 
Heredia  and  the  capital  (27  miles) ;  from  Pun- 
tarenas,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Barranca  (9 
miles) ;  and  from  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
to  Rio  Sucio  (71  miles) :  total,  107  miles. 

The  telegraph  lines  are  of  the  aggregate 
length  of  454  miles,  with  16  offices,  and,  estab- 
lishing communication  between  the  ports  of 
Puntarenas  and  Limon,  and  the  principal  cities 
of  the  interior,  extend  to  the  frontier  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

For  interesting  details  concerning  public  edu- 
cation, reference  may  be  made  to  the  "  Annual 
Cyclopsedia"  for  1879.  The  establishment  of 
normal  schools  in  each  of  the  provinces  was 
decreed  in  October,  1882. 

The  cordial  relations  of  the  republic  with 
the  neighboring  states  were  maintained  un- 
broken throughout  the  year. 

COTTON -CROP  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  ITS  SpEcino  Manufactures. 
The  cotton-crop  of  1880,  as  returned  by  the 
census,  amounted  to  5,746,414  bales.  This  was 
an  average  of  0*40  bale  per  acre  of  the  land 


planted.  This  crop  was  gathered  from 
teen  States  and  the  Indian  Territory,  am 
yield  of  each  was  as  foUows: 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

(Georgia 

Indian  Territory 

Kentucky.... 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Ijorth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total  United  States 


ACTM. 

BalM. 

2,8S0,()S6 

699,6M 

1,<I42,976 

60S,256 

245,5i>5 

54,997 

2,617,188 

814,441 

85,000 

17,000 

2.667 

l,5i67 

864,787 

60t>,569 

2,09:3,380 

955.8118 

82,116 

20,818 

898,153 

889,59^ 

1,864,249 

622,548 

722,562 

880,621 

2,178.782 

808,642 

45,040 

19,595 

14,462,481 

5,746,414 

Under  the  term  specific  cotton  nianufac 
are  included  establishments  which  work  cc 
into  a  fabric  known  and  sold  under  that  dj 
The  spindles  mentioned  are  those  ma 
yarn  for  mixed  goods,  and  spindles  appi 
nant  to  looms  upon  which  cotton  is  w( 
into  cloth. 

The  returns  of  the  specific  manufactnr 
cotton -yarn  and  woven  fabrics,  incla 
some  cotton  hosiery,  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  spindles 10,6! 

Number  of  looms Hi 

Balc>s  of  cotton  consumed 1,5' 

Number  of  persons  employed,  exclusire  of  admin- 
istration, as  overseers,  operatives,  watchmen,  me- 
chanics, yard-hands,  or  laborers 1 

Sum  of  wages  paid,  io  the  census  year,  to  these 
persons $42,0 

To  the  cotton  consumed  there  shouk 
added  an  amount  for  woolen-mills,  for 
holstery,  increased  amonnt  oonsnmed  in 
cotton  year  over  the  census  year,  and 
total  is  1,740,773  bales.  The  statemen 
the  New  Orleans  Exchange  is  1,705,334, 
that  of  the  New  York  Financial  Chroi 
1,760,000. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  following  da 
will  be  observed — 

1.  That  the  capital  employed  is  the  sa 
the  estimates  of  the  several  owners  or  m 
gers  of  the  value  of  their  mills  and  machii 
or  what  is  known  as  the  plant;  these 
mates  vary  greatly  in  respect  to  indivj 
cases  and  to  sections. 

2.  The  spindles  given  are  the  prodc 
spindleB,  not  including  doubling  or  twii 
spindles. 

3.  The  number  of  operatives  is  assume 
be  the  average  number  employed  for  a 
year,  as  that  was  the  intention  of  the  quesi 
framed.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  avc 
of  the  whole  conntry  in  specific  cotton-mi 
a  fraction  over  sixteen  to  each  thousand  i 
dies,  being  less  in  fine  mills,  more  in  coarse  e 

The  horse-power  available  for  this  wor 
returned  by  owners  or  managers,  appears  t< 

Water-power 1 

Stoam-power 1 

Total S 
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1  would  be  at  the  rate  of  more  than    This  is  more  than  the  power  actaally  used, 
y-foor  horse-power  to  the  1,000  spindles,    probably  hj  one  third. 


8TATI8TICB   OF  8PE0IFI0   OOTTON   MANUFAOTUSEd. 


STATES. 

Number  of 

CapitaL 

SpiadlM. 

Looms. 

▲▼««(•  Boabor 
jrara. 

1 

489 

189 

161 

IT 

$156,754,690 

81,014,769 

17,87^897 

8,185,000 

8w682,087 

1,:J91J64 

542,018 

88,186 

184,701 

27,818 

11,898 

1,842 

ft 

1 , 

.... 

til 

756 

$206,280,846 

10,658,485 

225,750 

STATES. 

OoMoB  cooiomcd. 

Good* 
mmufiictarod. 

Wacw«r 
opontlToi. 

Vftlaoof 
matariab. 

Vain  of 
prodocta. 

B«1m. 

1,129,498 

228,729 

182,849 

29,768 

Cort. 

$68,169,434 

18,258,626 

8,890,408 

1,627,857 

Ponnda. 

482,744,610 

98,574,519 

68,858,265 

12,086,847 

$82,170,861 

6,618,260 

2,750,986 

505,408 

74,290,026 

16,191,758 

9,999,145 

1,725,418 

148.868.080 

29,889,286 
16.856.598 

1 

1 , 

2,981,196 

ll 

1,570,844 

$86,945,725 

607,264,241 

$42,040,510 

102,206,847 

192,090,110 

1STIC8  OF  Special  Mills. — Mills   em-  or  wool ;  some  work  both  fibers,  bat  belong 

in  working  raw  cotton,  waste,  or  cotton-  more  in  the  class  of  cotton  manufactures  than 

ito  hose,  webbing,  tapes,  fancy  fabrics,  in  the  class  of  wool  manafactares.    The  nnm- 

ed  goods,  or  other  fabrics,  which  are  not  her  of  establishmcDts  is  249  ;  bales  of  cotton 

specific  manafactares  either  of  cotton  consumed,  40,597 ;  cost,  $2,888,885. 


STATES. 

CapiUd. 

SpladlM. 

Loena. 

OptnUiTM. 

Wa«M  and 

■alariM  of 
oporathrca. 

Valaoof 

plOdllCtlOB. 

$8,970,808 

6,616,645 

881,500 

255,500 

1534S 

84,922 

9,972 

•  •  •  • 

60,242 

897 

8,894 

284 

•  •  •  • 

8,169 

9,271 

817 

171 

$877,007 

2,598,981 

68,024 

84,947 

$5,689,198 

12,760,128 

285.295 

82^658 

$11,224,448 

4,025 

12,988 

$8,578,909 

$18,860,878 

IINAL  JURISDICTION  IN  THE 
D  STATES.  An  effort  was  made,  in 
Mration  of  the  census  of  1880,  to  pro- 
:h  information  as  would  show  the  sys- 
conrts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  estab- 
I  the  several  States,  and  for  the  United 

a)  States  Coinrrs.-— The  Supreme  Court 
of  nine  judges,  who  are  nominated  bj 
adent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
M  their  oflSce  during  good  behavior, 

be  removed  by  impeachment.  Their 
md  that  of  the  State  from  which  each 
ointed,  were  as  follows  in  1880 :  Chief- 
-Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  Ohio.  Assoei- 
iee» — Horace  Gray,  of  Massachusetts; 
L  Swayne,  of  Ohio ;  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
;  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  California ;  Wil- 
Woods,  of  Georgia ;  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
Jersey ;  Ward  Hunt,  of  New  York ;  and 
.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky.    The  States  are 

into  fifty -nine  districts,  in  each  of 
with  fonr  exceptions,  a  circuit  court  is 
ll ;  and  each  justice  is  required  to  sit  as 
t  justice  at  least  one  term  in  two  years. 
8  also  a  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  District 
tmbia,  and  also  of  each  of  the  Terri- 

Of  the  former  there  are  six  judges, 
the  latter  twenty-five  judges.  In  addi- 
«re  are  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 


commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit  courts. 
These  issue  warrants,  make  preliminary  exami- 
nations, and  commit  or  hold  to  bail  ofienders 
against  the  United  States.  State  magistrates 
also  have  power  to  arrest,  commit,  or  hold  to 
bail,  ofienders  against  the  United  States.  As 
there  are  no  United  States  circuit  or  district 
courts  in  the  Territories,  the  functions  of  these 
courts  are  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  Territories. 

State  Coubts. — The  State  courts  embraced 
in  the  returns  are  those  which  have  original 
or  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction.  Original 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  not  possessed  by  certain 
courts,  except  the  power  to  issue  writs.  This 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  courts  of  last  re- 
sort, known  in  most  States  as  the  Supreme 
Court  (but  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Texas,  as  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ;  in  Connecticut,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors ;  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  in  New  Jersey,  as  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals;  and  in  West 
Virginia,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals). 

In  a  number  of  States,  judges  of  the  highest 
court  are  ex-offieio  judges  also  of  some  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction :  as  the  Superior  Court,  in 
Connecticut ;  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  of  General  Sessions,  in  Delaware;  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  New  York  * 
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the  District  Court,  in  Ohio;  the  Supreme  Court,  To  the  first  of  the  two  subdivisions  in 

in  New  Jersey  ;  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter-  belong  the  City  Courts  of  Mobile,  Mont^ 

miner,  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Court  of  Com-  and  Selma,  in  Alabama;  the  City  Courti 

mon  Pleas,  in  Rhode  Island;  and  the  County  lanta,  Gainesville,  and  Savannah,  in  G 

Court,  in  Vermont.     The  Maryland  Court  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County  i 

Appeals  is  composed  of  the  circuit  judges,  sit-  City  Courts  of  Alton,  Aurora,  East  St 

ting  in  banc.  and  Elgin,  in  Illinois;  the  Superior  C 

In  Massachusetts  original  criminal  jurisdic-  Kennebec  County,  in  Maine ;  the  Superic 

tion  (but  in  capital  cases  only)  has  been  con-  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  Michigan ;  tiie  C 

ferred  upon  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.     In  General  Sessions  in  the  city  of  New  Y< 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  the  City  Court  of  Brooklyn,  the  Superior  C 

supreme  judges  hold  trial  terms  in  the  several  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Courts  of 

counties  for  the  trial  of  all  felonies  and  misde-  Sessions  for  the  cities  of  New  York  i 

meanors,  but  the  court  sits  in  banc  for  the  hear-  bany,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  the  C 

ing  of  appeals.  Court  of  New  Hanover  County,  in  Nort 

In  capitd  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su-  lina;  the  Special  Criminal  Courts  in  th 

preme  Judicial  Court  in  Massachusetts  is  ex-  ties  of  Davidson  and  Rutherford  (form 

elusive.    Exclusive  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases  circuit),  Knox,  Montgomery,  Slielby,  an 

is  exercised  also  by  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  ison,  in  Tennessee ;  the  City  Court  of  1 

Terminer  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  ton,  and  the  Municipal  Court  of  Rutl 

York,  and  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  Virginia.  Vermont;  and  the  Municipal  Courts  o 

In  three  States  special  courts  have  been  or-  and  Milwaukee  Counties,  in  Wiscons 

ganized  for  the  trial  of  all  felonies  (of  which  the  second  subdivision  (^jurisdiction  ex 

class  of  offenses  they  have  exclusive  jurisdic-  belong  the  "  Criminal  Circuit "  Courts 

tion),  namely,  the  Circuit  Court  in  Arkansas,  diana;  the  Criminal  Court  for  the  cou 

the  Superior  Court  in  Georgia,  and  the  District  Canton,    Campbell,    Harrison,    Bracke 

Court  in  Texas.  Pendleton,  in  Kentucky;  the  Criminal 

But  in  the  majority  of  States  the  same  court  Court  for  the  parish  of  Orleans,  in  Loc 

which  has  jurisdiction  of  felonies  has  jurisdic-  the  Superior  Court  of  Cumberland,  in 

tion  of  misdemeanors  also,  either  of  all  mis-  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore,  in  Ma 

demeanors — as  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Illinois,  the  Criminal  Court  of  Jackson  Coun 

Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massa-  Criminal  Court  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  • 

ohusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  the  Moberly  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  i 

Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Vir-  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court,   in  Missour 

ginia,  West  Virginia,   and  Wisconsin — or   of  the  Corporation  or  "  Hustings  "  Courts, 

misdemeanors  not  cognizable  by  inferior  courts,  ginia.    It  may  be  presumed,  however,  th 

as  the  case  may  be — as  in  California,  Colorado,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  concurrent,  it ; 

Connecticut,  Florida,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minne-  tically  exercised  (except,  perhaps,  in  c 

Bota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jer-  the  very  first  importance)  by  the  local 

say.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Isl-  than  by  the  general  court, 

and,  and  Tennessee.    These  courts  of  general  The    trial    jurisdiction    of  justices 

criminal  jurisdiction  are  known  by  various  peace  is  ordinarily  limited  to  misdemea 

titles :  usually  as  circuit  or  district  courts,  but  a  low  grade.    Arkansas,  Mississippi,  ar 

sometimes  as  superior  courts,  or  courts  of  ses-  souri,  as  stated  above,  are  exceptions, 

sions,  or  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusel 

common  pleas.    Their  character  is  for  the  most  Rhode  Island,  justices  have  no  trial  j 

part  similar.    Their  territorial  jurisdiction  is  tion.    In  Maine  and  Massachusetts  cert; 

commonly  (but  not  always)  bounded  by  the  tices  (designated  by  the  Governor  and  s] 

limits  of  the  county  in  which  the  term  is  held,  commissioned)  are  vested  with  trial  j 

In  Vermont  and  in  Virginia  they  are  called  tion  and  entitled  **  trial  justices."     In 

county  courts.  Island  one  justice  in  each  town  (chosen 

In  many  States  an  inferior  grade  of  courts  cases  by  the  Legislature  and  in  others 

exists,  with  jurisdiction  of  misdemeanors  only,  town  council)  acts  as  trial  justice,  and  h 

Such  are  the  county  courts  of  Alabama,  Geor-  is  known  as  a  *^ justice  court."    In  Nei 

gia,  Illinois,  Oregon,  and  Texas ;  also  the  Dis-  justices  have  no  triaJ  jurisdiction  as  sue 

trict  Court  in  Massachusetts,  the  Inferior  Court  they  may  try  certain  offenses  in  their  c 

in  North  Carolina,  the  Probate  Court  in  Ohio,  as  courts  of  special  sessions.    In  Ohio 

and  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Pennsylvania.    In  risdiction  of  justices  is  limited  to  violat 

Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  justices  ot  city  or  village  ordinances.    In  the  rer 

the  peace  have  jurisdiction  of  all  misdemean-  States  the  class  of  misdemeanors  of  whi 

ors.  tices  have  jurisdiction  is  defined  in  the  f 

There  is  a  class  of  courts  found  only  in  local-  either  by  a  Ibt  of  the  offenses  triable  in  j 

Ities  which  either  possess  concurrent  jurisdic-  courts,  or  by  prescribing  the  maximum  ; 

tion  with  some  of  the  courts  already  named,  which  they  are  authorized  to  impose 

or  replace  them  within  certain  defined  territo-  maximum  is,  of  course,  arbitrary,  and 

rial  limits,  o.  g.,  in  a  city,  county,  or  district,  greatly,  the  lowest  being  in  Connecticut 
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Mlira,  or  thirty  (lays),  and  the  highest  in  Kan-  dockets  of  the  courts  of  nltiraate  resort  in  the 

s»(fiT«:  hundred  dollars,  or  one  year).    In  Ne-  States  where  they  exist. 

Tida  justices  try  not  only  misdemeanors,  but  In  Texas,  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  the  court 

also  TiolatioQs  of  corporation  ordinances.  of  last  resort  in  criminal  proceedings  only ;  the 

A  somewhat  remarkable  feature  in  the  juris-  Supreme  Court  enjoys  the  ultimate  jurisdiction 

prodeoce  of  Maine  is  the  power  conferred  upon  in  civil  cases. 

^cices  of  the  peace  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  Investitubs  of  Judges. — There  are  three 

arpvs  in  certain  cases — a  provision  not  found  modes  of  investing  a  judge  with  the  authority 

ii  the  penal  code  of  any  other  State,  except  pertaining  to  his  office:    1.  Election   by  the 

JB  South  Carolina,  where  two  trial  justices,  people ;  2«  Election  by  the  representatives  of 

idnif  jointly,  may  issne  writs  of  habeas  carpus  the  people;  and,  8.  Appointment  by  the  Ex- 

a  like  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  judges  of  ecutive. 

iDj  eoort  of  record.  In  one-half  the  States  of  the  Union  the  first 

The  trial  of  violations  of  corporation  ordi-  is  the  only  mode  in  use ;  and  in  seven  others 

oDces  IS  intrusted  in  some  States  to  police  a  marked  preference  for  this  mode  is  mani- 

pstices;   in  others  to  police  courts,  mayor^s  fested. 

eoQita,  or  recorder's  courts,  created  either  un-  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New 

dff  a  general  law  or  by  special  act.  Hampshire  are  the  only  States  in  which  inves- 

The  survival    of   usages  derived  from  the  titnre  by  appointment  is  the  mode  exclusively 

lavish  system  of  practice  in  criminal  proceed-  practiced  ;  but  in  New  Jersey  all  judges  are 

Q^  is  noticeable  in  several  States,  particularly  appointed,  except  justices  of  the  peace ;   in 

iaibe  maintenance  of  the  distinction  between  Florida,  all  except  mayors;  and  in  Mississippi, 

^  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  the  Court  all  except  mayors  and  justices. 

f<  General  Quarter  Sessions,  in   New  Jersey  The  intermediate  method  (investiture  through 

( vhere  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  election  by  the  Legislature)  appears  to  have  the 

^  Court  of  Common  Pleas  are  ex-offieio  judges  preference  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  South 

<^  both  courts) ;  and  of  the  distinction  between  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

the  Sapreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Common  In  Connecticut  and  Georgia,  a  mixed  system 

PWm  in  Rhode  Island  (whose  jurisdiction  is  prevails. 

wocorrent,  except  in  Providence  County,  and  Where  appointments  are  made  by  the  Gov- 

tbd  Sapreme  judges  are  ex-offieio  judges  of  emor,  they  are  in  some  States  subject  to  con- 

CconDon  Pleas).     In  Delaware  the  same  body  firmation  by  the  Senate,  and  in  others  not.     In 

rf  j«d^  constitute  the  bench,  not  only  of  the  ^^ew  Hampshire  they  must  receive  the  unani- 

Seoerior  Court,  but  also  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  mous  approval  of  the  Governor's  Council,  who 

ai  Tenniner  and  of  the  Court  of  General  also  sign  the  judges' commissions, 

^'swona.  Tknurb  of  Office. — In  Massachusetts,  nil 

Afpellate  JuBisDicnoN. — There  are  some  judges  above  the  grade  of  trial  justices,  includ- 

*iing  departures  from  the  ordinary  system  mg  even  the  judges  of  police  courts,  are  ap- 

fl^ippeds  from  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts,  pointed  for  life.    The  only  other  life  tenures 

^  Deliware,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in  a  has-  are  those  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court 

todj  case  directly  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Delaware,  ana  of  the  Supreme  judges  in 

te  tie  Snperior  Court,  which  is  the  court  of  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

»>■  hA  resort ;  but  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  The  tenure  of  office  of  other  judges,  above 

Gaeral  Sessions  and  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  the  grade  of  justice  of  the  peace,  varies  from 

oainal  cases,  are  final.    The  peculiar  organi-  two  to  twenty-one  years,  the  longest  tei-m  be- 

*»n  of  the  bench  of  the  Delaware  courts  ing  that  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

b  the  effect  of  depriving  a  convicted  prisoner  of  Pennsylvania.     In  the  mjyority  of  cases  it 

if  the  right  of  appeal.  is  four  or  six  years. 

la  Colorado,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  a  Justices  of  the  peace  are  usually  elected  or 

hiceof  the  peace  to  the  County  Court,  which  appointed  for  from  two  to  four  years;   but 

^ai|«Bo  original  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  no  longer  terms  are  provided  in  New  Hampshire, 

*^«I  lies  from  the  County  Court  to  any  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  (five  years  each), 

i^J^fer.  in  Tennessee  (six  years),  in  Delaware,  Maine, 

laXew  York  and  New  Jersey,  a  court  known  and  Massachusetts  (seven  years  each),  and  in 

•ibe  Sapreme  Court  is  interposed  between  Florida  (eight  years). 

;*t  iaferior  courts  and  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Removal  fkom  Officb. — A  judge  may  be  re- 

i  Wetically,  the  Supreme  Court  has  original  moved  from  office  either  by  impeachment,  by 

J««iaal  jurisdiction  ;  but,  practically,  it  does  the  act  of  the  Governor  (whether  at  his  discre- 

j>*  exercise  it.    An  appefd  lies  from  its  decis-  tion  or  on  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 

m  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.    The  system  of  lature),  by  joint  resolution  of  the  legislative 

priltte  courts  in  Illinois  is  somewhat  simi-  body,  by  tlie  action  of  a  court,  or  on  convic- 

!•:  Irat  these  courts  have  no  original  jurisdic-  tion  of  crime  or  of  misfeasance  or  malfeasance 

ibfB^  friminal  or  civil.    There  is  a  system  of  in  office.     Instances  of  all  these  modes  of  re- 

i»«te;"t  courts  in  Ohio.    The  occasion  for  the  moval  occur.    In  some  cases  no  mode  of  re- 

KlB^wtofi  of  these  special  courts  of  appellate  ju-  moval  is  prescribed  in  the  statutes,  but  it  is 

^■^iietioQ  probably  was  a  desire  to  relieve  the  probable  that  indictment  aaid  conviction  would, 
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in  the  absence  of  statutory  provision,  vacate  the  be  made  even  in  the  connty  and  corjjoratio 

seat  of  any  judge  upon  the  bench.  courts. 

Initial  Proobedinos  in  Cbiminal  Oases. —        Mode  of  Trial. — The  mode  of  trial  in  a 

Criminal  proceedings  may  be  initiated  either  by  higher  courts  is  by  jury, 
presentment,  indictment,  information,  or  sworn        In  certain  States  no  provision  appears  to  hav 

complaint.  been  made  by  statute  for  the  impaneling  of 

Prosecutions  in  inferior  courts  are  usually  jury  in  inferior  courts.     In  others,  a  jury  i 

commenced  by  complaint ;  but  in  some  States  summoned  only  on  demand  of  the  accasec 

they  may  also  be  begun  by  information.    In-  Some  States  have  a  system  by  which,  in  -cei 

diotments  may  be  brought  in  the  police  courts  tain  cpurts  of  minor  jurisdiction,  trial  must  I 

of  Kentucky,  the  recorder's  courts  in  New  by  jury;  in  others  it  may  be,  and  in  others 

York,  the  "  inferior  "  courts  of  North  Caro-  can  not  be,  but  must  be  by  the  court, 
lina,  and  the  county  courts  of  Oregon  and        Special  Provisions  to  insure  Speedy  Tbia] 

West  Virginia.     Indictments  may  sometimes  — In  several  States  provision  has  been  mado  fc 

be  brought  in  a  superior  court  and  certified  to  granting  to  offenders  who  are  willing  to  plea 

an  inferior,  as  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Texas,  guilty,  or  to  waive  indictment  and  jury  trial, 

In  Texas  the  district  court  may  certify  an  in-  speedy  hearing  of  the  charges  against  them, 
diotment  for  trial  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  Colorado,  any  misdemeanant  may  appea 

In  the  higher  courts  the  common  mode  of  before  a  justice  and  plead  guilty, 
commencing  prosecutions  is  by  indictment ;         The  same  is  true  in  New  Hampshire,  excep 

but  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  abolished  the  that  the  jnstioe  can  not  receive  a  plea  of  guilt 

grand-jury  system,  and  substituted  proceedings  in  cases  where  the  maximum  penalty  exceed 

by  informsLtion  or  complaint  instead  of  it.    In  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
fourteen  States  proceedings  may  be  commenced        In  New  Jersey,  the  court  of  Special  Quarte 

either  by  indictment  or  information ;  in  several  Sessions  (which  is  in  effect  a  special  term  of  th< 

of  these  the  statutes  require  an  indictment  in  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions)  may  be  oon 

case  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  of  high  grade,  vened  for  the  trial  of  alleged  offenders  whode 

In  North  Carolina,  proceedings  may  be  begun  maud  a  speedy  trial  and  waive  indictment  an. 

by  sworn  complaint.  trial  by  jury. 

The  initiation  of  proceedings  by  presentment        In  Wisconsin,  the  county  judge  of  each  oodb 

is  peculiar  to  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir-  ty,  in  his  capacity  as  an  individual  magistrate 

ginia.    The  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  provide  may  receive  a  plea  of  guilty,  at  the  request « 

that  this  mode  shall  not  be  adopted  in  the  case  an  offender  actually  in  custody,  in  any  ca. 

of  offenses  of  low  grade  where  t|^e  remedy  by  where  the  maximum  penalty  for  the  offei^ 

indictment  is  adequate    and    no   urgent  ne-  charged  does  not  exceed  five  years  in  the  pen^ 

cessity  exists.    In  Virginia,  presentments  may  tentiary. 
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DANA,  RiOHARD  Henry,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer-  best  and  truest  picture  of  sea-life  ever  writte 

ican  jurist  and  author,   born  in   Cambridge,  Resuming  his  college  work,  Dana  graduated 

Mass.,   August  1,  1815;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Harvard  in   1887,  studied  law  under  Jn^ 

January  7,    1882.      He   was  son   of  Richard  Story,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18-=^ 

Henry  Dana,  the  poet  and  essayist  (who  died  His  career  as  a  jurist  and  public  man  was  ^ 

in  his  ninety-second  year),  and  grandson  of  tinguished  by  qualities  of  hiph  excellence.    J 

Chief-Justice  Francis  Dana.     His  early  educa-  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  clear  and  cog^ 

tion  was  received  in  his  native  town,  and  he  reasoner,   and  he  was  frequently  engaged 

entered  Harvard  College  in  1832;  but,  owing  cases  of  great  importance;  such  as  the  le# 

to  over-devotion  to  work,  and  some  trouble  right  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  public  scho-" 

with  his  eyes,  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  in  Maine;  the  defense  of  the  slave  Shadrai* 

his  studies  for  a  time.     His  physician  having  and  subsequently  (1854)  the  more  exciting  c: 

prescribed  entire  respite  from  intellectual  la-  fense  of  Anthony  Burns,  another  slave;  C 

bor,  young  Dana  resolved  to  try  the  benefit  prize  cases  for  the  Government  before  C 

of  a  sea-voyage.     He  accordingly  shipped  at  Supreme    Court,    arguing    (snccessfully)    C 

Boston  as  a  common  sailor,  on  board  a  vessel  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

which   was  bound  to  California  by  way  of  use  war  powers  for  the  national  defense,  cs 

Cape  Horn.     The  remedy  proved  to  be  aidmi-  In  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachuse^ 

rably  adapted  to  his  case:  he  fully  performed  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  politics  "vm 

all  the  duties  of  the  station  he  had  assumed  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Free-Soil "  pai^ 

he  recovered  his  health  entirely ;  and,  on  his  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Lincoln  and  Gr^ 

return,  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  experiences  as  Presidents  of  the  United  States.     In  18^ 

and  adventnres,  under  the  title  of  "  Two  Years  '60  he  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  revisitS 

before  the  Mast"  (1840).     This  work  has  been  California,  and  visiting  China,  Japan,  Eg^r 

pronounced  by  universal  consent  to  be  the  and  returning  by  way  of  Europe.    In  1861 
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Dinted  United  States  District  Attorney  theory  of  descent  was  descended  from  a  man 

tachnsetts,   but  resigned  in  1865,  in  of  original  genius,  bis  other  grandfather  being 

nee  of  not  being  in  accord  with  An-  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  famous  amateur  artist 

*hnson  and  his  coarse  in  the  presi-  in  pottery. 

ofBce.      Harvard    College    conferred  Charles  Darwin  went  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
n,  in  1866,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.     He  from  the  grammar-school  at  Shrewsbury — pre- 
lember  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisia-  sided  over  by  Dr.  JSamuel  butler,  author  of  a 
867-'68,  but  failed  of  election  to  Con-  text-book  of  geography,  and  afterward  Bishop 
ainst  Ben  Butler,  in  1868.     President  of  Lichfield — to  Edinburgh   University.     He 
•minated  him  Minister  to  England,  in  left  there  after  two  years  for  Christ  College, 
Mr.  Schenck,  in  1876,  but  the  Senate  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor^s  de- 
onfirmation.     The  latter  years  of  his  gree  in  1881.     At  Edinburgh  he  gave  some 
spent  in  Europe,  in  investigating  the  attention  to  marine  zoology,  and  before  he  left 
f  international  law,  with  the  intention  he  read  two  short  papers  before  the  Plinian 
ring  and  publishing  a  treatise  on  that  Society,  the  subject  of  the  first  being  the  move- 
it  branch  of  legal  knowledge.  ment  of  the  ova  of  Flnstra.     He  is  known  to 
>ana  was  an  able  writer  as  well  as  have  been  fond  of  the  sport  of  fox-hunting  in 
jurist  and  statesman.    Besides  his  first  his  youth.     At  Cambriage  he  was  greatly  in- 
loted    above),   his  chief   publications  terested  in  the  study  of  botany, 
follows:   "  The  Seaman's  Friend,  con-  In  1831  Captain  Fitzroy,  of  the  ship  Beagle, 
a  Treatise  on  Practical    Seamanship  who  had  just  returned  from  South  Amenca, 
lates),  a  Dictionary  of  Sea-Terms,  Cus-  and  was  commissioned  to  continue  his  explora- 
ttd  Usages  of  the  Merchant  Service "  tions  in  a  surveying  voyage  round  the  world, 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Washing-  offered  to  take  with  him  a  naturalist.    Darwin 
Bton's  *'  Lectures  on  Art,  and  Poems  "  volunteered  to  serve  without  pay,  on  the  con- 
^  To  Cnba  and  Back,''  a  volume  of  dition  that  he  should  have  the  disposal  of  the 
(1859) ;  a  new  edition,   with  continna-  collections,   and   was  accepted.     The  voyage 
Wheaton's  "Elements  of  International  lasted  from  December,  1881,  to  October,  1886. 
(1866),  which  excited  some  unpleasant  They  circumnavigated  the  globe,  visiting  Brazil, 
rerey;  "Oration  on  the  Life  and  Char-  Patagonia,  Chili,  Peru,  the  Galapagos  and  So- 
f  Edward  Everett"  (1865)-  and  **  Oration  ciety  Isles,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Mauritius, 
ington  Common,  at  the  Centennial  An-  St.  Helena,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.     Ko 
iry  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  "  (1875).  scientist  had  received  more  favorable  opportu- 
ttioD,  Mr.  Dana  was  a  contributor  to  the  nities  for  original  work  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
h  American  Review,"  and   wrote  fre-  the  unknown  young  naturalist  of  the  Beagle ; 
r  for  the  pages  of  the  "  Law  Reporter  "  but  no  corps  of  scientists  on  subsequent  ex- 
«  "  American  Law  Review."    He  de-  ploring  expeditions  have  amassed  a  more  co- 
ft  course  of  Lowell  Lectures,  was  an-  pious  store  of  observations  than  he  did  single- 
'nninerons  speeches,  addresses  on  polit-  handed,  or  have  by  their  combined  thought 
d  other  topics,  etc.     He  was  an  earnest  derived  from  them  so  many   profound   and 
tire  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  original  conclusions.     To  the  reports  of  the 
I,  and  served  faithfully  for  many  years  expedition  published  by  Captains  Fitzroy  and 
of  its  mo^'t  efficient  laymen.  King,  Darwin  contributed  a  volume  entitled 
IWIN,  Charlm  Robert.     Tliis  English  "A  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Geology 
1<  distinguished  as  the  expounder  of  and  Natural  History  of  the  Various  Countries 
rdopraent  theorv  of  the  organic  worid,  visited  by  H.  M.  Ship  Beagle,"  which  was  re- 
t  the  home  where  he  had  renided  for  published  separately  in  1846.     The  zoological 
rears,  Down   House,  in  the  village  ot  repults  of  the  cruise  were  worked  up  by  him, 
near  Orpington,  England,  on  the  19th  with  Professor  Owen  and  Messrs.  Waterhouse, 
iL    He  had  suffered  for  some  time  from  Jenyns,  Gould,  and  Bell  as  contributing  spe- 
p»  of  the  heart,  but  was  able  to  do  a  little  cialists,  and  published  before  the  narrative  in 
Dental  work  until  he  was  finallv  pros-  1840,  as  was  the  treatise  on  the  **  Structure  and 
the dav before  his  death.    Charles  Dar-  Distribution   of   Coral  Reefs"   (1842).     Two 
'  he  nsually  wrote  his  name,was  born  Feb-  other    original    treatises,    embodying   further 
II 1809,  at  Shrewsbury,  where  his  father  fruits  of  his  geological  observations,  were  sub- 
«ctidng  physician.  Robert  Waring  Dar-  soquently  published,  and  took  rank  among  the 
i«  father,  was  the  third  son  by  his  first  classics  of  that  science— a  volume  on  the  "•  V  ol- 
iw  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  author  of  canic  Islands  visited  during  the  Voyage  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,"  and  was  celebrated  for  Beagle  "  (1844),  and  "  Geological  Observations 
)Idnej»  of  his  speculative  views,  some  ot  in  South  America  "  (1846).     Other  memoirs, 
foreshadowed  the  famous  doctrine  ot  based  upon  the  opulent  store  of  observations 
hw  grandson  became  the  teacher.  Charies  gathered  by  Darwin,  are  incorporated  in  the 
ia'8  father  was  also  a  thinker  in  science,  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Geological  Society,  the 
*icho»enaFellowof  the  Roval  Society,  first  in  the  volume  for  1888,  and  further  re- 
igave  his  main  attention  to  his"  profession,  suits  are  recorded  in  various  papers  on  botany 
»  mother's  side,  also,  the  author  of  the  and  entomology.    He  read  a  paper  before  the 
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Geological  Society  in  1837,  just  a  year  after  his  Charles  Darwin  never  recovered 

retarn,  on  the  subject  of  the  *' Formation  of  physiological  disturbances  produce 

Vegetable  Mold/^   in  which  he  broached  a  sickness,  from  which  he  was  almost 

theory  tbat  illustrates  liis  singular  genius  for  sufferer  during  the  ^ve  years^  crui:: 

understanding  the  processes  of  nature.    The  only  by  the  quietest  mode  of  livini 

observations  ou  which  the  theory  was  founded  carefullest  regimen,  that  he  was  ab 

were  begun  soate  time  before.    He  arranged  himself  in  moderate  health  and  worl 

then  for  experiments  which  took  forty  years  to  The  periods  of  reconvalescence  fron 

mature.    The  results  of  these  experiments,  and  blesome  fits  of  indisposition  with  wh 

the  final  elaboration  of  his  theory  of  vegetable  afiSicted  he  turned  to  account  in  pi 

mold,  were  given  in  the  latest  work  of  his  patient  observations  and  ingenious  e: 

life,  the  volume  on  *' Earthworms,''  the  im-  with  nature.    In  the  beginning  of  1 

port  of  which  was  given  in  the  "  Annual  Cy-  years  after  his  return,  he  married  1 

clopaedia"  for  1881.    The  discovery  of  the  im-  Emma  Wedgwood.   In  1842  they  toe 

portant  relation  of  the  habits  of  the  earth-  residence  at  Down,  Beckanham,  in  t 

worm  to  the  sustenance  of  all  terrestrial  life,  of  Kent,  where  he  was  a  magist 

like  that  of  the  geological  significance  of  the  pecuniary  circumstances  were  such 

coral  zo6phyte,  exemplifies  the  originality  of  him  above  the  material  cares  of  life, 

Darwin's  mind.    He  was  a  solitary  worker,  lieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  devotin 

with  his  mind  bent  singly  upon  the  book  of  gies  to  supplying  the  daily  wants  of 

nature.    No  scientific  discoverer  has  owed  less  About  a  year  before  he  died  he  fell 

to  his  book-learning,  to  the  premonitions  and  fortune  of  his  elder  brother,  the  fait] 

suggestions  of  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.    His  tastes  were  aln 

His  character,  too,  was  elevated  above  the  am-  scientific.    In  art,  music,  amuseme 

bitions,  jealousies,  and  controversial  propensi-  ture,  politics,  or  society,  he  took  bu 

ties  of  the  ordinary  man  of  science.     He  struck  terest.    Charles  Darwin's  manners  a: 

out  new  paths  of  investigation,  and  the  truths  were  simple  and  child-like.    In  his 

which  he  came  upon  made  less  stir  than  if  he  was  altogether  amiable  and  kind.    H 

had  discovered  the  key  to  problems  for  which  and  unoonscionsness  of  his  own  grea 

many  were  searching.    He  had  so  little  of  the  remarkable.    In  sending  a  communi< 

hackneyed  ways  of  the  professional  scientist  Journal,  he  would  ask  for  its  inse; 

that  the  mass  of  good  work  which  he  had  ac-  doubting  hesitancy.   The  influence  of 

complished  before  his  doctrine  of  evolution  di-  attention  and  sympathy  upon  youn( 

vided  the  scientific  world  into  opposite  parties  men  was  incalculable.     He  was  eve 

procured  him  very  inadeqnate  recognition.    In  listen,  suggest,  and  assist.    The  in 

1870,  when  his  name  was  presented  for  election  his  writings,  also,  was  powerful  in 

to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  Emile  the  modest,  conscientious,  and  gen< 

Blanchard  spoke  of  him  as  an   ^Mntelligent  which  distinguishes  modem  scientl 

amateur,"  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  of  his  work  sion  in  England.    His  sons,  George  a 

as  the  "  froth  of  science."    The  younger  scien-  Darwin,  aided  him  in  the  multitu 

tifio  thinkers  of  England  and  Germany  had  at  searches  which  he  continued  withi 

that  time  accepted  his  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sion  to  the  close  of  his  life, 

species,  but  in  France  he  had  few  adherents.  From  the  time  when  he  went  tc 

In  1872  he  was  defeated  a  second  time,  but  in  Down,  Darwin  devoted  himself  to  € 

1878  he  was  triumphantly  elected  a  correspond-  and  testing  the  theories  of  the  ev 

ing  member  of  the  French  Academy.  species,  of  which  hints  had  been  t 

Darwin's  work  on  board  the  Beagle  won  him  in  his  journal  of  the  voyage  and  ot 

nothing  but  credit.    The  scientists  of  England  writings.    In  1851  and  1853  the  R 

recognized  him  as  an  accurate,  watchful,  and  published  a  valuable  and  thoroughly 

sagacious   observer.      Some,   particularly  Sir  monograph  on  the  family  Cirripedia, 

Charles  Lyell,  in  the  fertile  suggestions  strewn  of  singular  crustaceans  loiown  as  bai 

through  his  journal,  adumbrations  of  the  great  sea-acorns.     In  another  monograph, 

doctrines  which  he  set  forth  in  his  riper  years,  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  det 

saw  the  reflections  of  thoughts  which  were  fossil  species  of  the  same  family.     I 

forming  in  their  own  minds,  and  perceived  the  1859  was  given  to  the  world  the  i 

marks  of  an  original  mind  of  the  highest  order,  work  in  which  the  Darwinian  theor 

The  ingenious  and  highly  important  inductions  pounded  and  elucidated,  with  its  full 

presented  in  the  work  on  the  coral  reefs  found  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Nati 

general  acceptance,  and  have  remained  the  cur-  tion ;  or,  the  Preservation  of  Favort 

rent  doctrine  until  the  present  day,  although  the  Struggle  for  Life." 

essential  modifications,  suggested  by  Murray,  The  doctrine  of  Darwin  is,  in  gen 

seem  likely  now  to  supplant  the  original  theory,  that  of  the  evolution  of  organic  typ( 

The  simple,  yet  intensely  interesting,  "  Natu-  the  operation  of  the  law  of  natural 

ralist's  Voyage  round  the  World,"  the  first  or  the  adaptation  of  the  type  to  it 

edition  of  which  was  published  in  1845,  made  ment  through  the  survival  of  the  f 

him  known  to  the  reading  public.  viduols.    The  elements  of  this  evolut 
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fined  to  be  tbe  perpetuation  through  the  prin-  was  assailed  in  theological  circles  with  a  vehe- 

dple  of  heredity  and  the  accumulation  through  ment  hostility  which  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

^  principle  of  variation  of  the  traits  which  His  book  on  ^'  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selec- 

are  best  suited  to  survive  the  destructive  strug-  tion  in  Relation  to  Sex,^^  in  which  the  doctrine 

^e  for  existence,  in  which  the  weaker  individ-  was  applied  to  the  development  of  the  human 

1^  perish  and  the  old  traits  brought  down  species,  published  in  1871,  raised  this  hostility 

from  former  conditions  of  life  disappear.   Ideas  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  brought  upon  the  pacific 

(€  evolution  were    already  penetrating    the  and  gentle-souled  author  a  storm  of  denunci- 

tbooght  of  the  time,  and  were  the  outcome  of  ation  and  angry  objurgation.    Many  eminent 

tbe  materialistic    and    utilitarian  philosophy  men  of  science  withheld  their  acquiescence  in 

which  dominated  the  younger  minds  of  £ng-  the  theory,  and  were  disposed,  from  religious 

bud,  where  it  had  its  birth.    Darwin  was  nat-  and  philosophical    grounds,  to    give  greater 

ailly  not  the  first,  nor  the  only  one,  to  con-  weight  to  the  scientific  objections.     "When  the 

eeive  this  great  theory,  which  harmonized  with  bulk  of  scientific  authority  ranged  itself  on  the 

the  reigniusr  system  of  philosophy.     Without  side  of  Darwin,  the  theologians  admitted  the 

seeking  for  the  original  enunciation  of  the  de-  compatibility  of  the  theory  of  descent  with  the 

Tdopment  hypothesis  in  the  writings  of  Aris-  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  more  readily  than 

lode  or  Lncretiaa,  in  the  philosophical  theories  they  have  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  sci- 

9t  Kant  or  Laplace,  in  Goethe's  scientific  spec-  ence  upon  their  discovery  in  less  scientific  ages. 

ektions  or  Baffon's  bold  guesses,  without  iden-  Darwin  published,  at  short  intervals,  a.  se- 

tifriog  it  with  the  fantastic  theories  of  Eras-  nes  of  works  embodying  his  amazingly  ex- 

wm,  or  assailing  its  originality  on  the  strength  tensive  observations  with  reference  to  the  de- 

of  the  similar  views  which  had  been  put  forth  velopment  theories,  and  then,  before  his  death, 

t  generation  before  by  the  German  scientist  gave  to  the  world,  enforced  by  a  wealth  of  ob- 

Lffliarck,  there  were  scientific  thinkers  of  Dar-  servations  and  illustrations,  collected  through 

lia'i  own  time  who  were  ruminating  over  the  long  years,  one  or  two  other  important  scien- 

woe  conception.     The  idea  was  in  the  air;  tific  discoveries.    The  law  of  circumnutation 

ad  one  thinker,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  had  in  plants  (see  *^  Annual  CyclopsBdia"  for  1880) 

^ependentlj  arrived  at  conclusions  almost  was  elucidated  in  ^'  The  Power  of  Movement  in 

i^ntictl.    He  generously  waived  the  question  Plants  "  (1881),  and  his  theory  of  the  influence 

ef  precedence  when  Darwin  stepped  forth  as  of  earthworms  in  fertilizing  the  soil  (see  **  An- 

ik  tocher  of  the  new  doctrine.     To  collect,  nual  Cyclopeedia"  for  1881),  in  *'The  Forma- 

Pitasatize,  and  interpret  the  mass  of  evidence  tion  of  Vegetable  Mold  through  the  Action  of 

tiich  Darwin  brought  to  bear  upon  the  theory.  Worms,  with  Observations  on  their  Habits" 

ad  to  deduce  those  secondary  laws  which  ex-  (1882).     His  most  important  work  bearing  on 

pi&a  the  manner  of  tbe  development  of  species,  the  theory  of  descent,  besides  those  mentioned 

vcre  feats  which  Darwin's  genius  for  investi-  above,  is  **The  Variations  of  Plants  and  Ani- 

p!ioo  and  theoretic^  deduction  alone  could  mals  under  Domestication"  (1867).    The  other 

^  accomplished.    The  theory  was  at  once  works  of  this  category  are  **  The  Various  Con- 

•cpepted  by  many  of  the  leading  minds  in  trivances  by  which  Orchids  are  fertilized  by 

«KMe.   Others  contributed  additional  proofs.  Insects"  (1862);  *'The  Movements  and  Habits 

ftmenlarly  Haeckel,  whose  strong  scientific  of  Climbing  Plants"  (1865);  *' The  Expression 

Bttfinition  led  him  further  than  Darwin's  cau-  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals  "  (1 872) ; 

^As  and  conscientious  spirit  would  allow  his  "Insectivorous  Plants"  (1875);   "The  Eflects 

9T1I  ri^rous  theoretical  powers  to  carry  him.  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 

Wkel  brought  valuable  corroborative  evi-  Kingdom"  (1876);  "The  Diflerent  Forms  of 

^  from  the  science  of  embryology.    New  Flowers  and  Plants  of   the  Same  Species" 

fecoreries  in  paleontology  added  strength  to  (1877).     Darwin's  books  were  tilled  with  an 

^  hypothesis  year  by  year.     But  Darwin's  immense  assemblage  of  facts.    His  method  was 

wi  original  observations  on  the  production  to  pile  instance  upon  instance  until  the  reader 

^Tariations  in  fowls,  pigeons,  and  rabbits,  on  forms  the  conclusion  in  his  own  mind.     It 

^wtj  and  hybrids  in  plants,  on  the  relation  of  seems  as  though  his  mind  had  gone  through 

^  habits  of  insects  to  the  fertilization   of  the  same  process,  and  only  reached  the  theo- 

^ts,  on  the  sexual  attractions  of  animals,  retical  conclusion  after  the  accumulation  of 

wwork  in  co-ordin Siting  a  host  of  facts  and  the  host  of  facts.     Really,  his  theories  were 

P^mena,  many  of  them   before  unnoted,  thoughts  of  his  youth,  which  he  spent  his 

^i  the  terms  of  his  theory,  made  up  a  body  whole  life  in  testing  and  proving.    The  com- 

^Jffoof  which  left  little  to  be  done  in  the  bination  of  such  a  genius  for  theoretical  specu- 

™ration  or  the  demonstration  of  the  doc-  lation,  with  the  spirit  of  the  most  patient  and 

fcse  of  iiatnral  selection.    The  discrepancies  exact  scientific  observer,  is  an  example  which 

^m  ^"^^"^^^ticies  in   his  theories  were   as  has  done  as  much  to  improve  scientific  method 

^m  ^'T  P^^<^^*^^  by  liJro  as  by  his  opponents,  as  his  ideas  have  to  stimulate  scientific  thought. 

femind  was  always  open  to  doubts,  and  more  A  majority  of  the  scientific  world  have  adopted 

^7  to  admit  objections  and  accept  modifi-  Darwin's  views  of  the  evolution  of  organic 

2*«s  and  qualifications  than  his  more  ardent  nature.    A  German  bibliographer  has  enumer- 

*"oples  thonght  right.     The  new  doctrine  ated,  in  a  catalogue  of  36  pages,  embracing  812 
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authors,  tho  booke  which  have  been  written 
sbODt  the  DarHmian  hjputhesig. 

DELAWARE.  Statb  Govehkhsst.— The 
Stute  officers  during  the  j'ear  were  as  fuUows: 
Governor,  John  W.  Hall,  Democrat;  Secretary 
o(  Stole,  James  L.  Wolcott;  Treasurer,  Rob- 
ert J.  ReynoUta;  Auditor,  John  F.  Stuata;  Ad- 
jutant-General, J.  Part  Postloa ;  Huperintend- 
ent  oF  Public  Instrnction,  James  II.  Graves ; 
Attorney-General,  George  Gray;  Secretary  of 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Richard  Uarrington  ; 
State  Librarian,  B.  R.  Kenney.  Judiciary : 
Chief--TD9tice,  Joseph  P.  Comegys;  Associate 
Justices,  L.  G.  Wales,  John  W.  Honston,  and 
Edward  Wootton ;  Chancellor,  Willard  Sanls- 
bary. 

STATisnca.  —The  Btate  debt  may  be  stated  as 
follows ; 

Th(  bondi  dDil{n»t<'d  u  "Serlei  A," 

Efmb\t  OB  Iho  flnl  cl»j  of  Juljr.  1  NSa, 
C  redeenuUfr  tt  the  option  of  the 
Sbils  ■[  ut  Urns  iftcr  ths  first  d>y 

ofjBlv.  tB.  !BJt (MO.OOOOO 

Fram  wblDb  dsdoct  lUnongl  ndsenMd 
Juurr  1, 13:3 H.OonoO 

B*luceda>"S<rtM  A' tl<IO,<)00  M 

The  lioiidi  dBslgnaUo]  u  "  SeHsa  D."  pi/ibia  on 
the  Krel  dmy  of  July,  ISVl,  but  red^-Eooble  M 
tho  option  nr  tbe  Stits  u  uir  tlmv  after  tho 

am  iij  at  J  a\  J.  WTt WOO.OMW) 

The  bandt  de ilriatad  u  "  Sarlee  C."  pinble  on 
the  flnt  diy  of  Jn^.  1901,  but  wlnmable  at 

BritY.yut  July,  1991 IM.DOOflO 

Total  amoQDl  of  hooded  debt  of  the  Slste  on  the 

achool-n.ndhond....' "... flJS.flOO  W 

Bond  of  the  aisle  to  the  ecbool  fund,  bearini 

piyibleoo  theflrMOaTorJulT.  1»<M^ .'    1S«,TM  00 

CartlBoite  of  IndaMediMU  beU  by  Dclawaro 
ColUgs  SS.OOIHM 

Total  aowunl  of  SUle  debt,  JaoDiiy  1, 1S83. . . .  tiM.lW  00 


The  semi-annual  interest-bearing  tavestment 
is  OS  follows,  viz. : 

Mortcage  on  JnnetloB  and  BmkHatir  RollrrMiL  1100,000  00 
UorlmiKS  on  Brskvaur  and  Frankfonl  Rail- 
road....     WM.OOO  00 

I,l7a>hiireaorFarmertf  BankltoelLattSO Ca.iOO  00 

W  shatei  of  lialloul  Bank  of  Delaware  atock,  at 
l»» »,»00  00 

The  aggregate  investments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  fuud  ainoiint  to  (4UG,T49. 


Tola]  amonnt  of  actual  ncaipia 

Total   amouDl   due   the   State   from 

Ainonnl  doe  ihe  Bute  frem  the  Break' 


ulfUnd... 


•OTS.O! 


.Ainfremte  Inruatmenta  tor  tbe  beneSt  of  acli 

niBd «a,7*900 

Amount  due  tbe  Sute  lr.m  all  aourcea  Jannai; 

l.ltSt.... Tfl^BS 

Cash  In  the  Treaeurr  belonninf  to  the  general 

iBIereil  and  redeem  bonda  call^  Ibr  Janourf 

1.  1=5* I9,M1  «0 

EiMUDfuIetioTer  UahlUliea (S»»,8M  US 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer, the  receipts  and  expenditures,  present 
and  anticipated,  for  the  year  1S82,  were  as 
follow ; 


fill 


Total  amount  actnallydleburMd (HSM  U 

orbondacalQ^rorJuTiiaryVl-*!.     M.OOO  00 

four  per  cent  bond*,  due  January 

1,  In* 14,300  00 

Amonot  applicable  to  Kbool  tund 
derlied  from  Inveetmenu  rbr  the 

eenldoile  uMndebledneaa  to  Dela- 
ware College 3.1M  00 

Total ttll 

Balisc*  or  reoelpta,  preaent  and  anticipated..     |l 

The  general  balance  in  the  Treasury,  bi 
ing  to  the  general  fund,  including  ail  m 
due  the  State,  wae  fOB.eSS.Se. 

Of  this  amount,  $66,999.83  was  pr« 
available. 

The  school  fiind  was  angmented  by  thi 
version  of  the  certificates  of  loan  to  the  ] 
deiphia,  WiimingtoD,  and  Baltimore  Ba 
Company  into  cash,  $40,700. 

"  Withont  increasing  the  present  rate  o 
ation,"  says  Governor  Hall,  in  his  mesas 
the  Le^slatnre,  "  the  aohool  fund  may  b 
further  augmented  by  Iransferring  to  the 
a  certain  portion  of  the  reFennes  of  tbe 
belonging  to  the  general  fund.  The  rs 
which  tlio  bonds  o(the  State  are  being  < 
guished  warrsDts  the  conclusion  that,  o 
first  day  of  January,  1665,  after  defrayin 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  govern 
and  redeeming  hII  the  bonds  embraced  it 
ries  A,'  there  wilt  be  a  surplus  in  the  Tre 
belonging  to  the  general  fund.  The  bone 
braced  in  'Series  B' will  not  be  redeei 
until  July  Ist,  i,  n.  1886,  during  wliich 
the  surplus  will  steadily  increase  by  tlie 
annual  receipts.  Now,  in  order  to  avoi 
existence  of  an  idle  and  inactive  fund  i 
Treasury,  and  to  utilize  the  moneys  as  thi 
received,  I  recommend  that  a  portion  o 
revenges  now  belonging  to  the  general  fu 
appropriated  toward  the  support  of  tht 
scliools  of  the  State.  This  can  be  done 
out  postponing  the  payment  of  the  fon 
cent  bonds  beyond  the  period  of  their  ma 
or  redeeniabilitv." 

The  Legislature  of  1880-'81  made  a 
creased  appropriation  tor  colored  school 
during  the  year  ending  June  30.  1S82, 
was  an  increase  of  83  per  cent  in  the  nt 
of  schools  and  of  1,124  m  the  number  of  p 
There  is  a  school  for  colored  pnpiU  in 
hundred  except  one  in  the  State.  Eicl 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  the  receipts  foi 
ored  schools  amounted  to  $5,.')29.03 ;  nc 
of  schools,  G5 ;  of  pupils  enrolled,  S,0S7. 
schools  are  nnder  tbe  charge  of  the  Deli 
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82,874 
77,716 
86,U19 

X9,S04 
68,515 
81,606 

ie  
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ion  for  the  Ednoation  of  Colored  Peo-  The  statistics  of  Delaware's  cotton  mann- 

factaresare:  Establishments,  8 ;  capital,  $874, - 

in inber  of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  in-  570;    spindles,   46,188;  looms,    822;    officers 

dind  and  insane,  and  also  the  number  and  operators,  797;  bales  of  cotton  consumed, 

ent  feeble-minded  children  now  main-  7,512;    pounds,    8,236,184;    cost    of   cotton, 

I  the  various  institutions  outside  of  the  $427,855 ;     pounds    of    product,     2,807,969 ; 

le  expense  of  which  is  apportioned  to  yards, -8,644,028;  wages  of  operatives,  $192,- 

rent  counties,  are  as  follow  :  727 ;  value  of  products,  $871,007. 

nsrlTmnlA  Instltation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb..      1  PoUTICAL  CONVENTIONS. — Under  the  present 

'"vJ;.i!!l"in".m^tSn?tt^L^^^^                 ^®  Constitution  each  county  has  three  Senators 

ji&ylvama  institutioQ  for  toe  Instruction  of  the  :,                -n                ^..*^i       ▼•!. 

. 2  and  seven  Kepresentatives  m  the  Legislature, 

insylvania  Training-school  for  Feeble-minded  while  the  population  of  New  Castle  County  is 

^^>'lVMik■HMpitjd*fo^the*IIiime!i^';              2  greater  than  that  of  Kent  and  Sussex  together. 

—  This  inequality  furnished  the  chief  local  issue 
^^  in  the  politics  of  the  year.    Both  political  par- 
op  alation  of  the  State  as  finally  returned  ties  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  remedy,  and 
and  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  Governor  Hall,  in  his  message,  uses  the  fol- 
as  follows:  lowing  language  on  this  point:     ^*The  large 

growth  of  population  and  wealth  in  New 
Castle  County  since  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  has  rendered  an  increase  of 
representation  from  that  county  in  the  Legis- 
lature a  necessity.  It  is  your  duty,  therefore, 
to  adopt  such  legislation  as  will  result  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  needed  change  or  re- 

e  population  in  1880,  74,108  were  males  ac^ustment  of  the  basis  of  representation  in 

SOO  females;  137,140  native  and  9,468  the  General  Assembly.^' 

bom;  120,160  white  and  26,448  col-  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 

Dover,  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  adopted  the 

le  population,  but  36,965  were  not  na-  following  platform : 

'  the  State.     Of  the  foreign  population,  «,«,,.          *  -r.  i 

irA  rtf  Tm«>i    1  AQQ  ^#  ■cT^^rk    1  1  fyo  «l  The  Republicans  of  Delaware,  m  convention  as- 

ooK    7Z'   ;  u      ^i  f  nf  *^V.^'^^^^-  ""^  Bcmbled^  Reaffirm  their  adherence' to  the  cardinal  doc- 

tt,  285  of  Scotch,  and  208  of  Canadian  trines  of^Republicanism  as  enunciated  by  our  National 

Of  the    native   population   born   else-  Conventions.    We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  those 

than  in  Delaware,    11,059    were   from  great   constitutional   doctrines,  the  enforcement  of 

rlvania,    9,662    from    Maryland,    2,238  which  has  made  and  continued  a  government  "  of  the 

^ew  Jersey,  1,321  from  New  York,  642  n^':^,'Z^i  a^^f  A'/fSl%^ttion  of  aU  Amen- 

Virginia,  264  from    Massachusetts,    217  can  industries,  believing  that  the  working-men  of 

Connecticut,    and     1,194   from    various  America  ought  not  to  oe  compelled,  upon   unfair 

States  of  the  Union.  tormsj  to  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  ot  Europe  ;  a 

M  ma^o,  iw*  ♦!,«  c«^«4>a'qq  ooq  »»«1a<,  4^n.'vnf  «r  fostcnug  care  of  our  shipping  intereats,  that  American 

fe  were  m  the  State  88.298  males  twenty-  eomme^  may  have  a  fivini  chance  in  the  se«8 ;  a 

etrs  ot  age  and  over,   of  whom   27,447  ju^t  and  wholesome  reform  of  the  civil  service  as 

Mtive  whites,  4,455  foreign  whites,  and  against  the  Democratic  "spoils"  system;  a  free  bal- 

wlored.    Of  persons  ten  years  old  and  lot,  fair  count,  and  honest  return,  as  apiust  the  shot- 

ri  16,912  were  unable  to  read,  and  19,-  ^^  "^^  tissue-paper  ballot,    ^ye  aftrm  our  adher- 

ra»-»«Lki    *         ."      Z     u        fl  ijo^  ence  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  and 

rere  unable  to  wnte,  of  whom  6,630  were  i^^^l  self-government,  but  declare  that  we  are  a  na- 

«  whites,  1,716  foreign  whites,  and  11,-  tion  and  not  a  league ;  and  we  believe  that  free  schools 

»lore<l.    There  were  living  in  the  United  and  a  common-school  education  are  the  only  sure 

«  155.517  natives  of  Delaware.  foundations  of  a  free  government. 

^riing  to  the  censnMhe  state  produced  tH?.t°P?lit„nri^A*'GUeld"«'^t^^^^^^^^^^ 

^m  bushels  of  corn,  378,508  of  oata,  and  deep  damnation  of  hU  taking  off,"  and  embalming 

''<2  of  wheat.     Accurate  statistics  of  the  him  in  tearful  memory,  we  tender  to  President  Ar- 

of  peaches  and  berries  are  not  at  hand,  thur  and  his  Administration  our  fullest  confidence. 

e  were  on  farms  21,933  horses,  3,931  mules  Taking  office  under  ^'^^fP{|?'*«l^,  ^^^^i;^^,^ 

MUMi  n  01Q          \J                  n)r  no  A  -^'i  I.  stttnccs,  at  a  cntical  period,  his  coolness,  courajfe,  ex- 

"^  5,818  workmg-oxen,  27,284  milch-  ^^^^j^.^  abilitv,  and  devotion  to  the  true  princij^es  of 

^s<),4oO  other  cattle,  21,967   sheep,  and  Republicanism,  not  only  excite  our  warmest  admira- 

^  swine.  tion,  but  demand  our  unqualified  and  continued  sup 

«  following  are  statistics  of  Delaware's  V^l}:    ,    ,       ^   ^            .        .     ^.. .  ».  .   .   , 

ifartnroa .  v»«»Ka»  ^»* Ao»«Ki:^i.m^»4-<,  ^TAR .  ^V 6  dcclare  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  to  be 

ll4iK  «;.;  ^a^^^  ?^  establishments,  746 ;  ^^^^rthy  of  the  continued  cSnfiaence  of  its  peonle, 

ii'f  i&,»05,822  ;  males  above  sixteen  years  because  having  been  so  long  in  power  they  have  be- 

»  wnployed,  10,250 ;  females  above  fifteen  come  utterly  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as 

»  of  age  employed,   1,426  •    children  and  expressed  from  time  to  time  in  their  petitions  to  the 

•»  employed,  962 ;  yearly  wages,  $4,267,-  Le f  si^ture  ;  thev  have  been  extravagant  of  the  peo- 

T«ln/^/     \     •  1     AiA  ono  7^1          1       Ir  pie's  money,  and  by  a  system  of  accounts,  both  m 

jralneof  materials,  $12,828,461 ;  value  of  ^^^^  ^^  'ciunty  financed,  have  concealed  from  the 

^^  820,514,438.     Nine  States  are  infe-  people  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  public 

to  Wiware  in  manufacturing  interests.  funds ;  they  have  been  profligate  beyond  parallel  in 
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their  allowanoes  to  legislative  attach^M.  attorneys, 
printers,  etc.,  bv  whicli  they  have  created  and  main- 
tained a  Rin^  at  the  public  expense ;  they  arc  opposed 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  man^s  cliildren,  bctievin;^ 
tliat  the  ignorance  of  the  many  is  neccssurv  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  few  ;  throwing  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  immipration  into  this  State,  thev  have  steadily 
opposed  public  improvements;  they  nave  neglected 
to  take  advanta^  of  the  low  rates  of  interest  upon 
which  money  can  be  borrowed,  and  by  a  system  of 
unwise  and  injurious  taxation  have  crippled  the  ener- 
gies of  our  people  and  failed  to  protect  the  abundant 
supplies  auci  advantages  with  which  nature  has  blessed 
us  ;  in  short,  they  have  illustrated  the  Bourbon  who, 
learning  nothin<:r  new,  tics  us  to  the  dead  past,  regard- 
less of  the  magnificent  enei^es  and  improvements 
which  everywhere  surround  us ;  that  while  nature, 
climate,  situation,  proximity  to  markets,  ore  all  favor- 
ing our  StatCj  we  nnd  the  one  impeding  obstacle  to 
be  Democratic  control.  To  rcmeciv  these  evils  we 
declare  ourselves  to  be  the  Party  of  Progress  and  Re- 
form, and  affirm  our  adlierenoe  to  the  following  doo- 
trines  which  we  believe  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people: 

Bopresentation  on  the  basis  of  population  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  true  republican  government,  and 
ought  to  be  established. 

The  State  should  be  divided  into  senatorial  and 
representative  districts,  and  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assemblv  should  bo  elected 
in  such  districts  exclusively  by  tlie  people  thereof: 
and  the  counties  divided  into  levy  court  district-t,  ana 
the  commissioners  elected  exclu4vely  by  the  people 
thereof;  tlius  securing  the  ri^ht  of  the  minority  to  bo 
represented  in  both  these  bodies. 

All  county  officers  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people  thereof,  and  thoir  pay  should  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  tlie  service  rendered. 

Our  present  judicial  system  ouirht  to  be  simplified, 
so  that  justice  in  civil  and  criminal  causes  may  bo 
more  speedily,  less  expensively,  and  more  conven- 
iently administered. 

More  liberal  exemption  laws  should  be  enacted,  ap- 
plicable to  all  debts  hereafter  contracted,  and  in  any 
such  enactments  it  should  especially  bo  provided  tliat 
wages  for  the  current  year  should  oe  wliolly  ejcempt 
from  attodiment  or  execution  process. 

Our  present  assessment  and  collection  laws  wore 
conceived  in  sin  and  bom  of  iniquity  ;  the  purposes 
of  their  bein^  was  and  is  exclusively  to  perpetuate 
the  misrule  ot  the  Democratic  partv,  and  their  admin- 
istration by  the  levy  courts  of  tae  several  counties 
has,  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  been  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  freemen,  costly,  ui^just,  partisan, 
and  dishonest. 

That  to  secure  these  objects  and  insure  a  wise  econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money,  and 
the  natural  and  legitimate  growth  of  our  State,  the 
time  has  come  for  such  a  general  remodeling  of  our 
laws  and  system  of  government  as  to  demand  a  change 
in  the  or^nic  law ;  and  we  therefore  declare  our- 
selves in  tavor  of  a  convention  of  the  people  to  so 
alter  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  otate  as  will 
secure  that  retrenchment  and  reform  so  necessary  to 
its  growth  and  prosperity. 

Albert  II.  Carry,  of  Snssex  County,  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor,  and  Washington  Hast- 
ings, of  Wilmington,  for  Congressman. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
Dover,  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  adopted  the 
following  platform: 

Betohed^  That  the  results  of  wise,  honest,  prudent, 
and  economical  administration  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Delaware  for 
many  vears,  are  attested  by  the  admirable  condition 
of  our  finances,  combining  a  State  credit  as  hiirh,  with 
taxation  na  low,  as  the  richest  and  proudest  of  our  sis- 
ters of  the  Union. 


That  with  assets  exceeding  our  liabilities 
debt  has  been  rapidly  reduced  and  funded  a 
favorable  rates  of  interest,  and  on  terms  th£ 
speedy  extinction  within  control. 

That  the  duty  of  popular  education  has 
filled  by  a  oommon-scnool  system  steadily 
and  liberally  sustained. 

That  strictly  complying  with  public  obli| 
a  dollar  has  been  lost  to  the  Treasury  by  tl 
tion  of  a  Democratic  official. 

That  security  to  property  and  person  has 
fully  maintained,  except  in  a  single  case,  w 
rancorous  fanaticism  of  our  political  oppc 
feated  the  adminbtration  of  justice,  and  pi 
shocking  crime  from  being  vl^ited  with  coi 
ishment. 

Jiesolved^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  an 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  State— either  by  i 
tional  convention  or  legislative  enactment 
be  necessary  to  reform  and  improve  our  ju 
tem^  give  to  New  Castle  County  a  just  anc 
portion  of  the  representatives  in  the  Lcgisl 
correct  the  many  deficiencies  of  the  present 
tion. 

Betohedj  That  despite  the  misrepresentai 
hood,  and  abuse  poured  upon  them  by  t 
press  and  orators,  the  laws  of  Delaware  i 
the  assessment  and  payment  of  taxes  afibr 
ample  facilities  for  tne  qualification  of  eve 
far  greater  than  the  regibtration  laws  of  Pei 
and  New  York  under  the  control  of  the  I 
party. 

Jiesolvtd^  That  we  cherish  the  fVee-school 
one  of  the  corner-stones  of  a  good  and  stab 
ment,  and  are  in  favor  of  its  further  improv 
development  as  an  educator  of  the  poor  a.H  ^ 
rich ;  but  we  denounce,  as  an  obstacle  to  cdu 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  which  loo 
the  gradual  establishment  of  mixed  f^choole 

L'uolved^  That  the  interests  of  all  classes 
pations  of  the  American  people  demand  an 
thorough  revision  and  reform  of  the  presen 
unjust,  antiquated,  and  obstructive  systei 
laws,  and  the  substitution  in  lieu  thereof 
clous  and  moderate  arrangement  of  duties 
ports  which  w  ill  check  the  growth  of  monc 
crease  the  public  revenue,  and  tliereby  rcj 
taxes  unnecessary,  will  benefit  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  revive  American  shipping, 
open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  our  agriciut 
ucts  and  to  our  manufacturers,  and  enabh 
compete  in  foreign  markets,  will  secure  ste 
and  a  reduced  cost  of  living  to  the  laborii 
and  tend  to  avoid  the  disastrous  conflicts  bet 
ital  and  labor  which  result  in  large  degr 
glutted  home  market  and  consequent  stoppoj 
and  production. 

B€9olv€d.  That  the  exposure  at  last  of  the 
tinned  and  systematic  frauds  in  the  po^ta 
the  admitted  ruin  of  our  once  glorious  na' 
recommittal  to  the  hands  that  destroyed  it ; 
and  profligate  expenditure  in  every  branch  o 
lie  service,  whicn  attained  this  year,  in  a* 
the  interest  upon  tlie  public  debt,  to  the  le 
of  $800,000,000,  should  warn  the  j»eoplc  of 
sity  of  withdrawinff  the  control  of  the  Feii 
emment  from  the  Republican  party. 

JiesoUed^  That  the  shameless  and  cruel  c? 
the  Republican  chairman,  Jav  Hublxjll,  of  i 
aG;e  of  the  wages  of  every  Federal  employ^, 
ot  age  or  sex,  with  his  public  assurance  tha 
tion  "  is  not  objected  to  in  any  official  qu« 
volves  tlie  entire  Republican  Adrainistrati 
meanness  and  guilt  of  his  conduct,  which 
visited  by  the  condemnaticn  of  all  lionest  n 

lieioh'ed^  That  in  their  retention  in  place 
trust  of  Dorsey,  the  Star  Route  plunderer 
advancement  of  similar  notorious  and  di: 
characters  to  positions  of  partv  leadership 
ware  and  elsewhere,  the  Repulblican  mono, 
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a  shameless  effrontery  offensive  to  the  pub-  sion  of  1856-'57.     Immediately  after  this  he 

of   decency  and  degrading  to  American  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and  the 

r.  That  no  incident  of  American  pontics  is  MetliodUt  Episcopal  Conference  of  1868  ac- 

ipt  and  discreditable  than  the  proposed  bar-  cepted  him  on  trial,  and  assigned  him  to  the 

ale  of  the  confidential  otfices  of  the  United  Princess  Anne  chnrch,  in  the  Snow  Hill  dls- 

iat«  by  the  solid  Republican  party  in  that  trict,  where  be  preached  for  one  year.     At  the 

lisreputablo  renege  and  r)ohtical  adven-  ^    £  ^hat  time  Mr.  Lore  withdrew  from  the 

qualiiicd  himselt  for  the  alliance  by  com-  ...              ,         •        i.     iir-i    •   _x                      i 

>  worst  elements  of  society  to  accomplish  ministry,  and,  going  to  Wilmington,  resumed 

ii&tion  of  the  lawful  debt  of  an  ancient  and  the  study  ot  the  law  under  the  late  Chancellor 

•ommoo  wealth.    And  that   the  open  and  Bates.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  No vem- 

coalitioa*  mide  or  tendered  everywhere  her,  1861.    In  1869  he  was  appointed  Attomey- 

i    tha    bouth  by  the  admmistratiou   with  r«^r>.^-«i    ««/i  ^^^^A  +1,^*  ^ffi«^^««  «^««« 

leal  prostitute  Ld  ready  recipient  of  radi-  General,  and  held  the  office  five  years. 

Aud  offleial  position,  deserves  and  must  A  WO  Ureenback  Conventions  made  nomma- 

!  ftc-tm  and  contempt  of  all  decent  men.  tions,  and  two  Temperance  Conventions  were 

,  That  we  view  with  apprehension  the  ere-  held,  which  made  no  nominations.     The  State 

a   overgrown  army  of  officials,  and  their  Grange  took  action  against  bribery  at  elections, 

control  over  and  interference  with  popular  j«^            «           *      x^.       vj-i.-^ 

by  the  corrupt  use  of  public  money  and  a^^  m  favor  of  representation  by  districts. 

leir  oSiMal  powers;  anJ  that  we  denounce  The  election  resulted  m  the  choice  of  the 

Ldntslly  f^lse  and  dangerous  the  present  Democratic  ticket     The  vote  was  as  follows : 

^^m"  of  the  Republican  party. in  relation  Stockley,  16,558;  Curry,  14,620;  majority  for 

fifties  and  declare  that  if  our  elections  are  Of^^ui^,,    1  qqq     t«»«    ia  kco  .  Ti.»o*;««fl    i>i 

Lad  free,  and  the  form  of  our  government  ia  Stockley,  1,938     Lore,  16,563;  Hastings,  14,- 

tained,  the  public  olflcjes  must  be  flUed  and  6^0;  majority  for  Lore,  1,923.     The  Legisla- 

«i  with  a  view  to  honest  and  efficient  public  ture  is  unanimously  Democratic  in  the  House, 

id  not  be  midd,  as  they  now  are,  the  mere  and  contains  but  one  RepnbUcan  in  the  Senate. 

'^"Vi  ^^??°J'ff\^a  nf  oil  «.if  ^r^Mi^^  nU?  ^^  LONG,  Gkorob  W.,  commaudcr  of  the 

.,  That  the  eiF3rts  of  all  self-respectmsr  clti-  ,.           |.'              itu.             'iii? 

iUwara  are  due,  and  are  hereby  earnestly  ^^^t   exploring   vessel   Jeannette,   perished   of 

aasist  in  defeatin'^  at  the  polls  a  party  led  hunger  with  a  number  of  his  crew  while  en- 

ized  as  is  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  deavoring  to  retreat  to  the  settlements  on  the 

lo  seek  to  contro  the  Stote  not  for  its  true  Lena  River,  in  Siberia,  in  the  winter  of  1881. 

^^^'r^^'LrXfof^^^^^^  S^  Long  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States 

dod  iifnoranca,  race  prejudice  and  profligacy  -Navy,  of  the  rank  of  commander.     He   was 

id  the  corrupdng  power  of  money  gathered  born  in  New  York,  in  1844.  He  passed  through 

loat  the  State.  the  course  of  naval  instruction  at  Annapolis, 

es  O.  Stockley,  of  Sussex  County,  was  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  service  to  the  grade  of 

ted  for  Governor,  and  Charles  B.  Lore,  lieutenant,  which  he  attained  in  1869.    In  1871 

aington,  for  Congressman.  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  two  years, 

lesO.  Stockley  was  bom  in  Georgetown,  which  he  spent  in  Europe.    He  married  Miss 

member  6,  1819,  and  received  the  rudi-  Wolien,  at  Havre.    He  was  attached  to  the 

of  his  education  at  a  local  school.     He  service  of   the   French  line  of  transatlantic 

mented  this  by  a  course  at  a  private  steamers  for  a  time.    From  1876  to  1878  he 

in  Philadelphia,  after  which  he  engaged  directed  tlie  training-ship  St.  Mary,  at  New 

rcaatile  business  in  that  city,  and  subse-  York. 

J  ia  Millsboro,  Sussex  County.     While  De  Long  had  already,  in  1874,  taken  part  in 

at  Mdlsboro  he   was   elected   County  the  polar  expedition  of  the  Juniata,  under  the 

arer,  and  in  1856  Sheriff.     In  1873  he  was  command  of  Captain  L.  Braine.    While  the 

d  State  Senator,  and  in  the  second  session  vessel  was  lying  at  Upernavik,  in  Greenland, 

I  term,  in  1875,  was  made  Speaker  of  the  he  undertook  the  perilous  task  of  penetrating 

•e.   Of  late  years  Mr.  Stockley  has  been  farther  to  the  northward,  at  the  head  of  an 

J  known  as  a  railroad  man.     He  has  been  exploring  party,  in  the   steam-launch  Little 

Kne  years  President  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  Juniata.     He  pushed  through  the  ice  to  within 

iorgetown.    He  is  a  large  landholder,  and  sight  of  Cape  York,  where  he  was  hindered 

on  one  of  his  farms,  some  three  miles  from  landing  by  the  pack.    Scarcely  had  he 

Georgetown.  returned  to  the  Unitea  States  when  he  volun- 

Arles  Brown  Lore  was  born  at  CantwelVs  teered  and  was  engaged  to  lead  the  Jeannette 

?e,  now  Odessa,   March   16,    1831.     His  expedition,  which  was  to  be  fitted  out  at  the 

^y  Eldad  Lore,  was  engaged  there  in  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  of  the  "  New  York 

«r  business.     He  received  a  rudimentary  Herald."    (For  the  record  of  the  voyage,  and 

ition  in  the  public  school  at  CantwelPs  of  the  hardships  and  untimely  end  of  the  com- 

je,  and  after  a  preparatory  course  at  the  mander  and  his  companions,  see  Geographical 

Uptown  Academy  he  entered  Dickinson  Proobkss  and  Discovery.) 

f?e  in  1848,  and  graduated  with  the  honors  DENMARK,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 

8  class  in  1852.  Northern  Europe.    The  King,  who  must  be  a 

^  leaving   college   he  commenced   the  member  of  the  Lutheran  Evangehcal  Church, 

'of  the  law  under  Judge  John  K.  Find-  which  is  the  state  religion,  exercises  the  execu- 

^  Philadelphia.     He  served  as  Clerk  of  tive  power  under  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 

loiue  of  Kepresentatives  through  the  ses-  who  are  responsible  to  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet. 
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The  Kigsdag  oonsiBts  of  two  Houses  —  the 
Landsthing,  of  66  members,  12  nominated  for 
life  by  the  King,  and  the  rest  chosen  for  eight 
years  by  the  indirect  system  of  election ;  and 
the  Folkething,  of  102  members,  elected  di- 
rectly by  universal  suffrage  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  The  dependency  of  Iceland  has 
its  own  Constitution  and  Legislative  Assembly, 
the  Althing,  with  a  minister  for  Iceland,  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  and  responsible  to  the 
Althing,  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 

The  present  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  IX, 
bom  April  8,  1818,  was  appointed  to  the  suc- 
cession by  the  Treaty  of  London  of.  May  8, 
1852,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession 
made  the  following  year.  He  succeeded  Fred- 
erick VII,  November  16,  1863.  Prince  Fred- 
erick, the  heir-apparent,  was  bom  in  1848. 

The  present  State  Council,  which  was  first 
formed  June  15, 1875,  is  composed  as  follows : 
J.  B.  S.  Estrap,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Presi- 
dent ;  Otto  Ditlev,  Barcn  Rosenom-Lehn,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  appointed  October  11, 
1875;  E.  V.  R.  Skeel,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
J.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Religion  and  Public 
Instruction,  appointed  August  24,  1880 ;  J.  M. 
y.  Nelleman,  Minister  of  Justice  and  for  Ice- 
land ;  N.  F.  Ravn,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  ap- 
pointed January  4,  1879,  and  since  April  1, 
1881,  Minister  of  War.  The  Council  acts  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  King.  The  Crown 
Prince  has  a  seat. 

Statistics. — ^The  area  and  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  according  to  the  census 
of  February  1,  1880,  were  as  follow : 


other  countries.  Emigration  is  mostly  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  considerable  fr>r 
about  a  dozen  years  past.  There  were  765 
emigrants  in  1868, 4,859  in  1869,  3,525  in  1870, 
3,906  in  1871,  6,893  in  1872,  7,200  in  1873, 
8,322  in  1874,  2,088  in  1875,  1,581  in  1876, 
1,877  in  1877,  2,972  in  1878,  3,103  in  1879, 
5,667  in  1880,  and  7,985  in  1881. 

CoMMEBGE. — The  trade  of  Denmark  with 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  was  re- 
ported for  1880  as  follows  in  crowns  (1  crown 
=26-8  cents) : 


COUNTRIES. 

Kiif^Iand 

Germany 

Bweden 

Norway 

Russia. 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France  

Iceland 

Greenland 

United  States 

Danish  Antilles 

Brazil 

Faroe  Isles 

Other  natkint 

Total 


Import!. 


68,oei,ooo 

76,994,000 

80,428,010 

66^28,000 

27,162.000 

26,718.000 

fi.1 14,000 

15,770,000 

10,298,000 

i.on.ooo 

6,1C4,C00 

1,675,000 

2,824.000 

841.000 

4,27(»,000 

998.000 

8,112,000 

8,194,000 

695,000 

478,000 

17,867,000 

1,244,000 

1,018,000 

148,W0 

808,0110 

6,000 

429.000 

4S8.000 

18,0dl,0€0 

2,014,000 

227,8S6,000 

196^7,000 

■1? 


The  imports  and  exports  of  the  different  ;'^ 
classes  of  merchandise  in  1880,  compared  with  ' ' 
those  of  1879,  were  as  follow  in  millions  of  .. 
crowns  and  tenths  of  millions :  !" 


DIVISIONS. 

Area  In 
•qaora 
mllM. 

POPULATION. 

M%lf. 

FamaU 

Toul. 

City  of  Copenba^n 
Islands 

5,076 
9,850 

10S,852 
425,844 
432,604 

126,998 
4d9,SS4 
485,847 

1,001,679 

284,850 
86.%67S 
808,611 

Jutland 

Total 

21,667 

967,860 

1,969,089 

ABTICLRS. 

1880. 

18T*. 

Alimentary  articles .... 

Raw  materiab 

Manufactures 

Machinery  and  other 
means  of  production. 

Import! 
87-8 

53*8 

12-4 

Exports. 

1610 
21-7 
10-4 

18-4 

Importa. 
78ft 
65-2 
56-0 

• 

9-8 

Expo«^ 
122-6 
16-9 
7> 

10-d 

Total 

227-4 

196-6 

199*0       16S-m. 

The  total  area  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
Danish  crown,  including  the  inhabited  portion 
only  of  Greenland,  is  758,885  square  miles. 
The  population  of  the  Faroe  Isles  is  11,221 ; 
of  Iceland,  72,438 ;  of  Greenland,  about  10,000 
(in  1878) ;  of  the  Antilles,  88,763 ;  making  the 
total  population  of  the  dependencies,  127,400. 
The  population  of  Denmark  and  its  dependen- 
cies is  therefore  2,090,400  altogether.  Includ- 
ing Fredericksberg  and  other  suburbs  the  pop- 
ulation of  Copenhagen  was  273,323  in  1880. 
The  population  of  the  other  chief  cities  was  as 
follows:  Aarhuus,  24,831;  Odense,  20,804; 
Aalborg,  14,152;  Randers,  13,457;  Horsens, 
12,652.  The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were 
all  returned  as  Evangelical  Lutherans  except 
1,363  Reformed,  3,000  Catholics,  3,087  Bap- 
tists, 792  Irvingites,  1,722  Mormons,  1,919  of 
other  sects,  3,946  Israelites,  and  1,074  of  no 
religion.  All  were  bom  in  Denmark  and  its 
possessions  except  33,152  of  German  and  24,- 
148  of  Swedish  bii*th,  with  about  5,000  from 


Navigation  reports  state  that  in  the  coastii^^^  ^ 
trade  14,813  sailing-vessels,  registering  l^^C 
580  tons,  and  6,426  steam-vessels,  registers.  -i 
164,879  tons,  entered  Danish  port«  in  IJ 
and  in  transmarine  commerce  15,935  sailii 
vessels,  registering  793,205  tons,  and  7,! 
steamers,  registering  511,987  tons.  The 
chant  fleet  of  Denmark  counted  in  1881  3,4 
sailing-vessels  above  4  tons,  aggregating  2< 
555  tons,  a  decline  of  9,646  tons  since  IT 
and  202  steamers,  of  51,984  tons,  an  incrc 
of  6,860  tons  in  the  same  period. 

There  were  985  miles  of  railroad  in  o] 
tion  in  1882,  of  which    775   belonged  to 
state.    The  state  telegraph  counted  2,205  m^ 
of  line  and  5,840  miles  of  wire  in  1880. 
dispatches  sent  aggregated  1,125,000,  of  wl 
besides  37,900  officialdispatches,  442,000 
domestic  and  644,000  international.     The  m 
her  of  letters  and  postal- cards  carried  by 
post-office  was  29,604,000. 

Finance. — The  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
1880-81  (ending March 31st)  amounted  to 
745,463  crowns  ($13,868,000),  against  47,5 
957  crowns  in  1879-'80 ;  the  expenditures 
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47,543,367  crowns  ($12,742,000),  against  44,- 
170,634  crowns  in  1879-'80.     The  budget  for 
1^2-'83,  voted  May  12th,  provides  for  a  total 
expenditure   of  52,624,199  crowns  ($14,108,- 
OQOi.  and    states   the  revenues  at  49,856,050 
erown^  C$12,093,000).     Of  the  total  receipts, 
9,117,000  crowns  are  raised  by  direct  taxes  im- 
posed on  land  and  houses;  30,791,000  crowns 
are  raiseil  bj  indirect  taxation,  of  wiiich  about 
30.000,000  crowns  come  from  customs,  7,000,- 
000  crowns  from  stamps  and  fees,  and  8,000,000 
»oirns  from  the  excise  duty  on  liquor;  1,176,000 
erowns  are  the  net  revenues  from  the  domains 
and  forests ;  3, 134,200  crowns  the  net  profits  on 
&e  railroads,  840,000  crowns  the  profits  of  the 
Government    lottery,  849,000  crowns  the  in- 
terest from  the  reserve  funds,  and  1,055,000 
crowns    the    interest  on  improvement  loans. 
The  postal  service  shows  a  slight  surplus  reve- 
aue.  balanced  by  a  small  deficit  in  the  telegraph 
savice.     The  gross  receipts  from  the  railroads 
irs  11,440,200,  and  the  running  expenses  8,306,- 
Oi'X)  crowns.    The  principal  expenses  are  9,879,- 
900  crowns  for  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
S,0O4,aO9   crowns  for  the  army  and  6,732,585 
crowns  for  the  nary,  7,539,174  crowns  for  pub- 
He  works,   and  2,227,100  crowns  for  subsidies 
aa^  advances,  about  3,350.000  crowns  for  pen- 
soaa  and   1,125,000  crowns  for  the  civil  list 
as^  appanages,  1,340,000  crowns  for  worship 
lad  instraction,  2,500,000  crowns  for  the  ad- 
Tninistration  of  justice,  3,000,000  crowns  for 
tdxamlstration  of  the  finances,  and  8,798,000 
vowiLs  for  extraordinary  expenditures  in  the 
Tinoua  departments. 
T^e  public  debt  amounted  on  March  81, 
\^  to  173,326,628  crowns,  and  the  assete  of 
^  (roveroment  to  98,059,731  crowns,  leaving 
iD^  indebtedness  of  75,266,897  crowns.    The 
ti&ded  domeslio  debt  amounted  to  156,489,841 
®wn3,  besides  858,914  crowns  which  were 
l&!&ble.    The  floating  liabilities  were  2,074,- 
^  crowns.    The  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
1^WJ,667  crowns,  most  of  which  consisted  of 
^n^ish  loans  borrowed  at  4  per  cent.    The 
»eU  comprised  33,117,722  crowns,  invested 
a  productive  public  works;  37,142,992  crowns 
» loans  and  securities,  constituting  the  reserve 
W;  and  27,799,017  crowns  in  various  assets. 
"^  total  amount  expended  on  the  Govern- 
»at  railroads  up  to  that  date  was  72,115,731 

^MT  AUD  Navt. — Military  service  is  uni- 
^sd  and  obligatory,  according  to  the  military 
awjof  Jaly  6, 1867,  and  July  25,  1880.  The 
fena  of  wrTica  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
^.  and  lasts  sixteen  years,  eight  in  the  line 
^  «»?ht  in  the  reserve.  Not  more  than  six 
to  eleren  months  of  actual  service  are  required 
j3*  infantry  and  twenty  months  from  the 
*^i  onlj  enough  men  bfeing  kept  with  the 
^w'  as  are  necessary  for  garrison  duty.  The 
*®^r  of  soldiers  in  the  first  ban,  or  active 
?^^  of  service,  in  1881,  was  35,293 :  in  the 
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^^try,  26,992;    cavalry,    2,180;    artillery, 
*-*»:  engineers,  1,366.    The  number  in  the 


second  ban,  or  reserve,  was  10,926  infantry 
and  2,793  artillery,  together  13,718.  The  total 
war  strength  of  the  army,  counting  officers  and 
men,  is  50,522.     (See  Navies  of  Eubope.) 

PouTicAL  Events. — Owing  to  the  large  per- 
sonal power  retained  by  the  King  in  Denmark 
and  the  diversity  of  representation  in  the  two 
Legislative  Houses,  Denmark  is  governed  by  a 
ministry  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Lower  House,  and  a  conflict  has 
occurred  between  the  majority  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Government  and  the  Upper  House  on 
the  other.  This  culminated  in  a  constitutional 
crisis,  the  elements  of  which  were  described 
in  the  **  Annual  Oyclopsedia"  for  1881.  A 
compromise  on  the  disputed  items  in  the  bud- 
get was  finally  arrived  at  in  May.  The  Radi- 
cal majority  in  the  Folkething  triumphed  in 
the  main  points.  The  increase  of  official  sal- 
aries was  not  granted  for  those  who  draw  over 
2,500  crowns  a  year,  and  the  deficit  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  must  be  covered  by 
drawing  on  its  capital  funds  or  by  a  loan.  The 
extraordinary  outlays  for  military  purposes 
projected  by  the  ministry  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Lower  House.  The  struggle  was  mainly  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Folkething,  which  had  been  twice  dissolved  and 
for  the  third  time  returned  with  a  Radical  mEgor- 
ity,  claiming  the  exclusive  right  to  vote  the  bud- 
get, and  demanding  that  its  votes  on  money  bills 
should  be  simply  registered  in  the  Landsthing. 
The  vast  plans  of  the  ministers  for  works  of 
military  defense  were  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing session.  In  November,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  regular  annual  session,  the  project 
was  laid  before  the  Diet  again,  but  augmented 
by  several  millions.  It  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  72,288,600  crowns,  to  be  spread  over 
ten  years.  The  chief  items  are  34,000,000 
crowns  for  land  fortifications  and  13,270,000 
crowns  for  sea  fortifications  at  Copenhagen, 
8,800,000  crowns  for  enlarging  the  navy, 
6,900,000  for  a  fortress  at  Helgen&s,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Jutland,  and  3,425,000  for  a  navy- 
yard.    The  rest  is  for  minor  fortifications. 

In  the  primary  elections  for  the  Landsthing 
in  September,  the  Right,  the  party  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, gained  largely,  carrying  many  dis- 
tricts which  had  recently  returned  Radical  del- 
egates to  the  Folkething. 

Famine  in  Iceland. — The  severe  polar  win- 
ter of  1881-^82  caused  a  famine  in  Iceland. 
Owing  to  tlie  masses  of  ice  which  collected  on 
the  northern  coast,  winter  temperatures  and 
snow  lasted  until  the  autumn  of  1882,  render- 
ing agriculture  impossible  in  some  districts, 
and  destroying  large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
ponies,  which  perished  for  lack  of  fodder.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  the  hay-crop 
failed  entirely.  Epidemics  of  small-pox  and 
measles  increased  the  distress  of  the  people. 
Provisions  were  sent  to  the  suffering  Icelanders 
from  England  and  Denmark.  More  timely  as- 
sistance would  have  been  rendered  if  the  reports 
of  the  calamity  had  not  been  contradictory. 
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DIPLOMATIC   CORRESPONDENCE    OF  the  act  applies  to  Chinese  laborers  coming  into  the 

THE  UNITED  STATES.     Very  few  subjects  country  to  Kt^  as  luborere,  and  as  the  regulations 

^4f  i«,«^«+««««  «««  r.^\.^^^^A  i^  ♦!,«  «^««.^ar.l«/i  touchmfl:  ccrtiflcates  ot  identincaiion  prescnbed  by  the 

of  importance  are  embraced  m  the  correspond-  j^^^h  Ind  sixth  section,  ore  auxiliary  to  that  end, 

enco  of  the   btate   Department   during    1882.  and  intended  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  act,  and 

The  passage  of  the  act  to  restrain  the  immigra-  therefore  applicable  only  to  Chinese  coming  here  for 

tion  of  Chinese  led  to  an  investigation  of  its  permanent  or  temporary  residence,  I  am  of  opinion 

provisions.     It  seemed  to  prohibit  the  transit  t^^at  Chinese  passing  through  this  country  to  other 

*  Ai  •  1  u     ^      ^     *'^  ii      1       -x  £^1,  countries  are  not  required,  bUope  crossinL' our  borders, 

of  Chinese  laborers  across  the  territory  of  the  to  produce  the  specified  certificates  of  identification. 

United  States,  and  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  provided  they  competently  prove  in  some  other  man- 

the   Chinese   embassy  was   answered   by    the  nertheirstatusas  mere  transient  passengers;  of  course 

following  letter  in  explanation :  Jj^®  certificate  would  dispense  with   other   proof " 

°       _  o  -nr  .  The  character  of  such  proot  may  very  properly  be 

Depaetment  of  5''^TS  J^f  iS?"^'''  \  regulated  by  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasiu^ .     I  have 

\f^  r-TTtr^r.  T=..   T,r  ^«    ^^/^^  brought  the  matter  in  this  shape  to  the  attention  of 

^\i^    ffn  T.^n«  9«'  ^R^hlL'  ^'..A  A>niFni...  nd  ^^  bWtary  of  the  Trcasury,  a£d  requested  Uiat  ho 

inn^'L.^d^ull\lt^^^^  ^»»J  frame  such  regulations'^ is  may  6e  necessary  to 
tnterim  ot  your  legation    Mr.  Tsu  Shau  Pang,  wrote  .^  ^^     ^       .^  J^  Chinese  laboreiN.    As  soon  as 

to  mo  touchm^  the  question  ansmg  imder  the  act  of  £u^  „^#.:^„  ^p  ^„  «^ii^o«„«  oV,«ii  t.«  ^^a^  i.»^«>.n  ♦a 

May  6, 1882,  r^itive  to  the  tnmsit  across  the  territory  ^^^  ^^i?,''  ""^  ^^  oolleagrue  shall  be  made  known  to 

of  theY'nited  States  of  Chinese  kbor^rs  proceeding  ^«Vo JlJiXTZt' mv  l! Ih'c^nL.™^^^^  ''"'  *  "^ 

to  or  returning  from  Cuba  and  other  foreig/oountrie£  ^^'^^^       fr^^FRU^IT  %  %ll^l^ruTiY^v^ 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  this  Government  has  FRLDEKICK   T.  FELLIImGUUISEN. 

reached  tne  conclusion  that  the  transit  through  tlie  t_  fu.  u  a„„,,„i  p,.«i/s««i/i;«  u  #/^-  iqqi  ^^>^ 
United  States  of  Chinese  subjects,  proceeding^  to  or        ^^  '^®     Annual  C}clopffidm      for  1881,  the 

from  a  third  country,  is  permissible  under  the  act  in  correspondence  between  the  united  btates  and 

question  J  with  certain  precautions  against  abuses.  Chili  and  Peru  is  very  fully  presented.     The 

An  opinion  which  I  have  received  from  the  Attor-  change  which  took  place  in  the  administration 

ney^General  sets  forth  the  grounds  on  which  this  con-  ^f  the  Government  by  the  death  of  President 

elusion  IS  reached,  which,  bncfly  recapitulated,  are  as  J^^  .^  ^^    \,       u         ^  ^^        Ji. 

follows:  *^  >         .^        f  >  Garfield,  has  been  followed  by  a  suspension 

"  The  preamble  of  the  act  itself  reads :  *  Whereas,  in  of  the  measures  designed  by  his  Administration, 

the  opinioh  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  The  objects  contemplated  by  him,  and  the  po- 

the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  en-  litical  and  commercial  relations  with  the  South 

dangers  the  good  order  of  wrtoml^^  American  states,  which  it  was  his  aim  to  es- 

territory  thereof,*  and  it  is  thereupon  enacted  that  f  ri.  V    ,     ''^'"•r^'^  «"  ^    ^      j  ^     »»     ^i  .        /T 

the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  tablish,  have  been  explained  by  Air.  Blaine,  the 

be  .  .  .  suspended,  and,  during  such  saspension,  it  Secretary  of  State  at  that  period,  and  issued 

shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come,  in  a  periodical  published  in  Chicago.     The  fol- 

sLoes"^  so  come  ...  to  remain  within  the  United  lowing  are  extracts: 

The  act  is  based  upon  the  treaty  of  November  17,        The  foreign  policy  of  President  Garfield's  Admin- 

1880,  the  provisions  whereof  it  is  designated  to  exe-  istration  had  two  principal  objects  in  view  :   1.  To 

cute.    In  that  treaty  it  is  premised  that  "  a  modiflca-  bring  about  peace  and  prevent  future  wars  in  North 

tion  of  existing  treaties ''  has  become  necessary  in  and  South  America.    2.  To  cultivate  such  friendly 

consequence  of  the  increasing  immigration  of  Chmcse  commercial  relations  with  all  American  countries  as 

laborers  and  the  embarrassments  xsaused  by  such  im-  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  export  trade  of 

migration,  and  thereupon  the  Government  of  China  the  United  States,  by  supplying  those  fabrics  in  whici^ 

agrees  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  Govern-  we  are  abundantly  able  to  compete  with  the  manii— 

ment,  ii\jurious  efibcts  are  threatened  or  caused  by  facturing  nations  of  £urope.  To  attain  the  second  ob 

*^  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  jeet  the  first  must  be  accomplished.    It  would  be  idl 

or  their  residence  therein,"  such  coming  or  residence  to  attempt  the  development  and  enlai^ment  of  oi 

may  be  regulated,  limited,  or  suspendeci,  but  mav  not  trade  with  the  countries  of  North  and  South  Ameri^ 

be  absolutely  prohibited.     The  treaty  adds :  "  The  if  that  trade  were  liable  at  any  unforeseen  moment 

hmitation  or  suspension  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  be  violently  interrupted  by  such  wars  as  that  whi 

apply  only  to  Chinese  who  may  go  to  tne  United  for  three  years  has  engrossed  and  almost  engulf^ 

States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  being  included  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  as  that  which  was  bi 

the  limitations.    Legislation  taken  in  regard  to  Chi-  averted  by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  United  S 

nese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a  character  only  as  Is  between  ChiU  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic ;  as 


necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation,  limitation,  or  sus-  wliich  has  been  postponed  by  the  same  good  offi 

pension  of  immigration,  and  immigrants  shall  not  be  but  not  decisively  abandoned,  between  Mexico  i 

subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse."  Guatemala ;  as  that  which  is  threatened  between  I 

In  the  views  of  the  Attorney-General^  the  act  of  6th  zil  and  Uruguay  ;  as  that  which  is  even  now  foreshs^  _« 

of  May,  1880,  being  intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  owed  between  Brazil  and  the  Aigentine  states.   Pe^a^^u 

stipulations  of  the  treaty,  is  to  be  construed  in  tlie  is  essential  to  commerce,  is  the  very  life  of  hoi»  a 

light  thereof,  and  has  reference  only  to  the  Chinese  trade,  is  the  solid  basis  of  international  prosperi"^   ^«.l 

wno  come  here  to  stay  as  laborers.    It  is  only  with  and  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  a  ref 

immigrants  and  with  those  who  come  as  laborers  tliat  to  arms  is  so  prompt  as  in  the  Spanish-American 

the  treaty  and  the  statute  deal.    Looking,  therefore,  publics.    Those  republics  have  grown  out  of  the 

at  the  mischief  and  the  remedy,  and  to  the  treaty  ana  colonial  divisions,  formed  from  capricious  grants 

the  act  tai^en  together,  this  Government,  adopting  the  favorites  by  royal  charter,  and  theur  boundaries 

conclusion  of  the  Attorney-General,  does  "  not  think  in  many  cases,  not  clearly  defined,  and  consequei 

that  a  Chinese  laborer  coming  to  this  countrv  merely  afford  the  bases  of  continual  disputes,  breaking  ft 

to  pass  through  it  can  be  considered  as  within  the  too  often  in  open  war.    To  induce  the  t^panish-Air 

prohibition  of  the  law,  he  being  neither  an  immigrant  can  states  to  adopt  some  peaceful  mode  of  a4ju£ 

nor  a  laborer  coming  here  as  a  laborer."  their  frequently  recurring  contentions  was  regs* 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  Chinese  laborers  in  by  the  late  President  as  one  of  the  most  bono 

transit  being  provided  with  evidence  that  they  are  and  useful  ends  to  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  Uni*^ 

not  Chinese  coming  here  as  immigrants  or  as  laborers.  States  could  contribute  —  useml  especially  to  th-' 

the  Attorney-General  says :  *^  ^  the  prohibition  of  states  by  securing  permanent  peace  within  all 
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borders,  and  a.^eful  to  our  own  country  hy  affording  a 
eoreted  opportunity  for  extending  itn  commeroo  and 
wearizr^  en  landed  fields  for  our  pr^ucts  and  manufact- 
ore^  Instead  of  friendly  intervention  here  and  there, 
pstchin^  up  a  treaty  between  two  countries  to-da)r, 
Ncojin^  a  truce  between  two  others  to-morrow,  it 
WBi  «pp.ireiit  to  the  President  that  a  more  oompre- 
]^o:ave  plan  should  be  adopted  if  war  was  to  cea:^  in 
the  Western  UemUpherc.  It  was  evident  that  certain 
£arope:En  powers  had  in  the  past  been  interested  in 
procBDCin:?  strife  between  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
tnea^  and  ml^Iit  be  so  interested  in  the  future,  while 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  was  wholly  and 
alwMvs  on  the  sld3  of  peace  with  all  our  American 
aeisSbors,  and  peace  between  them  all. 

GBarxsAi:.  Garfield's  Ideas. — It  was,  therefore,  the 
President's  belief  that  mere  incidental  and  partial  ad- 
j^axxa&ntA  failed  to  attain  the  desired  end,  aad  that  a 
coauxL'^n  a:n^om&nt  of  peace,  permanent  in  its  charao- 
ter  and  continental  in  its  extent,  should  if  possible  be 
secared.     To  etTcct  this  end  it  had  been  resolved,  be- 
lore  the  fatal  shot  of  July  2d.  to  invite  all  the  inde- 
pnyjpnt  governments  of  Nortn  and  South  America  to 
aaet  in  a  Peace  Congress  at  Washington.    The  date 
tii  be  asstji^ed  was  March  15, 1882.  and  the  invito- 
tkons  would  have  been  issued  directly  after  the  New 
Ei^land  tour,  which  the  President  was  not  permitted 
to  laake.      Nearly  sL\  months  later,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, President  Gorfield^s  saocessor  issued  the  in- 
T^ttions  for  the  Peace  Congress,  in  the  same  spirit 
azMi  scope  and  with  the  same  limitations  and  restrio- 
tims  tli^  had  been  originally  designed.    As  soon  as 
tbs  project   was  understood  in  South  America,  it  ro- 
eeived  a  moe^t  cordial  approval,  and  some  of  the  ooun- 
triss.  not  following  the  leisurely  routine  of  diplomatic 
eorrespondence,  made  haste  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Thsem  exn  be  no  doubt  that  Mrithin  a  brief  period  all 
t^  nations  invited  would  have  formally  signified  their 
leadlnsss  to  attend  the  Congrcs.H;  but  in  six  weeks 
ifter  the  invitations  had  gone  to  the  several  countries 
?R»dent  Arthur  caused  them  to  be  recalled,  or  at 
kagt  suspended.    The  subject  was  atlerwiiril  referred 
to  OiHTress  in  a  s[>eclal  messa^,  in  which  the  Presi- 
^nt  ably  vindicated  his  constitutional  right  to  assem- 
^^  reaoe  Congm»s ;  but  expressed  a  desire  that 
libs  W^laUve  department  of  the  Qovernment  should 
^  aa  opinion  upon  the  expediency  of  the  step  be- 
B«  the  Coni^ress  should   be  allowed  to  convene, 
^temvhile  the  nations  that  received  the  invitations 
''Rui  sa  embarrassing  situation,  for,  after  they  were 
«k*d  by  the  President  to  come,  thev  found  that  the 
•jtta  nai  been  reconsidered  and  referred  to  another 
•^wtosot  of  the  Government     This  change  was 
^^sally  accepted  as  a  practical  thou<;h  indirect 
«"M«mient  of  the  proicct,  for  it  was  not,  from  the 
sm,  probable  that  Congress  would  take  any  action 
»^^  upon  the  subject.    The  good-will  and  wel- 
^eof  the  mvitation  would  be  destroyed  bv  a  long 
J~  ™  the  Senate  and  House,  in  which  the  qucs- 
««  woiUd  necessarily  become  intennixcd  with  per- 
™M<i  party  politics,  and  the  project  would  be 
•^■^y  wrecked  from  the  same  cau^o  and  by  the 
^procMi  that  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  Pa- 
a^l<m|reM  more  than  fitly  years  a^,  when  Mr. 
^WM  Secretary  of  Stote.    The  time  for  congres- 
^ i^^JQ  would  have  been  after  the  Peace  Cohfer- 
■«  tad  dosed  its  labora.    The  conference  could  not 
^jm  anything  that  would  be  binding  upon  the 
J™  states  unless  assented  to  as  a  treaty  by  the 
»™k  or  enacted  into  a  law  by  both  branches.    The 
•^'>Uao:ot'the  Peace  Conference,  as  President  Ar- 
mwZu      ^^''^onstrated,  was  not  in  derogation  of 
J^«  or  prero  'Stive  of  the  Senate  or  House.    The 
^y  Moawary  for  the  expenses  of  the  conference — 
jg*  ''omd  not  have  exceeded  $10,000— could  not 
« rew>n  or  propriety  have  been  refused  by  Con- 
P"^  If  It  had  been  refused,  patriotism  and  philan- 
«py  would  have  promptly  supplied  it. 
^»  iEACi  CovoREss.— Such  friendly  interven- 
"«■  i«  the  pn)po:*ed  Peace  Congress,  and  as  the  at- 
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temjJt  to  restore  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru,  fall 
within  the  line  of  both  duty  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Nations,  like  individuals,  often 
require  the  aid  of  a  common  friend  to  restore  relations 
of  amity.  Peru  and  Chili  are  in  deplorable  need  of 
a  wise  and  powerful  mediator.  Though  exhausted  by 
war,  they  are  unable  to  make  peace,  and  unless  they 
shall  be  aided  by  the  intervention  of  a  fViend,  polit- 
ical anorehv  and  social  disorder  will  come  to  the  con- 
Quered,  ana  evils  scarcely  less  serious  to  the  conqueror. 
Our  own  Government  can  not  take  the  ground  that  it 
will  not  offer  friendly  intervention  to  settle  tix>ubles 
between  American  countries,  unless  at  the  same  time 
it  freely  concedes  to  European  governments  tiie  rijj^ht 
of  such  intervention,  and  thus  consents  to  a  practical 
destruction  ot  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  an  unlimited 
increase  of  European  and  monarehical  influence  on 
this  continent.  The  late  special  envoy  to  Peru  and 
Chili,  Mr.  Trescott,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  and  pub- 
lished conclusion  that  if  the  instructions  under  which 
he  set  out  upon  his  mission  had  not  been  revoked, 
peace  between  those  angry  belligerents  would  have 
been  established  as  the  result  of  his  labors — necessa- 
rily to  the  great  benefit  of  the  United  States.  If  our 
Government  does  not  resume  its  efforts  to  secure  peace 
in  Soutli  America,  some  European  government  will  be 
forced  to  perform  that  fi*iendly  office.  The  United 
States  can  not  play  between  two  nations  the  part  of 
dog  in  the  manger.  We  must  perform  the  auty  of 
humane  intervention  ourselves,  or  give  way  to  foreign 
governments  that  are  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
Dility  of  the  great  trust,  and  secure  tne  enhanced  in- 
fiuence  and  numberless  advantages  resulting  from 
such  a  philanthropic  and  beneficent  course. 

A  Brioiit  Picture. — A  most  significant  and  im- 
portant result  would  have  followed  the  assembling  of 
the  Peace  Congress.  A  friendship  and  an  intimacy 
would  have  been  established  between  the  states  of 
North  and  South  America  which  would  have  demand- 
ed and  enforced  a  closer  commercial  connection.  A 
movement  in  the  near  future  as  the  legitimate  out- 
growth of  assured  peace  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  a  great  commercial  conference  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico or  at  Rio  Janeiro,  whose  deliberations  would  be 
directed  to  a  better  system  of  trade  on  the  two  conti- 
nents. To  such  a  conference  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada could  properly  be  asked  to  send  representatives, 
as  that  Government  is  allowed  by  Great  Britain  a  very 
large  liberty  in  regulating  its  commercial  reUitions. 
In  the  Peode  Congress,  to  be  composed  of  independ- 
ent governments,  the  Dominion  could  not  have  taken 
anj  part,  and  was  consequently  not  invited.  From 
this  trade  conference  of  the  two  continents  the  United 
States  could  hardly  have  failed  to  gain  great  advan- 
tages. At  present  the  commercial  relations  of  thia 
country  witn  the  Spanish- American  countries,  both 
continental  and  insular,  are  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
profitable. Indeed,  those  relations  are  absolutely  op- 
pressive to  the  financial  interests  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  In  our  current  ex- 
changes it  requires  about  $120,000,000  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance which  Spanish  America  brings  against  us  every 
year.  This  amount  is  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  annual  product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  the  United  States  durinsr  the  past  five  years.  This 
vast  sum  does  not  of  course  go  to  Spanish  America  in 
coin,  but  it  goes  across  the  ocean  in  coin  or  its  eouiv- 
alent  to  pav  European  countries  for  manufacturea  ar- 
ticles wnicn  they  furnish  to  Spanish  America,  a  large 
proportion  of  wKich  should  be  furnished  by  the  manu- 
iacturcrs  of  the  United  States. 

Worth  a  Great  Struoole. — In  no  event  could 
harm  have  resulted  from  the  assemblins;  of  the  Peace 
Consrrcss.  Failure  was  next  to  impossible.  Success 
might  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  subject  to  be  dis- 
ou^ed  was  peace,  and  how  it  can  be  permanently  pre- 
served in  North  and  South  America.  The  labors  of 
the  Congress  would  have  probablv  ended  in  a  well- 
digested  system  of  arbitration,  under  which  all  future 
troubles  between  American  states  could  be  quickly, 
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effectually,  and  FatUfactorily  adjusted.  Such  a  con-  establish  missions  as  soon  as  practicable  in 
Bummation  would  have  been  worth  a  great  stru-gle  ^ther  centers  of  German  population.  It  was 
and  a  rreat  sacnnoe.  It  could  have  been  reached  „i  ^  :«««.».,««.aJ  *^  ,«««.;«.,«  ;*o  «^  ^^^««*;-.« 
without**an V  struggle  and  would  have  involved  no  al?9^  instructed  to  continue  its  co-operation 
sacrifice.  It  wa»  within  our  grasp.  It  was  cure  for  with  the  church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  until 
the  asking.  It  would  have  been  a  signal  victory  of  the  house  of  worship  is  completed  there.  Since 
philanthropy  over  the  selfishness  of  human  ambition:  the  society  was  organized,  in  1849,  the  total 
a  complete  triumph  of  Christian  principles  as  applied  contributions  to  its  treasury  had  amounted  to 
to  the  affairs  ot  nations.  It  would  have  reflected  en-  XtA4  a-u  i  i  2^u  •"^""^'^  ""^  c*xx*vuvi.,v«  ..«  ., 
during  honor  on  our  own  country,  and  would  have  fl94,8o6,  while  the  btate  treasuries  had  re- 
imparted  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 'brotherhood  to  all  ceived  since  1870  $697,116,  making  the  total 
America.  Nor  would  its  influence  beyond  the  sea  contributions  of  the  Disciples  for  domestic  mis- 
have  been  small.    The  example  of  seventeen  inde-  Nonary  work   $891,973.     The  number  of  ad-     ' 

^rSllr^nrt^e'JZt^^^^^^  ditions;  to  the  churches  had  been,  through  the     .. 

by  peaceful  methods  of  abjudication,  would  have  ex-  special   agencies  of  the  (jeneral  Convention,      j 

erted  an  mfluence  to  tlie  utmost  confines  of  civiliza-  since    1858,    17,244,    and    through   the    State 

tion,  and  upon  the  generations  of  men  yet  to  come,  agencies,  since  1870,  56,040,  making  the  total 

(For  further  diplomatic  questions,  see  Plru.)  number  of  additions  by  missionary  effort  78,-      ' 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.     The  churches  284.     Continued  efforts  were  advised  by  the     ^ 

included  under  this  name  have  no  official  gen*  convention  to  extend  the  system  of  State  or-    ': 

eral  organization ;  but  general  voluntary  mis-  ganizations.     D.   R.   Dungan,   of  Iowa,   was 

sionary  societies  have   been  formed  by  the  chosen  president  of  the  convention  for  the  en-     ^ 

association  of  a    large    proportion  of   them,  suing  year.  - 

which  are  intended  to  represent  the  whole        The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Foreign 

body  in  their  peculiar  work,  and  to  labor  for  Christian  Missionary  Society  was  held  at  Lex-    ^^ 

the  propagation  of  its  systei  J I  and  doctrines  in  ington,  Ky.,  October   18th   and   19th.     Isaac    "^ 

the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.   With  Errett  presided.    The  Board  of  Managers  re-      ' 

them  are  affiliated  8tat3  and  district  organiza-  ported  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  had     -^^ 

tions  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Ore-  been  $27,431,  about  twice  the  amount  reported      - 

gon,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virjrinia,  Nebraska,  in  the  preceding  year.     Repoi-ts  were  received     ' 

Kansas,    Iowa,    Wisconsin,    North    Carolina,  from  the  missions  in  Paris,  France,  62  church-      *! 

Michigan,  Virginia,  New  York,  California,  Mis-  members  and  130  pupils  in  the  Sunday-school      ' 

souri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  nnd  Bible-class:  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  12  ad- 

The  General  Christian  Missionary  Conven-  ditions,  112  members  of  Sunday-school,  and  - 
tion  met  in  its  thirty-third  session  at  Lexing-  2,000  subscribers  for  the  periodical  published  if* 
ton,  Ky.,  October  19th.  B.  B.  Tyler,  of  Ken-  by  the  mission;  Bardezag,  Turkey,  36  addi-  ^? 
tucky,  presided.  The  Board  of  Managers  re-  tions;  and  Southampton,  Chester,  and  Liver- 
ported  tliat  its  total  receipts,  including  the  pool,  England,  120  additions.  Two  missionaries 
money  for  the  Metropolitan  Church  at  Wash-  had  been  sent  to  India,  with  four  young  women 
ington,  D,  C,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  dispatched  hj  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  been  $25,934.  Missions  as  Bible-readers.  Three  men  of  Ar- 
Not  including  these  amounts,  the  general  re-  menian  birth  were  preparing  for  service  in  the  ^ 
ceipts  had  been  $7,428.  Besides  this,  the  Turkish  mission,  which,  it  was  stated,  was 
churches  in  eighteen  States  had  contributed,  chiefly  supported  by  the  churches  of  Ken- 
through  their  several  State  or  district  organi-  tucky. 

zations,  for  work  within  their  own  borders,        DISCIPLINARY  POWER  OF  LEGISLA- 

$74  038,  making  the  whole  amount  contributed  TIVE  ASSEMBLIES  OVER  THEIR  MEM- 

Ibr  the  work  the  convention  seeks  to  promote  BERS.     United  States,  England,  Germany. 

$99,972.    The  Board  of  Managers  had  endeav  •  — When  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  is  sup- 

ored  to  supply  evangelistic  labor,  in  whole  or  posed  to  reside  in  the  people,  the  legislative 

in  part,  in  JJebraska,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Penn-  assembly  represents  that  sovertignty  constitix— 

pylvania.  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ala-  tionally  assembled  to  declare,  in  conjunctioxi 

bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  executive,  its  will  on  the  administi^st- 

through  the  aid  of  which   16  churches  had  ti»)n  of  public  affairs.     Where  this  sovereign. "^-3 

been  organized  and  59  assisted,  580  members  is  not  supposed  to  reside  in  the  people,  it 

added,  and  237  persons  baptized.    The  State  usually  declared  to  rest  in  the  King,  Lor^B^s, 

associations  reported  3,612  additions,  making  and  Commons,  which  is  simply  in  the  exe<^ 

the  whole  number  of  additions  4,192.     The  tive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  stat 

interest  of  Sunday-schools  had  been  looked  thus  forming  a  **  Parliamentary  Governmen — 

after,  and  the   **  General  Christian   Sunday-  The  power  of  the  executive  is  one  of  approm^^ 

School  Association"  had  been  organized,  with  or  disapproval  of  the  measures  adopted  by  t:-'" 

100  members.    The  board  had  made  an  at-  legislature;  it  serves  as  a  check  upon  hasty 

tempt,   but  unsuccessfully,  to  carry  out  the  unconstitutional  action.      This  disapproval 

plans  of  the  previous  General  Convention  with  followed  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  objectit^^^ 

regard  to  a  German  domestic  mission,  begin-  able  measure  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  a^'^ 

nirig  at  Cincinnati,  0.     It  was  advised  to  con-  often  by  its  readoption.    Thus  the  legislati '*''^ 

tinue  its  efforts  and  sustain  such  a  mission,  assembly  is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  sovei 

according  as  its  means  should  allow,  and  to  eignty  of  a  state  by  which  to  express  its  deli^ 
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lie  decision  as  well  on  private  affairs  of  a  These  general  provisions  of  the  Constitntion 
U  DAtnre  aa  on  pablic  affairs.  grant  the  authority  to  each  House  of  Congress 
rhese  assemblies  are  designated  bj  various  to  adopt  Jimited  regulations  over  the  conduct 
aes.  In  the  United  States,  the  Federal  As-  of  its  members.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  one 
iblj  is  called  Congress,  and  consists  of  a  hand,  that  the  rules  of  each  House  derived 
lAte  and  House  of  Representatives— the  lo-  their  force  from  this  grant,  while,  on  the  other, 
bodies  are  known  as  State  L^islatures,  and  it  may  be  asserted,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
sst  likewise  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  no  such  grant  was  necessary,  and  that  from 
ntatives;  in  Great  Britain,  the  legislative  the  nature  and  objects  of  each  House  when 
•mblj  is  called  Parliament,  and  is  composed  convened  the  rules  of  its  adoption  were  of  sov- 
%  Hoose  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Com-  ereign  authority,  ludeed,  it  would  seem  that 
IS ;  in  Germany,  the  legislative  assembly  many  of  the  rules  of  the  British  Parliament 
lists  of  two  Houses,  the  Bundesrath,  or  are  based  upon  this  latter  view.  In  questions 
era]  Coancil,  which  represents  the  states,  of  order  the  appeal  is  made  to  precedents  as 
the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  which  well  as  to  the  law  ;  for  its  rules  have  not  been 
resents  the  German  nation ;  in  France,  it  is  discussed  and  voted  upon  within  an  hour. 
wTi  as  the  National  Assembly,  and  is  com-  Their  traces  are  lost  in  tne  centuries  long  past. 
od  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  Indeed,  the  principle  seems  to  be  established 
>epaties ;  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  called  the  in  the  United  States.  Cushing  *  does  not  hesi- 
A  and  Second  Chambers  of  the  States-Gen-  tate  to  say,  "  It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  es- 
L  tablishment,  in  general  terms,  of  a  legislative 
LBBvxBUsa,  HOW  OBBATBD. — The  manner  of  department,  is  equivalent  to  a  general  grant  to 
Btiiig  these  assemblies  is  not  really  similar  each  branch  composing  it,  of  all  the  powers 
inj  two  nations.  In  the  United  States  the  and  privileges  which  are  necessarily  incident 
mbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  to  a  legislative  assembly."  On  the  other  hand, 
[tgress  are  chosen  in  districts  by  universal  Mr.  Jefferson  t  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  the 
fra^.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  Federal  Government  being  one  of  limited  pow- 
ysen  hj  the  State  Legislatures,  each  House  ers,  neither  branch  of  Congress  can  exercise 
which  nominates  a  candidate  separately,  any  powers  but  those  which  are  clearly  dele- 
i  unitedly  they  elect.  It  is  evident  that,  gated  to  it  by  the  Constitution ;  and  that  nn- 
lOQ^  the  members  of  an  assembly  thus  ere-  til  they  make  a  law  for  that  purpose,  under 
A,  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  and  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  au- 
•wers,  and  an  equal  independence  of  each  thorizes  tliem  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
her.  This  independence  and  sovereignty,  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  powers 
Ltwise,  is  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  vested  in  them  by  that  instrument,  neither 
onstitation  under  which  the  body  is  created,  House  has  any  authority  to  commit  for  con- 
ad  the  roles  of  order  and  of  business  which  it  tempt.  Since  this  view  was  presented,  more 
i&y  adopt  to  regulate  and  control  its  actions.  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed,  yet  no  law 
Tekir  Powers.  —  In  some  sections  of  the  has  been  passed,  and  commitments  have  been 
CoosUtation  of  the  United  States,  the  powers  frequently  made.  The  Constitution  itself  seems 
^  Congress  a^  a  legislative  assembly  are  ex-  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  grant  of  pow- 
^?«fflj  defined ;  in  others,  the  steps  necessary  er  to  legislate  on  specif ed  subjects,  and  the 
ViW  taken  for  the  election  and  organization  power  incidental  to  a  legislative  assembly  to 
^tbe  members  into  a  constitutional  assembly  preserve  its  organization,  and  treats  of  them  in 
^  anthorized,  and  certain  incidental  powers  separate  sections,  whereas  Mr.  Jefferson  does 
«^er  the  conduct  of  members  are  granted.  It  not  observe  the  distinction,  but  applies  to  the 
i>mieeordance  with  these  incidental  powers  latter  an  argument  which  bears  on  the  former. 
^  there  have  taken  place  in  the  Congress  of  Cushing  regards  the  doctrine  above  quoted  as 
^United  States  some  of  the  details  of  the  established  by  usage  and  also  by  the  cases  of 
■j'iwt  now  under  consideration.  The  Con-  Burdett  m.  Abbott  I  and  Anderson  m.  Dunn.§ 
*t«6oii  says:  ** Section  6.  .  .  but  a  smaller  He  also  refers  to  a  resolution  adopted  June, 
^\  I  *^^f  (^^^  a  quomm)  may  adjourn  from  day  1777,  by  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
tew,ind  maybe  authorized  to  compel  the  in  which  the  power  of  a  legislative  body  to 
^o<iance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  punish  for  contempt,  as  incidental  to  its  pow- 
^QQder  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  er  to  legislate,  was  most  forcibly  expressed  and 
^f^t  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  maintained.  One  of  its  members  had  been 
^proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis-  challenged  to  fight,  in  consequence  of  words 
l^wij  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  spoken  in  debate,  and  the  following  resolution 
"^  I  Sll^'''^  expel  a  member."    "  Section  6.  .  .  was  adopted : 

d^Ki!"J^*u  """^^  ^u'^^P*  treason   felony,  ^^^^  That  Congress  have,  and  alwavs  had,  au- 

«a  Orewh  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  ar-  thority  to  protect  their  members  from  insult,  for  any- 

^  I  iO  ^^  ^^^^1^  attendance  at  the  session  of  thing  said  or  done  in  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  their 

ii'  I  'Mr  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 

'ttoroins;  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  •  '*Law  and  Practice  of  Legisutire  ABsembUee,''  S  542. 

f«f<febate  in  either  House  they  shall  not  be  !  ^^^y*^*^' *  ^:.  „    ,  ^ 

fittoH'  „    ,  .                  .1           ,         „•'  ±  East's  *♦  Rep<irt8,"  vol.  xlr. 

ff«tioned  m  any  other  place."  {  Wheaton's  -  collection/'  vol.  vi. 
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duty,  whidi  is  t  privilege  euential  to  the  freedom  of  yeas  19,  nays  10 ;  two  thirds  of  the  Senato] 

t^^'^^^ly^S^J^^^ts'!'^''^''^'  present  not  concurring  therein.                  , 

*^                    ^  The  subject  of  expulsion  was  extensive] 

The  challenger  was  thereupon  summoned  to  discussed  in  the  Senate  in  1862,  and  seven 

appear  before  Congress  to  answer  for  his  con-  Senators  were  expelled.     On  December  1( 

duct,  and,  having  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  U61,  a  resolution  to  expel  Waldo  P.  Johnsoi 

requisition,  and  asked  pardon  of  the  House,  a  Senator  from  Missouri,  was  oflPered  and  n 

and  of  the  member  challenged,  he  was  dis-  ferred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  on  Jai 

charged.  uary  10,  1862,  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  left  th 

ExEBCisB  OP  DisoiPLiNABT  PowEB.— The  cx-  United  States  clandestinely,  and  every  rationi 

ercise  of  disciplinary  power  by  legislative  as-  presumption  was  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Coi 

semblies  is  intended  to  preserve  the  freedom  federate  States,  then  at  open  war  with  th 

of  speech  and  punish  ito  abuse,  to  secure  due  United  States.     The  resolution  of  expulsio 

respect  to  the  assembly  and  to  its  separate  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.    Truste 

members,  and,  in  a  word,   to  restrain  every-  Polk,  a  Senator  from  the  same  State,   wi 

thing  of  a  disorderly  nature  and  that  might  expelled  for  similar  reasons, 

interfere  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  busi-  A  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Jesse  I 

ness.    Some  illustrations  of  the  proceedings  in  Bright,  a  Senator  from  Indiana,  was  referre 

the  discipluie  of  its  members  in  special  cases,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  wh 

by  Congress,  will  serve  to  show  its  views  on  reported,  on  January  13th,  that   '*the  facl 

the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power,  and  the  charged  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  ei 

reasons  for,  and  manner  of,  its  exercise.  pulsion  from  the  Senate."     Notwithstandin 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  brought  up  the  this  report,  he  was  expelled.    lie  bad  writte 

Suestion  of  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  as  President  of  tli 

enate.    John  Smith  took  his  seat  as  a  Senator  Confederate  States,   for  the  introduction  t 

from  Ohio  on  October  25,  1803.    On  Novem-  him  of  a  friend  who  desired  to  dispose  of  wbi 

ber  27,  1807,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  he  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  in  fin 

Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  and  arms.    The  report  of  the  committee  was  n< 

report  whether  it  was  **  compatible  with  the  approved,  and  the  resolution  for  expulsion  wi 

honor  and  privileges  "  of  the  Senate  that  John  adopted.    All  the  members  of  the  Senate  wb 

Smith,  agunst  whom  bills  of  indictment  for  withdrew  from  that  body  and  joined  the  cit 

treason  and  misdemeanor  had  been  found  in  zens  of  the  Confederate  States  were  like w if 

the  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia,  should  be  per-  expelled.    The  question  was  raised  that  loyaJt 

mitted  to  hold  a  seat  therein.    On  December  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  qualification  of 

81st  the  committee  reported  a  resolution  that  Senator  under  the  Constitution,  and  extensivi 

Smith,  **by  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy  ly  discussed  on  January  6,  1862. 

of  Aaron  Burr,  against  the  peace,  union,  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives  in  180< 

liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  charge  was  made  that  Philip  Barton  Eej 

has  been  guilty  of  conduct  incompatible  with  who  was  a  member,  was  a  pensioner  of  th 

his  duty  nnd  station  as  a  Senator,  and  that  he  British  Government     But  in   this  case  th 

be,  therefore,  and  hereby  is,  expelled."    The  House  made  no   decision  that    loyalty   wa 

depositions  of  witnesses  were  taken,  and  on  necessary  to  the  qualifications  of  a  person 

April  1,  1808,  Smith  appeared  with  his  conn-  The  power  of  expulsion  has  been  exerciser 

sel  before  the  Senate,  wlio  were  ready  to  hear  sparingly  by  Congress,  and  chiefly  by  the  Sen 

anything  he  had  to  offer  why  the  resolution  ate,  although  some  instances  occurred  in  tb< 

should  not  be  adopted.    The  objections  urged  House  during  the  civil  war.    The  ground  oi 

against  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  were,  these  expulsions  was  exprcFsed  by  the  word 

first,  that  the  Senate  had  no  Jurisdiction  in  the  **  disloyalty,"   and  the    question   was    raised 

case ;  second,  that  the  evidence  did  not  war-  whether  it  was  intended  to  signify  disloyaltj 

rant  its  adoption.    It  was  contended  that  the  to  the  administration  of  the  Government  ortc 

Senate  had  no  power  to  inquire  into  any  of-  the  Constitution.    No  decision,  however,  wai 

fense  of  which  one  of  its  members  may  be  made. 

accused,  that  is  cognizable  in  a  civil  court  ot  Extent   op    CnnnNAL  Jurisdiction.— Tha 

criminal  jurisdiction.     In  reply,   it  was  said  criminal  jurisdiction  of  each  House  of  Congresi 

that  every  man  is  equally  amenable  to  the  is  understood  as  embracing  the  misconduct  o 

general  laws  of  the  land,  and  liable  to  be  pros-  disorderly  behavior  of  its  own  members,  as 

ecuted  and  punished  in  the  civil  courts;  but,  well  as  misdemeanors  and  offenses  committea 

when  a  man  is  clothed  with  a  legislative  char-  by  other  persons,  either  against  the  assembly 

acter,  he  is  placed  in  a  new  relation ;  nnd,  be-  or  the   members  individually.    So  member - 

sides  being  amenable  to  the  judicial  tribunals  may  be  guilty  of  misconduct  either  towarc 

.of  his  country,  he  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  assembly,  or  one  another,  or  strangers 

responsible  for  his  conduct  to  tliat  body  to  Misconduct  of  members  toward  the  assemblj 

which  he  belongs,  and  that  body  has  a  power  consists  of  any  breaches  of  decorum  or  order, 

to  inquire  into  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  civil  or  of  any  disorderly  conduct,  disobedience  ol 

court.    The  question  on    agreeing  with  the  the  rules  of  proceeding,  neglect  of  attendance 

resolution  was   determined  in  the  negative,  etc. ;  or  of  any  crime,  misdemeanor,  or  mi» 
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eoadact,  either  civil,  moral,  or  official,  which,  same  session,  the  Oommittee  on  Privileges, 

tiioa^h   not  strictly  an  attack  on  the  House  throngh  Mr.  Madison,   reported   that  James 

itself,  U  of  SQch  a  nature  a,*i  to  render  the  in-  Gunn  and  Frederick  Frelinghaysen,  Senators, 

dividual  a  disgrace*  to  the  hodj  of  wliich  he  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 

k  a  member.    Misconduct  of  the  members  to-  House  In  sending  and  bearing  a  challenge  from 

vard  one  another  consists  of  insulting  remarks  said  Gunn  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  member  of  the 

m  debate,  personal  assaults,  threats,  challenges.  House  from  Georgia.    From  letters  addressed 

ttc^  in  reference  to  which,  besides  the  ordi-  to  the  committee,  and  reported  to  the  House, 

narr  rena9dies  at  law  or  otherwise,  the  assem-  containing  satisfactory  apologies  and  acknowl- 

bly  ioterferes  to  protect  the  member  who  is  edgments,  any  further  proceedings  were  deemed 

injured,  in  sol  ted,  or  threatened.     Offenses  by  unnecessary,  and  such  report  was  adopted  with- 

meoibdrs  toward  other  persons  of  which  the  out  division.     These  two  cases,  occurring  so 

aae^mbl  J  has  cognizance,  consist  of  injurious  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 

and  sianderoas  assertions,  either  in  speech  or  during  the  life  uf  its  framers,  contain  an  ex- 

by  w.ntlng.     The  offenses  against  a  legislative  press  recognition  of  the  power  to  arrest  and 

assembly,  committed  by  persons  who  are  not  punish. 

members,  embrace  all  offenses  against  its  mem-  In  April,  1832,  WiUiam  Stanberry,  member 
bers   individually,   all    breaches  of  privilege,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Ohio, 
whether  personal  or  collective,  and  all  willful  complained,  by  letter  to  that  body,  that  he 
(^>^m2tions  to  its  regular  proceedings  and  to  had  been  waylaid  in  the  street,  attacked  and 
the  free,  independent,  and  full  performance  of  knocked  down  by  a  bludgeon  in  the  hands  of 
its  Tarioas  functions.     Like  every  other  tri-  Samuel  Houston,  for  words  spoken  in  his  place 
bon^I,  a  legislative  assembly  is  authorized  to  in  the  House.    A  resolution  providing  that 
punish  persons,  whether  members  or  others,  Houston  should  be  taken  and  held  in  custody 
who  are  guilty  of  any  contempt  toward  it  by  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  subject  to  further  or- 
disorderljr   or  contumacious    behavior   in   its  ders,  was  adopted.     During  its  consideration, 
presence,  or  disobedience  of  its  orders.t  Mr.  Polk  (afterward  President)  urged  as  an 
Oasss  psbsbntbd. — Some  of  these  offenses  objection  that  the  resolution  asserted  the  doc- 
have  been  acted  on  by  one  or  the  other  House  trine  that  the  House  might  punish  an  act  not 
of  Congress.     In  1828  Russel  Jarvis  committed  committed  in  its  presence,  or  interrupting  its 
an  as^mlt  on  the  private  secretary  of  President  proceedings,  but  without  further  inquiry  would 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Oapitol,  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  liberty.   Mr.  Wayne,  of 
imme^liately  after  he  had  delivered  a  message  Georgia,  denied  the  power  of  the  House,  in 
from  the  President  to  the  House,  and  while  he  case  of  contempt,  to  proceed  by  peremptory 
was  proceeding  with  another  message  to  the  process,  unless  the  contempt  had  been  commit- 
Senate.     A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  ted  in  its  immediate  presence.    He  held  that 
Hoa33  to  investigate  the  subject,  a  majority  of  the  proceedings  of  a  aeliberative  body,  on  the 
whom  reported  that  the  assault  was  an  act  subjectof  contempts,  should  be  parallel  to  those 
djne  in  contempt  of  the  authority  and  dignity  observed  in  a  court  of  justice.    But  these  ob- 
of  the  House,  involving  a  violation  of  its  own  jections  were  overruled  by  the  vote.    Houston 
^denlti&r  privileges.    They  further  declared  that  was  arrested  and  tried  before  the  House,  and 
the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  was  not  pe->  sentenced  to  reprimand  by  the  Speaker.    Dur- 
eahar  to  the  common  law  of  Eni^land ;  but  it  ing  the  trial  the  power  of  the  House  to  punish 
WloQ^Tdd  essentially  to  every  judicial  tribunal  for  contempts  was  extensively  discussed,  both 
And  to  every  legislative  assembly ;  it  grew  out  as  derived  ex  neeesaitate  rei^  and  from  the  Con- 
qC  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.     They  stitution.    The  counsel  for  the  defense  (Francis 
fortiier  said  that  it  was  a  dangerous  power,  S.  Key)  said  that  it  must  be  allowed  some  lim- 
lable  to  abuse,  and  that  the  House  should  only  itation  of  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts 
exercise  it  "  in  cases  of  strong  necessity."    For  was  possible  and  proper ;  and  if  it  was  not  con- 
r^sons  stated  in  the  report,  it  was  recom-  fined  to  immediate  acts  of  interruption  of  busi- 
i&endcd  that  the  House  suspend  further  pro-  ness  in  the  presence  of  the  House,  it  would  be 
Medings  in  the  case,  which  was  adopted.  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prescribe  any  other 
Iq  December,  1795,  the  House  of  Represent-  limit.    Lord  Holt,  an  English  judge,  declared 
itiFea,  on  information  given  by  four  of  its  his  opinion  in  favor  of  limiting  this  power  to 
laembers,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Robert  Randall  offSenses  committed   in  the   presence  of  the 
ttd  Charley  Whitney  for  "a  contempt  to,  and  House  (see  Ld.  Ray.  938— Ist  ditto,  10).    The 
l)reach  of,  the  privileges  of  the  House,  in  an  un-  Constitution  of  Maryland,  said  the  counsel,  thus 
vtrrantable  attempt  to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  limits  the  privileges  of  its  legislative  bodies 
it«  members."    The  facts  being  proved,  Whit-  (section  12).     If  the  power  of  tiie  House  is  ad- 
»ey  was  detained  in  confinement  a  fortnight,  mitted  thus  far,  where  did  it  get  that  power? 
ad  Randall  three  weeks,  and  waa  reprimanded  It  was  said  to  be  derived  ex  neeesaitate  ret  by 
bj  the  Speaker.     In  March,  1796,  during  the  the  British  Parliament.   This  was  denied.   The 
^MJTiMtui^of  this  nataro  oecarred,  a,  few  years  ago,  tn  Constitution  was  the  source  to  which  the  power 
a»  Lovc-r  iioaM  of  the  Ohio  LegiBiatiire,  ttom  which  s  must  be  traced,  and  it  is  not  given  there  in  ex- 

waaber,  who  lud  been  a  convict  in  the  SUte  Priaon,  waa  pr^SS  WOrds 

tc^iJiiD^a  "^  Eionenta.**  Probably  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  power 
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of  Congress  to  arrest  and  pnnish  for  contempt  used  hj  John  Randolph,  in  a  speech  in  the 
aroseinthecaseof  William  Duane,  editor  of  the  Senate,  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
^^  General  Advertiser  or  Anrora,^^  of  Philadel-  sent  to  him  a  challenge.  The  answer  ran  thus: 
phia.  In  his  paper  of  Fehruary  19, 1800,  hein-  ''Mr.  Randolph  accepts  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
serted  some  paragraphs  defamatory  to  the  Sen-  Clay.  At  the  same  time  he  protests  against 
ate,  and  havmg  failed  in  his  appearance  he  was  the  right  of  any  minister  of  the  Executive 
ordered  to  he  committed.*  ^Suffice  to  say  tliat  Government  of  the  United  States  to  hold  him 
each  House  of  Congress  has  constantly  ezer-  responsible  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  as  a 
cised  the  power  of  arrest  and  commitment.  Senator  from  Virginia,  in  crimination  of  such 
Cbnsubs  of  thb  Pbbsident. — In  the  height  minister,  or  the  administration  under  which 
of  political  excitement  relative  to  the  removal,  he  shall  have  taken  office.^'  Mr.  Clay  had 
by  President  Jackson,  of  the  Treasury  f  ands  on  been  erroneously  informed  that  Mr.  Randolph 
deposit  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  waived  his  privilege.  The  matter  wa»  kept 
Senate,  on  March  28,  1834,  passed  a  resolution  secret  until  the  anair  was  over,  without  in- 
declaring  that,  in  that  proceeding,  'Hbe  Presi-  Jury  to  either,  and  the  Senate  took  no  notice 
dent  had  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  of  it. 

Eower  not  coDferred  by  the  Constitution  and  On  occasions  such  as  arise  at  almost  every 
iws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  This  is  the  session,  when  the  passage  of  a  bill  is  resisted 
most  extreme  declaration  which  one  branch  of  by  the  minority,  and  it  becomes  rather  a  ques- 
the  Government  has  ever  officially  made  on  tion  of  physical  endurance,  the  daily  session 
the  conduct  of  another.  It  was  a  sentence  of  is  often  protracted  to  a  late  h(mr  of  the  night, 
judicial  weight  uttered  without  a  judicial  in-  or  until  the  next  day.  The  absentees  are  often 
vestigation ;  and  its  personality  was,  perhaps,  arrested  and  brought  in  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
removed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  fact  that  it  Arms,  and,  in  some  instances,  fines  have  been 
was  adopted  by  the  strict  vote  of  the  opposing  imposed,  and  subsequently,  on  a  satisfactory 
political  party.  A  short  time  after  the  adop-  explanation,  they  have  been  remitted, 
tion  of  the  resolution,  President  Jackson  sent  Limitations  of  the  Freedom  of  Speech. — 
a  protest  to  the  Senate,  declaring  that  *'  the  The  freedom  of  speech  is  regarded  as  the  high- 
resolution  was  in  substance  an  impeachment  est  prerogative  of  a  member  of  a  legislative 
of  the  President,  and  its  passage  amoants  to  a  assembly ;  nevertheless,  sume  arbitrary  limita- 
declaration,  by  a  mtgority  of  the  Senate,  that  tions  have  been  placed  upon  it  in  the  House 
he  is  guilty  of  an  impeachable  offense."  After  of  Representatives.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
its  presentation  Senator  Benton  gave  notice  of  previous  question.  When  a  motion  is  made 
a  motion  to  expunge  the  resolution  from  the  for  the  previous  question,  and  it  is  ordered  by 
pages  of  the  journal.  The  question  he  regard-  a  majority  of  members  sulficient  to  form  a 
ed  as  identical  in  all  its  features  with  the  one  quorum,  it  has  the  effect  to  cut  off  all  debate, 
growing  out  of  the  famous  resolutions  of  the  and  bring  the  House  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the 
English  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the  immediate  question,  or  questions,  on  which  it 
Middlesex  election,  in  1768.  The  House  was  has  been  asked  and  ordered.  It  may  be  asked 
judged  and  condemned  for  adopting  a  resolu-  and  ordered  upon  a  single  motion,  a  series  of 
tion  which  was  held  by  the  subjects  of  the  motions  allowable  under  the  rules,  or  an  amend- 
British  crown  to  be  a  violation  of  their  con-  ment  or  amendments,  or  may  be  made  to  em- 
atitution  and  a  subversion  of  their  rights.  It  brace  all  authorized  motions  or  amendments, 
was  expunged  after  fourteen  years  of  annual  and  include  the  bill  to  its  engrossment  and 
motions.  It  was  not  until  after  three  years  tliat  third  reading,  and  then,  on  renewal  and  second- 
his  motion  (Benton's)  was  successfully  present-  ing  of  the  motion,  to  its  passage  or  rejection, 
ed  in  the  Senate.  It  then  became  a  resolution  Two  or  three  attempts  have  been  uiisuccess- 
to  expunge  a  portion  of  the  record  of  a  preced-  fully  made  to  adopt  in  the  Senate  h  rule  au- 
ing  Congress,  and  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  thorizing  a  call  for  the  previous  question, 
presence  of  the  Senate,  immediately  after  its  An  apparent  limitation  of  the  freedom  of 
adoption.  Instantly  a  storm  of  hisses,  groans,  speech  is  to  be  found  in  the  rule  that  *^do 
and  vociferations  arose  from  the  left  wing  of  member  shall  speak  more  thun  once  to  the 
the  gallery.  The  order  was  immediately  given  same  question  without  leave  of  the  House,  on- 
to the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  seize  the  disturb-  less  he  be  the  mover,  proposer,  or  introduce' 
ers,  and  the  ringlender  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  matter  pending,  when  he  may  reply  af^^ 
of  the  Senate.  This  example  intimidated  the  er  all  other  members  who  wish  have  spokex^  ^"^' 
rest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  rule,  in  ]>ract\c^^ 
During  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  causes  no  real  limitation  in  the  freedom  ^^ 
Adams  as  President  the  question  of  a  proposed  speech.  The  House  has  invariably  manife^ 
mission  to  a  congress  of  American  nati(ms,  at  a  willingness  to  listen  to  important  remarfe^ 
Panama,  came  before  Congress.  No  question,  members.  A  rule  of  the  Senate  provides 
in  its  day,  excited  more  heat  and  intemperate  "no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
discussion,  or  more  feeling  between  a  Presi-  any  one  question  in  debate  on  the  sam< 
dent  and  Senate.     Owing  to  some  expression  without  leave  of  the  Senate." 

Another   more  serious  restriction  on^ 


aon. 


♦"  Manual  of  ParllamentaiyrracUce,"  by  Thomas  Jeffer-      -   xxuuuiict     ixjuxj    o^iiv^mo    x^ovt.vyv^   v,.. 

n,  p.  13.  ^  .     ^  freedom  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Repn 
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was  the  adoption  of  the  hour  rale,  **  the 
Urgest  limitation  on  its  freedom  which  any 
ddliberative  assemhij  ever  imposed  upon  itself, 
and  pre:^nts  an  eminent  instance  of  permanent 
injury  done  to  free  institutions  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  temporary  annoyance/'  '^  It  was  moved 
on  Jalj  8,  1841,  as  an  amendment  to  the  body 
of  roles ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  previ- 
oas  question  was  moved  and  carried.  The  vote 
was  imQi3diately  taken,  and  the  rule  estab- 
lbhed.t  The  following  observations  were 
rajfle  bj  the  distinguished  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Ben  too,  on  the  nature  of  this  measnre : 

Cotain  it  is  that  with  our  inoossaat  use  of  the  pre- 
Ttoos  questdon,  which  cutM  ofif  all  debate,  and  the 
hoar  nue,  which  limits  speech  to  sixty  minutes  (con- 
stjudy  reduced  by  intemi{>tions) ;  the  habit  of  nxing 
sn  hoar  at  which  the  question  shall  be  taken,  usually 
bntt,  and  the  intarmediata  little  time  not  secure  for 
tl^ft  que^on — with  all  those  limitations  upon  the 
fiQedom  of  debate  in  the  House,  certain  it  is  tnat  such 
asL  •aoznaiy  was  never  seen  in  a  deliberative  assomblv, 
sad  the  businass  of  a  people  never  transacted  in  tne 
Biist  of  sQch  lsrnoranc3  of  what  they  are  about  by 
tbo%  who  are  doins^  it. 

Ko  doubt  the  licsnse  of  debate  has  been  greatly 
abased  in  our  halls  of  Congress — ^as  in  tho.^o  of  the 
B^ash  Parliament;  but  this  suppression  of  debate 
is  not  the  correction  of  the  abuse,  but  the  destrustion 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  ;  and  that,  not  as  a  personal 
privilege,   but  as  a  representative  right,  essential  to 
the  wefiare  of  the  people.    For  fifty  years  of  our  Gov- 
emiDdnt  there  was  no  such  suppression ;  in  no  other 
ocKintry  is  there  a  parallel  to  iL     Yet  in  all  popular 
aaembllea  there  is  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  speech, 
inherent  in  the  right  of  speech,  which  gives  to  taction 
aai  follv  the  same  latituue  as  to  wisdom  and  patriot- 
tam.     The  English  have  found  the  best  corrective :  it 
is  in  the  House  it^lf^its  irregular  power ;  its  refusal 
to  hear  a  member  further  when  they  are  tired  of  him. 
A  aagnificant  scraping  and  coughing  warns  the  annoy- 
iaf  speaker  when  he  should  cease ;  if  the  warning  is 
HOC  taken,  a  tempest  drowns  his  voice ;  when  he  ap- 
peals to  the  chair,  the  chair  recommends  him  to  yield 
to  the  tempor  of  the  House.    A  few  examples  reduce 
the  practice  to  a  rule,  insure  its  observance,  and  work 
the  correction  of  the  abuse  without  the  destruction  of 
ditee.     No  man  soeaking  to  the  subject,  and  giving 
ialbmiation  to  the  llouse,  was  ever  scraped  and  coughed 
down  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.    No  miatter 
W>w  plain  his  language,  how  awkward  his  manner, 
how  oo&f\ised  his  delivery,  so  long  as  he  gives  infor- 
msBOQ  he  is  heard  attentively :  while  the  practice 
mis  with  just  and  relentless  efreot  upon  the  loqua- 
ooos  members,  who  mistake  volubility  for  eloouence, 
who  delight  themselves  while  annovm;;  the  House ; 
w^  Insensible  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place, 
Wke  the  subject  for  a  point  to  stand  on,  and  then 
^i«ak  off  from  it  in  all  directions,  and  equally  with- 
«3t  eontmuity  of  ideas  or  oonnection  of  words. 

The  measure  having  succeeded  in  the  House, 

«n  attempt  was  made  to  adopt  it  in  the  Senate. 

^pou  its  failure,  an  unsnccessfnl  effort  was 

^e  to  introduce  the  previous  question. 

^iiBixo  DPP. — In  1840  a  practice  was  cora- 

ffitncedinthe  House  of  Representatives,  which 

aaa  since  been  designated  by  the  words  **  pair- 

1^1  oV:  two  members  of  opposite  political 

*ntT*  H  Benton*!  "  Thirty  Years  In  the  Senate." 
l^  XI7'^°^  ^*^*™'  ^^  ^^  "  ^^*^  ^^  clause  of  aectlon  2, 
^fcbai  '  *^°  member  shall  occnpy  more  than  one  hour 
ent  VTi^^y  '\ae»tion  lo  the  House,  or  in  committee,  ex- 
PWDo,}»I!*f^  provided  in  this  rule.''    That  is.  a  member 

hour 


littcfc^*  roeasare  may  open  and  close,  occupylnff  an 
"  U)«  geoeral  debate  extends  beyond  one  day. 


parties  agree  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
duties  of  the  House,  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  and  without  deducting  their  per  diem 
pay  during  the  time  of  such  voluntary  absence. 
They  do  as  they  please — either  remain  in  the 
city,  refusing  to  attend  to  any  duty,  or  go  off 
together  to  neighboring  cities;  or  separate, 
one  staying  and  one  goiug ;  and  the  one  that 
remains  sometimes  standing  in  his  place,  and 
telling  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  he  had 
paired  off,  and  so  refusing  to  vote.  When  the 
first  instance  of  such  a  statement  occurred,  ex- 
President  John  Q.  Adams,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  House,  immediately  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution :  '^  Re- 
solved, that  the  practice  first  openly  avowed 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  of  pairing 
off,  involves,  on  the  part  of  the  members  re- 
sorting to  it,  the  violation  of  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States,  of  an  express  rule  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  duties  of  both  parties  in  the 
transaction,  to  their  immediate  constituents, 
to  this  House,  and  to  their  country."  This 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar  to  take 
its  turn,  but,  not  being  reached  during  the  ses- 
sion, w;is  not  voted  upon.  This  practice  was 
soon  after  established  also  in  the  Senate. 

A  want  of  space  will  not  permit  further  con- 
sideration of  the  disciplinary  power  of  Con- 
gress, although  the  subject  of  the  rules  of 
Congress  may  be  said  to  be  continued  in  the 
subsequent  remarks  on  the  rules  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  £n'4aQd.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
rules  of  legislative  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
British  Parliament,  from  which  they  have  been 
derived ;  although,  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  Congress  and  t^e  legislative  assemblies  of 
tlie  States,  they  have  been,  in  some  cases, 
changed,  differently  applied,  or  extended  be- 
yond their  originad  intention.  Thus  in  each 
State  the  general  system  of  rules  is  in  some 
features  different  from  the  others,  yet  all  are 
founded  upon  the  esseutial  princifiles  of  parlia- 
mentary law.  (See  Powers  of  Conobbss  oyer 
Witnesses.) 

England.  —  The  parliamentary  system  of 
England  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and 
its  present  state  is  the  development  of  this  long 
period.  Blackstone  says,  "As  every  court  of 
justice  has  its  laws  and  customs,  some  the  civil 
or  canon  law,  others  the  coiAmon  law,  and 
others  still,  special  laws  and  customs,  so  the 
high  court  of  Parliament  has  its  general  and 
special  laws,  which  are  called  the  law  and 
practice  of  Parliament."  The  procedure  (»f 
Parliament  is  based  alike  on  law  and  custom, 
and  is  established  in  part  by  precedents,  in 
part  by  permanent  rules  and  those  which  are 
temporary,  and  finally  upon  statutes  and  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty. 

Rules  of  Parliament. — Parliament  has  al- 
ways attached  great  importance  to  precedents, 
both  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  its  privi- 
leges and  to  fix  its  rules  of  procedure ;  and 
whenever  a  dispute  arises  relative  to  them. 
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either  with  the  crown  or  between  the  Cham-  assemblj  satisfactory  excuses.    If  he  refnsea, 

bers,  it  has  been  the  usage  to  appoint  a  com-  he  incurs  vigorous  disciplinary  penalties.     An 

mittee  to  search  for  precedents  on  the  subject  interesting  example  of  this  sort  is  related  by 

in  question.     The  standing  orders  of  Parlia-  Mr.  May.*     *4n  1614  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

menc  are  the  rules  and  forms  of  procedure  Richard   Neile,  used  expressions  against  the 

which  have  been  established  from  time  to  time  House  of  Commons  which  it  regarded  as  offen- 

as  necessity  required.    Tliey  contipue  in  full  sive,  and  therefore  sent  a  message  of  complaint 

force  under  each  Legislatnre  until  tney  are  for-  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The  latter  replied 

mally  repealed.    Of  these  tixed  and  invariable  that  the   bishop  had   solemnly  protested,  on 

rules  it  has  been  said  that  *^only  their  strict  the  salvation  of  his  soul,   that  none  of  his 

observance  can  protect  etfectually  minorities  words  had  been  stamped  with  malevolent  in- 

from  the  abuse  and  excesses  which  the  intoxi-  tentions  toward  the  Honse  of  Commons;  that 

cation  of  power  can  too  easily  suggest  to  ma-  his  protestation  had  been  made  with  real  senti- 

jotities  that  are  powerful  and  blinded  by  for-  ments  of  lawful  respect  and  high  esteem,  and 

tune.^'    The  orders  of  the  session  are  of  less  that  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  shed  tears  abun- 

constitutionul  importance,  and  are  renewed  at  dantly,  and  expressed  his  grief  that  his  speech 

each  session  and  obligatory  only  during  the  had  been  so  misinterpreted  and  in  Fense  gone 

session.  far   beyond   his  thought;  and  further,   their 

The  rules  of  the  two  Houses  are  so  numerous  lords  regarding  as  satisfactory,  this  conduct  at 
and  of  such  variety  that  a  classification  of  them  once  so  sincere  and  so  humble,  assured  the 
would  be  quite  difficult.  Mr.  May*  has  at-  House  of  Commons  that  if  they  had  under- 
tempted  it  by  dividing  them  into  two  classes —  stood  the  language  of  the  lord-biehip  as  con- 
one,  comprising  those  which  apply  to  a  mem-  taining  imputations  of  sediticn,  they  would 
ber  when  making  a  speech ;  and  the  other,  have  incontinently  stigmatized  and  chastised 
those  which  apply  to  the  House.  When  mnk-  him  with  all  desirable  severity." 
ing  a  speech,  a  member  can  not  refer  to  other  Pebsonalities. — To  remove  from  the  de- 
debates  of  the  same  session,  or  speak  of  a  bill  bates  all  appearance  of  personality,  special 
which  is  not  the  order  of  the  day,  nor  attack  a  rules,  in  each  House,  prescribe  the  manner  in 
decision  of  the  House,  or  discredit  it;  nor  al-  which  each  member  shall  be  addressed  so  as  to 
lude  to  discussions  in  the  other  House  of  Par-  present  simply  his  official  character.  Similar 
liament;  nor  use  the  name  of  the  Queen  irrev-  rules  are  in  force  In  each  House  of  Congress  of 
erently,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  the  United  States.  Tlicse  are  ol  served  not 
debate;  nor  apply  uiyust  or  offensive  words  only  between  political  friends  but  also  between 
to  either  House,  or  to  their  acts;  or  to  certain  political  opponents.  In  the  Upper  House  each 
'portions  or  members  of  the  House  in  which  he  lord  is  designated  by  the  rank  he  holds,  and  in 
is  speaking.  Regarding  the  latter,  it  has  been  the  Senate  each  Senator  is  designated  by  the 
decided  to  be  out  of  order  to  say  that  a  mem-  State  he  represents.  A  similar  designation  is 
ber  is  *'  loose  "  in  his  assertions,  or  that  by  his  given  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Tote  he  makes  himself  an  advocate  of  riot  and  sentatives;  whereas  in  the  House  of  Commons 
disorder,  or  is  discourteous;  or  to  quote  from  a  the  member  is  designated  as  the  member  from 
journal  where  it  is  said  that  the  loyalty  of  a  the  district  which  he  represents.  If  these  cus- 
inemher  is  rather  a  subject  for  caution,  or  to  toms  are  forgotten  by  any  member  in  the 
ask  of  ft  member,  for  the  second  time,  a  ques-  warmth  of  debate,  and  he  utters  insulting  ex- 
tion  which  he  has  already  answered.t  No  one  pressions,  or  unjust  imputations,  or  accuses  an- 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  rules  have  other  of  insincerity,  or  treachery,  or  evil  de- 
not  been  scrupulously  observed,  nor  how  easily  signs,  he  will  be  promptly  repressed, 
they  can  be  violated.  In  fact,  this  has  been  Disorderly  words  should  be  immediately  no- 
•done  so  often  that  it  has  become  habitual  to  ticed,  and  if  a  member  expresses  a  desire  that 
«lude  them  by  the  aid  of  oratorical  artifices  action  should  be  taken,  the  Speaker  orders  the 
or  transparent  ambiguities.  Indeed,  although  Clerk  to  take  them  down,  if  it  a]>pears  that  such 
there  is  no  rule  of  such  high  importance  as  the  is  the  wish  of  the  House.  But  there  is  a  rule 
one  relating  to  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  any  member 
yet  there  is  no  one  that  is  violated  more  fre-  has  spoken,  or  other  business  intervened,  after 
-ijuently  or  with  greater  impunity.  offensive  words  spoken,  they  can  not  be  taken 

Lanouaoe  offensive  to  the  other  House,  notice  of  for  censure.    This  is  for  the  common 

— ^It  is  otherwise  if  the  language  of  the  speaker  security  of  all,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  which 

"•Is  openly  offensive  to  the  other  House.    Such  must  happen.     In  1807  the  Speaker  decided 

ran  eiTor  should  be  immediately  suppressed,  as  that  he  could  not  notice  words  spoken  by  Mr. 

likely  to  reach  the  consideration  of  Parliament  Duigenan,  although  Lord  flowick  had  immedi- 

and  produce  serious  dissatisfaction.    For  this  ately  risen  for  a  call  to  order,  because  another 

reason  the  speaker  is  required  on  the  spot  to  member  and  the  speaker  himself  had  spoken 

retract  or  explain  his  words,  and  to  offer  to  the  before  the  House  manifested  a  desire  to  act  on 

■  *  ITiemn.  E^^klnTMiTy's  "  ParUtmentary  Practice."  ^^^  OpprobriouS  WOrds       Many  later  instances 

t  M.  A.  Keynaert,  a  member  of  the  Houm  of  Repreoenta-  have  Occurred.    In  each  Uouse  of  Congress  it 

tivM  .f  Bejjrinm,  has  inveatiifated  this  mbject  extensively,  jg  required  that  the  exceptionable  words  shall 

and  his  articles,  to  which  we  are  Indebted,  api>ear  In  the  ^ ! 

**  Be vue  Genenl  ^  of  BnuaelB.->ED.  •  "*■  Parliamentary  Practice.'* 
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be  immodisLtelj  taken  down  in  writing  that  Disoiplinb  for  Violations  of  Order. — The 
Vie  presiding  officer  maj  be  better  enabled  to  disciplinary  power  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons 
judge.     Instances  have  recently  occurred.  over  its  members  for  violations  of  order  is  very 
RcLBs  FOB  Bettbr  Order. — For  the  better  extensive.    The  lords  are  eqaal  in  rights,  and 
order  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  members  are  the  president  has  not  been  made  the  jadge  or 
required  to  remain  in  their  places  daring  de-  guardian  of  order.     Bat  numerous  precedents 
bate,  to   enter  and  go  out  with  decorum,  not  show  thatJ)oth  Hoases  of  Parliament  have  the 
to  cross  the  Uouse  in  an  improper  manner,  nor  right  to  condemn  and  to  imprison  for  contempt 
to  read  books,  journals,  or  letters,  nor  to  break  or  disobedience  of  orders,  and  for  breach  of 
silence,  nor  hiss  or  make  interruptions.    In  the  privilege.     Nor  can  the  prisoner  obtain  liberty 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  a  simi-  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  which  have  been 
lar  rale  requires  that,  ^^  while  the  Speaker  is  obliged  in  such  cases  to  declare  that  they  had 
potting  a  question  or  addressing  the  House,  no  no  jurisdiction.     But  while  the  Upper  House 
member  shall  walk  out  of  or  across  the  hall,  has  unlimited  power,  the  Lower  House  can  de> 
Bor,  when  a  member  i» speaking,  pass  between  tain  a  prisoner  only  until  the  adjournment  of 
him  and  the  Chair;  and  during  the  session  of  Parliament.     He  is,  however,  subject  to  costs, 
the  House  no  member  shall  wear  his  hat,  or  which  are  sometimes  very  heavy.    Most  fre- 
remain  by  the  Clerk^s  desk  during  the  call  of  quently  the  prisoner  is  released  after  a  short 
the  roU  or  the  counting  of  ballots,  or  smoke  time,  either  upon  his  expression  of  regrets,  or 
npon  the  floor  of  the  House ;  and  the  Sergeant-  upon  the  request  of  a  colleague.    The  arrest 
at- Anns  is  charged  with  the  strict  enforcement  has  often  been  made  to  calm  the  excitement  of 
9f  this  rule."     Nevertheless,  these  rules  of  the  angry  debaters,  or  to  prevent  provocations  or 
Hoase  of  Commons  are  not  absolute.    It  is  ad-  violence  which,  it  is  apprehended,  may  ensue. 
mittei  that  the  reading  of  books  and  journals  On  December  10,  1766,   words  of  dangerous 
is  not  intjrdictdd,  when  the  object  is  to  pass  freedom  having  been  exchanged  between  the 
the  tima   agreeably.    It  is  also  permitted  to  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Chatham,  the 
speak  in  a  low  voice  or  whisper,  and  the  Speak-  House  of  Lords  exacted  from  them  a  promise, 
er  will  not  interfere  upon  repeated  cries  of  upon  their  honor,  that  nothing  further  should 
"order,"  unless  the  noise  of  conversations  dis-  come  of  their  resentment.     In  1780  the  same 
turbs  th3  debate.   So  also  with  regard  to  hisses.  House,  having  learned  that  Count  Pomfret  had 
exclamations,  or  other  interruptions,  the  rale  is  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for  a 
very  often  violated.     It  is  not  rare  to  perceive  cause  entirely  foreign  from  parliamentary  de- 
^reat  disorders,  which  can  scarcely  be  repressed,  bates,  declared  the  Count  guilty  of  high  con- 
daring  the  tumult  of  five  or  six  hundred  mem-  tempt  toward  itself,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Vers  waiting  with  impatience  a  division  of  the  Tower  of  London.     So,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Hoosa.     On  3  instance  is  reported,  that  a  mem-  mons,  if  a  member  refuses  to  withdraw  his 
ber  *^  eroded  like  a  cock."     Nor  is  the  pro-  insulting  words,  or  the  one  offended  declines 
hibition  against  interruptions  more  absolute,  to  accept  the  offered  excuse,  in  order  to  pre- 
Th^e  Gonsist  in  words  which  can  be  uttered  vent  other  consequences  from  the  quarrel,  both 
daring  debate  that  do  not  constitute  an  infrao-  are  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant- 
tioa  of  parliamentary  rule,  yet,  by  their  fre-  at- Arms,  and  do  not  recover  their  liberty  until 
qaencT,  and  the  noise  which  they  occasion,  they  have  given  to  the  House  an  assurance  not 
taey  are  verj  often  a  cause  of  disorder.    The  to  resort  to  any  act  that  would  cause  regret, 
m^of  ^^Qaestionl  question  1  "**  Hear  I  hear!"  In   1780  a  dispute  arose   between  Mr.  Fox 
hsve  hj  long  tolerance  received  a  sanction  in  and  Mr.  Wedderbum,  and  the  former  having 
the  two  Hoases  of  Parliament.     The  last  ex-  threatened  to  leave  the  House,  the  Speaker 
pression,  uttered  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  does  ordered  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  close  all  the 
not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  an  interrup-  doors,  so  that  neither  of  them  could  go  out  un- 
tloo.     It  signifies  generally  approbation,  and  til  they  had  passed  the  sponge  over  their  diffi- 
is  addressed  to  the  orator  as  a  compliment  or  oulty.     A  similar  occurrence  took  place  in 
aa  eneoaragement.    But  such  is  not  always  its  1836.     Sir  Frederick  Trench  and  Mr.  Higby 
character  or  signification;  according  to  the  in-  Wason  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
tencion  of  its  author,  or  the  intonation  of  his  Sergeant-at-Arms,  were  not  allowed  their  lib- 
voice,  it  can  express  either  disapprobation,  de-  erty  until  they  had  given  the  assurance  that 
ri^on,  or  contempt.    If  it  is  spoken  in  the  midst  their  quarrel  was  ended.    The  last  case  of  the 
of  a  phrase,  or  with  a  shout,  it  will,  more  than  imprisonment  of  a  member  of  the  Hoase  of 
any  other  interruption,  offend  and  trouble  the  Commons  occurred  in  1852.    It  soon  became 
orator.     At  a  session  on  August  6,  1878,  Mr.  known,  however,  that  the  member,  condemned 
CTGorman,  a  member  from  Waterford,  cried,  for  lack  of  respect  and  for  acts  contrary  to 
*^  Hear  I    hear  1  ^^    twenty  times,   during  the  order,  was  insane,  and  he  was  placed  in  an 
ipeech  of  Colonel  Stanley.    He  was  ordered  asylum.     There  remains  the  case  of  absen- 
to  leave  the  House,  and  not  allowed  to  resume  tees  on  a  call  of  the  House,  who  are  unable 
Ms  place  on  the  7th,  but  on  the  prayer  of  his  to  give  a  justifiable  excuse.      This  occurs  at 
friend  Mr.  Sullivan.     He  asked  pardon  of  the  every  session,  and  is  regarded  as  an  act  of 
Hoase  and  of  the  member  speaking,  and  far-  contempt  or  disobedience,  for  it  is  the  con- 
tber  proceedings  were  dropped.  stitutional   duty  of  each  member  of  Parlia- 
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rnent  to  be  present  in  the  House  to  whiob  be  Wilkee  and  assaulted  the  sheriffs  who  were 
belongs.  cliarged  vith  the  execution  of  the  order, 
FEHiii.  PowBR  OF  THE  Rocss. — The  penal  snatched  from  the  flaraes  the  imbumed  sheets 
power  of  the  House  of  Communs  extends  be-  of  the  horrid  "North  IJriton,"  and  bore  thejn 
yond  ropriinand  or  detention;  it  has  the  right  in  triumph  to  Temple  Bar,  bejond  the  limits 
to  exclude  from  its  presence.  Tliis  right  has  of  the  jorisiliction  of  the  cit<r,  and  there  raited 
never  been  exercised  by  the  Hon^y  of  Lords,  a  bonfire  into  which  the;  threw  the  remnants 
It  has  been  questioned  bf  Blackstooe,  in  the  of  the  "North  Briton,"  a  bundle  of  boot  tops, 
first  edition  of  his  '*  Commentaries,"  but  it  has  and  a  petticoat,  irhich  were  favorite  enibleins 
been  formally  established  by  man;  precedents,  of  the  last  and  onpopolar  minister,  Lord  Bnt«. 
In  m41  Mr.  Tajlor  was  expelled,  and  sen-  Instead  of  taking  compassion  on  the  follies  of 
tenced  to  perpetual  ineligibiliiy.  In  the  same  the  crowd,  the  iiouse  got  anpry.  Wilkes,  fear- 
year  Mr.  bensun  was  judged  to  be  always  unfit  ing  its  wrath,  refosed  to  obey  its  command  to 
and  incapable  to  hold  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  appear  in  iiis  place  in  Psrliaitient,  fled  to  Paris, 
to  be  ever  after  a  member  of  that  tlonse.  surrounded  by  a  pack  of  Bpiea  and  exposed  to 
During  the  Long  Parliament  elective  disqnali-  every  sort  of  niiseiy.  He  was  uiijndged  guilty 
lloation  was  frequently  made  a  ground  tor  ex-  of  conlnmacy,  and  condemned  to  expulsion  : 
olosion.  At  the  Kestoration  in  1660,  the  House  from  Pariiumeiit.  These  events  occnrred  in 
went  so  fur  as  to  join  with  a  decree  of  ezpul-  1TU4.  On  the  ilissuloticn  of  Parliament  in 
sion  against  Mr.  Wallop  the  declaration  that  lie  1TS8,  Wilkes  returned  from  his  exile  and 
sbonld  be  henceforth  incapable  of  performing  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  City  of 
any  public  service  or  holding  any  office  in  the  London.  He  was  defeated,  hot  the  remem-  . 
kingdom.  Wheusentencewastobeprouonnced  brance  of  his  misfortanes  awakened  the  sym-  : 
on  a  member,  be  was  placed  before  the  "  Bar  pathies  of  the  people  in  his  favor,  and  he  be-  - 


itlhBlowerundoftheSoor.TjeTomllheiqitiof  IhBinBmherT,  luilnenoi  tobepn 
bTBriTpemon  who  In  notsdnljolsetrd  r»prepent«tlveof  the  people,  A  bnsi  rod, 
Ibe  opan  apKe  beiide  tba  chair  of  ths  Bsn|uii(-ikI-Ani».  cin  be  iDterpoied,  upw 

uiy  other  high 


This  !■  •' thB  bar  of  the  Hoh«e.""  lo  which  persona  irnij  be  inmnioned.  a* 
■  —        ■     -- bring  their  condoci  or  IbeirtBatunonj  Inlo  q 


of  the  Hon8e,"ftnd.  in  early  dav^  npon  his  came  their  idol.    Withont  delay  he  was  elected  , 

knees.    Bnt  the  practice  of  kneeling  has  been  a  member  from  Middlesex  by  a  strong  majority,  s 

long  abolished.  Many  accidents,  marked  hy  bloody  collisions  • 

Cask  of  Joini  Wilkes.— The  last  instance  between  the  people  and  the  military,  followed  -■ 

in  which  this  exorbitant  claim  was  exercised  that  election,     Wilkes  published  another  «rti-  ^ 

by  the  Konne  of  Commons  was  in  the  repeated  cle  against  the  minister,  in  which  he  branded  - 

expulsion  of  John  Wilkes  during  the  reiro   of  as  a  "hateful  murder  "  the  violent  repression  . 

Georire  ilL     He  was  an  editor  and  member  of  of  the  risings  of  the  people.     Turning  a  deaf  '  - 

the  Honse.     He  published  a  little  work  con-  car  to  the  urgent  reasons  act  forth  with  rare  - 

taining  harsh  attacks  opon  the  King  and  his  eloquence  by  Messrs.  Burke,  Pitt,  ar.d   Geoi^  , 

ministers.    Forgetful  of  itsprivilp^s.  and  eager  Grenville,  the  Honse  was  obstinate  in  its  con-  . 

to  gratify  the  roynl  malice,  the  Honse  declared  iluct,  at  the  time  impolitic  and  hazardons,  and  ,, 

the  writing  of  Wilke*  to  be  "  a  false,  scandal-  declared  tiie  second  article  to  be  an  "  insolent,  ■ 

ous,  and  wicked  libel,"  and  ordered  itsdestrnc-  acsndalons.  and  seditions  libel,"  and  dehber- 

tion  by  Are  and  by  the  hand  of  the  poblio  exe-  ately  voted,  by  a  large  m^ority,  the  repeated  - 

The  nopulace  took  up  the  cause  of  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  to  bind  for  the  second  , 
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liiiie  tlie  brow  of  the  aathor  with  the  crown  of  Wilkea  re-elected,  the  House  of   Oommons, 

a  martjrr,  and  stabbornly  to  trample  ander  foot  overcome  by  the  evidence  of  its  wrongs  as 

the  most  incontestable  rights  of  the  electors,  much  as  by  the  denunciations  of  the  public, 

As  Mr.   Grenville  had  predicted,  Wilkes  was  pronounced  its  own  condemnation  by  opening 

re-elected   without  opposition.     On  the  next  its  doors  to  Wilkes  after  eighteen  years  of  prc- 

daj  the  Iloase  decided  that,  '^  having  been  ex-  scription,  and  by  erasing  from  the  record  its 

peUed  at  this  session,  he  had  become  and  was  own  deci^on  on  tlie  subject  of  ineligibility,  ns 

incompetent  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  in  the  present  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  electoral 

P^iament/'     Consequently  the  election  was  body  of  the  kingdom. 

annnllcfd,  bat  Wilkes  was  chosen  again  with-  Expulsioxs. — Under  the  later   practice  of 
oat  opposition  and  by  an  increased  majority.  Parliament,  according  to  May,  expulsion  is  gen- 
Then,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fruitless  trials,  erally  for  such  breaches  as  render  a  member 
an  expedient  was  devised.    Another  member  incapable  of  holding  his  seat,  and  as  would 
of  Parliament  obtained  from  the  Chancellor  of  injure  the  respect  of  Parliament,  if  they  were 
the  Exchequer  the  appointment  of  **  Steward  permitted  to  pass  without  punishment.     Mem- 
of  Chiltern   Hundreds,"  and  put   himself   on  hers  have  been  expelled  who  had  been  enguged 
the  lists  against  Wilkes.    Having  been  defeated,  in  rebellion,  or  were  guilty  of  forgery,  perjury, 
Mr.  Lnttrel  addressed  to  the  House  a  protest  deception,  treason,  prevarication  injudicial  of- 
ai^ainst   the   election  of  his  opponent.     The  fice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
Hoose  decided  that,  notwithstanding  Wilkes  hers  of  the  House,  or  for  acts  unbecoming  an 
bad  obtained  a  majority  of  the  votes — ^he  had  officer  and  a  man  of  honor,  or  for  injurious 
received  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three  votes  writings,   or  for  deeds  directed  against   the 
against  two  hundred  nnd  forty-four — it  was  House  itself.    But,  at  present,  great  prudence 
Mr.  Lnttrel    who  should   be  declared  to  be  is  observed  in  the  exercise  of  this  power.    The 
elected,  and  the  count  was  changed  to  that  history  of  the  last  three  centuries  shows  that 
ead.     In  vain  the  electors  of  Middlesex  pro-  the  penalties  of  Parliament  have  been  success- 
t^ed ;  in  vain  Burke  and  Grenville  addressed  ively  modiliod  under  the  influence  of  manners 
the  Hoose  with  most  indignant  utterances — it  and  political  progress.     In  1838  O^Connell  was 
pmisted  in  its  decision.     The  popularity  of  charged  with   accusing,  in   a  public  meeting, 
Wilkes  immediately  increased  in  immense  pro-  many  of  his  colleagues  as  guilty  of  shameful 
portions;  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  the  perjury  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  an 
dlj  of  London  and  a  subscription  was  raised  electoral  commission.    He  acknowledged  that 
to  paj  his  debts.     At  the  same  time  a  formi-  he  had  used  the  expressions,  and  was  declared 
dme  opposition  arose  against  the  House  of  to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  privilege,  and  by 
Gammons,  not  only  in  the  judiciary  depart-  a  resolution  of  the  House  was  punished  simply 
meots,  where  protests  were  made  in  the  name  by  a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker.    Other  in- 
of  law  and   right,  not  only  in  the  House  of  stances  conld  be  mentioned,  but  our  limits  will 
Peora,  where  Lord  Chatham  denounced  with  not  permit. 

Mi  powerful  voice  the  injustice  to  the  electors  The  ClAturk. — The  elMure,  or  the  adoption 

of  Middlesex,  but  even  in  their  hall  George  of  some  rule  by  which  all  debate  on  a  question 

9iiriUe  made  two  efforts,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  may  be  closed,  and  the  House  brought  to  a  di- 

BhBstj,  to  accuse  the  House  of  having  betrayed  rect  vote,  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 

th«  rights  of  the  people.     But  it  was  a  useless  lish  public  for  some  years.     Scarcely  a  session 

kbor;    the   House  continued  stubborn  in  its  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 

bl'md  resistance.    The  City  of  London,  through  held  during  many  years  without  an  effort  on 

its  magistrates,  addressed  the  King  in  language  the  part  of  the  minority  in  one  of  the  Houses, 

stamped  with  unexampled  boldness,  showing  and  usually  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

ihat  '^  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  defeat  the  passage  by  the  majority  of  some 

Ittideprived  the  people  of  their  dearest  rights,''  important  bill,  or  to  secure  a  special  amend- 

tnd  demanding  that  the  King  should  consent  ment  to  the.  same.    The  bill  is  generally  looked 

to  restore  constitutional  government  and  pub-  upon  by  the  minority  as  politically  very  objeo- 

lie  tranquillity  by  dissolving  the  Parliament  tionable,  or  as  containing  some  very  objectiona- 

flnd  removing  from  his  councils  the  bad  minis-  ble  features.    If  brought  to  a  final  vote  it  would 

tera.    The  King  replied  that  he  regretted  that  be  quickly  passed  by  the  m«yority,  and  the  ob- 

foy  of  his  subjects  had  been  so  far  misled  as  ject  of  the  minority  is  to  prevent  its  reaching 

to  address  to  him  remonstrances  which  were  that  vote  at  all,  or  until  some  important  amend- 

<&respectfal  to  himself,  injurious  to  Parlia-  ments  have  been  conceded.     Near  the  close  of 

ment,  and  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  session  the  bill  is  called  up  for  further  con- 

the  Coastitation.     But  this  new  denial  of  jus-  sideration,  or  for  its  final  passage,  and  the  mi- 

tjea  did  not  silence  the  opposition.   Lord  Chat-  nority  commence  their  efforts  for  its  delay,  or 

kam  wrote  that  **  no  document  had  ever  come  defeat,  or  '*  obstruction,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 

from  the  throne  more  unconstitutional  or  more  House  of  Commons.    These  consist  in  numer- 

4iQgerons  if  it  was  permitted  to  pass  without  ous  speeches,  motions  to  adjourn,  on  which  the 

ft  reply."     ilnally,  after  incessant  efforts  re-  yeas  and  nays  are  called,  and  an  unlimited 

peated  at  each  session  by  Burke  and  Saville,  number  of  amendments,  each  of  which  can  be 

ifter  a  new  Parliament  had  been  chosen  and  discussed  and  voted  upon  as  a  distinct  question. 
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There  is  no  terminatioo  to  Bach  proceeding  ex- 
cept throuu''  (lie  physical  exbaoBtion  of  the 
conteatauts,  or  concessioiu  ou  the  part  of  the 
majority. 

la  the  BMsioD  of  Parliament  of  18TT,  eeven 
members  from  Ireland  introduced  the  method 
resorted  to  ia  the  CoDgreBs  of  the  United  States. 
Their  object  wos  to  obstruct  or  to  arrest  the 
legislative  machioerj',  and  thus  demonstrate  the 
absiilate  cecesaity  o(  a  national  Parliament  for 
IrelaDil.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Jnly,  and 
about  three  weeks  remuned  of  the  Bession,  und 
the  questton  was  on  a  bill  relating  to  Sontli  Af- 
rica. Mr.  Parnell,  the  member  from  Meath, 
took  the  lead,  O'Donnell  and  Biggor  followed 


for  the  rights  of  iniDorities  and  for  iadividnal 
liberty,  that  it  experienced  a  sense  of  relief 
when  it  was  understood  that  Sir  Stafford  wonld 
not  propose  any  Tneasure  of  coercion,  "  as  the 
UoQuc  was  the  best  judge  of  its  dignity." 

During  the  BeBsions  of  18T6  and  1879  simi- 
lar obstmctiTe  measures  were  used,  with  far 
greater  skill  At  the  close  of  the  latter,  the 
Loodon  ''Economiiit "  aaid: 

60  far  M  relates  to  geneial  lc<ilsI(ition,  tlie  obftrnc- 
tionut*  Juve  mode  the  year  entirely  unproducdve. 
Tbey  have  pushed  the  mmisten  and  the  niemberi  <^ 
thsHouieta  euch  B  pitch  ot'impaUnC  nfo  that  their 
B>ti«rai^ion  should  he  very  great ;  and  through  it  ftll, 
theyhnve  aoled  without  any  violatiou  of  ot^r  whirh 
'atohfnl  fltid  buitit  ni^ori 


near;  afterward  came  Kirk,  Gray,  Nolan,  and 
Power,  always  active,  always  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  those  whom  an  eicem  of  fatigne  bad 
obliged  to  retire  for  a  moment  to  refresh  their 
wearied  powers.  TlieseasionBCommencedat4^ 
o'clock  p.  M.  That  of  July  24th  continued  un- 
til ii  A.  w., ;  that  of  the  25th  continued  until  6 
A.  H. ;  and  that  of  the  Slst  nntil  6^  p.  u.  of  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Pomellaud  Mr.  O'Donnell  alone 
Bpoke  hundreds  of  times  and  offered  an  ava- 
lanche of  amendments.  Mr,  O'Donnell  had  pre- 
pared seventy -three;  some  were  identical  with 
Eropositions  already  rejected  by  a  forma!  vote.* 
uring  the  session  of  July  31st,  Sir  Stafford 
Korthcote  suggested  the  parliamentary  suspen- 
sion of  Mr.  Parnell  for  some  days.  But  so 
great  is  the  respect  of  the  English  people 

•  To  ftimlih  a  fnlW  iltw  of  tha  eiHUnir  oftmloii.  tbraa 
ikelcliM  ttom  iha  London  "  Nam  "  aro  tOHrlvd. 


eosioo,  >o  much  deaired,  to  un  retalutaiy  measuroa. 

In   1381   Ireland   was    extremely    agitated. 
Secret  associat  inns  covered  the  lanil,  and  crimes 
against  life  end  property  were  multiplied  be- 
yond  measure.     In   this   state  of   affairs   Mr. 
(ilodstoue  hud  Parliament  convoked  one  month 
in  advance  of  the  appointed  date.     Tbrongh 
the  action  of  Mr.  rumell  and   his  colleague*, 
three  weeks  nere  exhansted  in  an  unusnal  de- 
bate on  the  nddress  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
lessage.     Mr.  Gladstone  then  brought  for- 
urd  his  "  coercion  bills  "  for  Ireland  (Proieo- 
of  Person  and  Property  Bill,  and  Peace 
Preservation  llillj.     These  bUls  afforded  to  the 
House  an  opportnnity  to 
give  another   illustration 
of  that  patience,  of  that 
Btrenglb  of  resistance,  and 
of  that  respect  for  lihertj, 
which  are  the  fonodation 
of  the  English  character. 

The  discnasion  of  the 
bills  began  on  Jannarj 
26th,  at  4  P.  w..  ond  the 
members  from  Ireland  at 
once  entered  upon  the 
contest.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  able  to  set  forth 
or  MB.  ruuixu.  reasons  of  urgency,  which 

became  the  question.  The 
ees^on  continued  until  2  p.  u.  of  the  26tb; 
it  next  commenced  on  the  S!7th,  and  ed- 
jonmed  on  the  28th  ;  hut  that  of  January 
Slst  was  the  longest.  It  commenced  at  4 
p.  u.  on  Monday,  and  had  continued  until  9( 
A.  u.  of  Wednesday,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  en- 
tered the  House  and  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic applause.  The  ministerial  benches  were 
immediately  tilled,  the  Speaker  resumed  the 
ohair  in  place  of  the  deputy  Speaker,  and  im- 
mediately addressed  the  Honse.  Alluding  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
that  an  important  measure,  recommended  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  a  month  previona, 
and  declared  nrgent  for  the  interest  of  the 
state  by  a  decisive  majority,  had  been  held  in 
check  by  an  insignificant  minority,  which  bod 
resorted  to  a  mode  of  "  obstrnctioD  "  rated  as 
a  parliamentary  offense  by  the  assembly,  ba 
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Mid :  "  A  neir  and  exceptional  proceeding  is 
imperionslr  demanded,  and  I  am  oonvinoed 
that  I  shall  better  respond  to  the  intenlioiiB  of 
the  Hoase  to  retase  permiBsioo  to  aaj  more 
■Makers,  and  to  put  tlie  question  to  vote." 
The  Ti>t«  was  then  token  on  the  introdaction 
and  first  reading  of  the  "  coercion  bills,"  amid 
ineessaot  and  excited  cries,  bj  the  nineteen 
Irish  members, of  " Privilege!  "  " Privilege  1  " 
Mr.  Gladstone  immediatelr  anaouticed  that  on 
the  next  daj'  be  voiild  make  the  following  mo- 
tion :  "  When  a  motion  to  declare  orgenoy  in 
tbeatateofpnblichnsiness  shall  have  been  made, 
if  fiirtf  member!  rise  to  sustaia  that  pcopo- 
Mtion.  the  President  ahall  immediately  take 
the  vote  of  the  House  on  the  qnestion.  In 
caae  the  nnmber  of  '  jeas '  shall  be  larger,  a 
Tote  b^  division  shall  be  immediately  buen, 
and  if  tbe  msjority  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
is  al  least  three  fuarths,  the  potrers  of  the 
HoosA  for  the  determination  of  tbe  proceedings 
daring  the  different  st^es  of  a  bill  shall  be 
delefr>i^,ed  to  the  Speaker,  and  remniQ  in  his 
hands  ontil  he  deelares  there  is  no  longer  nr- 
geaej  in  the  state  of  public  bnsiacsa."  These 
proceedings  dosed  the  session  of  forty-two 

At  the  session  which  was  held  in  the  efter- 
nooD,  the  Speaker  was  asked  what  provision 
of  the  rules  he  had  eiecoted  in  closing  so  has- 
tily the  debate.  lie  replied  that  he  had  acted 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  discharge  a  duty 
to  the  Hoose.  A  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Pamell,  "that  tbe  condact  of  tl>e  Speaker 
was  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Honse." 
The  Speaker  aaid  it  was  a  qnestion  of  order 
and  not  of  privilege,  and  that  there  should 
have  been  a  previous  notice  of  the  resolotion. 
In  the  discussion  that  ensaed  the  Speaker  waa 
sostained  by  the  Hoose — 279  votes  to  44.  Tlie 
set  of  the  Speaker  was  practjcally  a  amp  tTetat, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  search  very  far  back 
in  tbe  history  of  England  to  find  a  similar  act, 
thai  violating  all  traditions,  thas  repudiating 
all  precedents,  and  patting  one's  self  in  a  very 
lla^iuit  manner  in  oontradiotion  to  the  very 
idu  of  British  liberty : 

''  Dura  is  a  land  of  old  renawn. 
Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down. 
From  precedent  la  preoedent." 

At  the  session  on  the  next  day  fixed  for  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  prnposition, 
the  Uoase  of  Uommons  was  invaded  by  the 
Huose  of  Lords  and  princes  of  the  royal  family. 
Scarcely  had  he  said  a  fbw  words,  when  he  was 
intermpted  by  Mr.  IHIIon,  one  of  the  Irish 
members,  on  a  qnestion  ot  order.  Amid  cries 
of  "  Order  1  "  "  Order  1  "  on  every  side,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  claim  my  privi- 
lege." Whereupon  the  Speaker  decided  that 
be  had  yolnntuily  fuled  in  respect  for  the 
nthority  of  the  Chair.  Amid  the  nproar  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  move,  con- 
formably to  the  rale,  that  Mr.  Dillon  he  sus- 
pended from  service  in  this  lIouRe  for  the  re- 
■lainder  of  the  seeaion."    The  Speaker  imme- 


diately pnt  the  qnestion,  and  the  yeas,  like  a 
formidable  explosion,  made  the  vaalt  of  West- 
minster  tremble.  The  nays  were  feebly  heard. 
The  result  was  disputed,  and  a  diti^on  was 


required.  A  vote  nearly  nnanimous  was  given 
against  Mr.  Dillon.  He  refused  to  retire.  Tbe 
respectable  8erBeant-at--4rmB  then  invited  him 
to  go.  He  still  refused.  The  sergeant  then 
touched  his  arm,  but  this  was  not  sufficient. 
Four  assistants  soon  sppeared,  ready  to  remove 
the  rebellions  member,  who,  in  going  out, 
turned  his  bock  to  the  Speaker,  in!>tead  of 
making  the  nsual  mark  of  reverence.  No 
sooner  was  this  scene  over,  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
began  to  speak,  wfaen  he  was  immediately  in- 
terrupted by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  same  scene 
was  repeated.  This  continued  until  sine  other 
members  were  led  oat,  each  one  protesting 
agsinstthe  "illegal  and  despotic  force"  to  which 
he  was  subject.  It  was  8^  p.  m.  when  the  last 
was  out.  At  3  A,  M.  the  bill  granting  eitmor- 
dinary  powers  to  the  Speaker  was  passed,  and 
urgency  wus  declared,  which  invested  him  with 
those  powers. 
Nevertheless,  these  exceptional  powers  were 
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iDsnffloieDt.  The  "  Home-Rolera,"  as  the; 
were  called,  inixled  for  an  juBtant,  booh  recov- 
ered their  wnj.  Scarcely  was  the  rigime  of 
nrgeocj  in  force,  when  Ur.  GladBtone  anew 
launched  forth  bitter  complninta  at  the  slow 
progress  of  the  debate,  and  called  for  &□  in- 
crease of  meflBQreB  to  hasten  its  course.  Thus 
ttie  seBsion  closed  with  a  format  Dotioe  of  reso- 
lations  to  be  presented  at  the  following  session 
in  October. 

Tlie  autumn  session  commenced  on  October 
84,  1882,  and  Mr.  GladetoUe  brought  forward 
his  resolutions  as  business  that  had  derolvad 
on  the  Government.  He  said :  "  It  was  gen- 
erally  admitted  last  7ear  that  the  efforts  of  llie 


of  motions,  on  every  day  for  which  they  are 
set  down. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Justification  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  lor  the  nction  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  taking  part  in  this  matter  la  founded 
on  the  doctrine  o/neeeieiti/.  The  affairs  of  the 
British  Empire,  he  sa;e  elsewhere,  "  by  its  ei- 
twDBion  and  concentration,  have  put  a  frightful 
charge  upon  Parliament,  so  that  this  question 
becomes  one  of  life  or  death."  This  doctrine 
of  necessity  famiahes  always  the  last  reason 
for  H  usurpation  of  power. 

The  mies  of  procednre  were  discussed  for  » 
month,  and  adopted.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  thesen 


House  to  adjust  this  matter  by  conference  for 
themselves  in  a  long  series  of  years  bad  been 
futile  and  ineffectual,  and  that  it  remaned  t 


I.— PEOCEDDRE. 


is  always  inclined  for  the  poblio  interest  to  ac- 
cord to  the  Government  of  the  day,  it  might  be 
possible  to  put  the  question  into  a  channel 
which  would  be  more  likely  t«  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue."  He  concluded  his  speech  by 
moving  that  the  new  rules  of  procedure  have 
precedence  of  all  orders  of  the  day  and  notices 


the  cliairnmn  of  Wiiya  and  UeaUB  in  a  Conimittee  of 
the  Wholii  House,  during  aay  debate,  that  the  aubject 
has  been  adeqimtfl;  iliBuuMcd.  and  that  it  i*  the  evi- 
dent Benao  of  the  House,  or  of  the  committee,  that  the 
nmuiinn  hn  now  put.  ha  lanv  Ml  icfonn  the  House  or 

1 ;  end.  if  a  motion  be  made  "  That  the 

■  "  "     "       '        or  (ho  chainnan, 

,  and,  if  tlie  same 

the  afBrmalire,  the  qoeatioa  under  di»> 
ru^iOD  ahall  be  put  forthwith ;  provided  tlut  the 
question,  '■  That  the  quostion  be  nov  put,"  ahall  not 
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be  decided  in  the  nffirmativG,  if  a  division  be  taken, 
nJesft  it  ahAll  appear  to  have  been  supported  by  more 
than  two  liuodred  membera,  or  unl&M»  it  shall  appear 
to  have  been  opposed  by  less  than  forty  members  and 
s^pi>rted  by  more  than  one  hundred  members. 

l»TtO'S9    FOR    ADJOUSmiEMT  BZTORE  PUBLIC    BUSINESS. 

i.  That  no  naotion  for  tlie  adjournment  of  the  House 
i^Il  be  tnide  until  all  the  questions  on  the  notice- 
paper  shall  have  been  disposed  of,  and  no  such  motion 
tJBMh  be  niade  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  or  notices 
d  motions  have  been  entered  upon^  except  by  leave 
«f  the  Uoiise,  unless  a  member  rising  in  his  place 
^^  propose  to  move  the  adjournment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diacos^ing  a  dednitc  matter  of  urgent  public 
siportanoe,  and  not  less  tlian  forty  members  shall 
taereapoQ  riao  in  their  places  to  support  the  motion ; 
«r  onles:*^  if  fewer  than  forty  meubers  and  not  less 
t^^an  ten  shall  thereupon  rise  in  their  plaoe^^,  the  House 
eall^  on  a  division,  upon  (question  put  forthwith,  de- 
teraune  whether  such  motion  shall  oe  made. 

DEBATES   ox  MOTIONS  FOR  AOJOUBNXBNT. 

S.  That  when  a  motion  is  made  for  the  adjournment 
sf  debate,  or  of  the  House,  during  any  debate,  or 
that  the  chairman  of  a  committee  do  report  pro:nY>ss, 
or  do  leave  the  chair,  the  debate  thereupon  sh^l  be 
etnfined  to  the  matter  of  such  motion :  and  no  mem- 
ber, havinz  moved  or  seconded  any  suck  motion,  shall 
be  entitled  to  move  or  second  any  similar  motion 
(brio^  the  same  debate. 

DIVISIONS. 

4.  That,  after  t!ie  House  has  entered  upon  the  orders 
of  the  day  or  notices  of  motions,  when,  after  the  House 
hn  been  cleared  for  a  division,  upon  a  motion  for  the 
a^ovmmsnt  of  a  debate,  or  of  the  House  during  any 
debate,  or  that  the  chairman  of  a  committee  do  report 
pTQgreaa,  or  do  leave  the  chair,  the  decision  of  Mr. 
^pcaker  or  of  the  chairman  of  a  committee  that  ttie 
i^es  or  noes  have  it  is  challenged,  Mr.  Speaker  or  the 
euirman  may,  after  the  lapse  of  tvvo  minutes,  as  indi- 
ettad  by  the  .tand-glass,  call  upon  the  members  chal- 
kazui;;  it  to  rise  in  their  places,  and,  if  they  be  less 
thsa  twenty  in  a  House  of^  forty  members  or  upward, 
be  may  forthwith  declare  the  determination  of  the 
House,  or  of  the  committee. 

IRBELEVANCB  OB  BBPSHTION. 

5.  That  Mr.  Speaker  or  the  chiurman  of  Ways  and 
Means  miy  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  or  of  the 
comaiittee,  to  continued  irrelevance  or  tedious  repo- 
latkn  on  the  part  of  a  member;  and  may  direct  the 
Bkmber  to  discontinue  his  speech. 

POSTPONKMENT  OF  PBEAMBLB. 

€.  That  in  committee  on  a  bill  the  preamble  do 
Maod  postponed  until  after  the  consideration  of  the 
duaes,  without  question  put. 

CHAIBXAir  TO  LBATE  THB  CHAIB  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

7.  That  when  the  chairman  of  a  committee  has  been 
»derL>d  to  make  a  report  to  the  House,  he  shall  leave 
toe  ehair,  without  question  put. 

HALF-FAST  TWELVE   o'cLOCK   BULE. 

[Studii^  order  of  the  13th  of  February,  1879,  amend- 
ed the  9th  of  May  and  20th  of  November,  1882.] 

1  That  except  for  a  money  bill  no  order  of  the  da}' 
oriKitica  of  motion  ha  taken  after  half- past  twelve  of 
*te  dock  at  night,  with  respect  to  which  order  or  notice 
^Bodon  a  n>tice  of  oppo«ition  or  amendment  shall 
aire  been  printed  on  the  notice-paper,  or  if  such  no- 
£-a  of  motion  shall  only  have  been  given  the  next 
pa^Ffioas  day  of  sitting,  and  objection  ehall  be  taken 
vban  sad\  notice  is  called. 

Thai  motions  for  the  appointment  or  nomination  of 
i^iin;  committees  and  proceeding  made  in  occord- 
aae  Tith  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Parliament  or 
ftjfidioj;  orders,  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  bills, 


and  bills  which  have  passed  through  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  be  excepted  tix>m  the  operation  of 
this  order. 

Provided  that  every  such  notice  of  opposition  or 
amendment  be  signed  in  the  House  by  a  member,  and 
dated,  and  shall  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  week  follow- 
uig  that  in  which  it  was  ^i  ven. 

Provided  also  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the 
nomination  of  select  committees. 

OBDEB  IN  DEBATE. 

[Standing  order  of  the  28th  of  February,  1880,  as 

amended.] 

9.  That  whenever  any  member  shall  have  been 
named  by  the  Speaker  or  by  the  chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  W  hole  Hou2>e,  immediately  a^r  the 
commission  of  the  offense  of  disregarding  the  author- 
ity of  the  Chair  or  of  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House, 
by  pcni^tently  and  willfully  obstructing  the  business 
of  the  Hou;:ie,  or  otherwise,  then,  if  the  offense  has 
been  committed  by  such  member  in  the  House,  the 
Speaker  shall  forthwith  put  the  question,  on  a  motion 
being  made,  no  amendment,  adjournment,  or  debate 
bein^  allowed,  *^That  such  member  be  suspended 
from  the  service  of  the  House*'  j  and,  if  the  offense 
has  been  committed  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  the  chairman  shall,  on  a  motion  being  made, 
put  the  same  question  in  a  similar  way.  and,  if  the 
motion  is  carried,  shall  forthwith  suspend  tne  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee,  and  report  the  circumstance  to 
the  House ;  and  the  Speaker  shall  thereupon  put  the 
same  question,  without  amendment,  a^oumment,  or 
debate,  as  if  tne  offense  had  been  committed  in  the 
House  itself.  If  any  member  be  suspended  under 
this  order,  his  suspension  on  tiie  first  occasion  shall 
continue  for  one  week,  on  the  second  occasion  for  a 
fortnight,  and  on  the  third,  or  any  subsequent  occa- 
sion, for  a  month ;  providea  alwavs  tliat  suspension 
from  the  service  of  the  Honse  shall  not  exempt  the 
member  so  suspended  from  serving  on  anv  committee 
for  the  consideration  of  a  private  bill  to  wKich  he  may 
have  been  appointed  before  his  suspension  ;  provided 
also,  that  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  named 
at  the  same  time,  unless  several  members,  present  to- 
gether, have  jointly  disregarded  the  authority  of  the 
Chair ;  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  taken  to  deprive  the  House  of  the  power 
of  proceeding  against  any  member  according  to  an- 
cient usages. 

DEBATES  ON  MOTIONS  FOB  ADJOUBNHENT. 

10.  That  if  Mr.  Speaker  or  the  chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  shall  be  of  opinion  that  a 
motion  for  the  adjournment  of  a  debate  or  of  the 
House  during  any  aebate,  or  that  the  chairman  do  re- 
port progress,  or  do  leave  the  chair,  is  an  abuse  of  the 
rules  of  the  House,  he  may  forthwith  put  the  question 
thereupon  from  the  chair. 

CONSIDEBATION  OF  A  BILL,  AS  AMENDED. 

11.  That  when  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  has  been  read,  the  House  do  proceed 
to  consider  the  same  without  ouestion  put,  unless  the 
member  in  cbai^  thereof  shall  desire  to  postpone  its 
con<<idcration,  or  a  motion  shall  be  made  to  recommit 
the  bUL 

NOTICES  ON  OOINO  INTO  COMMTITEE  OF  SUPPLY. 

12.  That,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply  stands 
as  the  first  order  of  the  day  on  Monday  or  Thursday, 
Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  chair  without  putting  any 
question,  unless  on  first  goin^  into  supply  on  the 
army,  navy,  or  civil-service  estimates  respectively,  or 
on  any  vote  of  credit,  an  amendment  be  moved  or 
question  raised  relating  to  the  estimates  proposed  to 
be  taken  in  supply. 

13.  That  the  first  seven  and  the  last  three  of  the 
said  resolutions  be  standing  orders  of  the  House. 
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n.— STANDING  COMMITTEES.  garded  as  a  moderator,  whose  business 

CTANDDfo  COMMITTEES  ON  LAW  AND  C0DBT8  OF  JDS-  to  check  cxccssive  garrul'ity  and  tediousDC 

TICK,  TRADE,  ETC.  801116  h&vQ  gODo  SO  far  as  to  act  like  n 

1.  That  two  standing  committees  be  appointed  for  managiug  a  class  of  papils.     President 
the  consideration  of  all  bills  relating  to  law  and  courts  became  noted  for  his  arbitrariness.     He 
of  justice  and  legal  procedure,  and  to  trade,  shipping,  i^^Q^^  president,*  and  hated  bores,  and 
and  monulactures,  which  may,  by  order  ot  the  House  .i^^„^  iu^r.*  f^^L*  ^i^^  ♦•;k„«,   \  „  o«n:^ 
in  each  case,  be  committed  to  them ;  and  the  proced-  drove  them  from  the  tribune  by  saUies 
ure  in  such  committees  shall  be  the  same  as  in  a  select  kept  the  House  m  a  roar,  and  which  wen 
committee,  unless  the  House  shall  otherwise  order;  more  witty  than  good-natured.      A  m 

provided  that  strangers  shall   be  admitted,  except  with  a  weak  voice  happenhlg  to  say  ti 

when  the  committee  shall  order  them  to  withdraw ;  ^^  ^j^         j^  ,        f  f  j^  j 

provided,  also,  that  the  said  committees  shall  be  ex-         *^  ,     %,      .  ,,1  **«*iv^   «vti***  *i^ 

eluded  from  the  operations  of  the  standing  order  of  words,  Uupm  called  out,  "  \ou  must 

July  21, 1656,  and  the  said  committees  shall  not  sit  louder  than  that,  sir,  if  you  want  to  be 

whde  Uie  House  is  sitting  without  the  order  of  the  all  over  France.*'     On  another  occasic 

House ;  provided,  also  that  any  notice  of  amendment  Abraham,  deputy  for  Martinique,  had  as( 

to  any  clause  in  a  bill  which  may  bo  committed  to  a  ^i  ^  «.»;k„„«  «V;4.k  «  i«.»a  u^^a\^  ^r  «^*ao 

standing  committee,  given  by  any  honorable  member  the  tribune  with  a  large  bundle  of  notes, 

in  the  House,  shall  stand  referred  to  such  committee ;  pm  8  tace  assumed  a  comical  air  ol  con« 

provided,  also,  that  twenty  be  the  quorum  of  such  tion,  and  he  was  heard  whispering  in  f 

standing  committees.  aside,  "Come,  Abraham,  make  a  sacri 

NOMINATION  BY  coMMnTEB  OF  SELECTION.  The  Housc  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  D 

2.  That  each  of  the  said  stan^ng  committees  do  to°?a^»  .«^d  his  influence  in  quickenin 
consist  of  not  less  than  sixty  or  more  tlian  eighty  controlling  the  debates  was  immense,  DU 
members,  to  be  nominated  by  tiie  committee  of  so-  noted  that  he  never  connived  at  silencii 
lection,  who  shall  have  regrard  to  the  classes  of  bills  norities.    On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the 
wmmitted  to  such  committees,  to  the  compoeiUonof  ^j^j      j^^  anything  to  say,  he  insisted  tha 
the  House,  and  to  the  qualifications  of  the  members  „.^„i^    !.«.,««   ««♦;««♦    Ka««;««      rv«^ 
selected ;  find  shall  have  power  to  discharge  members  Should  have  a  patient  heanng.     One 
fh)m  time  to  time,  and  to  appoint  others  in  substitu-  member  of  the  Extreme  Lett  had  risen  to 
tion  for  those  so  discharged.    The  committee  of  se-  io  despite  of  an  almost  unanimous  sh< 
lection  shall  also  have  power  to  add  not  more  than  ^^AuxToixP''   ("  Divide  f)   Dupinlondl 
fifteen  members  to  a  standing  committee  m  rwpect  of  j^.    ^^  j,      ,.  j  ^^j    ^     .^  understand  yoB 
any  bill  referred  to  it  to  serve  on  the  committee  dur-  "*°         «  •.       *^«"v  **^"  *•  ""«*?» ^«'«"**  jy« 
ing  the  consideration  of  such  bUl.  tlemen,"  he  said ;  "you  ai-e  not  bound 

main  in  your  seats  as  I  am.    If  you  don^i 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CIIAIBMAN.  a^  i  ^^ 7i  ^  ^^^^^U  *^  ...UC^'k  T  ««„    ^^:^» 

•  rri-  .  .u  -^      /►    1  ...      u  11        •    *  ^  *Joar  the  speech  to  which  1  am  going 

8.  Thnt  the  committee  of  selection  shall  nominate  a  ^^^^^,j\   ^^„  1„„  *oi-£>  o  o#i.r.ii  {*i  H./*  Tn 

chairmen's  panel,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  four  nor  Jf^^^*®^'  ^^^  "^T.^^  \        .    I  ii  I 

more  than  six  members,  of  whom  three  shaU  be  a  1 11  send  one  of  the  ushers  to  tell  you  wh- 

quorum,  and  the  chairmen's  panel  shall  appoint  from  speaker  has  finished.^*     Again,  when  I 

amonj^  themselves  the  chairman  of  each  standmff  er,  the  great  Legitimist  orator,  was  mal 

oommittoc,  and  may  change  the  chairman  so  appointed  g^^Q^  ^^^^^  ^j,  ^^^  ^f  x^^^jg  Philippe's  i 

from  time  to  Ume.  ^^^  j^^p.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  intimate  friend  < 

coMMrrMSNT  AND  REPOBT  OF  BILLS.  tliough  their  opinions  were  antagonistii 

4.  That  all  bills  comprised  in  each  of  the  said  classes  claimed,  "Monsieur  Berryer,  if  you  d< 
shall  be  committed  to  one  of  the  swd  standing  com-  nioderate  your  tone,  I  shall  be  obliged  t 
mittees  unless  tlie  House  shall  otherwise  order,  and,  ^^„  .^  ^»/.«i>.  k.,*  1a««;««  ^««^  i.:^  a^. 
when  reported  to  the  House,  shall  be  proceeded  witlJ  y^J?  ^^  Off  ^r" ;  ^^^  Jeanmg  oyer  his  dei 
as  if  they  had  been  reported  from  a  Committee  of  the  whispered  in  the  orator  s  ear,  I  ape  r/rt 
Whole  llouse :  provided,  that  the  provisions  of  Reso-  (**  Pitch  into  him  1 ")  When  Louis  Napolec 
lution  11  shall  not  apply  to  a  bdl  rejected  from  a  become  master  of  France,  all  the  reguli 
standing  committee.  touching  tlie  new  Corps  L^gislatif  were  fi 

DUBATioN  OF  BEsoLUTioNs.  purposely  to  kecp  that  body  from  becom 

5.  Tliat  the  four  preceding  resolutions  be  standing  any  sense  a  Parliament.  Its  members 
orders  of  the  House  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  not  allowed  to  initiate  laws  or  resolut 
of  Parliament.  ^jiey  might  simply  speak  and  vote  on  mei 

TuE  CLdximB  IS  Fbanoe.— In  France  the  submitted  to  them  by  Government,  and 

cloture  by  a  simple  miyority  was  not  intro-  their  privilege  of  moving  amendments  w 

duced  into  the  rules  of  the  French  I^jgislative  stricted  by  the  proviso  that  no  amen( 

Assembly  until  after  the  eotip  d'etat  of  Decern-  should  be  debated  upon  unless  it  had  re< 

ber,  1851,  when  parliamentary  government  was  an  imprimatur  irom  the  Council  of  ^U 

practically  abolished.    Under  the  constitutional  thing  never  vouchsafed  in  the  case  of  O] 

government  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  President  of  tion  amendments.     The  debates  of  the  ' 

the  Chamber  or  House  of  Deputies  exercised  a  L^gislatif  were  not  public— that  is  to 

good  deal  of  authority  in  directing,  limiting,  strangers  were  not  admitted   to  hear  t 

and  closing  the  debates,  but  this  was  derived  and  newspapers  might  only  publish  sucli 

more  from  custom  tlian  written  law.    Some  densed  reports  of  them  as  were  supplied  I 

were  more  overbearing  in  their  nature  and  official  "Moniteur."    Even  these  fetters  oi 

usurped  authority ;  others  were  quite  popular  speech,  however,  were  not  considered  en 

with  the  members,  and  their  pressure  was  will-  and  so  the  eUture  was  contrived  as  a  fing 

ingly  endured.    The  president  was  always  re-  •conrspo&dent  of  the  London  "^TimMi'^Febnuiyi^ 
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tbe  rule  about  it  was  that  it  should  be  moved  and  thas,  excepting  some  small  variations,  the 

for  in  writing  bj  five  members ;  and,  when  the  proceedings  are  the  same  in  the  two  assem- 

notion  was  put  from  the  Chair,  a  division  was  blies. 

to  be  instantly  taken  upon  it,  unless  any  mem-  Divisions. — The  Parliament  is  divided  by 

W  clumed  to  speak  against  the  motion.    Bat  lot  into  s^ven  sections,  composed,  as  far  as 

ay  member  so  sp faking  was  to  limit  his  re-  possible,   of  an  equal  number    of  members, 

mrks  strictly  to  the  subject  of  the  cloture,  and  Each  section  elects  its  president  and  secreta- 

no  more  tlian  one  member  could  be  heard  ry,  and  the  substitutes  for  each.    The  sections 

>|u]ist  the  motion.    The  vote  was  to  be  taken  continue  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  they 

iatheasnal  way,  par  ams  et  leve  (sitting  or  are  not  renewed  by  Parliament  except  on  the 

nant;),  unless  there  were  a  written  demand  request  of  thirty  members.    The  sections  have 

sgoed  by  fi?e  members  for  a  ballot ;  and  a  equal  authority  to  choose  special  committees, 

smple  minority  ot  the  members  present  was  of  which  there  are  two  classes.    The  first  class, 

^oogli  to  pass  the  motion.     When  the  cloture  six  in  number,  are  permanent,  and  embrace  the 

bid  been  voted,  the  president  was  bound  to  subjects  of  regulation,  of  internal  order,  peti- 

itop  ill  farther  speaking  on  the  main  question,  tions,  commerce  and  industry,  finances  and  im- 

sad  to  pot  that  question  immediately  to  the  posts,  justice,  and  the  imperial  budget    Gen- 

^e.   Practically  all  formalities  in  moving  for  erally,  only  three  of  these  committees  are  ap- 

tbe  eUture  were  dispensed  with  when  there  pointed — internal  order,    petitions,    and    the 

v*8  an  antocratio  president  in  the  chair.     It  budget.    The  second  class  contains  the  com- 

ba^e  a  regular  habit  with  the  Government  mittees  for  special  objects.    Like  the  sectiong, 

mjority  to  shout  tor  the  cloture  as  soon  as  the  committees  elect  their  president,  secretary, 

tbey  understood  that  m inisters  desired  to  silence  and  reporter. 

tl«  Opposition.    The  president  would  then  There  exist  in  the  ReichstagHiwo  other  or- 

«y,  '* There  is  a  demand  for  the  cUture^^^  gans   which  deserve  to   be  mentioned.    The 

"^beinganswered  by  an  acclamation  from  the  first    is   called    (Seniarenconvent)  Council  of 

J«»b«oftheRight,he  would  add,  before  any  Elders.     It  is  neither  a  special  nor  general 

member  of  the  Left  haJ  time  to  rise,  "  The  committee,  but  a  permanent  bo<ly  that  without 

dMtre  has  been  voted."    On  a  certain  mem-  regulation  comes  together  on  the  same  day  in 

waWe  occasion  M.  J6r6me  David,  being  in  the  each  year,  after  the  opening  of  the  session.    It 

chiir,  made  so  much  haste  in  bringing  a  debate  owes  its  origin  to  the  traditional  custom  of 

to  a  close  that  the  Opposition  rose  in  a  body.  Parliament  to  create  compromise  committees 

damorinv  that  the  regulations  had  not  been  among  the  different  parliamentary  groups  in 

complied  with.    M.  David,  disdaining  to  argue  relation  to  their  respective  numerical  repre- 

TO  point,  retired  from  his  chair,  ordered  the  sentation.     To  that  end  each  faction  appoints 

™«wtotum  off  the  gas,  and  left  the  Opposi-  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  the  Council  of 

^  vociferating  in  the  dark.    The  Opposition  Elders,  which  determines,  afterward,  the  pro- 

Jjs  It  that  time  only  23  strong  in  a  House  of  portionate  number  of  members  to  accrue  to 

w  members:  and  this  is  a  point  worth  re-  each  group  in   the    committees.    After   the 

Mbering,  for  it  shows  how  tyrannically  the  number  is  once  fixed  the  sections  designate  the 

^w  was  misused  for  party  ends.  deputies  who  will  belong  to  the  committees. 

wtKCAXY.— The  Constitution  of  the  German  But  this  is  not  the  only  power  of  the  Council 

J^ire  contains  a  few  general  provisions  re-  of  Elders ;  it  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 

*^  to  the  Parliament.    It  provides  espe-  Parliament  in  deciding  the  order  of  the  day, 

^ythat  its  sessions  shall  be  public ;  that  it  and  the  regular   dispatch  of  business.    This 

*»  verify  the  powerrj  of  its  members;  that  its  function,  as  important  as  useful,  which  it  has 

?'***<^iDg8  and  modes  of  discipline  shall  be  exercised  hitherto  without  inconvenience  or 

P«raed  by  a  regulation  or  rule  of  order ;  that  noise,  has  recently  attracted  to  the  Council  of 

J**"  apporat  its  president,  vice-presidents,  Elders  the  attention  of  Europe,  and,  what  is 

■wseeretaries;  that  a  majority  can  entertain  certainly  more  grave,  the  anger  of  Mr.  Bis- 

^otioos,  but  a  majority  of  all  the  members  marok.    Under  the  foresight  that  after  Pente- 

**J^  w  necessary  for  their  valid  adoption.  cost  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure  a  suffi- 

^ceptinj?  the  constitutional  restrictions,  the  cient  number  of  members  for  business,  the 

f^^y  of  the  Parliament  is  absolute ;  it  is  Council  of  Elders,  in  concert  with  the  presi  • 

^^^ent  of  any  initiatory  action  or  final  dent.  Count  von  Amim,  gave  notice  that  it  was 

^J^^tion  by  the  Federal  Council  or  the  Em-  expedient  to  close  the  session,  and  in  consc- 

^^  At  different  times  the  Parliament  has  quence  regulated  the  order  of  the  day.     This 

^^^  ^his  power  to  modify  its  order  of  proceeding  is  repeated  every  year;  and  as  the 

2*^"^?*>  which,  borrowed  in  1867  from  day  of  adjournment  draws  near  a  selection  is 

jjj^'^^ian  Lower  House,   was   afterward  made  of  the  matters  which  are  important,  and 

^^  w^ithout  change  in  the  first  regular  they  are  put  in  the  orders  for  the  day,  and  the 

3^  of  the  Parliament.    Afterward,  espe-  rest  go  over  to  the  next  session.     Now,  at  the 

3!?  ^888, 1869,  1870,  1872,  and  1874,  this  time  above  alluded  to,  the  Council  of  Elders 

»Iitf      of  order  has  been  modified  some-  had  taken  the  great  liberty  to  include,  in  the 

^^j'^"^  the  original.    The  Prussian  Ziflr?k?te^  business  laid  over,  the  bill  providing  fbr  new 

'  ^propriated  the  definitive  regulation,  taxes,  which  were  indispensable  to.  Mn  Bis- 

^^^  xm.— 14    A 
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marck  to  cover  the  increase  of  expenses  result-  Obdkb  of  Speaking. — The  rule  of  the 

ing  from  the  war.  liament  does  not  require,  like  that  of  the  1 

The  second  organ  is  of  a  still  more  special  sian  Landtag,  that  a  list  of  the  speakers  si 

character.    It  is  a  committee  appointed  by  the  be  made,  but  any  one  can  address  the  £ 

president  for  each  legislative  period,  and  hav-  on  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  president, 

ing  charge  of  the  management  and  care  of  the  grants  it  to  the  deputy  first  to  ask  afte 

library.  opening  of  debate,  or  after  the  close  of 

Pbooeedings. — As  in  many  other  legislative  speaker.    Neither  is  any  alternation  of  s] 

assemblies,  each  bill  has  three  readings,  and  ers/orand  against  a  question  required,  at 

when  the  debate  is  closed  the  vote  Ls  taken  by  debate  is  not  limited,  and  one  may  speak  i 

sitting  and  rising.     When   the  result    seems  times  on  the  same  subject.    Neverthele 

doubtful,  either  to  the  president  or  one  of  the  there  is  no  official  list  of  the  speakers,  a  n 

secretaries,  it  is  repeated.    If  this  is  not  de-  their  names  is  still  made  .before  the  di 

cisive,  a  count  is  made.    For  this  purpose  the  opens,  which  is  kept  by  one  of  the  secret 

E resident  requests  the  members  to  leave  the  This,  however,  has  no  validity  in  regulatin 

all.    All  the  doors  are  then  closed,  except  one  order  of  the  speakers,  which  is  determine 

on  the  east  side  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  practice  of  a  number  of  sessions.    Th 

the  hall.    At  each  two  secretaries  stand,  and  litical  parties  specially  interested  in  the  d< 

on  a  signal  the  members  enter  and  are  counted,  determine  in  their  preparatory  meetingf 

the  affirmative  by  the  east  door  and  the  nega-  deputies   who  are  to  speak  in   their  o 

tive  by  the  west.    On  a  signal,  the  vote  is  These  are  written  at  the  desk  of  the  clerk 

closed  and  the  doors  opened.  the  president  of  the  group  takes  care  to 

The  article  of  the  Constitution  which  required  tent  the  names  afterward  to  the  attentic 

an  absolute  majority  for  the  passage  of  resolu-  the  President  of  the  House.    This  is  suffi 

tions  originally  contained  an  exception,  that  to  secure  the  opportunity  for  them  to  s 

where  the  matter  under  consideration  was  not  of  immediately  after  the  authors  of  the  quest 

common  interest  to  the  whole  empire,  it  could  The  president  treats  the  names  of  spei 

be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  deputies  elect-  of  other  groups  in  the  same  manner,  an< 

ed  from  the  states  of  the  confederacy  which  signs  the  liberty  to  speak,  according  tc 

were  concerned  in  it.    But  this  special  provis-  judgment,  or  the  necessities  of  the  debat 

ion  has  yielded  before  the  growing  tenaencies  deputies  who  have  been  urgently  recomme 

of  centralization,  and  was  abolished  in  1873.  to  him  or  with  whose  special  qualificatioi 

At  the  same  time  the  constitutional  provision  is  acquainted,  but  in  such  a  manner  tl 

is  interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense.    It  is  ap-  speaker  for  or  against  the  question  is  alter] 

plied  only  to  resolutions  of  the  Reichstag,  and  ly  heard.    After  the  first  series  of  spei 

it  has  always  been  understood,  in  practice,  that  has  concluded,  if  the  discussion  is  not 

it  did  not  extend  to  subjects  of  deliberation,  hausted,  a  second  series  of  speakers  is  call 

The  Parliament  has  even  gone  further,  and  al-  the  same  manner.    The  advantages  and  d 

lowed  the  question  on  resolutions  to  be  taken,  vantages  of  this  practice  can  be  seen  at  < 

without  regard  to  the  number  of  members  It  elevates  the  debate  above  the  hazards  o 

present,  not  only  when  these  resolutions  were  lists,  and  gives  to  the  leaders  of  a  part; 

without  importance,  but  even  more  formal  the  most  distinguished  or  technical  speake 

ones,  where  the  decision  was  by  rising  and  opportunity  to  address  the  House  when  it  if 

sitting.  posed  to  give  full  attention.   It  is  very  favoi 

Absenteeism. — This  is  a  serious  evil  in  the  to  the  Opposition,  since  all  the  political  gr 

German  Parliament.    This  is  especially  true  at  are  certain  of  an  opportunity  to  present 

the  opening  of  the  sessions,  and  at  certain  pe-  dissenting  opinions.     But,  in  return,  the  ei 

riods  when  several  Diets  convene  at  the  same  ity  of  Parliament  ceases  to  exisU    At  lea 

date  with  the  Parliament.    At  a  recent  session  becomes  difficult  for  the  common  deputi< 

the  attendance  was  so  small  and  so  irregular  speak  contrary  to  the  understanding  beti 

that  on  several  occasions  the  assembly  was  the  political  leaders  and  the  President  of 

obliged  to  adjourn.    On  April  20,  1880,  of  897  liament,  as  the  close  {cloture)  is  generally 

deputies  that  composed  the  Reichstag  hardly  nounoed  before  their  turn  is  reached.     On 

fifty  were  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  other  hand,  the  discretionary  power  give 

sitting,  and  the  number  was  not  increased  to  the  president  seems  to  be  ill-suited  to  his 

the  close.    On  April  24th  not  less  than  254  ties. 

failed    to    answer   on  the    call,   and  it  was  The  speakers  can  address  the  House  f 

stopped ;  at  evening   hundreds   of  telegrams  the  tribune,  or  any  place  which  they  pn 

were  sent  in  all  directions,  through  fear  that  The  rules  relating  to  them  require  that,  w 

on  the  morrow  the  same  spectacle  of  empty  one  disturbs  the  order,  the  president  shall 

benches  would  be  presented.    The  prepuce  of  him  by  name.    He  can  then  make  a  wri 

the  Chancellor  (Bismarck)  at  the  debates,  how-  protest,  whereupon  the  House  at  the  follow 

ever,  awakens  curiosity,  and  fills  the  benches,  sitting  will  decide  without  debate  if  the 

It  was  therefore  suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  was  just.    If  a  tumult  is  raised  in  the  Hoi 

the  evil,  that  he  should  be  required  to  be  pres-  the  president  can  suspend  the  sitting  for  a  fi: 

ent.  time  or  dose  it.    If  he  can  not  make  him 
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heard,  he  covers  himself,  by  which  act  the  sit-  formed  in  the  Second  Prussian  Honse.  It  con- 
ting  is  suspended  for  an  hoar.  The  rales  in  tained  sixty-two  members,  who  belonged  ohief- 
?3iieral  are  similar  to  those  of  other  parliament-  ly  to  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Province.  The 
arr  bodies,  sach  as  introducing  in  debate  the  Center  extended  itself  from  the  Prussian  Zan{2- 
person  of  the  sovereign,  etc.  Interruptions,  tag  to  the  Reichstag,  where  it  received  new 
aJthoogh  prohibited,  are  generally  tolerated.  recruits  from  the  confederated  states,  after 
NcTMBBR  OF  Gboups. — An  interesting  feat-  having  its  ranks'  increased  in  consequence  of 
ore  of  the  Reichstag  is  the  great  number  of  the  Kulturhampf  war. 

jToaps  of  which  it  is  composed.    These  arise  Besides  these  parties,  there  are  many  others 
from  Ihe  various  social,  religious,  and  political  whose  political  signiticance  is  as  restricted  as 
id^as  which  the  deputies  entertain,  and  result  their  partisans  are  few.    The  Poles  always 
ia  ddpriving  the  House  of  any  decisive  major-  unite   with  the  Center ;    the  Alsace-Lorraine 
irv.     Bismarck  recognizes  only  two  parties  in  members  side  with  the  Independents  and  Pro- 
thit  body — ^the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  testationists  ;    the   Hanoverian    Particularists 
Empire.      The  deputy  Richter,  addressing  a  unite  generally  with  the  Center,  and  there  is 
botly  of  Proq^ressive  electors  in  Berlin,  said,  another  fraction  composed  of  extreme  Inde- 
^The  Oiiancellor  puts  the  Constitution  topsy-  pendents  and  Progressists.    The  last  group, 
turvy,  and  accuses  all  those  who  do  not  obey  insignificant  in  numbers,  and  more  clamorous 
him  on  the  spot  as  the  enemies  of  the  empire.^^  than  all  the  others,  is  the  Socialists.    This  party 
All  parties,  even  the  Conservatives,  have  been  has  been  steadily  advancing  since  1870. 
sabjected  to  this  imputation,  which  has  also  General  Aspect. — The  German  Parliament, 
been  laanched  against  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Reynaert,  is  one  of  the 
fA  the  Parliament.    It  is  a  classification  purely  most  grave  and  agreeable  of  legislative  assem- 
fieSitiocis^  and  springs  from  the  chagrin  or  stra-  biles,  although  it  may  not  realize  the  ideal  of 
tegic  policy  of  Bismarck.  quiet  and  decorum.     He  says :    *'  During  de- 
Commencing  with   the  Conservatives,  the  bate  silence  is  not  always  strictly  observed, 
first  division  is  into  Gorman  Conservatives  and  especially  during  great  oratorical  contests,  when 
Liberal  Conservatives,  or  party  of  the  Empire,  the  spirit  sparkles  and  gushes  dazzling  from 
The  first  group  is  born  of  a  fusion  of  two  Con-  heated  brains;  the  interjections,  the  interrup- 
asrative  factions,  the  Old  Conservatives  and  lions,  the  exclamations  of  every  sort,  expressive 
the  New  Conservatives,  whom  simple  shadows  of  the  most  diverse  sentiments,  are  vive^  noisy, 
have  for  a  long  time  divided  in  their  common  and  often  roaring.    Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
adichment  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  social  incorrect  to  pretend .  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
tad  religious  traditions  of  the  state,  and  who  German  Parliament  was  inferior  to  other  great 
are  finally  united  in  the  purpose  to  oppose  the  legislative  bodies,  especially  the  Prussian  or 
mo^  efifective  resistance  to  liberalism.    The  Italian  Assembly,  and,  above  all,  the  French 
§eeond  group,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  com-  House  of  Deputies.      In   other  respects  the 
posed  of  hybrid  elements,  taken  confusedly  Reichst<ig  is  generally  marked  by  calmness, 
fri^m  the  ranks  of  the  old  Liberals  and  Conserv-  dignity,  and  benevolence.    Perfect  freedom  ot 
tdvea,  and  bound  together  by  ardent  sympa-  opinion  is  allied  with  the  most  scrupulous  re- 
thies  for  the  centralizing  ideas  of  Bismarck,  spect  for  the  views  of  another.    The  temper  of 
These  Liberid  Conservatives  serve,  so  to  say,  for  tne  House  is  neither  violent  nor  quarrelsome, 
transiUon  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  and  the  discussion  seldom  reaches  personality 
National- Liberals,  with  whom  they  have  often  or  invective.    During  the  thirteen  years  of  its 
moved  together.     Liberalism,  like  conserva-  existence  there  has  not  been  a  challenge  to  a 
ti^m,  comprises  two  groups,  of  which  the  first  duel,  or  a  disturbance  that  has  caused  a  suspen- 
eoatained  recently,  under  the  name  of  Nation-  sion  of  the  session.    Yet  that  interval  is  full 
al-Liberals,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Progress-  of  events  as  decisive  for  Germany  as  of  grave 
14  sticklers  and  the  Democrats  of  difierent  debates  and  irritating  questions  touching  the 
degrees,  of  the  period  of  the  war,  who  went  heart  of  the  nation.    After  the  creation  of  the 
over  to  Bismarck  on  the  day  after  the  battle  Confederacy  of  the  North,  the  empire  followed 
of  Sadowa,  and  became  the  chief  supporters  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  war,  Alsace  and 
of  bis  military,  financial,  and  religious  policy.  Lorraine  were  incorporated,  and,  after  various 
The  National-Liberals  are  really  divided  into  efforts,  reconstituted  on  a  new  basis ;  the  seven 
two  divergent  factions.    The  second  liberal  years*  military  law  was  established,  many  times 
enrap  is  composed  of  the  rest  of  the  Progress-  renewed   and  aggravated ;    public  taxes  con- 
^s  who  have  adhered  to  the  fiag  of  radical-  stantly  changed  and  increased ;  the  mercantile 
iaa  »nce  1866.     Above  the  Progressists  and  policy  completely  overthrown  by  the  sudden 
below  the  Socialists  there  is  a  handful  of  men  substitution  of  protection  for  the  mitigated 
\>1  tqaallj  devoted  to  radical  ideas,  and  who,  al-  revenue  system;  socialism  attacked  boldly  and 


t^^<>agh  adherents  to  the  empire  entirely,  have    repressed  at  all  points  by  measures  of  excessive 
^*«w  center   of  action  at  Frankfort-on-the-    severity ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Kultur- 


^^^_  H^ia.   These  are  the  Democrats,  whose  leader  hampf  and  the  odious  laws  imposed  in  its 

'"^-^#1  ^^«  editor  of  ihe  "  Frankfort  Journal."    The  name  upon  the  empire  by  Prussia." 

fei*^>l  '^ter  holds  a  place  apart  in  German  politics.  DOMINION    OF    CANADA,    the    united 

;^-  -^\  **  ^  hack  as  1852  a  Catholic  faction  was  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
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New  Branswick,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  brought  together 
under  one  Parliament  under  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1867. 
The  act  contains  provisions  for  the  admission 
of  Newfoundland  into  the  Dominion.  The 
other  parts  of  British  America  are  adminis- 
tered as  a  Territory  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate 
with  seveuty-seven  members,  nominated  for 
life  by  the  Governor-General,  and  a  House  of 
Commons  with  two  hundred  and  eleven  mem- 
bers, elected  for  five  years.  The  system  of 
government  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  suffrage  is  restricted  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  to  householders  possessing 
or  occupying  real  estate  of  $300  assessed  value, 
or  of  the  yearly  value  of  $30,  in  cities  and 
towns;  or  of  $200  value,  or  $20  rental,  in  other 
districts.  The  other  provinces  have  similar 
property  qualifications.  Voting  is  open  ex- 
cept in  New  Brunswick,  where  it  is  by  ballot. 
The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the 
Crovemor-General,  under  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  The 
seven  provinces  have  each  its  local  Parliament 
and  its  administration  presided  over  by  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

The  present  Governor-General  of  Canada  is 
Sir  George  Douglas  8.  Campbell,  Marquis  of 
Lome,  the  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Argyll,  and  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Queen.  He  entered  upon 
his  office  December  7,  1878.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister is  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald,  who 
holds  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  Department. 
He  was  tlie  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Domin- 
ion, holding  office  from  1867  to  1878,  when  he 
made  way  for  Mackenzie,  the  head  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.    He  returned  to  power  in  1878, 


when  the  Conservatives  won  the  elections  o 
the  platform  of  a  protective  or  *^  national 
policy.  The  other  members  of  the  Privy  Coui 
cil  are  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of  Rai 
ways  and  Canals ;  Sir  Samuel  Leonard  Tille; 
Minister  of  Finance;  Louis  A.  W.  McLellai 
President  of  the  Council ;  Sir  Alexander  Cam{ 
bell.  Minister  of  Justice ;  A.  P.  Caron,  Minist< 
of  Defense  and  Militia ;  James  Colledge  Pop< 
Minister  of  Fisheries  and  Marine ;  John  Henr 
Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  Hector  Lou 
Langevin,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Jam< 
Cox  Aikins,  Secretary  of  State;  Mackenzi 
Bowell,  Minister  of  Customs ;  Joseph  Philipp 
K.  A.  Caron,  Minister  of  Inland  Hevenu€ 
John  O'Connor,  Postmaster-General. 

Census. — From  the  Dominion  census  of  188 
the  following  figures  are  taken : 


PROVINCKS. 

Atmi. 

PopnU- 
tion. 

Male*.       Femaki 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 
Nova  Scotia 

Sq.  inllM. 

2,188 

20,907 

i 

109,891      64.729      54.1  < 
440.572    2*20.588    22U.01 

New  bmnswick 

Qaob«o 

27,174    821,288     164,119     167,11 
188,683 1,859,027 1    618vl75    6S0.8J 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

101,7881,928,2281    976,410,    946.TI 
128,2C1       6Sl9M'     87.2071      2S.7^ 

BritiAh  Columbia 

Territories 

841,305 
2,666.253 

49,459 
56,446 

29,608      10,9{ 
2S,118      263i 

I>onitnion ... 

8,470,898  4.824,810  2,16^854  2,18fi,9( 

The  population  of  Manitoba  within  its  ol 
limits  was  49,502;  of  the  extension,  16,452 
[Vancouver  Island  comprises  16,000  squar 
miles  of  the  territory  of  British  Colmubia,  an 
17,292  of  its  inhabitants  (5,647  Indians).  Th 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  comprises  4,375  squar 
miles  of  the  territory  of  Kova  Scotia,  an' 
84^500  of  its  inhabitants.] 

The  strength  of  the  principal  religious  sect 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


PROVINCES. 

BaptbU 

RomaD  Catholia. 

Cbarch  of  Knglaod. 

Methodkt*. 

PMabvtslaa*. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

6,286 

88,761 

81,092 

8,858 

106,680 

9,499 

484 

20 

47.116 

117,4S7 

109,091 

1,170,719 

820,889 

12  246 

10,048       ' 

4,448 

7,192 

60.256 

46.768 

68,797 

866.589 

14,297 

7,804 

8,166 

18.485 

60,S11 

84,519 

89,121 

691,508 

7.470 

8,516 

461 

88.886 

Nova  Scotta 

112,4^ 

New  Bmnswick 

42,683 

Qoeboc 

60,2S7 

Ontario 

417,748 

Manitoba 

14.292 

British  Columbia 

4.095 

Territories 

6S1 

Dominion 

297,525 

1,791,982 

674,818 

742,981 

676,165 

Of  the  Baptists,  50,055  were  Free- Will,  and 
21,234  (in  Ontario  and  Manitoba)  Tunkers  or 
Mennonites.  Of  the  Methodists,  582,963  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  Canada,  103,272  were 
Episcopal,  27,236  Bible  Christians,  25,680  Prim- 
itive, and  3,830  other  Methodists.  Of  the  Pres- 
byterians, 629,280  belonged  to  the  Church  in 
Canada,  32,834  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
12,945  were  Reformed,  and  1,106  other  Pres- 
byterians. There  were  7,211  Adventists,  8,831 
Brethren,  26,900  Congregation alists,  20,193 
Disciples,  2,596  Reformed  Episcopalians,  2,893 
Jews,  46,350  Lutherans,  4,478  pagans,  6,519 
Protestants,  6,553  Quakers,  2,126  Unitarians, 
4,617  Universalists,  14,269  of  other  denomina- 
tions, 2,634  of  no  religion;  religion  not  given, 


86,769.     The  increase  of  the  population  bj  iK 
migration  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  hopea 
the  Canadians  thus  far.    The  number  of  ini.X3 
grants  settling  in  the  Dominion  in  1881    "v 
47,991.     The  construction  of  500  additic* 
miles  of  railroad  west  of  the  Red  River  aff  <3 
improved  facilities  to  the  farmers  of  the     ^ 
Northwest.    The  distance  of  the  prairie-l-^ 
of  the  Dominion  from  Liverpool  is  600  w^^ 
less  than  that  of  the  grain-districts  o^ 
United  States.    The  Survey  Department- 
out  into  townships,  sections,  and  quartet^' 
tions,  9,000,000  acres  in  1881,  involving 
measurement  of  23,000  miles  of  lines  of  d< 
kation.     The  population  by  origin  and  ph 
birth  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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PROYLNCES. 


Pristt  Edwmrd  Iiland 

5oTa  dootift 

Sew  Brooswiek 

Qaebee , 

OMBrio 

Maaitob* 

Brtctsb  Cohimbia 

Tontories 

Dominfoo , 


ORionr. 


Enclbh. 


21,404 

128,986 

98,387 

81,515 

685,885 

11,508 

7,297 

1,874 


Fnoch. 


881,801 


10.7M 

41,219 

66,685 

1,078,820 

102,748 

9,949 

916 

2,896 


1,298,929 


Germkn. 

Indiu. 

1,076 

281 

40,065 

2,125 

6,810 

1,401 

8.948 

7,516 

188,894 

15,825 

8,652 

6,767 

858 

25,661 

21 

4»,472 

254.819 

108,547 

IrUh. 


25,415 

66,067 

101,284 

128,749 

627.262 

10,178 

8,172 

281 


957,408 


Scotdi. 


49,988 

146,027 

49,829 

54,923 

878,586 

16,506 

8,892 

1,217 

699,868 


PLACB  OF  BIRTH. 


England. 


1,728 

4,818 

4,174 

12,909 

189,081 

8.457 

8,294 

98 


169,504 


Inland. 


2,915 

6.600 

16,355 

27.879 

180,094 

1,886 

l,2b5 

62 


18^526 


Scotlukd. 


3,425 
10,851 

4,168 
10,287 
82,178 

2,868 

1,204 
186 


116,062 


United 

Stateh 

609 

8,004 

5,108 

19.415 

45,454 

1.752 

2,295 

116 


77,758 


There  were  21,894  persons  of  African  origin, 
of  whom  7,062  were  in  Nova  Scotia,  1,638  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  12,097  in  Ontario ;  4,383 
of  Chinese  origin,  all  but  33  in  British  Colum- 
bU:  30,412  of  Dutch,  1,009  of  Icelandic  (773 
in  Manitoba),  1,849  of  Italian,  667  of  Jewish, 
1^7  of  Rassian  and  Polish,  4,214  of  Scandi- 
BAfiaa.  1,172  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  4,588 
of  Swiss,  and  9,947  of  Welsh  origin ;  2,780  of 
Tvioos  origins;  origin  not  given,  40,806.  Of 
the  inhabitants,  3,715,492  were  born  in  the 
Dominion  (101,047  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
42«).088  in  Nova  Scotia,  288,265  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 1,327,809  in  Quebec,  1,467,988  in  On- 
tario, 19,590  in  Manitoba,  82,275  in  British 
Colnmbia,  and  58,430  in  the  Territories),  4,596 
in  Newfoundland,  814  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
i,r33  in  other  British  possessions,  4,389  in 
Frtnce,  2^,328  in  Germany  (23,270  being  in 
cjatario),  777  in  Italy,  6,376  in  Russia  and  Po- 
it&d  (5,651  being  in  Manitoba),  215  in  Spain 
and  Portogal,  2,076  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  7,455  in  other  countries,  380  at  sea ; 
pbce  of  birth  not  given,  6,834. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  over  5,000  inhabit- 

nts  are  shown  below : 


^\u 


POPULATION. 

isn. 

1881. 

\  ^iffitrMl.  Quebec 

■  TswBto,  Ontario 

m  H»ata»,OnUrio 

y   ■  Wtw^OtUrio 

107,225 
66,092 
69,699 
29,582 
26.716 
21,545 

140,747 
86,415 
6i,44« 
86,100 
85,961 
27,412 
26,127 
19,746 
15,226 

1  H.ioka,  Sew  Brunswick 

$  1  ^BtouOBtork) 

_    1  nrtlK^NetrBniDawick 

2'i,S05 
15.926 
12,520 

of  endangering  the  safety  of  railroad-passen- 
gers, 4  of  concealing  births,  5  of  abortion,  4  of 
bigamy,  8,957  of  assault  and  battery,  53  of 
burglary,  2,248  of  larceny,  41  of  counterfeit- 
ing, 8,438  of  drunkenness.  There  were  5  ex- 
ecuted, 2  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  90  for  five  years  and  over.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  convicts  were  reported  as  follows: 
Agricultural,  998 ;  commercial,  8,307 ;  domes- 
tic, 1,563 ;  industrial,  4,100 ;  profess^ional,  228 ; 
laborers,  7,213.  There  were  16,856  residents 
of  towns  against  8,059  from  the  rural  districts ; 
7,683  married,  1,242  widowed,  and  11,269 
single;  10,286  reported  as  Roman  Catholics, 
2,496  as  Church  of  England,  1,508  Presby- 
terians, 1,406  Methodists,  and  507  Baptists. 

CoMMEROE. — The  total  volume  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  restrictive  tariff, 
was  larger  in  1881-82  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  exports  amounted  in  round  num- 
bers to  $101,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  $119,- 
500,000.  The  value  of  exports  and  of  imports, 
with  the  duties  collected  upon  them  each  year 
since  confederation,  is  given  below  to  indicate 
the  fluctuations  of  Canadian  commerce  and 
the  economical  and  fiscal  effects  of  the  new 
tariff  which  went  into  operation  in  1879 : 


Ol 


Ghme.— The  criminal  statistics  of  Canada, 
'^cially  reported  for  1880,  show  that  40,874 
??»>ns  were  charged  with,  and  28,209  con- 
^  o(,  criminal  offenses.  There  were  6,622 
^»ged  with  offenses  against  the  person,  and 
^J  convicted ;  850  charged  with  offenses 
Jg^  property  with  violence,  and  176  con- 
/^^  ^563  charged  with  offenses  against 
JjWy  without  violence,  and  2,380  con- 
^^\  1,055  charged  with  malicious  offenses 
^^  property,  and  638  convicted;  125 
^?W  with  forgery,  etc.,  and  41  convicted. 

'PfJJc  offenses,  32  were  accused,  and  5 
TiftHi    '  ^^  murder ;  18  accused,  and  8  con- 

^  of  manslaughter ;  47  convicted  of  as- 
**'^  vith  murderous  intent;   9  of  rape,  18 


YEAR. 

KxporlB. 

Importo. 

Dntj. 

1868 

1869 

$57,667,888 
60,474,781 
78,578,490 
74,178,618 
82,689,668 
89,789,922 
89.851.928 
77,886,979 
80,966,485 
7^875,898 
79328,667 
71,491.255 
87,911,458 
98,290,828 

*101, 000,000 

$78,457,644 

70,41^165 

74,814,889 

96,092,971 

111,480,527 

128,011,281 

128,213.2^1 

128,070.288 

98,210,846 

99,827,962 

98,081,787 

81.964.427 

86,489,747 

105,8:30.840 

119,500,000 

$8,819,481 
8,298,900 

1870 

9,462,940 

1871 

11.848,655 

1872 

18,015,498 

1878 

18,017.730 

1874 

14.421.882 

1876 

1876 

1^861.882 
12,888,114 

1S77 

12.548,451 
12,795,698 

1878 

1879 

12.989.540 

18S0 

14,188,849 

18S1 

18,600,785 

1882 

22.000,000 

Although  the  national  policy  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  altering  the  adverse  balance  of  trade 
which  was  deplored  by  its  promoters,  it  has 
accomplished  the  object  aimed  at  of  reversing 
the  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  Canadian  commerce.  The 
United  States,  however,  still  enjoy  a  lar^re 
trade  with  the  Dominion,  aggregating  in  1881 
$73,000,000  according  to  the  Canadian  returns, 
and  $89,000,000  according  to  the  American 
figures,    which  include  Newfoundland.     The 

♦About 
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imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  in  the  Finances. — The  public  debt  of  the  D 

fiscal  year  1882  to  about  $48,500,000.    The  ion  was  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of 

shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  showed  a  falling  works — canals,  railways,   etc.     About 

off.     The  numbers  were  45,435  cattle  and  62,-  000,000  have  been  added  to  the  debt 

401  sheep,  exclusive  of  7,955  of  the  former  and  1878.    The  debt  stood  in   1881  at  $191 

9,465  ofthe  latter  shipped  from  American  ports.  537;  of  which  total  $98,729,249  bore  ii 

A  direct  line  of  steamers  was  started  in  at  4  per  cent,  $52,110,026  at  5  per  cen 

1881,  which  make  monthly  trips  to  Brazil,  the  $17,839,064  at  6  per  cent.    The  average 

West   Indies,   and  Spanish  South   American  est  on  the  debt  payable  in  London  wa 

ports  by  the  aid  of  a  Government  subsidy,  per  cent,  against  5*55  per  cent  in  1867, 

Thisenterpriseisconnected  with  the  ^^  national  the  total  liabilities  amounted  to  $93,04 

policy "  of  the  Government,  which  aims  to  The  interest  charge  constitutes  nearly 

supply  the  needs  of  the  Dominion  for  tropical  quarter  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Dod 

products  by  means  of  direct  trade  with  the  Government,  amounting  in  1879  to  sc 

producing    countries  as  well    as  to  exclude  millions.    The  assets  of  the  Government 

American  manufactures  in  favor  of  British,  counted  at  $44,465,757,  an  increase  of 

and  British  manufactures  as  far  as  protective  000,000  since  1878. 

duties  will  stimulate  the  development  of  Cana-  The  receipts  on  account  of  the  consol 

dian  industries.     Attempts  are  being  made  to  fund,  or  regular  revenues,  were  larger  in 

establish  commercial  relations  with  Australia,  ^81  than  in  any  previous  year,  being  $2{ 

where  there  is  already  some  trade,  and  with  297,  the  next  largest  having  been  $24,& 

Cape  Colony,  India,  China,  etc.  in  1875.    There  was  an  increase  of  $6,0< 

Among  the  principal  commercial  events  of  over  the  revenue  of  1879- '80,  the  first 

the  year  was  the  fusion  of  the  two  great  rail-  festation  of  the  working  of  the  new  tarifl 

road  corporations  of  the  eastern  provinces —  the  revival  of  business.    The  revenue  for 

the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  Western.    The  '82  gave  still  stronger  evidence  of  the 

products  of  the  fisheries  in  1881  amounted  to  perity  of  the  country  and  the  demand  f< 

$15,817,162.     The  value  of  the  canned  salmon  ported  goods  notwitlistanding  the  high  < 

from  British  Columbia  was  alone  over  $1,000,-  The  revenue  for  1880-'81  yielded  a  surp 

000.    The  copper  and  the  iron  ore,  which  is  $4,132,743  over  all  expenditures;  in  18: 

sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  United  States,  there  was  a  further  increase  of  $3,000,0C 

the  phosphates,  the  asbestos,  and  the  graphites  income  exceeding  $32,000,000. 

of  Canada  are  exported  in  increasing  quanti-  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  c< 

ties.     The  lumbering  industry  labored  under  dated  fund,   or  ordinary  expenditures  ^ 

a  depression  in  1882  from  a  lessened  demand.  Dominion  Government  in  1880-^81,  amc 

The  protective  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  an-  to  $25,502,554.     Among  the  principal 

thracite  and  60    cents  on   bituminous  coal,  were:    Civil  government,  $915,958;  ad 

which  was  imposed  in  1879,  has  stimulated  tration  of  justice,  $588,957;  militia  ai 

the  coal-mining  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  to  fense,   $667,000;  Public  Works  Depan 

some  extent:    but  the  failure  of  wood-fuel,  $1,138,765;    Indian  grants,   $805,097; 

which  has  risen  in  price  as  much  as  50  per  grntion   and    quarantine,    $250,812;    c 

cent  in  two  years  in  some  localities,  has  much  $127,033;  geological  survey  and  observj 

to  do  with  the  increased  production,  since  the  $111,352;    expenses    of    collecting    cu 

imports  have  increased  at  the  same  time.    The  $717,704;    of    excise,    $247,577;    of 

output  of  the  ^ova  Scotia  mines  since  the  im-  works,  $2,703,665 ;  of  the  post-office,  $! 

position  of  the  duty  was  as  follows:  688,629  657. 

tons  in  1879;  954,659  in  1880;  1,034,014  in  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  c< 

1881.    In  the  first  nine  months  of  1882  an  dated  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 

increase  of  18*3  per  cent  was  shown  over  the  amounted  to  $26,419,670. 

corresponding  period  in  1881.     The  increasing  The  expenditure  on  capital  account,  < 

exports  from   British  Columbia,  the  greater  1880-'81,  amounted  to  $8,176,316,   of 

part  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  Pacific  States,  $4,968,508  represents  outlay  on  the   1 

but  small  quantities  also  to  the  Sandwich  Isl-  Railway,  $608,732  on  the  Intercolonial 

ands  and  Mexico,  lower  the  adverse  balance,  way,  $1,242,943  on  the  W^elland  Canal, 

The  total  exports  from  the  Dominion  in  1877-  608  on  the  Ottawa  canals,  $334,681  on  E 

'78  were  340,127  tons;  the  imports,  406,090  ion  lands,  and  the  rest  on  the  other  cana 

tons  of  anthracite  and  456,971  tons  of  bitu-  The  Government  railways,  embracing  t 

mi  nous,  together  863,961  tons.    The  total  ex-  tercolonial  and  Prince  Edward   Island 

ports  of  1880-'81  were  420,956  tons;  the  im-  have  not  yet  been  made  to  yield  an  ii 

ports,  572,092  tons  of  anthracite  and  587,023  above  the  working    expenses.      Since 

of  bituminous,   together  1,159,115   tons.     In  when  the  Dominion  Government  assum 

1878  Nova  Scotia  exported  more  than  British  administration  of  the  Northwest  Terri 

Columbia,  but  in  1880-'81  tlie  exports  from  there  was  expended  upon  them,  down  to 

the  Pacific  colony  were  214,243  tons,  of  which  '81,  altogether,  $30,406,481.    Of  this,  $2( 

207,806  went  to  the  United  States,  against  781,  including  $17,524,100  expended  up 

190,651  tons  from  Nova  Scotia.  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  were  charged  t( 
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til  aoconnt.    The  aggregate  amoant  of  revenne  ceived  a  ministerial  portfolio.    Both  the  party 

fdceiTed  from  them  from  the  beginning  was  leaders,  Macdonald  and  Blake,  expressed,  warm 

|59S,293,  not  one  foarth  as  much  as  the  ex-  sympathy  with  the  Irish,  and  the  motion  was 

penses  of  the  mounted  police  alone.  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  dissenting 

The  total  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  vote.    The  address  set  forth  the  facts  that  the 

jear  1881-'82   was  reported  as  $32,188,793,  Irish  in  Canada  are  prosperous  and  contented ; 

tod  the  total  expenditures  on  account  of  the  it  attributed  the  preference  of  Irish  emigrants 

consolidated  fund,  $28,753,193.  for  the  United  States  to  their  estrangement 

The  excess  of  the  revenue  from  customs  over  toward  the  British  Government ;  it  expressed 

the  expected  yield  of  the  new  tariff  has  caused  the  hope  that  the  federal  system  with  consid- 

the  Government  to  modify  various  duties,  by  erable  powers  of  self-government,  uuder  which 

which  a  reduction  in  the  receipts  estimated  to  Canada  has  prospered,  might  be  adopted  be- 

amoant  to  $1,500,000  will  be  attained.    The  tween  England  and  Ireland;  finally,  it  peti- 

redactions  are  in  articles  of  food  and  in  various  tioued  for  the  release  of  the  suspects.    The 

manafactoriog  materials.    Tbe  ill-advised  corn  indifference  shown  by  the  Canadians  to  the 

daties,  directed  against  the  United  States  im-  interests  of  British  manufacturers,  and  to  the 

porta,  have  been  altered,  and  the  duties  on  tea,  representations  of  the   British   Government, 

coffee,  etc.f  lowered.  when  they  adopted  a  protective  tariff,  had  given 

The  estimated  expenditures  on  account  of  deep  offense  to  the  English.    The  reply  of 

&e  consolidated  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  Lord  Kimberly,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  to  the 

SO,  1883,  amount,  with  the  supplementary  esti-  Irish  resolutions  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 

mates,  to  $28,102,628.    The  estimated  expendi-  was  as  sharp  as  it  could  be  written,  declaring 

tores  on  capital  account  are  $25,994,767.    The  that  '^  her  Ms^jesty  will,  in  accordance  with  the 

acceleration  of  the  Pacific  Railway  works  in-  Constitution  of  the  country,  have  regard  to 

creases  the  subsidies  and  other  expenditures  in  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 

connection  with  it  to  $14,754,000  for  the  year,  ministers,  to  whom  all  matters  relating  to  the 

Of  the  remaining  estimated  expenditures  $2,-  United  Kingdom  exclusively  appertain.'*' 

839,000  are  in  the  improvement  of  the  canal  Election. — The  Conservative  Government, 

gjatem,  and  $609,086  on  the  burdensome  In-  feeling  secure  in  the  popularity  of  the  ^^  na- 

tercolonial  Railway.  tional  policy  "  at  present,  determined  to  procure 

Legislation. — The  session  of  the  Dominion  a  new  lease  of  power  before  the  expiration  of 
Pariiament  opened  February  9th,  and  came  to  the  Parliament  by  lapse  of  time  in  1883.  After 
a  close  May  17th.  No  important  measures  prorogation  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  new 
were  passed.  The  one  which  provoked  the  elections  ordered  in  June.  The  Liberal  or  Re- 
most  discussion  was  the  redistribution  of  seats  form  party  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by 
in  accordance  with  the  new  census.  A  civil-  making  the  issue  on  the  protective  question. 
service  act  provides  for  the  examination  of  They  had  been  free-traders  hitherto,  but  were 
candidates  hefore  entering  the  civil  service,  beginning  to  turn  with  the  tide.  The  leader, 
bat  does  not  make  the  examinations  competi-  Edward  Blake,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
five.  A  few  amending  bills  relating  to  juris-  free-trade  views  still  advocated  in  the  "  Globe  " 
pmdence  were  passed,  including  one  providing  newspaper,  tbe  organ  of  the  party,  preferred 
for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  offenders  within  to  enter  the  conflict  without  a  party  cry.  He 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.  A  commis-  made  use  of  the  temporizing  phrases  familiar 
sion  appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  of  in  American  politics,  of 'incidental  protection** 
factory-labor  had  reported  in  favor  of  legisla-  and  the  "  impossibility  of  free  trade "  in  a 
tion  similar  to  the  English  and  American  fac-  country  which  must  collect  a  revenue  from 
tj>ry  act«.  A  bill  with  very  moderate  pro-  customs,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  position.  The 
Tisions  was  framed  by  the  Government,  but  boundary  dispute  was  only  available  in  Onta- 
afterward  dropped.  The  establishment  of  a  rio,  and  could  only  harm  the  party  elsewhere, 
railroad  commission  was  proposed  by  a  private  The  Pacific  Railway  arrangement  was  as  per- 
member,  but  not  entertained.  An  act  was  manently  settled  as  the  protective  tariff,  and 
passed  making  the  practice  of  ticket-scalping  added  to  rather  than  detracted  from  the 
a  punishable  offense.  As  many  as  twenty-  strength  of  the  Government  party.  The  result 
three  charters  for  railroad  or  bridge  compa-  was  a  Conservative  victory.  The  new  appor- 
nies  were  granted  or  amended,  and  several  tionment  had  increased  the  number  of  seats 
aabsidies  voted.  belonging  to  Ontario  by  4,  and  of  Manitoba  by 

A  strong  sympathy  has  been  felt  by  the  ma-  1,  leaving  the  other  provinces  with  the  same 

jority  of  the  people  of  Cana^la  for  the  Irish  in  number  as  before.     Seven  of  the  leading  Lib- 

tbeir  conflict  with  the  British  Government,  erals  lost  their  seats.     The  Conservative  ma- 

The  Canadian  politicians  were  carried  so  far  jority  was  not  as  large  as  in  the  last  Parlia- 

hy  this  feeling,  and  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  ment,  in  which  they  held  145  out  of  200  seats. 

ltt*ge  Irish  vote,  as  to  send  an  address  to  the  They   were   practically  as    strong,  however, 

Qaeen,  recommending  home  rule  as  the  solu-  fonning  a  compact  party  under  the  control  of 

tion  of  the  Irish  difficulty.     The  resolutions  their  skillful  leader  with  a  clear  mtyority  of  60 

were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  in  the  new  House  of  211  seats, 

a  private  member,  Costigan,  who  afterward  re-  Welland  Canal.— The  deepened  Welland 
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Canal,  with  two  feet  more  of  water,  or  twelve  DomiDion  Government,  $80,000  specific  grant, 
feet  throughout  its  length,  was  opened  April  $186,696  interest  from  special  funds,  $992,50^ 
20tb.  The  vessels  whicTi  hring  grain  from  the  revenue  from  the  crown  lands,  $98,782  reve- 
ports  of  the  upper  lakes  and  discharge  it  in  the  nue  from  puhlic  institutions,  and  the  remainder 
ports  of  Lake  Ontario  usually  have  a  carry-  from  other  internal  sources.  The  expenditures 
iug  capacity  of  240  tons,  hut  could  not  carry  under  the  supply  hill  footed  up  $2,281,053, 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  cargo  when  the  which,  together  with  $205,528  in  aid  of  rail- 
draught  of  the  canal  was  ten  feet.  The  effect  ways,  and  other  permanent  outlays,  made  a  total 
of  the  improvement  on  the  commerce  of  the  expenditure  of  $2,585,053.  The  chief  items  of 
lakes  was  noticeable  at  once.  The  action  of  the  current  expenditure  were :  Education,  $502,- 
State  of  New  York  in  abolishing  the  tolls  on  824;  maintenance  of  public  institutions,  $551,- 
the  Erie  Canal  excited  an  agitation  in  Canada  663;  administration  of  justice,  $251,119  ;  legis- 
in  favor  of  making  the  Dominion  canals  free,  lation,  $178,954;  civil  government,  $174,803. 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  American  water-  The  liabilities  of  the  province  amounted  to 
route.  only  $731,896 ;  the  public  assets  were  valued 

Ontario  Boundary. — The  boundary  dispute  at  $6,240,988.     The  budget  estimates  for  1882 

between  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  Dominion  made  the  receipts  $2,848,960;  and  the  expendi- 

Govemment  continued  the  subject  of  excited  tures  for  current  expenses  $2,100,169,  on  capi- 

controversy  during  the  year.     The  disputed  tal  account  $247,220,  together $2,389,726.   This 

territory  is  about  97,000  square  miles  in  extent,  province  stands  in  the  peculiar  financial  posi- 

It  is  rich  in  timber,  and  contains  mineral  re-  tion  of  drawing  sufficient  revenues  from  the 

sources  and  some  fertile  tracts  of  land.    The  common  property,  with  the  fixed  subsidy  from 

arbitrators  to  whom  the  question  was  referred  the  Dominion,  to  defray  all  the  usual  expenses 

in  1878,  by  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Govern-  of  government  and  relieve  the  municipalities 

ments,  awarded  it  to  Ontario  as  possessing,  un-  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  asylums  and  prisons 

der  the  British  North  America  act,  the  same  and  of  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  public  edu- 

boundaries  as  the  former  province  of  Upper  cation,  without  levying  a  single  tax  upon  the 

Canada,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  western  people.    The  income  is  even  sufficient  to  leave 

boundaries  of  old  Quebec.    The  western  line  a  large  annual  surplus  to  be  added  to  the  asbets 

was  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  1763  with  France  of  the  province.    About  $500,000  was  added 

as  the  extension  of  a  line  drawn  along  the  in  1882  to  the  surplus,  which  amounted  on 

course  of  the  Mississippi  River.     The  northern  December  81,  1881,  to  over  $2,000,000  in  cash 

line  was  determined  by  the  southern  boundary  or  its  equivalent,  and  $2,500,000  inother  as  sets^ 

of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  Territory,  which  The  expenditures  of  1882  showed  a  large  in- 

was  defined  to  be  the  *^  height  of  land.''    The  crease  over  the  preceding  year,  but  the  increase 

Ontario  Legislature  promptly  ratified  the  de-  was  entirely  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 

cision.     The   Dominion  Parliament  not  only  public  institutions,  for  which  $380,000  more 

omitted  to  do  so,  but  made  Manitoba  a  party  than  the  appropriations  of  1881  were  voted,  and 

to  the  dispute  by  an  act  passed  in  the  closing  in  public  education,  which  item  increased  $51,- 

days  of  the  session  of  1881,  making  the  bound-  000. 

ary  of  Manitoba  conterminous  with  the  west-  The  right  of  the  provinces  to  property  es- 
em  border-line  of  Ontario.  The  Dominion  cheating  to  the  crown  for  want  of  heirs  was 
Parliament  passed  a  resolution  in  April  provid-  formerly  maintained  by  the  courts  of  Ontario 
ing  for  the  joint  administration  of  the  disputed  and  Quebec.  In  a  recent  case  the  Dominion 
territory  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Government  claimed  the  right  to  the  reversion, 
provincial  Government  of  Ontario  and  the  and  was  upheld  in  its  claim  by  the  Supreme 
Federal  Government,  pending  the  adjudication  Court  of  Canada.  The  question  was  taken 
of  the  matter  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  before  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Ontario  Exec- 
Privy  Council.    At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  utive. 

question  was  still  unsettled,  the  Ontario  Gov-  A  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  collection  of 
ernment 'being  unwilling  to  have  the  award  of  statistics,  corresponding  to  the  Agricultural  Bn- 
the  commission  of  arbitration — Sir  Edward  reau  at  Washington,  was  established  in  the 
Thornton,  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  and  the  late  province  of  Ontario  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
Chief-Justice  Harrison — reviewed  by  another  The  agricultural  interests  of  Ontario  are  flour- 
tribunal.  This  controversy  between  the  Tory  ishing,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  many 
Government  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Liberal  of  the  old  farms  for  the  new  wheat-fields  of 
Government  of  Ontario  was  the  leading  polit-  Manitoba  and  Dakota.  Owing  to  this  move- 
ical  question  of  the  year.  By  the  act  of  1881,  ment,  the  value  of  farm  property  has  recently 
about  85,000  square  miles  of  the  disputed  ter-  declined.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1882,  as 
ritory  would  he  joined  to  Manitoba,  including  reported  by  the  new  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was 
all  the  valuable  timber  between  Lake  Superior  40,000,000  bushels,  against  13,000,000  in  1870; 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  estimated  at  26,-  of  barley  22,250,000  bushels,  against  9,461,000; 
000,000,000  feet.  of  oats,  50,000,000  bushels,  against  22,000,000. 

Ontario. — The  receipts  of  the  Ontario  Gov-  The  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  Wi 

emment  for  the  year  1881  were  $2,746,772;  shown  by  the  census  to  have  increased  1,378^- 

of  which  $1,116,872  was  the  subsidy  from  the  000  acres  in  ten  years. 
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Tus  NoBTHWBST. — Thenamberof  immigrants  and  on  the  west  by  one  drawn  between  the 
who  settled  in  the  Dominion  in  1881  was  47f-  110th  and  111th  meridians;  Saskatchewan, 
991,  of  whom  about  28,600  went  to  Manitoba  containing  114,000  square  miles,  bounded  on 
and  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  the  first  nine  the  south  by  Assiniboia,  on  the  east  by  Lake 
months  of  1882,  46,739  immigrants  arrived,  Winnipeg  and  Nelson  River,  on  the  north  by  a 
Against  30,434  in  the  same  period  of  1881.  line  near  the  55th  parallel,  and  on  the  west  by 
There  were  2,753  homesteads,  comprising  438,-  a  continuation  of  the  western  boundary- line  of 
707  acres,  located  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-  Assiniboia :  Alberta,  containing  100,000  square 
west  Territories  during  1881,  a  less  number  miles,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  American 
than  ia  1879.  The  number  of  acres  pre-empt-  frontier,  on  the  east  by  Assiniboia  and  Bas- 
ed was  263,647.  The  settlements  have  been  katchewan,  on  the  west  by  British  Columbia, 
planted  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  as  far  as  and  on  the  north  by  a  continuation  of  the 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  total  northern  boundary-line  of  Saskatchewan;  Ath- 
number  of  homesteads  located  down  to  the  abasca,  containing  122,000  square  miles,  bound- 
end  of  1831  was  14,124;  the  total  number  of  ed  on  the  south  by  Alberta,  on  the  west  by 
ieres  occnpied,  2,358,163.  British  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  the  continua- 
Several  colonization  societies,  some  of  them  tion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Saskatche- 
probably  with  speculative  objects,  have  se-  wan  deflected  westward  until  it  strikes  the 
eared  tracts  in  the  Northwest  nnder  the  pro-  Athabasca  River,  and  then  by  this  river  and 
T^ons  of  a  recent  act  releasing  such  bodies  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and  the  Great  Slave 
from  the  restrictions  against  purchases  by  non-  Lake  to  the  northern  boundary,  which  is  near 
r&fidents.  Within  a  year  of  the  issue  of  the  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  In  Assiniboia  are 
Dew  regulations  on  May  25, 18S1,  some  7,000,-  QWppelle,  South  Saskatchewan,  and  Souris 
0)0  acres  were  conveyed  to  various  coloniza-  Rivers,  and  Forts  Pelly  and  Ellice.  Saskatche- 
tion  companies,  the  price  being  the  regular  $3  wan  includes  Battleford,  Oarleton,  and  Prince 
in  acre,  one  fifth  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  four  Albert.  Alberta  is  the  cattle-ranch  district, 
tuiual  installments,  or,  by  a  later  arrangement,  containing  the  Belly,  Battle,  and  Bow  Rivers. 
half  the  pre-emption  price  paid  down  in  full.  The  famous  Peace  River  district  is  in  Atha- 

One  of  the  tracts  was  taken  by  a  temper-  basca. 
uice  colonization  society,  which  will  not  allow  Paoifio    Railway.  — The    Canada    Pacific 
the  manafacture  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  Railway  is  being  built  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
within   the   limits  of   the  settlement.     As  a  than  the  specifications  call  for,  and  will  proba- 
&>anter-stroke,  the  licensed  victnalers  started  bly  be  completed  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  the 
u  association  and  purchased  a  neighboring  year  1886,  or  1837  at  the  latest.    The  history 
tract.     A   company  was  formed,   under  the  of  this  enterprise  has  been  recounted  in  former 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  which  volumes  of  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia."    It  was 
aeqaired  the  title  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Pa-  in  brief  as  follows:    Upon  the  entrance  of 
dfie  Railway  grant  west  of  Brandon,  with  the  British  Columbia  into  the  Confederation,  in 
object  of   promoting  the  colonization  of  dis-  1871,  a  promise  was  given  that  the  Canadian 
tressed  agriculturists  from  Ireland  and  Great  PaciHo  Railway  should  be  built  by  the  Do- 
Brit^,  minion,  and  completed  within  ten  years.    A 
The  eflforts  expended  in  instructing  and  en-  company  undertook  the  work  for  a  cash  sub- 
eooraging  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  in  the  sidy  of  $30,000,000  and  a  land  grant  of  50,- 
r&ising  of  cattle  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  are  000,000  acres.    The  people  were  suspicions  of 
gradoaliy  meeting  with  success.     The  Govern-  the  relations  of  the  company  to  the  ministers 
meat  felt  impelled  three  or  four  years  ago  to  and  party  in  power,  and  to  managers  of  Ameri- 
sopply  the  Indians  with  food  in  order  to  save  can  railroads.    At  the  general  election  Sir  John 
them  from  impending  famine,  the  consequence  A.  Macdonald  was  voted  out  of  office,  and  the 
o(  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo,  which  no  firstCanadaPacificRailway  Company  collapsed. 
Ifloger  crossed  the  border,  and  of  the  gradual  The  succeeding  Prime  Minister  sought  to  ob- 
extinction  of  small  game.     The  supplies  were  tain  a  new  arrangement  with  British  Columbia. 
coQtinaed  the  following  year,  and  have  now  The  negotiations  were  prolonged  two  years, 
become  a  regular  item  of  expenditure.    Col-  but  finally  came  to  nothing.  In  1874  Mackenzie, 
Mons  are  anticipated  between  whites  and  the  who  had  professed  the  intention  to  redeem  the 
red-men  as  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  pledge  to  British  Columbia  as  nearly  as  possi- 
progressea.    To  avert  them  it  is  proposed  to  ble,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  construction 
Tai^  the  mounted  police  to  double  the  existing  of  a  transcontinental  r^lway,  either  as  a  gov- 
^'irce.  ernment  work  or  by  a  private  company.     All 
The  Northwest  Territory  was  divided  by  an  efforts  to  induce  capitalists  to  undertake  the 
<»ler  in  Council  into  four  separate  districts  or  scheme  were  unavailing.    The  Government  had 
^tories,  named  and   bounded   as  follows:  expended  a  large  amount  of  public  money  in 
^^liiboia,  containing    about    96,000  square  the  construction  of  portions  of  the  line,  when 
**  ■  ?^^^"^^«<i.on  the  south   by  the  frontier  they  were  defeated  at  the  polls  in  1878.     Sir 
^m  uaft  ot  the  United  States,  on  the  east  by  the  John  A.  Macdonald,  upon  his  return  to  office, 
'^'1  ^^/^  ^^^^^^^■y  o^  Manitoba,  on  the  north  after  failing  to  induce   English  capitalists  to 
y&iine  drawn  near  the  52d  degree  of  latitude,  embark  in  the  enterprise,  formed  a  syndicate, 
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composed  of  AmericaDS,  Canadians,  and  some 
English  and  Continental  capitalists,  to  take  the 
burden  off  tlie  shoulders  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  was  thus  relieved  from  the 
apprehension  of  an  annual  deficit  of  from 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  in  operating  the  road 


have  established  a  coast  telegraph,  working  a 
system  of  signals  to  convey  the  intelligence  of 
the  appearance  of  shoals  of  fish  to  the  fisher- 
men all  along  the  coast.  A  similar  plan  has 
been  operated  with  success  in  Norway.  Larire 
shoals  of  fish  visit  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
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after  it  was  completed.  The  company  agreed 
to  finish  the  road  by  1891,  and  keep  it  in  oper- 
ation forever.  In  return  they  received  a  cash 
subsidy  of  $25,000,000,  a  land  subsidy  of  25,- 
000,000  acres,  and  the  710  miles  of  railroad 
already  constructed  or  contracted  for  by  the 
Government,  together  with  exemption  from 
taxation  and  the  monopoly  of  the  traffic  of 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  for  twenty  years. 
The  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  was 
formed  in  1881,  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canada  Central  Railroad,  can  reach  Ottawa  and 
Brockville,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  their 
eastern  terminus  at  Callender.  They  have  a 
branch  line  between  Pembina  and  Winnipeg, 
and  are  making  connection  with  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  With  its  branches,  the  road  will  have 
a  total  length  of  some  4,000  miles.  The  sec- 
tion between  Rat  Portage  and  Winnipeg,  185 
miles,  was  completed  in  1881,  and  transferred 
by  the  Government  to  the  company ;  the  por- 
tion between  Eamloops  and  Port  Moody  is  also 
being  built  by  the  Government,  and  the  eastern 
section,  from  Callender  westward,  as  part  of 
the  bargain.  The  company  are  prosecuting 
the  road  through  the  fertile  belt  and  its  con- 
nections. It  is  expected  that  the  year  1888 
will  see  it  completed  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  route  to  be  taken  in  crossing 
the  mountains  is  not  definitively  settled.  The 
Yellowhead  Pass,  to  be  approached  from  Ed- 
monton, on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  was  in 
favor  until  the  Governor-General's  visit  to  the 
Northwest;  but  an  easier  pass,  situated  above 
the  sources  of  the  Bow  River,  a  tributary  ot 
the  South  Saskatchewan,  from  which  the  roil- 
road  would  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River  on  the  western  side,  is  now 
the  expected  route. 
Newfoundland.  —  The    Newfoundlanders 


land,  but  it  is  never  known  where  or  when 
they  will  appear.  The  fishermen  can  now  sail 
at  once  to  the  spot,  and  utilize  the  opportuni- 
ties which  only  came  to  them  before  by  chance. 
The  telegraph  can  also  spread  information 
about  the  movements  of  the  ice,  which  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  fishermen,  Imt  to  the  seal- 
fishers  and  the  shipping  industry.  The  fisher- 
men of  Newfoundland  have  lately  fallen  into  a 
lamentable  condition  of  bondage  to  the  capi- 
talists who  have  advanced  them  money.  The 
men  who  speculate  in  their  labor  form  the 
class  which  controls  the  legislation  of  the 
colony.  They  take  the  fish  from  the  fisher- 
men, and  pay  them  in  many  districts  entirely 
in  kind. 

DRAPER,  Henby,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  son  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  born  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Virginia,  March  7. 1887;  died  in  New 
York,  November  20,  1882.  His  death  was 
sudden  and  unlooked  for,  being  caused  by  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  his  reputation  was  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  that  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  professor  in  the  New  York  City  University. 
Henry  Draper  inherited  an  ardent  liking  for 
chemical  studies  and  researches,  and  he  stood, 
with  his  father,  in  the  front  ranks  of  that 
science.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  from 
which  he  passed  into  the  university,  where  he 
took  the  medical  course,  and  graduated  in  1858, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  next  year  he 
traveled  in  Europe,  directing  his  attention 
everywhere  to  scientific  matters.  An  inspec- 
tion of  Lord  Rosse's  world-renowned  telescope 
gave  an  impulse  to  his  thought  and  efibrt  in 
celestial  photography,  a  branch  of  science 
which  he  afterward  pursued  with  eminent 
success.    On  his  return  home  he  served,  for 
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aboat  a  year  and  a  half,  on  tlie  medical  staff  DRAPER,  John  William,  M.D.,LL.D.,  bom 

of  Bellevae  Hospital.    He  was  then  elected  to  at  St.  Helenas,  near  Liverpool,  England,  May  5, 

the  chair  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  1811 ;   died  at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  Jann- 

tbe  City  of  New  York,  and  six  years  later  ary  4,  1882.     His  early  education  was  at  the 

(1S66)  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Physiology  Wesleyan  School,  Woodhonse  Grove,  where  his 

in  the  medical  department  of  tlie  same  institn-  scientido  tastes  were  early  developed.    He  pnr- 

tioD.     As  managing  officer  in  that  department  sued  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  higher 

be  was  artive  and  energetic,  and  was  also  very  mathematics,  under  private  instructors,  and  in 

foocessfal  in  arousing  interest  in  the  institu-  1829  went  to  the  University  of  London,  where 

tioa  after  the  severe  loss  of  property  it  met  he  devoted  himself  to  investigations  into  chem- 

with  by  fire.    At  this  time  he  married  a  daugh-  istry,  specially,  and  the  science  of  medicine  in 

tef  of  Coartland  Palmer,  of  New  York,  who  general.    Most  of  his  family  having  emigrated 

not  only  brought  to  him  wealth  and  abundant  to  the  United  States,  John  William  followed, 

means  to   carry  forward   to  any  extent  his  in  1838  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 

sdentific   pursuits,  but  also  entered  warmly  nia,  and  graduated  in  medicine  in  1836.     His 

iato  her  hasband^s  studies  and  purposes.     His  thesis  on  the  crystallization  of  camphor  under 

mention  had  been  directed,  when  he  was  quite  the  influence  of  light,  and  kindred  subjects,  was 

a  yoQth,  to  the  possibilities  of  microscopical  regarded  as  of  such  superior  merit  that  it  was 

photography,  of  which  he  made  valuable  use  selected  by  the  faculty  for  publication.    This 

in  medical  science;  he  also  incidentally  discov-  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  experimental 

ered  the  ase  of  protochloride  of  palladium  in  researches  on  radiant  energy.     It  led  to  his 

darkening  collodion  negatives.    Soon  after  re-  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and 

turning  from  Europe  he  constructed  a  fifteen-  Pliysiology  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Vir- 

a&d-a-half-inch  reflecting  telescope,  and,  with  glnia,  where  he  prosecuted  these  and  other  in- 

the  aid  of  this  instrument,  took  a  photograph  vestigations  in  the  same  line.    In  1839  he  was 

of  the  moon,  fifty  inches  in  diameter.     Pro-  invited  to  assume  charge  of  his  favorite  depart- 

fessor  Draper  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  photo-  ment  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 

graph  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  spectra  of  stars,  York,  a  position  which    he  held  during  the 

in  experiment  which  has  been  repeated  only  remainder  of  his  life.    In  1841  he  was  active 

OQce  or  twice  since.    He  was  incessantly  de-  in  establishing  the  University  Medical  College, 

Toted  to  bis  work,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  of  which  he  was  presiding  officer  for  nearly 

photographs  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  forty  years.     Dr.  Draper's  later  years  were 

spectra  of  different  stars.     In  1874  he  was  spent  at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  near  the  as- 

Appointed,   by  Congress,  to  the   commission  tronomical  observatory  of  his  son.  Dr.  Henry 

ereited  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  across  Draper.    His  wife  died  many  years  before  him, 

the  disk  of  the  sun.    As  superintendent  of  the  leaving  tliree  sons  and  three  daughters.    His 

photographic  department  of  the  commission  sons  followed  in  their  father's  footsteps,  and 

be  was  so  successful  in  his  work  that  a  special  have  maintained  the  family  reputation. 

gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  honor,  by  order  Dr.  Draper  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordina- 

of  Congress,  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia.     In  ry  note  in  science ;   he  was  also  a  student  and 

1877  he  published  a  paper  entitled  "  Discovery  earnest  thinker  in  the  department  of  the  phi- 
of  Oxygen  in  the  Sun,  and  a  New  Theory  of  losophy  of  history  and  human  progress.  For 
the  Solar  Spectrum."  The  theory  has  been  more  than  forty  years  he  was  occupied  in  mak- 
doubted  and  disputed,  but  it  is  reportefl  that  ing  experimental  researches  in  physiology  and 
farther  studies  in  science  tend  to  vindicate  molecular  chemistry,  and  gave  to  the  world  the 
Draper^s  conclusions.  At  this  date  he  visited  results  of  his  work  in  the  pages  of  ^'  The  New 
the  high  ground  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  York  Medical  Journal,"  *'  The  Journal  of  the 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  test  the  question  Franklin  Institute,"  ^^The  American  Journal 
whether  a  great  elevation  was  of  special  ad-  of  Science,"  and  ^'The  London  Philosophical 
Ttntage  for  locating  an  observatory.  As  be-  Magazine."  These  researches  cover  a  very 
tveen  lofty  elevations  inland  or  near  the  sea,  large  range  of  subjects,  but  were  chiefly  de- 
he  gave  his  judgment  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  voted  to  a  study  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
the  most  favorable  site  for  an  observatory.    In  light,  in  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  world. 

1878  he  went  to  the  liocky  Mountains  again  In  1878  Dr.  Draper  collected  and  condensed 
to  photograph  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  for  these  researches,  and  published  them  in  a  vol- 
two  years  subsequent  he  labored  to  obtain  pho-  ume,  entitled  '*  Scientific  Memoirs,  being  Ex- 
tojrraphs  of  the  nebula  of  Orion.  Hi>»  observa-  perimental  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of 
tory  at  Hastings-on- the- Hudson,  and  his  lab-  Radiant  Energy  "  (8vo,  pp.  473).  This  volume 
oratory  at  his  residence  in  New  York,  were  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  a  no- 
admirably  equipped  with  everything  which  a  ble  monument  to  his  memory,  being  the  results 
•dentist  could  desire,  and  he  was  one  among  of  labors  which  have  greatly  advanced  the  sum 
the  very  few  who  could  carry  on  any  course  of  human  knowledge.  In  it  he  claims  to  have 
of  study  or  experiment  without  regard  to  cost  been  the  first  in  America  to  give  attention  to 
or  expenditure.  Professor  Draper  died  child-  the  spectroscope  and  its  importance  in  astro- 
lea,  and  left  no  immediate  descendant  to  carry  nomical  science.  **  The  first  photographic  por- 
fi>rward  his  favorite  studies.  trait  from  the  life  was  made  by  me  "  (he  says). 
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"  I  also  obtained  the  first  photograph  of  the  rents  is  really  due  to  the  increased  value  of 
moon.  When  Daguerre's  process  was  published  property  for  business  and  residences.  This  in- 
I  gave  it  a  critical  examination,  and  described  crease  may  be  judged  from  the  rise  in  the  aa- 
the  analogies  edsting  between  the  phenomena  sessed  valuation  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
of  the  chemical  radiations  and  those  of  heat."  has  been  185  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  The 
These  and  numerous  other  services  which  he  rents  of  rooms  in  the  Limehouse  and  White- 
rendered  to  science  were  freely  acknowledged ;  chapel  districts  of  the  metropolis  have  risen  in 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci-  consequence  of  the  development  of  business 
ences,  at  Boston,  bestowed  upon  him  the  Rum-  and  population  from  two  shillings  to  more  than 
ford  medals  for  the  year  1875  (one  of  gold  and  double,  and  whole  families  are  sometimes 
one  of  silver)  for  his  *'  Researches  on  Radiant  crowded  into  little  closets  which  are  now  let 
Energy."  A  full  list  of  Dr.  Draper's  other  sci-  for  two  shillings  or  less  a  week.  The  land- 
entific  memoirs  and  papers,  corrected  by  him-  lords  of  these  miserable  tenements  are  usually 
self,  is  given  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  in  small  speculators,  who  have  no  sense  of  respon- 
1874,  entitled  **  Contributions  to  Chemistry  "  sibility  for  the  condition  of  the  houses.  The 
(pp.  78-82).  A  number  of  papers  in  science  death-rate,  which  was  under  20  per  1,000  in  the 
are  in  the  hands  of  his  sons,  who,  it  is  expected,  rest  of  the  metropolis,  rose  in  these  wretched 
will  publish  them  in  due  time.  courts  to  40  per  1,000.    The  spread  of  zymotic 

In  addition  to  his  profound  researches  in  sci-  diseases  from  these  centers  affected  the  whole 

ence.  Dr.  Draper  gave  attention  to  other,  and,  population.    To  meet  these  evils  the  acts  of 

as  he  regarded  them,  kindred  topics.      His  1875  and  1879  were  introduced  by  the  Con- 

''  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  servative  Government,  the  failure  of  which 

Europe"  appeared  in  1862,  and  has  been  trans-  was  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  investiga- 

lated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  Rus-  tion  in  1881  and  1882.    The  Torrens  act«  of 

sian,  etc.    Four  lectures  delivered  by  him,  in  1868  and  1869  enabled  the  vestries  to  close  the 

1865,  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  worst  houses  in  certain  districts.     Sir  Richard 

were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Thoughts  Cross's  acts  gave  power  to  the  Metropolitan 

on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America."     Be-  Board  to  buy  up  whole  areas  in  unsanitary  dis- 

tween  1867  and  1870  he  gave  to  the  public  his  tricts,  with  due  compensation  to  owners,  and 

"  History  of  the  American  Civil  War  "  (three  imposed  the  duty  upon  it  of  providing  accom- 

vols.,  8vo)  ;    and  in  1874,  a  volume  entitled  modations  for  a  number  equal,  at  least,  to  the 

^^  History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  number  of  tenants  disturbed.    The  local  medi- 

Science"  (12mo).    Dr.  Draper  was  also  a  fre-  cal  authorities  indicated  immediately  over  a 

quentcontributortothepagesof  scientific  jour-  score  of  areas  which  needed  purification;  but 

nals  and  magazines.  the  vestries  did  not  come  forward  with   the 

DWELLINGS,  LABORERS'.  The  question  proper  co-operation.  The  Metropohtan  Board 
of  sanitary  dwellings  for  the  poor  has  not  awak-  proceeded  to  do  the  work  in  some  of  the  con- 
ened  the  interest  of  legislators  in  the  United  demned  areas ;  but  the  miyority  of  cases  were 
States  beyond  the  requirements  of  proper  referred  back  to  the  vestries,  which  not  only 
plumbing,  fire-escapes,  etc.  Even  these  laws  let  them  drop,  but  from  that  time  ceased  to 
are  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.  Philanthropic  enforce  the  Torrens  acts.  The  local  boards 
individuals  have  built  model  tenement-houses  were  deterred,  from  a  regard  for  the  local  popu- 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  other  places.  Yet,  larity  of  their  members.  The  consequences 
although  the  results  were  fairly  satisfactory,  the  have  been,  that  the  offenders  have  escaped  en- 
movement  in  this  direction  has  ceased.  The  tirely  the  burden  of  the  improvements,  which 
great  Peabody  buildings  of  London  have  yet  no  have  been  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  rate- 
counterpart  in  American  cities.  These  were  payers,  and  that  the  improvements  made  under 
erected  in  a  district  where  the  mortality  was  these  conditions  are  of  insignificant  extent, 
the  greatest  in  the  metropolis,  double  the  usual  The  result  of  seven  years'  working  of  the 
rate.  In  them  the  death-rate  is  considerably  Cross  act  has  been  that  improved  dwellings 
below  the  average.  For  fifteen  years  the  Brit-  have  been  provided  for  only  some  8,000  persons 
ish  Parliament  has  made  the  housing  of  the  a  year,  about  8i  per  cent  of  the  annual  incre- 
working-people  of  London  a  subject  for  legis-  ment  of  the  population.  There  have  been  four- 
lative  interference.  In  the  same  time  private  teen  areas,  covering  forty-two  acres,  rebuOt 
persons  have  devoted  large  amounts  of  capital  under  the  act  of  1876,  domiciling  about  20,- 
to  providing  sanitary  dwellings  for  the  poor  at  000  people.  The  cost  has  been  £1,500,000,  of 
low  rents.  The  effect  of  the  laborers'  dwell-  which  24  per  cent  only  has  been  reimbursed 
ings'  acts  of  Parliament  has  apparently  been  by  the  sales  of  the  cleared  sites,  leaving  a  net 
to  crowd  the  poorer  population  more  closely  loss  to  the  treasury  of  £1,200,000.  For  the 
together,  and  to  increase  their  rents  some  17  whole  of  the  expropriated  land,  except  two  or 
per  cent  on  an  average.  Such  were  the  un-  three  acres  sold  for  commercial  purposes,  only 
toward  results  temporarily  of  the  first  laws,  about  one  quarter  of  the  cost  was  paid  by  buy- 
under  which  a  large  number  of  buildings  were  ers  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  for  arti- 
condemned,  but  which  contained  no  provisions  sans  under  the  conditions  of  the  act.  The 
for  the  shelter  of  the  tenants  who  crowded  small  portion  which  they  were  enabled  to  dis- 
into  the  remaining  tenements.    The  rise  in  pose  of  for  business  sites,  under  the  compulsory 
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ckofie  requiring  tbem  to  provide  accommoda- 
tioDs  for  at  least  as  many  of  the  working-classes 
as  were  displaced,  broaght  five  times  the  price 
per  foot.  The  failure  of  the  artisans'  dwellings 
acts  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  London  houses  for  the 
poor  do  not  pay  except  by  overcrowding,  to- 


gether with  the  liberal  notions  of  compensa- 
tion which  prevail  in  England.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  London  cleared  two  spaces  at  a  cost 
of  £240,000.  They  are  offered  for  the  ground 
only  £1,250  a  year  for  dwellings,  but  six  times 
as  much  if  shops  may  be  built,  and  look  to 
Parliament  to  save  them  from  loss. 


E 


EARTH,  Abea>  and  Population  of  the. 
During  the  last  decade  of  years  great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  attaining  accurate  esti- 
mates of  th3  areas  and  populations  of  all  the 
coontries  of  the  world,  and  their  subdivisions. 
Dra.  Behrn  and  Wagner,  in  a  new  edition  of 
their  well-known  collection  of  statistics,  enti- 
tled *'  The  Population  of  the  Earth  "  (**  Die 
Bev6lkerung  der  Erde  ^^),  have  availed  them- 
edves  largely  of  planometrio  calculations  for 
areas  of  many  countries,  and  have  used  the 
new  censuses  which  have  been  taken,  within 
two  yeara,  in  Greece,  Denmark,  United  States, 
Fmland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Great  Britain  and  de- 
pendencies, France,  and  Italy.  The  names  of 
the  countries  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
dates  of  the  census.  For  most  of  these  coun- 
tries the  complete  results  have  been  issued, 
md  for  the  others  the  editors  have  been  able 
to  obtain  the  preliminary  figures.  Of  course, 
esdmates  are  sometimes  little  better  than 
guesses ;  e.  g.,  Africa,  for  which  some  au- 
thorities give  100,000,000  as  its  population, 
while  Behro  and  Wagner  hold  on  to  the  old 
%are  of  200,000,000  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation. China,  too,  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  from  200,000,000  to  500,000,000. 
According  to  Behm  and  Wagner,  in  their  latest 
isie,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  China 
does  not  exceed  379,500,000 — a  figure  more 
likely  to  be  near  the  truth,  especially  consider- 
iog  the  large  reductions  in  the  population  of 
certain  districts  in  recent  years  from  various 
csDses  not  necessary  to  specify.  And,  further, 
IS  to  estimated  areas,  it  appears  that  General 
Strelbitsky,  in  a  learned  work  on  the  "  Super- 
fides  of  Europe.*^  makes  out  France  to  be 
1,^60  square  miles  larger  than  the  official  area, 
ind  Scandinavia  6,000;  while  from  Italy  he 
takes  away  3,200  square  miles.  Messrs.  Behm 
lod  Wagner  have,  however,  examined  all  the 
data  on  these  points  with  the  greatest  care 
sod  minuteness;  they  are  supplied  with  all 
the  material  necessary  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
eoDclusions ;  they  have  devoted  many  years  to 
this  particular  study ;  and  we  believe  that  their 
resolts  may  be  accepted  with  entire  confi- 
dence.   (See  Europe,  Area  of.) 

According  to  the  latest  data,  the  following 

ire  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  various 
eootin«it.s  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 

square  mile: 


CONTINENTS. 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Australia  and  PolyneBia. . 
Polar  rogioDt 


Total. 


Sqaar* 
mUd. 


8,892,'i84 

17,882,840 

11,92U^U0 

1^8!S»,25^) 

8,581,140 

1,7S^1,2«0 


64,412^ 


PopoUkUoB. 


827,748,600 
7tf5,fiUl,U00 
20&,S28,20<» 
100,415,400 
4,282,000 
82,500 


1,483,887,600 


N  amber 

p«r  •qiur* 

mils. 

840 

440 

170 

65 

11 


26-8 


The  following  are  the  areas  and  populations 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  with  the 
dates  to  which  the  figures  refer : 


COUNTRIES. 


Gerranny 

Austria 

Hungry 

Holland 

Loxembnrg 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Switterland ,. . . . 

France 

Spain 

rortUf|ral,inc1udingAzoreff 

and  Madeira 

Italy 

Greece 

Konmania 

Servia 

Montenegro 

Turkey 

Kast  KoumeUa 

Bulgaria 

Bosnia,     Herzegovina, 

Novi-Bazar 

Denmark 

Danish  kingdom : 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Greenland 

Danish  Antilles 

Sweden 

Norway 

Knssia 

Poland 

Finland 


Arcw  in    f 
■qnara  biOm. 


210,108 
112,0(»0 
129,061 

12,200 
1,085 

11,878 
124,9S0 

1G.560 
211,428 
201,287 

S5181 
115,415 
22,875 
61,978 
19,438 
8,612 
62.175 
14,861 
25,581 

20.425 
15,876 

583 

40,914 

80,000 

148 

170,280 

180.170 

1,80^4S5 

5J>,924 

145,640 


Total I    8,892,284 


Popolatioii. 


4,\284,()6l 
22,144,^44 
18,695,184 

4,060.580 
209,570 

5.586,054 
85,246,562 

2.(^6,102 
87,821,186 
16,625,860 

4,55\699 
28.4'')2,689 
1.979.4-28 
5.876,000 
1,700.211 

286.000 
4,490.(H)0 

815.578 
1,998,988 


Dkto. 


1880 
1880 
1880 

1S80 


1879 
ISSl 
1880 
1881 
1877 

1S73 
18S1 
1^S2 
1881 

IS-W 
1882 
18S2 
1880 
1881 


1.826,458 

1879 

1,969,039 

1880 

11,2?0 

1880 

72.48S 

1880 

10,01)0 

18^ 

88.768 

1880 

4.56^668 

1880 

1,918.600 

1880 

^4.498,809 

1879 

7,104760 

1879 

2,028,021 

1879 

827,748.500 


According  to  Behm  an<l  Wagner,  the  area 
of  the  territory  which  has  been  taken  from 
Tnrkev  and  added  to  Greece  is  6,340  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  300,000.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
boundaries  between  European  Russia  and  Asia. 
If  Strelbitskj's  line  be  adopted,  the  area  of 
Russia  in  Europe  would  be  increased  by  250,- 
124  square  miles,  in  addition  to  the  number 
given  above.  The  total  area  of  Europe,  accoi*d- 
ing  to  Strelbitsky's  calculations,  is  nearly  4,000,- 
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000  square  miles.  This  inclades  the  isUiiids 
(irith  Iceland),  2^,781  square  miles,  and  tlie 
lakeSif  87,880  square  miles. 

Coming  to  Asia,  the  usoal  diflScalties  are 
foand  in  regard  to  Turkey.  The  latest  avail- 
able  statistics  as  to  population  are  those  puh- 
lished  in  the  ''Salnam^''  for  1879.  Several 
changes  in  respect  to  Russia  in  Asia  are  to  be 
note<l,  as  also  the  large  reduction  made  in  esti- 
mating the  population  of  China.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  results,  as  based  on  the  labors 
of  Behm  and  Wagner : 


COUXTSIIS. 


COUXTRUZ& 


( 


Turkey 

Cjrpnu 

KoMUin  Aiift: 

TbeCraeMOt 

TnoA-Caspiui 

Siberis 

i>iitnlA«ia 

Tnrkoouui  region 

KliiTa 

Anbfeft  (Inehidiiig  Sinai 
and  the  Sjrian  Desert) 

Pcnift 

Aijfhantotan 

KailrisUui 

Oiioa  (proper) 

TrfboUrtra: 
Jfaotcboorla .... 

Mongolia 

Thibet,  etc 

Oofva 

Japan  (and  dependencies) 

India  (ander  Britiati  role) 

Bimalajras  atatea 

Freoeli  poaaessionB 

Portugoeae  poaacaalona. . 

Ceylon 

Bridnh  Bormali 

Manilcpoor 

Eaat  and  aoath  of  Asaaa. 

Barmab 

61am 

Anam 

Frencli  Coctdn-Cliina 

Cambodia 

Independent  Malacca. . . . 

Straita  BettlemenU 

Andamans  Island 

Snndaa  and  Moluccas 

Kiooban 

Phlllnplnoa 

Dutch  poaseMions  (In- 
cluding New  Guinea 
and  Papuan  Islands).. 

British  North  Borneo.. . . 

Australasia : 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

Booth  Australia 

West  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Oceanic  Islands 

Feejoe 

Melanesia 

Polynesia 

Sandwich  Islands ...... 

Micronesia 


800.027 
3,101 

190,0«0 

182,827 

4,998,(48 

1,807.104 

92,600 

£4.120 

97,600 

1,800,640 

668.823 

8Sd.660 

22,674 

1,809,876 


8,412,430 

104.718 

162,978 

l,f  67,244 

96,600 

208 

1,542 

25.T02 

92,740 

8,870 

28,000 

192,200 

2  5,740 

17S,200 

25,782 

8-.M4 

84,600 

1.496 

8.600 

607,502 

709 

18,000 


6S6.000 
24,S00 

850,000 

100,000 

778,000 

1,014,000 

1,078,000 

26.215 

206,200 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

8,804 
58,842 
8,016 
6,8«« 
1,412 


15^7.000 
180,916 

^soo;»4 

208,000 

8.600,200 

6i,0(M),000 

400,000 

700,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

7,60»»,0C0 

8,5<X).00O 

400,000 

840,000,000 


90,180,000 

8,000,000 

85.857,212 

240,541,210 

8,200,000 

270,649 

484,987 

2,600.990 

8,700,646 

120,000 

180,000 

8,500,000 

5,500,000 

20,000,000 

1,497,018 

800,000 

27^000 

800,000 

10,500 

26,867,000 

^000 

6,000,000 


26,962,000 
140,000 

651.468 

62,846 

200,525 

200,865 

81,000 

110,705 

889,988 

100.000 

120,8^ 

517.400 

10(),000 

50,985 

81,600 


1879 
1881 

1878-'90 
1878-'»0 
lS78-'60 
l878-'e>0 
187?-'S0 
1878 
1878 

1880 
1881 
1881 
1**1 
1881 


1881 

1881 
1881 
1881 
1877 
1679 
1677 

isn 

1877 


Total 21,418.480    |  799,828,000 


1881 
18S1 


•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  « 


Africa  presents  several  changes,  and  the  esti- 
mates are  proportionately  uncertain,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  has  never 
as  yet  been  explored.  The  following  table 
gives  probable  estimates,  and  approximates  at 
least  to  reasonable  certainty : 


Morocco. ............... 

Tunis    

Tnpoli,cte. 

Sahara 

Ef^pc  (proper) 

Libyan  oases  and  Soodan 

Central  Soodan 

Senefpuiibia 

Sierra  Leone 

LafToa 

(k>!d  Coast 

Liberia 

Abvssinia 

Galb  and  Somanii  Lacda. 
North  equatorial  re^ons. 
South  eqnaiorial  regions. 
Portuguese  pos8etB'na,W. 

South  AfHean  States.. . . 


CapeColoor. 

BaSratoland 

West  Grlqnatend 

Tnuiakei 

Natal 

Transraal 

Orancre  Free  States. . . . 

Islanda,  Adantk 

Indian  Ocean.. 


Total. 


824.972 

46.500 

418,840 

2,472.170 

874,110 

820,690 

6^5,990 

85U,000 

468 

1,200 

16.626 

14.680 

188,812 

758,SO0 

910,980 

697.150 

828,760 

896,460 

2,502.088 

199,950 

9.720 

17,491 

15,578 

18,750 

114,145 

52,975 

12,820 

244,056 


11,929,800 


6a4O.0O0 

2,1«jO,000 

1.010,000 

8,500,000 

6.5S8,n4 

12,816,226 

81.800,000 

12,000,000 

60.546 

75,270 

40S,070 

1.050,000 

8.000,000 

15J  00.000 

87,0O<',OOO 

80,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,C00,0<X) 

26,2i»(l850 

780.757 

128.176 

4^277 

409.944 

864^88 

816,960 

188,518 

572,600 

4^,000 


205,828,200 


n 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1871 

lb71 

1871 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 


In  regard  to  America,  the  materials  are  o 
partly  satisfactory.  The  accompanying  U 
gives  the  result  which  is  at  present  best  atti 
able: 


GOUKTRHS. 


Northwest  Tenritorj : 

Asslniboia , 

Saskatchewan 

AlberU 

Athabasca 

Ontario , 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick. , 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 

Breton 

Manitoba 

Prince  Edward  Idand.   , 

British  Cohimbia , 

British  Territories. 

Newfoundland 

French  possessions 

United  States 

Mexico 

Ouateoiala 

Honduras , 

British  Honduras , 

San  Salvador 

NicaragTia 

Costa  Bica 

Panama 

West  Indies 

Frrncb  Guiana 

Dutch  Quiana 

British  Guiana 

Venezuela 

Colombia  

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

ChlU 

Ary^ntlne  Republic 

Uruguay 

Paraguay 

Brazil 


Total 1^889,250 


9^000 
114,000 
100,000 
122,000 
107,7811 
198,855 

27,282 

21,781 

150.000 

2,178 

866,000 

2,846,988 

42,784 

92 

8,680.242 

778.818 

40,777 

47,192 

7,(K)0 

7,880 

58,120 

20,704 

80,000 

94.791 

48,665 

47.710 

88,497 

451.046 

850.000 

250.000 

448,000 

518,920 

214,»i74 

1,164.887 

74,728 

95,816 

8,484,887 


PopolatloB. 


About 
60,000 

1,928.228 

1,850,027 

821,288 

440.572 

65,954 

108,891 

49,459 

150.000 

181,758 

6,000 

60,156,788 

9,577,lH)0 

1,815,210 

850.000 

20.710 

800,000 

550,(100 

185,000 

220,000 

4,200,000 

86,000 

68,525 

248,110 

2.41M),000 

8,000.000 

1.100,000 

8,800,000 

2,000,000 

2.420,000 

2,540,000 

488,245 

29S,290 

11,108,291 


1 

l! 
1 


II 
II 
II 
II 
ll 
II 
It 
It 
II 
II 
11 
11 
II 
11 
11 
1 

187 
1 
ll 
11 
1 
ll 
11 
1 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


100,415,400 


These  results  are  given  with  consider! 
confidence,  although  it  must  be  confessed  1 
there  is  no  great  certainty  as  to  points  of 
tail. 
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EARTH— TREMORS.  Recent  investigations  parent  displacement  of  the  plamb-line  is  exag- 
lave  shown  that  the  crost  of  the  earth  is  in  a  gerated.    The  heaped-up  air  in  an  anti-cyclone 
ooDstant  state  of  vibration.    Besides  the  vio-  would,  in  like  manner,  prodnce  a  depression 
knt  shiverings   called  earthquakes,  there  are  of  the  earth's  sarface,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
vlbraUons  of  the  same  natare,  bat  of  micro-  increased  mass  of  air  would  cause  a  deviation 
icopic  extent,  which  take  place  constantly  over  of  a  plummet  or  pendulum.    The  effect  of  the 
the  whole  surface.    These  microseismic  tremors  ocean-tides  is  of  the  same  order.    The  piliog 
have  hitherto    escaped   observation,  although  up  of  water  against  a  shore  at  flood- tide  causes 
thev  are  among  the  most  universal  of  natural  the  land  to  sink  through  a  perceptible  distance, 
phenomena,  because  they  can  only  be  perceived  and  the  retreat  of  the  tide  causes  the  land  to 
by  the  tad   of  the  most  delicate  instruments,  rise,  the  slope  of  the  flexures  making  the  flood- 
There  is  another  kind  of  movement  affecting  tide  higher  and  the  ebb-tide  lower.     The  ele- 
the  earth^s    mass  which  is  called  oscillation,  vation  of  the  soil  between  the  spring  and  neap 
An  increase    in   the  barometric  pressure  will  tides  varies  as  much  as  five  inches.    The  de- 
prodace  flexares  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  flections  of  the  plumb-line  due  to  these  several 
which  maj  be  measured  in  inches,  but  which,  causes  are  of  the  same  order  as  that  produced 
Bke  the  earth-tremors,  have  been  overlooked  by  the  moon,  and  are  sufficient  to  eclipse  the 
bj  icienUfio  observers  for  the  reason  that  the  lunar  disturbance  of  gravity.    As  far  os  sixty 
period  of  vibration  is  so  long.  miles  from  the  coast  the  deflection  due  to  tidal 
Earth-tremors    are    generally  due    to  two  action  is  calculated  to  be  as  great  as  the  muxi- 
eaoaes :  to  the  removal  of  barometic  pressure,  mum  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  due  to  the 
orta  the  passing  of  the  tides.   The  release  of  the  direct  action  of  the  moon, 
earth's  mass  from  the  superincumbent  weight  Earthquakes  are  the  result  of  a  complexitv 
of  air  or  water  produces  a  quivering  of  the  of  causes,  and  are  among  the  rare  and  irregular 
earth.    The  hugeness  of  the  earth  accounts  for  phenomena  which  can  be  studied  with  diffi- 
the  fact  that  variations  in  the  weight  of  air  or  culty.    The  earth  tremors  and  oscillations,  on 
vater  resting  npon  it  are  followed  by  elastic  the  other  hand,  are  of  continual  recurrence, 
oscillations.    Sir  William  Thomson  explains  the  and  depend  upon  natural  laws  which  are  known 
principle  bj  the  illustration  of  a  mass  of  jelly,  for  the  most  part.    It  is  a  question  whether 
vhich  the  greater  its  size,  the  more  it  would  the  frequent  disturbances  of  the  earth^s  mag- 
be  depressed  by  any  weight  resting  upon  it,  netism  are  not  caused  by  microseismic  storms, 
and  the  more  it  would  vibrate  upon  the  re-  since  it  is  known  that  earthquakes  produce 
moval  of  the  load.  electric  disturbances  of  great  magnitude. 

Thefirst  announcement  of  microseismic  move-  A  series  of  observations  upon  earthquakes 
mentd  was  made  by  Timoteo  Bertelli,  in  1870,  was  instituted  in  Switzerland  in  November, 
who  declared  that  he  perceived  in  Florence  1879.  From  the  first  report,  extending  to  the 
the  earthquakes  which  occurred  in  Romagna.  end  of  December,  1880,  it  appears  that  there 
Observations  of  minute  earth-movements  were  were  twenty -six  earthquakes  felt  in  Switzer- 
insdtuted  in  Italy  by  Professor  De  Rossi  in  land  during  the  thirteen  months.  Many  of 
1874.  It  was  these  observations  which  estab-  these  were  of  slight  force,  and  consisted  of  a 
lished  the  fact  that  microseismic  storms  follow  ringle  shock.  It  was  often  possible  to  distin- 
the  removal  of  barometric  pressure.  It  was  guish  between  one  principal  shock  and  a  num- 
abo  noticed  that  these  disturbances  occurred  ber  of  secondary  ones,  as  if  the  strata  which 
lometimes  simultaneously  over  the  entire  Ital-  had  been  shaken  violently  had  cracked  and 
iaa  Peninsula.  The  microseismic  vibrations  broken.  The  surface  over  which  the  earth- 
hare  also  been  studied  in  Japan.  Local  tremors  quakes  were  felt  extended  from  less  than  three 
of  artificial  origin,  as  when  a  railroad-train  and  a  third  to  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
passes,  have  often  interfered  with  delicate  sci-  miles  in  diameter.  Half  of  them  affected  only 
endfic  observations  in  populous  districts.  an  area  of  less  than  twelve  square  miles,  and 
A  committee,  consisting  of  George  H.  Dar-  three  were  felt  over  one  thousand  square  miles, 
vin,  with  his  brother,  Horace  Darwin,  Sir  Will-  The  great  earthquakes  at  Chios,  in  1681,  last- 
iam  Thomson,  and  others,  was  appointed  by  ed  six  days  and  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
the  British  Association  to  determine  the  extent  shocks,  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  de- 
of  the  lanar  disturbance  of  gravity.  The  work  stroy  building.  The  soil  seemed  to  dance 
was  conducted  by  the  Darwins  and  Sir  William  up  and  down  with  the  powerful  vibrations. 
Thomson  at  Cambridge.  But  it  was  found  that  The  earthquake  in  Casamicciola,  by  which  one 
the  lun.'ir  changes  in  the  plumb-line  were  ren-  hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  destroyed,  was 
dered  indistinguishable  by  the  constant  trem-  entirely  local.  This  one  was  caused  by  the 
bling  of  the  earth.  This  was  the  first  time  washing  of  the  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity, 
that  the  vibrations  from  natural  causes  had  The  posts  established  by  Professor  De  Rossi, 
been  noticed  in  England.  A  mountain-mass  of  the  Papal  Academy,  at  Nuovi  Lincei,  re- 
depresses  the  yielding  earth,  and  in  plumb-line  corded  two  hundred  and  forty-four  percepti- 
observations  the  deflection  caused  by  the  attrac-  ble  earthquake-shocks  in  Italy  in  1881.  In 
tioQ  of  the  mountain,  and  the  apparent  deflec-  the  Italian  stations  the  form  of  the  motion,  its 
ti(m  dae  to  the  slope  produced  by  the  weight  intensity,  direction,  and  speed,  are  studied, 
of  the  mountain,  are  superimposed,  and  the  ap-  The  vibrations  from  powerful  earthquakes  ex- 
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tend  very  far  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  The  usual  sources  of  income  have  grown 

become  longer  as  the  distance  from  the  center  much  more  productive  than  in  former  years; 

is  greater.    The  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  but  the  maximum  aggregate  revenue  hitherto 

1755  is  known  to  have  made  the  water  in  the  registered  for  any  one  year  has  been  3,594,000 

pools  and  lakes  of  England  wash  from  side  to  pesos. 

side  as  in  a  basin  which  is  tilted.    The  unex-  According  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings 

plained  rise  and  fall  in  the  waters  of  the  Swiss  at  a  meeting  of  the  bondliolders  called  (in  Lon- 

lakes,  and  in  the  great  lakes  of  America  and  don)  in  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sane- 

the  Baltic,  may  be  connected  witli  seismolog-  tion  to  a  resolution  proposing  the  basis  of  an 

ical  phenomena.  arrangement  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  ef- 

Earthquakes  are  now  held  to  originate  most  fected  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic, 
frequently  in  the  expansion  of  gases  and  vapor  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Euoador, 
of  water  inside  the  crust  of  the  earth.  All  the  as  agreed  upon  in  1854,  was  £1,824,000,  bear- 
great  volcanoes  are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  ing  interest  at  one  per  cent,  with  the  possi- 
emit  during  their  eruptions  immense  volumes  bility  of  a  rise  should  the  yield  of  the  Guaya- 
of  steam.  The  effect  noted  by  Perrey,  of  Di-  quil  custom-house  exceed  $400,000  per  annum, 
jon,  that  earthquakes  occur  with  the  greatest  fTo  increase  of  rate  had  ever  been  obtained, 
frequency  at  the  perigee  of  the  moon  and  its  notwithstanding  tlie  marked  improvement  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  which  led  him  to  the  customs  receipts  at  the  port  just  mentioned; 
suppose  a  tidal  action  of  the  conjectural  fluid  indeed,  payment  of  the  stipulated  rate  had  only 
interior  of  the  earth,  can  be  explained  by  the  been  made  for  about  twelve  years,  when  it 
pressure  of  the  tide-water  which  causes  more  was  totally  suspended.  The  arrears  of  interest 
water  to  penetrate  the  interstices  of  the  rock  amounted,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  to  £264,- 
into  the  local  caldrons,  which  produce  earth-  480,  and  the  aggregate  indebtedness,  conse- 
quakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  M.  Daubr6e  quently,  to  £2,088,000,  which  it  was  then  pro- 
announced  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  posed  to  convert  into  £950,000  of  new  five  per 
in  June,  1832,  that  the  water  in  the  drainage-  cent  bonds.  The  home  debt  was  stated  to 
trenches  of  the  English  Channel  Tunnel  rose  amount  to  7,250,000  pesos  at  the  beginning  of 
and  fell  with  the  tide.  An  increase  of  earth-  1877.  Interesting  details  relating  to  the  for- 
quakes  has  also  been  noted  after  rains  and  in-  eign  debt  were  given  in  the  volumes  of  the 
undations.  The  influence  of  the  tides  is  not,  ^^  Annual  CyclopsBdia  ^^  for  1874,  1875,  and 
however,  very  strong,  since  Dr.  Schmidt  has  1881. 

collated  the  reports  of  three  thousand  earth-  The  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  is  chiefly 

quakes,  and  even  found  a  maximum  at  the  carried  on  tlirongh  the  port  of  Guayaquil.   The 

perion  of  the  full  moon,  while  De  Rossi,  Grab-  staples  of  export  are  cacao,  Peruvian  bark, 

lovitz,  and  Mercalli  have  noted  similar  anoma-  India-rubber,    hides,    ivory-nuts,  coffee,    and 

lies.  gold-dust.     Foremost  in  importance    amocg 

EOUADOR  (Rbp^blioa  del  Eouadob).   The  these  commodities  is  cacao,  the  quantity  an- 

territorial  division  of  this  country  has  recently  nually  shipped  being  of  the  average  value  of 

been  modified  by  the  formation  of  a  new  prov-  6,000,000  pesos.    The  shipments  of  cacao  for 

ince,  Veintemilla  (named  after  the  present  Die-  1882  were  but  18,904,693  pounds,  against  22,- 

tator),  corresponding  to  the  old  province  of  308,235poundsfor  1881,  and  81,546,657  pounds 

Carchi,  and  having  for  its  capital  Tulcan.  for  1879.    Next  in  order  is  Peruvian  bark,  the 

The  Chief  Magistrate  of  Ecuador  is  General  trade  in  which  has  been  rapidly  increasing  for 
Ignacio  de  Veintemilla,  inaugurated  as  Presi-  some  few  years;  ivory-nuts  rank  immediately 
dent  in  December,  1876 — *'  Supreme  Chief,"  in  after  the  bark,  and  these  are  followed  by  India- 
virtue  of  the  pronunciamiento  of  April  2,  rubber.  The  exports  of  the  last  three  arti- 
1882.  The  First  Designado  (or  Vice-President)  cles  are  of  the  mean  annual  value  of  450,000 
was  Seflor  L.  Salvador ;  and  the  Second  De-  400.000,  and  860,000  pesos  respectively.  The 
signado  (or  Second  Vice-President),  Senor  F.  cofiee-shipments  are  less  uniform  in  impor- 
Arias.  tance:   those  for  1878  were  of  the  value  of 

The  Cabinet,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  182,385  pesos,  while  those  for  1879  did  not 
composed  of  the  following  Ministers:  Interior  reach  one  half  of  that  amount, 
and  Foreign  Affairs,  Seflor  F.  Arias ;  Finance  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  as 
and  Public  Works,  Seflor  de  Icaza;  War  and  follow  in  1882:  hides,  1,283,890  pounds :  In- 
Marine,  Seflor  Echeverria.  dia-rubber,  933,111  pounds;  cacao,  1,323,091 

The  Governor  of  Guayaquil  was  General  J.  pounds;  Peruvian  bark,  139,746  pounds;  ivory- 
Sanchez  Rubio.  nuts,  159,897  pounds ;  coffee,  10,000  pounds; 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  is  usually  about  sarsaparilla,  4,558  pounds;  the  aggregate  value 

1,200  strong.  of  the  shipments,  including  1,817  pesos  in  spe- 

In  the  absence  of  official  returns  it  would  be  cie,  having  been  1,288,043  pesos,  against  but 

difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  condition  of  $1,049,220  for  1879.     The  imports  from  the 

the  national  finances  at  the  present  time;  but  United  States  for  the  year  last  mentioned  were 

it  may  be  stated  that  the  revenue  seldom  ex-  of  the  value  of  $1,148,350. 

ceeds  $2,500,000,  while  the  expenditure  rarely  From  the  figures  of  the  following  table  it  will 

falls  short  of  $3,500,000.  be  seen  that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain. 
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tnd  Ecuador  is  not  only  more  considerable 
than  that  between  the  United  States  and  that 
rq>ablic,  but  steadily  growing  in  importance: 


YEAR. 


JsTs 
laM. 


Ezpofto  to 
Gimt  Britaia. 


$1,222,585 
1,49S,W0 


Importo  from 
Giwkt  BriuiB. 

1,000,555 
1.409,9:^5 
ljtfl,5({5 


No  more  recent  report  of  the  shipping  move- 
ments  at  the  port  of  Goayaquil  has  been  pnb- 
E^ed  than  that  given  for  1879  in  the  ^^  Annual 
Crclopaedia"  for  1881. 

There  are  at  present  seventy-seven  miles  of 
nUway  completed  in  the  republic. 

For  many  years  past  little  tranquillity  has 
been  enjoyed  within  the  borders  of  this,  per- 
haps, the  most  distracted  of  all  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  not  excepting  Venezuela ; 
md  the  people,  though  rarely  exposed  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  have  been  so  harassed  by 
the  misrule  and  abuses  of  reckless  despots  as 
to  be  impeded  from  continued  and  energetic 
ipplication  to  their  pursuits,  to  the  very  great 
detriment  of  the  industnes  and  commerce  of 
the  country.     The  Dictator  Garcia  Moreno, 
assassinated  in  1875,  was  succeeded  by  a  con- 
dtational  President,  Dr.   Antonio    Borrero, 
vbo  inaugurated  a  new  order  of  things,  but 
from  whose  hands  the  power  was  wrested  be- 
fore the  lapse  of  a  year  by  the  disloyalty  of 
one  of  his  trusted  officials.     General  Ignacio 
Veintemilla,  to  whom  Borrero  had  confided  the 
important  military  command  of  Guayaquil  in 
to  hour  of  threatening  peril  for  the  Govern- 
meat,  used  the  troops  committed  to  his  charge 
to  depo!^  his  chief  and  cause  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  President  of  the  Republic.    Vein- 
temilla's  term  of  office,  under  the  articles  of 
the  present  (eighth !)  Constitution,  should  have 
expired  in  August,  1882 ;  but,  not  satisfied  with 
Rx  years  of  power,  he  voluntarily  provoked  a 
rerolation  which  might  enable  him  more  sure- 
ly to  accomplish  his  design  to  cause  himself 
once  more  to  be  declared  "Supreme  Chief," 
or  Dictator,  as  he  had  already  done  in  1878.* 
It  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that  the  pro- 
unciamiento  should  be  simultaneous  in  Guay- 
iqoil,  Quito,  and  the  other  principal  towns 
of  the  republic.    The  Dictator,  in  the  decrees 
rd&ting  to  this  mock  revolt,  styled  himself 
''Supreme  Chief  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
people";  but  events  soon  transpired  which 
revealed  the  real  nature  of  that  vaunted  una- 
nimity.   The  fictitious  pronuneiamiento  was 
iamediately  followed  by  a  genuine  one  in  every 
pirt  of  the  country,  the  expressed  determina- 
ti«i  of  a  people,  irritated  beyond  further  en- 
dunnce,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  terrorism 
of  Sefior  Veintemilla.     How  unanimous  this 
fttolntion  was  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
^  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the 

•  8e*  the  »*  Annoal  Cyclopedia**  for  1S78,  p.  260. 
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Dictator  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  last 
stronghold — Guayaquil.  The  first  province  to 
rise  in  arms  was  that  of  Esmeraldas,  north  of 
Guayaquil,  which  took  place  in  April;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  cause,  the  leader  of  the 
movement  was  a  person  at  once  incompetent 
and  presumptuous.  The  main  body  of  the  Gov- 
ernment troops,  having  taken  up  their  position 
in  Esmeraldas,  had  intrenched  the  town,  and 
seemed  determined  to  remain  there  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  Dictator's  supremacy 
in  the  north.  The  revolutionists,  comprehend- 
ing that  possession  of  the  place  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  their  efibrts,  attacked  it 
in  August,  and  were  repulsed,  the  intrepidity 
of  the  besiegers,  for  the  mobt  part  Colombians, 
having  been,  it  is  said,  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  incapacity  of  their  leader, 
Alfaro.  A  second  and  successful  attack  was 
made  in  January,  1883,  under  General  Salazar, 
whose  services  had  been  arrogantly  refused 
some  months  previous  by  Alfaro.  The  Gov- 
ernment forces,  before  abandoning  their  posi- 
tions, sacked  the  stores  and  dwellings,  and  set 
fire  to  the  town  in  three  places.  They  then 
took  refuge  on  board  a  steamer,  the  Huacho, 
and  were  conveyed  to  Guayaquil.  In  the  mean 
time  the  revolutionary  movement  had  become 
general  in  the  interior;  the  Government  gar- 
rison, seven  hundred  strong,  in  Quito  was  at- 
tacked by  a  republican  (revolutionary)  body 
of  volunteers,  numbering  one  thousand,  under 
Colonel  Sarasti,  a  lawyer  and  impromptu  sol- 
dier. The  latter.  General  Salazar,  and  Colonels 
Landdzuri  and  Reynaldo  Flores,  are  named  as 
the  officers  who  have  taken  the  most  active 
and  distinguished  part  in  the  struggle,  and  as 
those  to  whose  efforts  was  mainly  due  the  des- 

Eerate,  almost  hopeless,  situation  in  which  the 
dictator  found  himself  in  the  last  week  of 
January. 

EDUCATION  AND  ILLITERACY.  The 
subject  of  public  education  has  been  acquiring 
new  interest  and  importance  of  late,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  European  conn- 
tries.  The  statistics  of  the  decennial  census 
of  1880  show  the  extent  of  illiteracy  in  the 
Union,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  furnishes 
figures  exhibiting  the  provision  made  for  pop- 
lar education  in  the  several  States.  Of  the 
entire  population  of  50,155,788  in  the  United 
States,  86,761,607  are  returned  as  ten  years 
old  and  upward.  Of  these  persons  4,928,451, 
or  13*4  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read,  and 
6,239,958,  or  17  per  cent,  were  unable  to  write. 
Of  the  total  population  ten  years  old  and  up- 
ward, 32,100,400  were  white,  and  4,601,207 
colored.  The  number  of  the  former  unable  to 
write  was  3,019,080,  or  9*4  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  while  of  the  latter  3,220,878,  or  70  per 
cent,  are  unable  to  write.  Of  the  whites  25,- 
785,789  were  natives  of  the  country,  and  6,374,- 
611  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  former  2,255,- 
460,  or  8'7  per  cent,  could  not  write,  and  of 
the  latter  763,620,  or  12  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy,  taking  inability  to  wntc 
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as  the  test,  varied  greatly  in  the  different 
States,  and  was  perceptibly  affected  by  the 
proportions  of  colored  and  of  foreign-born 
population.  The  highest  percentage  of  all  was 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  where  it  was 
65 ;  but  the  next,  65'4,  was  in  South  Carolina, 
which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  colored  in- 
habitants. Other  percentages  above  25  were: 
Alabama,  50 ;  Georgia,  49*9 ;  Mississippi,  49*5 ; 
Louisiana,  49*1 ;  North  Carolina,  48*8 ;  Flori- 
da, 43-4;  Virginia,  40*6;  Tennessee,  88-7;  Ar- 
kansas, 88 ;  Kentucky,  29*9,  and  Texas,  29*7. 
These  are  all  States  with  a  large  colored  and 
comparatively  small  foreign  population,  but 
the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the  native  whites 
is  high  in  most  of  them :  25  per  cent  in  Ala- 
bama, 25*5  in  Arkansas,  20*7  in  Florida,  28*2 
in  Georgia,  22*8  in  Kentucky,  19*8  in  Louisi- 
ana, 16*6  in  Mississippi,  81*7  in  North  Carolina, 
22-4  in  South  Carolina,  27*8  in  Tennessee,  18*9 
in  Texas,  and  18*5  in  Virginia.  The  percent- 
age of  colored  illiterates  in  these  same  States 
is  as  follows:  Alabama,  80*6;  Arkansas,  75; 
Florida,  70*7;  Georgia,  81*6;  Kentucky,  70*4; 
Louisiana,  79*1 ;  Mississippi,  75*2 ;  North  Car- 
olina, 77*4 ;  South  Carolina,  78*6 ;  Tennessee, 
71-7;  Texas,  75*4;  Virginia,  78*7.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  among  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  in  those  States  was  comparatively 
low :  7*7  per  cent  in  Alabama,  5*6  in  Arkan- 
sas, 10  in  Florida,  5*6  in  Georgia,  9*7  in  Ken- 
tucky, 10*9  in  Louisiana,  6  in  Mississippi,  8*8 
in  North  Carolina,  4*9  in  South  Carolina,  7*5 
in  Tennessee,  24*7  in  Texas,  and  5*4  in  Vir- 


ginia.   The  lowest  percentage  of  iUiteracy  in 
any  of  the  States,  measured  by  inability  to 
write,  was  found  in  Wyoming  Territory,  8*4 
percent;  the  next  in  Nebraska,  8*6;  and  the 
next  in  Iowa,  8*9.     Other  States  and  Territo- 
ries follow  in  this  order :  Maine,  4*8 ;  Dakota, 
4*8;  New  Hampshire,  5 ;  Michigan,  5*2;  Mon- 
tana, 5*8;  New  York,  5*5;  Ohio,  5*5;  Kansas, 
5 '6  ;  Connecticut,  5*7  ;  Oregon,  6*7 ;  Wiscon- 
sin, 5*8 ;  Vermont,  6 ;  Minnesota,  6*2 ;  New 
Jersey,  6*2 ;  Illmois,  6*4 ;  Massachusetts,  6*5  ; 
Colorado,  6*6 ;  Washington  Territory,  7 ;  Ida- 
ho, 71 ;  Pennsylvania,  7*1 ;  Indiana,  7*5 ;  Cal- 
ifornia, 7*8  ;  Nevada,  8  ;  Utah,  9*1.     These  are 
all  in  which  the  rate  is  below  10  per  cent   The 
lowest  rate  for  native  whites  is  0*7  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  highest,  outside  of  New 
Mexico,  81*7,  in  North  Carolina.    The  lowest 
rate  for  foreign-born  whites  was  3  8,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  highest,  27*8,  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  Massachusetts  it  was  19*6 ;  in  New  York, 
12*5  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  15*1.    The  rate  of  illit- 
eracy among  the  colored  population  in  the 
North  was  much  lower  than  in  the  South,  and, 
as  a  rule,  lower  than  that  among  foreign-bom 
whites.    In  Massachusetts  it  was  15*1 ;  in  New 
York,  21*2;  in  Connecticut,  17*4;  in  Rhode 
Island,  28*6 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  271.     The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  persons  ten 
years  old  and  upward,  in  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  number  returned  in  1880  as 
unable  to  read  and  unable  to  write,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  white  and 
colored  persons  unable  to  write : 


STATES  AND  TERRirOROS. 


AlabazDA , 

ArfaBona. , 

ArkADSU 

CaliTorniA 

Colorado , 

Coooecticut 

Dakota. 

Delaware 

Dlatriet  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUlnoia , 

Indiana , 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon . . 


Ptrtooc  of  tan  jmn  of  ago  and  upward. 


Eaameiatod. 


851 J80 
82,922 
631,876 
631,062 
158,220 
4D7,808 
09,849 
110.800 
186,907 
1S4,6S0 

1,048,640 
2&,005 

2,269,315 

1,468,095 

1,181,641 
704,297 

1,163.493 
649,070 
519,669 
695.864 

1,482,185) 

1.286.6S6 
559,977 
758.698 

1,557,681 

81,989 

818,271 

50,666 

286,183 

S65.se  1 

87,966 

8,981,428 
959,951 

2,899.807 
180J)66 


Rttamod 

••  onabl* 

to  raad. 


RatmiMd 
aa  aaabla 
to  writa. 


Nombfr. 

870,279 

5,496 

158.229 

48.588 

9,821 

20,986 

8,094 

16,912 

21,541 

70,219 

446,688 

1,834 

96,809 

70,008 

28,117 

2^5^l8 

258,186 

297,812 

18,181 

111,887 

75,635 

47,112 

20,551 

815.612 

188,818 

1.580 

7,880 

8,7(»8 

11,982 

89,136 

52,994 

166.626 

867,8^ 

86,754 

5,870 


Number. 

438.447 

^842 

202.015 

58.480 

10,474 

28,424 

4,821 

19,414 

25,778 

80,168 

620,416 

1.778 

146,897 

110,761 

46,609 

89.476 

848,892 

818.880 

22,170 

184.488 

92,980 

68,728 

84,546 

878,201 

203,754 

1,707 

11.628 

4,069 

14,802 

58.249 

57,156 

219.600 

468,976 

181,847 

7,428 


Whlta  panont  of  ten  jrcan 
of  age  and  upward. 


462.722 

28,684 

808,906 

589,285 

lfi5,450 

487,780 

98,848 

91,611 

91,872 

99,187 

668,9n 

21,481 

2,284.478 

1,488,956 

1,174,068 

678,121 

978,276 

820.917 

618,011 

644,086 

1,416,767 

1,219,906 

657,188 

82^,296 

1,458,288 

28,986 

816,812 

42,596 

886.594 

8853^ 

79,767 

8,927,608 

608,606 

8,889,528 

119,482 


Ratamed 

aa  anabla 
to  writa. 


Nmnbar. 

111,707 

4.824 

98,542 

26.090 

9,9<!0 

86.768 

4,157 

8,846 

8,938 

19,768 

123,984 

784 

182.426 

120,898 

44.887 

24.888 

214,497 

58,951 

21,768 

44,816 

90,658 

63,982 

88.506 

58.448 

162,510 

631 

10,926 

1,915 

14,208 

44.049 

49,597 

208,175 

192,082 

115,491 

4.848 


Colotad  pcnoBt  of  ten 
of  ago  mod  apwani. 


i 

Raluiuad 

Enwaaiatcd. 

aa  BsnUa 

to  writ*. 

Ncmbar. 

899,056 

821,680 

4,28S 

1,019 

187,971 

108,478 

91,827 

27,840 

2,764 

508 

9,523 

1,661 

1.501 

19,246 

45,085 

85,518 

479.868 

8.524 

84,887 

29,140 

7,578 

81,176 

19a228 

823,158 

1.658 

151,278 

15,416 

16,7b0 

2,794 

426^97 

104,898 

8,008 

1,9:9 

8,071 

694 

80,206 

8,199 

68,626 

861,146 

69,889 

11,088 


664 

11,06S 

21.790 

6<(,420 

891,483 

994 

124>tl 

10.86S 

2,272 

14.588 

188,n95 

25l',429 

412 

90.172 

2,822 

4.791 

1.040 

819.758 

56.244 

1,(»76 

609 

8,164 

94 

9,200 

7.659 

11,426 

871.943 

16,850 

8,080 
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gTATCS  AXD 


fraab 

[aJand 

'•aroBaa 

i«e. 

tV.*.V.V.'*..... 
k. .. ... ......... 

{ton 

irfiaia 

Ein 

* 

United  States 


2M.461 
l,OQ».aM 


17.4N 

9&K495 

S.191 

M(41 

4i7 


sa».>4S 

4»XHM 


S«S.i45 

410.141 
961.408 


8e,7<l,«»7     4^2S,451     9:S89JUS  \  82,ltt,400 


2»>i«.9>l 

55^.7TT 

210.*»T 

lia.yii 

S.W7 

ii4.ew 

1.429 

75.287 

&4.i« 

874 


894,750 
S71,^>6 

1,81  S 

S07 

428,4vV) 

fi.451 

18.446 

4,279 

1,289 


8,019,030  ,    4.6l)l,«0T 


1SV.0M 

1,249 

810.071 

194.4d6 

192,520 

6S9 

156 

815^660 

2.460 

10.189 

1,825 

ISti 


&320,87S 


Utic3  relating  to  the  proyiaioxi  made  for 
'  edacation  in  the  several  States  are  pre- 
with  fullness  and  from  the  latest  source^ 
Tarioas  articles  on  the  States  in  this  vol- 
»ut  for  the  sake  of  comparison  some  gen- 
^res  are  here  drawn  from  the  latest  re- 


ports of  the  National  Barean  of  Edacation. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  population, 
the  school  population,  enrollment,  average  at- 
tendance, totiu  number  of  teachers,  and  length 
of  school  jear,  in  days,  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories : 


STATES   A3n>   TEBRlTOBlia 


ft 

18 

la 

O 4...,. 

icut 

m 

ky;;;;;;..;;;.v.;:::::;;:::::: 
itt 

lOMttS 

ta 

Ka 

fP* 

u 

UBpaUre. 

ney 

wk 

SaroUxia 

I  ran  la 

Islaod 

[^aroUna 

lee 

tL////////^V////....,. '...,.,,, 

i 

h^liila 

rin 

•otal 

»•••*•••••   •••«••••••••••••••••• 

;  of  Columbia 

a ^ 

ezico 

Ctim 

og 


i,sa2;i05 

808.525 

864,694 

194.887 

622,700 

146,608 

869,4M 

1^2,180 

8,0n,871 

1,978,801 

1,624,61ft 

996,096 

1,618,690 

989,946 

648,986 

984,948 

1,788,086 

1,686.987 

780,778 

1,181,597 

8,16S,880 

452,408 

68,266 

846,991 

1,181,116 

5,082,871 

1,899,730 

8,198.068 

174,763 

4,282,891 

276,581 

995,577 

1,548,859 

1,591,749 

882,286 

1,522,565 

61M&7 

1^15,497 


888.009 

847,547 

815.978 

85,566 

140.285 
85,450 
88,6n 

438,444 

1,0103-M 
706,568 
566,556 

840,647 
545,161 
878,845 
814,656 
880,500 
807,821 
606,281 
271.428 
426,6S9 
728,4S4 
142,848 

lO^'WS 

71,188 

880,685 

1,641,178 

450,824 

1,048,820 

59,615 
1,870,000 

52,278 
828,128 
544.862 
880,527 

92,881 
655,807 
210,118 
488,229 


s  * 
e  .a 


II 
|i 


49,871,840 


40,440 

185,177 

177,624 

82,610 

89,159 

119,566 

148,968 

75,116 

80,789 


15,851,875 


7,148 
12,080 
48,558 

•  •  •  *  • 

7,070 
29.818 
40,672 
24,228 


179,490 

70,972 
15^765 

28,119 
119,694 

87,828 

89,815 
886,588 
704,041 
61l,2s« 
426,057 
881,484 
865.5S1 

68.440 
149,927 
102,481 
806,777 
862,556 
180,248 
286,704 
476,876 

92,549 
9.045 

64,841 

804,961 

1,081,598 

825,606 

747,188 

87,.'«d 
987.810 

44,780 
184,078 
200,141 
186,786 

75,«S8 
820,786 
142,860 
899,258 


117,978 

100.966 
12.61S 
78,481 

•  ••«•• 

27,046 
145,190 
481,638 
821,659 
259.886 
187.667 
198.874 

45,626 
103,118 

85,778 
288,127 
2131,893 
117,161 
156,761 
219,182 

60,156 
5,401 

48.966 
115,194 
578,089 
147,808 
476.279 

27,435 
601,627 

29,065 


9,680,408 


191,461 

48,606 
128,404 

91,704 
197,510 


5,744,188 


4.212 

8.042 

26,489 

6.758 

8,970 

6,151 

84,826 

14,082 

8,090 


2.847 

8,170 

20,687 

•  •   a     ■   •   • 

2,506 

17,179 
9.5S5 

1,287 


4.615 

80 

1.S27 

8A^5 

146-6 

673 

89 

8,100 

179-08 

594 

153 

1,095 

•  •  • 

6.000 

•  •  • 

22,855 

ISO 

18,573 

186 

81,593 

148 

7.790 

107 

6.764 

108 

2,025 

118 

6984 

120 

8.125 

176 

8,595 

177 

18,949 

141 

5,215 

94 

5,569 

77-6 

10,447 

100 

4,100 

109 

197 

142-8 

8,460 

105-8 

8.477 

192 

80,780 

179 

4,180 

54 

88,634 

150 

1.814 

89-6 

21,875 

147 

1,295 

184 

8,171 

77 

6,954 

68 

4,861 

78 

4,826 

125 

4,873 

118 

4,184 

99 

10,115 

162-5 

101 

109 

286 

88 

483 

198 

160 
161 
147 
617 
660 
49 


96 

182 
128 
8t7'0 
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The  following  shows  the  amount  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in 
each  State  an4  Territory  daring  the  year  1880: 


IBSlppi  , 

>ari ... 


STATES 

AND 

TERRITORIES. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Callforaia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

llUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigun 

Minnesota 

Mississli 

Miflsoi 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Bouth  Carolina .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

Idaho 

Indian  Territory... 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

"Wyoming 


Amoant  raoelv.d  from  tazation. 


From  SUto 
tax. 


$180,000 

111,606 

1,818,200 


From  lonl 
Ux. 


Total. 


210,8£8 

'"(•104, 
84Ai.;90 
1,000,000 
1,450,884 


585,854 
856,000 
224,5G5 
491,406 

879,758 
257,689 


78,808 


1,017,785 
2,750.000 


$120,000 

77,475 

1JB98,572 

886,3b8 
1,066,814 

151,045 
580) 

125.289 
5,785,478 
2,168,802 
4,227,800 
1,276,786 

882,C8S 
94,0) '0 

606,295 

721.571 
4,872,286 
2,074,078 
1,078,887 

884,709 
2,163,880 

718,156 


7-24418 
6.925,092 


1,553,207 
188,477 


((514,719) 

6,165,879 


80,800 


678,608 
113.178 
696,516 
212,758 
25,000 


64,618 

•  •  •  •  • 

68,041 
102,201 


79,562 
7,046,116 
414,852 


804  818 

665,459 

490.482 

2,19$,681 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

123,648 

474,566 

48,017 

•  •  »  •  •  • 

6,256 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

48,837 
8,819 
7,066 


Total. 


($419,249) 
$14,2S7,570  I  $6:a,918.9S6 


$250,000 

lb9,080 

2,711,781 

886,>88 

1,276,667 

161.045 

104,530 

471,029 

6,785,478 

8,625,186 

4.227.8(!0 

1,276.786 

017.892 

450.COO 

820,860 

1,212,977 

4,872,286 

2,458,881 

1.881,526 

884,709 

2,163,880 

766,9(i8 

644.716 

1,742,198 

0,675,002 

8!  4,719 

6,714,0S6 

218,089 

7,046,116 

49^652 

440,110 

698,776 

678,C08 

417,491 

1,261,975 

708,186 

2,228,581 

67,028 

128,648 

474,556 

48,017 

106,878 

105,520 

7,056 


[  $70,871,486 


Most  of  the  States  have  also  pennaiient 
school  fands,  some  of  which  exceed  $10,000,- 
000  in  amount,  and  yield  more  than  half  a 
million  of  income. 

National  Aid  proposed. — An  effort  has 
been  made  in  Congress,  thas  far  without  suc- 
cess, to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  na- 
tional aid  for  public  education  in  the  several 
States  to  be  distributed  according  to  their 
needs  as  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  illiteracy. 
The  principal  plan  proposed  contemplates  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  public  Treasury 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  diminishing  in  amount 
from  year  to  year,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  a  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be 
appointed  for  each  State.  The  plan  is  op- 
posed, on  the  ground  that  provision  for  popular 
education  is  very  properly  in  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  States,  and  should  be  kept  there. 
The  theory  which  has  thus  far  prevailed  is, 


^ 


that  the  people  directly  concerned  and  bene- 
fited should  not  only  have  complete  direction 
of  their  educational  interests,  but  should  pay 
for  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  themselves.  The 
plan  of  national  aid  has  not  apparently  met 
with  public  favor. 

Impboved  Methods  of  iNSTKrcxioN. — ^There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction and  administration  in  public  schools. 
The  tendency  in  many  of  the  States  to  develop 
special  features  of  public  instruction  is  meet- 
ing with  opposition.    It  is  generally  contended 
that  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  public 
should  be  directed  to  imparting  the  rudiments 
of  education  in  the  most  effective  and  complete 
manner,  and  that  until  this  is  done  there  should 
be  no  diversion  of  these  resources  and  efforts 
to  the  higher  or  the  special  instruction  of  some. 
Objection  is  made  to  the  higher  branches  in 
common  schools,  and  to  institutions  of  higher  ^* 
education  maintained  at  public  expense,  so    ^ 
long  as  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  pop-  ^^- 
ulation,  especially  in  large  cities,   to  which    '^ 
the  benefits  of  elementary  education  are  not    ' 
brought.    As  to  methods  of  instrnction,  the 
old  way  of  following  text-books  closely,  and  -^ 
learning  much  by  rote,  is  discredited,  and  the   • 
idea  is  generally  advocated  of  more  teaching 
by  objects  and  examples  and  actual  application  ^_ 
of  principles.    This  is  sometimes  known  as  - 
the  Quincy  method,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been    - 
carried  further  in  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,   — 
under  the  effect  of  certain  local  influences,  than   s 
elsewhere.    As  an  illustration  of  the  method  -^ 
of  instruction  and  the  principle  adopted,  it   -= 
may  be  stated  that  when  studying  geograpbv,  ^ 
for  instance,  the  children  are  given  no  text- 
book on  the  subject  during  the  first  three    ^ 
years.    In  order  to  learn  what  is  a  hill,  bay, 
cape,  ocean,  or  other  geographical  formaUoa,    - 
they  are  required  to  observe  closely  the  natu- 
ral scenery  of  the  locality  where  they  live,  and   — 
to  report  what  they  have  seen.    By  means  of  -^ 
some  moistened  clay  and  a  slab  prepared  for    . 
the  purpose,  the  configurations  in  question  are     - 
modeled  by  the  classes.    The  memory  is  not 
crowded  with  definitions  of  political  divisions, 
as  a  monarchy  or  an  empire,  and  these  snbjecta 
come  up  with  greater  interest,  it  is  believed,    ' 
when  the  child  is  advanced  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory.   In  the  same  way  the  purpose  through- 
outr  is  that  of  teaching  things  and  ideas  rather 
than  mere  words  nnd  names. 

Education  in  France. — As  to  the  state  of 
public  education  in   European  countries,  the 
statistics  are  somewhat  meager.     Great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  France  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  republic.     In  1872,  when 
the  population  was  86,102,021,  there  were  13,- 
824,801,  or  86*9  per  cent  of  the  whole,  who 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.     This,  however^ 
included  8,540,1  Ql  children  under  six  years  o^ 
age.     Only  19,005,517,  or  52*6  per  cent  of  tX^^ 
population,  could  both  read  and  write.  Atteo  ^^ 
ance  at  school  was  optional,  and  the  Gove 
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England  and  Wales,  to  go  into  effect  at  the  be-  and  elements  of  the  literature  of  France :  ge- 

ginning  of  1883,  which  simplifies  to  some  extent  ography,  particularly  that  of  France ;  history, 

the  adiinnistration  of  the  board-schools,  but  is  pai'ticalarly  that  of  France  down  to  our  own 

taken  up  cliiefly  with  the  grades  of  instruction  times;  some  familiar  ideas  of  law  and  political 

and  requirements  for  examinations.    Elaborate  economy ;    the  elements  of  natural   science, 

instructions  were  sent  out  from  the  Education  physics,  and  mathematics ;  their  application  to 

Department  to   **  her   Majesty's  Inspectors.^'  agriculture,  hygiene,  the  industrial  arts,  man- 

These  are  tal(  en  up  with  minute  directions  about  ual  labors,  and  the  use  of  tools;  elements  of 

the  details  of  studies,  the  methods  of  instruc-  design,  modeling,  and  music ;  gymnastics ;  mili- 

tion,  and  the  scope  of  examinations,  the  gen-  tary  exercise  for  boys  and  needle- work  for 

eral  purpose  being  to  secure  thoroughness  in  girls.    Article  second  declares  that  the  public 

elementary  studies  and  a  close  application  to  primary  schools  shall  have  one  vacant  day  each 

the  business  of  the  school.     On  the  result  of  week,  besides  Sunday,  *^  in  order  that  parents 

the  inspection  depends  the  amount  of  the  grant  may  give  to  their  children,  if  they  desire,  relig- 

to  be  received  from  year  to  year  by  particular  ious  instruction  outside  of  the  school-rooms, 

schools.    The  circular  deprecates  vail  resort  to  It  is  declared  that  religious  instruction  in  pri- 

corporal  punishment,  and  directs  that  it  shall  vate  schools  is  a  matter  of  option.    Sections  of 

never  be  administered  by  another  than  the  head  the  law  of  1850  are  abrogated  which  gave 

teacher,  and  that  every  instance  be  recorded  to  ministers  of  various  denominations  a  right 

in  the  ^'  log-book.''  of  inspection,   supervision,   and  direction  in 

Industrial  Schools. — Attention  has  been  public  and  private  primary  schools.    Article 

directed  strongly  of  late  to  industrial  and  tech-  four  makes  primary  instruction  obligatory  for 

nical  education.    The  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon-  all  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age, 

don  Institute  has  established  a  college  for  this  either  in  public  or  private  schools  or  in  fanii- 

special  object  at  Finsbury,  and  has  begun  the  lies.   A  school  commission  is  instituted  in  each 

establishment  of  the  central  institution.    The  commune,  to  have  charge  of  the  schools  and 

Technical  College  at  South  Kensington  is  con-  look  after  the  attendance  of  children.    This 

stantly  extending  its  usefulness,  and  the  estab-  commission  is  composed  of  the  mayor,  who 

lishment  of  a  technical  school  in  each  consid-  shall  be  its  president,  one  delegate  ^om  each 

erable  town,  and  of  industrial  classes  in  the  canton,  and,  in  communes  comprising  several 

elementary  schools,  is  advocated  in  England,  cantons,  as  many  delegates  as  there  are  can- 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1881,  tons,  designated  by  the  inspector  of  the  acad- 

and  visited  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose  ot  emy,  and  members  designated  by  the  munici- 

studying  the  means  of  improving  the  taste  and  pal  council  in  number  not  exceeding  one  third 

skill  of  artisans.    One  of  the  subjects  on  which  of  the  council  itself.   At  Paris  and  Lyons  there 

they  reported  were  the  apprenticeship  schools  is  a  commission  for  each  arrondissement^  pre- 

of  France  in  which  trades  are  taught.    There  sided  over  by  the  mayor  at  Paris,  and  at  Lyons 

is  a  very  successful  establishment  of  this  kind  by  one  of  the  adjuncts.    It  is  composed  of  one 

in  Paris,  in  which  250  pupils  are  taught  at  an  cantonal  delegate  designated  by  tlie  inspector 

annual  cost  of  $15,000.    Three  other  municipal  of  the  academy,  and  members  designated  by 

schools  of  the  kind  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  the  municipal  council  to  the  number  of  three 

are  contemplated  in  Paris  and  one  at  Boulogne,  to  seven  for  each  arrondiss>ement.     The  term 

One  already  exists  at  Havre,  and  the  system  of  office  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 

seems  likely  to  extend  rapidly.    The  Clock-mak-  the  municipal  councils  expires  at  the  election 

ers'  Guild  of  Paris  has  an  apprenticeship  school  of  new  councils.    The  primary  inspector  is  a 

of  its  own,  and  there  is  a  watch-making  school  member  ex-offieio  of  the  school  commission, 

at  Cluses.    The  Government  maintains  similar  Provision  is  made  for  a  certificate  of  primary 

institutions,  one  at  Sevres  for  porcelain-deco-  study  to  be  granted  after  public  examination  to 

ration,  and  another  at  the  Gobelins  factory.    It  children  of  eleven  years  or  more,  and  those 

is  generally  admitted  that  the  superiority  of  obtaining  certificates  are  thereafter  free  from 

French  workmanship  is  due  to  the  attention  the  compulsory  requirements  of  the  law.     The 

given  to  technical  education  and  training,  and  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  is  required  to 

a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  quality  of  give  notice  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  fif- 

nianufactures  of  various  classes  is  said  to  have  teen  days  before  the  time  of  entering  the 

resulted  already  from  what  has  been  done  in  classes,  of  his  intention  of  having  the  child 

that  direction  in  England.  taught  at  home,  or  sending  it  to  a  public  or 

Fbexoh  School  Law. — An  important  event  private  school.  Every  year  the  mayor  in  con- 
in  the  educational  field  in  Europe  is  the  adop-  junction  with  the  school  commission  must  pre- 
tion  of  the  new  law  in  France  regarding  pri-  pare  a  list  of  all  children  from  six  to  thirteen 
mary  instruction,  which  took  eflfect  on  the  28th  years  of  age,  and  notify  the  persons  having 
of  March.  Its  chief  purpose  was  at  once  to  charge  of  them,  of  the  time  o^  entering  classes, 
secularize  elementary  education  and  to  make  it  In  case  no  declaration  is  made  by  the  parent 
compulsory.  The  first  article  of  the  act  defines  or  guardian,  the  child  is  entered  in  the  public 
the  scope  of  primary  instruction,  which  is  char-  school,  and  notice  is  given  to  the  person  re- 
acterized  in  general  as  moral  and  civic.  It  sponsible  for  the  child.  Lists  of  the  children 
comprises  reading  and  writing ;  the  language  enrolled  are  furnished  to  the  directors  of  pub* 
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cordance  with  the  law.    In  a  circular,  dated  ment  partook  largely  of  a  religious  charact 

April  25th,   Cardinal  Donnet,   the  venerable  This  fact  has  been  regarded  as  the  motive  : 

Archbishop  of   Bordeaux,   said   the    masters  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  control  to  Fede 

would  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  new  law  by  authority  under  a  Secretary  of  Public  Instn 

meeting  the  scholars  in  the  morning,   before  tion  in  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior.    T 

the  hour  for  opening  the  school,  for  prayer  decree  for  an  investigation,  etc.,  was  justified 

and  study  of  the  catechism  in  a  private  room  its  advocates  under  the  last  (clause  of  the  arti< 

outside  the  school  proper;  and,  where  that  was  quoted  above,  on  the  ground  that  the  cantc 

impracticable,  he  authorized  the  use  of  the  failed  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  place  the  din 

church  for  the  purpose.     In  Belgium  the  ec-  tion  of  primary  instruction  under  the  civil  t 

clesiastical  authorities  have  held  an  attitude  of  thority  exclusively.     It  was,  in  fact,  or  at  le^ 

discouragement  to  the  secular  public  schools,  was  claimed  to  be,  largely  in  the  hands  of  t 

even  w^ithholding  the  sacraments  from  those  Church.     The  proposition  of  the  Federal  Cod 

taking  part  in  their  management  and  instruc-  cil  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  it  ^ 

tion,  or  resorting  to  them  for  education.    Tlie  urged  that  the  public  education  was  made 

different  action  shown  by  the  Church  in  France  the  Constitution  a  local  affair  of  the  cantons,  a 

is  due  to  the  obligatory  features  of  the  law,  the  Federal  authority  had  no  right  or  power 

from  which  tliere  is  no  escape  without  con-  intervene,  to  deprive  them  of  its  control.    T 

fiict  with  the  state,  and  the  lack  of  school  actual  programme  of  the  administration  v; 

facilities  other  than  tliose  provided  by  the  indicated  in  a  document  issued  by  Council 

state  in  most  of  the  poorer  and  more  sparsely  Schenk,  of  the  Interior  Department.    His  vie 

peopled  communes.  were  presented  under  six  heads:  1.  Interd 

Question  in  Switzerland. — An  interesting  tion  of  public  schools  based  on  religious  cc 

and  important  question  has  been  brought  up  fession.    2.  Interdiction  of  public  instructi 

in  Switzerland  by  an  efibrt  to  transfer  the  by  the  religious  communities.     8.  A  prohil 

charge  of  public  education  from  the  local  au*  tion  of  confiding  the  inspection  of  schools 

thorities  to  the  Federal  Government.    By  the  ecclesiastics.    4.  A  project  for  placing  privi 

elections  of  October,  1881,  a  considerable  radi-  schools  under  the  regulation  of  the  state, 

cal  minority  was  returned  to  the  Federal  As-  Giving  the  state  full  authority  in  the  oonti 

sembly,  and  on  June  14,  1882,  the  following  of  education,  but  not  clearly  defining  the  li 

decree  was  adopted  by  the  two  Houses,  the  between  Federal  and   cantonal  authority 

NationalCouncil  and  the  Council  of  the  States:  representing  the   state.     6.   Establishing] 

The  Federal  Council  is  charged  to  proceed  im-  ligious  instruction,  rather  historical  than  dc 

mediately,  through  the  Department  of  the  Inte-  roatic,  at  the  option  of  the  cantons,  but  apt 

rior,  to  such  investigation  and  study  in  regard  from  the  regular  hours  and  exercises  of  t 

to  the  situation  of  the  schools  in  the  cantons,  schools.    This  programme  excited  the  stren 

as  is  necessary  to  assure  the  complete  execution  ous  opposition  of  the  Church,  and  of  those  jei 

of  Article  XXVII  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  ous  of  a  centralization  of  the  powers  of  sta 

and  to  authorize  legislation  on  the  subject.   To  in  the  Federal  Council, 

place  the  department  in  a  satisfactory  position  Under  the  Swiss  Constitution  a  law  propo» 

for  this  task,  it  is  allowed  a  special  secretary  by  the  Federal  Assembly  must  be  submitt 

(Secretary  of  Public  Instruction),  with  an  an-  to  a  vote  of  the  people  provided  80,000  ei 

nnal  compensation  limited  to  6,000  francs.    His  zens,  or  eight  cantons,  make  the  demand.    Tl 

functions  shall  be  determined  by  a  special  regu-  process  is  known  as  the  R^erendttm^  and  mc 

lation  of  the  Federal  Council.     This  proposi- '  than  200,000  signatures  were  afilixed  to  the  c 

tion  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  mand  for  a  vote  on  the  decree  of  Jane  141 

met  with  warm  opposition.    As  one  result  of  This  number  was  unparalleled  in  the  annals 

school  management  in  the  cantons  through  the  the  Constitution.     Several  of  the  cantonal  gc 

local  authorities,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  emments  also  joined  in  the  demand,  and  a  wai 

in  regard  to  religious  instruction  had  been  very  canvass  was  conducted  on  this  question.    T 

generally  satisfied.     The  provisions  of  Article  vote  was  taken] on  the  26th  of  November,  a: 

XXVII  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  the  fol-  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  decree  of  t 

lowing:    **  The  cantons  provide  for  primary  Assembly  by  807,352  to  167,221. 

education,  which  shall  be  sufficient,  and  placed  EGYPT,   a    principality,   tributary  to  t 

exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  au-  Sublime  Porte,  which  attained   a  semi-inc 

thority.     It  is  obligatory,  and  in  public  schools  pendence  under  Mehemet  Ali,  appointed  Tur 

gratuitous.     The  public  schools  may  be  attend-  ish  Governor  in  1806,  who  made  himself  mi 

ed  by  adherents  oif  ali  confessions,  without  suf-  ter  of   the  country  by  force  of  arms.     I 

fering  in  any  way  in  their  liberty  of  conscience  grandson  Ismail,  who  succeeded  as  Vali, 

or  belief.     The  Confederation  will  take  the  Viceroy,  in  1863,  obtained  further  concessio 

necessary  measures  against  the  cantons  which  from  the  Porte,  including  the  right  to  heart 

do  not  fulfill  these  obligations."     This   was  title    of    Khidiv-el-Misr,    Persian-Arabic   i 

claimed  as  a  guarantee  of  religious  freedom  in  King  of  Egypt,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Sa 

the  management  of  schools,  and,  as  in  most  of  law  of  succession.     Ismail  involved  the  cou 

the  cantons  there  was  a  large  preponderance  try  in  financial  embarrassments  in  hU  desi 

of  Catholics,  the  schools  under  local  manage-  to  introduce  European  civilization  and  devel 
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its  material  resources.  After  the  default  ot 
interest  upon  the  bonds,  France  and  England 
interposed  in  1876,  and  procured  the  deposi- 
tion of  Ismail  in  1879,  after  a  mutiny  in  the 
XTTBY  occasioned  by  Ills  efforts  to  satisfy  the 
European  bondholders.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Tevfik,  August  8,  1879.  Mohamed 
Tevfik,  born  in  1852,  is  the  sixth  ruler  of  the 
dynasty  of  Mehemet  Ali.  A  French  and  an 
English  Controller- General  were  given  joint 
sopervision  of  the  expenditures  according  to  a 
decree  of  tlie  Khedive  issued  November  10, 
1879.  An  International  Commission  of  Liqui- 
dation "WfjLS  appointed  under  a  decree  issued 
April  5,  1880.  The  Controllers  gradually  as- 
sumed direction  of  the  entire  administration, 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  led  to  a  movement 
for  popular  self-government  in  1881,  and,  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Khedive  and  the  English  and 
Frencli  Governments  to  sanction  the  scheme, 
to  a  rebellion  in  1832,  which  was  suppressed 
wiUi  British  troops.  The  Egyptian  war  was 
the  most  momentous  event  of  international  in- 
t^^est  which  occurred  in  1882.  The  financial 
complications  which  led  to  the  interference  of 
tbe  Western  powers,  and  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  resulted  in  the  revolt  against  the 
Controllers  and  the  Khedive,  with  the  diplo- 
matic discassions  anterior  to  the  armed  inter- 
Tention  of  Kn<^land,  and  the  history  of  the 
campaign,  are  described  in  the  following  pages. 
Ag»^  AND  PopuLA-TioN. — ^Thc  total  area  of 
tbe  Egyptian  dominions,  including  the  regions 
on  the  npper  Nile  and  in  Central  Africa  which 
were  snbju^ted  in  1874  and  1875,  is  estimated 
at  1,406,250  square  miles,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion  of  1 6,400,000.  The  area  of  Egypt  proper 
is  abont  210,000  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion, us  officially  estimated  in  1878,  is  given  as 
5,517,627,  divided  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  districts  or  governments  (Mohnfzas) 
aod  the  rural  districts  or  provinces  (Moudi- 
riehs)  and  between  the  sexes  as  follows : 


The  foreign  population  of  Egypt,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  was  returned  in  1881  as 
68,560,  divided  between  the  following  nation- 
alities :  Greeks,  29,960 ;  Italians,  14,520 ; 
French,  14,010;  English,  4,095;  Austrians, 
2,480;  Spaniards,  1,000;  Germans,  1,880; 
Persians,  752 ;  Russians,  858 ;  Americans,  140 ; 
Belgians,  140;  Dutch,  120;  Danes,  70;  and 
Portuguese,  85  —  registered  in  the  consular 
books. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  is 
very  great,  but  consists  largely  of  goods  carried 
in  transit.  The  values  of  tbe  exports  to  and 
imports  from  the  different  countries  in  1881 
were  as  follow : 


COUNTRY. 

Import*. 

EzporU. 

Great  Britain 

$17,996,000 

5.G6a,U0O 

2,574.000 

1,4.V).000 

768.000 

915.000 

728.000 

8^.000 

4,832,000 

$40,967,000 

FntDoe 

5.745,000 

Au^tria-Uaniranr 

2,8i?,000 

Italy 

8  047,000 

Turkey 

2.014,000 

RuMla 

&,890,(HX) 

United  States 

■248,000 

Qreeoe 

502,000 

Other  countries 

737,000 

Total 

$84,514,000 

$64,588,000 

Raw  cotton  is  the  largest  article  of  export. 
In  recent  years  the  cotton-seed  has  been 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  England.  The 
grain  exports,  including  beans,  are  next  in  im- 
portance. These  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  The  shipments  of  raw  cotton  to  Great 
Britain  in  1880 aggregated  152,606,608 pounds; 
the  average  quantity  for  ten  years  was  169,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  decrease  is  made  up  by 
the  exports  to  other  countries,  257,000  bales 
going  to  Great  Britain  and  179,000  elsewhere 
in  1881.  Four  fifths  of  the  wheat  exported 
and  two  thirds  of  the  beans  went  to  England 
in  1881.  The  exports  of  the  principal  classes 
of  merchandise  in  1881,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  were  in  value  as  follow  : 


mvisioNS. 

MiOm. 

FamalM. 

Totel 
pepolaUon. 

liW^r  EjTTT^t .  r  -  - 

1,8S,\253 
822.672 
783,598 
273,711 

1,488,787 
880,447 
782.800 
290,404 

2,828.995 

lD4dle  Kifypt 

Paner  EffA'Dt 

658,119 

1,471,898 

•  m^"^  «.bj'*'*--«* • 

669,115 

Total 

2,725,289 

2.792,88S 

^617,627 

The  area  of  the  annexed  and  conquered  dis- 
triets  19  estimated  at  1,026,250  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  about  10,800,000,  includ- 
tny  Kordofan  with  278,740  inhabitants,  Darfoor 
with  some  4,000,000,  and  Nubia,  the  Soodan, 
aad  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  estimated  at  6,500,000.  The 
principal  towns  and  their  population  in  1877 
»e:  Cairo,  327,462;  Alexandria,  165,752; 
DamiettA,  32,730;  Rosetta,  16,243;  Suez,  11,- 
S27;  Souakin,  4,600;  Port  Said,  13,294  (in 
1S81);  Massawah,  2,744;  El- Arich,  2,506 ;  Is- 
mailiA,  1,897;  Tanta,  60,000;  Zagazig,  40,000; 
Syoat,  27,470 ;  Damanhour,  25,000 ;  and  Man- 

nra,  16,170. 


EXPORTS. 

1880. 

1881. 

Textile  materials 

$87,489,000 

7,6^8.000 

11,415,00;) 

8,760,000 

1,019,000 

600.000 

4S7,000 

2,80S,000 

$64,616,000 

$44,475,000 

Cotton-seed 

7,495,000 

Cereals 

7,082,000 

Buffar 

1,586.000 

Gums,  fiita,  and  oils 

1,808,000 

Skins 

65S,(H)0 

Ostrich -feathers 

82^,000 

All  other  exnorts 

1,709,000 

Total  exDorts 

$61,5S3,000 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal imports : 


IMPORTS. 

1880. 

1881. 

Textiles  and  clothinjr 

$14,568,000 
2,918,000 
1.280,000 
l,65t,000 
1,851.000 
815,000 
608.1100 
9,897,000 

$18,486,000 
4,Hdl,000 

Coal 

Metals  and  metal  manufitcturep. 
Drugs,  colors,  etc 

1,2*28,000 
1.592,000 

Ounis.  flits,  and  oils 

1,505,000 

Fermented  liaaors 

1,022,000 

Machinery 

1.11.^000 

All  other  imports 

10,2^5,000 

Total  imports 

$82,586,000 

$84,514,000 

The    exports    remained    nearly  stationary, 
while  the  imports  increased  from  $25,000,000 
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in  1879  to  the  above  totals  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing years.  There  were  about  $60,000,000  of 
specie  imported  and  only  $12,600,000  exported 
in  the  three  years. 

The  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said 
is  carried  on  entirely  with  steam-vessels.  Port 
Said  has  become  the  largest  coal  emporium  in 
the  Mediterranean,  importing  over  half  a  mill- 
ion tons  in  1881.  British  steamers  of  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  805,000  sailed  to  English 
ports,  and  of  308,000  tons  to  Continental  ports, 
while  the  ships  of  other  nations  trading  with 
the  Continent  aggregated  521,000  tons.  Odessa, 
Trieste,  Dunkirk,  and  Genoa  are  getting  in- 
creasing shares  of  the  Egyptian  trade. 

Agbioultdbe. — The  crop  in  Egypt  depends 
upon  the  Nile.  One  foot  difference  in  the  rise 
of  the  Nile  is  estimated  to  be  w^orth  £2,000,- 
000.  The  rise  begins  in  June,  and  the  fall  in 
September.  In  the  last  hundred  years  there 
have  been  forty-five  years  of  good  floods,  vary- 
ing from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  feet; 
fifteen  years  of  extraordinary  floods;  and  a 
bad  Nile,  rising  only  from  ten  to  twenty  feet, 
for  forty  years.  Irrigation  is  a  great  help. 
The  zowaU  and  jobbers  who  water  the  fields 
of  the  fellaheen  for  £8^  an  acre  have  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  steam-pumps  in  opera- 
tion, besides  the  107,200  Persian  water-wheels, 
which  employ  60,000  animals  and  150,000  men 
for  six  months  of  the  year.  American  wind- 
mills could  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Arab  prejudice  against 
windmills.  There  are,  according  to  the  surveys, 
1,100,000  acres  of  desert  land  which  could  still 
be  easily  reclaimed.  The  crop  in  Egypt  has 
been  estimated  at  £53,000,000,  or  £10  per  acre, 
in  good  years.  Mnlhall^s  estimate  for  average 
years,  of  twenty-four  feet  rise,  is  only  about 
£8  per  acre,  as  follows: 


four  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  only  about 
$210,000,000.  The  difference  of  50  per  cent 
or  so  was  absorbed  in  bankers^  commissions 
and  in  the  discount  at  which  the  loans  were 
taken.  The  amount  of  the  nine  loans,  the  first 
of  which  was  contracted  by  Said,  the  last  by 
Tevfik,  and  the  rest  by  Ismail,  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  them,  and  other  particulars,  are  shown 
in  the  subjoiued  table: 


DATE. 

Faec. 

• 

NatrcOTipiU. 

iMOcdat. 

IntCTMt. 

SiaklDg 
And. 

Sterlingr. 

Sterling. 

Per  cpBt. 

Percent. 

Peret. 

1S62.... 

£8,800,000 

£2,640,000 

^■k 

T 

1 

18ft4.... 

6,704,000 

4.864.0U0 

98 

7 

4 

l'^65.... 

8.887,000 

2,750.(HW 

90 

9 

H 

1866.... 

8,000,000 

2,640,0lK) 

93 

7 

IT 

1867.... 

2,080,000 

1,700.000 

90 

9 

8 

186S.... 

11,890,000 

7,198,000 

75 

7 

1 

18T0.... 

7,14»,000 

6,000,000 

75 

7 

^k 

1878.... 

82,000.000 

17.610,000 

70 

7 

1 

1S79.... 

8,000,000 

5,992.000 

78 

7 

I 

•  •  •  • 

£77,004,000 

£60,589,000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

CROP. 

AerMge. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Maize 

1,884,000 

M,000.000  boahela. 

£8.500,000 

Wheat 

1,150.000 

88,000,000       " 

8,300,000 

Beans 

1,220,000 

28,000,000        •» 

4,800,000 

Barley 

521.000 

16,000,000        ♦• 

2.500,(01) 

( 

290,000,000  pounds. 
10,000,000  bush,  seed 

9,900,000 

Cotton 

872,000^ 

1,800,0<JO 

1 

4.000,000  rds  sticks 

400,000 

Bice 

60.000 

2.000,000  bushels. 

800,000 

Lentils 

150,000 

8,000,000 

700.000 

Sugar 

80,tX>0 

70.000  tons. 

1,700.000 

Flax 

24."  00 

6,000    " 

44)0,000 

Clorer,  etc . . 

890,000 
6,841,000 

6,000,000 

Total 

£44,800,000 

The  above  estimates  include  the  rum,  flax- 
seed, dates,  and  all  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  excess  of  acreage  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  land  produces  double 
crops. 

Finance. — Ismail  Pasha  upon  his  accession 
in  1863  found  the  Egyptian  debt  about  $16,000,- 
000,  or  $3  per  head  c»f  the  population.  When 
he  was  deposed  in  1879  it  had  risen  to  $500,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  $90  per  inhabitant.  He  had 
actually  received  of  the  four  hundred  millions 
of  obligations  he  gave,  which  soon  grew  to 


The  loans  were  negotiated  with  English  and 
French  banking-houses  at  the  exorbitant  inter- 
est shown  in  the  above  table.  It  is  calculated 
that  £90,000,000  has  been  already  drained  from 
the  country  in  interest,  that  the  actual  debt  of 
Egypt  has  been  entirely  repaid  in  the  interest 
received  by  the  bondholders,  together  with 
interest  computed  at  6  per  cent.  The  loans  of 
1862, 1864,  and  1866,  negotiated  with  Goschen, 
were  secured  by  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc., 
and  drew  only  8}  per  cent  interest  on  the  net 
amount ;  but  the  bondholders,  in  their  haste  to 
be  repaid,  attached  embarrassing  sinking-fund 
conditions,  as  did  the  takers  of  the  loans  of 
1865  and  1867,  negotiated  through  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  and  Imperial  Ottoman  Banks  respec- 
tively, for  which  also  11  per  cent  annual  inter- 
est was  charged.  The  annual  interest  and  sink- 
ing-fund charges  on  the  £82,928,000  owing  in 
1870  were  about  12  per  cent.  To  meet  them 
Ismail  was  already  reduced  to  ruinous  shifts, 
and  his  credit  rapidly  sank,  until  he  was  hope- 
lessly enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  usurers  and  spec- 
ulators. The  wheat  and  sugar  crops  were 
pledged  in  advance,  interest  and  compound  in- 
terest were  mounting  up,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  18  and  afterward  28  per  cent  per  an- 
num for  advances  from  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank.  The  contractors  who  were  constructing 
the  public  works  for  which  he  had  contracted 
the  debts,  took  advantage  of  his  difficulties  to 
exact  an  extra  margin  of  profit  of  80  per 
cent.  Concessions  and  contracts  were  obtained 
through  the  venality  of  officials  by  which  small 
European  capitalists  rapidly  became  million- 
aires during  the  perioa  of  Ismail's  reckless 
financiering.*  In  1873  he  might  still  have 
been  rescued  from  bankruptcy,  by  suspending 

*  An  example  of  the  exorbitant  profits  reaped  by  Europeaa 
contractors  is  seen  in  the  Alexandria  Harbor  works.  Which 
Sir  Ri%'eni  Wilson  made  out  to  be  worth  intrinsically  £1,420,- 
04 K),  but  for  which  Sir  George  £IHot  was  paid  £2.542.000  in 
cajth.  besides  the  interest  during  construction.  The  railroads 
and  all  the  other  enterprises  of  Ismail  afforded  an  equal 
margin  to  ihe  contractors. 
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the sinkipg fbnds,  but  Sadyk  Pasha  fonnd  his    E?."^* ^H-'tS 

own  profit  in  hb  master^s embairassroeDts,  and  DaiJll....;^".*..*.*.*.'.*.*.*.'.'.*.';;;.;.'.'.''.'.'.*.*.".'.';;;.*.'   ^.sii.'^io 

plunged  him  in  irretrievable  niin.    In  1874  an    l>oaudn.V. '.'.*...'/. '..'.'..".'.'.**'.''."/.'..*.*.     6,4si\ho 

mempt  was  made  to  raise  £5,125,000  by  a    Moukababh j^soo^ 

forced  loan,  the  Ronznameh  internal  loan,  but         '^^^ £iu5,S7d,63o 

not  one  half  of  it  conld  be  obtained.    In  1874  According  to  the  terms  of  this  final  settle- 
Sadjk  proposed  to  convert  the  whole  debt,  ment  the  noified  debt  was  to  draw  4  per  cent 
and  arranged  to  pay  15  per  cent  interest  and  interest;  the  preference  debt,  5  per  ct^nt.    The 
3  per  cent  commission  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  holders  of  the  Daira  and  domain  mortgage 
Bank  for  funds  for  that  parpose.    In  1876,  soon  bonds  were  to  have  the  net  revennes  from  tlie 
after  Cave  had  given  his  encouraging  report  to  lands.     The  Moukabalah  debt  belonged  to  a 
Lord  Derby  of  the  finances  of  Egypt.  Sadyk  different  category.    It  was  a  force<l  loan  raised 
itirred  np  the  British  bondholders  by  proceed-  from  the  peasantry,  who  paid  in  the  whole  of 
ing  to  convert  all  the  debts  into  one,  called  the  the  capital.    For  the  payment  in  advance  of 
Unified,  and  giving  the  bankers  who  had  ad-  six  years*  taxes  they  were  promised  the  remis- 
▼BDced  money  an  advantage  over  the  old  bond-  sion  of  half  the  land-tax  after  1885.    The  debt 
holders.    Groschen  came  as  the  agent  of  the  was  nominally  £17,000,000,  of  which  certainly 
bondholders  and  compelled  the  Khedive  to  re-  £10,000,000  had  been  paid  in  by  the  peasants, 
verse  this  arrangement  and  give  the  holders  of  The  Moukabalah  law  was  a  ruinous  device  of 
the  earlier  issues  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent  of  the  the  Khedive,  while  he  was  floundering  in  the 
capital  and  accrued  interest,  and  a  prior  claim  nets  of  the  foreign  usurers  and  contractors,  to 
upon  revenues  of  the  railways  and  other  public  raise  money  to  meet  his  present  obligations  by 
works.  •   In  1877  the  Viceroy  handed  over  his  sacrificiug  the  source  of  supply.    The  Control- 
I)aira  estates  to  meet  the  Daira  coupons.    The  lers  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  acting  solely  in  the 
revenue    from   these,   the   Khedive^s   private  interests  of  the  foreign  creditors,  not  only  re- 
states, was  $2,250,000  a  year.    Mr.  Romaine,  pudiated  the  solemn  engagement  of  the  Khe- 
Baron  Maloret,  and  Captain  Baring  had  already  dive,  whereby  the  peasantry  were  redeeming 
taken  in  charge  the  state  revenues.    It  was  one  half  the  land-tax  in  perpetuity,  but  boldly 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  Gosohen  arrangement,  confiscated  the  millions  which  had  been  wrung 
althoogli  the  fellaiheen  were  bastinadoed  as  from  the  peasantry.    Ismail  had  himself  re- 
they  never  had  been  before,  and  the  taxes  were  voked  the  Moukabalah  law  in  1876,  and  de- 
edlected  in  advance.   When  Mr.  Romaine  pro-  creed  compensation  in  the  shape  of  7  per  cent 
posed  to  reduce  the  land-tax  so  that  the  people  annuities  running  sixty-five  years;  but  at  the 
might  live,  M^or  Baring,  on  behalf  of  the  demand  of  Goschen,  who  wanted  the  £1,500,- 
bondholders,  refused  to  allow  it.    In  1878  the  000  paid  in  annually  by  the  peasantry  on  this 
International  Courts  levied  on  the  Khedive's  account,  in  order  to  redeem   certain  of  the 
fnraitnre,  and  he  turned  their  ofScers  out  of  short  loans,  he  almost  immediately  re-estab- 
1ns  palace,  alleging  that  it  belonged  to  his  lished  it.    If  it  had  not  been  for  Nnbar  Pasha 
mother.     Sir  Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Bli-  and  some  Greek  capitalists,  who  had  purchased 
ga^res  came  at  this  crisis,  and  the  Khedive  land  at  the  reduced  assessments,  the  holders  of 
Ittnded  over  the  whole  direction  of  affairs  to  the  Moukabalah  obligations  would  have  lost 
tbem,  the  first  taking  the  role  of  Minister  of  everything ;  but  through  the  prayers  of  these 
Finance,  the  second  of  Public  Works.    They  individuals  they   were  accorded   £150,000  a 
took  away  the  only  source  of  revenue  which  year  for    fifty  years.      The  preferred   bond- 
bsd  not  been  given  over  to  the  bondholders —  holders  were  guaranteed — the  net  receipts  of 
the  domains  of  the  khedivial  princes,  with  a  the  railways  and  of  the  port  of  Alexandria  be- 
rental  of  $2,150,000.    They  cut  down  the  army  ing  reserved  to  meet  the  interest.    If  these 
bodget  and  other  items,  and  proceeded  to  ne-  sources  were  insufficient,  they  were  given  a 
gotiate  a  new  loan  with  Rothschild  on  the  prior  claim  upon  the  general  revenues.    The 
neanty  of  this  property.    Baron  Rothschild  interest  on  the  unified  debt  was  to  be  paid  out 
vithfaeld  the  money  when  he  found  that  the  of  the  general' revenues  after  the  interest  on 
domains  were  already  affected  by  a  lien.    In  the  preferred  bonds  was  paid  up  and  the  cost 
F^wnary,  1879,  occurred  in  consequence  the  of  Government  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
emetfU  of  unpaid  officers.    The  European  minis-  commission  was  provided  for. 
ten  were  dismissed  by  Ismail,  as  the  only  way  Ismail  did  not  squander  the  capital  borrowed 
to  save  his  life  and  prevent  a  massacre  of  in  Europe,  as  has  been  often  represented,  since 
EsTopeans.    liord  Salisbury  and  Minister  Wad-  he  actually  paid  out  more  than  the  entire  pro- 
^Bfton  resented  this  act,  and  compelled  the  ce^s  of  the  loans  on  useful  and  productive 
^Itan  to  depose  Ismail,  and  appoint  his  son  public  works.    The  total  sum  expended   on 
T«vfik  to  reign  in  his  place  by  a  hatt  which  public  works  during  his  reign  was  $231,820,- 
Tm  issued  in  June,  1879.  000,  while  the  entire  net  product  of  the  loans 
la  July,  1880,  the  International  Commission  was  $210,000,000.    The  expenditures  were  as 
»sde  a  new  settlement  of  the  debt,  converting  follow :    On  the  Suez  Canal,  over  and  above 
tke  floating  debt  into  bonds,  and  fixing  the  the  value  of  shares  sold,  $83,850,000;   8,400 
ts^  obligations  of  Egypt  as  given  in  the  fol-  miles  of  Nile  canals  constructed  nt  $4,500  a 
i»^hig  table :  mile,  $37,800,000 ;  430  bridges  built,  averag- 
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m^  $25,000  each,  $10,750,000;  64  sugar-mills,  to  £5,410,000,  and  tbe  exports  from  £4,454,- 

built  and  equipped  with  machinery,  $30,500,-  000  to  £13,810,000;  the  mileage  of  railroads 

000;    for    Alexandria   Harbor  improvement,  from  275  to  1,185  miles;  of  telegraphs  from 

Greenfield  and  Elliot  contract,  $12,710,000;  to  630  to  5,820  miles;  of  canals  from  44,000  to 

Dussaud  Brothers  for  Suez  dt»cks,  $7,000,000 ;  62,400  miles.    Yet  the  intrinsic  value  of  Is- 

to  the  Paris  syndicate    for    the  Alexandria  maiPs  improvements,  the  price  for  which  they 

water-works,  $1,500,000 ;    for  construction  of  could  be  replaced,  is  not  much  more  than  £25,- 

910  miles  of  new  railroads,  $66,805,000;  for  000,000,  or  one  quarter  the  sum  fiT  which  he 

5,200  miles  of  telegraph,  $4,265,000;  for  erec-  gave  his  obligations,  which  are  treated  as  the 

tion  of  15  light-houses  on  the  Mediterranean  national  debt  of  Egypt,  to  exact  the  payment 

and  Red  Seas,  $940,000.  of  which  France  and  England  interfered,  al- 

The  value  of  the  improvements  wrought  by  though  there  was  no  precedent  for  intema- 

Ismail    has   been    variously  estimated.     The  tioncd  intervention  to  enforce  the  payment  of 

Suez  Canal  has  been  of  slight  economical  value  just  and  regular  public  loans.    The  three  privi- 

to  Egypt.     The   irrigation  canals  were  the  leged  loans,  the  domain,  Daira,  and  preferred^ 

great  work  of  his  reign.    If  they  had  been  which  are  secnred  by  the  most  valuable  assets 

constructed  by  hired  instead  of  forced  labor,  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  amount  to  more 

they  would  have  cost  £28,000,000  at  the  rates  than  this  sum,  being  £30,598,000  in  all.    For 

{)aid  for  excavating  the  Suez  Canal.    They  the  £42,000,000  which  the  ex-Khedive  actnally 

lave  reclaimed  no  less  than  1,373,000  acres  received  from  the  bondholders,  the  Egyptians 

from  the  desert,  representing  a  gross  annual  have  paid  back  in  fifteen  years  over  £00,000,- 

product  of  £11,000,000,  and  a  rental  value  of  000  in  interest  I 

£1,400,000.  Only  lialf  the  sugar-factories  es-  Besides  the  debt  which  Ismail  saddled  npon 
tablished  by  Ismail  have  been  kept  at  work,  Egypt,  he  agreed  to  double  the  tribute  to  Tur- 
and  more  than  two  thirds  of  their  cost  was  a  key  for  the  privilege  of  changing  the  order  of 
sheer  loss.  The  harbor-works  at  Alexandria,  succession ;  so  that  the  Egyptians  have  to  pay 
including  a  new  harbor  of  1,400  acres,  return  £5,500,000  a  year  for  the  blessing  of  being 
only  1^  per  cent  in  harbor  dues  on  the  exces-  ruled  by  Tevfik  Pasha,  instead  of  Ilalim. 
sive  price  paid  the  contractors;  but  they  are  The  financial  system  in  Egypt  rests  on  an 
of  great  economical  value  to  the  country.  The  enormous  land-tax  which  can  be  collected,  ow- 
railroads  and  telegraphs  constructed  by  Ismail  ing  to  the  great  productivity  of  the  soil.  The 
yield  5  per  cent  on  the  outlay ;  £3,600,000  tax  averages  £1  per  acre  on  the  arable  area, 
was  expended  during  his  reign  on  the  4,632  The  tax  yielded  £4,793,000  in  the  beginning 
public  schools  established  by  him,  and  £900,-  of  Ismail's  reign.  The  Ouchory^  or  tithe-lands 
000  was  lost  in  the  village  banks  which  he  belonging  to  the  rich  proprietors,  were  taxed 
started  to  save  the  fellaheen  from  the  usurers,  at  the  average  rate  of  7«.  per  acre ;  the  Ka- 
In  the  Nile  Steamboat  Company's  shares  he  radji^  or  lands  of  the  fellaheen,  at  the  rate  of 
lost  £155,000.  In  building  palaces  and  opera-  23«.  per  acre;  and  the  Abadieh,  or  special 
houses,  and  in  entertaining  European  poten-  grants,  consisting  mostly  of  new  lands  ro- 
tates, he  expended  over  £1,000,000.  The  ex-  claimed  from  the  desert,  yielded  an  uncertain 
travagances  of  Ismail  were  the  wonder  of  the  revenue,  said  to  average  16«.  per  acre.  The 
world,  particularly  his  lavish  hospitality  to  product  of  the  land-tax,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
travelers  of  diplomatic,  scientific,  or  artistic  position  of  Ismail,  was  as  follows: 
note,  and  his  expenditures  in  introducing  the 


Acm. 


French  opera  in  Cairo.     The  sums  which  he  '^^^• 

spent  in  getting  the  Sultan  to  grant  him  the  ouchour 

title  of  Khedive  instead  of  that  of  Viceroy,  and  Karadj . ! ! .' . '.,'.'. . . .' 

to  decree  the  Salic  law  of  primogeniture  for  -^l^^iiel* 

the   succession,   have  never  been  computed.         Total I   ^4C8,ooo 

The  reason  for  his  embarking  so  imprudently 


1,829,000 

8,514,000 

620,000 


Tax. 


£4701.000 

8,850,000 

500,000 


£4,828,000 


on  a  career  of  dazzling  Oriental  magnificence  The  corvee^  or  compulsory  labor  on  public 
and  display,  and  in  gigantic  schemes  of  public  works,  from  which  the  Abadieh  lands  are  ex- 
improvements,  without  counting  the  cost,  was  empt,  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Earadji. 
because  he  thought  that  the  cotton  famine.  Each  village  has  to  contribute  one  fourth  of  its 
which  yielded  such  enormous  profits  for  the  adult  male  population  for  one  month  yearly  to 
cotton  product  of  Egypt  during  the  blockade  work  upon  the  roads,  cnnals,  etc.  The  sattatSy 
of  the  American  ports,  would  be  permanent,  or  wealthy  payers  of  tithes  in  charity,  who 
and  that  the  freed  negroes  of  the  Southern  hold  the  Ouchory^  get  their  laborers  exempted 
States  would  never  again  work  in  the  cotton-  by  paying  twelve  shillings  per  head  annually, 
fields.  The  customs  duties  in  Egypt  are  light,  yield- 
During  the  seventeen  years  of  Ismnil's  reign  ing  only  about  a  million  sterling.  The  import 
Egypt  certainly  made  great  progress.  The  duties  are  8  per  cent,  the  export  1  per  cent,  ad 
population  increased  from  4,833,000  to  5,518,-  valorem. 

000;  the  acreage  cultivated  from  4,052,000  to  The  estimate  of  revenue  made  by  Htgor 

6,425,000  acres ;  the  revenue  from  £4,937,000  Baring  has  been  made  good.    The  Egyptians    ,J 

to  £8,562,000 ;   the  imports  from  £1,991,000  have  paid  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  since   J^^ 
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it  was  redacsd  to  four  millions  sterling  a  year,  the  initiative  of  the  French  Controller,  De 

The  use  of  the  hastinado  in  collecting  taxes  has  Blignieres,  they  did  more  than  this.     On  the 

dimiDiabed,  and  the  peasantry  have  come  of  strength  of  a  provision  which  gave  them  a 

their  own  accord  to  pay  their  taxes.    The  value  seat  in  the  Cabinet  with  consnltory  powers, 

of  land  has  risen  50  per  cent,  sellers  are  few,  they  took  into  their  own  hands  the  whole  gov- 

and  the  usurers,  who  used  to  lend  at  60  per  ernment  of  the  country.     Their  administration 

cent,  have  no  customers.    In  1881  there  was  was  in  many  respects  better  than  the  Egyp- 

jt   surplus  of  £321,265,   nearly  the  same  in  tians  had  been  accustomed  to.     Certain  im- 

amoant  as  in  the  estimate.    The  surplus  was  portant  reforms  were  inaugurated.    The  Jcour- 

ealculatedfortosupply  the  deficiency  in  years  of  octsh  became  a  less  necessary  concomitant  in 

a  bad  Nile,  and,  when  not  thus  needed,  to  be  ap-  the  collection  of  the  taxes.    They  replaced  the 

plied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.    Nearly  half  Turkish  caste,  which  monopolized  the  appoint- 

a  million  of  bonds  were  canceled  with  the  sur-  ments  of  the  civil  service,  with  European  offi- 

plus  of  1881.    The  expenses  of  the  Government  cials.    This  course  only  substituted  one  abuse 

were  limited  to  a  total  of  £3,450,000  a  year,  for  another.    The  old  officials  were  inefficient 

all  revenue  above  that  amount  to  go  to  the  and  corrupt,  but  the  Europeans  were,  many  of 

redaction  of  the  debt  them,  as  inefficient,  and  those  who  were  ex- 

The  funded  debt,  divided  into  unified  and  perienced  and  capable  administrators  at  home 

preference  bonds,  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of  were  incapacitated  here  by  their  ignorance  of 

Liquidation  at  eighty  and  a  half  millions.    The  Arabic;  while  all  of  them  drew  salaries  which 

£gTptian  bonds,  as  reported  in  April,  1878,  were  in  proportion  to  those  customarily  paid 

were  held  as  follow :  in  Egypt,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they 

In  EatriazMi £42,200,000  could    have  earned  in  their  own  countries. 

^£^ ^900000  '^^^^^  ^®''®  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1,272 

la  Egypt ^     '  Europeans  holding  offices  in  Egypt,  whose  sal- 
Total £19,200,000  aries  aggregated  £373,000  a  year.    The  placing 

The  hudget  of  income  and  expenditure  was  o'^Jhese  foreign  officials  over  them  was  natu- 

based  on  an  estimate  of  £8,400,000,  as  follows :  ^«"^A'^  ^  ^®  '^"f  ^'  ^^®  greatest  grievances, 

and  had  much  to  do  with  the  national  revolt 

REVENUE.  against  the  Control.* 

iSwI^  and  tei^i^pii  ■.:;:■////.:::::::;* :;:::*.  iMm  events  pbiob  to  the  rebeluon.— The  con- 
es and  customs 2,010,000  troUers  were  at  the  same  time  the  attorneys 

Y^^                                                    £0  410000  ^^  *^®  foreign  bondholders,  agents  of  the  Eng- 

'  lish  and  French  Governments,  and  paid  officials 

EXPENDrruRB.                 ^^^^  of  the  Khedive.   They  dictated  the  entire  policy 

shafts  ^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::,   mm  ^^  *^®  Khedive.  Their  action  in  taking  the  ad- 

^abaiah  . '. .                                                ift.%000  ministration  into  their  own  hands,  and  putting 

T!£?1  V*  hL^"^**** ft  IIK'XXI!  foreigners  in  charge  of  all  the  principal  branches 

Adminlatrauon 8,450,000  r  a.\         j     •    •  ^    ^»          x                      i     •                 j 

Svpius 888,000  of  the  administration  at  enormously  increased 

salaries,  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  displaced 

^     '  official  class,  and  jarred  against  the  sentiments 

Ths  Control. — ^The  intervention  of  England  of  patriotism  and  independence  which  exist  in 

and  France  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Ismail  every  country,  although  their  existence  among 

was  hashed  upon  a  sort  of  protectorate  which  theEgyptian»wascontradicted,  even  after  they 

tbej  had  exercised  over  the  dynasty  of  Me-  contemplated  war  and  devastation  in  conse- 

heinet  All  since  its  establishment  by  the  con-    

TrnkWoTk.  of  1841.      The  Council  of  Liquidation,  *  The-  salaries  pakl  to  foreign  officials  in  the  different  de- 

whii^Ti  WAS   ADDointed  bv  the  deoreo  of  Itfjirrh  partments  were  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Malet,  to  his  gorem- 

wniCQ  was  appomiea   oy  ine  aecree  oi  marcn  ^^^^  ©nMay  18, 1882,  to  be  as  toUows  in  the  different  de- 

81,  1880,  was  composed  of  commissions  repre-  partments,  in  Egyptian  pounds:  Cabinet  of  the  Khedire. 

tenting  all  the  powers  which  had  participated  g^oj^;  **i*L®*5*>  ?^.*  v^"?^."*^^  Z^  SltJ^^^'i. 

.      ".    «*          *'^^\.*'  4.u^  xti^^A  T  'u        1       T?  Ministers,  £4fi2 ;  Teft  of  Gizeh  and  Olzereh.  £486 ;  Ministry 

la   the  creation  Ot  the  Mixed   1  ribunalS— Eng-  of  Forefin   AfWre,  £2,088;  Ministry  of  Mnsnce.  £17.200; 

Uykd,    France,    Germany,    Austriai    Italy,    and  General  Control,  £14,101;  Direction  of  the  Cadastral  Survey, 

V^r«-n*^         ThA  ohipf  mntivA  for  intArfArAnr»A  in  ^"^6.787;  General  Inspection  of  the  Octrois.  £:«.770;  Ught- 

JSgrpt.        ine  cmei   motive  lOr  inienerence  in  house  service,  £10,28y:  Mint,  £144;  Ministry  of  War,  £8,8C\; 

Egypt  was  to  prevent  the  speculations  in  £gyp-  Ministry  of  Marine,  £2,601 :  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 

tUn  credit  by  the  astute  creditors  from  failure  f  ^.m-v ;  Administwtion  of  the  Wakfl,  £2,(jU;  Ministry  of  the 

r^       i_  ^u          i.                        ST        •!       »r<u     1  Interior,  £1,978;  OoTcmmcnt  of  Alexandria,  £780;  of  Port 

through  the  extravagance  of  Ismail.     The  law  gald,  £S70;  of  Suea.  £163;  of  El  Arish,  £84;  Municipality  of 

<rf    Ijqaidation,    sequestrating   the   revenues   of  Alexandria,  £540;  Cairo  Police,  £1,667 ;  Alexandria  Police, 

tkA   PWT>fiftn   aovArnmAnfc  to   ftjifiafv    tliA    Ha-  £^793;  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  £2,052;  Marine  8an- 

tnC   ligypiian  VrOVernmeni  lO   SatlSiy    llie    ae-  ^^^^  Ccuncll  and  Quarantine,  £5.290;    Council  of  Public 

Bmnds  of  the  creditors,  was  thorOUgllly  earned  Health,  £6,0B4  ;  Ministry  of  Justice,  £6.84S ;  Ministry  of  Tub- 

oat   under   the    supervision   of   the    two    Con-  ««  Works,  fMie  ;  Railroad  Admlnlstoition,  £29  7»;i :  Tele- 

^^-               ,                 ^          •    J.   J  ^       ^u   i  graph  Administration,  £6,193 ;  Port  of  Alexandria,  £3,681; 

trollers    who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Administration  of  Customs,  £16.647;  Admlr'stratlon  of  the 

To  meet  the  semi-annual  coupons  the  fellaheen  Post.  £1».5()9;  PosUl  steamer,  £16,941;  Sallne^  £162;  Ad- 

«^v.K«^    ^#  ^V.^\m  ^^¥^yr^.  «.^A    :».*vi^».^..4.<.  ministration  of  the  Public  Domain,  £2A. 042  ;  Dalrah  Sanleh, 

were  robbed    of  their  cattle  and   implements,  £19,672;    Public  Debt,  £16.227;    Parquet  Administration, 

and  flosrged   and   bastinadoed  as  before.      The  £8,0S8;  Omrt  of  Appeals,  £14,971 ;  Alexandria  Court  of  the 

Cootooilen.  secured  the  bondholders' interests  ''^^^^^^^^'^,\^'\^J^]^::^'^, 

18  they  were  appomted  to  do.    But,  through  Total,  £873,491. 
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qaence  of  these  feelings.  But  there  were  saffi-  8.  The  convocatioD  of  a  Cliamber  of  Notables 
cient  groands  for  disaffection  already  in  the  or  National  Parliament.  The  Khedive  agreed 
sudden  revolution  of  the  tinancial  pulicj  which  to  the  change  of  ministers,  and  Sherif  Pasha 
the  bondholders  put  upon  £gypt  in  order  to  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept,  with  much  re- 
rescue  their  profits.  The  armj  was  the  first  lnctance,tlie  duties  of  the  trying  position.  After 
and  the  most  powerful  class  to  feel  the  press-  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  military  pai-ty, 
ure.  The  fact  that  the  ofiScers  had  not  been  according  to  which  he  was  to  carry  out  the 
paid  for  a  long  time,  and  the  foreign  creditors  recommendations  of  their  military  commis- 
allowed  no  provision  to  be  made  for  their  pay,  sion  and  they  were  to  allow  one  regiment  to  be 
was  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  which  fur-  sent  away  from  Cairo,  Tevfik  would  make  no 
nished  the  occasion  for  the  dethronement  of  promise  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  troops,  as 
Ismail  Pasha.  The  disbandment  of  a  large  it  was  subject  to  the  international  engagements 
portion  of  the  army,  reducing  a  great  majority  by  which  the  budget  was  limited.  The  matter 
of  the  officers  to  half-pay,  caused  a  profound  of  convening  a  Chamber  of  Notables  he  agreed 
and  ))erpetua]  dissatisfaction  among  the  infln-  to  take  into  consideration  :  ai\d  finally,  on  the 
ential  military  class.  IsmaiFs  army  had  nnm-  advice  of  Sherif,  he  decided  to  humor  the 
bered  200,000  men,  so  that  there  were  as  many  newly-awakened  national  and  popular  aspira- 
as  2,000  officers  for  the  little  army  of  12,000  tions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Arab! 
men.  Bey  and  his  adherents.  The  sudden  enthusiasm 
Then  the  ousting  of  the  native  officers  by  the  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  Egyptians  for 
Turkish  element,  while  complicating  the  situa-  parliamentary  institutions  was  due  to  the  fact 
tion,  rendered  the  discontent  more  acute,  gave  that  their  constitutional  ruler  had  sunk  into 
it  a  more  national  and  patriotic  character,  and  the  position  of  a  servile  instrument  of  the 
brought  it  to  an  issue  between  the  dissatisfied  foreign  emissaries,  and  they  thought  that  the 
native  officers  and  the  Khedive.  The  affair  of  Governments  of  England  and  France  would  not 
February  1,  1881,  when  the  Khedive  laid  a  refuse  to  restore  the  usurped  national  liberties 
treacherous  plot  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  if  a  body  of  the  most  judicious  and  respectable 

Protesting  colonels,  caused  an  open  rupture,  men  who  could  be  selected,  fulfilling  the  con- 
he  colonels  were  in  constant  fear  of  secret  as-  ditions  of  representative  government,  stood 
sassination,  and  the  Khedive  of  a  military  revo-  ready  to  resume  them.  Arabi,  after  hesitating 
lution.  At  length  the  timid  Mohammed  Tev-  for  some  time,  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Khedive, 
fik  mustered  up  courage  to  attempt  to  remove  and  retired  to  Wargla,  near  the  canal, 
the  incubus,  but  his  order  to  one  of  the  three  Diplomatio  Cobbespondencb. — At  the  pros- 
regiments  to  march  to  Alexandria  was  answered  pect  that  the  Egyptians  would  take  the  man- 
by  the  rebellious  demonstration  of  September  agement  of  their  internal  affairs  out  of  the 
9,  1881.  The  mutinous  colonels  at  the  head  of  hands  of  the  Control,  the  two  protecting  and 
the  troops  demanded :  1.  The  increase  of  the  the  suzerain  powers  began  to  stir  themselves, 
army  from  12,000  to  its  normal  and  maximum  It  became  evident  that  harmony  of  action 
legal  strength  of  18,000  men;*  2.  The  dis-  was  difficult  England  was  willing  at  this  time 
missal  of  Riaz,  who  they  thought  was  aiming  to  have  Turkey  send  a  military  force  to  Egypt 
at  their  lives,  and  the  appointment  as  chief  under  proper  guarantees.  France  set  her  face 
minister  of  Sherif,  whose  known  integrity  pre-  against  any  action  of  Turkey ;  and  England, 
eluded  the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  destroy  who  had  thus  far  followed  the  lead  of  France, 
them  after  their  safety  had  been  promised;  acquiesced  in  this  also.    The  Sultan,  in  spite 

— of  protests,  sent  two  commissioners  to  Egypt 

♦  One  of  the  principal  demands  of  the  miiiuiy  party,  which  ^"*  "  compliments  and  advice."   They  arrived 

was  repeated  by  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  was  that  the  army  at  Cairo  October  6,  1881.     As  a  COUntcr-move, 

Sr''^.X'2i^..^;ihriiSS'»'nS.\ftb^r  'tLord  GranviUe's  «,gge*tio»  an  English  and 

dnction  of  the  army  In  1879  was  the  first  breath  of  the  revo-  a  French  iTOUclad  were  stationed  m  Alexandria 

Intlonary  storm.    The 


lationary  storm.   The  army  had  ooanted  60,000  men  under  Harbor,  Ostensibly  to  diminish  the  danger  of  a 

arms,  with  200  guns,  without  the  Irregular  troops.    The  fir-  ^^«.     «L^««  ♦u^  i^«r.:»n  <^^*>r.i««:^n      ^v.^  c«i 

man  of  Tevflks  Investiture  fixed  the  maximum  strength  at  P&^^G  among  the  foreign  population.     Ihe  bul- 

18.000  men,  and  the  praninir  operations  of  the  Controllers  left  tan  remonstrated,  October  11th,  on  the  ground 

only  12.000  men  under  arms.    The  Khedive  was  given  the  AU-f  4.1,^  mAnnnA  (\f  thft  ahina  wnnid  onnttA  tm 

appointment  of  officers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  and  under,  but  ^'^?^  ^  ®  menace  01   tne  snips  WOUIQ  cause  an 

the  Sultan  reserved  the  right  of  nominating  the  general  offl-  agitation   among  the  Arab   population  WhlOQ 

2^;  Hit  P™?^  of  Impressing  recruita  aAjtrartiy  was  done  would  "  not  unlikely  lead  to  a  general  revolu- 

away  with,  and  the  principle  of  universal  military  service  was  a.       «      -i  m        a.   ^.i.     I*  !•        a      *i 

Introduced  by  a  law  which  went  into  force  November  1, 1880.  tlOU,"  while  at  the  time,  according  tO  the  re- 

This  law  fixes  the  length  of  service  at  twenty  yeank,  four  ports  of  the  Turkish  emissaries,  perfect  Order 

years  of  active  service,  six  as  Redlfs,  and  ten  as  veteran  re-  pySafpd      T^rd  OrAnville  renlied  that  if  disorder 

serves.    As  the  military  budget  was  kept  down  to  the  figure  e*«te<*'    ^^"1  i^rauviiie  repiiea  itaai  ii  aisoraer 

fixed  by  the  Control,  878.000  Egyptian  pounds  (|i,84ri,ooox  no  was  at  an  end  the  recall  of  the  Turkish  envoys 

I!ifSSK*TliJl!;;!!j?i?.J^.''°^  l*'%'"l"S2'K!f''-  K®  "  would  imply  the  termination  of  the  incident, 

military  age  commences  with  the  twenty-first  birthday.  The  ,  ij*a  nurn  jvxi  'a  v. 
annual  recruit  has  partly  been  chosen  each  January  by  lot,  a^d  WOUld  naturally  DC  lollowed  by  the  Wltn- 
but  evasions  by  bribery  have  been  frequent:  partly  it  was  ob-  drawal  of  the  ships."  Heuce  the  SUdden  re- 
tained by  volunteer  enlistment  of  fresh  recruits  or  soldiers  4.„..«  ^m  *u^  ^,>^^J>it,^i^<^^'m^  *^  n^^^«.^*i^^^^^ 
who  had  served  out  their  term  of  activedutv.  The  uniforms,  ^^^^  «'  t°«  OOmmi^lOUers  tO  Constantinople 
equipments,  and  arms  of  the  £g>ptian  army  were  of  Euro-  OU  October  18th.      The  ironclads  sailed  away 

EZ  ffl'TSh.X  witK^fei^^SlATi  "^^^  Remington  |;wo  days  later.    In  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Gran- 

nfles,  the  artillery  with  Krupp  breech'UMdera,  most  of  them        .,,      j"^-    j   vr  i.        ^    loo-i    •         i.*  v  Ui.v 

of 2|-inch bore.  ville,  dated  November  4,  1881,  in  which  "the 
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l^e  which  binds  Egypt  to  the  Porte"  was  effect  of  the  oonflicting  attributes  of  the  local 
spoken  of  as  a  valuable  safeguard  against  "for-  police  and  the  consular  authorities  was  that, 
ei^^  intervention"  and  *^ rival  ambitions,"  the  while  the  slightest  iiyurj  practiced  upon  a 
first  si^^  was  given  of  an  intention  to  abandon  European  by  an  Arab  was  severely  punished, 
the  policy  of  constant  co-operation  with  France  Arabs  could  be  defrauded,  plundered,  assaulted, 
on  which  the  dual  Control  rested,  and  to  act  in  and  even  murdered  with  impunity, 
conjunction  with  the  Porte.  Finally,  an  ac-  The  classes  which  rallied  around  the  national 
commodation  was  reached  between  the  English  cause  were :  1.  The  tymy,  with  the  exception 
and  French  Cabinets,  aud  a  dual  note,  composed  of  the  Circassian  officers.  2.  The  learned  Mus- 
hy Gambetta,  was  dispatched.  sulman  class,  consisting  of  the  doctors   and 

Thb   National  Paety. — The  programme  of  scholars  of  the  Azhar  University.     3.  The 

the  National  party  embraced  the  following  six  Arab  and  Egyptian  merchants  of  the  towns. 

points :  4.  The  native  artisans  who  read,  or  had  read 

1.  The  National  party  accepted  the  existing  rela-  to  them,  the  Arabic  journals.     6.  The  village 

tions  of  Egypt  to  the  Porte,  acknowledging  »ultan  sheiks  and  their  representatives,  the  members 

Abdal-IIamid  Khan  as  auzeraia  and  righttW  Caliph,  of  the  Egyptian  Parliament     6.  The  Coptic 

bat  would  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  attempt  to  in-  Christians,  numbering  about  half  a  million.    7. 

vade  national  ru?bts  or  to  decade  ££rypt  to  the  state  ,r>.             i,'        ..         ^^.  t      ^  n  i              u     i*     ^ 

cf  a  Turkish  piShalik,  relying  also  Sppn  the  protec-  The  small  section  of  the  fellaheen  who  lived 

tkm  of  the  powers  and  particularly  on  England^s  guar-  withm  the  mnuenoe  of  the  thought  of  the 

anftae  of  administrative  independence.    2.  They  de-  towns.     8.  The  semi-nomadic  Bedouins  of  the 

aawd  their  loyalty  to  the  lOiediye  and  pledged  them-  Delta.     9.  The  native  and  Levantine  Jewish 

S:rinncSKe^Wlaira^d'a>i°p"Ldpl»  communitic.     10   Most  of  the  Syrian  Chri^ 

of  jusUoeand  in  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  to  tians,  who  are  the  most  active,  progressive, 

the  Egyptian  people  in  September,  1881.    8.  Thev  ao-  and  mtellectual  section  of  the  Egyptian  popu- 

knowleoged  tne  services  of  the  Governments  of  £ng-  lation. 

^nd  lid  France  to  E^pt  in  furthering  Uberty  and  Opposed  to  the  National  party  were :  1.  The 

i^StS^Tthe"^cSf^a^^^^  ^^^^-^  of  the  vioe-regdUy^  officials  and 

contina«noo  the  best  ffuarantde  for  the  welfare  and  courtiers,  mostly  Turks  and  Oircassians,   in- 

wosperity  of  the  land,  and  accepting  the  Egyptian  eluding  the  mfgority  of  the  persons  who  speak 

debt  as  bindin?  upon  the  national  honor.    4.  They  French  and  mmgle  with  European  societv.     2. 

re^unoed  every  connocuon  with  those  who,  in  the  in-  rpj^     Circassians.     The  class  called   "Circas- 

terest  of  the  Powers,  are  jealous  of  the  independence  ,       ,7  .^^      r     W     ,           ^*^      .,     rv 

of  Egypt  and  seek  to  disturb  the  land ;  aware,  how-  sian8     m  Egypt  are  the  descendants  of  the  Cir- 

erer,  that  it  is  impossible  by  a  merely  passive  attitude  oassian  beys  and  Mamelukes  who  ruled  Egypt 

to  preaerve  the  liberties  of  a  land  which  is  governed  in  the  last  century.     The  Oircassians  and  Turks 

in  part  by  a  caste  to  whom  liberty  is  odious,  the  Na-  j^rm  a  wealthy  aristocracy,   but  number  to- 

uonal  party  confided  their  interests  for  the  present  to  ^,^r,^^  „««-««w  ikaaa      q    W^  r«-««u«   -rk^ 

SrpiS!ec&on  of  the  army,  which  for  that  purpose  g«^b«r  scarcely  16,000.     8.  The  Greeks,  who 

sbooia  be  brought  up  to  its  full  effective  force  of  18,000  are  the  financiers  and  money-lenders,  and  num- 

Bken.    5.  They  decUured  the  Egyptian  National  party  her  some  34,000.    4.  A  portion  of  the  Syrian 

to  be  a  political,  not  a  religious,  association,  which  Christian  community ;  also  money-lenders  and 

would  iweive  into  iteranlw  men  of  all  races  and  speculators.     5.  The  European  communitv. 

creeds  without  distinction,  Christians  and  Jews  as  •'i'^"*»^»*'»     "•   -■."«  ^w*v|/ww*  v.v^.i*««jvj. 

well  as  Mohammedans,  assuring  equal  rights  to  all.  Thb  Chambbb  OF  NOTABLES.— 1  he  outcome 

C  They  announced  as  the  general  object  of  the  Na-  of  the  military  revolt  of  September  9,  1881, 

tkmal  party  the  moral  and  intellectual'  regeneration  of  was  the  convocation  of  a  Chamber  of  Nota- 

the  people  through  the  better  observance  of  the  laws,  ^i^^  ^p^^  ^.j^^  g^^^^  of  the  new  Prime  Minis- 


they  relied  not  only  on  their  own  strength  but  ui>on  the  Parliament  were  elected  ostensibly  by  popu- 

the  svmijathies  of  the  European  nations  which  eiyoy  lap  suffrage,  every  Egyptian  over  twenty -five 

ibe  bleaain-s  of  self-^vemment.  y^^^  ^f  ^^  j^^j^g  entitled  to  a  vote ;  but  out- 

Tbe  National  party  complained  particularly  side  the  large  towns  the  sheiks,  or  head  men 

of  the  employment  of  strangers  in  the  adminis-  of  the  villages  in  eacb  district,  chose  the  rep- 

tratioa  when  there  were  Egyptians  who  would  resentative  at  an  electoral  convention.    Officials 

discbarge  the  duties  better  at  one  fifth  the  cost,  were  directed  not  to  interfere  with  the  free 

The  exemption  of  Europeans  from  taxation  and  choice  of  delegates.    The  objects  of  the  con- 

from  obedience  to  the  general  law  of  the  land  vocation  of  the  Notables,  as  laid  down  by 

were  injustices  which  they  requested  to  have  Sherif  Pasha  in  the  project  submitted  to  the 

abolished.    The  immunity  of  the  fine  residences  Khedive,  and  announced  in  the  speech  from 

of  European  merchants  from  all  taxation,  while  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber, 

the  huts  of  their  humble  Egyptian  neighbors  December  26,  1881,  were  to  consider  generally 

were  taxed  12  per  cent  on  their  valuation,  was  the  requirements  of  the  provinces,  the  needed 

one  of  the  international  engagements  estab-  reforms  in  the  various  administrations — and 

liafaed  by  the  capitulations  of  the  Sultan.    The  more  particularly  the  question  of  forced  labor 

ecmsuls-general  possessed  the  power  of  con-  on  public  works — the  collection  of  taxes,  and 

ferring  foreign  nationality  on  Egyptians,  and  the  establishment  of  provincial  councils.     The 

procariDg  thus  their  exemption  from  the  tax  tribute,  the  public  debt,  and  all  charges  on  the 

on  real  estate  and  the  tax  on  professions.   The  country  arising  out  of  the  law  of  liquidation  or 
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any  international  contract,  were  exclnded  from  within  fonr  months.    The  Chamber  should  dis- 

parliamentary  discussion.  cuss  and  vote  upon  every  law  submitted  by  the 

The  Chamber  of  Notables  was  made  up  from  ministry,  and  could  express  an  opinion  upon 
among  the  Omdes^  or  district  magistrates,  of  the  budget.  Tliey  could  pass  no  laws  except 
whom  there  are  Hve  or  six  hundred  in  Egypt,  those  laid  before  them  by  the  ministers.  No 
The  Omdes  are  elected  by  the  Sheiks-el-Beled,  new  tax  could  be  imposed  without  being  voted 
or  village  chiefs,  of  each  district,  from  out  of  by  the  Chamber.  The  Khedive  and  ministers 
their  number.  The  Shq^ks-el-Beled  are  usually  could  act  without  the  Chamber  in  urgent  cases, 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  land-owners  but  must  communicate  their  proceedings.  The 
of  their  communes.  They  obey  the  Omdes  as  old  Chamber,  established  by  Ismail  Pasha  in 
blindly  as  the  fellaheen  obey  them.  The  entire  1865,  was  a  merely  advisory  body.  Sherif 
administrative  system  is  in  the  hands  of  these  Pasha  wished  to  revive  the  Parliament  in  1879, 
two  grades  of  local  magistrates,  who  owe  their  and  introduce  the  principle  of  ministerial  re- 
position to  the  choice  of  the  people,  among  sponsibility. 
whom  they  must  permanently  reside.  The  Chamber  of  Notables,  upon  assembling. 

The  national  movement  was  not  set  on  foot  prepared  another  project,  which  would  give 
by  the  military  party,  but  was  already  in  prog-  them  full  constitutional  powers.  They  de- 
ress.  The  best  men  in  Egypt  of  both  religions  clared,  as  had  Arabi  and  the  National  party  all 
were  studying  over  some  practical  means  of  al(mg,  that  the  Control  and  the  liquidation  set;^ 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  united  dominion,  tlement  were  inviolable ;  but  they  demanded 
The  grievances  of  the  half-starved  officers  of  that  the  budget  should  be  submitted  to  them, 
the  army  and  displaced  officials  were  only  in-  As  the  estimates  for  1882  had  been  prepared, 
oidents  of  a  movement  which  proceeded  from  they  did  not  ask  to  vote  the  appropriations  for 
a  sense  of  wrong  pervading  all  classes.'  The  the  current  year,  but  insisted  on  the  right  to 
native  merchants  and  the  city  population  had  discuss  and  vote  supplies  thereafter.  They  de- 
murmured  for  years  at  the  privileges  secured  manded  full  ministerial  responsibility,  requiring 
by  firmans,  which  enabled  their  foreign  com-  that  the  Khedive  should  not  retain  his  ministers 
petitors  to  leave  them  behind,  and  the  hearts  after  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Cham- 
of  the  fellaheen  were  full  of  sullen  rage  against  ber.  Also  the  initiative  in  legislation,  to  the 
the  invading  horde  who  fattened  on  their  labor,  extent  that  the  ministry  should  consider  laws 
The  public  debt,  which  consumed  two  thirds  originating  in  the  Chamber*  and,  if  it  would 
of  the  taxes  that  ground  them  to  the  earth,  not  ratify  them,  that  it  should  state  good  rea- 
was  known  to  be  a  usurious  imposition ;  but  sons  for  its  refusal.  They  claimed,  further- 
it  was  of  IsmaiFs  making,  and  its  payment  was  more,  the  right  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
required  with  unbending  rigor  by  the  Western  officials. 

powers.    It  was,  therefore,  accepted  as  a  JcU-  Sherif  Pasha  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 

met  from  which  there  was  no  escape.    The  in-  English,  and  hoped  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 

J'ustice  of  the  repudiation  of  the  Moukabalah,  the  situation.    But  the  Nationalists  insisted  on 

lowever,  rankled  in  their  souls.    The  shrewd  giving  the  Notables  the  control  of  the  admin-^ 

and  prudent  leaders  of  the  National  party  istration  and  of  public  expenditures.    On  the 

based  their  appeal  for  self-government  on  the  4th  of  January  Arabi  Bey  was  taken  into  the 

full  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  bondhold-  Cabinet  as  Assistant  Minister  of  War.    Weeks 

era  as  a  prime  condition.    Sherif  Pasha,  the  were  spent  in  trying  to  negotiate  a  compromise 

new  Prime  Minister,  was,  as  the  most  dis-  between  the  ministers^  project  of  organization 

tinguished  and  respected  statesman  in  Egypt,  a  and  that  of  the  Notables ;  but,  the  Controllera- 

fic  representative  of  the  national  aspirations  General,  instructed  by  their  governments,  set 

before  the  outside  world,  while  Sultan  Pasha,  their  faces  firmly  against  all  the  demands  of  the 

the  President  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  Chamber. 

was  more  distinctly  a  guide  and  intellectual  The  identical  note  of  the  Western  powers,  in 
leader  of  the  movement.  which  they  declared  that  they  would  defend 
The  project  of  organization,  submitted  to  the  Khedive  from  all  inner  and  outer  dangers, 
the  Chamber  by  Sherif  Pasha,  embodied  the  was  based  only  on  a  vague  apd  fufiitive  agree- 
usual  forms  of  representative  government,  but  ment.  It  was  presented  January  7th,  and  con- 
did  not  permit  it  to  trench  upon  the  ground  tained  the  following  menacing  language,  which 
occupied  by  the  Control.  The  members  were  was  understood  to  veto  the  demand  for  consti- 
to  be  elected  for  four  years,  to  draw  pay,  and  tutional  government  in  Egypt,  and  to  warn 
eiyoy  immunity  from  arrest.  The  sessions  were  the  Porte  against  taking  independent  action : 
to  be  annual,  and  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  „                                    , '  ■             .     , .     ,  , 

Khedive  or  a  delegated  minister.    Ministers  or  ,  The  .^^^J.^^fJ^^^^^^S"  ^^^^^^^ 

J        A.    1      iE'iiiAi           _A«i.i       J-  determination  toward  on  by  their  unite<l  eflorts  all 

deputed   officials  could   take   part  in  the  dis-  ^^^^  ^f  internal  and  external  complicationB  which 

cussion.     Ministers  were  to  be  responsible  for  might  menace  the  order  of tliinjcrs  established  in  Erypt. 

acts  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  Parliament,  They  have  no  doubt  that  the'  publicly  expreesea  a»- 

and  to  be    hound  to  furnish  explanations  of  surancoof  their  intention  in  tbw  respect  will  contrib- 

^^*t.^^  ^.rUi.:^  *!,«  -.'.^•^o.i;»4-;^»  /#  ♦T^^  nv^»^  ute  to  prevent  dangers  which  the  Khedive's  jfovem- 

matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cham-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^  txTdn^ad,  which  dang«w,  moreover, 

ber.     The  Khedive  could  dissolve  the  Chamber,  would  certainly  find  England  and  France  united  to 

but  must  order  a  new  election,  to  take  place  face  them. 
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Lord  Granville  qaalified  his  signature  with  depatatfon  from  the  Chamber  offered  Sherif 

the  verbal  explanation  that  he  did  not  commit  Pasha  the  alternative  of  accepting  their  project 

bis  coantry  to  any  definite  line  of  action.    The  of  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  or  resigning 

Porte  began,  January  13th,  to  protest  and  to  his  office.     Sherif  referred  them  to  the  Khe- 

appeal  to  the  European  powers.    Other  pow-  dive,  and,  when  called  into  the  conference  by 

ers  insisted  that  Egyptian  affairs  were  the  con-  the  Viceroy,  handed  in  his  resignation.    The 

eem  of  Europe,  Italy  taking  the  lead.    On  Feb-  deputation  then  requested  the  Viceroy  to  name 

mary  2d  the  Porte  receiv^  an  identical  com-  a  Oabinet.    Tevtik  answered  that  he  had  per- 

manication  from  the  Russian,  German,  Aus-  feet  confidence  in  Sherif,  and  that  they  must 

trian,  and  Italian  embassies  declaring  that  the  name  their  own  Premier.    After  at  first  declin- 

mtattis  quo  could  not  be  modified  without  the  ing  to  infringe  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Khe- 

consent  of  tlie  great  powers  and  the  suzerain  dive,  the  deputies  returned  and  presented  the 

power.    Gambetto,  spurred  on  by  the  prospect  name  of  Mahmoud  Baroudi,  who  was  invited 

of  European  interference  and  Turkish  inter-  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

rention,  pressed  the  English  Cabinet  to  act  Arabi  Bey,  the  popular  leader  of  the  revolt 
apon  the  note  when  the  Notables  showed  them-  against  the  Europeans,  emerged  as  Minister  of 
selves  intractable.  French  marines  were  de-  War  and  Marine.  The  other  appointments  were: 
tailed  for  the  expedition,  and  Great  Britain  was  Mustapha  Fehmi,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Mahmoud 
invited  to  co-operate  with  Indian  soldiers.  He  Bey,  Public  Works ;  Abdullah  Fehmi,  Public 
urged  that  England^s  interest  in  the  sea- route  Instruction ;  Fetme,  Justice ;  Ali  Sadok,  Fi- 
to  India  and  France^s  position  as  an  African  nance;  Hassan  Eerey,  Wakfs  (Mosques  and 
power  prompted  them  to  speedy  action,  of  Cliarities).  On  February  6th  Mahmoud  Ba- 
which  the  powers  could  not  justly  complain,  roudi  presented  the  programme  of  the  new 
Liord  Granville  would  not  hear  of  a  joint  expe-  ministry,  a  Constitution  such  as  was  demanded 
dition,  and,  January  30th,  proposed  that  Turkish  by  the  Notables,  infringing  in  no  wise  on  the 
troops  should  be  employed  to  re-establisli  order  rights  of  Europeans  and  the  financial  settle- 
in  Egypt.  Freycinet,  on  coming  into  the  French  ments  which  were  secured  by  international 
premiership,  was  anxious  to  dispel  the  fears  of  engagements.  In  a  few  days  he  announced  to 
an  adventurous  French  policy  which  Gambetta  the  Chamber  that  the  Khedive  had  delegated 
bad  created.  The  attitude  of  France  was  imme-  to  them  the  right  to  vote  the  budget  in  virtue 
diately  reversed.  The  new  French  minister  op-  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  fir- 
posed  intervention,  and  proposed  that  the  Egyp-  mans  of  the  Sultan.  The  Controllers,  Colvin 
tian  Nationalists  should  be  allowed  to  attempt  and  De  Blignidres,  protested  that  the  khedivial 
the  reforms  which  they  had  at  heart.  In  one  decree  of  1879  gave  them  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
point  the  French  policy  remained  firm  and  con-  and  a  voice  on  all  questions  of  finance.  Their 
atstent,  in  resistance  to  the  armed  intervention  only  legal  argument  was  that  the  right  to  give 
of  the  Porte,  even  as  the  mandatory  of  the  advice  implied  that  their  advice  must  be  fol- 
powers.     Any  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  lowed. 

Padishah  in  Africa  was  supposed  to  imperil        The  resistance  of  the  powers  to  the  consti- 

the  peace  of  the  Algerian  dominions  of  France,  tutional  demands  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 

where  dangerous  religious  passions  were  al-  threats  of  military  intervention,  gave  the  mili- 

ready  smoldering,  and  questions  of  sovereign  tary  party  the  lead.    Arabi  and  six  other  colo- 

righta  had  arisen  which  had  created  an  es-  nels  were  made  generals  with  the  title  of  pffsha, 

trangement   between    the  .  republic    and   the  and  twenty  officers  were  promoted  to  the  rank 

Porte.    The  joint  note  of  the  four  powers  gave  of  colonel.    There  were  600  promotions  made 

England  and  France  an  excuse  for  inaction,  in  the  space  of  three  months.    Arabi  talked  of 

The  British  and  French  Cabinets  addressed  an  raising  the  effective  of  the  army  to  20,000, 

invitation  to  the  four  powers  for  an  exchange  projected  an  arsenal  at  Suez,  and  planned  the 

of  views.    Freycinet,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  fortification  of  the  sea-coast  to  prevent  the 

the  Gambettists,  gave  offense  both  to  England  landing  of  European  troops.    The  anti-Euro- 

and  to  the  protesting  powers  by  sending  instruc-  pean  feeling  found  vent  in  the  dismissal  of  Eu- 

tiona  to  Consul-GeneralSinkiewicz  to  maintain  ropean  clerks.      The  Chamber  discussed  the 

the  preponderant  position  of  France.    The  in-  question  of  placing  the  cada-tral  survey  under 

fluence  of  France  was  further  enfeebled  by  a  the  direction  of  natives. 

eonffict  which  arose  between  the  French  Con-        On  the  11th  of  April  Arabi  Pasha  arrested 

troller  and  the  consul-general,  in  consequence  nineteen  Circassian  officers,  and  accused  them 

of  which  the  restless  and  ambitious  De  Bli-  of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 

gni^res  was  retir^  and  M.  Bredif  appointed  in  him  and  the  other  generals.     No  Circassian 

bis  place.  had  received  promotion,  and  Arabi  was  sup- 

The  difficulty  between  the  Government  and  posed  to  have  formed  the  intention  of  sending 

the  Notables  came  to  a  head  February  3d.*    A  them  all  to  the  Soodnn.     A  number  of  Aran 

— officers    were    subsequently  arrested,    among 

p^';nn;^w:!SlMr.7ow''LV,ubll?.\"u,j;°pJ  them  0..nan  Zefki,  former  Minister  of  War, 

eoDStitatioDal  government,  is  a  question  involved  in  Eg>'ptian  ■ — 

darkocM.     Sir  Edward   Mal^t,  tbe  British  consul-general,  of  the  officers  of  the  survev.  which  were  not  provided  for  in 

yrbsa  fnterrofrated  as  to  tbe  effect  of  allowing  the  Notables  to  the  capitulations ;  so  that  it  appears  aa  though  a  question  of 

vote  Um  budget,  replied  that  they  might  cut  off  the  salaries  salaries  for  some  of  tbe  "  locusts'^  led  to  war  in  Egypt. 
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on  the  charge  of  plotting  in  favor  of  the  Khedive.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  ADglo- 
ex-Ehedive.  Arabi  showed  great  fear  of  the  French  squadron  anchored  in  Alexandria  Har- 
macbinations  of  Ismail.  He  had  refused  per-  bor.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
mission  for  his  invalid  daughter  to  land,  and  powers  parleyed  with  the  military  party,  and 
banished  his  business  agent.  There  were  fifty  M.  Monge,  the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  tried  to 
arrests  made  altogether,  and  on  May  1st  a  court-  bribe  Arabi  and  the  generals  to  leave  the  conn- 
martial  condemned  forty  officers  and  two  civil  try  with  tempting  offers  of  a  career  and  emoln- 
functionaries  to  loss  of  rank  and  banishment,  ments.  The  warlike  preparations  went  on. 
Nualti  Pasha,  who  was  with  Ismail  at  Naples,  Artillerists  were  sent  to  Alexandria  and  Da- 
was  condemned  in  eontumaeiam  as  the  chief  mietta.  Torpedoes  were  sunk  along  the  coast, 
of  the  plot.  The  consuls  protested.  The  At  a  council  of  war,  held  in  the  Abdin  bar- 
Sultan  was  indignant  tbat  Circassians  and  racks,  at  Cairo,  the  generals  took  an  oath  to 
officers  whom  he  had  decorated  should  be  defend  the  country  against  any  foreign  inter- 
treated  ignominiously.  The  Khedive  with-  vention,  and  the  sheiks  and  Bedouins  joined 
held  his  signature  to  the  sentence.  He  finally  them  as  against  European,  but  not  against 
commuted  it  to  simple  exile,  a  decision  which  Ottoman,  intervention.  They  applied  to  the 
was  displeasing  to  tbe  ministers.  They  con-  Controllers  for  money  to  prosecute  the  defens- 
voked  the  Chamber  for  May  14th,  without  ive  preparations,  and  were  naturally  refused, 
the  authorization  of  the  Khedive,  to  lay  the  The  idea  of  abolishing  the  Control  was  dis- 
matter  before  it.  Mohamed  Tevfik,  in  his  at-  cussed,  but  they  reflected  that  it  would  render 
titude  toward  the  seditious  ministers,  showed  intervention  inevitable,  and  would  probably 
unusual  vigor.  All  intercourse  was  suspended  paralyze  tlie  action  of  the  Porte  and  the  East 
between  them  and  between  the  ministers  and  European  powers  which  were  opposed  to  the 
the  Control.  The  English  and  French  consuls  Anglo-French  preponderance.  The  Minister 
and  the  Porte  commended  the  course  of  the  of  Wakfs  had  the  disposal  of  a  fund  which  wns 
Khedive.  The  military  threatened  to  depose  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Control.  He  at  once 
Tevfik.  The  Notables  disappointed  them  by  handed  over  £800,000  sterling.  On  May  25th 
refusing  to  sit  illegally.  Sultan  Pasha  declared  the  French  and  English  consuls  made  a  formal 
that  the  Bedouins  would  march  to  Cairo  to  de-  demand  that  Arabi  Pasha  should  undergo  tem* 
fend  the  Khedive,  and  Shenf  Pasha  and  the  porary  expatriation,  his  coadjutor  Ali  Abdalluh 
Egyptian  Sheik-ul-Islam  came  to  his  support,  depart  for  the  interior,  and  the  ministry  resign, 
Finally,  the  President  of  the  Notables  and  the  promising  their  good  offices  to  obtain  amnesty 
late  Prime  Minister,  with  the  assistance  of  the  for  all  who  had  rebelled  against  the  authority 
two  consuls,  arranged  a  reconciliation.  Great  of  the  Khedive.  Lord  Dufferin  and  the  Marquis 
Britain  and  France  had  by  this  time  again  of  Noailles  at  Constantinople  took  pains  to 
composed  their  jealousies,  and  the  Cabinets  explain  to  the  Porte  that  the  rights  of  the  8ul- 
had  agreed  upon  common  action.  They  gave  tan  could  not  suffer  through  the  dual  interven- 
notice  to  the  powers  of  a  joint  naval  demon-  tion ;  that  Turkish  co-operation  was  unneceasa 
stration,  for  tne  purpose  of  fortifying  the  an-  ry,  since  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  had  not 
thority  of  the  Khedive  and  preserving  the  been  called  in  question ;  but  that  if  it  should 
status  quo.  The  Porte,  which  lost  no  oppor-  become  necessary  later  he  should  be  invited  to 
tunity  for  asserting  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  participate.  Abdul-Hamid  knew  the  w^orth  of 
in  Egypt,  addressed  a  reproof  to  the  Egyptian  such  promises,  and  foresaw  that  an  Anglo- 
ministry  for  summoning  the  Chamber  uncon-  French  military  occupation  of  Egypt  would 
stitutionally,  and  reminded  them,  in  reference  deprive  the  Padishah  of  the  last  shred  of  his 
to  their  declaration  that  the  landing  of  Turkish  sovereign  rights.  Since  he  was  excluded  from 
troops  would  be  resisted  with  arms,  that  Egypt  participation  in  the  intervention,  he  did  his 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Em-  utmost  to  paralyze  the  action  of  France  and 
pire.  This  was  offset  by  the  watchful  powers  England  in  Egypt  by  appealing  to  the  European 
m  a  dispatch  from  the  Khedive,  rebuking  the  powers  to  check  their  heUigerent  designs,  and 
Turkish  Prime  Minister  for  holding  irregular  oy  giving  encouragement  to  the  National  party 
communications  with  his  Cabinet.  in  Egypt.  In  obedience  to  the  ultimatum  of 
Anglo-French  Naval  Demonstration. —  the  two  powers,  the  ministers  handed  in  their 
The  English  and  French  squadrons  united  in  the  resignations  to  the  Khedive.  Malimoud  Ba- 
Bay  of  Suda,  off  Crete.  Mahmond  Pasha  Ba-  roudi  artfully  explained  that  they  had  unani- 
roudi  appealed  vainly  to  the  consuls-general  mously  advised  the  Khedive  to  return  the 
for  assurances  that  the  fleet  would  depart  again  Anglo-French  note,  on  the  ground  that  the 
at  once  when  they  entered  Alexandria  Harbor,  foreign  intervention  was  an  invasion  of  the 
protesting  that  all  motive  for  a  naval  demon-  rights  of  the  Sultan,  but,  since  he  had  accepted 
stration  was  taken  away  by  the  reconcilement  it,  their  only  course  was  to  resign.  Mohamed 
of  the  ministers  with  the  Khedive.  Arabi  then  Tevflk  accepted  their  resignations,  and  issued, 
determined  to  answer  the  naval  demonstration  at  the  same  time,  a  proclamation  declaring 
with  a  demonstration  of  Egyptian  independ-  that  the  fleet  had  come  for  a  peaceful  purpose, 
ence.  He  called  on  the  provincial  authorities  ordering  the  enrollment  of  the  reserves  to  be 
to  send  the  reserves  to  Cairo.  They  declined  stopped,  and  announcing  that  those  who  had 
to  do  so  without  a  formal  command  from  the  arrived  at  Cairo  would  be  sent  back  to  their 
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homes.     He  called  to  him  a  number  of  officers,  to  submit  to  the  Khedive.    De  Freycinet,  in 
amon^  them  AH  Fehmi  and  Abdallah  Pasha,  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  preponderance  of 
and    annoanced  that  he  would  exercise  the  France  and  the  anti-Mussnlman  ends  of  the 
command  of  the  army  in  person.    He  called  Gambettist  policy,  while  avoiding  its  perils 
opon  them  to  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  and  adventurous  aims,  was  left  in  the  lurch  by 
by  the  consuls-general.    They  answered  flatly  the  British  Cabinet,  and  found  France  coro- 
that  they  would  submit  to  no  foreign  dictation  pletely  isolated.    Sustained  by  a  vote  of  con- 
but  tliat  of  the  Porte.    Tevfik  sought  in  vain  fidence  against  the  objections  of  the  Oppor- 
for  nevr  ministers.    Sherif  Pasha  could  not  be  tunists,  he  abandoned  the  policy  of  exclusion 
persnaded  to  take  office  at  this  time.    Members  and  preponderance,  to  enter  the  European  con- 
of  the  Chamber  of  Notables  came  to  the  Vice-  cert.    Ue  proposed  a  conference  of  the  em- 
roj  and  begged  him  to  retract  his  acceptance  bassadors  of  all  the  powers  at  Constantinople, 
of  the  consular  note,  and  retain  Arabi  as  Min-  for  the  definite  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
later  of  War.    The  whole  corps  of  officers  came  question.    A  dual  note,  based  on  Granville's 
on  a  like  errand,  and  expressed  themselves  in  declaration  to  the  powers  of  the  11th  of  Feb- 
foFcihle  language.     The  military  commandants  ruary,  invited  the  rorte  to  the  conference.     It 
at  Alexandria  sent  word  that  they  would  take  premised  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo, 
orders  from  no  one  but  Arabi,  and  that  they  and  the  existing  international  engagements, 
would  not  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  order  which  was  unacceptable  to  the  Porte  and  scarce- 
twelve  hours  if  he  were  not  reinstated.    The  ly  met  the  views  of  the  powers.    The  Porte 
deputies,  the  officers,  and  the  ulemas  met  be-  did  not  hesitate  about  sending  the  commission. 
fore  Sultan  Pasha  and  united  in  a  demand  for  Dervish  Pasha  was  intrusted  with  this  delicate 
the  retention  of  Arabi  Pasha,  while  the  officers  business,  with  Achmet  Ratid,  Lebib,  and  the 
talked    about  deposing  the  Khedive.    Tevfik  Sheik  Ali  Metstad,  for  his  associates,  and  at- 
was  still  firm,  and  told  Sultan  Pasha,  who  pre-  tended  by  an  aide-de-camp  and  a  numerous 
sented  the  address,  that  the  officers  abused  the  suite.    The  Sultan  then  informed  the  powers  of 
name  of  the  Porte,  since  the  Sultan  had  sent  a  their  mission  to  restore  tranquillity,  maintain 
dispatch   commending  his  conduct.    Directly  the  status  quo,  and  sustain  the  Khedive.    In  a 
afterward  he  received  another  message  from  second  circular  on  the  subject  Said  Pasha  as- 
the  Sultan,  condemning  the  military  party,  and  sorted  that  the  regulation  of  Egyptian  afiairH 
telling  him  to  recommend  moderation  to  all,  was  a  prerogative  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  he 
so  as  to  escape  foreign  intervention.    Deputa-  saw  no  necessity  for  a  conference.    Id  Egypt, 
tioD^  from  the  university,  from  the  native  mer-  Arabi  was  still  the  only  minister  appointed,  the 
chants,  from  every  respectable  body,  brought  master  of  the  army,  and  the  hope  of  the  Na- 
the  same  request  to  the  Khedive  that  he  had  tionalists ;  while  the  Khedive  was  powerless, 
received  from  the  officers,  notables,  and  ulemas.  and  despised  as  the  slave  of  the  Europeans. 
Pressed  by  all  Egypt,  he  at  last  gave  way,  and  The  French  consul  attempted    to    constrain 
restored  Arabi  to  the  Ministry  of  War.    At  this  Arabi  to  submit  to  the  ultimatum,  and  pro- 
time  the  Khedive  received  a  telegram  from  the  posed  to  the  Khedive  to  make  Ragheb  Pasha 
Porte,  in  which  the  Sultan  offered  to  send  a  com-  Prime    Minister,   and    Abdallah    Minister    of 
missioner  to  Egypt  if  the  Khedive  would  make  War.      Arabi   declared,  contemptuously,   that 
a  formal  request  to  that  effect.    Mohamed  Tev-  the  threats  of  France  and  England  were  as  false 
fik  applied  to  the  consuls  for  advice.    Here  as  their  promises ;  that  if  they  should  venture 
again  the  discordant  note  in  the  Anglo-French  to  intervene  they  would  meet  with  a  vigorous 
concord  destroyed  the  effect  upon  the  Egyp-  resistance.     The  Turkish  commissioner    was 
tians  and  npon  the  Porte  of  the  ministerial  n^ceived  with  open  arms  by  the  Khedive.    The 
declarations,  the  common  ultimatum,  and  the  National  party  professed  devotion  to  the  right, 
aoited  squadrons.   Mr.  Malet  did  not  object  to  of  the  Sultan,  and  seemed  disposed  to  place  all 
thecomingofaTurkish  commissioner  if  it  would  their  trust  in  the  action  of  the  Porte  and  the 
prevent  disorders,    while  M.  Sinkiewicz  was  conference.    Ragheb  Pasha  formed  a  ministry 
anqualifiedly  opposed.   France  was  constrained  which  was  in  accord  with  the  Khedive.    The 
to  give  way  when  the  European  powers  unani-  truce  in  the  political  conflict  was  complete, 
mously  approved  the  Turkish  mediation,  and  There  was  every  prospect  that  the  appeal  of 
confined  her  efforts  to  preventing  the  inter-  the  Egyptians  to  Europe  for  administrative  in- 
vention from  taking  a  military  form.    A  note  dependence  would  be  eventually  successful ; 
of  the  dual  powers,  dated  May  29th,  demanded  that  the  conference  would  insist  on  the  restric- 
that  the  Sultan  should  confine  himself  to  ex-  tion  of  the  Control  and  the  diplomatic  agents 
pre^ng  approval  of  the  course  of  the  Khedive,  of  the  two  powers  to  their  legitimate  ftinc- 
aad  should  command  Arabi  Pasha  and  the  tions,  as  the  only  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques- 
ether  military  chiefs  to  come  to  Constantinople  tion.     The  popular  passions,    however,   rose 
and  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.    The  higher  with  the  prospect  of  the  deliverance 
Saltan  refused  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  of  the  Egyptians  from  their  enslavers.     The 
the  two  powers ;  so  that  they  were  restricted  smoldering  resentment,   hatred,  and  jealousy 
to  demanding  that  the  action  of  the  Porte  of  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  where  the  priv- 
dioald  not  go  beyond  the  sending  of  an  envoy  lieges  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  their  arrogance 
eliarged  with  the  mission  of  inviting  the  army  toward  the  natives,  and  the  ostentatious  display 
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of  their  extortionate  accnmnlations  were  con-  npon  tbe  iroDclads.    With  boundless  energy 

stantlj  seen  and  felt,  were  wrought  up  to  a  he  constructed  new  forts  and  made  thorough 

dangerous  pitch,  after  long  years  of  repression,  preparations  to  resiht  any  attempt  to    land 

by  the  sight  of  the  ironclads  in  the  harbor  and  troops. 

Arabics  warlike  preparations.  The  Europeans,  Meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Conbtan- 
who  had  all  along  clamored  for  intervention,  tinople.— The  conference  met  June  28d,  at 
were  more  overbearing  and  exasperating  in  Therapia,  on  the  Bosporus,  in  the  villa  of 
their  bearing  than  ever.  On  the  11th  of  June  Count  Corti,  the  Italian  embassador,  and  dean 
the  mutual  animosity  culminated  in  riot  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Constantinople, 
bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  Their  first  act  was  to  sign  a  self-denying  pro- 
Alexandria  Riots. — In  an  ordinary  street  tocol,  whereby  each  power  jtromised  not  to  be 
fight  a  Maltese  stabbed  an  Arab.  This  inci-  governed  by  its  own  interests,  but  to  accept 
dent  drove  the  native  population  into  a  fury,  whatever  solution  of  the  Egyptian  question 
just  as  a  few  months  before  a  riot  was  immi-  the  conference  decided  upon.  The  conference 
nent  when  a  soldier  was  murdered  by  a  sup-  next  approached  the  delicate  question  of  the 
posed  Italian.  The  Arab  population  of  Alex-  attitude  of  Turkey.  They  could  not  settle  the 
andria  collected  in  mobs  and  soon  worked  affairs  of  Egypt  without  the  assistance  of  the 
themselves  into  such  a  state  of  excitement  Porte,  which  had  already  formally  declared  the 
that  they  began  to  break  up  the  chairs  and  conference  to  be  useless,  and  which  met  their 
tables  in  the  streets,  and  set  upon  every  Euro-  overtures  with  the  accustomed  Fabian  subter- 
pean  who  was  found  abroad.  They  burst  into  fuges  of  Ottoman  diplomacy.  The  next  acts 
shops  and  invaded  the  European  quarter,  but  of  the  plenipotentiaries  after  the  signature  of 
were  kept  aloof  by  a  fusillade  from  every  house,  the  protocol  of  disinterestedness  were  a  resolu- 
About  seventy  Europeans  and  six  or  seven  bun-  tion  renouncing  isolated  action,  and  one  ac- 
dred  Arabs  were  slain.  The  following  day  the  knowledging  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan. 
Khedive,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Turkish  com-  Bombardment  of  Alexandria. — The  Eng- 
raissioner,  imposed  upon  Arabi  Pasha,  who  was  lish  and  French  Cabinets  saw  that  the  Egyp- 
the  actual  head  of  the  military  forces,  the  re-  tians  and  the  Porte  would  succeed  in  ousting 
sponsibility  of  keeping  order.  This  arrange-  them  from  the  direction  of  Egyptian  affairs, 
ment,  which  was  announced  to  be  only  pro-  and  that  the  council  of  embassadors  would  ap- 
visiohal,  completed  the  consternation  of  tbe  prove  the  new  state  of  things  which  was  being 
Europeans.  They  fled  panic-stricken,  and  in  a  established  in  Egypt.  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour, 
few  days  all  the  wealthy  residents  had  left  the  admiral  of  the  British  fleet  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  while  the  streets  of  Alexandria  were  had  instructions,  dating  from  tbe  I5th  of  May, 
filled  with  their  starving  dependents.  On  the  to  land  a  force  if  necessary  to  protect  the  Khe- 
I3th  the  Khedive  proceeded  with  Dervish  to  dive.  By  the  act  of  this  commander,  England 
Alexandria.  The  powers  sent  more  ironclads,  evaded  the  self-denying  protocol  and  com- 
and  labored  with  the  Porte  to  have  Turkish  meuced  a  course  of  active  intervention,  while 
troops  sent  to  Egypt.  The  Sultan  refused  to  pretending  not  to  have  broken  the  European 
enter  Egypt  to  execute  the  behests  of  the  West-  concert,  nor  to  have  departed  from  the  engage- 
em  powers,  and  still  held  aloof  from  the  con-  ments  entered  into  at  the  conference.  Egyp- 
ference.  On  the  1 6th  of  June,  through  the  in-  tian  soldiers  to  the  number  of  6,000,  it  was 
tercession  of  the  German  and  Austrian  consuls,  estimated,  had  been  busily  constructing  earth- 
the  Khedive  accepted  a  new  ministry,  which,  works  and  mounting  guns  since  the  29th  of 
however,  the  dual  powers  refused  to  recognize.  May.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey- 
Ragheb  was  retained  as  President  of  the  Coun-  mour  pretended  to  discover  that  the  fortifica- 
cil,  and  Arabi  Pasha  was  again  made  minister,  tions  constituted  a  danger  to  his  ships,  and  sent 
Business  was  at  a  stand-still  after  the  flight  of  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  the  work  npon 
the  Europeans.  A  large  proportion  of  the  city  them  should  cease,  or  the  fleet  would  open  nre. 
population  were  left  without  food  or  shelter.  The  Porte  demanded  through  the  Turkish  em- 
The  authority  of  the  Khedive  was  effaced.  He  bassador  at  Ix)ndon  that  the  bombardment 
acted  under  the  directions  of  Dervish  Pasha,  should  be  countermanded.  Toulba  Pasha,  com- 
who  was  treated  with  respect.  The  Sultan's  mandant  of  the  garrison,  protested  that  no  hos- 
agent  was  secretly  fomenting  the  rebellion,  tile  purpose  was  intended,  and  appealed  to  the 
The  only  activity  was  in  the  bellicose  prepara-  *'  well-known  humanity  "  of  the  English  com- 
tions  of  the  military.  The  government,  as  far  mander.  The  consuls  of  the  foreign  powers  at 
as  it  existed,  was  in  their  hands.  The  country  Alexandria,  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  sud- 
was  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  war.  Arabi  den  belligerent  announcement,  begged  the  Brit- 
Pasha  by  his  speeches  infused  into  the  meek  ish  admiral  to  withdraw  his  menace  until  they 
fatalists  of  the  Delta  a  holy  ardor  for  the  over-  had  used  their  offices  as  mediators,  but  he  held 
throw  of  the  foreigner.  While  he  enlisted  and  to  the  ultimatum.  Promises  were  given  thai 
drilled  soldiers,  the  conference  wasted  its  time  the  works  should  be  discontinued,  and  they 
in  interminable  negotiations  with  the  Porte,  were  apparently  deserted  in  the  day-time,  but 
The  Sultan  sent  a  decoration  to  Arabi  Pasha  at  it  was  seen  that  the  guns  were  manned  by 
this  time.  Toulba  Pasha,  the  commandant  at  flashing  the  electric  light  upon  them  on  the 
Alexandria,  mounted  guns  and  trained  them  night  of  the  8th,  and  a  reconnoitering  party 
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obeM*ved  mea  moantiog  oannoix  in  one  of  the  The  fleet  waa  divided  into  tvo  sqnadrona, 

minor   forta.     Declaring  this  a  breach  of  the  one  working  inside  the  oater  harbor,  the  other 

engwement,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  de-  engaging  the  forta  along  the  sea-froDt,  while 

nunded  on  the  9th  thftt  the  forta  ahoiild  be  the  Inflexible  and  the  T£m6raire  placed  them- 

t«mporari]7  anrrendered  to  the  Engliab,  to  be  selves  in  the  Corvette  and  the  Boorgaa  Pawes, 


diamsntled  within  twenty-four  honrs.  All  the 
foreign  ships  .now  left  the  harbor,  while  the 
British  ironclads  took  position  and  cleared  for 

Tike  -western  harbor,  divided  b;  a  mole  into 
the  oater  and  inner  harbora,  was  defended  by 
Fort  Raa-el-Tin  at  the  eitremtt;  of  the  penia- 

sola  on  which  the  town  is  bnilt;  by  Fort  Mara- 
boot,  five  miles  distant,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  onter  harbor;  and  by  the  powerful  Meks 
fort,  witb  eigbty-one  gnns.  at  the  central  point 
of  the  crc»cent-shaped  shore.  The  latter  was 
(npported  by  a  multitude  of  outworks  alocg 
the  sltore.  Unrsa-cl-Eanat  fort,  on  the  ehore 
of  the  outer  harbor,  was  nuinanned.  Along  the 
■*i-wall  of  ibe  town  were,  besides  the  Rasfl- 
Tin  fort,  with  Iwenty-toDr  gans,  Forta  Aida 
and  Castle  Pharos  on  the  other  jutting  arm  of 
the  peninsnliL,  Che  latter  overhanging  the  month 
of  tlie  eastern  harbor.  The  western  harbor  is  ap- 
proached thniagh  three  passes  winding  among 
■pju  and  nhoals,  called  the  Corvette,  the  Bour- 
gas,  and  the  Uorabout  Passes. 


constituting  a  reserve  squadron  ready  to  anp- 

Siort  either  division.  The  strength  of  the  eight 
ronclada  which  with  the  gnnboats  Bittern. 
Condor,  Beacon,  Decoy,  and  Cygnet,  composed 
the  attacking  fleet,  was  as  follows: 
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The  British  force  counted  altogether  8,1539 
men  and  102  guns.  No  two  of  the  ironclads 
were  of  the  same  design.  The  three  broadside 
ships,  the  Alexandra,  Sultan,  and  Superb,  com- 
posed the  outer  squadron,  which  was  given  the 
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task  of  gilencing  tbe  forts  nioag  tbe  sen-froDt, 
beginning  with  Kas-el-TiD  and  eoding  with  Fort 
PharoB.  The  Alexandra  is  of  the  box-battery 
type  with  deeply  recessed  bows  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  end-on  fire.    The  Saltan  is  of  the 


of  men  at  once,  diamonnt  )tnns,  and  blow  op 
magadnes  in  tbe  eartbworLs.  Two  of  the 
broadside  ships  were  at  tuiolior  from  the  firat, 
and  after  a  while  all  tbe  abips  of  both  squad- 
rons anchored  to  secnre  more  accnrate  firing. 
The  gnnboats  remained  in  motion,  and  escaped 
almost  wilboDt  a  sliot. 

The  bombardtnent  began  at  seven  o'clock  <hi 
tbe  morning  of  tbe  1 1th  of  Jolj.     It  lai^d  ten 


Tonnage,  11,400. 


line  oat  of  range  of  the  forts,  pouring  tbeir 
heavy  shells  into  Fort  Meks  from  Central  Pass, 
and  into  Forts  Aida  and  Pharos,  which  thay 
sacceeded  in  silencing.  The  Inflexible  ia  one 
of  the  most  powerful  tnrret-shipa  afloat.  The 
Tim^raira  is  the  only  existing  example  of  the 
barbette  type,  wbich  is  coining  in  favor  with 
naval  authorities.  Slie  ran  agronnd  in  tbe  he- 
ginning  of  the  action,  and  was  only  released 
after  several  hours  by  the  aid  of  two  of  the 
gunboats ;  but  all  the  time  ber  fire  was  par- 
ticularly effective.  The  Invincible,  the  Mnn- 
BTcb,  and  tlie  Penelope  constituted  the  inside 
squadron,  attacking  Uie  forts  at  the  western 
end  of  the  bay  from  within  tbe  outer  harbor. 
These  are  veasels  of  tbe  old  class.  Tlie  Pe- 
nelope, haviog  the  lightest  draaght  of  all,  was 
able  to  work  effectively  at  close  range.  The 
^nboats  Condor  and  Cygnet  could  unsb  up 
into  closer  quarters,  and  aided  materially  in  the 

The  plan  of  Admiral  Seymonr  was  to  engage 
the  enemy  all  along  the  line,  atid  harass  him 
with  an  iiircssant  bombardment.  Tbe  ships 
moved  at  tirst  in  oblique  lines,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  gunners  were  nnable  to  get  their  ex- 
act distance,  as  tbey  had  to  constantly  vary  the 
range.  The  forts,  on  tbe  other  hand,  presented 
ft  fixed  target,  into  which  the  eight  ironclads 
ponred  a  ceaseless  hail  of  sheila  weighing  some 
258,  some  410,  some  e4T,  and  those  of  tlie  81 -ton 
guns,  1,T04  pounds.  The  firing  was  very  inac- 
curate ;  but  enough  of  it  was  effective  to  knAok 
tbe  atone  forte  into  ruins,  kill  whole  sqnads 


and  a  half  honrs.    Most  of  tbe  forta  attacked 

were  silenced.  The  fire  from  some  of  theTQ 
was  heavy  and  sustained.  Tbe  discipline  anA 
fortitude  displayed  by  tbe  Egyptian  cannonee'vs 
were  admirable.  Tbeir  fire  was  extremely  ao:- 
curat«  as  regards  direction,  hnt  in  elevation  tl>  ^^ 
generally  failed.  Tbe  round  shot  which  hit  t^  ~^f 
vessels  did  Utile  damage,  while  none  of  the  co  "^Ki 
cal  shells  struck  the  ships. 

The  honibardment  would  have  been  ca"  -i* 
tinned  longer  if  the  commander  had  not  lanr  "~^' 
a  force  to  disable  Fort  Meks,  It  landed  ^^Ml* 
strong  and  found  the  fort  abandoned.  Itst  — ^< 
)0-inch  guns  were  blown  ap  and 'the  rest  spik__;^' 
The  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  ah*^^"^ 
and  the  berracka  and  houses  around  shatte:  —^' 
to  pieces  by  the  shells.  Ras-el-Tin  Fort  ^^^^ 
in  the  same  condition,  the  adjacent  pal  -^ 
greatly  damaged  and  partly  burned,  and  ~ 
light-house  nearly  destroyed.  Fort  Pharos  i^^*"^ 
silenced,  its  magazine  blown  up,  and  guns  i-^^  ' 
mounted.  Fort  Marabout  was  badly  batte.  ^^' 
but  not  destroyed.     A  gallant  incident  of  ~  ' 

battle^was  tbe  dash  of  the  gun  boat  Ooiidor,cc 
manded  by  Commander  Lord  Charles  Bea 
ford,  close  under  the  guns  of  this  fort,  wh^^— ■• 
was  harassing  the  ships  considerably,  to  ' 

lence  them.  Tbe  buildings  of  the  city  sufTe.  '^''' 
much.  Several  shells  from  the  Inflexible  bc^^^^-^j" 
directly  over  the  town,  and  shells  from  all  ''' 

deep -draught  vessels,  which  were  obliged ^^ 

engage  tbe  forts  at  distances  of  3,000  or  ^.^■"V^ 

jarda,  occarionally  fell  in  the  town.     The *' 

exandra  was  struck  twenty-five  times,  and  K-    '^ 
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two  pins  disabled.  The  lavincible 
waa  pierced  by  six  sbota.  The 
Penelope  had  a  gaa  diaabled.  The 
casualties  on  the  British  side  were 
odIj  six  killed  and  tweoty-eiglit 
wounded.  Tlie  luss  of  life  on  tbe 
Egyptian  side  nm  very  greaL  It 
waa  only  by  killing  all  the  gunners 
that  most  of  tbe  pieces  on  the 
earthworks  were  silenced. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
was  an  event  of  great  technical  im- 
portance, and  of  practical  interest 
to  the  nations  which  have  expend- 
ed hnge  sums  on  monster  iron- 
clads. It  proved  that  these  float- 
ing fortresses  are  able  to  cope  with 
shore-batteries,  and  will  stand  the 
Bra  longer.  The  conditioos  of  the 
trial  were,  however,  very  favor- 
able to  the  ships.  The  Egyptian 
gunnery  was  too  defective  to  show 
the  amount  of  damage  which  can 
be  inflicted  upon  the  ships.  Their 
ammunition  was  not  of  the  moat 
auitable  kind.  The  British  ships, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  were  favored 
with  on  exceptionally  still  sea, 
and  their  artillerists  had  complete 
chails  of  tbe  bay,  so  that  the  ele- 
viitions  coald  be  calculated  at  once, 
without  Iho  necessity  of  experi- 
mental cross-ranging.  The  engage- 
ment at  Alexandria  taught  one  im- 
portant lesson  regarding  the  de- 
fense against  the  heavy  ordnance 
of  modern  ironclad  frigates.  It  ia, 
that  earthworks  affonl  an  excellent 
protection.  Shells  from  the  61-ton 
guns,  exploding  among  sand-bags, 
inflicted  no  injury.  They  threw  up 
great  clouds  of  dnst,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  whole  structure  waa 
leveled  ;  but  when  the  air  cleared 
tbe  guns  were  seen  to  be  in  the 
same  position.  It  was  necessary 
to  hit  the  gans  themselves  to  ta- 
lence  these  batteries.  Uasonry  is 
useless  against  sncb  guns ;  the 
strongest  granite  walls  were  shiv- 
ered with  a  single  shot.  The  next 
morning  fire  was  opened  upon  Fort 
Aida  and  Castle  Pharns.  After  a 
few  shots  a  white  flag  waa  hoisted 
off  Raa-el-Tin.  Lientenant  Lamb- 
ton  proceeded  in  the  Bittern  to 
demand  tbe  surrender  of  Forts 
Ajami,  Ueks,  and  Marabout.  He 
saw  Toulba  Pasha  on  board  the 
Khedive's  yacht  Mahronssa,  who 
Stated  his  inability  To  conclude 
terras  witbont  consulting  the  Khe- 
dive and  his  ministers  at  Ramleh. 
When  tlie  time  given  for  his  an- 
swer had  gone  by,  the  British  fired 
one  ahot,  which  was  not  returned. 
Another  white  flag  was  seen  flying 
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that  aft^mooD  The  EfcyptlnQ  troops  dnnni; 
the  day  evaonated  Alezaodna,  and  retreated 
Into  the  intenor  Their  gilent  withdrawal 
after  opening  neKOtiations  was  characterized 
hj  the  Englieb  as  on  act  of  treacher; 
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Most  of  the  population  had  fled  from  Alex- 
andria during  the  bombardment.  When  it  was 
deserted  by  the  troops,  ehookint;  sceoes  of  pil- 
lage and  deHtraction  eaaned.  fiame  person  in 
aathoritj,  probably  Mahmond  Samj,  gave  tlie 
signal  to  plunder  and  fire  the  Enropean  qnnrter. 
The  ragamuffins  who  abonnd  in  the  Levantine 
cities  reveled  in  the  saturnalia  of  rohbary  and 
vengeance.  Stragglers  from  the  arrav  set  the 
example.    Finely-built  streets  in  the  European 

Snarterwerebamedtothegronnd.  Tberichlj- 
Drnished  shops  were  most  of  them  gutted,  and 
most  of  the  merchandise  wat  destroyed  by  the 

f'lllagers  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  street. 
he  conflagration  lit  the  skj  the  night  after 
Arabi's  departure.  Europeans  who  had  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  banks  and  offlces  bar- 
ricaded the  houses,  and  kept  the  mob  oS  with 
their  fire-arm^.  When  the  scenes  of  fury  abated 
they  daxhed  down  to  the  sliore  in  bands,  and 
were  taken  on  board  the  shipi.  Admiral  Sey- 
roonr  telegraphed  that  the  town  had  been  given 
op  to  "Bedouins"  to  plunder,  and  in  a  second 
dispatch  that  it  was  "convicts,"  who  had  been 
set  loose  to  loot  the  city.  On  the  morning  of 
the  following  day  the  English  ventured  to  dis- 
enibark  and  take  possession  of  the  deserted 
town.  The  admiral  on  the  13th  landed  par- 
ties of  marines  to  stay  the  wild  havoo.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  was  given  the  direction  of 
the  police  measures,  aasisled  by  M^or  Tullocb, 


the  chief  of  the  landing  party  at  Fort  Mela. 

Commodore  Nicholson,  of  the  United  States 
NavT  sent  a  detachment  of  marinee,  who  stood 
guard  at  the  American  consulate,  and  assist- 
ed m  maintaining  order.  The  Russian,  Ger- 
man and  Greek  commanders  followed  tbe 
example  and  landed  small  parties.  The  in- 
habitants soon  flocked  back  to  the  city.  Every 
Arab  waved  a  white  handkerchief  as  a  signal 
of  peace  or  wore  a  red  band  in  token  of  fidelity 
to  the  Khedive.  When  there  was  any  evidence 
or  appearance  of  their  having  joined  in  tho 
looting  they  were  shot  with  Bttte  formality. 
The  mannes  were  particularly  zealous  in  this 
ha^ty  justice.  Bv  the  17tl>  6,800  soldiers  and 
mannes  were  ashore.  The  Tamar  bad  arrived 
with  nearly  a  thousand  marines  on  board,  and 
two  regiments  had  been  sent  f^om  Limasol,  in 
Cyprus.  The  British  Government  were  se- 
verely blamed,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  not 
having  troops  ready  to  land  in  time  to  save 
Alexandria  from  pillage  and  arson.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone explained  that  they  were  precluded  from 
landing  an  army  by  the  protocol  of  sole  action. 
Tlie  damage  was  taxed  by  the  suflerera  in  their 
claims  presented  before  the  commission  of  in- 
qmry  sobseqaentlv  appointed  by  the  Khedive, 
at  a  total  of  $30,000,000.  • 

The  Ehediva  remained  during  the  bombard- 
ment in  the  palace  at  Raraleh,  with  Dervish 
Pasha,  A  force  of  800  men  was  sent  with 
orders  to  murder  the  Khedive,  bat  Arabi  came 
and  countermanded  the  order,  leaving  the  aol- 
diers  as  a  gaard.  The  English,  as  soon  as  they 
landed,  sent  a  guard  to  Tevfik  Pasha,  who  had 
come  down  to  the  Ras-e!-Tin  Palace.  Mahmoud 
Baroudi,  and  all  the  ministers,  except  Arabi, 
presented  themselves  at  the  palace. 

Fbootutiohs  at  thb  CoitFEBExcx. — lo  the 
diplomatic  discasslons  between  the  joint  pro- 
tecting powers,  England  had  the  advantage  of 
an  untrammeled  position,  while  France  was 
fettered  by  difficulties  on  every  side.  England 
insisted  upon  intervention  and  the  Buppresst(»i 
of  the  national  Government  This  policy  had 
been  marked  out  by  Gambetta,  and  the  French 
Cabinet  was  in  a  situation  where  it  could  not 
reverse  it,  although  Egyptian  independence 

•  The  urlcDt  aiiiul  of  lb*  Ptolnnlu  mnilned  don  u 
tbaeiwch  oftliBEistsni  Empire  one  or  IhsluBntwid  ricb- 
eat.  and  »u  ilK  dlitinful'Ind  u  one  of  the  mial  Imlralent 
dilci  In  lbs  worid.  Atlrr  the  Anb  miqnMt  It  wm  scllpMd 
bf  the  neirl^-lbiinded  fUto.  toS  Maidlljr  decUned  dnrloK  Iba 
middle  MKVK  It  wu  entlnlr  rnlBed  by  the  Turklib  nmqiiHt 
In  1511.  ud  It  the  tlmeorthe  Frnich  eijiedltloD  Ib  II9B  then 
wunolhlng  but  idoMfrof  AnbhoM  botdlnc  iboot  S,OM 
lolubltsnt*.  Mehemel  All  dbnnied  tb«  nwilMBde*  of  lb* 
■iti'.  ud  TSTlTed  lu  eatnmenlil  itmtDeH  b7  elHrinc  Oct  the 
hArbnn  ud  dltnUoE  Ibe  Miihiii"iidiafa  CuwL  which  brltin 
tteth  witn  Itotn  ths  RoMlti  bnnch  at  the  nilg. 
proeperoLu  u  Ibo  Mi-pnrlfor  the  o'lrliad  c 
cammerrlil  capital  of  the  Nile  DflU  Dnderwem 


Englljh  all  T«a]dcd, 
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found  mQcb  sympathy  in  France,  and  would  be  with  England  to  the  extent  necessary  to  main- 
more  conducive  to  French  interests  than  any  tain  France^s  position  as  joint  protecting  pow- 
form  of  intervention  except  an  aggressive  as-  er.    The  deputies  6rst  granted  the  minis^try  a 
aertion  of  French  preponderance,  which  would  credit  of  7,000,000  francs.    On  the  18th  of 
endanger  the  relations  of  the  republic  with  July  the  announcement  of  the  calling  out  of 
Eorope.    England  was  shrewdly  accommodat-  the  reserves  was  made  in  the  Britisii  Parlia- 
ing  and  yielding.    She  had  been  the  first  to  ment.    On  the  24th  the  Prime  Minister  asked 
propose  a  reference  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty  for  a  vote  of  credit,  which  he  placed  at  the 
to  the  powers.    She  expressed  a  willingness  absurdly  small  sum  of  £2,800,000,  to  be  raised 
to  agree  to  an  intervention  by  the  Porte,  or  to  by  adding  l^d.  to  the  income-tax.    The  dis- 
midertake  a  joint  intervention  with  France,  patch  of  an  Indian  contingent  had  been  an- 
Anj  action  must  result  in  a  stronger  assertion  nounced  on  the  18th.    The  expenses  of  the 
of  England's  paramount  interests  and  the  sac-  Indian  force  it  was  proposed  should  be  borne 
rifice  of  the  j)olitlcal  preponderance  of  France,  by  the  Indian  Exchequer.    On  the  same  day 
which  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  that  the  military  credit  was  voted  by  the  Brit- 
eentarj,  and  was  strengthened  by  social  influ-  ish  Commons  the  French  minister  applied  for 
ence  and  moral  prestige  far  outweighing  those  an  additional  vote.     It  was  stated  that  French 
of  Great  Britain.    The  intervention  of  Turkey  action  would  be  confined  to  the  protection  of 
as  the  mandatory  of  the  powers  was  Frey-  the  Suez  Canal,  since  the  powers  had  refused 
cinet'9  final  proposition.    England  agreed  to  to  sanction  an  Anglo-French  military  interven- 
that,  as  she  agreed  to  every  positive  proposi-  tion.    The  French  Chamber,  appealed  to  on 
Hon,  although  favoring  most  the  interposition  the  one  hand  by  Gambetta,  who  vigorously  at- 
of  the  Sultan  as  sovereign  lord.     In  order  to  tacked  the  Government  for  their  tame  attitude, 
safeguard  French  interests  in  Africa  and  make  and  on  the  other  by  the  ministry  with  a  fine- 
easier  the  acceptance  of  Turkish  intervention  drawn  and   scarcely  intelligible    scheme  for 
in  France,  Freycinet  imposed  the  condition  keeping  up  the  Anglo-French  alliance  without 
that  tlie  expeditionary  force  should  be  com-  leaving  the  European  concert,  concluded  that 
manded  bj  French  and  English  officers.    After  it  was  safer  and  more  dignified  to  assume  no 
the  bombardment  the  conference  agreed  upon  share  of  the  responsibility  of  breaking  the  con- 
the  sending  of  a  Turkish  force  to  restore  order  cert  and  coercing  the  Egyptians.    Freycinet 
in  Egypt.    They  were  to  act  under  the  direc-  resigned  upon  the  rejection  of  the  supplement- 
tion  of  the  Khedive,  and  to  retire  in  three  ary  credit,  and  Duclero  formed  a  Cabinet  with 
months,  leaving  all  future  arrangements  to  be  the  policy  of  passivity  and  expectant^e.    When 
decided  upon  by  the  powers.    In  this  form  the  Gambetta  first  initiated  the  plan  of  dual  inter- 
sdieme  was  presented  to  the  Porte  in  an  iden-  vention,  a  counter-alliance  of  the  Eastern  pow- 
tical  note  on  July  16th.     The  Sultan  could  ers — Russia,   Austria,   Germany,  and  Italy — 
have  no  possible  interest  in  lending  himself  as  was  in  the  process  of  formation.    Now  that 
an  instrument  to  enforce  the  will  of  England  England  proposed  to  take  possession  of  Egypt 
and  France  in  Egypt.    "With  nothing  to  gain,  alone,  there  was  intense  opposition  in  St.  Pe- 
he  woold  have  sacrificed  at  one  cast  the  fruits  tersburg,  and  there  were  murmurs  at  Rome  and 
of  his  laborious  efforts  to  restore  the  influence  Vienna,  but  no  combined  action  was  possible. 
of  the  Caliph.    Any   hostile   action    against  Russia  had  no  objections  to  the  annexation 
Arabi  would  have  been  as  unpopular  in  Tur-  even  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain,  but  it  should 
kej  aa  in  Egypt.    Arabi  and  his  army  were  be  at  the  price,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Em- 
regarded  as  Moslem  heroes.    The  softas  and  peror  Nicholas,  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Bos- 
alemas  of  Stamboul  declared,  with  the  pious  porus  and  Constantinople  by  Russia.    Prince 
doctors  of  Cairo,  that  Arabi  would  be  bound  Bismarck  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  through 
by  the  Mohammedan  law  to  disobey  and  resist  his  influence  over  Austria  and  Italy.    It  was, 
the  Caliph  himself  if  restrained  in  his  efforts  perhaps,   the  frustration    of  this  traditional 
to  redeem  the  territory  of  Islam  from  the  yoke  scheme   for    Russian    aggrandizement  which 
of  unbelievers.   The  Porte  temporized  as  usual,  now  actuated  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
It  did  not  reject  the  principle  of  intervention,  frantic  protests  of  his  friend  the  Sultan, 
but  objected  to  the  conditions,  which,  between  The  Khedive  had  ordered  the  cessation  of 
the  jealousy  of  France  and  the  ambitious  de-  war  preparations,  and  had  summoned  Arabi 
Bgns  of  England,  were  so  framed  as  to  pre-  before  him  in  vain ;  but  it  was  some  time  after 
Tent  the   peaceful  solution  of   the  Egyptian  the  English  obtained  charge  of  the  person  of 
difficnlty  by  a  simple  demonstration  of  the  au-  the  Khedive  before  they  could  induce  him  to 
thority  of  the  Sultan,  a  solution  which  would  proclaim  Arabi  a  rebel,  and  discharge  him  from 
have  been  as  welcome  to  Egypt  as  to  Europe,  the  post  of  Minister  of  War.    This  was  inevi- 
Great  Britain  was  preparing  as  secretly  as  pos-  table,  since  Arabi,  in  order  to  rouse  the  people 
able  but  with  all  possible  speed  for  war  at  the  to  resistance,  and  carry  out  the  role  of  de- 
time  when  she  signed  the  identical  note.   Frey-  fender  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Islam  against  the 
onet,  although  he  had  abandoned  the  aggres-  infidel  usurpers,  was  obliged  to  denounce  Tev- 
si^e  policy  of  Gambetta,  and  was  desirous  of  fik  as  the  slave  of  the  Giaours,  and  assume  the 
having  the  Egyptian  question  settled  by  the  character  of  dictator.     The  Notables  refused, 
Eoropean  concert,  was  prepared  to  co-operate  however,  to  declare  Tevtik  a  traitor.     The 
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Khedive^s  proclamation  appeared  on  the  same 
day  with  one  from  Arabi  Pasha,  characterizing 
Tevfik  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  re- 
ligion. Furnished  with  this  proclamation  of 
the  Khedive,  the  British  embassador  to  the 
Porte,  Lord  Dufferin,  announced  to  the  con- 
ference the  dispatch  of  a  British  expedition 
to  Egypt,  explaining  that  the  Alexandrian  forts 
were  destroyed  as  a  measure  of  defense,  and 
that  the  expedition  was  necessitated  by  force 
majeure,  and  was  not  to  be  construed  as  *'  iso- 
lated action^'  or  a  breach  of  the  protocol  de 
dennteresaement,  but  was  solely  intended  to  re- 
store peace  and  order,  to  secure  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  The  Porte  was 
the  only  Cabinet  which  was  deeply  interested 
in  keeping  the  English  out  of  Egypt.  The 
proposition  of  the  conference,  that  the  Sultan 
should  forcibly  sappress  the  movement  which 
he  had  encouraged,  and  take  up  arms  against 
the  defenders  of  Dar-ul-Islam,  a  Moslem  land, 
as  the  mandatory  of  the  powers,  was  an  im- 
possible course.  He  sought  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings as  long  as  possible,  and  looked  in  vain 
for  a  friendly  combination  in  Europe  to  prevent 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt.  The  Russian 
embassador,  M.  Onou,  was  instructed  by  his 
government  not  to  attend  the  conference, 
which  England  by  her  isolated  action  had  set 
at  naught ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  returned  to 
the  meetings.  The  Porte  replied  to  the  invita- 
tion to  subdue  the  Egyptian  rebellion  with 
Turkish  forces  by  declaring  a  willingness  to 
enter  the  conference.  Said  and  Assam  Pashas 
ap,J3ared  at  the  conference  on  July  26th.  They 
anaounced  tliat  the  Sultan  did  not  reject  the 
principle  of  a  military  occupation,  but  that  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  identical  note  would 
have  to  be  reconsidered.  The  announcement 
of  the  British  expedition  was  now  met  with  a 
declaration  that  the  Sultan  would  send  troops 
to  Alexandria,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  identical  note.  The  Conference,  after  ac- 
cord was  re-established,  only  sat  as  a  matter  of 
form,  remaining  passive  and  neutral  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued  between  Turkey  and 
England.  Great  Britain  pretended  to  accept 
Turkish  co-operation,  but  demanded  as  a  pre- 
liminary that  the  Sultan  should  proclaim  Arabi 
a  rebel.  The  ulemas  of  Stamboul,  as  well  as 
of  the  Azhar  Mosque  at  Cairo,  protested  th.it 
Arabi  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  rebel  when 
protecting  a  Mussulman  country  against  the 
asrgression  of  a  Christian  power.  The  highest 
authorities  in  Mohammedan  law,  the  professors 
at  Cairo,  declared  that  it  would  cost  the  Sultan 
his  caliphate  if  he  took  part  with  the  infidels. 
The  Sultan  sent  a  force  of  8,000  men  to  Suda 
Bay,  ready  to  land  in  Egypt  at  a  moment^s 
notice.  A  military  convention  was  submitted 
to  the  Porte  by  Earl  Dufferin.  The  English 
desired  the  proclamation  declaring  the  Egyptian 
army  to  be  rebels,  and  would  have  liked  to  have 
a  Turkish  force  posted  in  Egypt  for  the  moral 
effdct,  but  insisted  on  having  it  placed  under 


their  control.    The  conditions  of  the  military 
convention  were  as  follow : 

• 

1.  That  the  Turkish  contixupent  should  be  restricted 
to  5,000  men.  2.  That  it  should  land  at  Aboukir. 
Damietta,  or  Rosetta.  8.  That  its  movementa  and 
operations  should  be  reflated  by  a  previous  agree- 
ment between  the  English  and  Turkish  coraimaDd- 
ers.  4.  That  a  Turkish  military  oommissioner  should 
be  attached  to  the  Ensrlish  headquarters  and  an  £d^- 
lish  commissioner  to  uie  Turkish  headquarters  ;  ana, 
5.  That  the  English  and  Turkish  troops  should  evacu- 
ate Egypt  simultaneously. 

Said  Pasha  proposed  modifications  which 
would  place  Turkey  in  an  independent  and  co- 
ordinate position.  Lord  Dnnerin  refused  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  conference.  He 
resorted  to  Turkish  evasion  and  procrastination 
to  prevent  a  settlement,  while  the  military 
operations  were  being  pushed  forward.  At 
last,  when  the  English  had  seized  Port  Said 
and  were  ready  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  he 
obtained  the  desired  proclamation  from  the 
Sultan  in  return  for  permission  to  send  a  Turk- 
ish force  to  Port  Said.  He  then  qnibbled 
about  the  form  of  the  proclamation,  and,  after 
accepting  that,  about  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  were,  he  said,  that  the  Turkish 
troops  might  **  proceed  to  "  Port  Said,  not  that 
they  might  **  land  "  there,  until  Arabi's  force 
was  crushed.  The  British  embassador  then 
announced  that  a  military  convention  was  no 
longer  necessary,  and  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tions. 

British  Interests  in  Egypt. — The  British 
interests  in  the  Suez  Canal  as  the  route  of  mili- 
tary communication  with  India  and  Australia 
were  advanced  as  the  all-sufficient  ground  for 
the  Egyptian  expedition.  The  neutrality  of 
the  canal  is  guaranteed  by  Europe.  Its  safety 
was  not  at  all  imperiled  by  the  political  changes 
in  Egypt,  whatever  might  have  been  their  out- 
come. Except  as  being  nominally  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Khedive,  as  being  touched  by 
a  railroad  from  Cairo  at  two  points,  and  as  de- 
riving its  supplies  of  fresh  water  from  the  in- 
terior, it  was  entirely  outside  of  the  influence 
of  events  in  Egypt.  The  main  object  of  the 
war  with  the  British  Government  was  doubt- 
lessly to  alter  the  status  quo  of  the  canal  by  a 
definite  assertion  of  the  paramount  interests  of 
England  before  Europe,  and  the  assumption  of 
a  priority  and  predominance  in  Egypt  which 
will  prevent  any  hostile  power  from  ever  using 
its  government  to  politically  harass  England 
or  belligerently  menacing  the  connection  with 
India  from  Egyptian  soil.  Another  political 
reason  given  was  to  maintain  Tevfik  Pasha  on 
the  throne  on  which  England  and  France  had 
placed  him.  There  were  various  important 
pecuniary  and  commercial  interests  which, 
though  seen  to  have  been  operative  in  the 
train  of  events  through  which  Great  Britain 
"drifted  into  the  war,^'  were  not  acknowledged 
as  motives,  except  two  or  three  of  them  in  a 
secondary  degree.  The  interest  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  solvency  and  good  faith  of 
Egypt  was  involved  to  the  extent  of  the  5  per 


cent  annnal  interest  on  the  Khedive's  176,603 
sliarea,  two  fifths  uf  the  ori^Dsl  capital  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Government  for  the 
£4,000,000  in  cash,  which  interest,  amounting 
t4>  £l9»,83&a  jear.is  paid  in  lieu  of  the  profiLi 
op  to  1894,  to  which  date  the  dividends  were 
already  alienated  by  tha  Khedive  to  the  Snez 
Canal  Company. 

Of  the  mercantile  interests  threatened  or 
•liid  to  be  threatened  by  the  Egyptian  im- 
Lro^lio,  the  most  important  and  the  most  de- 
Mrcingof  being  defended  were  those  of  British 
commerce  in  the  Suez  Canal,  Of  the  17,207 
ihips  with  an  agfrretcate  tonnage  of  S3,244,4£2 
tons  which  passed  the  canal  from  the  time  it 
wsa  opened  in  December,  18Q9,  till  the  end  of 
1981,  13,860,  with  a  total  capacity  of  26,779,- 
641  tons,  were  British.  The  French  came  next 
in  the  amount  of  tonnage,  but  it  was  only  about 
one  twelfth  aa  much  as  the  British.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  tolls  collected  in  that  period 
was  about  $S4,3TO.0OO,  averaging  $1.90  a  ton 
■od  (3,660  a  ship,  the  average  tonnage  of  the 
ships  paMiDg  through  being  1,933  tone.  In  the 
rear  ending  in  April,  1882,  of  the  3,006  ves- 
•els,  Bggregating  4,257,000  tons,  which  passed 
throogh  the  canal,  2,484,  of  8,512,000  tons,  were 
Brilisli.  About  one  fourth  of  the  total  capital 
iDvesti^d  in  British  shipping  is  engaged  in  the 
Suez  Canal  traffic 

The  Caupaiom.— The  preparations  for  tha 
war  of  occupation  were  entirely  secret  np  to 
the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 
Tboi  the  Bntiah  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 


move  forward,  and  preparations  went 
m  more  actively  and  openly  in  England  and 
India.     A  force  of  about  6,000  men,  nnder 
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General  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  was  collected 
gradually  frcm  the  Mediterranean  stations, 
wliich  held  Alexandria  while  the  first  reserves 
of  the  English  army  were  being  mobilized. 
The  army  reform  in  England  is  not  yet  com- 

Slete,  and  although  discipline  and  morale  have 
eteriorated  through  the  short-service  system, 
mobilization  is  still  slujigish.  While  a  thor- 
oDghly  appointed  corps  was  getting  ready  in 
England  and  a  body  of  Indian  troops  was 
being  equipped  to  meet  it  in  Egypt,  the  gar- 
rison at  Alexandria  made  frequent  reconnais- 
sances, but  did  not  venture  to  engage  Arabi. 
although  they  were  strong  enough  to  meet 
the  force  which  he  then  had.  A  sharp  skir- 
mish occurred  on  the  Gth  of  August.  The  Egyp- 
tiaus  intrenched  tbemeelves  at  Eafr-Bowar 
and  strengthened  the  fortitications  at  Aboa- 
kir.  New  recruits  flocked  to  Arabi's  camp 
by  thousands.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish expedition  he  organized  a  military  govern- 
ment which  covered  the  whole  country,  bad 
every  point  guarded,  and  animated  the  mild 

Eopulation  of  the  Delta  with  the  spirit  of  war. 
t  was  over  a  month  nftcr  the  bombardment 
before  tlie  English  army  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria. 

Arabi  erected  strong  fortiH cations  at  Kafr- 
Dowar,  a  triple  line  of  formidable  earthworks. 
With  the  railroads  of  the  Delta  at  bis  command 
he  was  able  to  concentrate  at  any  point.  All 
along  the  line  from  Meks  to  Tel-e'-Kebir  his 
garrisons  confronted  tlie  invaders  from  behind 
powerful  intrencliments.  lie  bad  altogether 
about  70,000  men,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cannon.  They  were  aided  by  the  Bedouins,  who 
might  have  proved  formidable  irregulars,  and 
did  harass  the  English  wherever  they  had  an 
opportunity.  The  Egyptian  army  was  anned 
with  Remington  rifles  and  Kmpp  guns  of  all 
calibers.  They  had  an  abundance  of  ammu- 
nition, their  commissariat  was  amply  supplied, 
tbeir  transport  was  unexceptionable.  The  bulk 
of  the  forces  were  at  first  at  Eafr-Dowar ;  and 
then,  when  the  British  established  themselves 
on  the  Suez  Canal,  they  were  massed  at  Tel-el- 
Eebir.  There  were  besides  3,000  men  at  Meks 
11,000  in  the  forts  of  Aboukir,  8,000  under 
Abdelal  in  Damictta  and  the  neighboring  forts, 
and  a  garrison  of  1 1,000  at  Cairo. 

The  expeditionarv  force  sent  from  England 
LOnsisted  of  1,010  officers  and  21,200  men,  with 
64  field-guns,  6,600  horses,  and  600  pack-ani- 
mals. The  English  anthorities  had  scr.t  orders 
to  America  and  other  countries  to  have  mules 
ready  to  send  on,  but  were  precluded  from 
buying  them  before  Parliament  granted  sup- 
plies for  the  war.  Their  transport  service  was 
therefore  crippled  throughout  the  campaign. 
Re- enforcements  were  sent  on  afterward  of 
10,600  men  and  2fi0  ofiicers.  The  Indian  aux- 
iliaries numbered  170  officers  and  7,100  men. 
The  British  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  Angnst 
15th.  lie  ordered  the  troops  who  had  landed 
to  re-embark,  and  on  the  19tli  the  whole  force 
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sailed  away  in  five  ironclads  and  nxteen  trans- 
port-ships. 

General  Wolseley  gave  out  that  he  meant  to 
force  the  enemy^s  stronghold  at  Aboukir,  and 
from  there  assail  his  right  at  Kafr-Dowar.  It 
would  greatly  simplify  the  difficulties  of  the 
campaign  if  the  British  should  occupy  a  point 
on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  advance  from  there 
upon  Oairo.  But  they  were  supposed  to  be 
bound  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  canal. 
They  were  especially  bound,  since  they  had 
given  solemn  assurances  to  De  Lesseps  that 
they  would  not  extend  their  operations  to  the 
canal,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  promises 
Arabi  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the 
canal,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  closed 


ter  by  damming  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal.  The 
lowering  of  the  water  in  the  canal  forced  Sir 
Garnet  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  enemy,  although 
he  had  not  sufficient  force  to  t-ake  the  field  yeL 
On  the  24th  of  August  he  advanced  to  Ramses 
with  the  Household  Cavalry,  a  detachment  of 
mounted  infantry,  two  field-guns  and  two  Gat- 
lings,  and  one  thousand  infantry,  all  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Willis.  The 
Household  Cavalry,  by  a  dashing  charge,  gained 
possession  of  the  dam  between  Magfar  and  Ma- 
huta.  The  position  of  the  small  force  btfcame 
critical  when  re-enforcements,  pouring  in  from 
Tel-el- Kebir,  increased  the  Egyptian  army  to 
about  ten  thousand  men,  with  twelve  guns. 
Sir  Garnet,  as  he  reported  boastfully  in  his 


the  passage  to  prevent  the  British  from  making 
it  their  base.  Accordingly,  when  the  fleet  left 
Alexandria  and  steamed  into  Aboukir  Bay, 
neither  the  Egyptians  nor  any  one  else  sus- 
pected any  deception  until,  after  this  feint 
upon  Fort  Aboukir,  Port  Said  and  Ismailia 
*  were  occupied,  and  the  whole  canal  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  English  troops  and 
Sir  Herbert  McPherson's  Indian  contingent 
united  at  Ismailia. 
The  Egyptians  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  wa- 


dispatchea,  ''  did  not  think  it  would  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  traditions  of  the  Queen's 
army  that  it  should  retire  before  any  number 
of  Egyptians."  The  English  held  their  posi- 
tion all  day  against  the  persistent  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  skillful  artillery-tire  kept 
him  from  closing  with  them.  With  the  re-en- 
forcements which  came  up  in  the  night  they 
were  able  to  take  the  offensive  in  the  morning, 
assailing  the  enemy's  left  and  drove  them  to 
flight,  while  at  the  same  time  Drury  Lowe, 


who  had  flanbeil  litem  bj  a  wide  ditovr,  at- 
tacked tb«  retreatiu);  troupB  and  captared  live 
Kmpp  guDS,  seventj  railroad-care,  with  large 
quantities  of  war  material,  taking  Ushaanieh 
Railroad  Statioo,  and  catting  off  their  line  of 


The  EDgtish  bad  landed  Id  Egjpt  twent;-foiir 
thoasaud  troops  altogether,  including  the  In- 
diao  force  which  debarked  at  Ismsuia.    One 
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thousand  men,  had  advanced  to  occupy  the 
KasBssBin  lock  on  the  fresh-water  canoL  The 
Egyptians  brought  up  their  forces  under  cover 
of  an  nrtillerj-tire,  and  in  the  afternoon  ad- 
vanced, under  the  immediate  cuminnnd  of 
Arabi  Pasha,  with  the  intention  of  turning 
UrabuD'a  right  flank.  The  English  had,  for- 
tunatetj  for  them,  thrown  u|)  field-workf^ 
They  posted  tbeir  artillery  in  a  position  to 
command  the  «  bole  fr<>nt  of  the  line,  and  kept 
up  such  a  steady  fire  that  tbe  Egyptians  wa- 
vered after  marcbing  up  very  hravely,  nnil  re- 
fused to  make  tbe  final  dash.  Tbe  English 
general  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  and 
ordered  a  general  advance.  Tbe  horse-artil- 
lery took  a  position  at  close  rnnge.  General 
Drury  Lowe's  draeoone,  whon  the  enemy  were 
retreating  in  good  order,  rubbed  upon  ibe 
Egyptian  artillery  and  seized  tbe  guns,  wbicb 
they  were  unable  to  bring  away,  and  then  sa- 
bered their  way  through  and  through  tbe  infan- 
try, turning  the  retreiit  into  a  complete  rout. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolsfley  bad  tbe  turces  on  the 
apot  to  cope  with  tbe  Egyptian  army,  but  felt 
obliged  to  delay  his  advance  while  Arabi  was 
strengthening  his  defends,  and  his  own  troops 
and  horses  were  aufiering  from  the  torrid  cli- 
mate, because  the  dcpartcuents  were  defective. 
While,  during  tbe  neit  two  weeks,  be  was  or- 
ganizing a  commissariat  and  transport  service, 
and  collecting  railway  material,  preparatory  to 
commencing  operations  in  the  interior,  Arabi 
made  one  more  attempt  to  force  tbe  advanced 
position  of  tbe  British  at  Kassaeein,  and  crush 


brigade  was  left  at  Alexandria,  while  the 
others  joined  the  Indian  contingent  on  tbe 
canal.  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley's  nituation  in  the 
desert  before  Tel-el-Kebir  was  gloomy.  He  was 
Bot  able  to  advance  upon  the  objective  point 
for  lactk  of  transport  facilities.  KassBssin  was 
Mixed  on  the  20th  of  August  and  held  by  Gen- 
eral Graham,  bat  the  transports  were  twenty 
miles  behind.  The  blazing  sun,  the  fool  and 
wpid  water  of  the  fresh-water  canal,  and  tbe 
malarial  vapors  cansed  prostration,  dysentery, 
■nd  fever.  In  a  week  four  hundred  men  were 
■ent  home  invalided.  The  horses  of  the  Indian 
laxiliaries  were  disabled  with  glanders.  While 
the  army  was  waiting  and  anffering,  moles  wore 
being  purohased  in  tbe  United  States.  Hnles 
which  were  on  the  way  to  tbe  sent  of  opera- 
tims  were  stopped  by  an  embargo  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey. 

The  deluded  Arabi,  thoroughly  alarmed  at 
the  chnnce  in  tbe  situation  which  brought  an 
overwhelming  British  armv  close  to  Zagozig, 
the  key  of  tbe  Delta  railway  system,  and 
within  slrikinz  distance  of  Cairo,  determined 
to  strike  quickly,  as  delay  would  only  lessen 
bis  chftnceii.  He  took  command  of  the  Tel-el- 
Eebir  force  in  person,  and  massed  bis  troo]i9 
there  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  tbe  28th  of  General  Graham's  command  before  then 
Angnst  he  made  an  attack  npon  General  Gra*  ment  on  Tel-el-Kebir,  which  be  knew  v 
ham,  who,  with  a  mixed  body  of  about  two    not  be  put  off  mnch  longer.    At  dawn  o 
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9th  of  September  he  led  np  a  force  consisting  both  generals  entered  Caird.    Here  Arabi  and 

of  eighteen  battalions  of  his  choicest  infantry,  several  of  his  principal  officers  and  associates 

a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  thirty  guns,  were  made  prisoners. 

He  occupied  a  rising  ground  commanding  the  After  Arabics  formidable  power  was  thns 

British  right,  but  his  guns  were  badly  served,  crushed  at  a  single  blow,  many  voices  in  Eng- 

and  were  silenced  by  the  accurate  aim  of  the  land  called  upon  the  Government  to  secure  the 

English  cannoneers.   The  cavalry  were  checked  fruits  of  victory  notwithstanding  ministerial 

ana  rendered  useless  by  the  British  cavalry,  pledges  and  protestations  of  "clean  hands." 

The  infantry  advanced  boldly  and  steadily  to  If  there  were  powers  who  would  not  begmdge 

within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  English  line,  some  modification  of  the  status  quo  ante  by  the 

when  a  flank  movement  of  Drury  Lowe's  cav-  right  of  conquest,  Russia,  who  had  been  held 

airy  division  caused  them  to  hesitate,  and  the  by  Great  Britain  under  threats  of  war  to  the 

destructive  infantry-fire  of  the  English  brought  strictest  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 

them  to  a  stop.  was  not  one.    M.  de  Giers  promptly  reminded 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  British  camp  the  English  Cabinet  of  the  terms  of  Lord  Salis* 

broke  up  and  the  baggage  was  removed  to  the  bury's  circular,  and  wrote :  "  The  status  guOj 

railway.    A  force  of  about  14,000  of  all  arms  territorial  and  political,  must  be  maintained  in 

left  Eassassin  and  marched  in  the  dark  and  in  Egypt  as  it  has  been  established  by  treaties ; 

silence  toward  Tel-el-Kebir.    The  horse-artil-  and  if,  as  a  result  of  the  late  events,  changes 

lery  and  cavalry  kept  well  to  the  right,  so  that  are  recognized  as  necessary,  Europe  alone  is 

they  might  in  the  engagement  sweep  around  competent  to  decree  and  enforce  them.     The 

the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  gain  his  rear  in  conference  has  never  been  contested  by  the 

order  to  cut  off  retreat.     The  army  halted  be-  English  Government."    The  position  of  the 

fore  dawn  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  forti-  Control  was  according  to  the  promises  of  Eng- 

fications  without  having  encountered  a  single  land  stronger  than  ever,  since  the  war  had  been 

vedette.   The  battle-line  was  formed  in  a  semi-  undertaken  to  establish  the  rights  which  it 

circle,  threatening  the  front  and  both  flanks  of  claimed  over  the  Government  of  Egypt   France 

the  enemy.    They  then  marched  upon  the  in-  protested  when  the  British  Government  pro- 

trenchments.    The  Highland  brigade  on  the  posed  to  abolish  the  Control  and  rejected  the 

left  was  ordered  to  carry  the  first  line  of  in-  substitute  proffered  of  a  debt  commission.    The 

trenchments  with  the  bayonet  before  firing.  Controllers  sat  in  the  councils  of  the  ministers 

When  eight  hundred  yards  away  they  received  at  first  the  same  as  before.    After  a  while  the 

a  volley  of  musketry,  the  first  sign  of  life  witliin  English  Controller  absented  himself,  and  was  at 

the  fortifications,  upon  which  they  rushed  for-  last  recalled.    The  Control  was  thus  practically 

ward,  cleared  the  wall,  and  bayoneted  the  abolished.   The  actual  administration  fell  again 

Egyptians.    They  encountered  a  severer  fire  into  the  hands  of  the  old  official  class,  the 

from  the  next  line  of  intrenchments,  which  Turks  and  Circassians,  and  exhibited  the  old 

they  returned  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  vices  of  bribery  and  extortion,  which  were 

ran  forward  and  carried  the  works.   From  be-  remedied  under  the  Control, 

tween  the  redoubts  they  poured  a  fianking  fire  The  reorganization  of  the  military  establish- 

into  the  enemy  which  withered  their  ranks  and  ment  of  Egypt  was  claimed  as  the  right  of  the 

paralyzed  their  action.    The  intrenchments  on  victors,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  English 

the  right  were  forced  with  more  difficulty  by  should  settle  upon  a  scheme  for  a  gendarmerie 

the  Irish  regiments  of  Graham's  brigade.    The  to  suit  themselves,  and  which  they  could  keep 

outer  work  was  in  like  manner  won  with  the  under  their  influence.    Baker  Pasha,  a  British 

bayonet.    The  Egyptians  stood  their  ground  officer,  who  was  serving  the  Sultan  as  chief  of 

and  fouglit  well  for  a  time,  but  at  the  repeated  the  engineer  department,  was  summoned  to 

onsets  of  relays  of  fresh  troops  threw  down  organize  the  new  army.    Although  the  Saltan 

their  arms  and  fled  in  confusion.    The  artillery  refused  to  give  him  his  discharge,  he  came  and 

broke  up  the  fleeing  ranks,  and  the  cavalry  fol-  matured  schemes  for  the  replacement  of  the 

lowed  them  up  and  completed  their  disorder,  national  army  with  foreign  mercenaries. 

The  British  soldiery  were  merciless  in  their  use  The  Khedive  called  to  himself  a  ministry,  of 

of  the  victory,  slaughtering  the  wounded  in  which  Sherif  Pasha  was  chief.    He  took  the 

the  trenches  and  the  unarmed  fugitives  with  portfolio  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Riaz 

frightful  barbarity.  Pasha  that  of  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Omar 

The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  was  very  com-  Pasha  Lufti  became  Minister  of  War  and  Ma- 

plete.    The  army  was  scattered,  thousands  were  rine ;  Ali-Mubarek  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public 

killed  and  about  8,000  made  prisoners.    The  Works;  Haidar  Pasha,  Minister  of  Finance; 

guns  and  camp  equipments  and  vast  stores  of  Khairy  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction; 

forage  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fakhri  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Zeki  Pasha, 

English.    The  English  general  acted  promptly  Minister  of  Wakfs;  Ismail  Eyoub  Pasha,  Min- 

80  as  not  to  give  Arabi  any  time  to  re-collect  ister  for  the  Soodan.    The  first  act  of   the 

his  forces.     In  a  few  hours  Zagazig,  where  Government,  on  the  advice  of  the  Controllers, 

large  quantities  of  locomotives  and    rolling  was  to  create  an  international  commission  to 

stock  were  found,  was  occupied  by  Macpher-  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  foreigners  for 

son,  and  Belbeis  by  Lowe,  and  on  the  15th  compensation  on  account  of  losses  sustained 
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the  insurrection.    The  claims  were  ap-  Although  the  rehels  were  mostly  armed  with 

jd  at  $10,000,000  for  property  plimdered  spears,  the  Egyptian  troops  could  not  stand 

lestroyed  at  Alexandria,  $7,600,000  for  their  onset.    They  threw  down  their  arms  and 

ngs  burned  in  the  city,  and  $5,000,000  fled,  the  greater  part  of  the  force  was  destroyed, 

sses  in  other  localities.  and  the  victorious  Mohammed  Achmet  marched 

&bi  Pasha  and  the  other  members  of  the  upon  Sennaar.    For  several  months  he  was  sole 

sional  government  were  brought  to  trial  master  of  the  Soodan.    After  the  British  con- 

3  a  military  tribunal.    Arabi  was  allowed  quest  an  expedition  was  organized  and  sent  to 

sb  counsel  and  the  English  authorities  in-  the  White  Nile  to  put  down   the  pretended 

ed  themselves  to  save  him  from  death,  Messiah.    The  strong  places  on  the  eastern 

I  is  usually  the  fate  of  the  leaders  of  un-  side  of  the  river  were  recovered.    The  Mehdi 

9sfal  political  movements  within  the  Turk-  suffered  a  severe  repulse  with  losses  reported 

mpire,  after  it  was  proved  that  he  had  no  to  be  over  15,000,  wnen  attempting  to  besiege 

licity  in  the  June  riots  nor  in  the  sacking  Obeyad,  the  capital  of  Kordofan.     He  then 

sxandria.    Moreover,  it  would  have  been  laid  siege  to  the  town,  but  afterward  withdrew 

venient  to  the   British  Government  to  to  Birkeh,  where,  in  December,  he  was  reor- 

»h  the  correspondence  which  was  discov-  ganizing  his  troops  and  awaiting  re-enforce- 

showing  the  connection  of  the  Sultan  ments  from  Bahr-el-Gazal  and  Darfoor. 

the  Egyptian  revolution.     Arabi,  on  the  EGYPTOLOGICAL  AND  ASSYRIOLOG- 

e  of  his  counsel,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  ICAL  RESEARCH.    Our  knowledge  of  re- 

e  of  "  rebellion."    Sentence  of  death  was  mote  antiquity  and  of  the  primitive  condition 

>unced   against  him  and  his  colleagues,  of  the  historical  nations  has  been  vastly  en- 

I,  according  to  a  previous  understanding,  larged,  and  is  still  being  enriched  at  a  rapid 

commuted  by  the  Khedive  to  perpetual  rate,  by  the  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the 

iment.     The  British   colony  of  Ceylon  ancient  cities  and  monuments  of  Egypt  and 

lesignated  as  the  place  of  exile,  whither  the  Mesopotamian  empires — resources  which 

L,  Mahmoud  Sahmi,  and  Toulba  were  con-  were  wholly  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  and 

i  and  maintained  in  safe  retirement.  the  value  of  which  had  hardly  begun  to  receive 

B  False  Prophet. — While  the  Egyptian  adequate  appreciation  a  generation  ago.    These 

ation  was  being  suppressed  with  British  investigations  have  received  a  powerful  im- 

another  revolution  was  enacted  in  the  pulse  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the 

:e  provinces  of  the  Soodan.   The  inhabit-  publication  of  discoveries  of  great  importance 

)f  these  provinces  have  suffered  greatly  which  have  been  made  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Baby- 

'  Egyptian  rule  from  the  oppressive  taxes  Ionia,  and  Syria,  and  are  now  prosecuted  with 

e  Government,  and  still  more  from  the  more  vigor  and  intelligence  than  ever  before. 

pt  officials  and  farmers  of  the  taxes.    They  The  work  was  hardly  interrupted  by  the  war 

legroes,  with  an  occasional  mingling  of  in  Egypt,  which,  coming  in  the  idle  season, 

blood.    These  dark  races  are  fanatical  when  active  out-of-door  operations  were  not 

mmedans.    They  make  brave  and  hardy  practicable,  caused  at  most  a  temporary  appre- 

ins  and  have  furnished  the  only  good  ma-  liension  that  the  stores  of  relics  and  records 

for  the  Egyptian  army.     A  man  named  accumulated  at  Boolak  mi^ht  be  in  danger  of 

mmed  Achmet,  a  boat-builder  by  trade,  pillage  by  the  insurgents.    Happily,  these  fears 

in  the  region  of  Dongola,  on  the  western  were  not  justified ;   and  since  the  war  was 

of  the  Nile,  proclaimed  himself  the  ex-  closed,  the  museum  at  Boolak  has  been  reno- 

d  Mehdi,  or  successor  to  the  Great  Proph-  vated,  enlarged,  and  rearranged,  and  now  has 

id  deliverer  of  the  people.    He  soon  ob-  double  the  capacity  it  had  before,  and  a  vastly 

i  a  large  following  among  these  supersti-  increased  value.   Work  in  the  cabinet  has  in  the 

people  who  had  felt  oppression.   A  small  mean  time  gone  on  without  intermission ;  and 

of  soldiers  attempted  to  dislodge  him  excavations  have  been  begun  again,  on  a  liberal 

the  island  of  Abbas,  200  miles  south  of  and  systematic  scale,  from  which  further  dis- 

toom,  but  were  slain  to  the  last  man  be-  coveries  of  value  may  be  anticipated.    Before 

they  fired  a  shot.  The  pretended  prophet  describing  the  results  of  the  latest  investiga- 

Irew  after  this  exploit  to  a  safe  position  tions  in  the  fields  of  prehistoric  research,  it 

rild  mountain  about  ninety  miles  north-  will    be    proper    to   review   the   conclusions 

of  the  penal  colony  and  military  station  which  had  already  been  reached  respecting 

ishoda.    The  Baggara  Arabs,  the  former  the  periods  and  conditions  of  the  most  ancient 

•hunters  of  the  White  Nile,  joined  his  empires. 

lard  in  great  numbers.  A  new  Governor  Egyptian  Chronology. — The  results  of  the 
ishoda  attempted  to  distinguish  himself  investigations  in  Egyptian  antiquities  are  such 
iading  an  expedition  against  the  rebels,  as  to  establish,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
nd  all  but  70  of  his  800  soldiers  were  calculation,  the  existence  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
I.  In  June  Giegler  Pasha,  who  succeeded  archy  1,500  years  at  the  least,  but  probably 
f  Pasha  as  governor-general,  sent  the  more  than  2,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses, 
St  force  that  he  could  muster,  8,600  Egyp-  which  is  placed  at  1,671  years  before  the  Chris- 
regulars,  against  the  Mehdi.  They  met  tian  era.  But  1,500  years  before  Moses,  who 
It  the  head  of  7»000  men  near  Kordofan.  was  1,571  years  before  Christ,  who  was  1,882 
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years  before  the  present  time,  takes  us  back  conteraporarj  events.    Dates  are  given  by  th 

4,952  years,  or  about  5,000  years  ago.  year  of  the  reigning  king.    This  is  never  s 

The  materials  for  these  investigations  con-  high  as  to  justify  a  doubt.    The  manifest  di 

sist  of  the  inscriptions  on  monuments,  in  tern-  feet  of  such  inscriptions  for  chronological  pui 

pies  and  tombs,  and  the  writings  on  papyrus,  poses  is,  that  the  last  monumental  year,  wnic 

The  immense  collection  of  these  inscriptions  or  happens  to  be  preserved  to  us,  of  a  king,  is  nc 

texts  which  has  been  made  is  only  a  fragment  necessarily  the  last  of  his  reign.    An  error  o 

of  those  which  exist.    To  copy  those  alone  in  several  years  is  possible  in  each  reign  whe 

the  temple  of  Denderah,  of  which  every  square  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  the  coLtrarj 

foot  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  pictures  or  But  the  error  is  not  on  the  side  of  exaggei 

texts,  would  be  the  work  of  years.    The  in-  ated  numbers.    Still  more  important  than  tb 

scriptions  of  a  single  tomb  are  often  as  com-  monuments  which  mention  the  year  of  a  kin^ 

paratively  abundant  as  those   at  Denderah.  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  sovereigns  o 

Nevertheless,  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  the  same  period  are  mentioned,  especially  i 

going  on  for  ages.   Abd-el-Latif,  a  learned  Ara-  their  succession  or  other  precise  data  are  givei 

bian  writer  of  the  middle  ages,  tells,  in  his  de-  Such  is  the  treaty  made  in  the  twenty-fin 

scriition  of  Egypt,  that  the  ruins  of  Memphis  year  of  his  reign  between  Rameses  II  and  th 

in  his  time  extended  half  a  day's  journey  in  King  of  the  Cheta,  wherein  Rameses  II  call 

every  direction.    But  of  Memphis  there  is  at  himself  the  son  of  Seti  I,  who  in  turn  is  calle 

present  hardly  a  trace  left.    And  other  great  the  son  of  Rameses  I.    There  is  a  very  larg 

cities  known  to  ancient  travelers  have  disap-  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  personage 

peared  with  their  monuments.     Mummy-cases  who  have  been  born  in  one  reign  and  died  i 

and  coffins,  with  most  intercepting  inscriptions,  another,  or  who  have  served  several  kings  i 

have  for  centuries  been  used  for  fuel,  and  in-  succession.    And  the  inscriptions  of  the  sam 

numerable  manuscripts  have  suffered  the  same  period  naturally  confirm  one  another,  or  sup 

fate.  ply  details  which  are  missing. 

Natubb  of  the  Materials. — Most  of  the  Series  of  Inscriptions. — The  most  remark 

documents,  according  to  the  views  of  M.  Re-  able  series  of  inscriptions  which  have  beei 

nouf,*  here  presented  very  fully,  which  have  utilized  for  chronological  purposes  consists  o 

come  down  to  ns,  are  of  a  religious  character,  those  relating  to  the  Apis  bulls,  the  wonderfo 

The  principal  reason  of  which  is,  that  all  the  tombs  of  which  were  discovered  by  M.  Mari 

ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  have  perished  ette.     One  of  these  sacred  animals  was  bon 

except  some  which  were  necessarily  of  a  re-  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  King  Shesbonl 

ligious  nature — the  temples  and  the  tombs.  Ill,  lived  twenty  years,  and  died  in  the  seconc 

The  palaces  of  kings  and  nobles  have  utterly  year  of  Pamai.     Another  Apis  was  bora  iD 

disappeared.  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Taharqa,  and  died  in 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  system  of  reck-  the  twentieth  year  of  Psammitechus  I.  A  hao- 
oning  periods  of  the  Egyptians  was  not  by  cen-  dred  and  sixty-eight  tablets  in  honor  of  this 
turies,  or  eras  and  dates,  but  by  reign^i  and  dy-  one  Apis  have  been  found,  of  which  fifty-three 
nasties ;  thus  the  Exodus  described  in  the  Pen-  are  dated.  Many  other  like  instances  could  be 
tateuch  took  place  in  the  fourth  reign  of  the  mentioned.  Documents  of  this  kind  bring  as 
nineteenth  dynasty,  which  was  about  fifteen  down  past  the  time  of  Cambyses,  and  even 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  into  the  Ptolemaic  period ;  that  is,  into  a  period 
in  going  back  from  the  Roman  conquest  of  of  well-ascertained  chronology.  By  means  of 
Egypt  to  the  first  years  of  the  seventh  century  these  inscriptions  alone  it  is  possible  to  go 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  is  the  advent  back  from  Cambyses  to  the  first  year  of  Ta- 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  the  chronology  is  harqa,  about  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
exact.  But  the  principal  defects  in  estimating  the  limit  of  possible  error  being  two  or  three 
the  periods  are  various.  The  duration  of  a  years  at  the  utmost.  With  Taharqa — the  Tir- 
reign,  or  of  a  dynasty,  is  sometimes  very  far  haka  of  Scripture,  who  was  the  last  king  of 
from  being  known ;  they  may  also  have  been  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty — begins  the  latest 
local  or  simultaneous,  and  until  all  these  points  period  of  the  history  of  the  Pharaohs, 
are  cleared  up  a  complete  Egyptian  chronology  The  first  kind  of  monuments  herein  de- 
is  impossible.  scribed  is  useful,  as  furnishing  the  highest  at- 

But  the  nature  of  the  undisputed  evidence  tainable  monumental  year  of  a  reign;  tbe 
upon  which  relative  dates  are  assigned  to  tlie  second  kind  enables  us,  besides,  to  determine 
various  periods  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  the  order  of  succession  of  reigns.  Both  thef* 
which  imperatively  demand  that  a  very  early  kinds  of  monuments  are  contemporaneous  with 
date  indeed  should  be  assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  persons  and  events  mentioned  upon  them, 
that  civilization,  should  be  stated.  There  is  not  But  besides  these  there  are  monuments  giving 
a  single  monument  known  which  in  its  bear-  long  lists  of  sovereigns,  all  of  whom  can  not 
ings  upon  chronology  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  have  been  contemporaneous.  Such  are  tb< 
numerical  exaggeration.  They  never  speak  of  famous  tablets  of  Abydos,  that  of  Saq4ra,  tb< 
chamber  of  Karnak,  and  some  others.     In  tb 

•  *'ThoOrijrln  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  lUustrated  by  /»hflmhAr   of   Kftrniik     ThothmAft  TIT    U    rpnr< 

the  Religion  of  Ancient  Ejrypt."    By  P.  Le  Page  Renout  cnamoer  01    AarnaK,    inotnmes  111   IS    repr« 

(Hibbert  Lectures  for  1879.)  seuted  as  makmg  an  oSering  to  Sixty-one  c 
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his  royal  predecessors,  whose  names  are  given,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  were  constmoted  by 
At  Abydos,  Seti  I,  together  with  his  son  Rame-  the  powerful  queen  Hatasu,  sometimes  calJed 
ses,  then  heir-apparent,  offers  incense  to  no  Hashop,  daughter  of  Thothmes  I,  who  asso- 
les6  than  seventy-six  kings.  It  will  be  remem-  ciated  her  with  him.  She  reigned  for  some 
bered  that  the  Israelites  in  bondage  are  said  to  years,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  her 
have  been  employed  in  building  the  treasure  brothers,  Thothmes  II  and  III,  successively; 
cities,  as  the  Hebrew  mesehenoth  is  commonly  but  her  name  and  memory  were  persecuted  by 
translated,  or  rather  sanctuaries,  of  Pithom  the  latter,  who  resented  her  dominion  over 
and  Rameses.  It  may  be  considered*  abso-  him  during  his  minority.  Her  name  does  not 
lutely  certain  that  no  place  in  Egypt  ever  had  appear  in  the  tablet  of  Abydos.  There  is  also 
the  name  of  Rauitfses  till  the  appearance  of  an  interval  between  the  reigns  of  Amenhotep 
the  celebrated  hero  of  that  name,  who  is  111  and  llor-em-heb,  which  chronologically  is 
actually  represented  on  this  monument  as  the  filled  up  by  the  period  of  the  sun-disk  worship- 
ion  and  heir-apparent  of  Seti  I ;  neither  will  pers.  The  former  was  followed  by  a  king,  the 
any  instance  or  occurrence  of  the  name  ever  fourth  of  the  same  name,  who  dropped  it  when 
be  found,  it  is  believed,  more  ancient  than  that  he  assumed  that  of  Chut-en-Aten,  as  the  found- 
of  Rameses  I,  the  grandfather  of  the  great  er  of  a  new  religion,  which  had  a  short-lived 
conqueror.  Now,  if  this  tablet  of  Abydos  is  success.  His  attempts  at  reformation  led  to 
correct,  seventy-six  kings— that  is,  very  many  his  exclusion  from  the  lists  of  the  legitimate 
more  kings  than  can  be  counted  in  English  kings.  There  is  monumental  evidence  of  one 
history — must  have  reigned  over  Egypt  before  or  two  reigns  of  short  duration  before  that  of 
the  fiiit  books  of  the  Bible  were  written.  But  Hor-em-heb.  The  omission  of  the  heretical 
if  we  go  back  in  English  history  to  Ethelred  sovereigns  is  easily  accounted  for.  But  no 
II,  in  976,  we  shall  find  that  not  more  than  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of 
forly-fonr  sovereigns  have  reigned  during  a  the  omission  of  a  large  number  of  names  be- 
thousand  years,  and  the  average  length  of  an  tween  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  begin- 
Egyptian  king^s  reign  can  not  be  shown  to  be  ning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  immedi- 
shorter  than  that  of  an  English  sovereign.  ate  passage  on  the  tablet  from  one  of  these 

Tablet  of  Abydos. — But  are  the  names  on  dynasties  to  the  other  can  not  mean  that  the 

the  tablet  of  Abydos  those  of  real  personages  king  numbered  65  was  followed  by  the  king 

or  of  imaginary  ones?  There  is  but  one  way  of  numbered  66,  who  is  Aahmes  I.    King  Sek- 

eettling  this  question,  and  that  is  by  looking  out  euen-Ra  was  his  predecessor,  and  there  were 

for  evidence  which  will  confirm  or  contradict  even  three  kings  of  that  name,  and  their  tombs 

these  royal  lists.    As  far  as  the  test  of  verifi-  have  been  found  at  Thebes.    The  tablet  of 

cation  has  been  applied  to  these  lists,  there  is  Amenisenb,  in  the  Louvre,   belongs    to  the 

no  reason  whatever  for  distrusting  them.    In-  reign  of  a  king  anterior  to  the  eighteenth  dy- 

stead  of  admitting  the  names  of  sovereigns  nasty,  but  later  than  the  twelfth.    The  inter- 

who  have  never  lived,  they  have,  for  certain  val  between  these  dynasties  must  have  been 

reasons,  omitted  the  names  of  many  the  exist-  very  considerable.    The  time  immedhitely  pre- 

ence  of  whom  is  quite  certain.    The  intention  ceding  the  eighteenth  dynasty  was  the  period 

of  the  tablets  was  not  historical  or  chronolog-  of  the  foreign  domination,  generally  known  as 

ical,  but  simply  devotional,  and  the  selection  that  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings.    But  it 

and  arrangement  of  names  consequently  vary,  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  Egyptian  records 

though  the  most  considerable  names  are  the  when  this  period  began,  and  how  long  it  lasted, 

same  in  all.    M.  de  Rouge  has  carefully  studied  The  511  years  ascribed  to  it  by  Manetho,  as 

all  the  monuments  which  belong  to  the  first  quoted  by  Josephus,  must  remain  subject  to 

six  dynasties,  f    The  earliest  monuments  that  future  verification.    The  only  evidence  from 

can  be  found  belong  to  King  Senefru,  the  twen-  Egyptian  sources  is  a  monument  of  Rameses 

tieth  on  the  list  of  Abydos;   and  from  this  II,  dated  from  the  four  hundredth  year  of  one 

king  tiU  the  thirty-eighth  on  the  list  the  evi-  of  these  kings  of  foreign  origin.    But  a  con- 

dence  is  complete,  and  the  order  of  succession  siderabie  number  of  native  kings  must  have 

thorooghly  established  by  independent  inscrip-  reigned  between  the  last  king  of  the  twelfth 

tions  contemporaneous  with   the  sovereigns  dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  in- 

of  whom  they  speak.    The  same  truth  may  be  vasion.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  monu- 

tsserted  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  which  in  the  raent  of  this  period  is  the  colossal  statue  of  the 

tablet  of  Abydos  is  represented  by  numbers  king  8emench-ka-Ra  (the  eighteenth  king  of 

59  to  65.    The  number  of  monuments  accu-  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  according  to  the  royal 

rately  dated  belonging  to  this  period  is  very  Turin  papyrus),  on  the  right  shoulder  of  which 

considerable.    They  are  all  perfectly  consistent  one  of  the  foreign  kings  has  had  his  name  en- 

with  one  another,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  graved  in  hieroglyphic  characters.     Of   the 

length  of  each  reign,  and  of  the  whole  dynasty,  kings  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  only  two,  nura- 

But  it  is  important  to  notice  the  omissions  bers  57  and  68,  appear  on  the  tablet  of  Abydos. 

of  this  tablet.    The  most  beautiful  monuments  Very  interesting  inscriptions  belonging  to  their 

— — reigns  are  still  extant,  but  other  kings  of  the 

!  H,^*?*  ^»f "**''' **°,^*'*'*^*^°°'l'"'1*"*^^H..^  same  names  are  known  not  only  by  inscrip- 

t "  Beehercbes  snr  les  monuments  qu'on  peut  attribaer  fr         """'^^  •*  ^  ^  \^^  '^  /•  ^u 

nx  6lz  pt«ml^r«ft  dynuUea  de  Manethon,''  Paris,  1BC6.  tions,  but  by  tneir  OOIIina.      Ul  one   01   tneui, 

VOL.  xxu.— 17    A 
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Uentahotep  III,  dat«s  bare  been  found  as  high 
as  hiB  forty-tbird  year.  Evidence  like  this 
proves  that  there  ia  no  exaggeration  in  tbe  list 
of  Abydos,  which  does  not  aim  to  present  a 
complete  list  of  kings,  bat  onlj  mentions  those 
for  whom  Seti  I  had  a  special  devotion.  The 
disappearance  of  Hempbia  and  other  great 
citiea  ia  anfflcient  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  monameDta)  evidence  fur  some  of  the  reigns. 
Bat  a  want  of  apace  will  not  permit  as  tfi  con- 
aider  farther  the  natare  of  the  evldeaoe. 

Splbsoob  of  Ta«  Obioinai,  UoHDHasra.— 
No  correct  ideas  can  be  formed  at  the  present 
time  of  the  original  splendor  of  tbe  great  pyra- 
mids. "  The  smooth  casing  of  part  of  the  top 
of  tbe  second  pyramid,"  aaya  Daan  Stanley, 
"  and  the  magnificent  granite  blocks  which 
form  tbe  lower  stagea  of  the  third,  serve  to 
show  what  they  mnst  have  been  all  from  top 
to  bottom ;  the  first  and  second,  brilliant  white 
or  yellow  limestone,  smoutb  from  top  to  bot- 


tom, instead  of  those  rnde,  disjointed  masses 
which  tbeir  stripped  sides  now  present;  the 
third  all  flowing  with  the  red  granite  from  the 
first  cataract.  As  it  is,  they  have  tbe  barba- 
rous look  of  Stonehenge;  but  then  tbey  must 
have  sbooe  with  tbe  polish  of  an  age  already 
rich  with  civilization,  and  that  the  more  re- 
markable, when  it  ia  remembered  that  these 
granite  blocks  which  furnish  the  oatside  of 
the  third,  and  inside  of  the  fir^t,  mast  have 
come  all  the  way  from  tbe  first  cataract.  It 
also  seems,  from  Herodotus  and  others,  that 
these  smooth  ouUides  were  covered  with  sculp- 

Wbat  is  the  Amount  of  thb  TEsmioNT  ?— 
The  aggregate  testimony  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, interpreted  by  M.  de  Ronge  in  1863, 
warrants  the  following  summary  of  all  we 


know  of  the  chronology  of  Egypt:  1.  Id  go- 
ing bock  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  first 
years  of  tbe  seventh  century,  the  time  of  tbe 
advent  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  the  ohro- 
nology  is  exact.  2.  On  oacenduig  from  that 
date  to  the  commencement  of  the  eightoentb 
century,  the  period  of  the  liberation  of  the 
country  by  the  expulaion  of  tbe  Asiatic  con- 
querors, called  Uyksos  or  Shepherd  Kinga,  tbe 
approximate  chronology  becomes  much  less 
precise,  in  general,  as  one  ascends  upward,  and 
is  probably  arrested  near  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  I'be  end  of  the 
fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries  afford  two  points  of  data  by  coinci- 
dences of  events,  one  astronomical  and  the 
other  historical  j  the  first  belongs  to  the  sec- 
ond reign  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  and  tb« 
second,  that  of  the  exodus,  to  the  fourth  reign 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
Tbe  eighteenth  dynasty  is  rich  in  monuments 
of  every  kind — historical 
and  religions,  literary  and 
:  artistic.  The  same  U  true 
of  the  succeeding  dynasty 
down  to  the  time  in  which 
Mosea  probably  lived. 
:  That  period  comprises  the 
:  golden  age  of  tbe  later  ar- 
chitecture and  of  Egypt- 
ian literature.  A  little 
poem,  almost  contempo- 
rary with  the  birth  of  the 
prophet,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  copies, 
can  be  put  by  the  side  of 
one  of  tbe  most  beuntifol 
chants  of  tbe  Iliad;  even 
then  a  series  of  mognlS- 
cent  specimens  of  relig- 
ious lyric  poetry  bad  com- 
menced. Tbe  period  of 
tbe  domination  of  tbe 
Ilyksos,  during  which  the 
national  kings  were  ban- 
ished to  the  south,  in  a 
humble  situation,  retaiua, 
in  the  docnmenbi  of  Eg^t,  scarcely  anything 
that  is  edifying,  and  even  the  thirteenth  dy- 
nasty can  be  only  most  imperfectly  restored. 
But,  ongoing  back  to  the  twelfth*  dynasty, 
such  an  abundance  of  contemporary  texta  are 
found  that  the  history  and  duration  of  tbe 
dynasty,  which  was  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  can  be  reconstructed  with 
very  great  precision.  Then  comes  another  pe- 
riod that  is  very  obsonre,  most  probably  one 
of  division  and  anarchy,  or  of  foreign  invasion, 
the  duration  of  which  is  nnknown.  But  be- 
yond this  is  the  series  of  tbe  sixth,  fli'tb,  and 
foarth  dynasties,  of  which  tbe  inscriptions  and 
religious  paintings  and  funerals  manifest  the 
constitution  of  tbe  admimstration  of  affairs, 
and  almost  tbe  etiquette  of  the  oonrt,  also  de- 
tails of  the  fnneral  rites  and  of  domestic  life, 

■  Wblch  Buuls  Ihs  Lnka  Msrli  ud  tli*  IJbyrUiUi. 
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to  the  time  when  the  chronological  reckoning  mental  periods  from  which  these  texts  descend, 

is  lost.    Beyond,  scarcely  anything  is  known  we  draw  nearer  to  a  monotheism  of  which  the 

more  than  that  the  third  as  well  as  the  fourth  character  is  more  or  less  exalted,  or  more  or  less 

dynasty  had  its  seat  at  Memphis,  and  the  first  gross,  according  to  the  races  of  men;  and  which 

two  their  seats  at  This;  perhaps  the  kingdom  passes  very  easily  into  a  real  polytheism,  hut 

of  Thinites  was  contemporary  with  the  former  which,  nevertheless,  manifests  itself  as  a  point 

dynasties.  of  departure,  and  not  as  a  point  of  arrival. 

Thus,  before  Moses,  were  three  very  long  M.  Pictet,  in  his  "Origines  Indo- Euro- 
periods,  separated  from  one  another  by  unde-  p^enes,"  establishes  also  the  spiritualistic  cliar- 
termined  intervals,  each  of  which  abounds  in  acter  of  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  whole 
texts  of  every  kind  preserved  in  the  original.  Aryan  race,  by  going  back  to  the  epoch  when 
There  is  also  a  great  work  on  Egyptian  theol-  the  Hindoos,  Slavs,  Iranians,  Celts,  HellencK, 
ogy  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  chap-  and  Germans,  lived  together  and  spoke  only 
ters,  of  which  a  part  exists  in  manuscripts  an-  one  language ;  or,  to  express  it  more  precisely, 
tenor  to  Moses,  some  portions  of  which  are  by  ascending  up  to  the  epoch  when  the  com- 
engraved  on  one  or  more  sepulchres  anterior  in  on  ancestors  of  all  these  people  formed  only 
even  to  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Concerning  the  one  great  Japhetic  tribe.  The  common  roots 
value  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  hiero-  of  different  Indo-European  languages,  express- 
glyphic  writings,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  though  ing  sensible  objects,  have  enabled  him  to  recog- 
they  often  present  subtilties  hard  to  compre-  nize  very  many  elements,  both  material  and 
bend,  and  grammatical  difSculties,  the  princi-  intellectual,  of  the  ancient  civilization,  which 
pies  on  which  they  are  used  and  their  general  was  that  of  our  common  ancestora ;  and  the 
meaning  have  been  carefully  and  intelligently  proper  signification  and  etymological  relations 
studied  out,  and  no  room  has  been  left  for  any  established  by  the  comparison  of  words  repre- 
serions  mistake  in  the  matter.  Great  aid  has  senting  moral  and  religious  habits,  offer  a  for- 
been  rendered  in  the  study  and  translation  of  cible  and  solid  answer  to  that  hypothesis  which 
the  Coptic,  the  liturgical  language  of  the  na-  assumes  that  the  point  of  departure  of  the  hu- 
tive  Christians,  which  it  has  been  found  is  man  race  was  from  a  bestial  state, 
hardly  more  different  from  Pharaonic  Egyp-  There  are  extensive  and  numerous  Egyptian 
tian  than  Italian  from  Latin.  texts  ascending  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  sixth, 

Numerous  monuments  exist  in  the  region  of  fifth,   and  fourth  dynasties,   and  some  lines 

the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  country  of  whose  date  was  at  the  end  of  the  third  dy- 

the  Abrahamic  ancestors  of  Israel,  with  in-  nasty.    It  was  during  the  fourth  dynasty  that 

scriptions  in  the  cuneiform  characters,   and  thegreatpyramidsofGezeh  were  built.    Thein- 

texts  preserved  on  cylinders  of  clay,  which,  scriptions  are  most  frequently  funereal.    There 

besides  being  of  the  greatest  historical  value,  is  found,  also,  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  that  epoch, 

give  important  information  concerning  polit-  an  autobiography  of  a  high  functionary,  a  real 

ical  conditions  and  the   religious  beliefs  and  page  of  contemporary  history.    There  is  also, 

rites  of  many  centuries  anterior  to  Moses.  on  papyrus,  a  book  on  morals  and  religion, 

These  texts  present  a  doctrine  remarkably  composed  a  very  few  generations  after  the  con- 
different  from  the  later  Babylonian  religion  struction  of  the  great  pyramids ;  and  a  copy  of 
with  which  that  of  the  Assyrians,  or  Nine-  that  book  which  has  been  traced  to  the  time 
Tites,  was  nearly  identical.  It  is  known  by  of  the  ninth  dynasty,  a  number  of  centuries 
namerous  texts  and  accordances  during  a  long  anterior  to  Moses.  Religious  and  historical 
soccession  of  centuries.  The  difference  of  the  text«*  abound  on  the  monuments  of  the  twelfth 
tnro  doctrines  does  not  represent  the  simple  dynasty ;  and  the  eighteenth  dynasty, which  is 
opposition  of  a  sect,  but  rather  a  distinction  wholly  anterior  not  only  to  the  writing  of  the 
of  races  marked  by  one  of  languages.  The  Pentateuch,  but  probably  to  the  birth  of  Moses, 
documents  of  that  country  which  are  not  is  one  of  the  richest  In  monuments  of  every 
Babylonian  are  written  in  an  idiom  called  Su-  kind ;  and  these  monuments  have  been  deco- 
merian  by  M.  Oppert  and  Accadian  by  M.  rated  with  a  profusion  of  hieroglyphic  texts. 
Lenormant,  or  rather  two  dialects  distinguished  At  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  an  epoch  which 
by  those  names,  representing  a  language  analo-  nearly  touches  the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
goQs  to  that  of  ancient  Media.  archy,  probably  but  little  separated  from  the 

The  preserved  copies  of  the  Sumerian  or  first  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noe,  the 

Accadian  mythological  texts  came  from  a  royal  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 

library  (of  clay  cylinders)  of  the  seventh  cen-  was  monotheism,  or  one  God.    But  very  early 

tary  before  the  Christian  era,  where  they  were  also,  the  imperfect  language  of  that  theology, 

preserved  with,  and  without,  Assyrian  transla-  the  figurative  denominations  by  which  it  ex- 

fions;    the  texts  themselves  go  back  to  an  pressed  the  attributes  or  the  acts  of  the  divin- 

epoch  very  ancient,  and  far  anterior  to  the  fif-  ity,  afforded  an  occasion  for  polytheistic  and 

teenth   century  b.  o.    Among  them  also  is  a  mythological   interpretations  which,   without 

mythological  epic  poem  in  the  Babylonian  Ian-  doubt,  dominated  the  popular  sentiment  of  an 

^nage,  in  which  there  is  a  recital  of  the  Deluge  epoch  very  remote, 
nearly  like  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Mythological  polytheism  grows  toward  the 

Ascending  further  back  into  the  pre-monu-  Grasco-Roman  period.     Monotheism  becomes 
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enfeebled  and  obscnred  as  the  centaries  from  or  popular  dreams.    At  the  be^nning  of  the 

a  more  remote  antiquity  accumalate.  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  period  of  the  youth  and 

In  1855,  in  a  summary  notice  of  the  Egyp-  ripe  age  of  Moses,  is  clearly  seen  the  tradition 

tian  monuments  of  the  Louvre,  M.  de  Rouge  of  the  sanctuaries  still  maintaining  itself  in  the 

thus  expressed  himself :  "  It  will  be  very  in-  liturgic  poetry. 

correct  to  think  that  the  multitude  of  divinities  M.  Makiettb^s  Reseabohes  in  Egypt. — 
adored  by  the  Egyptians  had  completely  oblit-  Extensive  excavations  were  condacted  in  Egypt 
erated  from  their  minds  the  knowledge  of  the  for  several  years  previous  to  1881,  under  the 
Supreme  God,  whatever  may  be  the  local  name  direction  of  M.  Augnste  Mariette,  more  re- 
which  they  gave  to  him.  He  is  often  desig-  cently  known  as  Mariette  Pasha,  who,  after 
nated  by  expressions  which  do  not  permit  a  spending  four  years  on  his  own  account  io  ex- 
doubt  on  that  point.  *  He  is  the  only  being  in  pioring  and  laying  open  the  remains  of  the 
truth  living,'  said  the  sacred  legends;  ^ He  has  Serapenm,  or  tomb  of  the  Apis  bulls  at  Mem- 
given  birth  to  all  beings  and  to  all  inferior  phis,  was  appointed  by  the  Khedive  Ismail 
Gods  * ;  ^  He  has  made  all  things,  and  he  has  Conservator  of  Monuments  to  the  Egyptian 
not  been  made  * ;  finally,  ^  He  has  begotten  him-  Government,  a  position  which  he  held  for  more 
self  "  than  twenty-live  years,  till  his  death,  in  Jan- 

The  Egypt  which  Menes  nnitM  under  his  uary,  1881.  His  works  were  executed  in  dif- 
scepter  was  divided  into  nomes,  having  each  ferent  parts  of  the  country  where  objects  of 
a  capital  city ;  each  one  of  these  regions  had  prominent  interest  could  be  looked  for,  and 
its  principal  deity,  designated  by  a  special  name ;  included  the  disinterment  of  the  magnificent 
but  it  is  always  the  same  doctrine  that  is  ex-  temples  of  Denderah  and  Edfoo,  and  the  re- 
pressed by  the  different  names.  covery  of  thousands  of  valuable  inscriptions ; 

"God  is  the  creator'';  "He  has  made  the  the  uncovering  of  the  Sphinx,  and  the  dis- 
heavens,"  "  He  has  created  the  earth,"  "  He  covery  of  the  mysterious  building  known  as 
has  made  all  things  which  exist."  "  Thou  art  the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx ;  extensive  opera- 
alone,  and  the  millions  of  beings  come  from  tions  at  Kamak,  Deir-el-Baharee,  Medinet 
thee  ";  "He  is  the  Lord  of  beings  and  of  non-  Haboo,  and  Abydos;  the  projection  of  a  sys- 
beings."  These  texts  are  at  least  fifteen  hun-  tematic  exploration  of  tlie  pyramids,  beginning 
dred  years  older  than  Moses.  with  those  at  Memphis  and  Sakkara ;  and  the 

"  God  has  regulated  the  order  of  nature."  formation  of  the  museum  at  Boolak,  where  it  is 

From  him  comes  likewise  the  moral  element,  designed  to  store  and  preserve,  under  the  eye 

Murder,  theft,  adultery,  fraud,  are  pursued  in  of  the  Government,  all  the  portable  antiquities 

his  name  through  all  the  details  of  social  life,  that  may  be  found.     At  the  time  of  his  death 

The  sanction  to  that  morality  which  is  so  com-  M.  Mariette  was  contemplating,  in  further  in- 

plete  is  not  wanting:  it  is  the  immortality  of  vestigation,  the  search  for,  and  exploration  of, 

the  soul.  the  ruins  of  This  or  Teni,  the  seat  of  Uie 

A  treatise  on  morals,  called  by  M.  Chabas  foundation  of  the  empire  and  of  the  royal 
the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  is  the  work  of  house  of  Menes ;  the  examination  of  the  wall- 
Phata-Hoteph,  a  son  of  King  Assa.  This  be-  decorations  of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  em- 
longs  to  the  fifth  dynasty,  and  invokes  Osiris ;  pire,  which,  formerly  supposed  to  represent 
but  this  Osiris^  the  only  god  of  Egypt  named  actual  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  deceas^,  he 
in  the  manuscript,  is  the  abstract  idea  of  the  believed,  from  the  uniformity  of  their  charac- 
divinity.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  text,  ter,  and  other  evidences  of  their  ideality,  rather 
The  same  name  Osiris  signifies  the  seat  of  ac-  to  shadow  forth  the  views  of  the  future  life, 
tian,  that  is  to  say,  he  w?m  made  all  things,  and  to  be  capable  of  affording  valuable  illus- 

A  sarcophagus  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  bears  trations  of    the  ritual  and  theology   of  the 

these  words,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Egyptians;  and  a  more  thorough  examination 

seventeenth  chapter  of  the  treatise  of  Phata-  of  the  Sphinx,  to  discover  whether  there  be  a 

Hoteph:  "  I  am  the  great  existence  by  myself;  tomb,  or  chamber,  hidden  within  it. 

I  am  the  law  of  the  existence  of  beings."  Opening  op  Pyramids. — The  work  begun 

In  that  chapter  seventeen  is  also  clearly  ex-  by  M.  Mariette  was  taken  up  where  he  left  it 

pressed  the  idea  of  purification  necessary  to  a  by  his  successor,  M.  Maspero,  who,  with  Dr. 

human  being,  and  that  of  moral  responsibility  Brugsch,  is  continuing  it  on  the  same  general 

is  very  lengthily  explained  to  the  hundred  and  plan,  and  with  the  same  ultimate  ends  in  view, 

twentieth  chapter,  where  are  enumerated  the  that  were  entertained  by  him.     Among  M, 

faults  of  which  the  deceased  should  be  inno-  Mariette's  last  work  was  the  opening  of  three 

cent  in  order  to  be  deified  in  the  other  world ;  of  the  pyramids  at  Sakkara :  those  marked  on 

an  enumeration  which  ex])resses,  especially  in  Perring's  Map  of  the  Pyramids  as  numbers  5, 

the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  a  very  elevated  6,  and  8.     The  last-mentioned  pyramid  was 

moral  sense.  found  to  be  bare.    Of  the  other  two,  number  6 

In  the  new  Egyptian  empire,  which  com-  proved  to  be  the  pyramid  of  Pepi  Raraeri,  and 

menced  with  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  number  6  that  of  his  son  and  successor.  Me- 

dynasties,  the  mythology  is  more  developed ;  renra,  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  two  of  the  most 

but  the  current  of  the  ancient  traditions  con-  distinguished  monarchs  of  the  ancient  empire, 

tinues  to  struggle  against  the  invasion  of  poetic  of  whose  reigns  we  have  also  in  the  biography 
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of  a  high  officer,  Una,  who  served  under  them,  1881,  of  the  mummies  and  relics  of  the  kings, 
the  most  satisfactory  contemporary  record  yet  queens,  and  princes  of  the  seventeenth,  eighth 
ditfcovered  in  the  tombs.  The  pyramid  of  eenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenty-first  dynasties  at 
Pepi,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Phiops  II  of  Deir-el-Baharee,  near  Thebes. 
Manetho,  contained  two  chambers,  only  one  of  Disooykby  of  Rotal  Muiuiies  at  Thebes. — 
which  is  accessible.  The  walls  of  this  one  The  existence  of  an  important  deposit  among 
bore  long  and  remarkable  inscriptions,  while  the  hills  west  of  Thebes  had  been  known  for 
fragments  of  other  inscriptions  were  lying  many  years  to  the  Arabs,  who  carried  on  a 
around  on  the  floors.  The  sarcophagus,  of  lively  trade  in  the  relics  they  took  from  it,  and 
basalt,  had  been  partly  destroyed,  but  was  seen  carefully  kept  the  knowledge  of  its  situation  to 
to  be  of  extraordinary  massiveness,  beiug  themselves.  The  attention  of  Daoud  Pasha  and 
106*5  inches  in  length,  witli  the  sides  12'2  and  Herr  Emil  Brugsch  was  drawn  to  the  matter 
the  bottom  20  inches  in  thickness.  It  con-  by  the  appearance  of  an  unnsual  number  of 
tained  a  wooden  coffin,  with  a  boily,  not  em-  relics  in  the  market,  and  they  secured  the  ar- 
balmed,  but  wrapped  in  a  cerement  of  very  rest  of  the  Arab  who  appeared  to  be  the  lead- 
fine  linen,  steeped,  probably,  in  cedar-oil,  which  ing  dealer,  and  extorted  from  him  a  revela- 
was  removed  to  Boolak.  The  sarcophagus  bore  tion  of  the  hiding-place.  In  a  rock  chamber 
the  inscription,  ^^  The  Life  of  the  King  of  hitherto  unknown,  behind  an  ancient  temple, 
Egypt,  Ra  *  *  *  i  [Rameri],  the  Ever-living."  were  found  twenty-nine  mummies,  of  which 
Near  the  sarcophagus  was  a  monolithic  square  seven  were  of  kings,  nine  of  queens  and  prin- 
box  or  well,  of  granite,  with  a  lid  of  granite  cesses,  and  five  ofpersonsof  distinction,  many  of 
propped  up,  but  without  grooves  or  pin-holes,  them  with  the  fiower-wreaths  which  were  de- 
Tbe  inscriptions  in  the  chamber  relate  entirely  posited  on  them  at  their  burial,  still  lying  witli- 
to  the  religion,  and  not  at  all  to  the  history,  of  ered  on  their  breasts,  8,700  mortuary  statues, 
the  king.  In  them  he  is  always  named  Pepi,  a  large  leather  tent  or  canopy,  and  a  number 
the  second  name  not  occurring  in  the  chamber  of  papyri,  four  of  which  were  very  large  and 
itiielf,  but  only  in  the  passage,  where  it  is  nn-  quite  perfect.  The  mnmmies  had  evidently 
mutilated,  and  may  be  read  easily  as  Rameri.  been  bronght  to  the  place  in  haste,  and  had 
Many  places  are  named,  among  them  An  (Heli-  been  deposited  there  in  some  confusion.  Some 
opoUs)  and  Abood  (Abydos;,  but  not  Thebes,  of  them  were  in  cases  not  their  own,  and  sev- 
Profei^sor  Maspero  begun  his  work,  in  Feb-  eral  cases  were  without  occupants.  The  iden- 
ruary  and  March,  1881,  with  the  opening  of  tification  of  them  was  consequently  difficult  for 
Pyramid  No.  4,  of  Perring's  map,  which  proved  a  little  time;  but  the  following  list,  which  is 
to  be  that  of  Unas,  the  last  king  of  the  fifth  arranged  by  dynasties,  was  finally  determined 
dynasty,  a  monarch  whose  name— erroneously,  upon  as  correct.  The  asterisk  indicates  a  mum- 
as  it  now  appear»— had  been  before  associated  my -case  from  which  the  mummy  which  is  pre- 
with  the  flat-topped  pyramid  known  as  the  Mas-  sumed  to  have  been  originally  present,  but  af- 
tabat-el-Faraoon.  The  chamber  had  already  terward  removed  or  stolen,  is  missing, 
been  violated  by  the  tomb- breakers  of  the  Sevekteenth  Dynasty. — (Approximate 
GriBCo- Roman  period.  The  corridor  was  lined  date)  b.  c.  1750  to  b.  o.  1708.  King  Kasekenen 
with  polished  granite  and  flue  limestone,  the  Taaken,  Queen  Ansera.  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
latter  covered  with  hieroglyphics  filled  in  with  — (Approximate  date)  b.  o.  1708  to  b.  o.  1462. 
green,  and  the  ceiling  was  adorned  with  stars  King  Ahmes  Ra-neb-pehti  (who  completed 
of  the  same  color.  This  passage  led  into  a  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings),  Queen 
chamber  with  inscribed  walls,  whence  another  Ahmes  Nofretari,  Queen  Aah-hotep,  Queen 
corridor  led  to  a  chamber  containing  niches  Merit- Amen,  Queen  Hotimoohoo,  Prince  Se 
for  funereal  statues,  and  thence  a  passage  next  Amen,  Princess  Set-Amen,  King  Amenbotep 
ending  in  the  burial  -  chamber  of  the  king.  I,  King  Thothmes  I,*  King  Thothmes  II,  Kmg 
Three  of  the  walls  of  this  chamber  were  cov-  Thothmes  III,  Queen  Sitka.  Nineteenth  Dy- 
ered  with  inscriptions,  and  the  fourth  wall  with  nasty.— (Approximate  date)  b.  o.  1462  to  b.  o. 
fine  alabaster  richly  painted  with  decorative  1288.  King  Rameses  !,♦  King  Seti  I,  Kinc 
designs.  The  texts  on  the  walls  are  almost  Rameses  II  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  and 
identical  with  those  upon  the  walls  of  the  tomb  regarded  by  most  Egyptologists  as  the  Pharaoh 
of  Pepi  Rameri,  and  are  similar  to  other  texts  under  whom  Moses  was  brought  up).  Twen- 
found  on  certain  little-known  tombs  at  Thebes,  tieth  Dynasty. — Not  represented.  Twenty- 
The  sarcophagus  was  of  black  basalt,  with  no  fibst  Dynasty. — ( Approximate  date)  b.o.  1110 
inscription.  The  lid  lay  in  one  comer  of  the  to—?  Queen  Notem-Maut,  King  and  Bigh- 
chamber,  and  the  mummy  had  been  pulled  Priest  Pinotem  I,  Kiug  Pinotem  II,  Prince  and 
out  and  broken  up,  so  that  only  fragments  of  High  -  Priest  Masahirti,  Queen  Hathor  Hout 
it  were  recovered,  though  it  is  hoped  that  Tani,  Queen  Makara,  Queen  Isi-em-kheb,  Prin- 
other  parts  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  rubbish,  cess  Nasi  Khonsu,  Prince  Tat-f-Ankh,  Nebseni 
M.  Maspero  next  projected  the  excavation  of  (a  priest),  Noi  Shounap  (a  priest).  It  is  sup- 
the  pyramid  of  Meydoum,  which  is  associated  posed,  and  some  hieratic  inscriptions  made 
with  the  name  of  Senefru,  the  next  to  the  on  the  mummy-cases  of  Seti  I  and  Rameses 
jsst  king  of  the  third  dynasty,  but  his  success  II  at  the  time  of  the  removal  confirm  the  sup- 
here  was  anticipated  by  the  discovery  in  July,  position,  that  the  mummies  and  treasures  were 
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removed  to  this  spot  during  eome  time  of  dis- 
order, for  coDcealmeDt  and  preservatioD. 

TflK  Pybauid  op  Bekbfrc,  at  Metdocu. — 
TLe  discoTerj  of  the  entrfmce  to  the  pyramid 
of  Senefru,  at  Meydonm,  was  pahlished  at  the 
beginning  of  1882.  This  pyramid  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  the  false  pyramid,  becanae  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  formed  of  the  roclt  itBslf.  It  is 
ballt  in  three  stages,  each  of  which  is  inclined 


excavations  of  them  for  the  parpose  of  learn- 
ing their  real  ngnlScsDce.  Br.  Itrugsch  Pasha 
and  M.  G.  KeviUoat  have  begun  a  study  of  the 
demotic  papyri  of  the  times  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty  down,  of  which  scTeral  thousand 
docameats  exist  in  the  European  libraries. 
The  demotic  was  the  business  and  familiar 
hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  these  papyri  are 
expected  to  throw  a  Hood  of  light  npun  their 


at  an  anjcle  of  74'  10',  and  rises  to  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  fe«t  from  the 
midst  of  a  high  hill  of  fallen  masonry  and  rub- 
ble. The  outer  masonry  is  of  admirable  work- 
manship, and  the  general  effect  of  the  struct- 
nre  is  imposing.  The  pyramid  proved  to  be 
formed,  for  at  least  half  its  height,  sronnd  a 
core  of  natural  rook.  The  entrance  gave  ac- 
cess to  a  steep  descending  passage  leading  down 
into  the  living  rock,  with  ohambera  oonstraoted 
on  a  plan  reminding  the  explorers  of  that  of 
the  corresponding  chambers  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid. No  inscriptions  were  fonnd  except  brief 
hieratic  writings  recording  the  visit  of  two 
scribes  in  the  twentieth  dynasty.  This  pyra- 
mid is  considered  to  be  nearly  one  hnndred 
years  older  than  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh. 
Itsdate  woulfl  be,  accirding  to  Brngsch's  chro- 
nology, 376S,  according  to  Mariette's,  4200, 
B.  o.  M.  Maspero  belieTes  that  the  pyramids, 
he^^nning  with  those  of  the  fourth  dynasty  at 
Oizeh  and  ending  with  those  of  the  thirteenth 
dynasty  at  the  Fayoom,  represent  the  tombs  in 
sncoession  of  the  monarchs  of  those  and  the 
intervening  dynasties,  whose  history  is  as  yet 
wholly  unknown;  and  he  has,  «ince  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  recent  war,  resumed  his  systematio 


laws,  social  condition,  and  every-day  and  pri- 
vate transactions. 

Reoevt  Asstbiar  and  Rastlobian  Re- 
BEABcnxs. — The  investigalJons  in  the  mounds 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  continue  to  fumistt 
information  of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 
Copies  of  the  records  and  literary  works  of 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  were 
accumulated  in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal  at 
Nineveh,  and  are  now  recoverable,  in  a  stat« 
more  or  less  mutilated,  it  is  true,  but  of  ap- 
proaching completeness  for  many  works.  An- 
other library  of  still  older  date  was  discovered 
in  1881  at  Sipparo,  in  Babylonia.  The  Chal- 
dean narratives  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge, 
first  brought  to  notice  and  translated  by  Mr. 
George  Smith,  from  the  library  of  Assurbaaipal, 
have  been  restudied,  retranslated  and  revised, 
with  the  result  of  depreciating  some  of  the  re- 
aemblanees  which  Mr.  Smith  thoueht  he  could 
trace  between  them  and  the  Biblical  record, 
but  withont  essentially  destroying  their  general 
paralleliBm  with  the  Hebrew  sacred  narrative. 
The  Assyrian  historical  narratives  are  clear 
and  precise,  and  furnish  definite  statements  of 
tlie  chrnnolngical  relations  of  events  to  each 
other,  by  nhieh  their  dates  according  to  oar 
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notation  can  be  accurately  fixed  in  many  cases  adorned  by  Xabonidns,  who  placed  in  it  clay 
to  within  a  few  years.  In  this  respect  they  cylinders  recording  the  event.  The  monamenta 
are  of  mneh  greater  yaloe  than  the  texts  of  the  found  here  indicate  the  existence  of  another 
Egyptians,  who,  so  far  as  appears  from  any  of  city  of  Sippara,  called  Sippara  Anat  which  Mr. 
their  docamenta  yet  discovered,  seem  to  have  Rassam  also  probably  identified,  and  the  twin 
h^  no  historical  sense.  The  contract  tablets,  cities  are  believed  to  correspond  with  the  Se- 
eommonly  known  as  the  Egibi  tablets,  extend-  pbarvaim  of  the  Bible.  In  the  mounds  of  Hubi 
iog  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebu-  Ibrahim,  or  Tel  Ibrahim,  some  ten  miles  east 
ehadnezzar  II  to  the  reign  of  Dan  as  Hystas-  of  Babylon,  Mr.  Rassam  found  the  ruins  of  the 
pia,  give  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  dates,  city  of  Cutha,  the  chief  literary  and  scholastic 
which  are  in  nearly  precise  agreement  with  center  of  the  Babylonians,  whence  came  the 
the  corre^K>nding  dates  furnished  by  the  canon  *'  men  of  Cutha,"  who  were  placed  in  Samaria 
of  Ptolemy.  Among  the  more  recent  discov-  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors  (2  Kings,  xvii,  24, 
edes  is  a  document  containing  a  list  of  about  81),  and  identified  there  the  great  temple  of 
two  hundred  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Babylonia,  the  war- god  Kergal,  ^'the  god  of  Cutha"  of 
beginning  ^rith  the  first  kings  after  the  flood,  the  book  of  Kings,  and  his  consort  Laz.  One 
and  apparently  corresponding,  to  a  certain  ex-  of  the  cylinders  deposited  by  Nabonidus  in  the 
tent,  with  the  first  six  or  seven  dynasties  of  temple  at  Sippara,  when  he  made  repairs  in  it, 
Berosus.  Investigations  at  Tel-loh,  the  Zirgul  as  related  above,  bears  inscriptions  in  which 
of  antiqoitj,  by  M.  de  Sarzec  and  Mr.  Hormuzd  occurs  a  statement  that  when  burrowing  be- 
Bsesam,  working  independently  of  each  other,  neath  the  temple,  forty-five  years  after  Nebu- 
have  bronght  to  light  relics  of  kings  of  the  chadnezzar  had  sought  for  the  ancient  cylin- 
tbirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  before  ders  in  vain,  he  had  had  revealed  to  him  *'  the 
Christ,  and  statues  and  inscriptions  indicatiug  cylinder  of  Naramsin,  son  of  Sargou,  which  for 
tbst  the  earlier  period  of  Chaldean  art  was  8,200  years  no  king  goiug  before  me  had  seen.^* 
better  than  the  later,  or  Assyrian  period.  A  These  8,200  years  added  to  the  date  of  Nabo- 
tablet  found  here,  a  copy  of  the  original  work,  nidus,  say  b.  g.  550,  woidd  give  for  the  date  of 
gives  a  synchronous  history  of  Assyria  and  Naramsin,  b.  o.  8750,  two  thousand  years  ear- 
Babylonia,  relating  the  occasions  when,  either  lier  than  the  date  assigned  to  him  by  Mr.  George 
for  peace  or  war,  the  rival  monarchies  came  Smith,  and  about  1,600  years  earlier  than  the 
into  contact,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  earliest  date  previously  definitely  specified  in 
dates  of  their  kings  and  to  reconcUe  some  dis-  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  inscriptions 
crepancies  that  seemed  to  exist  in  other  lists,  of  the  time  of  Gudea,  one  of  the  earliest 
Tbe  events  treated  of  in  this  document  occurred  monarchs  whose  statues  were  found  at  Telloh, 
between  1400  and  891  b.  c.  At  Aboo-haba,  or  Zirgul,  sliow  that  a  lively  intercourse  al- 
about  sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Bagdad,  Mr.  ready  existed  in  his  remote  time  between 
Rassam  has  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sippara,  Chaldea  and  Egypt. 

tbe  seat  of  the  sun-god  worship,  one  of  the  The  Hittites. — Much  advance  has  been 
most  ancient  cities  of  Babylonia,  and  the  place  made  within  three  years  in  the  knowledge  of 
where,  according  to  the  story  of  the  deluge  as  the  Hittites,  of  whom  little  had  been  known 
reli^^i  by  Berosus,  Xisuthrus  buried  the  tub-  except  what  was  suggested  in  a  few  brief  ref- 
lets giving  the  account  of  the  flood,  and  *^  the  erences  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Egyptian  ac- 
history  of  the  beginning,  progress,  and  end  of  counts  o(  their  Asiatic  wars,  where  they  aro 
all  ^ings.*'  Here  Mr.  Rassam  was  so  fortu-  called  the  Eheta.  The  Hittites  have  been 
nate  as  to  find,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  proved,  however,  to  have  been  a  very  consid- 
investigations,  the  temple  of  the  sun-god  itself,  erable  nation  in  the  ages  previous  to  the  Tro- 
and  within  it  a  memorial  stone  bearing  figures  jan  war,  who  probably  played  as  important  a 
emblematic  of  the  sun-worship,  and  inscrip-  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  Assvri- 
tioDS,  among  which  were  the  words,  "To  the  ans  or  Egyptians,  and  of  whom  Brugsch,  call- 
San-god,  the  great  lord,  dwelling  in  Bit-Parra,  ing  them  a  "  powerful  and  cultivated  people," 
which  is  within  the  city  of  Sippara."  The  says  that  "  their  rule  in  the  highest  antiquity 
rtone  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  Nabupaliddina,  of  was  of  an  importance  which  we  can  now  only 
the  ninth  century  b.  c,  and  speaks  of  the  de-  guess  at."  They  were  at  times  among  the  most 
ttmction  of  the  original  temple  by  invaders  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the  Egyptians 
called  the  Sutu ;  then  relates  that  Simas  Sign,  had  to  contend ;  at  other  times  their  valuable 
the  fortieth  in  the  list  of  two  hundred  early  allies.  The  first  regular  treaty  of  which  there 
kmgs  aJready  referred  to,  commenced  its  res-  is  a  record,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved, 
toration,  and  that  the  work  was  carried  on  by  was  between  their  king  and  Rameses  II,  and 
another  monarch,  E-Ulbar-Sakin-8umi,  or  E-  contained  provisions  worthy  of  the  highest 
Ulhargarma,  but  that  it  remained  for  Nabu-  civilization  of  modern  times.  The  study  of 
paliddina  finally  to  destroy  the  Sutu  and  com-  their  monuments,  of  which  the  formerly  puz- 
plete  the  building.  The  stone  seems  afterward  zling  and  wholly  unintelligible  inscriptions, 
to  have  been  broken,  and  repaired  and  inclosed  called  the  Hamath  inscriptions,  were  a  part, 
in  an  earthen  box,  in  which  Mr.  Rassam  found  and  of  other  contemporary  records,  has  shown 
it,  probably  in  the  time  of  Nabpolasar,  and  the  that  their  empire,  or  their  infiuence,  formerly 
temple  to  have  been  subsequently  repaired  and  extended  from  their  southern  capital  at  Ea- 
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desh  on  the  Orontes  to  the  Mgean.  Sea;  that  cal  to  transmit  to  a  distance,  into  those  of 

from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  twelfth  low  tension  suitable  for  domestic  and  indos- 

centnrj  b.  o.,  they  were  the  leading  power  of  trial  use,  and  thus  becomes  a  very  important 

"Western  Asia,  holding  the  balance  of  power  factor  in  any  extensive  system  of  distribution, 

between  Egypt  on  the  one  side  and  Assyria  on  and  in  the  transmission  of  power, 
the  other ;  and  that  it  was  through  them  that        The  possibility  of  storing  the  energy  of  an 

Assyrian  civilization  was  transmitted  to  the  electric  current,  by  means  of  such  a  battery, 

Phoenicians  and  thence  to  the  Western  nations,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  electric  battery. 

Their  capital,  Oarchemish,  was  identified  by  like  the  dynamo-machine,  is  reversible.    As  is 

Mr.  J.  H.  Skene  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  during  well  known,  a  dynamo-machine  may  be  used 

the  last  expedition  of  the  latter  gentleman  to  either  to  generate  a  current  when  mechanical 

the  East,  at  Jerablls,  on  the  Euphrates  River,  a  power  is  spent  in  rotating  its  armature,  or  in 

short  day^s  journey  south  of  the  town  of  Bir-  producing  mechanical  power  when  a  current 

e^jek.    This  city  gave  its  name  to  the  Mina  of  is  caused  to  circulate  in  the  coils  of  its  anna- 

Oarchemish,  which  was  for  centuries  the  stand-  ture.    Similarly,  a  voltaic  cell  may  be  made  to 

ard  weight  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  is  men-  yield  a  current  of  electricity  by  the  perf orm- 

tioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.    A  second  ance  of  chemical  work,  and  then  to  do  chemical 

Hittite  capital  was  identified  by  Lieutenant  work  by  the  expenditure  of  electrical  energy 

Conder  in  1881  at  Kadesh,  on  an  island  in  the  upon  it.    In  the  ordinary  voltaic  cell,  the  our- 

Orontes  River,  the  present  leading  topograph-  rent  is  due  to  the  chemical  changes  undergone 

ical  features  of  which  are  almost  exactly  re-  by  certain  materials,  commonly  zinc  and  acid, 

produced  in  a  representation  of  the  siege  of  If  we  burn  a  piece  of  zinc  in  the  air,  that  is, 

feadesh  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.    Two  allow  it  to  unite  chemically  with  oxygen,  its 

figures  of  a  warrior  carved  in  the  rocks  at  the  store  of  energy  runs  down  and  manifests  itself 

pass  of  Karabel,  now  known  to  have  been  es-  as  heat,  just  as  the  store  of  energy  in  coal  is 

tablished  by  the  Hittites  as  evidences  of  their  given  out  as  heat  when  the  coal  is  burned.    In 

dominion,  have  been  identified  with  the  figures  the    electric    battery,  however,  the    zinc    is 

described  by  Herodotus  as  existlnff  in  that  re-  burned  indirectly,  and  a  part  of  its  energy  be- 

gion.  and  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  erected  comes  available  for  the  maintaining  of  an  elec- 

by  the  Egyptian  Sesostris  as  memorials  of  his  trie  current.     When  the  zinc  has  united  with 

conquest.  the  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  zinc,  its  store  of 

The  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  monuments  energy  becomes  exhausted,  and  further  work 
and  inscriptions,  revealing  purer  religious  no-  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  continued  supply  of 
tions  and  higher  moral  principles,  and  display-  the  metallic  fuel.  If  there  were  no  other  way 
ing  better  taste  in  design  and  greater  skill  in  of  renewing  this  supply  of  fuel  except  by  the 
execution  the  further  back  in  antiquity  we  direct  furnishing  of  more  of  the  metal,  such  a 
trace  them,  demonstrate  that,  among  historical  battery  would  be  useless  for  any  purposes  re- 
nations  at  least,  the  earliest  generations  were  quiring  a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  spiritual  discernment,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  zinc  as  compared 
intellectual  capacity,  and  the  essentials  of  civ-  with  coal.  There  is,  however,  another  way. 
ilization,  even  if  they  had  acquired  less  of  the  In  the  case  of  coal,  there  is  no  way  of  sepa- 
knowledge  that  comes  from  observation  (which  rating  the  carbon  from  the  oxygen  with  which 
is  not  shown),  to  those  which  succeeded  them,  it  has  combined  in  combustion,  and  our  supply 
Not  till  the  period  of  the  bloom  of  the  Greek  of  energy  can  therefore  only  be  maintained  by 
intellect  in  the  age  of  Pericles  do  we  find  evi-  keeping  up  the  supply  of  the  coal.  In  the  case 
dences  of  as  high  a  civilization  as  prevailed  in  of  an  electric  battery,  however,  it  has  been  dis- 
the  first  six  Egyptian  dynasties  and  in  the  earll-  covered  that,  after  the  zinc  has  combined  with 
est  Chaldean  empire.  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid,  it  can  be  recovered 

ELEOTRIOAL  ENERGT,  Stobaob  of.  The  from  its  solution  and  again  deposited  in  the 

importance  of  a  thoroughly  commercial  secon-  metallic  form,  so  as  to  be  again  available  as  a 

dary  or  storage-battery  to  the  future  industrial  source  of  energy.    To  recover  this  fuel,  it  is 

development  of  electricity  can  hardly  be  over-  only  necessary  to  send  a  current  of  electricity 

estimated.    Without  it,  the  current  generated  through  the  battery  in  the  opposite  direction 

by  the  dynamo-machine  must  be  used  at  the  to  that  taken  by  the  current  furnished  by  the 

time  and  rate  of  production ;  but  with  it,  this  battery,  when  all  the  operations  of  the  battery 

is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  energy  stored  up  in  will  be  reversed,  and  it  will  again  be  in  a  condi- 

it  by  the  primary  current  may  be  utilized  with-  tion  to  furnish  a  current.    To  separate  the  zinc 

in  certain  limits  at  any  time  and  rate  desirable,  from  the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  combined, 

Further  than  this,  it  allows  of  electricity  being  of  course  requires  power,  and  if  to  exert  this 

used  under   circumstances  inadmissible  with  power  it  were  necessary  to  consume  zinc  in 

currents  direct  from  a  machine,  and  also  en-  another  battery,  there  would  be  no  ^ain.    But 

ables  the  current  to  be  generated  by  various  we  are  not  compelled  to  do  this.    We  can  use 

sorts  of  motors  which  can  not  well  be  used  the  vastly  cheaper  energy  of  coal  to  generate 

when  the  current  is  to  be  directly  applied.  It  en-  our  current,  through  the  medium  of  the  dy- 

ables  us  further  to  practically  convert  currents  namo-machine,  and  thus  produce  our  battery- 

of  high  tension,  which  are  the  most  economi-  current  at  a  cost  within  the  limits  of  economio 
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fequirements.  When  we  send  a  current  through  When,  however,  a  current  is  sent  throngh  the 
a  hattery  in  this  manner,  its  energy  is  employed  cell,  tbe  liquid  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen 
to  tear  away  the  zinc  from  the  oxygen  with  escaping  at  one  electrode  combines  with  the 
which  it  is  combined.   This  liberated  zinc  con-  lead,  covering  its  face  with  a  film  of  peroxide, 
stantly  tends  to  recombine  with  the  oxygen,  Plants  found  that  to  get  this  tilm  snfficiently 
and  in  so  doing  sets  up  a  current  opposed  to  thick  and  also  to  get  the  other  plate  in  the 
the  charging  one ;    this  latter  current  must,  hest  form  for  effective  action,  the  current  had 
therefore,  have  a  sufficient  electro-motive  force  to  be  sent  through  the  cell  a  great  number  of 
to  prevent  this  recombination.    The  counter-  limes,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an- 
electro-motive  force  manifests  itself  even  in  other.    When  the  current  is  reversed,  the  hy- 
ordinary  batteries  while  they  are  furnishing  a  drogen  liberated  combines  with  the  oxygen 
current,  resulting  in  its  gradual  weakening,  already  on  one  electrode  to  form  water,  leaving 
In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  zinc  is  separate  this  plate  with  a  spongy  metallic  surface  which 
from  the  solution  by  the  action  of  the  liber-  facilitates  its  conversion  into  peroxide  of  lead 
ated  hydrogen,  and  this  zinc  in  reuniting  with  when  the  current  is  again  sent  in  the  opposite 
the  oxygen  sets  up  an  opposing  current.  direction.    After  being  charged  and  discharged 
This  action  was  noticed  very  shortly  after  a  number  of  times,  the  plates  are  in  a  shape 
the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell,  and  the  im-  for  effective  use,  one  plate  being  coated  with 
provements  successively  made  in  this  cell  have  peroxide  of  lead,   and   the   other  having  a 
been  chiefly  with  a  view  of  preventing,  or  at  spongy,  metallic  surface.     Upon  then  closing 
least  minimizing,  this   counter-action.      The  the  circuit  of  the  battery  a  current  is  produced 
phenomenon  to  which  the  name  *'  polarization  which  continues  as  long  as  there  is  a  chemical 
of  the  electrodes  "  was  given,  was  studied  by  difference  between  the  two  plates,  the  chemical 
many  eminent  electricians,  but  it  was  not  until  action  which  takes  place  being  the  partial  re- 
taken up  by  M.  Gaston  Plants  that  it  received  duction  of  the  oxidized  plate,  and  the  oxida- 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment,  or  tion  of  the  metallic  one.    Plants  applied  his 
that  a  practical  form  of  cell  for  utilizing  the  battery  to  various  industrial  uses,  chiefly  in 
secondary  current  was  produced.    Ritter,   of  surgical  cautery ;  but  the  time  required  to  pre- 
Jena,  observed  the  phenomenon  of  polarization  pare  the  cejls  for  use,  as  alsp  that  necessary  to 
in  1803,  while  studying  the  chemical  action  store  up  a  charge,  was  too  great,  and  the 
of  currents  upon  liquids,  and  later  constructed  capacity  was  also  too  small  to  allow  them  to 
a  secondary  pile  consisting  of  a  series  of  disks  have  any  extended  application  in  the  rapidly 
of  copper  separated  by  disks  of  cloth  moist-  developing  electrical  appliances  of  the  pre^nt 
ened  with  sal-ammoniac.  time.    In  1880  M.  Camille  A.  Faure  made  a 
The  phenomenon  of  polarization  was  placed  change  in  the  Plants  cell,  which,  though  very 
upon  its  true  basis  by  the  researches  of  Yolta,  simple  in  itself,  was  of  great  industrial  impor- 
Marianini,  and  Schdnbein,  some  years  after  tance,  as  by  it  the  storing  capacity  of  the  cell 
the  experiments  of  Ritter,  and  our  knowledge  was  largely  increased,  and  the  time  necessary 
of  it  further  enlarged  by  .the  labors  of  Davy,  to  charge  it  much  reduced.    M.  Faure^s  iro- 
De  la  Rive,  and  Faraday.    In  1842  Grove  con-  provement  consisted  simply  in  coating  both 
structed  his  now   well  •  known   gas  -  battery,  electrodes  mechanically  with  red-lead.    With 
which  consisted  simply  of  two  plates  of  plat-  this  construction  the  oxide  on  one  plate  is  re- 
inam  dipped  into  acidulated  water.     A  our^  duced,  and  the  other  plate  inrther  oxidized  to 
rent  being  passed  through  this  battery,  the  the  peroxide,  when  a  charging  current  is  sent 
water  is  separated  into  its  constituents,  oxy-  through  the  cell.    This  battery,  having  an  im- 
gen  and  hydrogen.     Platinum  possesses  the  mediate  commercial  value,  has  been  put  very 
property  of  condensing  these  gases  upon  its  prominently  before  the  public,  and  its  merits 
surface.     One  of  the  platinum  plates  becomes  examined  into  by  a  number  of  competent  ex- 
ooated  with  oxygen,  and  the  other  with  hydro-  ports.    Since  Faure  showed  that  the  secondary 
{Ten,  as  the  decomposition  of  liquid  proceeds,  battery  could  become  commercially  service- 
These  gases  constantly  tend  to  reunite,  and,  able,   the    attention  of   inventors    has    been 
when  the  charging  current  ceases,  the  energy  largely  turned  in  this  direction,  and  various 
stored  in  these  separated  gases  is  given  out  by  different  accumulators  have  been  brought  out, 
their  recombination — as  heat  if  the  gases  are  the  object  of  the  improvements  being  to  reduce 
mixed   and  burned,  as  electric  energy  if  the  the  weight  of  material  as  much  as  possible  in  re- 
gases  are  allowed  to  recombine  through  the  liq-  lation  to  its  storing  power.    To  this  end  M.  de 
nid.    The  subject  was  taken  up  in  1860  by  M.  Meritens  has  devised  a  cell  in  which  the  lead 
Plants,  who  re-examined  the  whole  question,  plates  are  constructed  of  thin,  overlapping  1am- 
and  experimented  with  many  different  metals  inse  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  slats 
as  electrodes  and  many  different  liquids  as  elec-  of  Venetian  blinds.    It  is  more  powerful  than 
trolytea.    His  experiments  resulted  in  showing  a  Faure  cell  of  the  same  weight.     In  another 
that  the  best  results  were  given  with  lead  elec-  cell,  devised  by  Messrs.  Sellon  and  Volckmar, 
trodes  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    Such  the  lead  plates  are  perforated  and  the  red-lead 
a  cell  can  furnish  no  current  before  it  has  first  forced  into  these  perforations,  thus  giving  a 
been  charged  by  means  of  a  current,  as  there  much  greater  amount  of  the  oxide  per  pound 
is  no  chemical  difference  between  the  plates,  of  the  metal  than  when  oxide  is  on  the  surface 
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simply.  In  the  accumnlator  of  M.  de  Kabath,  through  it,  consists  in  the  combination  of  the 
increased  surface  is  obtained  by  the  nse  of  a  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  sohition  with  the 
great  namber  of  thin,  corrugated  plates.  Mr.  lead,  forming  a  coating  of  the  insoluble  perox- 
0.  F.  Brush,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known  ide,  and  the  replacement  of  the  copper  in  the 
arc  lamp  bearing  his  name,  has  also  experi-  solution  by  the  disengaged  hydrogen,  the  cop- 
mented  extensively  with  lead  accumulators,  per  being  deposited  on  the  negative  plate, 
and  has  produced  one  which  his  company  in  W  ben  the  action  is  complete,  the  positive  elec- 
this  country  intend  to  use  for  supplying  incan-  trode  is  oxidized,  the  negative  coated  with 
descent  lamps.  His  improvements  consist  in  copper,  and  the  solution  converted  into  hydric 
various  modes  of  constructing  the  plates,  so  as  sulphate  and  water.  In  discharging,  the  cop- 
to  render  them  durable,  and  increase  their  per  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  and  the  lead 
storage  capacity.  A  storage-cell,  which  is  in  plate  reduced,  the  cell  returning  to  its  original 
fact  a  reversible  Daniell  battery,  was  devised  chemical  condition.  A  practical  form  of  the 
by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Houston,  of  this  cell  consists  of  a  series  of  amalgamated  plates, 
country,  in  1879.  This  cell  consists  of  two  fitted  in  grooves  in  a  box,  as  in  Cruikshank^s 
sheets  of  copper  placed  horizontally  one  above  trough-battery,  the  spaces  between  the  plates 
the  other  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  being  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
The  current,  in  charging,  is  sent  through  the  per.  The  positive  sides  of  the  plates  then  he- 
battery  from  the  top  to  the  lower  plate,  come  peroxidized,  and  the  negative  sides  coated 
when  the  upper  plate  dissolves,  forming  sul-  with  copper.  The  inventor  states  that  the  cell 
phate  of  copper,  which  floats  upon  the  sulphate  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  Faure,  and, 
of  zinc.  Metallic  zinc  is  deposited  npon  the  wishing  to  preserve  it  free  from  any  private 
lower  plate.  This  cell  will  yield  a  current  as  claims,  he  has  refrained  from  taking  out  any 
long  as  there  is  a  chemical  difference  between  patents  upon  it. 

the  electrodes ;  that  is,  until  the  zinc  is  all  re-  The  value  of  the  secondary  battery  as  an 
converted  into  the  sulphate.  This  has  been  element  in  industrial  applications  of  electricity 
modified  by  M.  d*  Arson val,  who  makes  use  of  depends  both  upon  its  eflSciency — that  is,  the 
an  electrode  of  lead,  or  of  carbon  covered  with  percentage  of  the  work  expended  upon  it 
lead  shot,  and  one/>f  zinc.  When. the  cell  is  which  can  be  utilized — and  upon  the  cost  of 
charged,  the  zinc  is  deposited  upon  the  zinc  production.  This  latter,  of  course,  depends 
plate  and  the  lead  peroxidized.  directly  upon  the  former,  and  both  together 
A  battery  which  has  received  very  little  at-  determine  the  investment  necessary  in  any 
tentlon,  but  which  seems  to  be  superior  to  any  case.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  question  of  investment 
other  yet  produced,  is  one  invented  by  Mr.  that  the  efficiency  has  importance,  as  the  item 
Henry  Sutton,  of  Ballarat,  Victoria.  It  was  of  fuel  is  a  comparatively  small  one  in  corn- 
described  by  him  in  a  paper  before  the  Royal  parlson  with  that  of  the  investment  in  any 
Society,  London,  in  December,  1881.  Mr.  Sut-  considerable  electrical  plant, 
ton  experimented  with  both  the  Plants  and  The  Faure  is  as  yet  the  only  cell  which  has 
Faure  batteries,  and  tried  many  dififerent  com-  been  experimented  npon  to  any  extent,  but  the 
binations.  He  finally  found  that  positive  elec-  results  so  far  obtained  by  different  experiraent- 
trodes  of  amalgamated  lead  produced  the  best  ers  are  discordant,  and  it  is  not  yet  known 
results,  and,  in  experimenting  with  a  view  to  what  the  efficiency  of  this  cell  is.  There  are 
determining  the  best  negative  electrode,  came  certain  conditions  that  must  be  observed,  both 
to  the  conclusion  that,  ^^  by  having  negative  in  char^i^ing  and  discharging,  and  if  these  are 
electrodes  whose  oxides  should  be  soluble  in  not  fulfilled  the  results  may  fall  very  far  short 
the  solution,  and  which  could  be  redeposited  of  the  maximum.  If  the  charging  is  done  too 
from  the  solution,  or  by  having  metallic  soln-  rapidly,  part  of  the  energy  is  wasted  as  heat 
tions  from  which  metal  could  be  deposited,  the  in  the  cell,  and  if  the  discliarge  takes  place  too 
resulting  solution  being  such  that  should,  on  quickly,  energy  is  also  wasted  by  the  produo- 
the  oxidation  of  the  deposited  met^,  combine  tion  of  heat.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
with  the  oxide  and  again  form  the  original  so-  the  cell  is  completely  discharged.  A  peouliar- 
lution,'*  he  would  obtain  ^*  a  powerful  and  con-  ity  of  the  secondary  battery  is  that,  after  being 
stant  source  of  stored  energy.''  To  this  end  he  rapidly  discharged,  it  will  yield,  upon  standing 
tried  cells  in  which  the  negative  electrode  con-  some  time,  one  or  more  residual  charges,  which 
sisted  of  zinc,  iron,  or  copper,  and  the  positive  may  be  greater  than  that  first  given  off.  In 
of  amalgamated  lead,  the  liquid  being  in  each  order  to  charge  such  a  battery  with  the  least 
case  the  sulphate  of  the  metal  of  the  negative  loss  of  energy,  the  charging  current  should  be 
electrode.  Zinc  was  abandoned,  because  of  the  of  ample  quantity,  and  of  an  electro-motive 
necessity  of  amalgamating  it  to  prevent  local  force  but  slightly  in  excess  of  that  which  the 
currents,  and  the  iron  because  of  its  oxidation  battery  can  attain.  The  discharge  should  be 
when  the  cell  was  not  in  use.  The  form  of  made  through  a  resistance  that  will  prevent 
celt,  therefore,  finally  adopted  consisted  of  an  its  being  too  rapid.  The  best  rate  of  discharge 
amalgamated  lead  plate  for  the  positive  and  a  must  be  found  by  experiment.  The  first  care- 
copper  plate  for  the  negative  electrode,  the  ful  experiments  npon  the  Faure  cell  were  made 
liquid  being  sulphate  of  copper.  The  chemi-  at  the  Conservatoire  desArts-et-M6tiers,  in  Jan- 
cal  action  in  this  cell,  when  a  current  is  sent  nary  of  this  year,  by  M.  Tresca  and  his  assooi- 
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U)  die  FreD^  AeadflDT  m  MA7>rii.     The  ex- 

poimeatB  vers  imdertAkea  to  oU^hi — 1.  The 

acfhiBiral  labor  expeoded  in  charzTn^  tb^  bat- 

nrf.    2.  The  qnantitT  at  ekcmciij  sored  up 

dariB^  the  chtfge.     S.  Tbe  qnantitj  of  elec- 

tridtr  giTen  oot  during  the  diddiATse.    4.  The 

eketrical  w<k^  actoallT  e^tcxed  dnriiur  tbe  di^ 

teec:    And  tber  showed  thit  of  tbe  total 

^UBDtT  of  electridtj  introdoced  in  the  bat- 

krj,  90  per  eent   was  fiTea  out  again,   and 

c^  ^  per  eent  of  tbe  total  electrical  work 

fs^X  in  charging  was  recorered  daring  tbe 

diif^arge.  Tbe  aooiimalator  ther^;fore  absorbed 

40  pa-  eent  of  the  eieotric^  work  that  mould 

xiiennae  hare  been  araiiaUe  in  the   lamps 

throB^  which  the  discharge  was  made.     ^ 

pat  a  loss  as  this  would  place  the  aocomnla- 

»x  without  the  limits  <^  eoounercial  ntilitv  in 

loit  eases,  if  further  experience  shows  that 

^  is  the  ntmost  efficiencj  to  be  obtained. 

TW  resolts  of  rarioos  other  experimenter^ 

Werer,  show  the  loss  to  be  considerablr  less. 

Mr  William  Thomson  eondnded  from  his  ex- 

^iaents  that  the  probable  loss  in  charging  is 

10,  aad  in  discharging  15  per  cent,  whUe  Pro- 

fi&T  Ajrtoo  states  that  this  loss,  in  a  well- 

NQstmcted  cdL,  properly  charged    and   dis- 

ciur^  need  not  exceed  18  per  cent,  and, 

tf  the  discharge  be  sofficientlj  slow,  this  may 

be  brought  down  to  10  per  cent.    If  so  high 

ta  effidency  as    SO    per   cent    can    be  ob- 

tttidd  in  actiial  nse,  it  is  yery  probable  that  the 

momQUtor  will  be  foond  a  thoroughly  practi- 

ttl  apparatus,  which  can  be  used  with  advan- 

^  in  almost  all  the  applications  now  made  of 

^erful  dectric  currents.     But  whether  its 

cSciokcy  reach  this  figure  or  not,  it  may  still 

^  a  Taluable  adjunct  in  many  cases,  for  it 

SKt  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  real  yalue  in  a 

«nimacial  sense  is  not  determined  solely  by 

^  om  efficiency.    If  by  its  use  the  efficiency 

4f  other  apparatus  forming  an  element  of  an 

<ae^rieal  system  can  be  rauied,  the  gain  might 

s  Bome  cases  be  sufficient  to  nearly,  if  not 

^se,  neutralize  the  loss  due  to  the  accumula- 


tor it5e!f.  In  tbe  case  of  incande?cent  lirbting 
it  is  quite  poj^sible  that  tbe  eiiicienoy  ol  ihe$e 
lamps  may  be  con^kierablT  incn?ased«  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  tbe  Um{>«  bein^  dess-troyed  by 
a  sodden  increase  of  canvnu  and  tbey  may 
therefore  be  run  nearer  their  breakimr  limit, 
and  consequently  more  evx>nomictiiIy.  The  lire 
of  tbe  lamp  will  probably  also  be  found  to  be 
greater  than  when  run  direct  from  tbe  ma- 
chine. The  advantage  of  an  apparatus  in  a  sys- 
tem of  distribution  whioh  in  creases  tbe  reliabil- 
ity of  the  supply  is  one  of  no  small  amount^ 
and  may  rightly  be  considered  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic Talue. 

Too  little  is  ret  known,  both  of  tbe  first  c«^ 
of  accumulators  and  of  their  depreciation,  to 
be  able  to  judge  whether  their  use  will  de- 
crease the  investment  necessary,  in  a  system  of 
distribution,  below  that  required  without  them. 
In  this  country  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Com> 
pany  proposes  to  place  accumtdators  in  the 
houses  of  consumers,  and  charge  them  with 
the  currents  used  for  its  arc-lamps.  A  large 
number  of  local  Brush  Companies  are  now  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  arc-lamps  and  have  the 
plant  for  the  purpose.  These  lamps  are  in  use 
at  the  most  from  six  oVlock  in  the  evening 
until  six  tbe  nejt  morning,  so  that  the  plant 
is  idle,  or  nearly  so,  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

By  using  accumulators,  this  plant  can  be  run 
continuously,  and  a  saving  of  course  effected, 
so  far  as  machines  and  street  conductors  are 
concerned.  The  company  has  as  yet  furnished 
no  figures  as  to  the  investment  required  for  the 
storage-batteries,  and  hence  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  plan  can  not  be  determined,  though 
the  company  asserts  that  in  this  regard  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  only  figures  yet  given  of  the  price  of 
accumulators  are  those  recently  put  forth  by 
the  Electrical  Power  Storage  Company,  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  begun  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  the  Faure-Sellon-Volckmar  and  the  Sel- 
lon-Swan  batteries.  The  company  has  issued 
a  circular  in  which  information  is  given  as  to 
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U  proper  rate  of  charge  and  discharge,  the  one,  two,  and  five  horse-power — are  at  pres- 
«e  <rf  the  cells,  and  their  price.  From  this  ent  manufactured ;  the  rates  of  economical 
^cabr  it  appears  that  cells  of  three  sizes —    charge  and  discharge  of  which  are : 


Cbuf*. 

DIacUrge. 

One  H.  P.  cell 

AmperM. 
20-  85 
40-  fiO 

109-125 

AmperM. 
80-  40 

Two  H.  P.  cells 

60-  75 

Five     "        "    

160-175 
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ments  of  a  distributive  system  or  not,  there 
will  always  remain  a  considerable  field  for  ac- 
cumulators, which  will  continually  widen  as  im- 
provements are  effected,  and  may  in  time  be  as 
extensive  as  the  industrial  domain  of  electricity. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING,  Pbooress  of.  The 
The  electro-motive  force  when  the  cell  is  first  progress  of  electric  lighting  during  the  past 
charged  is  2*15  volts,  and  this  can  be  main-  year  has  been  chiefly  in  the  industrial  devel- 
tained,  the  circular  states,  until  three  fourths  opment  of  the  various  systems,  rather  than 
of  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  if  the  cell  be  used  in  any  striking  novelties  in  the  apparatus  em- 
at  the  rate  of  discharge  given  above.  The  ployed,  though  a  steady  improvement  has  gone 
table  on  previous  page  gives  the  number  of  forward  in  this  direction.  The  arc-lamp  is  con- 
cells  necessary  with  different  lamps,  the  total  tinually  gaining  ground  as  an  out -door  illu- 
eleotrical  capacity,  and  their  price.  minant  and  as  a  means  of  lighting  large  interior 
An  examination  of  the  above  data  will  show  spaces,  and  the  incandescent  is  as  certainly 
that  these  cells  are  very  far  from  answering  making  its  way  in  house-lightmg.  ^ith  the 
the  commercial  requirements  of  a  large  elec-  exception  of  the  first  station  of  the  Edison 
trie  distributive  system.  Economy  in  the  Company  in  New  York  city,  the  incandescent 
charging  plant  and  in  the  street  conductors  is  lamp  has  not  yet  been  furnished  to  consumers 
attained  just  in  proportion  as  the  time  of  charg-  upon  a  large  scale,  but  all  the  prominent  com- 
ing is  great  compared  with  that  of  discharging,  panics  are  preparing  to  do  so  at  an  early  date. 
The  above  figures,  however,  make  the  former  The  Maxim  lamp  is  being  supplied  to  consum- 
rate  two  thirds  oi  the  latter,  and  hence,  tak-  ers  in  different  parts  of  New  York  directly 
ing  into  consideration  the  loss  occasioned  by  fromthe  various  arc-light  stations  of  the  United 
the  use  of  the  battery,  the  charging  machinery  States  Electric  Lighting  Company ;  while  the 
would  have  to  be  as  large  as  would  be  required  Brush  Company,  heretofore  occupied  exclu- 
without  it,  and  no  material  saving  would  be  sively  with  the  arc  type  of  lamp,  is  about  to 
experienced  in  conductors.  The  battery  would  go  largely  into  incandescent  lighting,  using  for 
therefore  appear  to  be  an  extra  charge  upon  this  purpose  the  Swan  incandescent  lamp, 
distribution  without  any  special  advantage  be-  which  it  is  proposed  to  run  from  the  Brush 
ing  gained.    According  to  the  above  prices  storage-batteries. 

61  i  Edison  lamps  requiring  a  current  of  89  In  London  the  Edison  lamp  is  being  supplied 

volts  electro-motive  force,  and  consuming  each  over  a  limited  district,  as  also  at  various  points 

*65  of  an  ampere  could  be  maintained  7i  hours  on  the  Continent,  while  active  preparations  are 

with  a  battery  consisting  of  45  one  horse-power  being  made  for  its  very  general  mtrodnction. 

cells.  This  would  make  the  investment  per  lamp  The  Swan,  Lane-Fox,  and  Maxim  lamps  are 

with  the  cheaper  cell  about  $13.    For  a  plant  also  being  pushed  forward  by  the  various  oom- 

capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  gas-plant  fur-  panics   abroad    interested   in    their    success, 

nishing  1,000,000  feet  of  gas  a  day,  the  invest-  While  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  incandescent 

ment  in  batteries,  at  this  rate,  would  be  $520,-  lamp  has  yet  demonstrated  its  ability  to  com- 

000,  since  a  maximum  of  40,000  burners  would  pete  with  gas  generally  in  the  matter  of  cost, 

have  to  be  maintained  at  one  time.    This  is  there  is  no  longer  any  question  about  its  ability 

about  four  fifths  of  the  total  investment  re-  to  meet  successfully  all  the  other  requirements 

quired  for  a  complete  direct  plant  to  accom-  of  a  general  in-door  illuminant. 

plish  the  same  work.     The  investment   per  The  arc-lamp  of  the  form  known  as  the  reg- 

lamp  with  the  Swan  lamp,  which  requires  an  ulator — ^that  is,  the  lamp  in  which  the  carbon 

electro-motive  force  of  47*3  volts  and  consumes  electrodes  are  placed  point  to  point  and  the 

1  '47  amperes  of  current,  would  be  $15.84 ;  the  distance  between  them  maintained  constant  by 

Lane-Fox,  $18;  and  the  Maxim,  $17.28.  means  of  mechanism — and  the  incandescent 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  investment  lamp,  pure  and  simple,  seem  to  be  the  only 

required  in  batteries  is  so  heavy  as  to  prohibit  types  which  promise  to  survive.    Electric  can- 

their  use  in  any  extended  system  of  distribu-  dies  seem  to  be  making  but  little  headway, 

tion,  though  they  could  doubtless  be  employed  while  the  lamps  of  imperfect  contact  or  incan- 

in  many  special  cases  to  advantage.    These  descence  in  the  open  air,  such  as  the  Reynier 

figures  can  not,  however,  be  well  taken  as  a  and  Werderman,  which  promised  so  well  but  a 

basis  on  which  to  forecast  the  economic  future  few  years  ago,  appear  to  have  been  wholly 

of  the  storage-battery.    The  above  rates  of  abandoned.    These  latter  lamps,  though  giving 

charge  and  discharge  are  not  necessarily  the  considerably  less  light  for  a  given  expenditure 

ones  which  will  have  to  be  adopted,  and  the  of  power  than  regulators,  were  yet  superior  to 

prices  seem  abnormally  high.    Doubtless  these  them  both  in  simplicity  of  construction  and  in 

will  become  considerably  lower  as  the  manu-  the  steadiness  of  the  light  yielded.    Much  as 

facture  is  improved  and  the  demand  increased,  regulator  lamps    have  been  improved,   their 

and  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  light  is  still  far  from  steady,  and  it  does  not 

they  may  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  eco-  appear  probable  that  any  considerable  advance 

nomic  requirements.     Of  course,  whether  the  can  be  expected  in  this  direction.    Aside  from 

cost  be  brought  down  to  the  economic  require-  the  unsteadiness  due  to  irregularity  of  feeding 
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and  of  meqnality  in  the  carbons,  there  is  that 
dne  to  the  shifting  of  the  arc  from  one  point 
to  another  on  the  surface  of  the  electrodes.  If 
tbe  carbons  coald  be  very  thin  rods,  the  arc 
would  always  form  at  practically  the  same 
points,  and  irregularity  from  this  cause  would 
be  inappreciable.  The  electrodes  must,  how- 
ever, be  of  considerable  size  to  avoid  too  rapid 
coosamption,  and  this  difficulty,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  inherent  in  the  practicable  form  of 
this  lamp.  The  cost  of  lamps  of  this  type  is 
also  very  considerable,  even  with  the  quite  sim- 
ple regulating  mechanism  now  used  in  the  best 
forms.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  abandonment  of 
this  type  of  incandescent  lamps  has  not  been 
premature,  and  whether  we  shall  not  yet  see 
a  return  to  it.  Though  the  amount  of  light 
yielded  by  regulators  be  greater  for  a  given  ex- 
penditure of  power,  it  does  not,  therefore,  fol- 
low that  the  equal  illumination  of  a  given  area 
wOi  be  less  costly  by  them,  as  it  is  very  well 
understood  that  any  quantity  of  light  properly 
distributed  gives  a  more  effective  illumination 
than  a  much  greater  amount  at  a  few  centers. 
IL  £mile  Reynier,  one  of  the  earliest  invent- 
ors of  this  type  of  lamp,  has 
recently  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  lamp  free  from 
the  objections  of  tbe  older 
forms,  and  of  such  extreme 
simplicity  as  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  on  this 
score.  In  his  former  lamp, 
a  carbon  pencil  resting  upon 
an  abutment  was  fed  con- 
tinuously, by  means  of  a 
weight  or  spring,  past  a 
heavy  carbon  contact,  the 
portion  of  the  pencil  be- 
tween this  contact  and  the 
abutment  being  incandes- 
cent. This  construction 
presented  mechanical  diffi- 
culties to  the  regular  feed- 
ing that  were  not  satisfac- 
torily overcome,  and  the 
contact  interfered  with  the 
economy  by  conducting  away 
the  heat.  In  the  present 
lamp  two  pencils  are  used, 
inclined  but  slightly  to  each 
other,  so  that  they  touch 
at  a  point  a  short  distance 
.  from  their  points,  which 
rest  upon  small  abutments 
of  copper.  The  contact 
which  limits  the  incandes- 
cence is  therefore  a  hot  con- 
tact, and  hence  no  heat  is 
Fia.  1.  wasted  by  its  means.    The 

form  of  the  lamp  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  carbons,  A  B,  are  forced  down- 
ward by  the  weights,  PQ,  sliding  upon  the  me- 
tallic guides,  0  D.    The  abutments,  E  F,  are  of 


copper,  attached  to  the  bronze  arcs,  G  II.  The 
two  halves  of  the  lamps  are  connected  by  the 
insulated  clamps,  I  and  J.  The  weights,  P  and 
Q,  are  insulated  from  the  carbons,  which  they 
impel  by  the  caps,  r  and  «.  The  current  en- 
ters by  the  terminal,  K,  follows  the  brass 
guide,  C,  the  arm,  G,  the  abutment,  E,  and  the 
pointed  end  of  the  carbon.  A,  to  the  contact,  ir, 
at  which  point  it  crosses  over  to  the  carbon,  B, 
and  descends  through  the  abutment,  F,  and 
passes  out  by  the  arm,  H,  and  guide,  I),  to  the 
terminal,  L.  No  thorough  tests  have  yet  been 
made  of  this  lamp,  but  M.  Reynier  states  that 
the  results  of  experiments  so  far  conducted 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  disadvantage  of  all 
lamps  of  this  type  is  the  necessity  of  using 
very  large  conductors,  as,  owing  to  the  small 
resistance  of  the  carbon-pencil,  it  requires  a 
current  of  great  strength  to  bring  it  to  the 
proper  incandescence.  Such  lamps  can  not, 
therefore,  be  worked  economically  upon  long 
circuits,  but  in  separate  installations,  such  as 
the  lighting  of  workshops,  this  objection  is 
evidently  of  but  small  moment.  The  same 
inventor  has  also  devised  an  incandescent  lamp 
in  which  he  has  attempted  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
resistance  without  resorting  to  a  filamentary 
conductor,  such  as  is  used  in  all  the  other  well- 
known  incandescent  lamps.  ^  This  increased 
resistance  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  carbon- 
rod,  which  serves  as  the  light-giving  portion, 
several  times  across,  or  by  notching  it.  This 
conductor  is  inclosea  in  a  glass  globe,  exhaust- 
ed or  filled  with  a  gas  which  does  not  unite 
chemically  with  the  carbon. 

New  arc-lamps  continue  to  multiply,  but 
nothing  of  special  importance  has  made  its 
appearance  during  the  year.  This  lamp  has 
now  reached  such  a  condition  that  improve- 
ments to  be  expected  in  it  are  of  a  kind  hav- 
ing a  manufacturing  value  chiefly — such  as  will 
decrease  the  cost  of  production,  and  increase 
its  serviceableness  in  use. 

In  the  matter  of  generators  two  new  dynamo- 
machines  have  lately  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  England :  one  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  and  the  other 
that  of  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Mr.  Ferranti. 
This  latter  was  very  much  talked  of  previous 
to  being  exhibited ;  but  tbe  extravagant  expec- 
tations in  regard  to  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  realized.  It  is  an  alternating  machine,  as 
is  also  the  Gordon,  and  on  this  account  it  is  of 
but  minor  importance;  for,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  machines  of  this  class  will  find  but  a 
limited  use  in  the  industrial  development  of 
electrical  appliances.  Its  merit  lies  in  the  great 
simplicity  of  its  armature,  and  consequent  low 
cost  of  manufacture.  The  armature-wires,  in- 
stead of  being  wound  on  a  drum,  as  in  the 
Siemens,  or  over  a  ring,  as  in  the  Gramme,  are 
in  the  form  of  a  zigzag  on  the  face  of  a  cen- 
tral disk,  revolving  in  a  magnetic  field  made 
up  of  a  number  of  electro-magnets.  The  dis- 
position of  armature  and  field  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  in  which  the  dark  line  represents  the  arma- 
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tore-wire,  and  tbe  oval  fignrea  the  field-bob- 
bine  with  tbeir  iron  cores.  One  end  of  tbe  ar- 
matnre  zigzag  ia  connected  with  a  ring  attached 
direct);  to  the  axle,  and  the  other  with  asimilar 
ring  iusnlated  from  it.    The  cnrrent  is  taken 


off  bj  two  rubbers.  Tbe  fleM-magneta  are  ei- 
oited  b?  a  small  8ei>arate  ooQtiiiuoa»-curr«nt 
machine.  The  machine  eshibiled  weighed  boc 
1,176  pODDds,  and  jet  was  able  to  support  800 
Swan  lampa,  stated  to  be  giving  20  candles 
each,  when  driven  at  2,000  revolutions  per 
minnte.     The  armature-ooii  weighed  but  18 

Sounds.  An  armature  of  this  form  has  evi- 
entlf  a  good  man;  advantagea  in  practical 
use,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  its  little  lia- 
bilit;  of  becoming  overheatad.  Its  low  first 
oost  is  also  a  ver;  important  advantage  over 


_-  present  maebinea,  and  will 

aecure  U  the  preference  in  nil  those  cases  where 
an  alternating-current  machine  is  desired.  The 

Sinblished  descriptions  of  this  machine  do  not 
ndicate  the  part  Mr.  Ferranti  has  taken  in  its 


nThoB 

The  Gordon  machine  is  chiefij  remarkable 
for  being  the  largest  djnamo  yet  oonatructed. 
It  is  designed  to  supplj  7,000  incandescent 
lamps  with  adequate  driving  power,  but  it  has 
so  far  supplied  only  1,800.  Tbe  machine  con- 
sista  essentially  of  a  central  disk  carrying  elec- 
tro-magoets,  and  revolving  between  sets  of 
similar  electro-magnets  on  each  side  of  it.  Tbe 
rotating  portion  is  tbe  field,  and  the  atationary 
electro-magnets  the  armature.  This  latter  con- 
tains 128  coils,  G4  on  eaoh  side — this  being 
twice  as  many  aa  in  the  rotating  part.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  coils  of  tba 
fixed  series  acting  detrimentally  npon  each 
other  by  induction,  a  difficulty  experienced  in 
a  former  machine  of  Mr.  Gordon's,  where  tbe 
ooila  in  the  moving  and  fixed  part  were  equal. 
Tbe  coils  of  the  revolving  magnets  are  excited 
by  a  separate  continuous-current  machine,  as  is 
the  field  of  the  Ferranti.  The  total  weight  of 
tbe  machine  is  18  tons,  that  of  the  revolving 
part  being  seven  tons.  Its  diameter  is  eight 
feet  nine  inches,  and  it  is  designed,  wben  the 
machine  is  giving  its  maximum  current,  to  be 
driven  at  200  rerolntions  per  minnte.  The 
teats  BO  far  made  show  a  very  high  effioiencyi 
and  the  alternating  cnrrents  are  found  to  work 
well  with  the  incandes- 
cent lamps.  Large  as  this 
machine  ia,  Mr.  Gordon 
regards  it  as  a  smdl  af- 
fair compared  to  what 
should  be  need  in  supply- 
ing lamps  from  a  central 
station,  ba  having  ex- 
pressed himself  as  desir- 
ous of  constructing  one 
with  the  magnet -wheel 
18  feet  in  diameter.  The 
engraving,  Fig.*8,  gives  a 
safficiently  clear  repre- 
sentation of  this  enor- 
mous dynamo  to  render 
any  further  description 
nnriecessary. 

The  feature  of  the  year 
in  incandescent  electric 
lighting  was  the  starting 
into  operation  of  the  first 
Edison  district  in  New 
York  city.  Wbile  other 
inventors  have  either  had 
no  decided  conviction  as 
the  best  way  of  snp- 
.  ing  incandescent  light- 
ing to  the  consumer,  or 
have  not  oared  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the 
matter,  Mr.  Ediaon,  from  the  ontset  of  bis  ex- 
periments, was  convinced  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  was  diatribation  direct  from  the 
machine  from  large  central  stations,  without 
tbe  interposition  of  intermediary  apparatus,  and 
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an  portions  of  bis  entire  electrical  plant  have  at  L.  The  large  steam-dynamo,  of  the  type 
been  designed  from  this  point  of  view.  The  used  at  this  station,  and  which  is  to  be  used  in 
sjstem  is,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  that  all  similar  installations,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
in  use  with  gas.  This  latter  illuminant  is  dis-  The  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  twelve  hori- 
tributed  from  the  works  through  large  mains  zontal  electro-magnets,  united  at  their  farther 
and  under  low  pressure,  suitable  for  direct  is-  ends  by  a  massive  heel-plate,  seen  at  the  back 
suance  from  the  burner.  In  Mr.  Edison^s  sys-  of  the  figure,  and  terminating  in  the  heavy 
tem  the  current  is  of  low  electro-motive  force,  pole-pieces  seen  in  the  front  of  the  illustration. 
110  volts  between  the  terminals  of  the  machine.  The  armature,  which  is  a  long  cylinder,  is  com- 
and  is  distributed  through  large  mains  laid  un-  posed  of  a  core  of  a  great  number  of  thin 
der-ground.  The  lamps  are  arranged  in  what  sheet-iron  disks,  insulated  from  each  other  and 
is  known  as  multiple  arc,  that  is,  on  cross-wires  fitting  over  a  central  wooden  cylinder.  The 
between  the  house  conductors,  which  them-  copper  is  in  the  form  of  straight  bars  instead 
selves  form  cross-wires  to  the  mains.  As  the  of  wire,  in  order  to  make  the  resistance  as 
current  passing  through  each  lamp  depends  low  as  possible.  These  bars  are  united  at  al- 
upon  its  resistance  and  the  electro-motive  force  temate  ends  to  as  many  disks  of  copper,  the 
of  the  current,  when  this  latter  is  maintained  connection  being  such  that  the  current  passes 
constant,  each  lamp  draws  its  proper  supply  along  one  bar,  across  a  disk  at  one  end,  along 
without  regard  to  any  other  on  the  circuit,  the  bar  diametrically  opposite  the  first,  across 
The  generators  at  the  central  station  are  like-  a  disk  at  the  other  end,  then  along  a  bar  next 
wise  arranged  in  multiple  arc,  one  pole  of  each  to  the  first  bar,  and  so  on,  the  effect  being  the 
machine  being  connected  with  the  outgoing  same  as  would  be  obtained  by  a  continuous 
and  the  other  to  the  return  main.  The  dispo-  copper  coil  of  low  resistance.  The  diameter 
sition  of  the  machines,  and  the  mode  in  which  of  the  complete  armature  is  28  inches,  its 
the  circuits  are  actually  arranged  in  practice,  is  length  5  feet,  and  its  weight  over  four  tons.  It 
shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  4).  Each  main  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  850  revolutions  per 
consists  of  an  iron  tube  containing  two  half-    minute.     Its  resistance  is  only  *00049  ohm. 

The  field  coils  form  a 
shunt  circuit  to  that  of 
the  machine,  and  have  a 
resistance  of  21  ohms. 
The  engine  is  a  horizon- 
tal Porter -Allen  of  180 
horse  -  power,  nominal. 
The  entire  machine,  in- 
cluding the  bed  -  plate, 
weighs  over  thirty  tons. 
It  has  a  normal  capacity 
of  1,200  lamps  of  16  can- 
dles each,  but  can  supply 
1,600  when  necessary. 
There  are  at  present  six 
of  these  enormous  dyna- 
mos in  place  at  the  cen- 
tral station,  but  the  com- 
pleted installation  will 
comprise  twelve  of  them. 
The  current  used  by 
each  lamp  is  measured 
very  simply  by  means  of  a 
meter,  which  consists  of 
round  copper  conductors  imbedded  in  a  resin-  an  electrolytic  cell  through  which  a  small 
OQS  insulator.  A  main  of  this  kind  is  carried  fraction  of  the  current  passes.  The  cell  con- 
around  each  city  block,  and  each  one  connected  tains  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  decom- 
with  those  of  the  adjacent  blocks  through  the  posed,  and  the  copper  deposited  upon  one  of 
boxes  B,  as  shown.  The  conductors  in  these  the  electrodes,  the  amount  so  deposited  being 
Qiains  are  of  uniform  size,  but  by  means  of  the  an  accurate  measure  of  the  current  which  has 
auxiliary  mains,  termed  feeders,  shown  in  the  gone  through.  A  meter  has  been  designed  in 
dotted  lines,  the  conducting  capacity  is  in-  which  the  amount  of  copper  deposited  is  indi- 
creased  to  any  desired  extent  throughout  any  cated  on  a  dial,  as  the  gas  passing  is  registered 
portion  of  the  district.  The  system  can  by  on  a  gas-meter,  but  the  meter  at  present  sup- 
this  means  be  adapted  to  any  increase  of  con-  plied  to  consumers  is  without  registering  appa- 
somers  as  occasion  arises.  The  way  in  which  ratus,  the  consumption  being  determined  by 
the  dynamos  are  arranged  with  regard  to  the  the  meter-inspector  by  direct  weighing  of  the 
circuit  is  shown  at  G,  and  the  mode  in  which  electrode.  This  form  of  meter  is  shown  in 
the  lamps  are  connected  with  the  mains  shown    Fig.  6. 
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The  present  working  of  the  Btation  the  com- 
p&n7  regarda  as  in  every  v&j  satiafactor;  and 
fully  op  to  its  eipeotatioDB.  When  the  gener- 
atora  are  workine  np  to  their  normal  power, 
six  lamps  are  obtained  per  indicated  horse- 


power ;  and  while,  with  the  inrtallation  hot 
partially  completed,  the  numher  of  lamps  in 
nae  at  the  time  of  minimuni  consumption  is 
belonr  the  normal   nomber  of  one  machine, 


this  will  not  be  so  when  the  district  is  in  full 
operation.  Difficulties  have  bet'U  encountered 
Id  the  working  of  this  station,  aa  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  new  nndertaking  of  this  magni- 
tude, hat  they  have  not  been  of  a  kind  so  con- 
fidently inusted  upon  by  the  opponents  of  the 
incandescent  tight.  The  lamps  hnm  with  per- 
fect steadiness,  and  the  service  is  reliable,  there 
having  been  no  interrnption  of  the  electrical 
supply  sinoc  the  starting  of  the  station. 

The  only  other  pcnsible  method  of  supplying 
the  incandescent  light  upon  a  large  scale  is 
that  invol\ing  the  nse  of  storage-batteries.  By 
this  syEtem  storage-cells  are  placed  in  the 
houses  of  consumers,  and  charged  by  a  cur- 
rent from  dynamos  at  one  or  more  stations. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  direct 
one  is  the  smaller  investment  in  machines  and 
street  conductors  requisite,  as  fewer  machines, 
working  continuously,  can  accomplish  the  work, 
and  as  high-tension  currents,  requiring  smaller 
conductors,  can  be  used  f:ir  charging.  The 
commercial  feasibility  of  this  svstem  depends 
upon  the  investment  requisite  for  the  necessary 
storage-batteries,  both  in  the  matter  of  origins 
outlay  and  depreciation.  Very  little  has  as  yet 
been  made  public,  or  is,  in  fact,  known  on  these 
points,  and  hence  no  judgment  of  the  value  of 
this  method  can  at  present  be  formed.  This 
system  readily  allows  of  both  arc  and  incan- 
descent lighting  being  accomplished  with  one 
set  of  street-conductors,  which  is  not  feasible' 
with  the  direct  system.  The  accumulators  are 
charged  during  the  day-time,  when  the  aro- 
lamps  are  not  burning,  and  the  same  current  ie 
then  used  to  support  the  arc-lamps  at  night. 
This  is  the  plan  which  the  Brush  Company  in 
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this  coontry  propose  to  carry  out,  nsing  for  1.  Continuous-current  macbines  and  regu- 

this  purpose  the  storage-battery  devised  by  Mr.  lators. 

Brush,  and  the  Swan  incandescent  lamp,  as  in-  2.  Alternating-current  machines, 

dicated  above.    By  means  of  an  automatic  de-  8.  Electric  candles. 

vice,  the  batteries  are  placed  in  circuit  when  4.  Incandescent  lamps, 

the  electro-motive  force  falls  below  a  certain  Besides  this  committee,  a  sub- committee  was 

point,  and  cut  out  again  as  soon  as  sufficiently  appointed,  specially  charged  with  the  exami- 

charged.     Combined  with  this  is  a  register-  nation  of  incandescent  lamps.     As  the  report 

ing  instrument,  which  indicates  upon  a  dial  of  this  latter  committee  on  incandescent  lamps 

the  current  supplied  to  the  battery.  The  street-  is  much  fuller  than  that  of  the  chief  one,  it  is 

wires,  for  the  distance  which  they  enter  a  alone  reproduced  here,  and  the  report  of  the 

house  to  make  connection  with  the  battery,  main  committee  confined  to  the  first  three  of 

will  be  thoroughly  insulated,  and  so  placed  that  the  above  items. 

they  can  not  be  handled,  so  that  the  danger  The  unit  of  power  adopted  by  the  committee 
apprehended  from  allowing  conductors  bear-  is  the  eheval-vapeur,  which  is  equal  to  75  kilo- 
iog  powerful  high-tension  currents  may  be  gj'ammetres,  or  542^  foot-pounds  per  second, 
thoroughly  provided  against.  The  Brush-Swan  This  is  slightly  less  than  the  English  horse- 
Company  expects  to  begin  putting  its  system  power,  which  is  650  foot-pounds  per  second, 
ioto  operation  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  The  luminous  intensity  is  expressed  in  carcels 
and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  great  — eaual  to  9^  standard  candles — and  the  results 
interest,  as  having  an  important  bearing  of  the  measurements  in  various  directions  are 
upon  the  character  of  future  electric  instal-  averaged  so  as  to  make  the  intensity  the  same 
ktions.  in  every  direction,  that  is,  at  every  point  on  the 

Tlie  other  considerable  arc-electric  lighting  surface  of  a  sphere  of  which  the  arc  is  the  cen- 

eompany  in  this  country,  the  "  United  States,"  ter.    Even  when  measured  in  the  best  direction 

is  also  proposing  to  adopt  the  storage-battery  the  results  obtained  by  the  committee  are  much 

system  of  incandescent  lighting.    This  com-  under  those  stated  by  the  various  manufactur- 

pany  controls  the  Maxim  incandescent  lamp,  ers,  while  the  average  spherical  intensity  is  very 

which  is  being  quite  largely  introduced  at  vari-  much  less.    The  table  on  page  274  gives  the 

ous  pointa.    In  New   York  no  considerable  results  with  continuous-current  machines  and 

plant  has  yet  been  established,  but  the  light  is  regulator  lamps. 

being  supplied,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  the  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  ma- 
iro-Lunp  stations.    It  may  be  remarked  here  chines  transform  on  an  average  85  per  cent  of 
that  the  Weston  arc-lamp,  which  is  furnished  the  work  expended  on  them  into  electrical 
by  this  company,  differs  from  the  other  arc-  energy,  and  of  this  electrical  energy  from  60  to 
lamps  now  on  the  market,  in  using  a  cur-  77  per  cent  appears  in  the  arc,  and  that  for 
rent  of  much  lower  electro-motive  force,  and  each  horse-power  of  energy  expended  in  the 
D^rly  twice  the  volume.    The  arc  is  exceed-  arc  there  are  obtained — 
in^y  short,  being  not  more  than  one  thirty-  i20c«rcel»,inMghUof800toi,ooocarcda. 
second  of  an  inch,  while  that  of  the  Brush  is  loo     ;;           »;     ;;  mo 
one  sixteenth,  and  the  Fuller  three  sixteenths  ^^     **          **     **  ^ 
oi  an  inch.    The  light  of  the  Weston,  on  this  The  experiments   upon  alternating-current 
account,  is  free  from  the  violet  rays  noticeable  machines  and  lamps  were  made  with  the  ma- 
in lamps  of  longer  arc,  and  is,  therefore,  more  chines  of  De  Meritens  and  Siemens,  and  with 
agreeable.     The  use  of  a  current  of  such  vol-  the  Serrin,  Berjot  and  Siemens  lamps.    In  one 
erne  requires  larger  conductors  than  are  neces-  case  a  Serrin  light-house  lamp  was  operated  by 
rary  with  a  smaller  current,  and  it  can  not,  a  De  Meritens  machine,  giving  a  light  the 
tb«%fore,   be  operated  upon  long  circuits  as  mean  spherical  intensity  of  which  was  equal  to 
economically  as  those  of  higher  electro-motive  931  carcels,  with  an  expenditure  of  mechanical 
force.  power  of  11*7  horse-power.    This  was  equiva- 

Tarious  tests  have  from  time  to  time  been  lent  to  79*6  carcels  per  mechanical  horse-power, 

made  of  both  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  as  while  but  60  carcels  were  obtained  with  lights 

well  as  machines ;  but  the  first  thorough  and  of  the  same  power  operated  w^ith  continuous 

complete  examination  is  that  made  on  the  ap-  currents.    The  superiority  of  the  alternating 

paraxus  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1881.  current  shown  in  this  particular  case  was  not, 

Inehiding,   as  these  did,  all  the  chief  lamps  however,  maintained  in  lights  of  lower  candle- 

tnd.  machines  now  before  the  public,  the  re-  power,  as  the  result  fell  to  59 '7  carcels  in  the 

ports,  in  which  these  tests  are  embodied,  are  Berjot  lamps  of  160  carcels  (arranged  in  a 

comprehensive  and  authoritative  statements  of  series  of  five),  and  to  88*8  carcels  in  the  Sie- 

tbe  cmnmercial  value  of  the  present  electric-  mens  differential  lamps  of  89  carcels  (12  in 

fifhting  apparatus.  three  circuits). 

The  main  committee  consisted  of  MM.  Allard,  The  candles  examined  were  those  of  Dehrun, 

Joubert  T.  Le  Blanc,  Pettier,  and  H.  Tresca.  Jablochkoff,  and  Jamin.    The  Jablochkoff  can- 

The  results  obtained  by  these  experts  were  die  showed  from  46  to  51  carcels  per  arc  horse- 

^mmnnicated  to  the  **  Academic  des  Sciences  "  power,  and  from  81  to  85  carcels  per  mechanical 

in  four  papers  bearing  the  titles :  horse-power,  while  that  of  Debrun,  the  experi- 
voL.  xxn. — 18    A 
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ments  on  which  were  very  iDconiplete,  gave  but  intermediate  between  the  two  lamps  last  de- 

32  earcels  in  the  former  and  14  in  the  latter  case,  scribed.     The  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 

The  following  is  the  complete  report  of  the  shoe,  and  is  circular  in  cross-section.    It  is 

sab-committee  on  incandescent  lamps,  with  the  made  from  the  root  of  an  Italian  grass,  largely 

exception  of  the  detailed  statement  of  the  per-  used  in  France  for  making  brooms.     After 

formance  of  each  lamp,  which  is  omitted,  as  not  carbonization,  the  filaments  are  classified  ao- 

essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  results  cording  to  their  resistances.    They  are  then 

obtained :  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas,  by  which 

1.  Dbsobiption  of  the  Lamps. — The  only  carbon  is  deposited  upon  them,  as  in  the  fila- 

lamps  in  the  exhibition  which  were  purely  in-  ments  of  the  lamps  last  described.    The  fila- 

eandescent  in  character  were  those  of  Edison  ment  in  the  lamp  is  supported  by  platinum 

and  Maxim,  in  the  United  States  Section,  and  wires,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  sleeves  of  car- 

thosc  of  Swan  and  Lane-Fox,  in  that  of  Great  bon  encircling  both.    These  wires  pass  through 

Britain.     The  idea  represented  in  these  lamps  tubes  in  the  top  of  a  hollow  glass  stem.    Just 

is  essentially  the  same  in  all  of  them,  the  differ-  below  the  extremities  of  these  tubes  are  two 

ences  being,  for  the  most  part,  details  of  con-  small  bulbs  containing  mercury,  forming  the 

struction.     They  all  consist  of  a  glass  envelope  contact  between  the  platinum  wire  sealed  into 

more  or  less  spherical  in  form,  in  which  is  in-  the  glass  above  and  the  copper  conductor  which 

closed  a  carbon  loop,  made  of  carbonized  or-  enters  from  below.    These  conductors  are  held 

ganic  material,  and  supported  upon  wires  of  in  place  by  plaster  which  fills  the  base  of  the 

platinum  sealed  into  the  glass.    The  space  in  lamp. 

the  interior  of  the  lamp  is  very  perfectly  ex-  II.  Methods  of  Measubement. — The  ques- 

hausted.  tion  to  be  determined  was  simply  the  efficiency 

A.  The  Eduon  Lamp. — ^The  Edison  lamp  is  of  these  lamps.  The  efficiency  of  a  lamp  is  the 
pear-shaped  in  form.  The  carbon  filament  is  ratio  of  energy  produced  to  energy  consumed, 
long  and  fine,  and  is  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  i.  e.,  the  quantity  of  light  given  by  the  lamp 
U.  It  is  made  from  Japanese  bamboo,  out  to  for  each  horse-power  of  current  which  it  con- 
the  requisite  size  in  a  gauge.  In  section  it  is  sumes.  The  data  required  to  calculate  this 
nearly  square,  being  about  0*3  millimetre  on  a  efficiency  may  be  obtained  when  the  electro- 
side,  the  ends  being  left  considerably  wider,  motive  force  of  the  current,  the  resistance  of 
The  fiber  is  carbonized  in  molds  of  nickel,  and  the  lamp  when  giving  its  light,  and  its  illn- 
is  attached  to  the  conducting  wires  by  copper,  minating  power  have  been  determined, 
electrolytically  deposited  upon  them.  1.  JSleetro-motive   Fores, — ^The   electro-mo- 

B.  The  Swan  Lamp, — The  Swan  lamp  is  tive  force,  or  fall  of  potential  through  the  lamp, 
friobular  in  form,  the  neck  being  quite  long,  was  measured  by  Laws's  method.  A  suitable 
The  carbon  filament  is  made  from  cotton-thread  condenser  was  charged  by  being  put  in  oom- 
parcbmentized  before  carbonization  by  treat-  munication  with  a  standard  Daniell  cell,  and 
ment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  ends  of  then  discharged  through  a  high-resistance  gal- 
tbis  filament  are  very  much  thickened,  and  the  vanometer,  the  defiection  of  the  needle  being 
loop  has  a  double  turn  at  the  top.  Its  ends  are  noted.  This  condenser  was  then  connected  to 
clamped  in  a  pair  of  metal  holders,  supported  the  two  wires  of  the  lamp,  and  again  dis- 
laterally  by  a  stem  of  glass  which  rises  through  charged  through  the  galvanometer,  the  defleo- 
the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  globe.  Below,  tion  being  made  the  same  as  before  by  means 
these  holders  are  fastened  to  wires  of  platinum  of  a  variable  shunt  connected  with  the  galva- 
which  pass  through  the  glass.  nometer.    Since  with  a  given  condenser  the 

0.  The  Maxim  Lamp, — The  Maxim  lamp  is  charges  it  receives  are  proportional  to  the  po- 

alau  globular  in  form,  but  it  has  a  short  neck,  tentials  of  the  charging  currents,  and  since  the 

Within  the  neck  rises  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass,  discharge  deflections  of  a  galvanometer  repre- 

sopporting  upon  its  summit  a  column  of  blue  sent  the  quantity  of  these  charges,  it  follows 

oiamel,  through  which  pass  the  conducting  that  the  electro-motive  forces  are  proportional 

wires  of  platinum  which  carry  the  carbon,  to  these  discharge  deflections.    If^  however, 

The  filament  is  made  from  card -board  cut  by  a  as  in  the  present  case,  the  discharge  deflections 

punch  into  the  form  of  an  M.    In  section,  there-  are  made  equal  by  means  of  shunts,  then  the 

fore,  it  is  rectangular,  and  several  times  as  broad  electro-motive  forces  are  proportional  to  the 

» it  is  thick.    It  is  carbonized  in  a  mold  through  multiplying  power  of  the  shunts, 

which  a  current  of  coal-gas  is  passed.    After  2.  Resistance, — The  resistance  of  the  lamp, 

carbonization,  the  filament  is  placed  in  an  at-  when  giving  its  light,  was  obtained  by  making 

tenuated  atmosphere  of  hydrocarbon- vapor  and  the  lamp  one  side  of  a  Wheatstone^s  bridge 

heated  by  the  current.     The  vapor  is  decom-  through  which  the  main  current  was  flowing, 

posed,  and  its  carbon  is  precipitated  upon  the  The  second  and  fourth  sides  were  formed  of 

filament.    In  this  way  not  only  are  inequali-  fixed  resistances  of  known  value,  and  the  third 

ties  obliterated,  but  the  resistance  of  the  fila-  side  of  an  adjustable  resistance.     When  the 

ments  may  be  equalized,  and  brought  ta  any  bridge  is  balanced,  the  product  of  the  two  fixed 

itendard  required.  resistances,  divided  by  the  adjusted  resistance, 

D.  The  Lane  -  Fox  Lamp. — The  Lane  -  Fox  gives  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  at  the  given 

lamp  is  ovoid  in  shape,  the  neck  being  in  length  candle-power. 
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8.  Illuminating  Power. — ^The  illuminating  IV.  Resistanok  op  Lamps  cold. — The  re- 
power  of  the  lamp  was  measured  on  a  Bunsen  sistance  of  tbe  lamps  cold  was  measured  on  ft 
photometer.  At  one  end  of  the  har  was  the  Wheatstone^s  bridge  of  the  ordinary  fonn  and 
lamp  itself;  at  the  other  end  two  standard  in  the  usual  way.  Twentj-four  of  each  were 
candles,  placed  nearly  in  line.  The  plane  of  taken  (except  the  Lane-Fox,  of  which  only  fif- 
the  carbon  filament  was  placed  at  45  to  the  teen  were  furnished),  and  ten  selected  from 
length  of  the  bar,  and  each  lamp  was  measured  these  for  the  tests, 
at  16  and  82  candles.  V.  Methods  of  Caloflation.     1.  Illumi- 

in.  Apparatus  emplotsd.  1.  Condenser,  nating  Power. — The  standard  candle  should 
— The  condenser  used  in  these  measurements  bum  7*776  grammes  spermaceti  per  hour,  or 
had  a  capacity  of  1  microfarad,  divided  into  01296  gramme  per  minute.  The  two  candles 
sections  of  0'4,  0*8,  0*2,  and  0*1.  The  dielectric  used  should  bum  0*2592  gramme  per  minute, 
was  paraffined  mica,  and  the  brass-work  was  The  corrected  candle-power  of  the  lamp,  there- 
supported  on  ebonite  pillars.  fore,  is  obtained  by  the  proportion :    As  0*2592 

2.  Oahanometer. — The  galvanometer  was  a  is  to  the  amount  actually  burned  per  minute, 

Thomson  double-coil   astatic  instrument,  in-  so  is  the  observed  candle-power  to  the  cor- 

olosed  in  a  square  case  with  glass  sides.    Meas-  rected  candle-power. 

ured  resistance,  6,550  ohms.    Used  with  lamp-  2.  Resistance  {hot). — From  the  theory  of  the 

stand  and  scale,  in  the  ordinary  way.  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  resistance  of  either 

8.  Standard  Cell. — An  ordinary  Daniell  cell,  side  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  adjacent 

the  copper  plate  being  immersed  in  a  saturated  sides  divided  by  the  opposite  side.    In  the 

solution  of  pure  copper  sulphate,  contained  in  bridge  used  for  the  measurement,  the  resist- 

the  porous  cell,  and  the  zinc  plate  amalga-  ances  in  the  two  adjacent  sides  were  950  and 

mated,  in  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  zinc  sul-  5  ohms.    Hence,  by  dividing  their  product,  * 

phate,  in  tbe  outer  jar ;  one  of  a  battery  of  ten  4,750,  by  the  reading  of  the  yariable  resistance 

cells  forming  a  part  of  the  Edison  exhibit.  observed,  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  hot  is  ob- 

4.  Resistance  Coils. — A  set  of  standard  coils,  tained. 

measuring  from  1  ohm  to  5,000  ohms.    All  8.  Bleetro-motive  Force. — In  Laws^s  method 

other  resistances  employed  were  standardized  the  electro-motive  forces  are  proportional  to 

by  these.    A  set  of  coils  nsed  in  the  Wheat-  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunts  employed, 

stone^s  bridge.    Compared  carefully  with  set.  Since  with  tbe  Daniell  cell  no  ehunt  was  used, 

5.  Wheatstone^s  Bridge. — Four  conducting  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  used  with 
wires  of  large  size  arranged  on  the  table  in  the  the  lamp  -  current  represented  directly  the 
form  of  a  rhomb.  A  test  galvanometer  was  electro-motive  force  through  the  lamp,  in  terms 
inserte<l  between  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  of  the  standard  cell.  Tbe  multiplying  power 
rhomb,  and  a  pair  of  shunt  wires  from  the  of  a  shunt  is  the  sum  of  the  galvanometer  re- 
main conductors  were  attached  at  the  acute  sistance  and  the  shunt  resistance  divided  by 
angles.  The  first  side  of  the  rhomb  contained  the  shunt  resistance.  In  this  case  the  resist- 
the  lamp  to  be  measured,  standing  in  its  place  ance  of  the  galvanometer  was  6,550  ohms, 
on  the  photometer.  The  second  side  contained  Hence,  if  S  represent  the  resistance  of  the 
a  fixed  resistance  of  5  ohms.  The  third  side  shunt,  obtained  by  experiment — 
contained  a  variable  resistance,  and  the  fourth  6550  .f  S 

aide  a  fixed  resistance  of  950  ohms.  

6.  Photometer. — The  photometer  employed  S 

was  of  the  Bunsen  form,  having  a  double  bar,  will  represent  the  electro-motive  force.  6ince 
eighty  inches  long,  graduated  in  inches  and  in  the  electro-motive  force  of  a  Daniell  cell  is 
candles.  Tbe  disk  was  of  paraffined  paper,  not  1  volt,  as  here  assumed,  but  1*079  Tolt^, 
with  a  plain  spot  in  the  center.  The  disk-box  strict  accuracy  would  require  the  figures  given 
was  movable  on  rollers,  and  contained  inclined  to  be  increased  in  that  ratio.  Moreover,  the 
mirrors  to  facilitate  the  adjustment.  Tbe  can-  small  error  arising  from  the  inductive  action 
dies  used  were  of  spermaceti,  made  to  burn  of  the  needle  on  the  galvanometer  coils  has 
120  grains  (7  776  grammes)  per  hour.  The  been  regarded  as  unimportant, 
entire  apparatus  was  surrounded  with  heavy  4.  Current. — By  the  law  of  Ohm  the  cur- 
black  cloth.  rent  strength  is  the  quotient  of  electro-motive 

7.  Dynamo-el^trie  Machine. — An  Edison  force  by  resistance.  Dividing  tbe  electro-mo- 
sixty-light  machine  was  used  to  furnish  the  tive  force  in  volts  by  the  resistance  in  ohms, 
current  required.  In  this  machine  the  field-  the  current  strength  is  obtained  in  amperes, 
magnets,  which  are  very  long  and  heavy,  stand  5.  Electrical  Energy. — The  work  done  by 
vertically.  The  field  is  maintained  by  a  shunt  a  current  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
current,  regulated  by  an  adjustable  resistance  square  of  the  current  strength  mto  tbe  resist- 
in  its  circuit.  The  bobbin  is  wound  on  a  cyl-  ance  of  the  circuit.  Or,  since  the  electro-mo- 
inder  like  that  of  Siemens,  from  which  it  dif-  tive  force  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  cnr- 
fers,  however,  in  its  details.  Its  resistance  rent  strength  by  the  resistance,  the  energy  is 
was  only  0*03  ohm,  and  the  current  delivered,  represented  by  the  product  of  the  electro-mo- 
at a  speed  of  900  revolutions,  had  an  electro-  tive  force  in  volts  by  the  current  strength  in 
motive  force  of  110  volts.  ampdres.  This  gives  tbe  energy  in  volt-amperes. 
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6.  Mechanical  Energy, — Since  an  absolute 
unit  of  work  is  done  per  second  by  an  absolute 
unit  of  electro- motive  force  in  a  circuit  of  one 
absolute  unit  of  resistance,  1  volt-ampere  rep- 
resents 10^  absolute  units  of  mechanical  work 
per  second,  or  0*10192  kilogramme-metres. 
Bj  multiplving  the  volt-amperes  by  0.101'92, 
the  product  is  the  mechanical  work  done  in 
the  lamp  in  kilogramme-metres. 

7.  Lampi  per  Hone-power  of  Current* — 
One  horse-power  is  75  kilogramme-metres  per 
second.  By  dividing  75,  therefore,  by  the  num- 
ber of  kilogramme-metres  of  work  done  in  the 
lamp  per  second,  the  quotient  is  the  number  of 
such  lamps  maintained  by  a  horse-power  of 
current. 

8.  Candles  per  Horse-power  of  Current. — 
The  number  of  candle-lights  per  horse-power 
of  current  is  obtained,  of  course,  by  multiply- 
ing the  namber  of  lamps  per  horse-power  of 
current  by  the  corrected  candle-power  of  each. 

9.  Normal  Lamps  per  Horse-power  qf  Cur- 
rent,— Conversely,  by  dividing  the  number  of 
candles  per  horse-power  of  current  by  the  nor- 
mal Tftlne  of  the  lamp  in  standard  candles  (in 
tbe  pr^ent  case  16  or  82),  the  number  of  nor- 
mal lamps  per  horse-power  of  current  is  ob- 
tained. 

9UMMABT  OF  RESULTS. 
(a,)  At  16  Candles. 


Gaadtes 

Ohms 

Tolu 

Amperes  

Veit-«mp€nres 

KQafmnme-iB^refl 

Imbds  per  borse-powo'. . . 
Om^et  per  horse-power. . 
Laaps  ot  16  eanoJes  per 


~ 

KdlMB. 

Swu. 

15-88 

16-61 

18T-4 

82  78 

89-11 

47-80 

0-651 

1-471 

57-98 

09  24 

5-tfll 

7059 

12-78 

10-71 

196-4 

177-92 

12-28 

11  12 

Lan** 
Fox. 


16  86 
27-40 
48-68 

1-598 
69-58 

7-089 
10-61 
178-58 

10-85 


15-96 

4111 

56-49 

1-880 

7805 

7-989 

9-43 

151-27 

9-45 


(6.)  At  S2  Candles. 


(ladles 

Okas 

Toiu , 

Aapdtnra    , 

T«]t-aznp^ret , 

UdfrKDone-metret 

Lempt  per  bone-power. . 
Cadlea  per  horse-power. , 
Ijnpt  m  82  candles  per 


Edbon. 

Swao. 

Lmm- 

Foz. 

8111 

88-21 

82-71 

18008 

81-75 

26-59 

98-89 

54-21 

48-22 

0-7585 

1-758 

1-815 

74-6-2 

94-83 

87-65 

7-604 

9-67 

8-986 

9-8'^ 

7-90 

8-47 

807-25 

262-49 

276-89 

9-60 

8-20 

8-65 

Maxim. 


81-93 
89-60 
62-27 

1-573 
98-41 
10-08 

7-60 
289-41 

7-48 


YL  Conclusions.  —  The  following  conclu- 
sicHis  seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  results  which 
have  now  been  given : 

1.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  incandescent 
kmps  in  the  present  state  of  the  subject,  and 
within  the  experimental  limits  of  this  investi- 
gation, can  not  be  assumed  to  exceed  800 
caadle-lights  per  horse-power  of  current. 

*  This  Iji  the  French  horse-power,  chHHil'Vap&ur  =  642^ 
feot-ptnads  per  second,  m  stated  above,  instead  of  550  foot- 


2.  The  economy  of  all  lamps  of  this  kind  is 
greater  at  high  than  at  low  incandescence. 

8.  The  economy  of  light-production  is  greater 
in  high-resistance  lamps  than  in  those  of  low 
resistance,  thus  agreeing  with  the  economy  of 
distribution. 

4.  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  four  lamps 
examined,  expressed  in  carcel-bumers  of  7*4 
spermaceti-candles  each,  produced  by  one  horse- 
power of  current,  is  as  foUows:  (A.)  At  16 
candles:  Edison,  26*5;  Swan,  24;  Lane-Fox, 
28-5;  and  Maxim,  20*4.  (B.)  At  82  candles: 
Edison,  41*5;  Lane-Fox,  37*4;  Swan,  85*5; 
and  Maxim,  32*4.  To  double  the  light  given 
by  these  lamps  the  current-energy  was  in- 
creased, for  the  Maxim  and  Lane-Fox  lamps, 
26  per  cent ;  for  the  Edison  lamp,  28  per  oent ; 
and  for  the  Swan  lamp,  87  per  cent. 

EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo.  Bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  May  25,  1808.  His  father.  Will- 
iam  Emerson,  was  pastor  of  the  First  (Uni- 
tarian) Church  in  that  city,  and  his  grandfather 
also  was  a  preacher.  In  his  eighth  year,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Grammar  School,  and  was  fitted  for  college  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1817,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
was  graduated  in  1821,  having  had  among  his 
instructors  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticbior, 
and  Caleb  Cushing.  He  was  not  at  all  dis- 
tinguished as  a  student,  though  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  prizes  for  dissertations  and 
declamation,  and  was  noted  as  a  frequenter  of 
the  library  and  for  knowledge  of  general  liter- 
ature. He  was  also  the  poet  of  his  class  on 
"class-day."  The  five  years  following  his 
graduation  were  spent  in  teaching  school. 

As  it  was  expected  that  Emerson  should  fol- 
low the  family  tendency  to  preaching,  he  studied 
divinity,  chiefly  under  Channing,  and  was  "  ap- 
probated to  preach,*'  in  1826,  by  the  Middlesex 
Association  of  Ministers ;  but,  owing  to  general 
debility,  he  did  not  enter  upon  public  work  for 
some  time.  In  March,  1829,  he  was  ordained 
as  colleague  of  Henry  Ware,  at  the  Second 
(Unitarian)  Church  of  Boston,  and  in  a  yearns 
time  became  sole  pastor.  This  kind  of  labor, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite 
congenial,  and  as  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind  led 
him  to  entertain  and  express  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  being  a 
permanent  institution,  or  of  any  value  to  any 
one  in  these  latter  days,  he  first  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  his  congregation,  and  urged  substitu- 
tion of  some  other  rite  of  commemoration ;  and 
when  the  people  to  a  man  refused  to  adopt  his 
views,  he  quietly  resigned,  in  1882,  and  retired 
from  any  further  connection  with  public  preach- 
ing. Thenceforward  he  turned  his  attention 
largely  to  giving  lectures,  and  writing  in  both 
poetry  and  prose.  He  traveled  in  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  for  a  year.  While  in  England 
he  visited  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Oarlyle, 
with  the  last  of  whom  he  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship, despite  Carlyle's  cynicism  and  fixed  habit 
of  abusing  his  fellow-men,  which  was  in  marked 
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contrast  with  his  own  tolerant  and  fair-minded  dom,  without  any  reality.    Doubtless  both  ex- 
temper,  tremes  are  to  be  avoided,  and  a  fairer  estimate 

On  Emerson's  return  home,  in  the  winter  of  sought  somewhere  between  them.  The  Boston 
1833-'84,  he  began  bis  career  as  a  public  lect-  "Transcendental  Club,"  of  which  Emerson 
urer  in  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Institute,  taking  was  a  member,  in  company  with  George  Rip- 
" Water"  as  his  first  subject.  Three  others  ley,  Theodore  Parker,  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
followed,  two  on  Italy,  and  the  last  on  "  The  other  kindred  spirits,  set  out  to  do  great  things 
Relation  of  Man  to  the  Globe."  In  1834  he  through  its  organ,  "  The  Dial,"  and  its  remark- 
delivered  a  series  of  biographical  lectures  on  able  attempt  to  carry  out  a  fantastic  theory  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox,  living  together,  in  the  "Brook  Farm"  com- 
and  Burke,  the  first  two  of  which  were  after-  inunity  (1841).  Emerson  was  a  chief  contribu- 
ward  published  in  the  "  North  American  Re-  tor,  and  for  most  of  the  four  years  of  its  exist- 
view."  In  the  same  year,  also,  he  read  a  poem  ence  editor,  of"  The  Dial " ;  but  he  had  common 
at  Cambridge  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So-  sense  enough  to  see  that  aesthetic  villages  were 
ciety.  The  year  following  he  was  married  for  not  among  the  possibilities  for  the  human 
the  second  time — his  first  wife  having  died,  of  family.  Emerson's  aim  in  the  journal  just 
consumption,  in  1832 — and  took  up  his  resi-  named,  as,  indeed,  in  all  his  lectures  and  writ- 
dence  in  the  ^'  Old  Manse,"  in  the  quiet  little  ings,  was  to  be  a  teacher  of  his  fellow -men ; 
village  of  Concord,  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  he  has 
where  he  had  his  home  until  his  death.  largely  influenced  the  minds  of  a  select,  appre- 

From  this  time  onward,  for  some  thirty  to  ciative  few.     He  possessed  imagination,  wit, 

forty  years,  Emerson  continued  to  give  courses  and  a  keen  sense  of  beauty ;  but  his  style  of 

of  lectures,  year  after  year,  on  such  topics  as  writing  and  expressing  himself  is  by  no  means 

"  English  History,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  His-  always  clear  and   pleasing.     In  his  poetry, 

tory,"    "  Human   Culture,"    "  Human   Life,"  though  he  sometimes  fully  vindicates  his  claim 

"  The  Present  Age,"  "  The  Times,"  etc.   These  to  be  a  true  bard,  he  is  frequently  as  inartistic 

lectures  were  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  and  harsh  as  the  merest  pretender  to  the  divine 

United  States,  and  he  always  secured  good  faculty.     There  are  many  who  doubt  altogether 

attendance.    In   1848,   on   a  second  visit  to  the  value  of  New  England  transcendentalism, 

Europe,   he    lectured  in  England   and  Scot-  and  these  will  probably  never  be  brought  to 

land.    He  was  well  received,  and  had  large  acknowledge  any  special  merit  in  Emerson  or 

audiences ;   but  how  much  of  his  reputation  his  writings.    Others,  whose  proclivities  lie  in 

grew  out    of  his   peculiar  way  of  present-  that  direction,  will,  on  the  contrary,  turn  to 

ing  and  discussing  important  subjects,  it  is  the  Sage  of  Concord,  and  will  diligently  study 

not  easy  to  say.     One  further  visit  was  made  and  feed  upon  the  pabulum  which  Emerson's 

to  the  Old  World  in  1872,  when  he  was  ac-  contributions  to  both  poetry  and  prose  afford, 

companied  by  his  daughter,  and  renewed  the  Possibly  Emerson  will  be  a  power  in  the  future, 

intercourse  of  twenty  years  before  with  Car-  as  in  the  past,  and  his  admirers  confidently  pre- 

lyle  and  other  friends  and  admirers  in  Eng-  diet  that  his  fame  will  endure  while  the  world 

land.    Subsequent  to  this  there  are  few  events  lasts. 

in  Emerson's  life  on  record.     On  March  80,  The  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  are 

1878,  he  spoke  in  the  Old  South  Church  on  published  by  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  in  various 

"The  Fortune  of  the  Republic,"  and  in  1880  editions.    The  "Fireside Edition,"  in  five  vol- 

Eive  his  hundredth  lecture  before  the  Concord  umes,  16mo,  is  a  very  neat  and  commodious 
yoeum,  on  "  New  England  Life  and  Letters."  one  (1883).  Vol.  I  contains  the  "  Essays,"  first 
Emerson  died  at  his  residence,  in  Concord,  and  second  series  (1841-'44).  Vol.  II  contains 
on  the  evening  of  April  27,  1882,  without  a  "  Representative  Men,"  being  essays  on  Plato, 
stain  upon  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  others  (1860),  and 
and  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbors,  and  those  "Society  and  Solitude"  (1870).  Vol.  Ill  con- 
who  knew  him  best  in  these  relations.  In  tains  "  English  Traits,"  being  studies  of  Eng- 
other  respects,  however,  looked  at  as  a  philoso-  lish  life  and  character  (1866),  and  "  The  Con- 
pher,  a  guide,  a  poet,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  duct  of  Life"  (1860).  Vol.  IV contains  "Let- 
to  estimate  aright  his  true  position  and  rank,  ters  and  Social  Aims"  (1876),  and  "Poems" 
Some  are  as  extravagant  in  laudation  as  others  (1876),  being  his  last  revision  and  selection  of 
are  in  contempt  and  scorn.  One  set  of  men  his  poetical  works.  Vol.  V  contains  "  Miscel- 
exclaim  that  there  never  was,  and  never  will  lanies,  embracing  Nature,  Addresses,  and  Lect- 
be  again,  such  a  philosopher,  such  a  writer,  ures"  (1886-'44).  To  these  is  to  be  added 
such  a  poet,  such  a  sage,  before  whose  tron-  "  Parnassus,"  a  volume  of  "  Choice  Poems, 
scendont  brilliancy  and  profundity  all  the  fires  selected  from  the  Whole  Range  of  English 
of  ancient  and  modern  wise  men  and  teachers  Literature,  edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
pale  into  almost  nothingness.  Another  set,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay." 
angered  at  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  sense  ENGINEERING.  The  year  1882  saw  the 
or  meaning  in  many  of  his  writings,  cast  them  final  completion  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  a 
all  aside  as  little  better  than  gibberish — as  work  of  engineering  so  important  as  to  mark 
words,  words,  without  being  anything  else :  as  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  but 
a  profundity  of  nonsense  and  supposed  wis-  which  the  narrow  jealousies  and  chicaneries  of 
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Earopean  diplomacy  delayed  for  twenty  years.  As  the  work  progresses  the  helief  is  confirmed 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  indefinite  post-  that  less  rock  excavation  will  be  necessary  than 

ponement,  from  political  motives  equally  false  was  calculated. 

and  retrograde,  of  another  work  of  even  bolder  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Isth- 

design,  and  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  civ-  mus  of  Corinth  Canal.    The  material  to  be  ex- 

ilization,  which  engineering  art  stands  ready  cavated  is  alluvial  earth,  so  that  about  300,000 

to  execute.     (See  English  Channel  TuiimEL  cubic  yards  can  be  removed  per  month  by  the 

Panto.)  aid  of  the  Priestman  excavating  machine  and 

Among  the  ship-canals  under  discussion  are  with  dredgers.    The  total  amount  of  excava- 

one  from  Bordeaux  to  Narbonne  to  join  the  tlon  to  be  done  is  estimated  at  13,000,000  cubic 

Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  one  to  connect  yards,  1,000,000  of  which  is  dredging,  1,700,000 

the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  the  Nicaragua  mixed  earth  and  rock,  and  1,000,000  rock  below 

maritime  canal,  one  through  the  Isthmus  of  water. 

Eraw,  and  the  recently  projected  Manchester  The  important  Sirhind  drainage-canal  in  the 

ship-canal.    The  protests  of  De  Lesseps  against  Puigaub,  in  British  India,  was  completed  with- 

the  violation  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  British  in  the  year.    The  canal  is  500  miles  in  length, 

army  led  to  the  discussion  of  a  new  canal  be-  It  has  subsidiary  trenches  of  about  5,000  miles 

tween  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  in  aggregate  length.    It  draws  its  water  from 

As  the  concession  to  the  Suez  Company  con-  the  Sutlej,  and  distributes  it  over  750,000  acres 

veys  the  exclusive  right  to  the  isthmus  route,  of  land. 

the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  from  Alexau-  The  docks  at  Milford  Haven,  in  South  Wales, 

dria  to  Suez  by  way  of  Cairo  was  proposed,  are  nearly  completed.    A  fleet  of  fast  mail- 

The  Suez  Canal  is  insufiicient  for  the  present  steamships  has  been  projected  in  the  United 

traffic,  and  will  have  to  be  enlarged  if  a  second  States,  which  will  make  the  voyage  from  New 

canal  is  not  constructed.    The  proposed  canal  York  to  Milford  in  six  days,  and  there  connect 

through  the  Delta  would  be  of  great  value  to  with  a  special  train  to  London,  on  the  Great 

the  irrigation  system  of  Egypt,  as  it  would  be  Western  Railway.    Milford  Haven  is  the  finest 

a  sweet-water  canal,  fed  from  the  Nile.    The  natural  harbor  in  England,  being  the  largest, 

quantity  of  material  to  be  excavated  would  be  the  most  sheltered,  and  the  easiest  of  access ; 

about  160,000,000  cubic  yards,  or  double  the  yet,  since  it  was  deserted  by  the  Royal  Navy- 

qoantity  removed  in  the  construction  of  the  Yard  and  the  Irish  Steamship  Line,  it  has  had 

Suez  Canal.     The  drainage-canals  constructed  no  commerce  until  it  was  taken  hold  of  by  the 

by  Ismail  Pasha  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  company  which  has  been  improving  its  harbor 

reign  involved  an  equal  amount  of  excavation,  facilities  and  railroad  connections  for  the  last 

To  efficiently  irrigate  the  lands  of  the  Delta  it  six  or  seven  years.    Vessels  need  no  pilot,  as 

is  found  that  about  an  average  of  seven  tons  the  entrance  is  nearly  two  miles  wide.    The 

of  water  per  day  are  required  for  every  acre,  harbor  is  virtually  landlocked,  and  has  a  mini- 

This,  for  the  total  area  of  8,000,000  acres,  mum  depth  of  eight  fathoms.    The  new  docks 

would  call  for  a  constant  supply  of  250  tons  have  an  area  of  sixty  acres.    The  entranoe- 

per  second,  which  is  five  sixths  of  the  discharge  lock  is  500  feet  long  by  70  wide.    The  graving 

(Nf  the  river  at  lowest  Nile.    The  Menoufieh  dock,  which  can  also  be  used  as  a  wet  dock,  is 

and  the  Behera  Canals  are  capacious  enough  710  feet  in  length  and  96  in  width.    There  is  a 

to  convey  the  whole  quantity  of  water  needed,  small  graving  dock  270  by  46  feet.    The  depth 

bat  they  carry  off  together  not  more  than  sev-  over  the  sills  at  high  water  in  the  sp^ng-tide 

enteen  tons  of  water  per  second  when  the  river  is  36  feet,  in  the  neap-tide  27  feet     The  docks 

is  at  its  lowest  stage.    The  present  drainage  were  made  by  closing  the  mouth  of  a  creek 

sjatem  is  constructed  so  as  to  keep  the  water  with  a  wall  and  caissons,  and  dredging  out  the 

stored  in  reservoirs  formed  by  sluices  in  the  inclosed  area.    There  are  two  locks  to  the  dock, 

eanala.    The  removal  of  the  sediment  which  so  that  a  vessel  can  be  put  upon  the  dry  dock 

fifties  in  tliese  reservoirs  involves  an  enor-  immediately  upon  coming  in  from  sea.    Both 

mous  amount  of  labor.    The  proposed  canal  ends  of  the  great  dock  and  the  entrance  to  the 

to  Cairo  and  Suez  would  be  able  to  supply  graving  dock  are  closed  by  caissons  of  novel 

the  entire  250  tons  per  second  without  inter-  design.    The  end  of  the  graving  dock  which 

fering  with  its  function  as  a  ship-canal.    Half  opens  into  the  wet  dock,  is  shut  by  a  floating 

the  surface  of  the  Delta  could  be  directly  irri-  caisson  of  the  common  type.    The  new  cais- 

^ed  from  the  canal,  and  the  other  half,  com-  sons  rise,  when  the  water  is  removed  from  the 

prising  the  lands  between  the  Rosetta  and  Da-  flotation  chambers,  about  nine  inches  above 

inietta  branches,  could  be  supplied  by  means  the  floor  between  the  sills,  and  pass  into  lateral 

of  large  siphons  or  by  reconstructing  the  har-  chambers,  their  motion  being  controlled  by  a 

ra^  of  Mehemet  AIL  valve  which  closes  a  culvert,  and  by  rollers  on 

The  final  surveys  for  the  Panama  Canal  have  top  running  on  girders  extended  over  the  re- 
been  completed,  and  the  work  is  advancing  at  ceiving  chambers.  The  weights  of  the  lock 
Colon,  Gorgona,  Bas-Obispo,  Emperador,  Cu-  are  250  tons,  and  those  of  the  graving  dock  300 
Wbra,  and  Paraiso.  Very  heavy  dredgers  have  and  400  tons  respectively.  To  remove  the  salt 
been  brought  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  large  water  from  the  large  caisson  which  was  used  in 
quantity  of  other  machinery  will  be  employed,  putting  in  the  sill  of  the  graving  dock  at  every 
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ebb-tide,  seven  powerful  palsometer  pamps  is  first  floated  to  the  spot  wben  a  fresh  section 

were  employed.    The  length  of  the  quay  is  of  the  wall  is  to  be  constructed.    The  bottom 

2,283  yards.    Coal  can  be  obtained  at  Milford  is  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

80  per  cent  cheaper  than  at  Liverpool.  When  the  pontoons  are  firmly  anchored,  the 

The  preliminary  surveys  for  the  proposed  caisson  is  floated  under  the  bell  and  fitted  to  it, 
reclamation  of  the  Ziiyder  Zee  have  been  fin-  the  joint  being  closed  with  India-rubber.  A 
ished.  A  dike  about  twenty-four  and  a  half  layer  of  beton  is  laid  on  top  of  the  caisson,  and 
miles  in  length  will  be  constructed  of  sand  and  the  masonry  is  commenced  on  this.  When  the 
faced  with  clay,  reaching  sixteen  feet  above  caisson  touches  ground  at  low  tide,  it  is  allowed 
the  level  of  tiie  sea,  or  about  six  and  a  half  to  sink  into  place  by  withdrawing  the  pressure, 
feet  above  the  highest  tide.  The  thickness  of  If  it  does  not  settle  squarely,  men  descend  into 
the  dike  will  enable  it  to  resist  the  heaviest  the  air-chamber,  and  excavate  from  the  river- 
seas.  The  calculation  is  to  have  it  completed  bottom  until  it  assumes  an  upright  position, 
in  from  seven  to  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  $46,-  When  the  caisson  is  enough  charged  to  pre- 
000,000.  vent  its  swaying  at  high  tide,  the  water  and  silt 

The  Belgian  Government  and  the  munici-  are  again  removed  from  the  working-chamber, 
pality  of  Antwerp  have  arranged  for  a  consid-  Beton  is  poured  into  the  chamber  through  four 
erable  enlargement  of  the  harbor,  to  meet  the  wells  furnished  with  air-locks.  When  the  ma- 
demands  of  the  increasing  commerce  of  that  sonry  is  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
port.  The  excellence  of  the  facilities  for  trans-  the  four  flumes  are  withdrawn  with  the  bell, 
shipment  gives  this  port  the  advantage  over  all  and  the  holes  are  filled  in  with  beton.  The 
others  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Continent,  mole  is  one  hundred  yards  from  the  former 
The  harbor  has  always  a  depth  of  twenty-five  bank,  and  the  space  between  is  filled  in  with 
feet  of  water.  Its  connection  with  internal  navi-  earth. 

gation  and  with  the  railroad  lines,  over  which  The  St.  Gothard  Tnnnel  was  opened  to  traffic 
it  enjoys  favorable  tariffs,  and  the  absence  of  in  May.  It  was  the  most  costly  of  the  Alpine 
vexatious  formalities,  have  drawn  to  Antwerp  tunnels  (see  Alps,  Tunnels  of  the),  the  cost 
a  commerce  which  now  reaches  5,600,000  tons  of  construction  having  amounted  altogether  to 
a  year.  Since  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  227,000,000  francs,  or  $44,000,000.  It  is,  how- 
Railway  it  commands  the  great  freight  move-  ever,  the  straightest  and  shortest  route  over  the 
ment  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediter-  Alps,  and  must  receive  the  commerce  of  the 
ranean.  The  harbor  consisted  already  of  seven  whole  Rhine  Valley  and  all  the  adjacent  re- 
basins,  with  a  total  area  of  one  hundred  acres,  gion  of  Western  Germany,  of  a  large  section  of 
and  two  and  a  half  miles  of  quays.  The  new  Eastern  France  and  of  the  ports  of  Holland 
works  consist  in  the  widening  and  deepening  and  Belgium,  and  the  Mediterranean  trade  of 
of  the  channel  of  the  river  Escaut  and  the  con-  the  North  of  Europe.  It  will  make  Genoa  an 
struction  of  an  additional  basin.  The  contracts  outport  for  German  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
were  awarded  to  Couvreux  and  Hersent.  Their  ranean  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Brenner  and 
amount  is  88,000,000  francs.  The  river  will  be  Semmering  Railroads  made  Venice  and  Trieste 
dredged  to  a  uniform  depth  of  twenty -five  feet  German  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  This,  the  most 
and  a  width  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  important  of  the  five  Alpine  railroad  routes, 
yards.  A  quay  is  being  extended  along  the  en-  would  have  been  completed  long  before,  if  in- 
tire  river  front  of  the  city,  two  and  a  half  miles,  ternational  jealousies  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
one  eighth  of  which  only  was  already  built.  Swiss  cantons  had  not  stood  in  the  way.  The 
The  sea-wall  of  the  mole  is  continued  in  a  dike  road  was  talked  about  before  1848,  but  it  was 
above,  to  conserve  the  rectified  channel.  The  only  after  the  consolidation  of  Italy  and  the 
new  basin  is  ten  acres  in  area,  and  gives  six  establishment  of  the  North  German  Bund  that 
thousand  feet  of  wharfage.  The  great  wall,  the  interests  of  those  two  nations  prompted 
built  on  foundations  sunk  from  eight  to  sixteen  them  to  t^e  up  the  scheme  in  earnest.  There 
feet,  is  thirty  feet  broad  at  the  base,  one  tenth  was  a  conference  held  at  Bern  in  1869,  in  wHiich 
narrower  at  the  top,  and  of  an  average  height  Switzerland,  the  North  German  League,  Italy, 
of  forty-eight  feet.  Caissons  are  sunk  for  the  Baden,  and  Wttrtemberg  took  part.  The  rival 
foundations.  They  are  about  eighty  feet  in  interests  of  Austria  could  be  disregarded  after 
length.  To  the  top  of  the  caisson  a  movable  her  defeat  at  Sndowa,  but  the  French  Emperor 
iron  bell,  of  the  same  form,  and  some  forty-five  would  have  forbidden  the  oonstruction  of  a  line 
feet  high,  is  fitted,  within  which  the  masonry  which  would  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the 
is  built  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Mont  Cenis  route  if  a  more  convenient  pretext 
bell,  which  weighs  about  two  hundred  tons,  is  for  the  war  with  Germany  had  not  present- 
floated  into  position,  hung  in  a  scaffolding  sup-  ed  itself.  The  Swiss  cantons  were  brought  to 
ported  by  two  barges.  It  is  lowered  by  a  sys-  the  verge  of  civil  war  by  disputes  over  their 
tern  of  jack-screws,  very  delicately  adjusted,  rival  claims.  Bismarck  overcame  their  dissen- 
which  are  actuated  by  a  steam-engine.  The  sions  and  the  French  and  Austrian  opposition, 
same  engine  works  the  pumps  which  fill  the  while  Cavour  pledged  Italy  to  the  payment  of 
caisson  with  compressed  air,  and  furnishes  more  than  half  the  cost.  Within  ten  years 
power  also  for  bringing  the  materials  and  the  after  the  work  was  commenced  the  railroad 
mortar  on  cranes  into  the  beU.    The  iron  bell  was  in  operation.    The  Senunering  and  Bren- 
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ner  roads  cross  the  chain  at  comparatively  low  preferable  system.    The  ventilation  of  the  Arl- 

altitudes  and  their  tannels  are  much  shorter,  berg  works  will  be  accomplished  by  a  separate 

The  fifteen  tonnels  of  the  SemmeriDg  aggregate  apparatus,  distribating  air  under  low  pressure 

together  4,469  raetre:^,  and  of  the  twenty-seven  through  pipes  at  the  point  where  the  work  is 

tannels  of  the  Brenner,  the  largest  is  only  885  going  oo. 

metres.     The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  12,233  me-  With    the   ingenious    machine    of   Colonel 

ires.    The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  is  14,944  metres  Beaumont  a  gallery  seven  feet  in  diameter  has 

io  length,  and  besides  tbe  main  tunnel  there  been  driven  for  the  distance  of  over  a  mile  and 

are  fifiy-three  others,  making  altogether  40,-  a  quarter  from  the  English  shore  in  the  gray 

718  metres  of  tunneling.  chalk  underneath  the  English  Channel.    The 

The  French,  as  stated  in  another  place,  are  Beaumont  perforator  consists  of  a  powerful 
coQ'ddering  the  project  of  a  new  railroad  con-  bar  of  iron  rotated  about  its  center,  with  seven 
Dection  with  Italy,  either  through  the  Simplon,  short  teeth  or  knives  of  steel  on  each  arm 
Mont  Blanc^  or  Little  St.  Bernard,  in  order  to  which  scratch  away  the  chalk  from  the  face 
retain  the  through  French  traffic  which  the  St.  of  the  heading.  At  each  turn  of  the  bar  the 
Gothard  Railroad  threatens  to  take  away.  The  machine  is  impelled  forward  on  a  horizontal 
Government  engineers  reported  in  favor  of  the  axis  through  a  distance  of  seven  millimetres, 
Mont  Blanc  route,  the  ground  of  thei^;  prefer-  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  heading 
eiice  being  that  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  would  driven  by  the  perforator  is  2*14  metres  in  di- 
be  in  French  territory,  while  by  the  Simplon  ameter  and  perfectly  cylindrical.  The  axle  on 
route  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  Swiss  rail-  which  the  bar  that  carries  the  knives  rotates 
vays  for  127  miles,  and  that  it  would  preserve  is  a  powerful  bar  of  steel.  The  rot<ary  move- 
to  Marseilles  its  Swiss  trade,  which  would  oth-  ment  is  given  to  it  by  means  of  a  system  of 
erw'ise  go  to  Genoa.  The  Simplon  route  does  cog-wheels  which  successively  reduce  the  speed 
not  present  the  same  engineering  difficulties  as  originally  imparted  by  compressed  air  to  the 
Mont  Blanc,  but  still  it  would  require  sixty  miles  actuating  crank  and  communicated  to  the  cog- 
of  mountain  railway  and  a  tunnel  twelve  and  a  wheels  by  a  pair  of  friction  cylinders.  The 
half  miles  long,  exceeding  by  more  than  three  horizontid  movements  of  the  machine  are  pro- 
mOes  the  great  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  The  high-  duced  by  a  hydraulic  apparatus,  and  are  oon- 
est  elevation  would  be  2,205  feet,  which  is  much  trolled  by  valves  which  allow  the  machine 
lower  than  that  of  the  St.  Gothard  (3,693  feet),  to  be  moved  forward  or  backward,  or  to  re- 
the  Mont  Cenis  (4,043),  or  the  Arl  berg  Tunnel  main  on  one  spot.  When  the  machine  has 
(4,102);  but  the  difficulty  of  cooling  the  tun-  advanced  by  hydraulic  pressure  through  a  dis- 
n^  would  be  so  much  the  greater.  The  tem-  tance  of  6^  feet,  the  machine  is  lifted  off  its 
perature  in  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel  is  Sl^  Cen-  bed  by  a  combuiation  of  levers,  and  the  hy- 
tigrade,  and  onder  the  Simplon  would  be  three  draulic  pressure  is  applied  to  the  bed  of  the 
or  four  degrees  hotter.  Calculations  as  to  the  machine,  moving  it  forward  another  stage, 
temperatore  of  the  projected  tunnel  under  The  rock  is  very  finely  divided  by  the  knives  of 
Mont  Blanc  indicate  a  temperature  of  65°  Cen-  the  perforator.  The  fragments  fall  to  the  floor 
tigrade  for  the  distance  of  two  miles,  but  of  the  gallery,  and  are  gathered  up  by  large 
there  are  better  facilities  for  ventilation  than  scrapers  and  conveyed  to  cars  at  the  back  of 
in  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  since,  for  the  dis-  the  machine  by  buckets  attached  to  an  endless 
taoce  of  about  three  miles,  ventilation-shafts  chain.  The  crank-axle  makes  100  revolutions 
640  feet  deep  will  connect  it  with  the  outer  a  minute,  with  a  pneumatic  pressure  of  two 
air.  The  Mont  Blanc  railway  would  involve  atmospheres,  or  45  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
the  oatUj  of  about  179,000,000  francs,  and  the  The  actual  progress  of  the  machine  on  the 
one  over  tbe  Simplon  would  cost  145,000,000  English  side  averaged  60  centimetres  an  hour 
francs.  and  15  metres  a  day.    A  more  powerful  ma- 

The  Arlberg  Tunnel,  to  connect  Switzerland  chine  is  used  on  the  French  side,  which  accom- 
wi^  the  Austrian  railway  system,  which  was  plishes  one  metre  an  hour, 
begnn  in  June,  1880,  will  be  6*382  miles  long.  The  execution  of  the  New  York  Tunnel  in 
Tl^  summit-level,  4,998  feet  above  the  Adriatic,  the  soft,  silty  bed  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  be- 
is  2*611  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity.  The  tween  Jersey  City  and  New  York,  is  still  prob- 
Ferroux  machine,  which  was  employed  in  the  lematical,  as  the  works  have  stopped  for  the 
St  Gothard  Tunnel,  is  used  at  the  eastern  end,  second  time.  The  erroneous  idea  that  com- 
ind  the  Brandt  machine,  which  was  tried  with  pressed  air  would  act  as  a  support  instead  of 
good  results  in  the  St.  Gothard  works,  is  era-  timbering  resulted  in  the  distressing  accident 
ployed  at  the  other  end.  The  latter  was  guar-  by  which  a  number  of  men  lost  their  lives  a 
lateed  by  the  inventor  to  advance  six  feet  four  short  time  after  the  tunnel  was  begun.  After 
inches  a  day.  Its  performance  greatly  exceeds  that  a  permanent  bulk-head  of  masonry  was 
tbe  guarantee.  It  drills  by  boring,  and  is  moved  constructed  near  the  shaft,  containing  an  air- 
by  water  under  pressure,  while  the  Ferroux  lock,  consisting  of  an  iron  tube  large  enough 
perforator  acts  by  percussion  and  is  propelled  for  the  admission  of  a  man.  The  ingenious 
hj  compressed  air.  The  comparison  of  the  plan  on  which  the  tunnel  is  constructed  has 
two,  working  under  identical  conditions,  will  been  before  described.  The  plate-iron  shell, 
e&a^e  engineers  to  determine  which  is  the  within  which  the  arched  masonry  is  built,  has 
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a  movable  bulk-head  at  the  end.    The  shell  is  len^h  of  the  bridge  is  5,989  feet.     The  sns- 

of  boiler-iron,  in  sections  16  feet  long.    One  taining  cables,  four  in  number,  are  15}  feet  in 

plate  of  the  temporary  boiler-plate  bulk-head  is  diameter,  and  will  each  stand  a  strain  of  12,- 

removed  and  the  earth  dug  awaj  from  behind  200  tons.     The  wire  which  composes  them  is 

it.    A  second  plate  is  in  like  manner  taken  out,  12  feet  to  the  pound.     There  are  5,296  wires 

ifno  difficulty  has  been  experienced.  Thenaseg-  in  each  cable.    Tbey  are  of  galvanized  steel 

ment  of  the  sheet-iron  shell  is  bolted  on  to  the  and  oil -coated.     Each  wire  is  3,578  J  feet  long, 

completed   part.    The  air-pressure,  employed  The  wires  are  not  twisted,  but  closely^  wrapped 

to  keep  out  water,  is  26  pounds  to  the  square  to  form  a  solid  cylinder.    The  tower  on  the 

inch.    When  there  is  an  escape  of  air,  dry  Brooklyn  side  is  laid  on  a  foundation  45  feet 

cement  is  applied  to  the  hole  and  is  carried  below  high  water,  while  the  New  York  tower 

in  by  the  current  until  the  hole  is  stopped,  rests  on  a  foundation  sunk  78  feet  below  the 

In  the  case  of  larger  leak's  much  ingenuity  high-tide  mark.     The  towers  have  each  a  sec- 

is  required,  as  also  in  getting  in  the  shell-  tion  at  the  high-water  line  of  140  by  59  feet 

plates.  At  the  roof-course  they  are  136  by  68  feet. 

The  Severn  Tunnel,  which  will  carry  the  The  height  of  the  towers  above  high  water  is 

Great  Western  Railway  into  the  heart  of  the  278  feet.     The  clear  height  of  the  bridge  above 

coal  and  iron  district  of  South  Wales,  will  high  water  in  the  center  of  the  river  is  185 

probably  be  completed  in  1884,  7,000  feet  hav-  feet  at  90**  Fahr.     The  height  of  the  floor  at 

ing  been  dug  and  arched  at  the  close  of  the  the  towers  is  119  feet  at  high  water.     The  top 

year.     Since  the  irruption  of  water  from  a  of  the  towers  is  159  feet  above  the  roadway, 

land  spring,  which  seriously  delayed  the  works,  The  anchorages  are  in  masses  of  masonry  129 

no  similar  mishap  has  occurred.     The  work  by  119  feet  at  the  base,  and  89  feet  high  at  the 

progresses  at  the  rate  of  600  feet  a  month,  front,  and  85  feet  at  the  rear.     At  the  top 

With  20  pumps  of  various  capacities,  only  half  they  are  117  by  104  feet.    The  anchor-plates 

of  which  are  operated  continuously,   nearly  weigh  28  tons.    The  depots  at  the  ends  of  the 

12,000,000  gallons  of   water  are  raised  per  bridge  will  be  of  glass  and  iron,  the  one  on 

diem.    The  tunnel  will  be  4^  miles  in  length,  the  New  York  side  260  feet  long  and  59  feet 

2J  miles  under  the  Severn  and  2  miles  under  wide.     The  cars  will  be  propelled  by  station- 

the  land.    The  strata  under  the  river  have  ary  engines  and  wire-traction  ropes, 
been  found  sound  and  dry  latterly.      More        Besides  the  great  suspension-bridge  at  New 

water  enters  in  the  land-sections.    The  brick-  York,  a  second  bridge  over  the  East  River  has 

work  is  made  of  vitrified  brick  set  in  Portland  been  commenced  farther  up.    It  is  to  cross  in 

cement.     There  are  8,000  men  employed  and  two  suspended  spans  from  Ravenswood,  Long 

14,000  pounds  of  explosives  are  used  monthly.  Island,  to  the  upper  part  of  BlackwelPs  Island, 

The  tunnel  passes  through  red  sandstone  under  and  from  Blackwell's  Island  to  the  New  York 

the  river  and  hard  pennant  under  the  Glouces-  shore.    The  bridge,  with  its  approaches  of  iron 

tershire  shore.    The  minimum  thickness  of  the  trestle-work,  will  be  10,048  feet  long.    The 

roof,  between  the  tunnel  and  the  river-bed,  is  suspension  spans  will  be  respectively  784  and 

40  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  high  618  feet  in  length,  and  will  have  a  clear  height 

water  163  feet.  above  the  water  at  mean  tide  of  154  feet. 

The  shorter  tunnel,  which  is  being  bored  There  will  be  three  chain-cables  strung  over 
under  the  Mersey,  resembles  the  other  in  being  iron  towers,  and  holding  up  the  iron  trusses 
excavated  in  red  sandstone.  It  is  three  fourths  which  support  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  The 
of  a  mile  in  length.  The  floor  is  144  feet  be-  roadway  will  be  76  feet  wide,  giving  room  for 
low  high  water.  As  in  the  Severn  works,  an  double  railroad-tracks,  carriage-roads,  and  side- 
enormous  quantity  of  water  has  to  be  pumped  walks.  The  towers  will  be  fonned  by  twelve 
out.  The  machine  devised  by  Colonel  Bean-  wrought-iron  columns  of  2i-inch  iron  about 
mont,  for  excavating  the  Channel  Tunnel,  has  24  inches  in  diameter,  braced  in  every  direc- 
been  adopted.  It  is  expected  to  advance  the  tion.  Each  of  the  four  towers  will  be  46  feet 
driftway  30  yards  per  week.  long  at  the  top,  100  feet  long  at  the  base,  and 

The  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  260  feet  high.  The  towers  rest  upon  masonry 
first  begun  January  2, 1870.  In  1877  the  mak-  piers  60  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long.  The  ca- 
ing  of  the  cables  was  commenced,  and  in  1882  bles,  one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle, 
the  approaches  were  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  double,  consisting  each  of  two  chain- 
work  begun  on  the  superstructure.  The  cais-  cables,  one  above  the  other,  crossing  each  other 
sons  for  the  towers  were  172  by  102  feet  on  in  the  center  of  the  bridge  on  a  pin-joint,  and 
the  New  York,  and  168  by  102  feet  on  the  joining  each  other  by  S3rmmetrical  curves.  The 
Brooklyn  side.  The  New  York  caisson  weiched  two  cables  are  braced  together  with  diagonal 
7,000  tons,  and  the  concrete  filling  8,000  tons,  braces  and  divide  the  load  between  them.  The 
The  tower  on  the  New  York  side  contains  46,-  natural  advantages  of  the  location  are  un- 
945  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  the  Brooklyn  equaled.  At  each  abutment  solid  rock  is  found 
tower  38,214  yards.  The  span  over  the  river  a  short  distance  below  the  surface.  The  an- 
is  1,695^  feet.  The  land-spans  are  each  930  chorage  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  York  will 
feet  long.  The  Brooklyn  approach  is  971,  and  be  in  40  feet  of  natural  rock,  and  on  Black- 
the  New  York  approach  1,562^  feet.    The  total  well's  Island  it  will  be  in  12  feet  of  rock  re-en- 
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forced  by  40  feet  of  masonry.    The  total  cost  work  was  abandoned  when  the  Tay  Bridge  dis- 

is  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  aster  had  awakened  the  minds  of  engineers  to 

A  railroad-bridge  has  been  erected  across  the  the  magnitude  of  the  wind-strains  which  such 

Kinzaa  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  New  structures  must  undergo.    The  present  design 

York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  road,  which  is  was  intended  to  attain  exceptional  strength  and 

the  loftiest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  rigidity,  and  to  stand  heavy  freight  and  fast 

and  so  light  that  it  appears  as  if  made  of  wire,  passenger  traffic,  as  well  as  the  heaviest  gales 

The  highest  pier  is  297  feet  in  height,  the  av-  which  sweep  the  Scotch  coast, 

crajre  height  being  176  feet.     It  crosses  the  The  new  Eddystone  Light-houso  was  set  in 

Kinzaa  Creek  at  an  elevation  of  2,100  feet  operation  on  May  18th.     The  tower  was  de- 

above  the  sea.    Engineers  have   for  several  signed  by  James  N.  Douglas,  Chi?f -Engineer  to 

years  studied  the  best  way  to  cross  this  deep  the  Trinity  Corporation,  which  has  charge  of 

ravine,  which  lies  in  the  way  of  a  railroad  be-  the  British  light-House  system.     It  is  as  solidly 

tween   Pittsburg  and  Buffalo.    The  gigantic  constructed  as  the  old  tower,  and  firmer  than 

viaduct  which  has  been  constructed  was  planned  it*  hewed  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  for  the 

by  O.  W.  Barnes.    Its  length  is  2,051  feet  from  separate  stones  are  without  a  flaw,  and  are  so 

abutment  to  abutment   The  height  of  the  rail-  dovetailed  together  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 

level  above  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  in  the  of  them  to  be  displaced.    Every  one  is  fitted 

center  of  this  chasm  is  801  feet.  There  are  twen-  into  those  above,  below,  and  on  each  side,  with 

ty  spaas  of  61,  and  one  of  62  feet.    The  width  projections  and  grooves,  and  the  interstices  are 

of  each  tower  is  38J  feet  at  top.     The  truss  is  6  filled  np  with  Portland  cement.    The  curved 

feet  high  and  10  wide.    It  is  continuous.    The  contour  of  the  old  light-house  is  also  retained, 

braced  columns  which  form  the  piers  are  one  but  with  an  important  modification.    Smeaton^s 

foot  in  diameter.    They  incline  with  a  batter  famous  design,  which  allows  the  waves  to  roll 

of  two  inclies  in  a  foot.    Each  column  rests  np  the  curved  sides  of  the  column,  instead  of 

on  a   base  of  masonry.     The  iron  shoes  to  dividing  the  stress  of  the  seas,  concentrated 

which  the  columns  are  fastened  are  imbed-  their  force  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  they 

ded  in  the  copings  of  the  piers,  and  each  one  exercised  a  powerful  leverage  upon  the  base. 

is  anchored  by  two  large  bolts  passing  through  Th,e  tower,   with  its   interlocking   blocks  of 

the  pier  and  fastened  to  iron  plates  at  the  granite,  was  as  strong,  when  recently  taken 

bottom.    These  bolts  are  designed  to  add  to  down,  as  when  it  was  first  erected,  over  a  cen- 

the  security  against  windstrains.     Four  mil-  tury  before ;   but  the  reef  on  which  it  was 

lion  pounds  of  iron  and  seven  thousand  cubic  founded,  weakened  by  under- washing,  had  be- 

yards  of  masonry  were  used  in  the  construe-  come  insecure.    The  new  light-house  is  placed 

tion  of  the  viaduct.   The  foundations  are  most-  on  the  southern  rock,  the  middle  one  of  the 

It  in  solid  rock,  but  for  a  few  piers  near  the  three  main  reefs,  127  feet  from  the  old  one, 

bottom  they  are  on  piles.  which  stood  on  the  western  rock.    The  Eddy- 

The  new  bridge  designed  by  the  English  en  stone  group  of  rocks  occupies  about  a  square 
gineers,  Fowler  and  Baker,  to  cross  the  Forth,  mile  at  low  water.  Their  situation  is  nearly 
which  will  be  the  widest-span  bridge  in  the  midway  between  Start  Point,  in  Devon,  and 
world,  is  of  a  new  type,  and  will  be  the  first  Lizard  Point,  in  Corn  wall,  being  about  ten  miles 
bridge  built  of  steeL  The  principle  of  the  de-  nearer  the  latter.  The  rocks  are  of  gneissic 
sign  is  to  have  enormous  balanced  cantalevers  formation.  The  new  tower,  instead  of  rising 
oo  two  river-piers,  and  the  space  between  them  in  a  parabolic  curve  from  below  the  high- water 
in  the  middle  span,  bridged  by  a  long  lattice  mark,  is  placed  upon  a  cylindrical  base  of  ma- 
girder,  carried  from  the  end  of  one  cantalever  sonry  44^  feet  in  diameter.  The  vertical  sides 
to  tha  other.  The  steel  employed  will  be  test-  of  this  solid  granite  base  rise  2J  feet  above 
ed  for  a  tensile  strength  of  30  to  33  tons  to  the  high  water.  From  this  cylindrical  base  the 
sqosre  inch,  with  20  per  cent  elongation,  and  for  curved  shaft  rises,  leaving  a  terrace  4J  feet  wide 
a  resistance  on  compression  of  from  34  to  37  tons,  all  around.  The  granite  blocks  of  which  it  is 
with  17  per  cent  elongation.  There  are  two  built  are  some  of  them  64  feet  deep  and  2  feet 
spans  bridged  in  the  way  described.  The  piers  thick,  with  their  outer  curved  face  8  feet  10 
holding  the  cantalevers  are  iron  frames,  resting  inches  broad.  The  height  of  the  focal  plane  of 
on  foandations  of  rock  and  hard  clay,  each  350  the  light  in  the  old  tower  was  72  feet  above 
feet  high.  The  length  of  the  central  pier  is  high  water,  while  that  in  the  new  house  is  133 
270  feet,  that  of  the  two  others  150  feet.  The  feet,  the  former  being  visible  13  and  the  latter 
5{»ans  are  each  1,700  feet.    The  balanced  can-  174  miles. 

talevers,  or  brackets,  are  about  675  feet  long  The  Tillamook  light-house,  placed   by  the 

each.     They  are  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  to  United  States  Light-house  Board  on  the  coast 

the  iron  frames  of  the  piers.     The  two  project-  of  Oregon,  eighteen  miles  south  of  the  mouth 

ing   brackets  bridge  about  1,350  feet  of  the  of  the  Columbia  River,  is  invaluable  for  the 

space  between  the  piers.    The  remaining  350  growing  commerce  of  Portland  and  Astoria 

feet  are  closed  by  a  lattice  girder,  resting  on  with  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  coast  is  lined 

the  tips  of  the  cantalevers.   The  weight  of  each  with  precipitous  basaltic  cliffs.  Tillamook  Rock 

bracket  is  about  3,360  tons.     A  suspension-  is  a  reef  rising  90  feet  above  the  water  a  mile  off 

bridge  over  the  Forth  was  commenced,  but  the  shore.  The  light  is  136  feet  above  the  sea.   The 
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dangers  of  this  rock-boond  coast  are  increased  qnent  and  troablesome  accidents  which  the  use 
bj  the  frequent  fogs.  The  site  was  selected  in  of  so  unmanageable  an  agent  as  steam  entails. 
1878,  but  the  sea  was  never  calm  enough  to  In  the  city  of  New  York  two  companies  have 
permit  of  lauding  until  June,  1879 ;  and  then  laid  steam-pipes  through  the  streets  in  the  most 
the  first  men  who  landed  jumped  into  the  sea  thickly-built  portion  of  the  town.  There,  as 
to  escape  a  coming  storm,  and  were  rescued  in  other  places,  numerous  mishaps  have  oc- 
with  life-lines.  A  man  was  able  three  days  curred  from  the  bursting  of  joints  and  break- 
later  to  get  the  measurements,  finding  that  a  ingoffianges.  The  pipes  are  fitted  with  screw- 
flat  surface  of  3,600  square  feet  could  be  ob-  joints  of  wrought-iron.  The  system  of  fitting 
tained  by  leveling  the  rock  to  the  uniform  invented  by  the  English  engineer,  Perkins,  has 
height  of  90  feet.  In  September  a  mason  land-  not  yet  been  tried.  He  surfaced  the  end  of 
ed  to  plan  the  buildings,  but  he  was  washed  one  of  the  tubes  and  bevelled  that  of  the  next 
off  and  drowned.  In  October  a  party  of  quar-  one,  so  that  when  they  were  screwed  together 
ryinen  were  landed  from  the  revenue- steamer  in  a  collar  the  two  ends  cut  into  each  other 
Corwin,  which  was  moored  to  a  buoy  in  25  and  formed  a  metallic  connection, 
fathoms  of  water.  A  cable  was  carried  from  ENGLISH  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  PANIC, 
the  vessel  to  the  rock,  by  which  men  could  be  The  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  and  corn- 
landed  in  a  breeches-buoy.  It  was  many  weeks  mercial  profitableness  of  a  submarine  railroad 
before  the  tools  and  stores  could  be  landed,  and  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Dover  was  promptly 
a  shelter  constructed.  The  work  of  excavation,  turned  to  account  by  the  Southeastern  Railroad 
which  continued  through  the  winter,  was  very  Company,  the  French  Compagnie  du  Nord,  and 
dangerous.  They  held  on  to  ropes  while  drill-  other  English  and  French  capitalists.  The  in- 
ing  the  holes,  and  always  kept  on  the  leeward  genious  tunneling  machine  of  Colonel  Beaumont 
side  to  avoid  being  blown  into  the  sea.  In  (see  Enoinbebiko),  and  the  experimental  cut- 
January  there  was  a  storm  which  carried  away  tings  which  proved  the  continuity  and  imper- 
their  store-house.  The  waves,  breaking  in  a  meability  of  the  chalk  stratum  (see  Enoinesr- 
ohasm  which  divides  the  rock  into  two  parts,  iko  in  preceding  volumes),  solved  the  engineer- 
were  dashed  over  the  whole  surface  continu-  ing  dimoulties.  Financid  support  beyond  the 
ously  for  several  days.  The  men  were  nearly  requirements  was  assured  to  the  Channel  Tun- 
starved  before  communication  could  be  estab-  nel  Company  presided  over  by  Sir  Edward 
lished  again  with  the  steamer.  The  leveling  Watkin.  The  French  were  eager  to  co-oper- 
was  completed  in  May,  1881.  The  excavated  ate.  When  the  work  was  already  well  under 
rock  was  thrown  into  the  chasm  for  the  pur-  way,  its  success  assured,  and  nothing  was  want- 
pose  of  closing  it,  but  the  largest  fragments  ing  but  the  permission  of  Parliament,  an  agita- 
were  soon  swept  out  by  the  waves.  Work  was  tion  was  started  against  the  scheme  which 
begun  on  the  building  in  June.  All  the  blocks  gained  such  strength  that  the  work  had  to  be 
of  stone  were  squared  and  numbered  at  As-  suspended  until  more  sober  counsels  prevail, 
toria,  and  were  landed  from  the  steamer  by  a  The  objections  to  the  underground  passage 
**  traveler  "  over  the  cable.  The  main  building  were  purely  strategic.  The  demonstration  that 
is  48  feet  by  45,  with  accommodation  for  four  with  the  advances  in  naval  art  the  ^'silver 
keepers.  Above  it  rises  a  stone  tower  85^  feet  streak,^'  as  the  English  Channel  is  figuratively 
high.  In  an  a(\ioining  building  are  steam  fog-  designated,  could  easily  be  overstepped  by  mod- 
sirens.  The  hght  is  a  white  flash-light  of  the  em  armaments,  and  an  invading  force  landed 
first  order.                                        *  on  the  southern  coast   of  England   without 

The  recently  constructed  Darjeeling  Tram-  warning,  at  the  rate  of  a  regiment  every  five 

way  or  Himalayan  Railway  unites  the  steepest  minutes,  instead  of  obviating,  had  really  pre- 

grades  with  the  sharpest  curves  that  are  found  pared  the  way  for  the  agitation  of  military 

in  any  existing  railroad.    The  road  winds  like  alarmists  against  the  Channel  TunneL    When 

a  serpent  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas,  the  experimental  operations  proved  to  be  a 

and  ascends  to  the  region  of  clouds,  the  termi-  definite  success,  and  the  time  came  to  receive 

nus,  Darjeeling,  being  7,700  feet  above  the  level  the  pennission  of  the  Government,  orders  were 

of  the  sea.    Some  of  the  curves  have  a  radius  given  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

of  only  70  feet,  while  grades  of  50  in  1,000  are  and  other  military  authorities  to  stop  the  work 

encountered.    The  total  ascent  in  the  60  miles  until  the  subject  had  been  examined  by  a  com- 

of  railroad  is  7,400  feet,  which  gives  a  mean  mission.    The  Government  had  entertained  no 

inclination  of  28  in  1,000.    The  gauge  is  two  such  fears  when  Lord  Derby,  as  Foreign  Min- 

feet.    The  rails  are  of  refined  steel.    The  ties  ister,  in  a  communication  to  the  French  Gov- 

are  two  feet  eight  inches  apart,  with  extra  ties  emment,   cordially  approved   the  scheme  in 

under  the  joints,  and  for  the  sake  of  rigidity  1874.    The  French  Minister  of  Public  Works, 

supporting  plates  under  the  outer  rails  of  all  on  the  strength  of  the  acceptance  of  the  prin- 

the  curves  of  125  feet  radius  or  less.    The  cars  ciple  of  the  tunnel,  signed  the  convention  with 

are  open  ones  of  the  lightest  construction  pos-  Michel    Chevalier,    President   of   the   French 

sible.    The  locomotives  are  reduced  models  of  Channel   Tunnel   Company.     The  scare    had 

the  ordinary  engine  with  tender.  already  been  started,  but,  when  the  note  of 

The  steam-heating  of  towns  is  making  prog-  alarm  was  caught  up  by  the  press,  it  spread 

ress  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  fre-  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.    Pro- 
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tests  were  signed  by  people  who  had  acquired 
distinctioii  in  every  walk  of  life — poets  and 
soldiers,  clergy  men,  statesmen,  judges,  mer- 
chants, noblemen  and  trades-union  officials. 
The  people  were  exhorted  to  shut  their  ears 
against  ridicule  and  close  their  minds  to  argu- 
ment in  a  matter  on  which  the  fate  of  England 
depended.  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament 
who  visited  the  works  at  Dover  were  warned 
Against  the  conversational  wiles  of  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  and  the  bribery  of  his  **  champagne 
lunches." 

The  danger  apprehended  by  the  panic-mon- 
gers was  that  by  a  stealthy  and  treacherous 
stroke  executed  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace 
the  French  might  seize  the  English  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  forward  by  train  through  the  sub- 
marine passage  a  force  which  exceeds  the  ex- 
isting military  strength  of  England.     An  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  wonid 
be   able   to  sweep  everything  before  it.     It 
coold  be  transported  through  the  tunnel  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  march  into  London  in  four  or 
five  days.     An  expedition  of  two  thousand 
men  could  capture  Dover  and  hold  it  while  the 
troops  were  coming  by  the  railroad.    It  would 
reqaire   no  stronger  force  to  overpower  the 
garrison  after  effecting  an  entrance  into  the 
fortress  by  surprise  or  by  escalade.     A  body  of 
two  thousand  could  either  come  by  trains  after 
taking  possession  of  the  telegraph  and  using 
artifices  which  could  not  be  detected,  or  they 
eould  be  disembarked  in  the  harbor  on  any 
dark  night,  or  they  could  come  in  disguise  and 
eoUect  on  the  British  shore,  arming  themselves 
from  secret  stores  of  weapons.    The  British 
navy  would   be  powerless  while  the  French 
were  poaring  their  battalions  into  the  heart  of 
England.     The  temptation  to  an  unscrupulous 
military  adventurer,  whose  dire  ambition  might 
never  be  suspected  under  his  perhaps  "  lawyer- 
like exterior,"  would  be  the  richest  and  the 
easiest  conquest  which  the  world  offers.    In 
po^ession  of  the  capital  and  of  the  arsenal  at 
Woolwich,   from  which  alone  a  fresh  army 
oojold    be   equipped,  the  French  might  exact 
any  terms,  perhaps  fifteen  milliards  of  francs, 
the  surrender  of  the  British  fieet,  and  probably 
the  British  end  of  the  tunnel.    The  last  loss 
woold  be  irreparable.     If  Britain  could  ever 
hold   up    her   head   again  among   nations,   it 
would  only  be  by  adopting  the  system  of  uni- 
versal military  service.   France  with  her  whole 
population  under  arms  need  fear  nothing  from 
^gland,  but  bridging  the  "  wet  ditch  "  would 
dsiroy  the  independent  position  of  the  "  tight 
lilik  island,^  and  entail  the  military  system 
apoa  Great  Britain  under  which  the  Oonti- 
i^Qtal  nations  groan. 

These  fears,  springing  rather  from  sentiment 
treason,  could  not  be  understood  by  Moltke 
tad  other  European  strategists,  but  they  pre- 
^sikd  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Great 
teun.  On  the  Continent,  railroads  cross 
^ery  frontier  in  all  directions.  The  nations  are 
^to  have  their  mountain  barriers  pierced  by 


tunnels,  and  do  not  even  fortify  the  entrances. 
The  Germans,  when  invading  France,  left  the 
railway  cars  and  marched  around  tunnels  for 
fear  of  arrangements  for  their  destruction. 
The  French  Government  has  favored  every 
project  for  bridging  the  channel.*  They  have 
never  felt  any  tremors. 

The  English  advocates  of  the  tunnel  have 
met  the  anxieties  of  the  military  alarmists  by 
proposing  plans  for  rendering  the  tunnel-moutii 
secure  from  the  imaginary  treachery  and  sur- 
prise. As  long  as  the  British  ironclads  hold 
the  sea,  a  few  weU-directed  shells  from  a  frigate 
could  close  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  any 
time.  The  Castle  of  Dover  is  considered  a 
first-class  fortress,  and  safe  from  capture  by  a 
coup  de  main,  A  strong  outwork,  or  casemated 
batteries  excavated  in  the  cliffs,  with  guns  con- 
stantly trained  upon  the  entrance  to  the  tun- 
nel, could  be  built  and  connected  with  the  fort 
by  a  subterranean  passage.  A  narrow  gallery 
could  be  dug  from  the  fort  down  to  the  tun- 
nel, and  arrangements  made  by  which  the  tun- 
nel could  be  flooded  by  having  iron  pipes  pass- 
ing from  the  sea  into  the  tunnel,  closed  by 
stop-cocks,  which  could  be  turned  at  any  time 
by  the  officer  of  the  guard.  The  ventilating 
engines  could  pump  their  smoke  into  the  tun- 
nel instead  of  air,  and  it  would  at  once  become 
impassable.  Reservoirs  could  be  opened,  let- 
ting carbonic-acid  gas  flow  into  the  tunnel. 
Colonel  Frederick  Beaumont  suggested  that 
trains  should  emerge  from  the  tunnel  by  being 
lifted  through  a  vertical  shaft  by  hydraulic 
elevators,  and  that  the  inclined  gallery  con- 
necting the  tunnel  with  the  land  lines  should  be 
blocked  by  a  time  mechanism,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  require  some  definite  time  to 
open  it  to  traffic,  and  that  its  entrance  should 
be  directly  under  fire  from  the  batteries.  The 
arrangement  of  a  hydraulic  lift  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  safeguard  by  Lord  Dunsany  and  Gen- 
eral Wolseley,  the  leading  opponents  of  the  tun- 
nel, but  one  which  would  deprive  the  passagO 
of  its  value  for  speedy  transit. 

Two  projects  for  a  channel  tunnel  were  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  and  referred  to  a  com- 

*  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  First  Consal.  took  an  Inter- 
est In  tho  plans  of  Matthlou  for  a  tunnel  Thom6  de  Gomond 
elaborated  a  scheme  In  1S&6  which  the  third  Napoleon  pro- 
posed to  put  to  the  test  It  was  for  a  tunnel  with  ventilatlnf? 
shafts  rising  through  thirteen  artificial  island^.  Several  en- 
gineers, fearing  the  danger  of  a  tunners  crossing  fissures  or 
ciuiclc8and^  have  proposed  submerged  tubes.  Bateman,  an 
English  engineer,  planned  a  cast-iron  tube  built  out  in  sep- 
arate lengths,  within  a  sliding  cylinder.  Zerah  Colbum.  the 
American  engineer,  suggested  constructing  one  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter  on  a  dry-dock,  and  hauling  it  out  as  each  section 
was  added,  until  the  floating  tube  reached  the  opposite  coast. 
Bradford  Leslie,  an  engineer  from  India,  worked  out  a  plan 
for  a  tubular  floating  tunnel  held  down  to  a  certain  depth 
under  tho  water  by  anchors.  A  visionary  project  for  a  bridjre 
over  the  strait  was  considered  by  Louis  Napoleon.  Low's 
plans  for  a  tunnel,  approved  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  present  enterprise,  were  propounded 
about  1867.  John  Fowler  has  taken  advantage  of  the  recent 
controversy  to  revive  his  scheme  for  conveying  railroad  trains 
across  on  ferry-boats.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  ingenious  ship 
with  a  swinging  saloon,  which  knocked  away  a  portion  of  tho 
Calais  pier  niled  becanse  its  shallow  draught  rendered  it  un- 
steady.  Captain  DIoey's  double-bulled  steamers  proved  too 
slow. 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  con-  ness  of  the  theory,  that  epidemics  are  con- 
demned them  both.    The  report  of  the  commit-  secotive  and  not  synchronous,  is,  we  think, 
tee  preclades  the  construction  of  any  tunnel  im-  established.     There  are  five  specific  diseases 
til  other  ideas  control  the  minds  of  the  military  which  have  prevailed  at  difierent  periods  in 
authorities.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  command-  the  history  of  mankind,  about  which  the  ques- 
er-in-chief,  thought  that  the  company  should  tion  of  transmission  is  pretty  clearly  estab- 
first  of  all  be  required  to  deposit  in  the  treasury  lished.    These  ai*e  the  Oriental  plague,  cholera, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  construct  a  first-class  for-  measles,  small-pox,  and  yellow  fever.     There 
tress  and  maintain  a  garrison  of  10,000  men.  are  certain  other  specific  diseases,  highly  infec- 
The  absolutely  necessary  military  precautions  tious  in  their  nature,  which,  although  rarely 
demanded  by  him  and  General  Wolseley,  and  taking  on  the  form  of  general  epidemics,  are 
indorsed  by  the  committee,  were  that  the  tun-  vet  transmissible  by  some  one  of  the  vehicles 
boVb  mouth  should  be  beyond  range  from  the  mentioned.    These  are  typhoid  fever,  diphtbe- 
sea,  command<$d  by  the  guns  of  such  a  fortress,  ria,  and  scarlet  fever.     It  is  common  to  speak 
and  provided  with  a  portcullis.    There  should  ot  all  the  affections  above  enumerated  as  pre- 
be  arrangements  at  command  from  within  the  ventable  diseases,  although  it  is  best  not  to 
fort,  and  at  different  points  outside,  for  filling  accept  that  term  in  its  literal  sense ;  for,  while 
the  tunnel  with  asphyxiating  gases,  for  tern-  it  is  true  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  be- 
porarily  flooding  it  by  means  of  sluices,  for  coming  epidemic  by  means  hereafter  to  be 
closing  the  entrance  with  mines  on  the  land,  mentioned,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  germ  can 
and  for  permanently  flooding  it  by  mines  above  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  by 
the  roof,  opening  communication    with    the  a  more  united  effort  than  has  heretofore  been 
bottom  of  the  sea.    Even  these  precautions  made,  or  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  near  fn- 
would  not  satisfy  the  nervous  warriors  of  Eng-  tiire.    It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  in  place  to  men- 
land,  who  dread  that  the  tunnel  and  its  defenses  tion  the  diseases  of  animals  belonging  to  this 
might  still  be  captured  intact  by  a  conquering  class,  in  this  paragraph ;  but  the  experiments 
army  invading  England  by  sea,  and  perma-  of  Pasteur  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  chick- 
nently  held  by  the  victors.  en -cholera  and  silk- worm  disease,  and  that  of 
EPIDEMIC  DISEASES,  Santtary  Contbol  the  veterinarians  of  this  country  in  the  preven- 
OF.     The  sanitary  control  of  epidemic  disease  tion  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  glanders,  are 
in  the  United  States,  or,  rather,  its  attempted  directly  corroborative  of  the  prevailing  theory 
control,  is  of  so  recent  origin  that  at  the  pres-  regarding  diseases  peculiar  to  the  human  race, 
ent  day  but  little  other  than  the  results  of  lim-  Without  dwelling  further  on  this  phase  of  the 
ited  experience  which  has  been  gained  in  the  question,  we  pass  directly  to  the  consideration 
last  few  years  can  be  recorded,  leaving  to  the  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  one  of  the 
future  the  final  collation  of  the  accumulated  diseases  named.    The  plague  is  a  contagious 
evidence,  and  the  settlement  of  the  points  in-  specific  fever,  attended  with  an  eruption  of 
volved.    Enough  has  been  learned,  however,  carbuncles,  and  swelling  of  the  inguinal  and 
by  that  experience,  and  by  the  experience  of  other  glands  of  the  body.    Hecker,  who  has 
foreign  nations,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  written  an  extensive  work  on  this  disease,  as- 
the  diseases  now  classed  as  epidemic  may  be  sumes  that  Europe  alone  has  lost  no  less  than 
placed  under  control.    We  say  epidemic  dis-  twenty-five  millions  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
eases,  but,  properly  speaking,  we  should  rather  various  epidemics  of  the  plague  that  have  oc- 
sny  that  such  diseases  are  of  a  specific  nature,  curred.    He  soys :  ''  In  regard  to  the  nature 
liable  to  be  spread  by  certain  material  infln-  of  the  contagion,  every  spot  which  the  sick  bad 
ences.     There  is  at  this  time  no  reason  for  touched,   their  breath,   their  clothes,   spread 
going  into  the  discussion  of  the  contagious  or  the  contagion ;  and,  as  in  all  other  places,  the 
non-contagious  nature  of  a  class  of  diseases  attendants  and  friends,  who  were  either  blind 
known  to  invade  certain  localities  at  certain  to  their  danger  or  heroically  despised  it,  fell  a 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  affect  large  num-  sacrifice  to  their  sympathy.    The  pestilential 
bers  of  the  human  family;   for  modem  re-  breath  of   the  sick  who  expectorated  blood 
searches  into  the  causation  and  origin  of  the  caused  a  terrible  contagion  far  and  near;  for 
class  mentioned  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  even  the  vicinity  of  those  who  had  fallen  ill  of 
that  they  are  produced  by  a  certain  germ  or  the  plague  was  certain  death,  so  that  parents 
seed,  capable,  under  favorable  circumstances,  abandoned  their  infected  children,  and  all  the 
of  self-propagation,  and  communicable  by  cer-  ties  of  kindred  were  dissolved." 
tain  recognized  agents.    Among  these  agents,  ^^  The  contagion  of  the  plague  appears  to 
air,   drinking-water,  and  food,   in  the  order  have  frequently  been  conveyed  by  drinking 
named,  are  believed  to  be  the  principal  infec-  water   from  the   very  inefficiently  protected 
tion-carriers.     Researches  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  wells ;  hence  there  arose  a  cry  that  the  wells 
,  and  others,  have  placed  the  germ  or  seed  the-  were  poisoned,  and   suspicion  fell  upon   the 
ory  beyond  dispute ;  and,  although  some  doubt  Jews,  who  were  almost  everywhere  racked  and 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  demonstration  of  tortured,  burned  and  massacred." 
the  particular  bacillus  of  each  specific  disease,  Dr.  Russel  states  that  "  in  the  most  destmc- 
yet  their  existence,  and  the  general  agreement  tive  forms  the  vital  forces  appear  to  be  suddenly 
among  sanitarians  as  to  the  essential  correct-  annihilated  by  a  most  intense  and  malignant 
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blood-poisoning,  and  death  is  remarkablj  rapid,  opening  of  baggage  at  Willmar,  brought  thither 
without  external  eruption  of  buboes,  carbun-  by  immigrants  from  Europe  (McClellan,  '^  Choi- 
dea,  or  spots.  In  such  cases  the  body  has  no  era  Epidemic  of  1873  in  the  United  States,^ 
time  to  show  the  ^ tokens^  before  death.  In  Washington,  1875,  p.  441).  It  is  believed  to 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  pre-  be  a  fact  that  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  at 
ced^  by  lassitude,  loss  of  strength,  anxiety,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1879,  originated  in  the  un- 
and  afterward  by  vomiting.  The  characteristic  packing  and  airing  of  certain  infected  clothing 
swellings  in  the  arm-pits  and  groin  follow,  that  had  been  stored  away  since  the  terrible 
petechise  and  carbuncles  appear,  delirium  sue-  epidemic  which  had  visited  that  city  in  the 
ceeds,  and  too  frequently  death.  Pathology  previous  year ;  and  such  cases  have  been  of  so 
shows  rather  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  common  occurrence  as  to  give  cause  for  a  well- 
tissues  and  organs,  as  shown  by  enlargement  grounded  fear  of  retaining  year  after  year,  in 
and  congestion  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  etc,  any  house,  textile  fabrics  which  have  directly 
than  anything  especially  characteristic.  There  or  indirectly  been  in  contact  with  yellow-fever 
are  numerous  hsmorrhagio  effusions,  and  dis-  patienta.  In  regard  to  the  general  infection  of 
section  shows  that  buboes  always  result  from  the  air,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  strong 
enlargement  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  current  of  air,  blowing  over  infected  articles, 
glands.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  fluids  and  will  convey  the  germs  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
secretions  of  the  plague  -  stricken  body  are  develop  the  disease  in  persons  inhaling  the 
contagious  ^'  (Dr.  Blythe,  *'  Dictionary  of  Hy-  infected  air ;  and  it  has  even  been  known  to 
giene  ").  affect  animals.   For  instance,  the  widely-known 

The  symptoms  of  cholera,  small-pox,  and  Ceeley  case,  reported  in  ^^  Transactions  of  Pro- 

yeUow  fever,  are  so  well  known  that  no  par-  vindal    Medical    and    Surgical    Association,^' 

ticular  mention  need  be  made  of  them  in  this  quoted  by  Aitken  (^*  Science  and  Practice  of 

place.  Medicine,'^   voL  i,   1872,  p.  400),  as  follows: 

OoiTTETANOB  OF  Inybotion^  bt  Ais. — ^Tho  ^'  At  the  village  of  Oakley,  about  sixteen  miles 
atmosphere  is  essentially  a  diluent  of  aU  gase-  from  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  small-pox  had 
ons  poisons.  It  has  practically  this  effect  in  been  epidemic  from  June  to  October,  1840. 
relation  to  germ-diseases,  for  it  is  evident  that.  Two  cottages,  in  which  three  persons  resided 
when  the  germs  are  scattered  through  a  large  during  their  illness,  were  situated,  one  on  each 
quantity  of  air,  the  propagation  is  retarded ;  of  two  sides  of  a  long,  narrow  meadow,  com- 
for  the  seeds  being  leas  numerous,  their  effects  prising  scarcely  two  acres  of  pasture-land.  One 
are  not  so  apparent ;  but  the  distance  to  which  of  these  three  patients,  though  thickly  covered 
specific  germs  can  be  transmitted  in  the  air  with  pustules  of  small-pox,  was  not  confined 
can  not  at  this  time  be  definitely  stated.  The  to  her  bed  after  the  full  development  of  the 
air,  however,  is  always  infected  in  the  imme-  eruption,  but  frequently  crossed  the  meadow 
diate  vicinity  of  fomite$^  which  is  a  rather  to  visit  the  other  patients — a  woman  and  a 
vague  term,  meaning  any  substance  which  child — the  former  of  whom  was  in  great  dan- 
may  retain  germs  from  a  plague-  or  fever-  ger  from  the  confluent  malignant  form  of  the 
stricken  patient.  Thus  there  are  included  in  disease,  and  died.  According  to  custom,  she 
this  general  term  all  textile  fabrics  which  was  buried  tlie  same  evening ;  but  the  inter- 
have  been  in  contact  with  patients,  such  as  course  between  the  cottages  across  the  meadow 
clothes,  rags,  bedding,  linen,  and  the  like.  It  was  still  continued.  On  the  day  following 
is  reasonably  certain  that  such  fomites,  having  death,  the  wearing-apparel  of  the  deceased,  the 
been  in  contact  with  the  excreted  or  vomited  bedclothes  and  biding  of  both  patients,  were 
matters,  perspiration,  or  other  exhalatious  from  exposed  for  purification  on  the  hedges  bound- 
tbe  skins  of  patients  affected  with  some  one  ing  the  meadow.  The  chaff  of  the  child's  bed 
of  the  specific  diseases,  afford  a  safe  place  of  was  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  the  flock  of  the 
refoge  for  the  germs ;  and  if  fomites  be  placed  deceased  woman^s  bed  was  strewed  about  on 
in  boxes  or  trunks,  or  in  bales,  they  retain  the  the  grass  over  the  meadow,  where  it  was  ex- 
power  of  propagation  through  an  indefinite  pos^  and  turned  every  night,  and  for  several 
period  of  time ;  and  such  fomites,  when  placed  hours  during  the  day.  This  purification  of  the 
in  favorable  conditions,  allow  the  transmission  clothes  continued  for  eleven  days.  At  that  time 
of  the  germs  to  the  air  surrounding  them,  and  eight  milch-cows  and  two  young  heifers  were 
titus  the  contagion  is  supplied,  to  be  dissemi-  turned  into  the  meadow  to  graze.  They  en- 
nated  from  one  place  to  another.  In  the  epi-  tered  it  every  morning  for  this  purpose,  and 
demies  of  the  plague  in  Asia,  it  has  been  dem-  were  driven  from  it  every  afternoon.  When- 
oQstrated  that  rugs  and  the  like,  when  carried  ever  the  cows  quitted  the  meadow  the  infected 
to  a  place  quite  remote  from  the  original  place  articles  were  again  exposed  on  the  hedges, 
of  infection,  and  opened  out,  have  been  a  cause  and  the  flock  of  the  bed  was  spread  out  on  the 
of  the  development  of  the  disease  in  a  new  and  grass  and  repeatedly  turned.  These  things 
before  unaffected  locality.  This  also  accounts  remained  until  the  morning,  when  the  cows 
for  the  sudden  outbreak  of  epidemics  in  remote  were  readmitted,  and  the  contaminated  arti- 
pointa.  In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1878,  in  cles  were  supposed  to  be  withdrawn.  It  ap- 
tbe  United  States,  the  Crow  River  settlements  pears,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the  in- 
ia  Minnesota  were  free  from  cholera  until  the  fected  articles  was  not  always  accomplished  so 
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punctually  as  had  been  enjoined,  so  that,  on  Filth  and  Sewage. — In  consonance  with 
one  occasion  at  least,  the  cows  were  seen  in  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  specific  origin  of 
the  midst  of  them,  and  licking  up  the  flock  of  the  infection  named,  it  follows  that  no  amount 
the  bed  which  lay  on  the  grass.  These  cows  of  filth,  no  amount  of  ordinary  sewage,  can  pro- 
were  in  perfect  health  when  first  put  out  to  duce  epidemic  disease  of  its  own  accord,  uo- 
grass  in  this  meadow ;  but  in  twelve  or  four-  less  the  seed  be  previously  sown.  It  is  certain, 
teen  days,  five  out  of  the  eight  milch-cows  however,  that  fever-germs  are  best  propagated 
showed  symptoms  of  sickness,  and  the  whole  and  attain  their  greatest  malignity  where  filth 
of  the  cows  were  certainly  affected  within  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  That  it  will 
three  days  of  each  other,"  with  the  general  not  produce  it  is  proved.  An  example  illustrat- 
symptoms  of  small-pox.  ing  this  fact  was  recently  given  by  Minister  John 

Immersion  in  water  seems  to  have  but  little  M.  Langston  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition 
efi^ect  in  destroying  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  of  Port-au-Prince,  Hayti  ("  Bulletins  of  Public 
and  small-pox,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that  an  Health,"  Marine  Hospital  Service,  1881,  page 
infected  mattress  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  114) :  "The  streets  (of  Port-au-Prince)  are  ex- 
River  from  a  steamboat,  and  afterward  recov-  ceedingly  foul,  and  police  regulations  of  no 
ered  by  persons  living  on  the  shore,  communi-  sort  are  enforced.  There  is  no  regulation  to 
cated  the  contagion.  The  air  is  also  infected  by  oblige  even  the  filthiest  person  to  remove  de- 
the  presence  of  bodies  dead  of  specific  diseases,  posits  from  the  streets,  or  from  the  gntters  and 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  in  many  sidewalks ;  and  the  harbor  is  also  full  of  foul 
cities  public  funerals  of  persons  who  have  matter  of  every  sort."  Now,  although  this 
died  of  certain  specific  diseases  are  forbidden,  filthy  condition  had  then  existed  for  several 
The  so-called  "  sewer-gas  "  is  simply  air  pol-  years,  in  one  of  the  hottest  of  climates,  the  filth 
luted  by  the  various  organic  matters  contained  itself  saturated  with  moisture,  and  necessarily 
in  the  sewers ;  and,  as  the  diseases  have  their  raised  to  the  elevated  temperature  tending  to 
specific  seed  or  germ,  it  follows  that  they  can  develop  the  latent  germs  of  yellow  fever,  if 
not  be  spontaneously  generated  from  a  gase-  any  were  present,  the  city  was  free  from  it  for 
ous  poison.  Sewer-air,  however,  may  be  a  car-  a  period  of  fifteen  years  up  to  1879,  although 
rier  of  infection  when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  it  it  raged  in  the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  known 
is  certain  that  sewage  itself,  and  the  crypto-  that  heat  and  moisture  favor  the  development 
gamio  growths  on  the  sides  of  sewers  and  and  propagation  of  specific  fever-germs  when 
house-drains,  afford  a  favorable  field  for  the  once  sown,  with  the  exception  of  the  small- 
propagation  and  development  of  fever-germs,  pox  virus,  which  attains  its  greatest  malignity 
especially  typhoid    fever,   scarlet   fever,   and  at  a  low  temperature. 

diphtheria ;   and,  when  the  excreted  matters  Sanitary   Control. — From  what  has  been 

from  a  typhoid-fever  patient  are  conveyed  into  said  as  to  the  general  nature  of  infection  and 

the  sewer,  they  may  tlien  affect  the  air  pass-  the  means  for  its  propagation,  the  measures  to 

ing  through  it,  gain  entrance  into  the  house,  be  adopted  for  the  sanitary  control  of  epidemic 

and  in  this  manner  spread  the  infection.    If  it  diseases  are  almost  self-apparent.     They  are 

were  possible  to  prevent  the  discharges  from  such,  in  the  first  place,  as  will  destroy  the 

typhoid-fever  patients,  and  expectorated  matter  germs;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  enforce 

from  patients  suffering  with  diphtheria,  from  perfect  cleanliness,  so  that  the  germs,  although 

gaining  entrance  to  the  sewers,  it  is  doubtful,  gaining  entrance  to  the  proper  spot,  shall  not 

in  view  of  existing  theories,  if  sewer-air  could  find  a  harboring-place  for  their  propagation, 

ever  be  a  means  of  propagating  these  infections.  One  of  the  first  things  that  should  interest  a 

Water  as  a  Carrier  of  Infection. — The  municipal  health  oflScer  is  the  sanitary  history 

most  frequent  means  of  propagation  of  typhoid  of  his  town  or  city.     He  should  ascertain  with 

fever  as  well  as  cholera  is  by  water-carriage  of  especial  care  the  periods  at  which  epidemics 

the  germ.    The  several  outbreaks  of  typhoid  of  any  kind  have  appeared  in  the  city  or  vil- 

that  have  occurred  in  England  and  this  coun-  lage  under  his  charge.     Wherever  possible  he 

try  have  been  traced,  without  much  possibility  should  ascertain  by  investigation  the  spot  where 

of  error  in  the  conclusion,  to  water  used  for  the  first  case  made  its  appearance,  and,  if  pos- 

drinking  purposes  having  become  infected  with  sible,  trace  the  source  of  infection.    Then  the 

the  excreta  from  typhoid-fever  patients.     In  a  directions  in  which  it  spread  from  the  initial 

recent  epidemic  in  England  it  is  believed  that  cases  should  be  noted.     Other  things  being 

it  was  due  to  the  washing  of  milk-pans  with  equal,  the  average  meteorological  conditions 

polluted  water  1  of   the  locality   being  practically  unchanged 

Dr.  MacNamara  states:  "The  eighth  char-  from  year  to  year;   the  introduction   of  the 

acteristic  of  cholera  is  that  the  more  explicit  infection  in  a  particular  manner  will  usually 

the  examination  the  clearer  the  fact  appears  lead  to  the  same  result  in  any  given  year,  as  in 

that  the  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases  spreads  the  past,  favored  on  the  one  hand  by  increased 

from  one  human  being  to  another  by  means  population  and  diminished  on  the  other  by  its 

of  the  cholera  fomes  finding  its  way  into  drink-  decrease.     Having  mastered  the  details  as  to 

ing-water,  and  thus  into  the  intestines  of  other  the  past  history,  he  should  next  ascertain  the 

people."      Of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  present  sanitary  condition  of  the  locality  by 

there  Is  abundant  evidence.  the  inspection  of  the  place,  and  an  examina- 
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b'on  of  its  vital  statistics  as  reported  to  the  this  plateau  averages  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
proper  officer,  week  aft^r  week ;  its  cleanli-  of  the  sea.  It  is  mostly  composed  of  laterites, 
ness  or  UDcleanliDess ;  bearing  in  mind  its  his-  well  caltivated,  sparsely  wooded,  possessing  a 
torjand  the  sources  from  wliich  infection  is  few  running  streams,  more  or  less  dried  up  in 
likely  to  be  admitted.  The  natural  influence  of  hot  weather,  and  a  moderate  rain-fall  for  India, 
locality  favoring  the  propagation  and  spread  We  had  learned  from  the  reports  of  the  police 
of  certain  diseases  may  be  entirely  changed  by  and  civil  officers  in  charge  of  the  districts  that 
perfect  cleanliness.  The  experience  of  the  the  epidemic  was  of  a  most  virulent  type. 
British  in  India,  and  the  French  in  Africa,  is  Some  medical  subordinates  were  sent  to  the 
OQ  this  point  quite  conclusive.  Cholera  is  a  localities  most  infected,  and  they  confirmed 
disease  believed  to  have  originated  in  Asia  (the  the  great  extent  and  severe  character  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  being,  perhaps,  its  native  outbreak.  I  was  at  the  time  civil  surgeon  of 
habitat,  if,  indeed,  a  place  of  nativity  can  be  Sattara,  a  town  of  some  23,000  inhabitants, 
assigned  to  it).  It  is  called  Asiatic  cholera,  in  .  .  .  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic 
recognition  of  the  place  of  its  nativity.  Pro-  in  the  direction  of  Sattara,  with  the  assistance 
fessor  Blanc  (^^  Cholera,  how  to  Avoid  and  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  following  sanitary 
Treat  it,"  London  and  Paris,  1873,  p.  40)  states:  measures  were  carried  out:  The  whole  town 
"While  I  was  on  special  duty  in  Abyssinia,  was  thoroughly  inspected,  filth  and  rubbish 
cholera  gained  the  camp  of  the  Emperor  Theo-  were  caj'ted  and  burned  to  leeward  of  the  town, 
dore,  where  it  was  brought  by  recruits  from  drains  were  flushed,  houses  were  whitewashed, 
Tigr^,  in  May,  1866.  This  disease  had  been  gardens  cleared  out,  and  all  excrementitious 
midng  havoc  in  Tigr6.  We  were  not  sur-  matters  removed  to  trenches  dug  for  that  pur- 
prised,  therefore,  to  bear  that  it  had  spread  pose  near  the  city,  and  filled  with  earth.  Po- 
orer other  provinces,  and  that  several  cases  had  licemen  were  stationed  at  the  different  roads 
already  broken  out  in  Kourota,  a  town  situated  leading  to  the  city,  provided  with  medicines  to 
on  Lake  Tana.  The  King*s  camp  was  pitched  distribute  to  persons  suffering  from  diarrhoea, 
in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  on  low,  swampy  and  directed  to  accompany  to  a  building  set 
ground.  Fever,  diarrhcea,  and  dysentery  had  apart  for  the  purpose  any  case  of  cholera  that 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  The  Emperor,  in  should  be  reported  to  them.  The  town  fortu- 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  spread  of  the  epi-  nately  receives  an  excellent  supply  of  drinking- 
demic,  moved  his  camp  to  the  neighborhood  water  from  a  small  lake  situated  on  a  hill  in 
of  Kourota.  A  worse  place  he  could  not  have  the  vicinity  of  Sattara.  Policemen  were  post- 
selected,  lie  first  encamped  on  a  low  prornon-  ed  at  the  reservoir  which  receives  this  water ; 
tory  south  of  Kourota,  but  the  cholera  had  by  the  place  around  was  kept  clean  and  dry,  and 
this  Ume  broken  out  in  the  camp  and  hundreds  no  one  was  allowed  to  bathe  or  wash  clothes 
were  dying  daily.  He  again  moved  his  camp,  at  it  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  inhabitants  were 
this  time  to  some  high  ground  a  mile  or  so  warned  not  to  use  the  water  of  their  wells  for 
north  of  the  town.  The  church  was  so  com-  drinking  purposes,  but  to  fetch  it  from  the  res- 
pletely  choked  up  with  dead  bodies  that  no  ervoir.  They  were  also  told  to  apply  for  med- 
more  could  be  admitted,  and  the  adjoining  icine  on  the  first  appearance  of  diarrhoea,  and 
streets  offered  the  sad  sight  of  countless  that  every  case  of  cholera  that  declared  itself 
corpses,  surrounded  by  the  sorrowing  rela-  in  the  town  should  be  taken  to  the  hospital, 
tires,  awaiting  for  days  and  nights  the  hal-  and  that  myself  or  my  subordinates  should  be 
lowed  grave  in  the  now  crowded  cemetery,  informed  of  the  occurrence,  when  some  one 
At  last  the  Emperor  asked  for  my  advice.  I  belonging  to  the  hospital  staff  would  visit  the 
told  him  to  proceed  at  once  by  different  routes  patients.  In  the  beginning  of  July  a  few  cases 
and  follow  the  many  small  streams  that  flow  were  admitted  into  the  cholera  hospital,  one  or 
from  the  highland  of  Begeuider;  to  protect  two  a  day,  during  some  eight  or  ten  days. 
from  pollution  the  water  used  for  drinking ;  Every  one  of  these  cases  had  been  contracted 
and,  once  on  the  plateau,  to  break  up  his  army  in  the  villages  south  of  Sattara,  the  district 
as  far  as  possible,  selecting  a  few  healthy,  iso-  where  the  cholera  was  at  the  time  prevailing, 
lated  localities,  where  every  fresh  case  that  All  the  discharges  of  cholera- patients  were  at 
broke  out  should  be  sent.  He  acted  upon  this  once  saturated  with  disinfectants,  and  buried 
tdvice,  and  before  long  had  the  satisfaction  of  in  trenches  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  the  clothes 
seeing  the  epidemic  lose  its  virulence,  and  be-  and  bedding  of  all  were  destroyed.  A  good 
fore  many  weeks  disappear  entirely."  Dr.  ventilation,  tires,  and  disinfectants  were  used 
Blanc  shows  by  the  above  case  how  much  in  and  around  the  cholera-ward."  Although 
may  be  done  by  isolation  and  scattering  into  Sattara  was  surrounded  by  villages,  and  in  all 
camps,  and  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  of  them  the  cholera  raged  for  several  weeks, 
well,  and,  to  indicate  how  much  better  the  dis-  not  a  case  broke  out  in  the  city  while  under 
ease  was  managed  in  India,  under  sanitary  con-  this  management.  About  a  mile  from  Sattara 
troL  cites  the  following  instance :  there  was  a  military  cantonment,  composed  of 
"Cholera  had  been  raging  during  May  and  European  civil  and  military  troops.  This  can- 
Jane,  1872,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  a  well-  tonment  had  a  strict  quarantine  enforced  around 
populated  district,  stretching  from  the  eastern  it  as  long  as  a  single  case  of  cholera  remained 
slope  of  the  Bombay  Ghauts.  The  altitude  of  under  treatment  at  the  hospital,  and  for  some 
VOL.  xxu. — 19    A 
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days  afterward  no  commonioation  was  allowed    easy  application  in  such  cases  is  sulpbaroos 
between  the  town  and  the  camp.    It  also  es-    acid  gas.    This  is  applied  by  placing  a  brazier 

caped  the  general  infection.  in  which  charcoal  has  been  lighted  in  the  place 

Control  after  an  Epidemic  has  broken  to  be  fumigated,  and  throwing  on  the  red-hot 

OUT. — From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  coals,  or  in  a  basin  placed  thereon,  a  quantity 

the  most  active  measures  should  be  taken  to  of  crude   sulphur.      As    the   sulphur    bums, 

prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious  or  con-  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  thrown  off,  and  per- 

tagious  diseases,  preventive   measures  taking  meates  every  portion   of  the    apartment  .  in 

in  all  cases  the  highest  rank,  cleanliness  and  which  it  is  placed.    It  is  highly  destructive  to 

watchfulness  being  the  most  important.    Dr.  bacteroid  growths.    Before  placing  the  brazier 

Blanc^s  plan  at  Sattara  could  not  well  be  im-  in  the  hold,  the  bilge-water  may  be  replaced 

proved  upon.     Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  by  new  sea-water — itself  a  capital  disinfectant 

United  States,  a  land  of  universal  liberty,  lib-  — and  agaui  pumped  out. 
erty  is  too  often  interpreted  to  mean  license.        When  a  case  of  small-pox  or  yellow  fever  is 

and  the  people  are  impatient  of  sanitary  regu-  found  to  exist  in  a  house  in  town  or  city,  prac- 

lations  sufficiently  rigid  to  prevent  the  intro-  tically  the  same  measures  should  be  taken — 

duction  of  specific  diseases.     It  therefore  fol-  namely,  removal  of  the  sick  to  a  special  hos- 

lows  that  it  is  only  in  great  public  exigencies  pital,  disinfection  of  the  apartment,  thorough 

that  the  reasonable  and  necessary  means  for  fumigation  of  the  entire  house,  and  the  pre- 

their  prevention  can  be  carried  into  effect.    We  vention  of  well  or  unprotected  persons  gaining 

must,  then,  make  up  Qur  minds  to  combat  dis-  access  to  the  apartment    If  it  be  a  house  in 

ease  after  it  has  appeared  and  becomes  epi-  a  crowded  portion  of  the  city,  it  should  be 

demic,  rather  than  expect  to  prevent  it,  in  the  promptly  quarantined,  and  the  patient  removed 

present  state  of  popular  information  upon  tbb  to  a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases ;  or,  if  this 

subject.  be  not  practicable,  the  patient  should  be  effect- 

The  common  carriers  of  commerce  are  usu-  ually  isolated.  All  bedding  and  clothing  ex- 
ally  the  vehicles  by  which  diseases  are  trans-  posed  to  infection,  carpets,  window-hangings, 
mitted  from  place  to  place.  Ships  and  steam-  wall-paper — if  the  room  be  papered — picture- 
boats  afford  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  backs,  when  covered  with  paper,  and  every- 
growth  and  propagation  of  germs  than  railway-  thing  capable  of  retaining  the  disease-germs, 
car8,  on  account  of  the  ever-present  moisture  (fomites)  should  be  burned  or  buried  in  a 
in  the  vessels,  and  the  greater  humidity  of  the  trench.  When  a  case  of  cholera  has  appeared, 
air  immediately  surrounding  them.  Maritime  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  should  be  cov- 
quarantines,  therefore,  are  essentially  neces-  ered  with  chloride  of  lime,  and,  whenever  prac- 
sary  to  guard  against  the  natural  tendency  of  ticable,  thrown  into  a  furnace.  No  such  mat- 
water-craft  to  spread  contagion,  but  it  would  be  ters  should  be  thrown  upon  the  ground  or 
more  in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  of  allowed  to  gain  access  to  the  public  sewer, 
the  day  if  the  term  ^^  quarantine  "  were  aban-  and  all  persons  should  be  warned  to  promptly 
doned  and  ^^  inspect! on- station  "  substituted,  check  any  attack  of  diarrhoea,  however  slight 
for  all  vessels  should  be  periodically  inspected,  By  these  means  alone  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
whether  infected  or  not.  The  sanitary  inspec-  the  spread  of  these  epidemic  diseases  in  town 
tor  should  be  not  only  well  informed  in  re-  or  city;  provided,  however,  that  the  sur- 
gard  to  fomites  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  roundings  of  the  infected  house  be  cleaned 
the  port  or  place  from  which  the  vessel  has  and  properly  disinfected.  Out-door  disinfeo- 
arrived,  but  he  should  be  sufficiently  versed  tants  for  use  in  such  cases  consist  of  coppei^a, 
in  marine  architecture  to  enable  him  to  thor-  ordinary  quicklime,  or  chloride  of  lime — the 
oughly  examine  every  portion  of  the  vessel,  latter  being  the  most  powerful,  but  objection- 
The  crew  and  passengers  should  be  mustered,  able  to  many  on  account  of  its  giving  off  chlo- 
and,  if  any  are  sick  from  contagious  disease,  rine,  which  has  a  very  pungent,  acrid  odor. 
they  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  Public  funerals  in  all  cases  of  death  from 
vessel,  and  the  state-room  or  berth,  with  the  small-pox,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  diphthe- 
bedding  therein  contained,  thorouglily  fumi-  ria,  should  be  prohibited  and  the  coffins  her- 
gated  and  disinfected,  or  preferably  burned,  metically  sealed ;  when  this  is  impracticable  on 
and  the  sick  persons  themselves  removed  to  account  of  the  expense,  the  same  result  may 
a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  established  be  attained  by  coating  the  body  with  tar.  The 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  vessel  be  otherwise  practice  of  cremation  instead  of  the  ordinary 
thoroughly  clean,  she  will  be  healthful,  and  inhumation  is  to  be  commended,  on  sanitary 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  detention,  grounds,  in  all  such  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  vessel  be  Sanitary  Cordons. — Sometimes,  however, 
found  in  an  unclean  state  and  the  bilge-wa-  cases  of  infectious  disease  have  escaped  con- 
ter  foul,  she  should  be  pumped  out  as  dry  trol  by  the  ordinary  measures.  In  order  to 
as  possible,  and  thoroughly  disinfected.  It  is  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  contiguous 
always  safe  to  pump  out  the  bilge-water  when-  villages,  towns,  and  adjoining  districts,  it  has 
ever  opportunity  offers.  Various  kinds  of  dis-  been  found  expedient  to  establish  a  sanitary 
infectants  have  been  recommended,  but  it  has  cordon  about  the  town  or  city,  while,  at  the 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  one  of  most  same  time,  sanitary  measures  are  being  carried 
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OQ  within  it  A  cordon  consists  of  a  body  of  the  owners,  shall  be  reserved  for  a  special  com- 
police,  militia,  or  military,  patrolling  a  certain  mission,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor 
line,  extending,  according  to  the  necessities  of  of  Astrakhan,  with  the  participation  of  mem- 
the  case,  a  sufficient  distance  to  completely  in-  bers  of  the  Cossack  administration  and  of  the 
vest  the  infected  district.  A  better  illustration  Ministry  of  the  Finances,  the  Ministry  of  the 
can  not  be  given  of  a  sanitary  cordon  than  the  Domains,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  iDterior,  ac- 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cording  to  regulations  which  shall  be  prepared 
managed  in  Russia,  and  more  recently  in  the  on  the  spot  by  the  aforesaid  commission. 
United  States.  The  Oriental  plague  made  its  **  (c)  This  commission  shall  be  charged  with 
appearance  in  the  district  above  Astrakhan,  in  the  execution  of  all  the  measures  that  may  be 
Rossia,  about  the  middle  of  November,  1878.  necessary  for  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
It  prevailed  along  the  river  Volga,  and  upon  colony  of  Wet^jankaja,  as  likewise  of  all  meas- 
ita  islands.  The  center  of  the  malady  was  in  ures  necessary  to  supply  the  population  trans- 
the  village  of  Wetljankaja,  with  a  population  of  ferred  from  that  colony  with  food,  undercloth- 
some  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants.  The  ing,  and  warm  garments— to  provide  for  the 
Grovemor  of  Astrakhan  telegraphed  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  etc. 
ICnister  of  the  Interior  the  report  of  the  medi-  *^  2.  That  the  acting  Minister  of  the  Interior 
cal  supervisor  of  the  Cossack  forces  in  the  dis-  may  be  authorized  to  extend  the  measures  re- 
trict  of  Astrakhan,  Dr.  Depner.  A  few  cases  ferred  to  concerning  the  colony  of  Wetljankala, 
had  appeared  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  dis-  to  other  villages,  as  well  as  to  isolated  build- 
esse  had  not  become  epidemic  until,  as  before  ings  everywhere,  to  such  extent  as  shall  be 
stated,  November,  1878.     From  the  27th  of    deemed  indispensable. 

Novennber  to  the  9th  of  December,  out  of  one  "  3.  That  three  regiments  of  Cossacks  may 
handred  sick  in  Wetljankaja,  forty-three  died ;  be  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
and  in  less  than  a  month  two  hundred  and  sev-  civil  administration  for  the  quarantine  service. 
entj-three  persons  died  of  the  disease.  It  then  *^  4.  That  aU  outlays  necessary  for  the  exe- 
^read  from  Wetljankaja  to  the  surrounding  vil-  cution  of  the  measures  above  referred  to,  and 
lagea,  and  was  declared  epidemic.  ^*  Dr.  Eoch  to  meet  the  expenses  of  all  measures  that  may 
and  six  army-surgeons  became  victims  to  the  be  required  by  the  present  epidemic,  may  be 
epidemic,  the  priest  died,  the  Cossacks  who  charged  to  the  account  of  the  imperial  treaa- 
attended  the  sick  or  removed  the  dead  died ;  ury.'^ 
almost  all  died  who  in 
anr  way  came  in  contact 
with  the  sick  or  dead." 
Dr.  Depner  then  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  means  for  suppress- 
ing the  disease  was  quar- 
antining ;  and  on  the  1 1  th 
of  December  Dr.  Depner 
with  Colonel  Preibanow 
inatitnted  measures.  He 
could  not  prosecute  fur- 
ther observations,  how- 
ever,  for  he  himself  fell 
aiek  with  the  plague. 
Th^  facts  being  tele- 
graphed to  the  Emperor 
of  Rosaia,  the  imperial 
committee  of  ministers 
waa  convened,  and  the  fol- 
lowing rnles  were  adopt- 
ed, which  received  the 
knperial  sanction : 

**1.  (a.)  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony  of 
Wetljankaja  shall  be 
transferred  anddistributed 
m  shall  seem  best  after  a 
earefdl  examination  of  the 
local  requirements,  the 
limit  of  the  quarantine 
not  to  be  overstepped. 

"(&.)  The  apprwsement  of  the  movable  and        It  was  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  "the 
Immovable  property  destroyed  by  fire,  as  like-    plan  of  burning  the  colony  of  Wetljankaja  (the 
the  fixing  of  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  to    center  of  the  ii2eotion)  is  proposed  after  a  thor- 


XAP  OF  THB  DISTBICT  mFJOTBD  BT  PLAOUB. 

[The  lines  a  a  represent  the  mfliUry  cordon  drawn  aronnd  the  Infected  YlUiiges; 
and  b  b  the  protective  cordon  maintained  around  Zarizin,  an  important  com- 
mercial point  and  terminal  of  the  Rassian  railway  gystem.  The  village  of 
Wetljankaja  was  the  original  and  principal  center  of  infection.— J9ii/fewi  ff 
PubUc  SeaUA.] 
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oagh  examination  of  the  question,  and  from  a 
conviction  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  so 
radical  a  measure  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
disease  in  the  locality  where  it  first  appeared — 
the  committee  having  subsequently  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians  present,  both  with 
regard  to  the  measure  in  question,  and  in  gen- 
eral in  relation  to  the  means  which  have  been 
shown  by  science  and  experience  to  be  best 
adapted  to  put  a  stop  to  an  epidemic,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  spreading." 

In  addition  to  tne  irregular  troops  mentioned 
above,  bodies  of  infantry  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  civil  establishments,  and  unlim- 
it^  credit  was  opened  to  meet  all  expenses 
from  the  Treasury.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
sent  a  special  commissioner  plenipotentiary. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter, composed  of  medical  specialists,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  study  the  subject  of  the  progress 
of  the  epidemic,  and  the  proper  means  of 
stamping  it  out,  and  purifying  the  localities 


measures  adopted  against  it ;  and  the  instr 
tions  were  carried  out  as  above  outlined,  um 
the  direction  of  Aide-de-Carap  General  Coi 
Louis-MelikofiT,  who  was  sent  to  the  infec 
locality  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  tc 
porary  governor-general.  On  the  arrival 
Count  Lonis-Melikoff,  in  March,  1879,  an  int 
national  sanitary  council  was  held,  compof 
of  the  most  distinguished  sanitarians  of  Euro 
Professors  Hirsch,  Besiadetsky,  Cabiadis,  1 
trisco,  and  Eichwald.  By  the  advice  of  t 
International  Council,  a  general  sanitary  cord 
was  established  all  round  the  province  of  i 
trakhan,  with  the  object  of  protecting  Rub 
and  neighboring  countries  of  the  empire,*  a 
Professor  Eichwald  advised  that  the  sanity 
cordon  should  be  maintained  around  the 
fected  region  until  the  2d  of  May.  These  me 
ures  were  entirely  successful,  and  the  plag 
did  not  spread  to  any  other  place  outside 
the  originally  infected  district,  nor  has  it  rei 
peared. 


then  infected  or  those  likely  to  become  so ;  and  The  efficacy  of  this  plan,  although   on 

in  view  of  the  impression  produced  in  foreign  much  smaller  scale,  baa  been  sufficiently  shoi 

countries  by  the  reports  of  the  plague,  they  in  this  country.    Space  is  not  sufficient  to 

should  furnish  to  the  government  reliable  in-  into  details  regarding  it^  but  an  opportun 

formation  concerning  the  epidemic,  and  the  •See  map  on  page  29i. 
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occurred  during  the  summer  of  1882  to  test  it  spread  and  devastation  on  the  Mexican  side 
still  further.    A  serious  epidemic  of  yellow^  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Rejnosa,  Camargo, 
kver  broke  out  in  Bagdad,  Tampico,  and  Mat-  Mier,  and  Guerrero  successively  became  in- 
dmoras,  Mexico,  and  soon  spread  to  Browns-  fected.    It  was  then  found  necessary  to  pro- 
nlle,  in  the  State  of  Texas.     There  were  in  tect  the  entire  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
1  abort  time,  out  of  a  city  of  some  6,000  in-  Laredo  to  Santa  Maria,  a  distance  of  nearly  five 
habitants,  between  five  and  six  hundred  per-  hundred  miles,  by  a  cordon.    The  upper  cor- 
sons  sick  of  yellow  fever.    A  general  panic  pre-  don,  from  Laredo  to  Corpus  Christi,  was  then 
vailed  throughout  Southwestern  Texas,  and  removed,  and  the  line  re-established  along  the 
refugees  were  leaving  that  part  of  the  State  in  Rio  Grande,  and  the  crossing-places  carefully 
great  nombers,  as  it  was  believed  the  infection  guarded ;  and,  although  the  towns  in  Mexico 
would  rapidly  and  certainly  extend  to  the  sur-  were  greatly  devastated  by  the  disease,  there 
rounding  country.     In  these  circumstances,  an  was  no  extension  of  it  in  Texas:  on  the  con- 
appropriation  of  $100,000  having  been  placed  trary,  it  was  confined  to  the  limited  district 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  Department  by  where  it  first  appeared,  bounded  by  the  Colo- 
the  President,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epi-  rado  cordon  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Gulf  of 
demic9,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas  ap-  Mexico  upon  the  other.    The  Mexicans,  see- 
plied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  assist-  ing  the  good  effects  of  the  sanitary  cordon 
anc-e  from  the  General  Government ;  and,  as  the  in  the  United  States,  followed  the  example, 
exact  area  of  the  infected  region  was  undeter-  and  established  quarantine  stations  in  Mex- 
mined,  at  my  suggestion  a  cordon  was  immedi-  ico,  guarding  against  the  infected  towns ;  and 
ately  established  from  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  there,  too,  the  quarantine  proved  successful, 
Gulf,  to  Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  along  the  and  arrest^  the  spread  of  the  disease.    The 
line  of  the  Texas  and  Mexican  Railway.    No  Governor,  the  State  Health  Officer,  and  the 
person  was  allowed  to  pass  this  cordon  until  State  officers  generally,  assisted  the  work  of 
after  ten  days^  detention  at  some  one  of  the  the  Government   by  all  the  means  at  their 
quarantine  stations  (represented  by  fiags  upon  command.    It  was,  however,  opposed  by  the 
the  accompanying  map),*  that  length  of  time  mayor  of  the  city.    In  July,  a  few  cases  of 
being  considered  necessary  to  determine  wheth-  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
er  or  not  the  particular  person  would  be  at-  later  the  disease  became  epidemic,  and,   as 
tacked  with  yellow  fever.    Baggage  was  not  in  Texas,  a  general  panic  prevailed.    The  vil- 
aUowed  to  cross  the  line  upon  any  pretext.    A  lages  and  towns  surrounding  Pensacola  estab- 
bospital  was  established  in  the  city  of  Browns-  lished  a  rigid  quarantine  against  it,  no  person 
ville,  a  dispensary  opened,  and  experienced  from  that  city  being  allowed  to  enter  except 
physicians  and  nurses  sent  there,  who  were  after  proper  detention  and  fumigation.     In 
constantly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  consequence  of  this,  the  towns  that  had  thus 
poor,  and  all  persons  unable  to  pay  were  treat-  protected  themselves  by  the  quarantine  were 
«d  and  cared  for  at  the  public  expense.    These  not  infected,  and  the  disease  did  not  spread, 
pbyscians  also  aided  the  health  authorities  of  while  the  places  a<^oining,  that  did  not  quar- 
tbe  city  in  carrying  out  sanitary  measures,  in-  antine  against  Pensacola,  had  the  fever.    The 
dading  the  fumigation  of  houses.  Government  also  protected  its  navy-yard,  which 
As  soon   as  practicable  after  opening  the  joms  the  city  of  Pensacola,  by  means  of  a 
bospitaL  an  inner  protection  cordon  was  estab-  sanitary  cordon  and  non -intercourse  with  the 
Hed,  thirty  miles  from  Brownsville,  the  orig-  city  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic, 
inal  cordon  having  been  one  hundred    and  and  it,  too,  escaped.    With  these  facts  and  this 
aghty  miles  distant    Perfect  liberty  was  al-  experience  to  guide  us,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
lowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  city  to  serted  that  with  proper  management  it  is  pos- 
ktre  at  any  time,  and  they  were  encouraged  sible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases 
to  scatter  in  camps ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  from  one  locality  to  another, 
to  cross  the  cordon  until  after  personal  deten-  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  epidemics,  it  is 
tioQ  of  ten  days,  and  fumigation  of  their  wear-  necessary  to  adopt  the  same  measures  as  those 
i&g-apparel ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outer  recommended  in  the  beginning  to  prevent  its 
cordon,  the  crossing  of  baggage  was  positively  original  introduction.     It  is,  that  all  fomites 
interdicted.     It  was  intended  to  remove  the  should  be  either  carefully  and  well  fumigated 
oprper  cordon  between  Laredo    and   Corpus  or  destroyed,  and  the  utmost  cleanliness  should 
Cbrisd  within  ten  days  after  the  formation  of  be  enjoined ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so, 
tbe  inner  one,  which  extended  from  Santa  as  in  the  case  of  Russia,  houses  that  are  noto- 
Miria,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  mouth  of  the  riously  infected  should  be  burned  and  their 
^  Colorado ;  but  it  was  retained  for  several  owners  compensated  from  the  public  funds.    It 
<lij9  longer,  as  certain  of  the  refugees  who  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  failure  to  burn 
M  left  Brownsville  prior  to  the  establish-  infected  bedding  and  clothing  in  Texas  and 
Bittit  of  the  Colorado  cordon  developed  yellow  Mexico  may  result  in  the  reappearance  of  the 
fever.    They  were  quarantined  in  the  camps  yellow  fever  during  the  coming  season.     This 
'here  they  were,  and  their  infected  bedding  disaster  may  be  prevented  if  timely  action  be 
4ad  bftggage  burned.    The  fever  continued  its  taken.    It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  political 

•  See  page  2»iL  Constitution  of  the  country,  beyond  the  con- 
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trol  or  action  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.  John  B.  Hamilton, 

SuperviHnq  Sttrgeon-  General, 
U,  S,  Marine  JSoepital  Serviee* 

EUROPE,  Abea  of.  A  very  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  area  of  Enrope  has  been  pub- 
lished, during  1882,  bj  General  Strelbitzky,  of 
the  Russian  general  staff,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  Russia. 
It  contains  estimates  not  only  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  various  countries,  but  also  of  the 
islands  in  the  adjoining  waters,  the  areas  of  the 
basuis  of  the  rivers,  the  areas  covered  by  lakes 
both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  islands,  also 
the  areas  of  islands  in  the  lakes,  etc.  In  this 
work  he  estimates  the  total  area  of  Europe 
at  10,410,486  square  kilometres,  or  8,865,210 
English  square  miles,  which  are  divided  as 
follow  among  the  twenty-three  countries  oc- 
cupying Europe  : 


ISLANDS. 


COUNTRIES. 


RuMia 

Sweden  and  Norway.. 

AoAtria-Hargaiy 

Oermany 

France 

Spain 

Turkey 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Denmark 

Coumania 

Portugal 

Greece 

Benria 

Hwitxerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Monten^ro 

Andorra , 

Lichtenstein 

San  Marino 

Monaco 


2,129,239 

299,625 

241.563 

208,802 

205,985 

1C8,294 

180,140 

121,466 

111,410 

54,902 

60,7S6 

84,420 

19,815 

18,761 

15.9T8 

18,T4l 

11,875 

8,680 

175 

61 

88 

9 


Pot  ent  of 

th«  total  um 

of  Europs. 


64 
7 
6 
5 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 


9 

8 
8 

4 
8 

4 

2 

9 

4 

8 

9 

5 

5 

4 

8 

8 

09 

004 

002 

0008 

0002 


Great  BriUin.... 

Iceland 

Nova  Zembla... 

Ireland 

Sicily 

Sardinia. 

Corsica 

Gandia 

Zealand 

Vaigats. 

Euboea... 

Majorca 

Kalguev 

Gothland 

FQnen 

Oeael 

Ulndoe 

Lewis 

Senjen 

Skye 

Faroe 

Aland 

Laaland 

Dagde 

Soroe  

Mainland 

KQgen 

Langden 

Mnl! 

Minorca. 

VaagOe 

Islay 

Corfta 

Bingvadsee 


In  what  watcn. 


Atlantic , 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Atlantic 

Mediterranean.. 
Mediterranean... 
Mediterranean . . 
Mediteiranean... 

Baltic 

Arctic , 

Mediterranean . . , 
Mediterranean... 

Arctic 

Baltic 

Baltic 

Baltic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic , 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Baltic 

Baltic 

Baltic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic , 

Baltic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Mediterranean.., 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Mediterranean... 
Atlantic 


Bdoagliifr  to 


Great  Britain... 

Denmark. 

BuBsia 

Great  Britain... 

lUly 

Itoly 

France 

Turkey 

Denmark. 

Russia 

Greece 

Spain 

Russia 

Sweden 

Denmai^ 

Kaesia.  

Norway 

Great  Britain... 

Norway 

Great  Britain... 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Sweden 

Russia 

Norwav 

Great  BriUin... 

Germany 

Norway 

Great  Britain... 
6 


orway 

Great  Britain... 

Greece.  

Norway 


84,068 
89.M5 
86,164 
82,888 

^m 

8,422 

8,817 

2,686 

1,429 

1,890 

1,858 

1,850 

1,161 

1.186 

1,010 

847 

888 

612 

592 

514 

MO 

444 

871 

867 

862 

848 

842 

802 

298 

280 

278 

278 

278 


The  length  of  the  principal  rivers  (in  English 
miles),  and  the  area  of  their  hasins  (in  square 
miles),  are  as  follow : 


RXVERS. 


Volga  • . 

Danube . 
Dnieper. . 

Don 

Dwina... 
Petchora. 

Neva 

Rhine.... 
Vistula . . 

Elbe 

Loire 


Anftof  tarla. 

568,802 

815,486 

206,462 

166,127 

141,077 

127,225 

111.5i7 

75.796 

78.905 

65,841 

46,755 


Of  the  total  area  of  Europe,  the  continent 
contains  8,608,760  square  miles.  The  surface 
of  the  islands,  which  is  ahout  one  fourteenth 
that  of  the  continent,  is  256,660  square  miles, 
and  is  divided  as  follows  among  the  different 
waters  of  Europe : 


The  lakes  of  Europe  cover  an  area  of  84,8^9 
square  miles — that  is,  ahout  2  per  cent  of  iV\o 
total  area  of  the  continent.    Of  this  numbet^ 
88,686  square  miles  are  on  the  mainland  <^^_^ 
1,244  square  miles  on  the  islands.    The 
covered  by  lakes  in  each  country  is  as  folio 


Iilaiida  la  Sq.  mllw. 

Atlantic  Ocean 168,574 

Arctic  Ocean 88,605 

Mediterranean  Sea ... .  82,522 

Baltic  Sea 12,768 

North  Sea 2,487 


bland*  in  Sq.  mlln. 

Adriatic  Sea 1.296 

White  Sea 191 

Sea  of  Marmora 70 

Sea  of  Azov 41 

BlackSea 21 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain,  which,  with  an  insular  terri- 
tory of  121,464  square  miles,  possesses  only  two 
square  miles  of  mainland,  is  followed  by  Den- 
mark with  46,401  square  miles  of  islands  and 
9,601  square  miles  of  mainland.  The  insular 
territory  of  the  other  countries  is  as  follows : 

COUNTRIES.  Sq.  milM. 

Russia 42,870 

Italy 19,888 

Norway 8.5S8 

Greece 8,871 

Turkey 8,920 

France 8.686 

Sweden 8,010 

The  principal  islands  of  Europe  and  their 
area  are  as  follow : 


COUNTRIES.  Sq.  mllM 

Spain 1,981 

Austria 1,272 

Germany 1,029 

Netheriands 688 

Portuiral 17 

Boumanla 0*4 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway , 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey 

Roumania 

France 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Greece 

Netherlands  and  Luxemburg. 

Denmark 

Montenegro 

Belgium 


On 

On 

malnlAnd* 

itlaada. 

58,660 

106 

14,276 

18 

8,951 

•  •  •  • 

2,198 

•  •  «  • 

■  •  •  •  • 

1,011 

n5 

89 

708 

•  •  ■  • 

696 

•  •  ■  • 

6S9 

•  •  ■  • 

580 

•  •  •  • 

488 

•  •  •  • 

201 

•  *  ■  • 

,     176 

8 

166 

•  •  •  • 

94 

68 

75 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

These  lakes  contnin  8,037  square  miles    ^^ 
islands,  of  which  2,702  square  miles  are  in  Rus- 
sia, 822  square  miles  in  Sweden,  12  square  mMee 
in  Portugal,  and  1  square  mile  in  Montenegro. 
The  largest  lakes  in  Europe  are  as  follow : 
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iKm. 

COUNTRIES. 

Sq.milM. 

Radftia 

7,000 

RosaU 

8J65 

Sweden 

2,408 

1 

Rassia 

1,H56 

1 

Sweden 

RuMia 

758 
680 

Sweden 

651 

1 

Russia 

609 

Rnssia 

549 

Russia   

4S1 

! 

Russia. 

484 

Rnssia. 

411 

RuAsia. 

854 

* IromIa 

883 

RassiA 

829 

Ronmanla 

856 

Aostria- Hungary 

245 

Russia. 

225 

Swltxerland  and  France 

German V, Austria,  and  Switz- 
erland  

221 

208 

Sweden 

202 

ddle  lak«... 

Russia 

190 

Russia 

181 

mmftcchlo... 

luly 

167 

Russia 

165 

Variri 

Russia 

156 

Russia 

152 

Itaiy 

141 

Russia 

141 

Austria- U  angary 

187 

per  lake 

H 

Russia ."..'. 

112 

Russia. 

107 

wer  lake.  . . . 

Russia 

91 

L 

Switzerland 

Russia 

89 

84 

Italy 

81 

Italy 

60 

\i  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  is  not  enumerated 
IS  not  being  on  the  Continent.  It  con- 
>3  square  miles,  and  ranks  twenty-sixth 
ist  of  lakes  of  Europe, 
ig  the  most  important  sea-basins,  that 
Caspian  embraces  724,671  square  miles, 
lowed  closely  by  that  of  the  Baltic,  with 
square  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Black 
tains  621,946  square  miles ;  that  of  the 
Ocean,  including  the  White  Sea,  494,- 
aare  miles;  of  the  Atlantic,  854,772 
miles;  of  the  Mediterranean^  236,889 
miles;  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  201,467 
niles;  of  the  North  Sea,  195,280  square 
of  the  Adriatic,  91,522  square  miles; 
iie  Sea  of  Marmora,  1,686  square  miles, 
areas  of  the  seas  of  Europe  are  esti- 
is  follow,  by  General  Strelbitzky : 


The  Baltic,  of  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  pos- 
sesses the  longest  coast-line.  The  length  of  its 
coasts  is  11,833  miles,  of  which  Russia  and 
Sweden  possess  nearly  equal  parts,  4,184  miles 
for  the  former  and  5,731  miles  for  the  latter. 
Germany  possesses  1,366  miles,  and  Denmark 
552  miles.  The  coast-line  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  Baltic, 
being  11,272  miles  long,  of  which  number, 
however,  6,351  miles  only  belong  to  Europe. 
This  number  is  divided  as  follows  among  the 
different  European  states:  Greece,  1,841  miles; 
Turkey,  1,412  miles;  Italy,  1,472  miles;  Spain, 
1,078  miles;  France,  539  miles;  Great  Britain, 
9  miles.  The  Adriatic  has  a  coast-line  of 
2,396  miles,  of  which  1,243  miles  belong  to 
Austria,  874  miles  to  Italy,  249  miles  to  Tur- 
key, and  30  miles  to  Montenegro.  The  Euro- 
pean coast-line  of  the  Black  Sea  is  1,776  miles 
long,  of  which  1,249  miles  are  in  Russia,  876 
miles  in  Turkey,  and  151  miles  in  Roumania; 
that  of  the  Caspian  is  2,094  miles,  and  that  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  252  miles.  The  Sea  of  Azov 
has  a  circumference  of  913  miles.  The  North 
Sea  has  a  coast-line  of  4,418  miles,  of  which 
8,038  miles  belong  to  Norway,  647  miles  to  the 
Netherlands,  460  miles  to  Germany,  178  miles 
to  Denmark,  58  miles  to  Belgium,  and  47  miles 
to  France.  On  the  Atlantic,  Europe  has  a 
coast-line  almost  equal  in  length  to  that  on  the 
Baltic,  in  all  11,724  miles,  of  which  7,104  miles 
belong  to  Norway,  2,265  miles  to  France, 
1,579  miles  to  Spain,  and  776  miles  to  Portugal. 
The  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea  together 
have  a  coast-line  of  6,542  miles,  of  which  5,632 
miles  are  in  Russia  and  910  miles  in  Norway. 
The  entire  coast-line  of  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  we  find  to  be  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES.  Mne*. 

Sweden  and  Norway. .  1 6,778 

fiossla 14.072 

France 2,8,51 

Spain 2,657 


COUNTRIES.  MOm. 

Pnrtnpil 776 


Denmark, 

Netherlands. 

Roamanla... 


Italy 2,846    Belglam 

Turkey 2,289 


Montenegro . . 
Great  Britain. 


780 

647 

IM 

58 

80 

9 


SEAS. 


oean,  InclosiTe  of   the 
Bea  and    the   Grecian 

Jago 


eInslTe  of  Catt^at  and 

Back 

»+ 

I 


aL. 


Am  iaclwiT* 
of  iaianda. 


AfM  tzeliudT* 
of  iiUadi. 


9^6,008 

52,216 

4,497 

168,712 
14,520 

184,496 

207,087 

82,472 


915,748* 

50,918 

4,427 

168,691 
14,479 

171,748 

204,550 

82,231 


1,618,958         1,657,882 


fil^ii^^  given  for  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
r  part  of  this  article  are  82,522  square  miles.  But 
son  the  islands  belonging  to  Europe  only.  This  rea 
Ins  6.748  square  miles  or  islands  belonging  to  Asia 
s,  making  a  total  of  89,265  square  miles  of  Islands  in 
(erraoean. 

he  North  Sea  has  no  natural  boundaries,  geographers 
L  to  &x  arbitrary  ones.    Those  assumed  by  General 


Greece 1,841 

Germany 1,S26  j  

Austria-Hungary 1,248!         Total .  48,299 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  above,  has  a  coast-line  of  7,986  miles,  of 
which  4,978  miles  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and 
8,008  to  Ireland.  If  we  add  to  the  48,298 
miles  of  coast-line  the  boundary  between  Rus- 
sia and  Asia,  8,548  miles,  we  get  for  the  entire 
perimeter  of  the  continent  51,846  miles. 

The  area  of  the  principal  gulfs  and  bays  of 
Europe  is  as  follows : 

Oalft  and  bayi.              8q.  mflct.  Onlft  sihI  haty*.              Sq.  mHM 

Bay  of  Biscay 68,818    Gulf  of  Tnrento 4,478 

Gulf  of  Bothnia 48,276  Gulf  ofTcheskaya....  4^08 

ZuyderZee...: 16,868    GulfofRlga 2,910 

Gulf  of  Finland 11.441    Gulf  of  Venice 2,809 

Gulf  of  Lyons 6,502    Gulf  of  Sulonica 2,789 

Gulf  of  Onega 6,827 

Strelbitzky  are  as  follow  :  On  the  west,  thp  Strait  of  Dover, 
the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
the  Shetland  Islands  ;  on  the  north,  a  straight  line  passing 
ttom  the  northern  point  of  the  Shetland  Islands  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Stadtland,  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway;  on  the 
east,  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  Naze,  and  fW)m  this  point  to 
Nissum  Fiord,  on  the  western  coast  of  Jutland :  and,  on  the 
south,  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  Strait  of  Dover. 
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The  narrowest  strait  id  the  Bosporus,  the 
width  of  which  at  Constantinople  is  about  550 
yards.  The  Little  Belt,  between  the  Island  of 
FOnen  and  Jutland,  is  880  yards  wide.  In  the 
Dardanelles  the  European  shore  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant  from  Asia,  The  sound 
between  Sweden  and  Zealand  has  a  widtli  of  1| 
mile.  The  Calmar  Sound,  between  Sweden  and 
the  Island  of  Oeland,  is  nearly  2  miles  wide ; 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  2  miles ;  that  of  Jougar- 
sky  Schar,  between  the  Island  of  Vaigats  and 
Russia,  nearly  2^  miles;  that  of  Yenikale  2*6 
miles;  Pentland  Firtii,  between  Scotland  and 
the  Orkney  Islands,  4*8  miles.  The  Strait  of 
Bonifacio,  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  has  a 
width  of  7  miles ;  the  Great  Belt,  between  Ftl- 
nen  and  Zealand,  a  width  of  10  miles;  and  the 
North  Channel,  between  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
a  width  of  12  miles.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
has  a  width  of  20*4  mile^  at  the  fortress,  but 
its  least  width  is  10*5  miles.  The  Strait  of 
Kara,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Vaigats,  is 
23*8  miles  wide,  the  English  Chanuel  25  miles, 
the  Minch  26*5  miles,  the  Strait  of  Taranto 
S3'6  miles,  and  St.  George^s  Channel  48  miles. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The 
following  is  a  nummary  of  the  statistics  of 
the  Evangelical  Association,  as  they  are  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Christian  Family  Almanac  ^^  for 
1883: 
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12,055 
2,998 
7,746 
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^T92 
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2,889 
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826 
4,477 
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native  members,  117  scholars  and  15  officers 
and  teachers  in  four  Sunday-schools,  72  schol- 
ars in  two  day-schools,  and,  daring  the  year, 
26  baptisms  of  ad  alts,  and  1  infant  baptized 
The  church  has  a  publishing  house  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  one  English  and  one  German 
general  religious  paper  and  papers  for  children 
and  Sunday  schools  in  both  languages  are  pub- 
lished ;  and  two  papers  are  published  at  Stutt- 
gart, Germany.  The  Ebeuezer  Orphan  Insti- 
tute, Flat  Bock,  Ohio,  cares  for  children  till 
they  are  sixteen  years  old. 

EX  PLOSIONS,  BOILER.  Experiments  op 
D.  T.  Lawson. — In  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia" 
of  last  year  an  account  was  given  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Lawson  upon  the 
explosion  of  boilers  under  conditions  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  as  insuring 
safety.  Since  the  writing  of  that  account,  Mr. 
Lawson  has  made  further  tests  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  his  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  boilers.  Tne  matter  was  considered 
sufficiently  important  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities to  warrant  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  witness  and  report  upon  the  tests. 
These  reports,  indorsing  very  fully  both  Mr. 
Lawson^s  theory  of  the  phenonenon  and  his 
improvement  in  construction,  are  given  below, 
and  furnish  sufficient  information  of  the  sub- 
ject to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  it: 

PimBuxo,  Pa.,  March  28, 1889. 

Bon,  Charlsi  J.  Folger^  Secretary  United  StcUea  Trea^ 
vrt/y  WashingUm^  D»  C, 

Sib  :  In  an  official  letter  fit>in  the  Supervising  In- 
spector-General of  Steam-Vessels,  dated  Waahincton, 
D.  C,  February  10,  1882^  we  were  informed  of  our 
appK)intment  by  you  to  witness  and  report  upon  ex- 


Number  of  Sunday-schools,  2,007,  with  22,- 
1^6  officers  and  teachers,  and  133,861  scholars; 
number  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  1,414  of 
adults,  and  8,485  of  children ;  number  of  local 
preachers,  619 ;  probable  value  of  cluirches, 
$3,489,502 ;  number  of  parsonages,  475,  having 
a  probable  value  of  f 480,1 61.  Amount  of 
"conference  contributions,"  $5,641;  of  con- 
trihations  for  missions,  $100,655  ;  of  contri- 
butions for  the  Sunday-School  and  Tract  Union, 
$2,512.  The  tables  show  an  increase  of  8,156 
members  during  the  year.  The  mission  in  Ja- 
pan returns  1  itinerant  preacher,  1  local  preach- 
er, 2  chapels,  3  regular  preaching-places,  51 


structions.  we  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  experi- 
ments, Fcoruary  14,  1882,  three  days  prior  to  the  first 
test,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careml  examination 
of.  tne  form,  construction,  and  dimensions  of  the  boil- 
ers, and  to  ascertain  the  tnickness  and  tensile  strength 
of  the  plates  used  in  their  construction. 

We  round  two  cylindrical  boilers,  five  feet  and  nine 
inches  in  length  and  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  one  of 
which  was  a  plain  cylindical  boiler  without  flues  or 
tubes,  with  an  iron  rod  one  inch  in  diameter,  which 
served  as  a  stay  or  brace,  running  through  the  center 
and  fastened  at  either  head  by  means  of  nuts. 

The  thickness  of  the  shell  was  three  sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  and  the  material  was  iron,  with  a  tensile 
strength  of  61  '449  pounds  per  square  inch  of  soction. 
Two  plates  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  shell, 
with  the  longitudinal  seams  on  opposite  sides  above 
the  fire-line.  The  heads  were  made  of  the  same  ma- 
teria] as  that  of  the  plates  in  the  shell,  but  were  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  other  boiler  was  a  duplicate  of  the  above- 
described  boiler,  with  the  following  exceptions:  1. 
A  mun-head  was  put  in  one  of  its  heads,  necessitated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  boiler  was  constructed. 
2.  An  iron  plate,  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  tliick- 
nesA,  was  flangea  around  its  edges,  and  riveted  along 
the  entire  length  of  both  sides  of  the  shell  and  across 
the  heads  on  the  inside  of  the  boiler.  The  ride 
fluiges  contained  seventy-four  five-eighths  rivets  each, 
and  those  across  the  heads  contain^  thirteen  five- 
eighths  rivets  each.  The  plate  was  semicircular  in  form 
and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  shell  about  the  center, 
and  curving  upward  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  top 
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of  the  boiler.    This  plate  was  perforated  with  holes 
three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  intervala  of 
ei^t  inchea,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  steam 
mi  the  water  below  gradually  to  the  steam-spaoe 
abore.    This  plate  is  Mr.  Lawson's  invention,  and  he 
daiiDs  that  it  will  prevent  concussion  in  the  boiler 
vium  the  steam  is  drawn  off  suddenly  by  opening  the 
tiirottle-valve,  or    suddenly  cuttinjB^  it  off  from  the 
cjlinder,  and  thus  insure  greater  safety  in  the  manage- 
ment of  steam-boilera. 

The  bo'ders  used  in  malting  these  experiments  were 
mumfactured  expressly  lor  that  purpose,  and  had 
never  been  used  before.  The  first  boiler  placed  in 
position  for  the  test  was  the  one  containing  the  plate, 
or  **  diaphragm,"  as  it  is  called.  To  this  boiler  was 
attached  a  three-and-a-half-inch  steam-pipe,  sixteen 
feet  in  leni^h,  with  a  discharge-valve  attached,  six- 
teen teet  from  the  boiler.  A  steam-pipe  four  feet  in 
Jeofth — including  two  elbows — and  tnree  and  a  half 
incnes  in  diameter,  formed  a  connection  between  the 
valve  and  a  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  which  was  eight 
iztches  and  length  four  feet. 

A  steam-gauge,  with  a  pipe  twelve  feet  in  length, 
vas  placed  on  tne  inside  of  a  bomb-proof.  From  the 
inside  of  this  bomb-proof  the  discharge-valve  was 
operated  by  means  of  ropes.  Fire  was  placed  under 
the  boiler,  x%'ith  nineteen  mclics  of  water  to  start  with. 
When  steam  was  generated,  the  discharge- valve  was 
rjdd^ily  opened  at  certain  intervals,  dischaiiging  the 
Pteam  into  the  cylinder.  These  operations  were  oon- 
tinoed  until  the  pressure  in  the  bouer  had  reached  225 
pounds  to  the  Muare  inch,  when  the  discharge-valve 
wfts  opened,  ana  the  material  forming  the  joint  bc- 
tveen  one  of  the  cylinder-heads  and  the  cylinder  blew 
oat.  The  discharge-valve,  at  the  same  time,  proved 
too  weak,  and  b^:an  leaking  so  badly  that  the  te:it 
bad  to  be  abandoned.  This  ended  the  first  test,  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1883.  The  second  test  took  place  March  7, 1832. 
This  test  was  made  with  the  plain  cylindrical  boiler, 
sad  the  discharge- valve,  steam-pipe,  and  all  other 
outside  attachments  substantially  the  same  as  thev 
were  with  the  other  boiler  durmg  the  first  test.  A 
stronger  disclmrge-valve,  however,  was  employed,  as 
were  also  two  new  steam-gauges.  The  latter  were 
manu&ctured  expressly  for  the^o  tests  by  William 
Kirkiq>  A  Son,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Fire  was  started 
Qzuler  the  boiler,  and  steam  raised  slowly.  At  12.02 
F.  X.  the  steam-gauge  indicated  75  pounds.  In  four 
minates  thereafter  the  pressure  had  increased  25 
pounds.  At  this  point  the  disohaive- valve  was  opened, 
snd  the  needle  of  the  gauge  fell  nve  pounds,  but  im- 
mediately rose  agiun  to  100  pounds.  From  this  point 
ti^  pr»sare  increased  to  125  pounds  in  six  minutes, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  valve,  but  the 
Bne  broke;  the  furnace-door  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  fire  drawn.  The  line  was  repaired,  and  the  lever 
tftaebed  to  the  valve  was  lengthened,  when  the  boiler 
was  again  fired  up.  At  75  pounds  pressure  the  valve 
vsA  raised,  and  the  needle  of  the  gauge  showed  the 
▼iloatioas  recorded  in  the  following  table  : 


ter  of  the  head  through  which  the  stay-bolt  passed 
had  been  enlarged  wiUi  a  dritt-pin,  causing  the  iron 
in  the  head  to  crack  in  three  places,  beginnmg  at  the 
edge  of  the  hole  and  running  out  into  the  body  of  the 
head.  The  defects  were  repaired,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Maich  8th,  the  test  wus  resumed,  with  the 
result  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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15 
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At  130  pounds  a  leak  in  the  back  head  of  the  boiler, 
which  haa  started  around  the  stay-bolt,  checked  the 
draught  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  further  efforts 
to  increase  the  pressure  futile. 

March  9th  the  boiler  was  repaired  and  put  in  good 
order.  On  the  following  day,  March  10th,  the  experi- 
ments were  resumed  wim  20i  inches  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  bk  inches  above  the  fire-line.  8team  was  gen- 
erated slowly,  but,  contrary  to  our  advice,  the  press- 
ure was  run  up  to  200  pounds  before  the  discharge- 
valve  had  been  attempted  to  raise,  and  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  raise  it,  it  was  found  that  it  had 
become  fast  to  tbe  seat :  the  lever  attadied  to  it  broke, 
and  practically  ended  tlie  test.  The  steam,  however, 
ran  up  to  275  pounds,  when  it  began  falling  slowlv, 
until  the  pressure  reached  a  point  of  safety,  when  tne 
fire  was  drawn  and  the  boiler  allowed  to  cool  off. 

March  20th.  the  experiments  were  resumed.  This 
time  the  boiler  with  Mr.  Law8on*s  appliance  was 
used.  A  steam-gauge  was  attached  to  the  boiler 
above  and  one  below  the  diaphragm.  The  boiler 
contained  18  inches  of  water.  Steam  was  generated 
slowly,  and  when  the  pressure  had  reached  50  pounds, 
operating  the  discharge-valve  began  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 
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At  880  pounds  a  leak,  which  had  previously  started 
wroaaA  die  stay-bolt  in  the  forward  nead  of  tlie  boiler. 
BO  bad  that  the  test  had  to  be  discontinuea 


sntn  tiie  neoessarv  repaira  could  be  made.    Upon  ex- 
^n&atioa  it  was  disoovered  that  the  hole  in  tne  oen- 


When  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  reached  800  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  boiler  had  been  sufficiently  tested,  as  we  intended 
to  cut  out  the  diaphragm  and  make  the  final  test  with 
the  same  boiler.  The  dischai^-valve  was  then 
opened  and  the  steam  allowed  to  escape ;  the  fire  was 
drawn,  and  when  tbe  boiler  had  cooled  off  sufficiently 
an  examination  was  made.  It  was  found  that  the 
water  had  been  reduced  to  11  inches,  or  4  inches  be- 
low the  fire-Une.  The  rivets,  seams,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  boiler  were  critically  examined, 
and  no  stndn,  rupture,  or  any  other  weakness,  was 
discovered.  The  aiaphragm  was  then  cut  out,  leav- 
ing the  fianges  riveted  to  the  sides  of  the  shell  and 
across  the  heads,  with  about  three  inches  of  the  plate  of 
which  the  diaohragm  was  constructed.  The  boiler 
was  then  placea  in  position  for  the  final  test,  with  22 
inches  of  water,  7  inches  above  the  fire-line.  When 
steam  was  raised,  the  discharge-valve  was  operated, 
with  the  following  results : 
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When  tlie  diBcharge- valve  was  opened  at  285  pounds 

Eressure  it  caused  an  instantaneous  explosion  of  the 
oiler.  An  examination  of  what  was  found  of  the 
wreck  proved  that  the  boiler  let  go  at  no  particular 
place  nrst,  but  that  it  simply  blew  into  fragments  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  iron  which  was  found 
was  torn  and  twisted  into  every  conceivable  shape-— 
strips  var^'in^  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  one  incii  in 
wiath^  and  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  in  lengtli, 
were  lound  in  every  direction. 

This  boiler,  according  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
iron,  would  have  carri^  a  pressure  of  480  i)ounds  be- 
fore it  would  have  ruptured,  and  when  it  exploded, 
although  it  had  but  235  pounds  pressure  to  the  square 
inch  in  it  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  discharge-valve 
at  the  moment  of  explosion,  uiere  must  have  been  a 
force  at  least  equal  to  430  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
exerted. 

What  seemed  most  singular  about  this  explosion 
was  that  the  boiler  did  not  tear  at  the  seams,  the 
weakest  parts,  but  the  tearing  was  i>retty  much  all 
done  at  the  solid  parts  of  the  iron,  and  in  no  particular 
direction. 


In  making  the  foregoing  report,  we  have  carefully 
refrained  from  obtrumng  any  theories  of  our  own. 
We  have  simply  confined  ourselves  to  the  facts  as 
they  occurred,  preferring  to  leave  the  world  to  draw 
its  own  conclusions. 

Bespectfully  submitted : 

JOHN  FEHRENBATCH, 
U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector  of  Steam- Vessels. 

GEORGE  H.   ATKINSON, 
U.  S.  Inspector  of  Boilers  of  Steam-Vessels. 
ALONZO  S.  BATCIIELOR, 
U.  S.  Assistant  Inspector  of  Boilers  of  Steam- 
Vessels. 

Haying  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  to  make  a  supplemental  report, 

giving  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawson^s  theory  of 

boiler-explosion,   the   commissioners    did    so, 

indorsing  not  only  the  theory  in  question,  but 

the  mode  of  boiler- construction  devised  by  Mr. 

LawBon.     In  this  report  the  commissioners 

say : 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  claims  made  for  Mr.  Law- 
son's  theorv  of  steam-boiler  explosions,  in  our  opin- 
ion their  validity  was  fully  established.  .  .  .  We  are 
convinced  that  the  attachment  to  a  boiler  of  a  dia- 
phrq^  such  as,  or  similar  to,  the  one  employed  while 
making  the  ex^^eriments,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
remove  the  dangers  which  now  surround  the  manage- 
ment and  use  of  steam-boilers.  A  boiler  with  such 
an  apparatus  attached  is  safer,  for  the  reason  that  no 
concussions  can  take  place  in  it  Aside  from  this  it 
strengthens  the  boiler,  and  in  addition  thereto  it  pro- 
duces dry  steam,  a  great  desideratum  in  the  running 
of  steam-engines.  The  experipients  made  have  not 
proved  the  theory,  held  by  many,  that  low  water  is  the 
cause  of  boiler-exploaions,  to  be  correct 
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FARMS  AND  LIVE-STOCK  IN"  THE  the  United  States,  with  the  live-stock  upon 
UNITED  STATES.  The  statistics  of  the  num-  them,  are  shown  by  the  following  returns  of 
ber  of  farms  in  the  States  and  Territories  of    the  census  of  1880 : 


FARMS. 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

DakoU 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeor^ 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maseacbusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlBalssippi 


The  United  States 


1880. 


185,864 

76T 

94,483 

85,984 

4,506 

8U.598 

17.435 

8,749 

485 

28,488 

188,626 

1,885 

265.741 

194,018 

186,851 

188,561 

166,453 

48,292 

64,809 

4(»,517 

88.106 

154.008 

92,386 

101,772 


187«. 


67,8^2 

172 

49,424 

28,724 

1,788 

S^608 

1,720 

7,615 

209 

10.241 

e9,956 

414 

202,808 

161,289 

116.292 

88,202 

1 18.422 

28,481 

59,804 

27,000 

26.500 

98,786 

46.500 

68,028 


1860. 


0^128 

89^004 
18,716 


25,180 

128 

6  658 

288 

6,508 

62,008 

148.810 
181,826 
61,168 
10,400 
90,814 
17,828 
&5.698 
25,494 
8.\601 
62,422 
16,181 
42.840 


STATES. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  . . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyommg 


1880. 

isro. 

215,575 

148,828 

1,519 

851 

68,887 

12,801 

1,404 

1,(86 

82,181 

29,642 

84,807 

80,652 

5,058 

4,480 

241,058 

216,258 

167,609 

98,565 

247,189 

195,958 

16,217 

7,587 

218,542 

174,041 

6,216 

6,868 

98,864 

61,889 

165.650 

118,141 

174,184 

61,125 

9,462 

4.908 

86,522 

88.827 

118,517 

78,8^9 

6,529 

8,127 

62,674 

89,778 

184,822 

102,904 

457 

176 

4,008,907 

8,669,986 

1800. 

92,792 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,789 

91 

80,601 

27.646 

6,0S6 

196,990 

75.208 

179,889 

5,806 

156.867 

5,406 

88.171 

82,868 

42b91 

8,686 

92,606 
1,880 


69,270 


2,044,0n 


The  preat  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  plained  by  the  rapid  settlement  of  those  re- 
frora  1870  to  1880  in  the  Northern,  Western,  gions  during  the  past  decade.  The  great  in- 
and  Pacific  States,  and  the  Territories,  is  ex-    crease  in  the  late  slave  States,  especially  in  the 
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eotion  region,  is  acoonnted  for  hj  tbe  sab- 
dinaion  of  tbe  large  plantations  of  ten  and 
twenty  years  ago,  by  reason  of  social  and  in- 
doatrial  cbanges  consequent  on  tbe  war,  and 
tUo,  in  tbe  case  of  Florida,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  by  immigration. 

Tbe  average  size  of  farms  in  1880  was  134 
Acres;  in  1870,  153  acres;  in  1860,  199  acres. 
The  number  of  fanns  of  specified  sizes  in  the 
United  States  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870, 
was  as  follows : 


SIZE. 

1870. 

1880. 

Under  8  acres 

6,875 
172,021 
294,607 
847,614 
754,221 
505.054 
15,878 

8,720 

4,852 

8  and  under      10 

10  and  under      20 

20  and  under      50 

60  and  under    100 

100  and  under    500 

500  and  under  1,000 

1,000  and  over 

184.889 

254,749 

781,474 

1,0:J2,910 

1,695,988 

75,972 

28,578 

Important  comparisons  between  1880  and 
1870  are  given  in  tbe  following  statement: 


Total  hod  in  fkraia,  acres 

Improred  land  in  flirma,  acres 

Ummprored  land  in  forms,  acres 

Ftrcentage  of  unimproved  to  total  land  in  fkrms 

Vttoe  of  iSuTOS* 

Tafaw  of  ftriDini^  implements  and  machinery*. . . 
Talae  of  live-stock* 


isro. 


407,78^041 

188,921,099 

818,818,948 

58-7 

$9,8e8,808,8«l 

886,878,489 

1,525,276,457 


1880. 


586,081,885 

2$4,771,043 

251,810,798 

46-9 

$10,197,096,776 

406,520,055 

1,500,464,609 


The  estimated  value  of  all  farm-productions 
(sold,  consumed,  or  on  band)  for  1879  was 
$2,218,402,564. 

LIVB-STOCK. 
HOTMS 

Voles  aad  asses 

WortiBf-ozea 

ICkk-eows 

Otber  cattle 

tthmnm 

DBeep. 


10,857,991 
1,812,982 
998,970 
18,448,598 
82,488,500 
85,191,656 


Swiae 47,688,951 

FINANOES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  reviewlDg  tbe  financial  operations  of  the 
Government  during  tbe  year  1882,  tbe  absence 
of  congr^sional  legislation  affecting  the  na- 
tional revenues  is  a  noticeable  feature ;  and, 
perhaps,  tbe  freedom  of  action  which  naturally 
followed  bus  not  been  to  tbe  disadvantage  of 
the  nation.  By  a  faithful  administration  of 
the  laws  already  in  force,  and  a  judicious  ex- 
p^iditnre  of  the  public  funds  with  strict  regard 
to  economy,  there  has  been  realized  a  surplus 
revenue  of  $145,000,000 — an  amount  hitherto 
inparalleled  in  our  history. 

The  receipts  of  tbe  (Government  for  tbe  fiscal 
^ear  ended  June  30,  1882,  were  as  follow : 

Fnraeastomft 

frwB  iBtfemol  revenue 

FrooB  nies  of  public  lands. 

Fram  tax  oo  circulation  and  deposits  of  na- 

tfottsi  buks 

Frm  repajTment  of  interest  by  Padflo  Bail- 

ynj  Companies. 

From  linking  fund  for  Padilc  Railway  Com- 


For  olTil  expenses. 

For  foreign  interooorae 

For  Indians 

For  pensions 

For  the  milltarr  establishment,  including 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  ar- 
senals  

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  ves- 
sels, machinery,  and  improvements  at  navy- 
yards 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including 
public  buildings,  light-houses, and  collecting 
the  revenue 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 


$1S,0483S6  48 

1.807,588  19 

9,786,747  40 

61,845,193  96 


48,570,494  19 


15,088,046  86 


84,539,887  60 

8,880,548  87 
71,077,206  79 


Thrna  caatcnDS  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc. 

Fram  fe«s  —  consular,   letters-patent,   and 


FroiB  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  prop- 
«rty 

Fno  profits  on  coinage,  bulUon  deposits,  and 
■HBva. 

Fraoi  Indian  trust  fionds 

Fi«B  d«Dostta  by  individuals  for  survejring 

Frea  rrveniM>s  of  the  District  of  Columbia.. 
Fraa  miaryjlaneoas  sources 


$880,410,780  85 

146,497,595  45 

4,758,140  87 

8s956,794  45 

840,554  87 

796,8n  43 
1343,848  00 

8,688,990  97 

814,969  85 

4,116,693  78 
5,705,248  88 

8,052,806  86 
1,715,176  41 
8,838,445  48 


Total $408,58^850  88 

The  expenditures  for  tbe  same  period  were : 

*  la  eomparison  of  values  between  1870  and  1880,  it  should 
be  bnrne  in  mind  that,  in  the  ibrmer  year,  gold  was  at  an 
snnga  pmmlnm  of  25*8  per  cent. 


Total $857,981,489  6T 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  $146,543,810.71. 

Compared  with  tbe  previous  fiscal  year,  the 
receipts  for  1882  have  increased  as  follows : 
From  customs,  $22,251,054.28 ;  internal  reve- 
nue, $11,288,209.94 ;  sales  of  public  lands,  $2,- 
551,277.20;  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits 
of  national  banks,  $840,678.78;  and  miscella- 
neous, $5,866,787.61 ;  making  a  net  increase 
in  the  receipts  from  all  sources  of  $42,742,- 
957.71. 

Tbe  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
show  a  decrease  of  $20,848,982.80,  as  follows: 
In  the  naval  establishment,  $654,625.40;  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  $11,431,534.39 ;  and 
in  civil  and  miscellaneous,  $8,257,822.51. 
There  was  an  increase  of  $17,612,534.28,  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  military  establishment,  $3,104,- 
033.64;  for  Indians,  $3,222,586.31;  and  in 
pensions,  $11,285,914.33;  makinsr  a  net  de- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  $2,731,448.02. 

Tbe  receipts  from  customs  for  tbe  last  fiscal 
year  ($220,410,730.25)  were  larger  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  tbe  Government ;  tbe 
nearest  approacb  to  a  like  amount  being  in 
1872,  when  the  collections  from  customs  du- 
ties were  $216,370,286.77.  Tbe  receipts  from 
internal  revenue  ($146,497,595.45)  were  the 
largest  since  1870,  during  which  year  they 
amounted  to  $184,899,756.49.  Tbe  amount  re- 
ceived from  sales  of  public  lands  ($4,753,140.- 
87)  was  greater  than  for  any  year  since  1856, 
when  they  amounted  to  $8,917,644.93.  Tbe 
total  net  revenue  ($403,525,250.28)  was  larger 
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than  for  any  previons  year  since  1870,  when 
the  aggregate  receipts  amounted  to  $411,255,- 
477.63.  The  receipts  from  duties  on  imports 
and  internal  revenue  taxes  have  steadily  in- 
creased for  the  past  five  years.  In  1878  the 
revenue  from  customs  amounted  to  $130,170,- 
680.20;  and  from  internal  revenue,  $110,581,- 
624.74.  During  the  same  period  the  ordinary 
expenditures  have  materially  decreased,  and 
as  the  result  of  successfully  refunding  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  national  deht.  the  annual 
interest  charge  has  heen  reduced  $37,294,362. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the 
net  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  by  calendar  years,  for  1881  and 
1882: 


1881. 

1888. 

Receipts. 
Castoms 

$207,757,504  68 

14a,581,925  41 

8,260,824  23 

8,497,845  09 
19,080.484  87 

|22^786,180  84 

145,788,158  82 

5,718,446  46 

9,161,188  28 
22,997,787  91 

Internal  revenue 

Bales  of  public  lands 

Tax   on   circulation   of 
banks 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

$882,078,583  72 

$409,446,612  26 

ExpKNDirrBn. 
Civil  and  miscellaneoos. . 
"War 

$58,218,142  44 
42,774,998  80 
14,768,855  98 
6,86^807  68 
68,700,121  50 
78,989,940  96 

$64,871,480  64 
44.996,957  09 

Navy 

Indians 

15,101,608  90 
10.000.P99  18 

Pensions 

55.868,891  78 

Interest 

68,775,410  95 

Total 

$254,817^7  26 

$254,009,448  44 

Surplus  revenue .... 

$127,261,166  46 

$156,487,168  82 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  the  receipts  for  1882  have  increased  $27,- 
868,078.54,  as  follows :  From  customs,  $18,028,- 
626.22;  internal  revenue,  $2,251,283.41 ;  sales 
of  public  lands,  $2,457,622.23 ;  tax  on  circula- 
tion and  deposits  of  national  banks,  $668,293.- 
14;  and  miscellaneous,  $3,967,803.54. 

The  expenditures  show  a  net  decrease  of 
$807,918.82,  owing  to  the  large  reduction  in 
the  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt. 

Comparing  the  fiscal  year  1881  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  1880,  the  receipts  increased  as  follows: 
In  customs  revenue,  $11,637,611.42;  internal 
revenue,  $11,255,011.59  ;  in  tax  on  circulation 
and  deposits  of  national  banks,  $1,101,144.28; 
in  miscellaneous,  $5,359,138.81 ;  making  a  total 
increase  of  revenue  over  previous  year  of  $29,- 
852,901.10.  The  expenditures  show  a  net  de- 
crease over  previons  year  of  $6,930,070.19,  th© 
principal  item  of  decrease  being  that  of  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  $13,248,833.93. 

Of  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  for  the 
year,  $14,637,023.98  remained  in  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  remainder, 
$86,432,381.05,  was  applied  to  the  purchase  or 
redemption  of  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  were  interest-bearing,  except  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  $109,001.08  of 
fractional  notes. 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  calendar  year,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1882  on  the  same  day,  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 


STATEBfENT  SHOWING  THE  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TEEASUBY  ON  THE 

1ST  DAY  OF  JANUARY,  18S2  AND  1888. 


Assets. 

Gold  coin 

Gold  bullion 

Standard  silver  dollars. .  * 

Fractional  silver 

Silver  bullion 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

National-bank  notes 

Deposits  held  by  national  banks 

Nickel  and  minor  coins 

Fractional  currency 

Bedeemed  bonds,  etc . . . 

Total 

LiABiLrrm. 

Post-Office  accounts 

D  sbnrsinf^  officers 

Fund  for  redemption  of  notes  of  national  banks  fidled,  in  Uqoidation,  or  reducing 

circulation 

Five  per  cent  fund  for  redeeming  national-bank  notes 

Other  funds  in  nature  of  trusts 

Gold  certlflciites 

Silver  certificates  

Clearing- House  certificates 

Matureid  bonds  and  interest 

Balance 

Total 


Jmomj  1,  188S. 


$84,689,864  78 

87,917,602  65 

60,689,987  00 

2,%968,64l  48 

8,607,829  86 


6,869,910  00 

25,992,799  99 

6,677,691  02 

18,268,097  76 

896,374  90 

18,606  26 

9,908,626  88 


$333,894,971  98 


$4,918,262  04 
22,521,826  87 

29,202,678  10 

16,551,078  68 
6,127,744  61 
6,183,120  00 

68,675,280  00 
9,59;\000  00 

25,508,231  71 
145,112,316  82 


$388;Ft94,971  98 


Janoary  1,  1883. 


$119,628,186  04 

61,981.482  86 

94,016,842  00 

26,521,692  26 

4.468,193  10 

25,105,080  00 

4,405,000  00 

2^454^394  86 

6.582,020  S6 

18,736,099  66 

494,899  86 

6,844  86 

80,978,648  06 


$406,218,728  82 


$6,891,189  71 
25,567,480  00 

8?,780,854  10 
14,902,861  8S 

6,15S,160  60 
64,61 9.S40  00 
72,848.660  00 

9,6S5,O0O  00 

26,380,840  92 

140,185,441  71 


$406,218,728  82 


Tbe  increase  in  the  receipts  from  duties  on  imports  derived  from  sugar,  wool,  iron  and 
steel,  silk,  cotton,  and  spirits,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  shown  hy  the  follow- 
ing tahle : 
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SOURCES. 

Bai«r,  melada,  and  molAMea 

Wool  aad  its  manufactures 

Iroa  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof 

)liDaftetare8  of  silk , 

HuoflKtures  of  cotton 

Wines  and  spirits 


Fbcsl  yMT  1881. 

FlMal  ymr  1888. 

IncmM. 

$47,977,187 

$49,198,812 

$1,221,175 

27,285,624 

29,258,016 

1,967,892 

21,462,584 

24,175,547 

2,718,018 

19,038,665 

22,688,187 

8,594,472 

10,825,115 

12,227,108 

1,401,988 

6,469,648 

6,771,483 

801,840 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the  same  period  has  been  as 

follows : 


SOURCES. 

Fhcal  jmt  1881. 

Flanl  ymr  1889. 

InerMM. 

SsMts. .........   •...••..••. • ••...• 

$67,158,974 

42,854,991 

13,700,241 

8,762,208 

1,758,496 

$6^,873,408 

47,891,988 

16,158,920 

5,258,458 

7,850,497 

$2,7I9,4S4 

TotnCOO r    t r  ,t         -,......--   T 

4,536,997 

Fmnented  liauors * 

2,458,b79 

Bnirg  ftnH  hajikers 

1,491,250 

llfauwIlanAOiia ^ ,  r ,  -  t 

92,001 

The  surplus  revenue,  amountiug  in  the  fiscal        The  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 

jear  1882  to  $145,548,810.71,  and  for  the  cal-  the  year  ended  December  31,  1882,  are  shown 

endar  year  to  $155,487,168.82,  could  only  be  Id  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of 

applied  under  existing  laws  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 

the  outstanding  principal  of  the  national  debt,  the  year. 


CHARACTER. 


Boods  at  4)4  per  cent 

Boods  at  4  per  cent 

Boods  at8^  percent 

Boods  at  8  per  cent , 

Eefonding  certificates,  4  per  cents. . . , 

Hsrj  pension  ftind 

lnt<4cat  accrued  on  the  abo?e  loans 
Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased.. 

Interest  en  mfttured  debt 

Demand  and  legal-tender  notes 

ClecHn^-House  certificates 

Quid  oertiflcates 

Siirer  certificates 

Fractional  currency 

OBdaimed  Pacific  Bailway  interest. . 


DMMnlMr  SI,  1881. 


$250,000,000  00 
788,772,550  00 
551,186,800  00 


fi7^2^0  00 

14,000,000  00 

14,814,877  85 

11,528,265  26 

714,985  81 

846,740,986  00 

9,500,000  00 

^188,120  00 

68,675,280  00 

7,075,926  92 

7,256  51 


Total 

La*  cash  in  the  Treasury. 


$2,018,869,697  85 
253,377,980  76 


Net  debt $1,765,491,717  09 


DwMmber  SO,  188S. 


$250,000,000  00 

788,950,550  00 

99,826,200  00 

289,568.950  00 

404,750  00 

14,OC0,000  00 

13,067,188  54 

14,887,015  26 

446,814  88 

846,740,811  00 

9,585,000  00 

64,619,840  00 

72,848,660  00 

7,022,074  17 

5,889  96 


$1,920,467,698  81 
812,924,016  47 


$1,607,548,676  84 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt  bearing  interest 
lias  been  reduced  during  the  last  year  $162,- 
289,150 ;  the  total  principal  has  been  reduced 
$95,384,727.75.  The  reduction  of  the  total 
debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  during  the  same 
period  was  $157,948,040.25,  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  annual  interest  charge  of 
17,127,902.50. 

the  refunding  operations  of  the  Government 
for  1882  were  limited  to  the  exchange,  under 
tothority  of  section  11  of  an  act  approved 
July  12,  1882,  of  the  "continued  3i  per 
cents  "  issued  by  Secretary  Windom,  for  a  Uke 
amount  of  3  per  cent  bonds. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Sherman,  author- 
izing the  issue  of  $300,000,000,  in  8  per  cent 
bonds,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  aiter  the  1st  of  January,  1887,  the  money 
received  therefor  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  re- 
demption of  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing 
H  per  cent  interest.  The  debate  on  this  bill 
took  a  very  wide  range,  extending  through  a 
period  of  several  weeks.    Although  its  oppo- 


nents willingly  admitted  that  the  Government 
was  now  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  its 
creditors,  and  to  fioat  its  public  debt  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest  at  which  any  nation  had 
been  able  to  borrow  money,  yet  the  rate  pro- 
posed was  so  low,  that  the  measure,  even  if 
adopted,  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  failure. 
While  admitting  that  our  credit  was  established 
upon  a  firm  basis,  and  stood  unrivaled  in  the 
markets  of  Europe ;  that  our  bonds  were  in  de- 
mand both  at  home  and  abroad  by  investors 
who  prefer  a  perfectly  safe  investment  to  one 
of  a  speculative  character ;  that  our  immense 
resources  and  financial  vigor,  as  shown  by  the 
steady  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  the 
rate  of  interest  at  each  successive  funding 
operation,  was  of  itself  suflBcient  to  prove 
that  our  securities  had  no  equal ;  notwithstand- 
ing these  tacts,  a  strong  efibrt  was  made  to 
defeat  the  bill  by  incorporating  an  amendment 
providing  that  these  3  per  cent  bonds  should 
be  the  only  bonds  receivable  as  security  for  na- 
tional-bank circulation,  or  as  security  for  the 
safe- keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic money  deposited  with  such  banks,  so  far  as 
the  whole  amount   issued  would  enable  the 
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banks  to  ^ve  sach  security.  The  bill  as 
ameuded  passed  the  Senate  February  8,  1882. 
No  action  having  been  taken  by  the  House  up 
to  a  late  date,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
attached  by  the  Senate  to  the  act  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  charters  of  national  bank- 
ing associations,  and  became  a  law  July  12, 
1882.  Section  11  of  this  act  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  receive  at  the  Treasury  any  bonds  of  the 
United  States  bearing  three  and  a  half  per  centum 
interest,  and  to  issue  in  exchange  therefor  an  equal 
amount  of  registered  bonds  of  me  United  States  of 
the  denominations  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred, 
one  thousand,  and  ten  tnousand  dollars,  of  such  form 
as  ho  may  prescribe,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  ot 
three  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Such  bonds  snail  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  by  or  under  State  authority, 
and  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States : 
Provided^  That  the  bonds  herein  authorized  ahall  not 
be  called  in  and  paid  so  long  as  any  bonds  of  the 
United  States  heretofore  issu^  bearing  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  three  per  centum,  and  which  shall  be 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  outstanding  ana  uncalled.  The  last  of  the  said 
bonds  originafly  issued  under  this  act.  and  their  sub- 
stitutes, shall  be  first  called  in,  ana  this  order  ot 
payment  shall  be  followed  until  all  shall  have  been 
paid. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  bonds  were  to  be 
issued  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  until  after  all  bonds  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  redeemable, 
are  redeemed  or  called ;  and  they  are  to  be 
called  for  payment  in  an  inverse  order  to  that 
^  in  which  they  are  issued  ;  those  last  dated  and 
numbered  being  the  6rst  to  be  redeemed. 

Under  this  authority  the  exchange  of  "  8^  per 
cent  continued  bonds ''  began  August  Ist,  and 
continued  until  September  20th,  when  opera- 
tions were  temporarily  suspended  in  order  to 
allow  the  preparation  of  the  schedules  and 
checks  for  the  dividend  due  November  Ist  on 
the  8^  per  cents  which  had  not  been  exchanged, 
as  well  as  upon  the  new  issue  of  8  per  cents. 
Up  to  the  date  of  the  suspension  of  operations, 
8^  per  cents  to  the  amount  of  $259,370,500 
were  exchanged  for  a  like  amount  of  8  per 
cents.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  surrendered 
was  a^usted  to  August  1,  1882,  and  the  8  per 
cent  bonds  exchanged  therefor  carried  inter- 
est from  that  date.  The  total  amount  of  8  per 
cent  bonds  issued  to  December  80,  1882,  was 
$289,563,950.  The  reduction  in  the  annual  in- 
terest charge  by  reason  of  these  exchanges  is 
$1,447,819.75. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  calcu- 
lated average  rates  of  interest  to  investors  in 
the  4i  and  in  the  4  per  cent  securities  of  the 
United  States,  at  their  market  values  during 
the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each  year, 
from  1877  for  the  4}  per  cents,  and  from  1878 
for  the  4  per  cents,  to  and  including  July,  1882, 
as  prepared  by  Professor  E.  B.  Elliott,  Actu- 
ary of  the  Treasury  Department. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decline  has  been 
gradual  from  4*425  to  about  2*895. 
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But  once  before  in  the  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  its  revenue  so  far  exceeded  its  ex- 
penditure as  to  cause  any  feeling  of  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  its  financial  ofiicers  as  to  the 
best  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  surplus.  In 
1886  the  country  was  free  from  debt,  and  dur- 
ing a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity,  aided 
by  a  strong  speculative  mania  for  the  purchase 
of  the^  public  lands,  the  surplus  revenue  was 
very  large,  too  much  so  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Treasury.  On  June  28,  1886,  an  act 
was  passed  which  provided  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  the  surplus 
revenues  in  the  Treasury  in  excess  of  $6,000,- 
000  should  be  distributed  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  amount  so  distributed  was 
$28,104,864.91.  The  act  provided  for  a  dis- 
tribution in  four  equal  installments,  but  the 
fourth  installment  was  never  paid  over.  With- 
in a  brief  period  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
changed.  The  good  times  of  1885-^36  were 
succeeded  in  1887  by  the  most  extraordinary 
depression  and  panic.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1837  it  was  not  only  impossible  to  pay  to 
the  States  the  fourth  installment  of  the  surplus, 
but  even  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Government  from  its  ordinary  revenues.  (See 
Indebtedness  of  the  States,  page  898.) 

At  the  present  time,  and  under  existing  laws, 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  such  a  result  from 
any  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing surplus  revenues  of  the  Government.  All 
the  circumstances  are  different.  We  have  a 
large  outstanding  debt,  and  the  surplus  over 
and  above  the  amount  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  well  be  applied  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  that  debt,  untu  Congress  shall  provide 
by  suitable  legislation  for  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion, by  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  and  a  cor- 
responding change  in  our  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem of  taxation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1881,  called  the  attention  ot  Con- 
gress to  this  subject,  and  suggested  the  propri- 
ety of  new  legislation,  looking  to  a  reduction  of 
the  surplns  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  taxation. 
He  said : 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  gratulation  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  so  thrives  as  to  endure  the 
onerous  taxation  that  is  upon  it,  and  yet  grow 
in  volume,  and  apparently  in  profits,  and  yield 
to  the  Government  a  surplus  over  its  needs. 
The  result  upon  the  public  revenue  is  to  em- 
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hmss  this  department  in  disposing  of  the  snr-  the  Secretary  *■  to  digest  and  prepare  plans  for 
piua  in  Jawful  way,  and  with  regard  to  econ-  the  improvement  of  the  revenue.'  The  word 
oar.  While  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  strin-  improvement  meant  enlargement.  The  need 
geocj  in  the  money  market,  and  that  the  hosi-  was  for  more  revenue,  and  the  lack  was  of 
oe^  community  is  in  straits,  the  call  Of  tliisde-  subjects  from  which  it  might  be  taken.  In 
partment  for  millions  of  bonds  is  slowly  heeded,  that  sense  that  duty  is  now  without  care.  The 
md  its  offer  to  purchase  bonds  is  not  in  full  times  have  changed.  What  now  perplexes  the 
locepted.  There  is  another  way  in  which  to  Secretary  is  not  wherefrom  he  may  get  rev- 
dispose  of  the  surplus,  namely,  to  •  enter  the  enue  and  enough  for  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
ourkets  and  buy  bonds  at  the  current  rates.  Government,  but  whereby  he  shall  turn  back 
Calculations  of  experts  show  that,  at  the  pre-  into  the  flow  of  business  the  more  than  enough 
miam  that  now  rules  upon  the  4  and  4i  per  for  those  needs  that  has  been  drawn  from  me 
cent  bonda,  this  could  not  be  done  without  a  people. 
h^B  to  the  Treasury,  which  it  is  of  doubtful  *^  It  has  not  often  occurred  in  public  flnancial 
propriety  to  make.  And  it  is  almost  certain  history  that  embarrassment  has  arisen  through 
that  an  announcement  of  a  purpose  so  to  do  superabundance  of  revenues.  The  condition  of 
woold  enhance  the  market  value  of  those  bonds,  the  country  in  that  respect,  while  it  illustrates 
Meanwhile  the  daily  receipts  from  the  com-  its  almost  boundless  resources,  and  establishes 
inanity  by  the  Treasury  continue,  the  surplus  its  credit  beyond  a  question,  presents  difficul- 
over  its  needs  increases,  and  money  lies  idle,  ties  of  grave  character. 

It  seems  that  the  plan  most  just,  for  giving  re-  *^  The  accumulation  in  the  Treasury  of  a 
lief,  is  to  reduce  taxation,  and  thereby  dimin-  large  surplus,  which  must  occur  unless  imme- 
kh  receipts  and  surplus.  diate  measures  are  enacted  for  a  reduction  of 
^*  The  rapid  redaction  of  the  public  debt  and  the  revenues,  is  not  to  be  placidly  contem- 
the  increase  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  pre-  plated,  and  the  question  confronts  us,  In  what 
sent  the  question  to  Congress  whether  there  manner  may  it  best  be  prevented  ? '' 
shoold  not  be  a  reduction  in  the  taxation  now  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  session 
pat  upon  the  people.  It  is  estimated  that,  if  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  a  bill  was  intro- 
the  present  ratio  of  receipt  and  expenditure  duced  by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  author- 
is  kept  up,  the  public  debt  now  existing  may  izing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
be  paid  in  the  next  ten  years.  In  view  of  the  vestigate  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  internal 
Urge  sum  that  has  been  paid  by  the  pres-  revenue  laws.  (See  Conqbess,  Unfted  States  ; 
«it  generation  upon  that  debt,  and  or  the  also  Tariff  Revision.)  A  long  and  tedious 
heavy  taxation  that  now  bears  upon  the  in-  debate  followed,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  an 
dostries  and  business  of  the  country,  it  seems  act,  approved  May  16, 1882,  creating  a  commis- 
jast  and  proper  that  another  generation  should  sion  to  consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  appoint- 
meet  a  portion  of  the  debt,  and  that  the  bur-  ed  by  the  President,  from  civil  life,  subject  to 
ddos  now  laid  upon  the  country  should  be  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  their  duties,  as 
lightened.  It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  whether  prescribed  in  the  third  section  of  the  act,  being 
the  fteeming  affluence  of  the  Treasury  does  not  as  follow : 

provoke  to  expenditure  larger  in  amount  than  j^  ^^^1  ^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^i^  commission  to  take  into 

a  wise  economy  would  permit,  and   upon  ob-  conBideration  and  to  thoroughly  investigate  all  the 

jects  that  would   not  meet  with    favor  in  a  various  questions  relating  to  uie  agricultural,  commer- 

pinch^  or  moderate  condititm  of  the  Federal  cial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  indus- 

Excheqaer.     In  some  quarters  there  is  already  ^"^^  interests  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same 

rtr   ^               **             H                          J         .     y  may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  judicious 

talk  of  an  overflowing  Treasury,  and  projects  ^riff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  upon  a  scale 

are  pat  forth  for  lavish  expenditure,  not  only  ©f  justice  to  all  interests,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fully 

to  the  furtherance  of  public  works  Oi  doubtful  examining  the  matters  which  may  come  before  it. 

kffiumaoy  and  expediency,  but  in  aid  of  enter-  ?ai<*  commiMion,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries, 

•   ^  ^^%«^-^  ♦>»««  x..<^.^  Vvr.Ki:^.   ;«  aL».«^4-a«  w  empowered  to  visit  such  different  portions  and  seo- 

pmea  no  more  than  quast-puhhc  in  character,  ^j^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^     ^  i^         ^^^^  Advisable. 

Can  a  Grovernment  be  justly  said  to  have  an 

overflowing  Treasury  when  there  is  an  out-  In  compliance  with  the  fourth  section  of  the 

standing  debt  against  it  greater  than  it  could  act  authorizing  their  appointment,  the  com- 

pay  if  lawfully  presented,  and  when  its  means  mission  submitted  their  report  to  Congress  on 

of  payment  in  the  future  must  be  taken  from  the  4th  of  December,  1882,  accompanied  with  a 

iu  denizens  by  burdensome  taxation  ?     And  proposed  schedtile  of  duties  which  they  recom- 

is  it  a  benefici^  exercise  of  governmental  pow-  mended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  as  the 

er  to  ral^e  money  by  taxation  in  greater  sums  basis  of  a  new  tariff  bill. 

tiiao  the  lawful  demands  upon  the  Government  As  showing  the  motives  which  governed  the 

reqnire,  when  those  demands  are  of  themselves  commission  in  making  their  investigations  on 

a  heavy  burden  upon  the  industry  and  business  this  all-important  subject—more  seriously  af- 

of  the  country  ? "  fecting  the  revenues,  for  at  least  several  years 

And  aj^n,  in  his  annual  report  for  1882,  he  to  come,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  which  is 

said :  **  The  Treasury  Department  was  created  likely  to  come  before  the  present  Congress — 

by  act  of  Congress,  chapter  xii,  of  the  year  1789.  the  following  extracts  from  their  report  are  of 

By  the  second  section  it  was  made  the  duty  of  more  than  ordinary  interest : 
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The  practical  (question  presented  to  the  commission 
is  that  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  revenue,  includ- 
ing the  considerations  of  its  sufficient  maintenance  or 
possible  reduction,  with  justice  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation  involved  in  the  preservation  of  its  industries 
and  the  security  of  its  labor.  The  legislation  to  be 
recommended  is  for  the  present,  and  not  for  posterity, 
which  must  meet  its  own  emergencies,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  this  question  involves  considerations  of 
expediency,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  the  meas- 
ures recommended  be  such  as  shall  be  acceptable  to 
the  country  and  its  representatives  in  Congress.  It 
must  accept  the  facts  that  discrimination  in  the  impo- 
sition of  import  duties,  a  discrimination  for  the  most 
part  positive  and  avowed,  and  always,  at  least,  with 
an  incidental  reference  to  the  defense  of  the  national 
industries,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  country  for  gen- 
erations ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  policy  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars  nave  been  invested  in  specifd 
pursuits ;  that  the  whole  business  of  the  country  has 
Deen  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  things  growing  out 
of  this  policy,  and  is  inseparably  identi^d  with  it ; 
and  that  a  subversive  or  radical  change  in  the  present 
economic  system  would  throw  labor  out  of  employ- 
ment, ruinously  depreciate  values,  and  create  a  gen- 
eral industrial  and  commercial  faster. 

Early  in  its  deliberations  the  commission  became 
convinced  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
is  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popular 
clamor,  but  by  the  best  conservative  opinion  or  the 
country,  including  that  which  has  in  former  times 
been  most  strenuous  for  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional industrial  defenses.  Such  a  reduction  of  the 
existing  tariff  the  commission  regards  not  only  as  a 
due  recognition  of  public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of 
justice  U>  consumers,  but  one  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral industrial  prosperity,  and  which,  though  it  may 
be  temporarily  mconvenient,  will  be  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  the  special  interests  affected  by  such  reduc- 
tion. No  rates  of  defensive  duties,  except  for  the 
establishment  of  new  industries,  wnich  more  than 
e(|ualize  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  with  those 
ot  foreign  competitors,  can  be  justified.  Excessive  du- 
tieSj  or  those  aoove  such  standard  of  equalization,  are 
positively  iiyurious  to  the  interest  wnich  they  are 
supposed  to  benefit.  They  encourage  the  investment 
of  capital  in  manufacturing  enterprise  bv  rash  and  un- 
skilled speculators,  to  be  followed  by  oisaster  to  the 
adventurers  and  their  employ^,  and  a  plethora  of 
commodities  which  deranges  tne  operations  of  skilled 
and  prudent  enterprise.  Numerous  examples  of  such 
disasters  and  deran^mcnts  occurred  during  and  short- 
ly after  the  excessively  protective  period  of  the  late 
warj  when  tariff  duties  were  enhanced  by  the  rates  of 
foreign  exchange  and  premiums  upon  gold.  Excess- 
ive duties  generally,  or  exceptionably  nigh  duties  in 
particular  cases,  discredit  our  whole  national  economic 
system,  and  furnish  plausible  ar^ments  for  its  com- 
plete subversion.  They  serve  to  increase  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  industrial  enter^irise,  whether  it  shall 
enlarge  or  contract  its  operations,  and  take  from  com- 
merce, as  well  as  production,  tne  sense  of  stability 
required  for  extended  undertakings.  It  would  seem 
that  the  rates  of  duties  under  the  existing  tariff— fixed, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  war,  under  the  evident 
necessity  at  that  time  of  stimulating  to  its  utmost 
extent  all  domestic  production — might  be  adapted, 
through  reduction,  to  the  present  condition  of  peace, 
requiring  no  such  extraordinary  stimulus.  And  in 
the  mechanical  and  manufactunng  industries,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  been  long  established,  it 
would  seem  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  and 
proces.sies  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
nigh  scale  of  productiveness  which  has  become  a  char- 
acteristic of  their  establishments,  would  permit  our 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals 
under  a  substantial  reduction  of  existing  duties. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  referred 
to  the  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  tlie 


House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  on  this  subject  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  some  action  relative  to  a 
revision  of  the  tarifit  will  be  taken  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

An  effort  was  made  to  reduce  internal  reve- 
nue taxation  to  the  amount  of  $23,000,000  per 
annum  by  the  repeal  of  all  laws  imposing  taxes 
upon  the  capital  and  deposits  of  national  and 
other  banks  and  bankers,  including  all  stamp- 
taxes  on  bank  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  together 
with  the  tax  on  matches  and  proprietary  med- 
icines, and  a  small  reduction  on  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  the  amount  of  such  reduction  beiD^r 
based  upon  a  report  from  the  Oommittee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  measure,  however,  failed  to  become 
a  law. 

Ip  his  annual  report  to  Congress  for  1882, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reported  that 
the  number  of  national  banks  organized  dur- 
ing  the  year  ended  November  1,  1882,  was 
171,  with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital  of 
$15,767,300.  Circulating  notes  were  issued 
to  these  associations  amounting  to  $6,500,680. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  banks  organized 
in  any  year  since  1872.  Nineteen  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,855,000,  and  circa- 
lation  of  $1,440,800,  voluntarily  discontinued 
business  during  the  year. 

The  resources  and  liabilities  of  national  banks 
at  the  close  of  business  on  the  30th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1882,  are  stated  as  follows: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  dlscoimts 

Overdrafts 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation. . 

Vnited  States  bonds  to  secure  deposits 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortj^aees 

Due  lh>m  apnroved  reserve  agents 

Due  ft^m  otner  national  banks 

Due  ftt>m  State  banks  and  bankers 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 

Premiums  paid 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 

Exchanges  for  Clearing-House 

Bills  of  other  national  banks 

Fractional  currency 

Specie,  viz. : 

Gold  coin $47,091,088  2T 

Gold  Treasury  certificates.    22,651J70  00 
Gold  Clearlng-HouBe  cer- 
tificates      28.286,000  00 

Silver  coin e.984,896  18 

Silver  Treasury  certificates.    1. 464,4^0  00 

Legal-tender  notes 

United  States  certificates  of  deposit  for 

legal-tender  notes 

Jive  per  cent  redemption  ftind 

Due  m>m  United  States  Treasurer 


$l,225,^89.fi80  99 

4.566,688  7» 

857.047,650  09 

16,844,000  »n 

l.\492,10O  OO 

66.998,620  86 

122.0«6,10«  76 

76,078,227  T6 

18,40^748  4» 

46,998,406  41 

6,180,505  tfS 

6,472,686  &S 

16,281,815  6T 

166.951,194  Pi 

26,844,775  OO 

401,814  JO 


106,427,169  ^ 
68,478,421  9^ 

8,476,000  OO 

16,778.491  Ifl 

2,180,678  2T 


Total $2,860,798,467  Oir 


LIABILrriES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Surplus  fund 

Other  undivided  profits 

National-bank  notes  issued  . . .  $819,788,180 
Amount  on  hand 4.507,265 

Amount  outstanding 

State-bank  notes  outstanding 

Dividends  unpaid 

Individual  deposits 

United  States  deposits 

Deposits  of  United  States  disbursing  offi- 
cers  


8484,888,492  09 
18r>.930,9erf  81 
66.848,816  94 


816.280,926  00 

207.278  Oft 

6.806,067  82 

1,066,901,719  86 

9,622,808  66 

8,786.26a  80 
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igbt  ftirwtrd |2,0T3,7it,si»  6S  This  CBQ  Only  be  done  under  the  present  law 

S^bSSSllTblSce™::;::^             n'J^l'jS  SS  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  stociiholders 

d biib ndiaeoontud e,7a8,iG4  45  of  the  bank  previously  closed;  the  object  of 

»"® «»^^^'^  M  ^;hig  ig  ^f^  prcveut  the  disregard  of  the  rights 

1 $2,86a,79J,467  09  of  any  of  the  stockholders.     The  provisions 

of  section  6  relate  to  the  retirement  and  issue 
I  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  circulating  notes  to  extended  national  banks. 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  a  bill  was  intro-  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  cause  all  notes 
providing  for  the  extension  of  tlie  cor-  issued  by  banks  after  their  extension  to  be  of 
existence  of  national  banks,  embodying  a  new  design  easily  distinguished  from  notes 
commendations  of  the  Comptroller  of  issued  previous  to  extension,  so  that  the  latter 
rrency.  It  was  subsequently  reported  to  may  be  called  in  and  destroyed, 
•use  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  For  the  first  three  years  after  extension,  as 
icy,  with  several  important  amendments,  the  notes  of  old  design  are  redeemed,  notes  of 
ter  a  lengthy  discussion  passed  May  80,  the  new  design  are  issued  to  the  bunk ;  after 
The  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  in  three  years  have  elapsed,  the  bank  is  required 
particulars,  and  passed  that  body  June  to  deposit  lawful  money  to  retire  such  of  the 
y  a  vote  of  84  to  14,  and  was  subse-  notes  of  old  design  as  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
7  passed  in  the  House  July  10th.  Upon  sented  for  redemption.  It  is  especially  enacted 
port  of  the  conference  committee  the  that  all  gains  which  may  bo  derived  from  bank- 
as  yeas  110,  nays  79,  not  voting  101,  notes  lost  and  destroyed  shall  accrue  to  tho 
e  bill  was  approve!  by  the  President  Covernment.  Virtually  this  was  the  case  be- 
!,  1832.  fore,  but  a  specific  provision  now  places  the 
first  three  sections  exhibit  the  method  matter  beyond  controversy.  By  the  same  sec- 
cedure  by  which  national  banks  whose  tion,  the  provision  that  the  expense  of  prepar- 
)  of  succession  are  about  to  expire  can  ing  plates  for  new  circulating  notes  shall  be 
their  charters.  In  briet^  any  such  bank  borne  by  the  banks,  which  had  been  the  rule 
ithin  two  years  previous  to  the  date  at  before,  is  made  applicable  to  extending  banks, 
its  corporate  existence  would  otherwise  Section  7  obviates  some  difliculties  which 
ate,  by  the  vote  of  shareholders  own-  would  liave  been  encountered  by  banks,  the 
t  less  than  two  thirds  of  its  capital  stock,  corporate  existence  of  which  might  expire  with- 
ita  corporate  existence  for  twenty  years  out  their  stockholders  having  taken  any  action 
ihe  date  of  the  expiration  of  its  original  for  their  extension.  Under  the  previous  law 
of  succession,  and  its  legal  status  as  a  as  interpreted  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
ation  is  tho  same  as  if  at  the  time  of  Court,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  na- 
ginal  organization  it  had  had  a  char-  tional  bank  after  its  period  of  succession  hnd 
period  of  forty  years  instaad  of  twenty  expired,  was  no  longer  a  corporation,  was  le- 
gally dead,  could  not  sue  or  be  sued, 
ion  4  mikes  this  view  clear,  enacting  Under  this  view,  the  affairs  of  a  bank  in  such 
13  association  shall  preserve  its  identity,  a  condition  would  have  been  leil  in  great  con- 
I  the  same  after  extension  as  before.  fusion.  Its  directors  could  not  act,  its  prop- 
proviso  in  this  section  changes  the  law  erty  could  not  be  sold,  nor  could  it  collect 
in  force,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  amounts  due  from  its  debtors.  Its  affairs  would 
s  by  or  against  national  banking  associa-  have  been  thrown  into  a  condition  which  could 
Under  the  old  law  national  banks  had  only  be  arranged  by  a  court  of  equity,  or  per- 
1  suits  by  and  a?ainst  them  certain  rights  haps  by  the  courts  under  State  statutes.  This 
d  by  statute  which  placed  them  upon  a  section  provides  for  a  continuation  of  the  fran- 
nt  footing  from  State  or  private  banks  chise  of  expiring  national  banking  associations 
inkers  located  in  the  same  places;  but  which  do  not  extend  until  such  time  as  their 
"oviso  places  national  banks  in  all  suits  affairs  are  finally  liquidated, 
against  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  Under  the  old  law,  any  bank,  without  re- 
banks  and  bankers,  except  as  to  suits  be-  gard  to  capital,  could  be  authorized  to  com- 
them  and  the  United  States,  or  its  ofii-  mence  business,  or  to  continue  to  do  business, 
id  agents.  upon  a  deposit  of  $50,000  in  bonds,  without 
tion  5  provides  how  any  stockholder  not  regard  to  the  capital  stock.  Thus,  a  bank 
ing  to  the  extension  of  the  corporate  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  was  required  to  de- 
ace  of  the  bank  in  which  he  holds  stock,  posit  $50,000  in  bonds,  and  a  bank  with  a  oapi- 
rithdraw  from  such  bank  and  secure  the  tal  of  $500,000  was  required  to  deposit  no  more, 
of  his  stock.  It  also  contains  a  further  Under  section  8,  banks  with  a  capital  of 
o  modifying  previously  existing  law  as  to  $150,000,  or  less,  can  now  do  business  upon  a 
ganization  of  new  associations.  Prior  to  deposit  of  bonds  equal  to  a  quarter  of  their 
issage  of  this  act,  the  stockholder?  of  a  capital.  Thus,  a  bank  of  $50,000  is  required 
lal  bank  which  had  been  placed  in  volun-  to  deposit  $12,500  in  bonds;  of  $150,000'capi- 
quidation,  could  under  a  decision  of  the  tal,  $87,500  in  bonds.  Above  $150,000 'capital, 
Qey-General  organize  a  new  bank,  taking  $50,000  in  bonds  is  still  the  mininrram  required, 
ime  of  the  one  previously  closed.  This  section  also  provides  that  the  amount  of 
VOL.  xxn. — 20    A 
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ciroulating  uotes«liaIl  not  in  any  case  exceed  ferred  to,  187  new  national  banks  were  orgai 

90  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds.  ized  during  the  calendar  year  ended  Decemb< 

Previously,  also,  this  was  practically  the  limit,  81,  1882,  and  were  authorized  to  cotumenc 

but  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  con-  business  with  a  capital  of  $16,642,800. 

strnction  of  a  section  of  -the  revised  statutes  Section  12  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  &i 

under  which  it  was  claimed  by  some  that  upon  proved  July  12,  1882,  reads  as  follows: 

**4  per  cents,"  90  per  cent  of  the  current  mar-  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authoriie 

ket  value  could  be  issued^  altltough  no  such  and  directed  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  with  tb 

issue  was  ever  made  to  any  bank.  Ti-easurer  or  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  Statei 

Th.  second  proviso  of  section  8  requires  ^rtStef  «or\^en:Stt''n^f' n"?t' ^^  ^ 
banks  m  voluntary  •liquidation,  when  making  twenty  dollars  each,  correspondhig  with  the  denomi 
a  final  deposit  of  lawful  money  to  retire  their  nations  of  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deoosito 
circulation,  to  be  as8esse<l  for  the  cost  of  re-  for  or  representing  the  certificates  of  depot^it  siudl  b 
deeming  thwr  notes  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  retwned  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  sam 
TT  :«.«j  C4.„*^„  Tik^^^  ix-«u«  1  ^  u  4.  *•  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  foi 
Uittted  States.  These  banks  had  heretotore  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  re 
escaped  paymg  any  cost  of  redemption  of  their  oelved  may  be  reissued ;  and  such  certificates,  as  «ls< 
notes,  as  had  also  the  bank  retiring  circulation  silver  certificates,  wben  held  bv  any  national  bank- 
under  the  act  of  June  20,  1874.  The  cost  of  "»«  association,  shall  be  counted,  as  part  of  its  lawfuj 
redemption  in  all  these  cases  had  been  assessed  ^^^^'y  «^d  no  national bankmg.association  shaUbc 
xu  1'  ""  *-"?""  vfww  M»v*  uv^u  oao^oo^u  ^  member  of  any  clearing-house  in  which  such  cer- 
npon  the  active  banks,  but  now  both  banks  tificates  shall  not  be  receivable  in  the  settlement  of 
in  voluntary  liquidation  and  banks  retiring  a  clcarin£>bouse  balances :  Ptovidtd^  That  tlic  Secretary 
portion  of  their  circulation  are  required  to  bear  ot*  the  Treasury  shall  suspend  the  isMsue  of  such  gold 

their  share  ef  the  general  cost  of  redemption  of  «^^1*^*^*  ^*^«°«^«f  ^«  *f  «^*  f^^  /°\<i  "^.^i 

««.4.:^««i  i.«»i.  «««.^-4.  *u^T» r\      \j,         „  pold  bullion  m  the  Treasury  reserved  lor  the  redcmp- 

national-bank  notesat  theTreasury  Department.  ^^^  ^f  United  States  notes  falls  below  ei(K),000,Ooi: 

Sdotion  9  regolates  the  deposit   of  lawful  and  tlie  provisions  of  section  5207  of  the  Kevified 

money  by  national  banks  for  the  purpose  of  Statutes  shall  be  applicable  to  the  certificates  herein 

retiring  their  circulation.     Previously,  circula-  authorized  and  directed  to  be  issued, 

tion  might  be  retired  and  bonds  withdrawn  The  effect  of  this  proviso  is  to  prevent  the 

down  to  the  minimam  limit,  by  the  deposit  of  holders  of  legal-tender  notes  from  too  rapidly 

lawful  money.    This  was  a  great  convenience  and  freely  presenting  them  for  redemption  in 

to  the  banks,  by  enabling  them  to  take  oat  gold  coin,  in  order  to  deposit  the  latter  and 

bonds  bearing  a  high  rate  of  premium,  and  secure  gold  certificate;*.    The  amount  of  gold 

afterward   putting  in  other  bonds,  wben  the  certificates  issued  to  December  80,  1882,  wafi 

market  was  more  favorable  for  their  purchase.  $64,619,840,  of  which  sum  $26,105,080  wai 

It  was  feared  that  the  banks  might,  in  the  free  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 

exercise  of  this  right,  bring  about  a  severe  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  gold 

contraction  of  the  currency ;   it  was,  there-  during  the  calendar  year  1882  wns  $26,818,551 

fore,  provided  that,  except  for  the  withdrawal  The  deposits  of  bullion  and  coin,  exclnsivi 

of   called    bonds,  not  mere  than  $8,000,000  of  redeposits,  were,  of  gold,  $41,921,268.76. 

shall  be  deposited  in  any  calendar  month  ;  that  and  of  silver,  including  purchases,  $85,161, 

no  bank  retiring  circulation  by  deposit  of 'law-  254.49,  making  a  total  of  $77,082,518.25;  oJ 

ful  money  can  receive  new  circulation  again  which  $18,900,182.67  of  gold  and  $2,172,287.' 

for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  time  of  48  of  silver  were  again  deposited,  making  the 

making  such  deposit.    If  more  than  $8,000,000  total  amount  received  and  operated  upon  dur* 

in  lawful  money  are  offered  in  any  calendar  ing  the  year  at  all  the  mints  and  assay-ofiicef 

month,  the  deposits  are  received  and  acted  $60,821,896.88  of  gold  and  $87,883,491.92  oj 

upon  in  their  order,  and  the  overplus  in  one  silver,  a  total  of  $98,154,888.26. 

month  becomes  entitled  to  precedence  in  the  The  deposits  of  domestic  production  were 

next  month.  gold,  $31,878,248.82,  and  silver,  $31,400,792.- 

Section  10  does  away  with  the  limit  previ-  95,  a  total  of  $62,779,041.77;  of  foreign  bull- 

ously  imposed,  that  no  bank  organized  after  ion  and  coin,  gold,  $8,888,619.78,  and  of  sil 

July  12,  1870,  should  receive  over  $500,000  in  ver,  $2,788,039.84;  of  United  States  coin,  gold, 

circulating  notes.     It  also  removes  the  ambi-  $409,148.91,  of  silver,  $587,529.48,  a  total  ol 

guity  previouslv  existing  in  the  law  relative  to  $996,67^.84;  and  of  jewelry,  plate,  etc.,  gold 

United  States  bonds  bearing  less  than  5  per  $1,795,246.25,  silver,  $884,892.27. 

cent  interest,  and  provides  that  any  United  Coinage   of  Calendar   Yeab  1882. — Th< 

States  bonds  bearing  interest  may  "be  received  total  number  of  pieces  struck  during  the  year 

from  national  banks  as  a  basis  for  the  issue  of  and  their  value,  were  ns  follow :  fieces,  88, 

circulating  notes.     It  also  provides  that  the  805,831;  of  which  7,215,831  were  gold;  81, 

amount  issued  to  any  bank  shall  not  exceed  507,000  silver,  and  50,083,000,  one,  three,  an( 

90  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock,  and  that  the  "five  cent  pieces;  valued  at  $94,820,120. 

amount  issued  upon  bonds  shall  not  exceed  90  The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureai 

per  cent  of  their  current  market  value  if  less  of  Statistics,  presents  in  the  order  of  magni 

than  par,  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  90  per  tude  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  int^ 

cent  of  their  par  value.  the  United  States  by  articles,  dunng  the  fisca 

Under  the  provisions  cflT'the-act  above  re-  years  1881  and  1882: 
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ABTICUS. 


Soprtod  mokaaes: 

S«sw 

MolMaea,  meteda,  simp  of  sugar-cane,  etc 

Total 

SBl,  tad  ouDafihctures  of: 

Sak,  raw 

Mtnaftctnrea  of 

Total 

Iroo  ud  rteel,  and  mannfactares  of: 

Pl^-iroo 

CutiJi^ 

Bar-iron 

BoUeriron 

Band,  hoop,  and  scroll  iron 

Baiiroad  ban  or  rails,  of  iron ^ 

Stkcet-iron 

Old  and  scrap  iron 

Hardware    

Aacb<n«,  cables,  and  chains,  of  all  kinds 

ICaehinery 

fWanna 

Steel  tatfota,  bara,  aheets,  and  wire 

Sailroad-ban  or  rails  of  steel 

Outkrv 

flies 

8awa  sad  tools  

Other  mannihctares  of  iron  and  steel,  not  ebewhere  specified 

Total  iroQ  and  steel,  and  msnufactares  of 

Wool  and  manufiictares  of : 

Wool,  raw , 

Maaufhetares  of , 

Total 

Caiw 

Hictaieala,  drugs,  djea.  and  medicines 

Oxtoa.  and  manofhetores  of: 

Cotton,  raw 

MaattUKtarea  of 

Total 

nid«  and  skins,  otiier  than  ftirs 

Ha,  aad  manotictares  of , 

Tea ; 

Bnadjtoffs  aad  other  fkrlnaoeoas  food. 

Rax,  aad  mannfactares  of : 

Flax,  raw , 

Maaoiaeturea  of , 

Total 

Ftoits  of  all  kinds,  including  nuts , 

J^a-nihbCT  and  gutu-percha,  and  manufactures  of 

f  aod,  aad  nianuiSctarea  of.  , 

Uttber.  and  manuCactures  of 

iite  aad  other  grassea,  and  manufhctures  of : 

Eaw. 

Maao&cmrea  of. ,. , .]..!!.!..!!.....!..!!.! 

Ttttal 

Jaey  goods,  perftamerj,  and  cosmetics 

■tses.  spirits,  and  cordials , 

Tflfcsttjo,  aad  mannflacturea  of. *....!!...'.*!.*.*.....' 

nadoos  stones !!*.!!'."*   .'.!*..!!! 

JwWona,  Inclnding  eggs  and  fish !!.....!!!!!...!.!.!!!.!!!!!!!! 

jwa.  dmsed  and  ondrrased »...!.'!!....!!!*...*!!!.*!!!!!!!!!!! 

«rtbea,  stone,  and  china  ware !*'!!!        '..'.'. 

TO  awl  rlaaaware ........... 

Haan.  and  mannfactares  of; 

itfamifactores  of *.  !!!...!...!!.!!.....!!!..!!,!!..*.'  i]!  i !  i  i  i  i 

Total. 

^Mr  materials. 

^rtidea,  the  produce  or  manulhcture  of  the  United  States,  broaght  back .'..'.'.. 
Aii^nala,  living -^         » 

Ntatnea      !!!!"!'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!! 

Mttoos  <rf  an  kinds,  and  button  materials! ...!...!!!!!..!!...!!..!.!.'.!!. 

Jwka,  pamphlets,  engravtnga,  snd  other  publications 

^>v  aad  i)«lm-l«afl  and  manulhctures  of. 

0*^  of  afl  kinds .....^ '...'.'.*..*.*.'.!!!!;*!!! 

^^iga,  ehromo-Hthographs,  photograph8,'and  statuaiy.. *.*.*.*..'..*.'.*!  .^ 

««»,  and  manuftctores  oi;  not  elsewhere  specified. 

{pesofkUkinds .77. 

jatrhee  and  watch  materials. 

BaQsehold  and  peraooal  effects,  old  aad  in  use,  of  Mrsons  srrtVing  from  for 
«%B  eoontrtes 


18»S. 


1881. 


ValiMfc 


Per  cent 
ol  toul. 


$90,072,048 
1^0,896,974^ 

♦  100,469,022 


18- SO 


♦12,890,893 
8i\flift.&67 


$5!,OT.%959 


$9,218,556 

91,588 

8,159,499 

17,7C8 

59,640 

2,292,994 

788,794 

8,864.925 

78,938 

159,514 

2,027,640 

1,496,910 

18,841,052 

7,147,949 

1,959,978 

175,482 

29,692 

6,026,864 


$51,877,688 


$11,096,050 
87.861.520 


$4^457,570 

$46,041,609" 
40,755,510 


$769,844 
84,851,292 


$85,141,186 


$27,841,126 
21,641,178 
19,892,102 
19,295,094 


$1,502,645 
^J20,546 

$19,223,198 


$18,518,606 
14,586.927 
14.582.604 
12,145,761 


$4,710,192 
5,662,190 

1P,372,882 


$10,212,101 
9.649,588 
9,847,762 
8,444^5 
8.081,285 
8.080,970 
6,979,650 
6,684,871 


$6,110,152 
182,168 


$6,292,810 

"$6,^47188" 
5,796,898 
4,612,989 
4,660,120 
8.940,860 
8,578,924 
8,449.041 
8,042,996 
8,086.822 
8.026.581 
2,608.281 
2,584,420 

2,429,028 


716 


7-09 


6  69 


6*85 
5*62 


4s»5 


8-64 
2-99 
2*68 
2  66 


2-65 

'2-56 
2-01 
201 
1-66 


1*48 


-41 

-86 

29 

17 

11 

111 

•96 

•92 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•87 


•63 
•80 
•66 
•64 
•54 
•49 
•48 
•42 
•42 
•42 
•86 
-86 

-84 


1 
Per  cent 

ValuM.            of  total 

1   imports. 

$56,261,880      

7.1*22.1^58  1   

♦18.414,2-8        14  ^58 

$10,SSP,2W      

82.050,7U1      

♦42.944,1.65  |      6  68 

$8,7C6,461 

11,783 

2,507,658 

4,097 

8f  4,744 

8,624.720 

610,404 

6,881,608 

77,869 

99.800 

1,668,805 

1,166,860 

6,218,458 

6,507,048 

1,S61,676 

147,488 

14,475 

6,222,908 

$467476,747 


7  28 


$9,708,968 
81,156,426 


♦40.860.894 


$W,784;891 
86,590,478 


$757,809 
81,219.829 

$«1. 970.687 


♦27,477,019 
16,191,960 
21,W»4,613 
10,668,675 


$1,462,289 
16.169,176 

$17,621,466 


$12^66,529 
11,242,152 
11,661,801 
10,5S6,842 


$4,026,029 
4,958,408 


$8,208,927 
6.742,201 
6,271,778 
6.882,511 
6,220.568 
7,001,649 
6,679,989 
6,878,025 


$4,047,472 
197,816 


$4,244,788 

'$6,245,61>1 
4,957,483 
8,972,886 
674,228 
8,128,989 
2,963,269 
4,864,438 
2,f5S,722 
2,546.616 
1.687,944 
1,700,267 
2,091,(i99 

2,886,216 


6  86 

■^64" 
5-69 


4-97 


4-27 
2-83 
827 
1-66 


2^74 


1-92 
1-76 
1-81 
r65 

•  •«••• 

$tt,9S4,487  I      1  40 


1-2S 
1-86 

•98 
1-80 

•97 
109 
1-02 

'91 


06 


•>2 
•77 
•62 
•14 
•49 
•46 

•40 
•40 
•26 
•26 
•88 

•87 
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ARTICLES. 


Baeds 

Cool,  bituminoiiB 

Paper,  and  monu&ctares  of,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  and  ouuiufkctares  of 

Dye-woods  tn  sticks 

Salt .-. 


$2,84e,892 

2.]8»,298 

2,084,289 

1,90:^,508 

1,741,896 

l,678,ftl5 

l,fiSO,tU 

l,ft28,998 

1,865,405 

1,218,118 

1,124,216 

1,082,855 

970,826 

980,071 

856,629 

712,781 

632,886 

{»64,128 

490,588 

459,954 

^^9,684 

24,864,655 

Total $724,689,574 


Musical  instruments 

Cocoa,  crude  and  manufiictnred,  not  tnelnding  chocolate 

Clothing  (except  of  silk  and  hosiery,  ete.,  of  cotton  and  wool) , 

Paints  of  aU  kinds 

Cork,  bark  and  wood,  unmanofiictared... 

Bristles 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  other  malt  liquors 

Marble  and  stone,  and  noanufacturos  of 

Ouano,  except  from  bonded  islands 

Jewelry,  ana  other  manuftctores  of  gold  and  silver 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of. 

Copper,  and  manu(iEu;tures  of 

Barks,  used  for  tanning 

Saltpeter 

Bol  ting-cluths 

All  other  articles 


IMS. 


ValoM. 


lUOOU 


188L 


P«.r  MBt 
oftoUl. 

YaloM. 

•82 

$1,984,929 

•80 

2,008,974 

•29 

1,641.840 

•26 

l,58S,40a 

•24 

1,676,147 

•28 

«,090,57S 

•22 

l,474,ni 

•21 

1,082,276 

•19 

1,818,881 

•17 

997,418 

•15 

768,108 

•14 

911,519 

•18 

75-,169 

•18 

927,752 

•12 

421.188 

•10 

870,684 

•09 

4€0.178 

08 

689,815 

•07 

601,^92 

•06 

8(5.745 

•05 

829,289 

8-86 

20,886.585 

1642,664,628     1( 


The  following  table  will  show  the  valae  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  with  eat 
the  principal  foreign  countries  and  their  dependencies,  for  the  calendar  year  1882: 


COUNTRIES. 


United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland). . 

France 

Oermany..^ 

WS8T  IXDIXS. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bico 

British  West  Indies 

Ilayti  and  8an  Domingo 

French  West  Indies 

Dutch  W.-st  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

ToUl 


British  North  American  provinces 

Brazil  

Belgium 

China,  including^  Hong-Kong 

Netherlands 


British  East  Indies.. 
Dutch  East  Indies.. 
French  East  Indies. 

Total 


East  Iimnts. 


Italy 

Mexico 

Kossla , 

Spain 

Japan , 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Venezuela , 

Spanish  [wssesslons,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico . 

BritUh  pND.sseMlons  In  Australasia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Argentine  Republic 

Denmark , . , 

Urusruay 

CentRil  American  states  and  British  Hondoras.. . 
Portugal 

GiriAlfAB. 

British  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana , 

French  Guiana. , 

Total 


Sweden  and  Norw.iv 

British  possessions  In  Africa  and  adjacent  Islands 

Austria 

Turkey 

ChUl 

Gibraltar *.!*.*..*.!*.!.!!!.* 

AU  other  countries  and  ports,  not  dMwhere  speclhed. 


$1,722,561 
2,92^9f9 
1,586.668 
1.186.611 
2,81^924 
903.267 
4,281,889 

Total I    $767,981,946 


Export!. 


$899,682,056 
54,480.794 
56,845,810 

17,489,675 

6,102.846 

8,972,781 

1,791,469 

619,641 

727,270 


$82,658,182 


$46,051,181 

•9,067,659 

8630  '.SOS 

8,774,422 

16,649,095 

2,996.0S6 

2,248,814 

21,000 


$5,260,400 


Impoft 


$199.87R.I 
97,665.: 
&is486; 

82.880, 
7,87S, 
4,419, 
2,84, 
1,187, 
670. 


$951,741. 


$49,44a 
49,297, 
28,840, 
19,495, 
10,216, 

17,966. 
8,S97, 


$21,856, 


$11,087,692 

16271,766 

12,855,849 

14.158,887 

8,291,464 

6,597,S09 

2,218,807 

858.236 

10,282.849 

8,116,986 

2,981,400 

8,804,819 

1,5*7,814 

2.407,525 

4,684,811 

1,896,256 
879,U8 
102,702 


$2,878,091 


$12,657, 
7.977, 
2,462. 
7.18S. 

16,194. 
5,612, 
6,890.: 

10,982, 
4,497. 
&,148. 
6,776, 
441, 
6,102, 
6.707,: 
1,262, 

498, 
_       24 

$4,757, 


$1,979. 

2,216. 

2.68T, 

2,177. 

976, 

4. 

9.f4a 


$7&2,S4a. 
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Ew  England  States. — 1.  Mains.  In  the 
and  vfdue  of  her  sea-fisheries,  Maine 
econd  only  to  Massachusetts : 

mplofed:  sml,  1 1,071 ;  rlTor,  1^1 li,MS 

mployod 606 

ofuma 17,688 

oata ^SWO 

l«peDd«iit  oa   flsbenr  IndoitriM:   tea, 

H;  rirer,  $7S,8<hi $8,454,809 

r  prodactA  M I  hey  come  troxn  the  water : 

.0^.449;  nrer,  4;780,244 «0«.T7a698 

aine.aeft $l,7tfU,64i) 

f  prodaeta,  aa  prepared  for  market :  aea, 

HIS;  riyer,  8,794,1*) 119,918,228 

lent  of  ralue  by  preparation $1,823,829 

-iTer-prodaets  aa  adld. $126,046 

«a-prodacU  (markeUble) $8,614,173 

ie<^prodacto $8,789,224 

Idition  to  the  12,662  persons  actually 
I  in  the  fisheries,  there  is  a  large  nam- 
tlojed  in  transporting  products  to  larger 
i,  in  building  and  repairing  vessels,  in 

boxo3,  barrels,  cans  for  packing  fish, 
robably  some  2,500  are  thus  employed, 

a  total  of  over  15,000.  Estimating  that 
er  part  of  these  have  families,  it  is  prob- 
at  about  48,000  (equd  to  7i  per  cent 

population  of  the  State)  derive  their 
ipport  fi*om  the  fishery  industries.  It 
also  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  the  prod- 

the  consumer  is  largely  increased  in 

ways  (by  transportation  charges,  etc.), 
;,  adding  some  $8,000,000  to  the  sum 

above,  this  cost  is  equal  to  nearly 
000. 

ew  Hampshire  : 

emplored:  in  Teaaels  and  boata,  876; 

8S 414 

treated  (veaaeLs,  boata,  neta,  whanrea, 

$209,465 

pcoducta  (10,400,294  poanda  flah) $17^6^4 

'oMoehusetU  : 

mplof  ed  In  reaaela  and  boata,  aa  onrera 

kers,cte 20,117 

>r  flabermen :  reaael,  12,867 ;  boat,  4,i»S.  17, 1 6ft 

nployed l,0i)7 

plo/ed 6.749 

»r  boats  and  Tesaola 81,081 

treated  (reaaela,  boata,  nets,  boikUnga, 

»14,8H4M 

fOahaseaafht 84l,98VJ8i 

r  Inbstera,  cUma,  oratera,  etc. 1.275,000 

I  prepared  for  market 221,666,174 

VeaboondiUon $8,494,910 

I  bjT  coring $I,W7,646 

te  of  fish  aa  sold $5,054,900 

le  ot  lobatera.  clams,  oystera,  etc $997,518 

le  of  whale-flshery $2,039.8«7 

le  of  prodaeta  placed  on  market $8,141,760 

sr  eent  aa  expens.'a,  ani  proflta  of  deal- 

Iciog  wholr-aale  ralue $10,117,187 

r  lee  oaed  for  flah  preaerration 75.0(KKO<)0 

faalt  need  for  earing 70,000,000 

east  5,000  additional  persons  are  em- 
in  building  vessels,  making  nets,  boxes, 
icluding  families  of  fishermen  and  others 
ent  on  fisheries,  it  is  estimated  that  100,- 
>ple  rely  upon  this  industry  for  support, 
kre  eleven  customs  districts  in  Massachu- 
Of  these,  Gloucester  ranks  firtt,  pro- 
in  fact,  more  than  half  the  entire  yield 
State;  New  Bedford,  Barnstable,  and 
,  rank  next. 


4.  Rhode  Island: 

Persons  empk>yed:  ressels,  536;   boats,  1,066; 

carers,  packers,  etc.  7od 2,801 

Capital  invested  (vessels,  boaU,  nets,  etc.) $596,678 

Value  of  prodaeta  (88,049,976  pounds  fish) $SbO,91ft 

5.  Connecticut: 

Persons  empkyjed :  reasela,  1,544;  boata,  1,041 ; 

carers,  packers,  etc.,  546 8,181 

Gapiul  invested  (ressels.  btiata,  neta,  etc.) $l,421,o2u 

Value  of  products  (88,5u9,867  pounds  fish,  includ- 
ing whale-oil,  wtialebone,  menlioden-oil,  etc.). .  $1,456,866 

II.  Middle  States. — i.  New  York:  The 
fisheries  of  New  York  and  the  other  Middle 
States  are  arranged  under  three  heads,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a.)  Sea-Flaheries: 
Persons  employed :  fishermen,  8,056 ;  shoresmen, 

522;  factory-handa,  851 8,929 

Vessels,  218;  boats,  1.725;  total 1,938 

Capital  inrested  (veaaela,  boata,  traps,  nets,  fltcto- 

riea.etc) $1,706,810 

Pounda  of  sea-products  taken  (including  lobsters, 

eraba,clam8) 818,482,478 

Valae  to  fiahermen $2,468,695 

(5.)  Btrer  and  Lake  Flaheries : 

Persons  employed 1,(^ 

Vessels,  12;  boats,602 514 

Capital  inreated  (reasela.  boats,  nets,  etc. ) $157,386 

Pounds  of  products  (shad,  sturgeon.  Iake-fi8h,etc  >  7.787,600 

Value $819,820 

(e.)  Oyster- Fisheries: 
Persons  empk>yed:  fishermen,  1,956;  shoresmen, 

766 2.724 

Vessels,  426;  boata,  1,714 2.140 

Capital  inrested  (reaaela,  boata,  ahore  property).  $1,018,960 

Buahela  of  oysters 1 .048,800 

Enhanced  ralue  by  preparation  for  market $588,750 

Total  ralue  aa  aold $1,577,050 

S,  New  Jersey : 

(a.)  Bea-Fisheriea : 
Persons  employed :  fishermen,  4,254 ;  shoresmen, 

85;  fsctory-hands,  742 4.4S1 

Vessels,  89;  boata,  8,2C5>total 8,804 

Capital  inreated  (reasela,  boato,  traps,  nets,  etc ).  $456,684 
Pounds  of  sea-products  (including  lobsters,  crabs, 

clama) 48,574.486 

Value  to  fishermen $1,004,589 

(b.)  Birer  and  Lake  FIsherleat 

Persons  employed. 84t 

Vessels.  6;  boats,  100 106 

C'«piUl  inreated  (reaaela.  boata,  neta,  etc.) $90,168 

Pounda  of  prodaeta  (alcMrirea,  ahad,  mixed  rirer- 

fiab,etc) 2,752,000 

Value $91,485 

(o.)  Oyster-Flaheriea : 
Peraona  empk>red :  fishermen,  2,605;  shoresmen, 

872 2,917 

Veaaela,575;  boata,  1,400-totaL 1.976 

Capital  inrested  (reasela,  boata,  neta,  etc.) $1,057,000 

Buahela  of  oraters 1,975,000 

Enhanced  ralue  by  preparation  for  market f  1 10,629 

Total  rahie  aa  sold $2,080,626 

S,  Pennsylvania: 

(a.)  8«a-Fisheriea: 

Persons  employed 101 

Vessels  and  boats 16 

Capital  inreated, $28,440 

Pounda  of  sea-producta  sold  fresh 600,000 

Value $36,000 

{b.)  Ulrer  and  Lake  Fisheries: 

Persons  employed:  fishermen,  414 ;  shoresmen,  8T.  451 

Vessels,  8;  boata,  143 151 

Capital  inrested $96,870 

Pounds  producU  (shad,  Uke-flsh,  etc.) 23'»,000 

Value $96,550 

(c.)  Oysters: 

Bushels  rehandled 250.000 

Value  aa  enhanced $187,500 

4-  Delaware: 

(a.^  Sea-Fisheriea: 
Persons  employed:  fishermen,  912;  shoresmen, 

24 986 

Boato 589 

Capital  inrested $88,906 
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Ponnds  of  sea-products  (tscladlng  lobsters,  crabs, 

etc.) 6,528,968 

Value $102,854 

ib.)  River  and  Lake  Fisheries : 
Persoos  employed:  fisbermes,  460;  shoresmen, 

W 618 

Vessels,  3 ;  boata,  150— total 158 

Capital  invested $10Q,b26 

Pounds  of  products  (including  alewives,  shad, 

sturgeon,  etc.) 4,296,250 

Value $141,116 

(c.)  Oy  ster- Fisheries : 
Persons  employed:  fishermen,  820;  shoresmen, 

80;  fllctory-hAnd^215 1,065 

Vesaels,65;  boats,  800-totil 865 

Capital  invested $146,500 

Bushels  of  oysters 800.000 

Bushels  of  oysters  rebandled 884.500 

Enhanced  value $187,600 

Total  valueas  sold $687,725 

1.  New  York  ranka  fourth  in  the  list  of 
fish-producing  States.  Her  menhaden-fisheries 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other 
State.  The  value  of  her  oyster-fisheries  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  States, 
except  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey. 
More  soft-clams  are  here  obtained  than  any- 
where else;  and  in  shad-fisheries  she  ranks 
third  on  the  list. 

2.  New  Jersey  is  sixth  on  the  list.  Her 
oyster-products  are  exceeded  only  by  Maryland 
and  Virjnnia.  Crab- fisheries  are  more  exten- 
sive in  New  Jersey  than  in  any  other  State.  In 
menhaden-fisheries  she  stands  fifth,  but  her 
river-fisheries  are  unimportant. 

3.  Pennsylvania  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
oyster  industry.  Sea-fishing  is  confined  to  sea- 
bass,  shad,  sturgeon,  etc.,  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

4.  Delaware.  The  oyster  industry  is  the 
principal  fishery  business  of  this  State,  over 
two  thirds  of  the  money  realized  by  fishermen 
being  derived  from  the  capture  and  sale  of  this 
species.  Other  fishery  interests  of  the  State 
are  limited.  There  is  some  net-fishing  for  shad, 
sturgeon,  etc.,  in  the  Delaware  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

5.  Further,  from  the  statistics  of  the  more 
important  species  taken  by  fishermen  of  the 
Middle  States,  it  appears  that  818,588,700 
pounds,  or  over  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
catch,  are  menhaden.  The  next  species  in  im- 
portance for  bulk  is  the  oyster,  and,  allowing 
seven  pounds  of  meat  for  each  bushel  of  shell- 
oysters,  there  results  28,288,100  pounds  of 
oyster-meats.  Of  other  species  are  taken  (in 
quantities  exceeding  5,000,000  pounds),  sque- 
teague,  11,063,500  pounds;  blue-fish,  6,710,800 
pounds;  hard-claros  (allowing  eight  pounds  of 
meat  to  the  bushel),  5,983,664  pounds;  codfish, 
6,247,000  pounds;  shad,  5,207,200  pounds. 
Fourteen  other  species  are  produced  in  quanti- 
ties ranging  from  1,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds 
each. 

GENERAL    SCMMART    OF    FISmNO   INTERESTS   OF  THE 

MIDDLE   STATES. 

Persons  employed 16,017 

Flshlng-veMcIs 1,211 

Tonnage  of  vessels 2P,57fl 

Fishinff-boats 8,501 

Cap! tnl  dependent  on  fishery  industries $4,.y9,S28 

Pounds  of  fish  sold  fresh  for  food C5.277,776 

Pounds  offish  salted  for  food 2,434,000 


Pounds  of  other  products  for  food St 

Pounds  of  miscellaneous  products  for  fertilizers 

and  other  purposes 81S 

Value  of  products  in  marketable  condition $t 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  62,00 
sons  in  the  Middle  States  are  largely  depe 
on  the  fisheries  for  a  livelihood.  Thousa 
others  have  more  or  less  interest  in  this  i 
try.  The  $8,874,899  represent  the  actual 
to  the  fishermen,  deducting  all  expenses, 
is,  of  course,  a  considerable  increase  fro 
producer  to  the  consumer,  which  mi 
roughly  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  Henc 
products  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Middle  £ 
as  they  finally  enter  into  consumption 
worth  nearly  $15,000,000. 

III.  SouTHEBN  Atlantic  States. — i.  i 
land: 

(a.)  8ea-Fisherles : 
Persons  employed :  fishermen,  275 ;  shoresmen, 

15;  flustonr-hands,  15. 

Vessels,  6;  boats,  200— toUl 

Capital  invested  (vessels,  boats,  nets,  factories,  etc) 
Pounds  of  products  (including  terrapin,  crabs, 

etc.) 6^ 

Value  to  fishermen. 

(b.)  River-Fisheries: 

Persons  employed  :  fishermen,  2,785 ;  shoresmen, 
451 

Vessels.  12 ;  boats,  928 

Capital  invested  (vessels,  boats,  nets,  shore-prop- 
erty)       I 

Founds  of  products  (olewlves,  shad,  mixed  fish, 
etc.) l^ 

Value  to  fishermen $ 

(c.)  Oyster  Indnstir : 
Persons  employed  :  fishermen,  18  748  ;    shores- 

trn^xk,  790 ;  flictoiy-hands,  8.b64 

Vessels,  1,46<);  boats,  1,825— total 

(.  apital  invested  (vessels,  boata,  shore-property, 

etc.) $€< 

Bushels  of  oysters 10, 

Bushels  of  oysters  rehandled 7,i 

Ktihanccd  value  by  preparation  for  market $V 

ToUl  value  OS  suld $4,' 

^.  Virginia: 

{a.)  Sea-Fisheries : 
Persons  employed :  fishermen,  1,880 ;  shoresmen, 

20 ;  fhctory-han  ds,  607 

Vessels,  119;  boats,  1,439— total 

Capital  invested  (vessels,  boats,  fiictories,  etc.) ...      I' 
Founds  of  products  (including  terrapiii,  crabs, 

etc.) 9S.! 

Value  to  fishermen |t 

(b.)  Klver- Fisheries: 

Persons  employed  :  fishermen,  2,534 ;  shoresmen, 
107 

Vessels,  2f);  boats,  1,259—  toUl 

Capital  invested  (ves8el%  boats,  nets,  shore-prop- 
erty, ttc.) (t 

Ponnds  of  products  (alewives,  shad,  mixed  fish, 
etc.)  12,' 

Value  to  fishermen |2 

(e.)  Oyster  Industry : 

Persons  employed :  fishermen,  14,280 ;  shores- 
men, 501 ;  factory-hands.  1,5TS 

Vessels,  1317 ;  boats,  4,481— total 

Capital  invested  (vessels,  boats,  shore-property, 
etc.) $1,5 

Bushels  of  oysters —      G,; 

Bushels  of  oysters  rehandled l.< 

Enhanced  value  by  preparation  for  market $'. 

Total  value  as  sola $2,: 

3,  North  Carolina: 

(a.)  Sea-Fisheries  : 
Persons  employed:  flshennen,  1,707  ;  shoresmen, 

lis :  factory-hands,  26 

Vessels,  4 ;  boats,  1,110— total 

Capital  invested  (vessels,  boats,  nets,  fiictories, 

etO II 

Founds  of  products  (including  terrapin,  turtle, 

crabs.ete.) 10,' 

Value  ta  fishermen $: 
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'  Fisheries: 

ployed:  fishermen,  2,823 ;  shoresmen, 

8,204 

hosts,  1.2<)4— total 1,217 

Mted  (vessels,  nets,  shore-property, 

...V..:.       $299,061 

products  (alewrlves,  shad,  mixed  fish, 

: 20,892,183 

lerrnea , $364,950 

ir  Industry : 

;>k>yed  :  fl;shcrmen,  1,000;  shoresmen, 

1,020 

boats,8lK) 890 

ssted  (vessels,  boats,  shore-property, 

$ea,soo 

•ysters 170,000 

ki  $6y,0iX) 

th  Carolina: 

^sheries : 

ployed  :  fishermen,  629 ;  shoresmen, 

.   658 

boats,  2:i7— total 247 

Btedi  vessels,  boats,  nets,  f!u:tories,eto  )       $42,175 
products  (including  terrapin,  crabs, 

4,749,400 

hermeui $168,125 

•Fisheries : 

ployed :  fishermen,  287;  shoresmen, 

boats,  21 7— total . . .' . .' .'  .* ." ! . .'  * .'  .* .  .*  .* .' !  219 

sted  (boaU,  nets,  etc.) $14,490 

roducts  (alewlves,  shad,  etc)  1,048.850 

bennen $89,857 

;r  Industry : 

iployed:  fishermen,  175;  shoresmen, 

,. 195 

;  boats,  100-total 110 

sted  (boats,  gear,  etc.) $12,250 

tvsters .'W),000 

lij $20,000 

rgia  : 

Fisheries : 

iployed:  fiBhermen,  121;  shoresmen, 

161 

66 

sted  (boats,  nets,  fiuitories.  etc.) $43,625 

products  (including  terrapin,  crabs, 

492,015 

liermen $19,220 

•-Fisheries : 

iployed  :  fishermen,  4S8 ;  shoresmen, 

511 

boats,  225 326 

sted  (boats,  nets,  etc.) $22,545 

products  (Including  shad,  mixed  fish. 

1,290.510 

beranen $65,768 

!r  Industry : 

Iployed :  fishermen,  800 ;  shoresmen, 

850 

100 

sted  ^boats.  gear,  etc.) $1^500 

»vsten 70,000 

1^ $85,000 

t  Florida : 

''isheries : 

iployed  :  fishermen,  228 ;  shoresmen, 

288 

245 

sted  (boats,  nets,  etc.) $27,794 

products  (including  terrapin,  turtle, 

etc) 1,479.800 

hermen $41,072 

r-  Fisheries : 

ipljyed:  fishermen,  170;  shoresmen, 

182 

S:^ 

sted  (boats,  nets,  etc.) $15,950 

(M^octs  (including  shad,  mixed  fish. 

667,450 

bermen $82,836 

!)r  Industry : 

ployed  :  fishermen,  50 ;  shoresmen,  6.  r6 

60 

tsted  (boats,  gear,  etc.) $6,100 

>y»ters 20.0()0 

W $5000 


1.  Maryland's-  place  io  sea-fisberj  is  unim- 
portantf  but  in  oyster  and  river  fisheries  she 
ranks  next  to  Massachusetts  in  the  value  of 
products,  and  first  od  the  list  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  The  oyster  interests  are 
more  important  than  in  any  other  State.  More 
shad,  too,  are  taken  than  in  any  other  State, 
and  she  ranks  second  only  to  l^rth  Carolina 
in  the  extent  and  value  of  her  alewife  (called 
herring)  fisheries*. 

2.  Virginia  ranks  seventh  on  the'list  of  fish- 
producing  States.  In  the  oyster-fishery  she 
ranks  second  to  Maryland.  Her  menhaden- 
fi^iery  is  much  increased ;  and  her  river-fish- 
eries are  important,  yielding  shad  and  alewives 
in  large  abundance. 

8.  North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  alewife- 
(called  herring-)  fishery,  the  catch  being  15^- 
520,000  pounds,  worth  $142,784.  The  shad 
taken  nearly  equal  those  of  Marylandy  Imt  bring 
higher  price,  owing  to  their  early  appearance 
in  Northern  markets.  In  the  mallet-fishery 
North  Carolina  is  second  only  to  Florida,  the 
catch  amounting  to  3,868,000  pounds,  worth 
$80,500. 

4.  South  Carolina  is  twentieth  in  the  list  of 
fish-producing  States.  Her  shrimp-fisheries 
are  more  important  than  those  of  any  other 
State.  In  1880  her  fishermen  secured  18,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $87,600.  Alewives,  shad, 
and  sturgeon  are  the  chief  fishes  caught. 

5.  Georgians  sea-fisheries  are  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, and  rank  lowest  on  the  list.  Her  river- 
fisheries  are  better,  shad  and  sturgeon  being 
the  principal  fish  caught. 

6.  Eastern  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic  coaet — 
fishing  chiefly  by  hook-and-line  and  oast-nets. 
Green-turtle  were  taken  on  Indian  Biver 
amounting  to  88,250  pounds,  valued  at  $6,000. 
Shad-fisheries  are  recent  but  extensive.  The 
yield  for  1880  was  251,700  pounds,,  valued  at 
$20,186. 

7.  Further,  it  appears  that  two  fifHis  of  the 
product  of  fishery  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
are  oyster-meats.  Menhaden  are  the  largest 
catch,  being  over  92,000,000  pounds.  Next  are 
alewives  (called  herring\  about  82,000,000' 
pounds,  and  shad,  nearly  11,000,000  pounds^ 
Mullet,  crabs,  blue-fish,  perch,  and  striped-bass 
are  taken  in  quantities  exceeding  2,000,000^ 
pounds ;  ax^d  nine  other  species  range  between 
1,000,000  and  2,000,000  pounds. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY    07    nSHINO     INTERESTS    OF    THE 

SOCTUERN    ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Persons  employed 52,418 

Ftshlnff-vessels 8,014 

TonLsge  of  same 60,S86 

FIshlnjr-boats 18,381 

Copital  dependent  on  fishery  Indnstries $8,951,722 

Pounds  of  fish  sold  firesh  fur  food 42,571,840 

Pounds  of  fish  salted  for  food 80,579,500 

Pound-*  of  products,  other  than  flsh.  f!>r  food 129,719,527 

Pounds  of  miscellaneous  products  for  fertilizers 

and  other  purposes.   ► 1W,68S,800 

Value  of  products  to  the  fishermen $9,602,787 

It  13  estimated  that  some  30,000  families  are 
represented  in  the  fishing  interests  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  that  the  total  number  of  people  de- 
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pendent  on  the  fisheries  scarcely  falls  below  tion  of  sabsidiary  canals.    The  dredge  upon 
200,000.  Fally  five  eighths  of  these  are  Ameri-  the  Galoosahatchee  entered  Lake  Okeechobee 
cans.    Excepting  a  few  foreigners,  chiefly  of  on  the  2l8t  of  December. 
Spanish  descent,   the  remainder  are  mostly  Up  to  December  1,  1882,  the  company  re- 
negroes.     The  $9,602,737  represent  the  sum  port  that  they  had  expended  $08,777.40,  and 
realized  by  the  fishermen  as  the  result  of  their  had  constructed  over  twelve  miles  of  canal, 
labor,  and  not  the  market  value  of  the  catch,  twenty-two  to  thirty-five  feet  wide  and  five  to 
Owing  to  the   cost  of  transportation,  icing,  six  feet  deep. 

packing,  etc.,  the  values  of  many  of  the  prod-  The  early  completion  of  the  first  scries  of 

ucts  are  greatly  increased  before  they  finally  canals  is  already  assured,  which,  in  addition  to 

reach  the  consumer.    Hence  the  market  value  the  reclamation  of  the  lands,  will  afford  a  great 

of  the  products  is  not  less  than  $16,600,000.  inland  system  of  steamboat  navigation  from 

FLORIDA.  State  Government. — The  Kissimmee  City  through  the  Galoosahatchee  to 
State  officers  during  the  year  were  as  follocv :  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  180  miles. 
Governor,  W.  D.  Bloxham  (Democrat) ;  Lieu-  The  feasibility  of  forming  an  inland  water 
tenant- Governor,  L.  W.  Bethel;  Secretary  of  communication  from  the  mouth  of  the  St 
State,  John  L.  Crawford ;  Treasurer,  Henry  John's  River  to  Biscayne  Bay,  in  the  extreme 
A.  L'Engle;  Comptroller,  W.  D.  Barnes;  At-  southern  portion  of  the  State,  a  distance  of 
torney-General,  George  P.  Raney ;  Superin-  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  by  utilii- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  £.  K.  Foster ;  ing  the  waters  of  Pablo  Creek  and  North,  Ma- 
Adjutant-General,  J.  £.  Yonge ;  Commissioner  tanzas,  Halifax,  and  Indian  Rivers,  has  long 
of  Lands  and  Immigration,  Hugh  A.  Corley.  been  conceded.  It  took  practical  shape  when 
Jadiciary :  Chief-Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  Colonel  I.  Coryell  and  Hon.  John  Westcott  or- 
Edwin  M.  Randall ;  Associate -Justices,  James  ganized,  under  the  general  incorporation  act, 
D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  and  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh.  the  "Florida  Coast- Line  Canal  and  Transpor- 

Internal  Impbovements. — The  reclamation  tation  Company,*'  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
of  lands  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  penin-  Active  operations  were  commenced  in  Novem- 
sula,  by  affording  an  outlet  for  the  waters  of  her,  by  the  construction  of  a  suitable  steam- 
Lake  Okeechobee,  has  been  much  discussed  for  dredge,  which  was  carried  from  St.  Augustine 
many  years,  but  no  decisive  step  was  taken  in  to  the  south  end  of  Matanzas  River,  where  it 
that  direction  until  January,  1881.    At  that  commenced  operations, 
date  Colonel  I.  Coryell  appeared  before  the  In  regard  to  railroads,  the  Governor,  in  his 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1883,  says: 
Fund,  as  the   representative   of  Philadelphia  Florida  has  every  cause  of  con^tulation  in  having 
capitalists,  and  negotiated  a  contract  with  the  more  miles  of  railroad  construction  in  her  liniitfi,  iB 
board  for  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  &«  last  two  years,  than  in  her  entire  former  hktory. 

lands  lying  south  of  township  twenty-four,  in  T^""^  V^  ^^^  ^'"^  ^^"^  ^  "^^U^^  ^^^  "^I^t 

v"«6  ov«t;t*  VA.^  i^vTuouip  i/«T^"*;j/^"M  '"  from  direct  communication  with  the  remaining  por- 

consideration  of  receiving  one  half  of  the  lands  tion  of  the  Sute,  has  now  practically  rail  connection 

so  reclaimed.    The  last  Legislature  chartered  Tvith  our  system  of  roads ;  and  Pensacola,  the  queen 

the  "  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Canal  and  Okee-  o^  all  Gulf  ports,  as  well  as  the  interior  western  oouo- 

chobee  Land  Company,"  who  have  succeeded  ti^,  will  in  a  few  weeks  liavo  direct  oommunicatian 

♦r.  nil  ♦K^  .:»Kf«  ««Ii^«  ♦K^  «^««.««^4.  ""^^^th  our  Atlantic  sea-ports.    The  rapidity  with  whicn 

to  all  the  rights  under  the  contract.  ^ho  Pensacola  and  Atl^tio  road  hsk  be^n  built,  coo- 

Inis  company  immediately  had  a  series  of  nected  with  its  superior  structure  and  eouipment** 

surveys  made  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  speaks  well  for  the  company,  as  well  as  for  tnc  effidcn^ 

proposed  undertaking,  and  from  their  surveys,  superintendent  ^The  tune  is  not  far  dL<tont  when 

as  well  as  tho«e  made  by  the  United  Stated  roSL'S'GrofW.S' ^^/SJ^^^ 

under  the  direction  of  General  Gdlmore,  it  was  tliis  line  through  the  ports  of  JacksonvUle  and  Fer- 

shown  that  Lake  Okeechobee  has  an  elevation  nandina.    The  Florida  Southern  Jias  also  completed* 

of  twenty-two  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has  in  operation,  one  hundred  miles  of  road,  ana 

and  that  Lake  Tahopekaliga,  the  head- waters  ^  T  ^^°"»?*^  ^  T*^®.  arrangenients  for  *  further 

-rv^  ♦Ua  T7-;««:.««.^^ -Dc..^-  1  ^      «    1       ••         r  •  and  greatly  increased  extension.    The  road  charterca 

of  the  Kissmimee  River,  has  an  elevation  of  six-  from*^Live  Oak  to  Rowland's  Bluff  has  been  finisheJ 

ty-five  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.    These  to  the  latter  jwmt,  and  is  vifforously  pushing  fonianl 

facts  being  ascertained,  the  company  assumed  in  the  direction  of  South  Florida.    The  roads  froiD 

the  entire  practicability  of  reclaiming  this  vast  Wavcross  to  Jacksonville,  and  from  Femandina  t^ 

area.amo„ntiogto.n«,yn,illionacres,bydraw-  &"J^tK,t^°aToKv/hi"?ra"ne!i''^ 

ing  off  the  waters,  and  preventing  the  periodi-  completed,  and  thus  be  ftunished  wiUi  direct  rail  con- 

cal  overflows.     The  work  was  commenced  by  nection.    The  road  from  Waldo  has  been  pushed  on 

building  powerful  steam-dredges  on  the  Caloo-  to  Silver  Spring  and  Ocala.  connecting  there  with  the 

sahatchee  River  and  Tahopekaliga  Lake,  the  Tropical,  whi^  has  been  built  and  is  in  operaUon  as 

t»lo«  r.f  r.r.^^of:r.no  K«;««  ♦«  ^«^«  «  -«««!  *-^^  ^^^  south  as  Wildwood,  in  Sumter  County,  with  a 

I  Ian  of  operations  being  to  open  a  canal  from  ^^^  ^^d  and  cross-tied  ftx)m  Wildwooa  to  Lees- 

the  Caloosahfttchee  River  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  burg.    The  South  Florida  road  has  been  built  ftom 

and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Taho-  Orlando  to  Kissimmee  City,  thus  grivinff  the  Kissim- 

nekaliira   throncrh    to     KiftsiminoA   LhVp    than  moe  Valley  direct  communication  with  the  St  John's. 
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these  improvements  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  State^  jct  it  ia  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  neither 
of  the  several  lines  leadin<^  to  Tampa  and  farther 
wuth  have  yet  reached  that  desirable  section.  The 
Tmstees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  appreci- 
oj^  the  great  advantages  of  that  highly  favored  sec- 
tioo^  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  to  it  railroad 
ndhtitt*,  reserved  lands  for  five  different  lines  run- 
ning: to  Tfunpa  and  some  farther  south,  through  the 
coonties  of  Hernando^  Polk,  Hillsborough,  and  Man- 
stee.  From  information  received,  however,  I  can  but 
believe  tliat  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  these  facil- 
ities, so  long  needed,  will  be  secured. 

Statistics. — The  total  receipts  into  the  State 
Treasury  on  account  of  general  revenue  (includ- 
ing interest  taxes)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1882,  amounted  to  $850,569.80,  as 
follows : 

8tite-tax  proper,  1S52 $11,21.")  4S 

1^581 124,04ft  11 

*          **         IsJSO 6,T28  79 

•*           ^         1S73 201  02 

*•         1S78. 120  79 

"          •*         1S77 143  74 

*         137(J. 24  52 

**         1S75 4B9  40 

H74. 1,448  94 

Iieeii98-tax 104,785  62 

iBttktn-tax 641  78 

CrimJaa]  prosecutions  (costs) 811  25 

Hirt ofeoavlcts 8,68>  00 

ConmiMion-iaz 715  00 

Sdtof  Digest 774  00 

TotiU $258,248  88 

Geosnl  linkiog  tand  and  Interast-taz,  ISSl 55,969  55 

"                  1S80 1,247  49 

"                  "                  1ST9 115  09 

•*                   **                  1879 89  20 

•*                   •*                  19T7..  ..  51  89 

lS-6 150 

»*                  **                  1S75 60 

Totil $37,474  82 

^Nal  (inking  ftud  and  interest-tax,  ISSl 27,9M  68 

»*                  1890 B»9  10 

l!*79 56  69 

"                  1879 22  S8 

••                  •»                  1S77 85  82 

•*                  •*                 1S76 50 

•*                  **                 lb75 20 

Total $23,069  81 

Soenl  and  special  sinking  ftind  and  Interest- 

ta,l*a 6.162  29 

•  — ^  _____ 

Gnad  total $350,569  80 

The  followin<^  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  warrants  and  coupons  paid  at  the  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  81,  1882 : 

Claries,  Exeeatlve  Department $18.787  00 

*      Jodiciai  Department....  88.0 iO  00 

Costbcent  expenses  of  State 2,800  76 

Scsbaery.Execativeand  Legislative  Departments  620  88 

Eipeases  of  eoilection  of  revenue 22,566  14 

Expesses  of  Bnreaa  of  Immigration 7,867  40 

Poat-tBortem  ejuminations 250  00 

jVatiag 6,lf»8  87 

uteeaanoe  of  lunatics 27.177  92 

iazwt  aad  witaesces 45,227  99 

^'^sfisj^^ai  expenses  of  Supreme  Coort 2,249  68 

h^raaee  of  C^p'ttol 5'25  00 

WstebaaB  at  Capitol 287  00 

Jaidtiir  at  Capitol 275  00 

C«T^ini;r  priaoners  to  Penitentiary 10  50 

Uflmadtax  Hdsmtion 137  19 

S^piin  of  Capitol 1,191  91 

CreaiMl  prostfcntions 89  21 

£zpea«^  of  printing  Digest 2,9J?2  50 

LH:«aKsTe  relief  a-ts 45fl  14 

latenat  oo  eoapon  bonds  of  1871  and  1978 118.128  72 

Total $289,693  68 


The  estimated  appropriations  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1883  are  $815,573,  including 
$69,000  for  expenses  of  legislative  session  and 
$80,000  for  interest  on  bonds ;  for  1884,  $243,- 
573.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bond- 
ed debt  : 

7  per  cent  bonds  of  1971 $5^0.000  00 

6  per  cent  bonds  of  1878 92.\000  00 

8  j[)er  cent  ConvciUtion  bonds   I,5t0  00 

Total $1,276,500  00 

Of  this  indebtedness  there  is : 

In  sinking  ftmds $159,500  00 

In  school  fund 285,600  00 

In  Seminary  fand 87,400  00 

In  Agricultoral-College  fund 181,200  00 

Total $666,700  00 

Leaving  in  the  hands  of  indirldaals $609,800  00 

In  relation  to  other  bonds,  the  Comptroller 
makes  the  following  statement : 

In  addition  to  the  above  bonds  there  appears  to  he 
outstanding  $4,000  of  bonds  issued  in  1875,  which 
have  never  been  presented  at  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment of  either  principal  or  interest. 

There  are  also  7  per  cent  bonds  of  the  State  held  by 
the  Indian  Trust  Fund  of  the  United  States  amount- 
ing to  $132,000^  but  as  an  offset  the  State  has  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  lor  an  amount  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  face  of  these  bonds  with  inter- 
est. 

Upon  coming  into  office,  I  receipted  to  my  prede- 
cessor, the  lion.  Columbus  Drew,  for  $75,000  of  the 
6  per  cent  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  under  the 
act  of  February  21,  1878,  whidi  had  not  been  sold  or 
exchanged,  as  provided  by  said  act.  They  numbered 
from  2,951  to  8,700.  These  were  destroved  on  the 
17th  of  February  1881,  by  a  committee  ot  the  Legis- 
lature appointed  ror  that  purpose. 

The  table  of  assessment  for  1882  shows  that 
the  taxable  valuations  amounted  to  $45,285,977, 
a  large  increase  since  1880.  But  more  than 
$3,000,000  of  this  was  upon  railroad  property 
for  which  exemption  is  claimed.  **  It  is  deemed 
safe,  however,"  says  the  Comptroller,  "to  base 
estimates  for  a  revenue  upon  $42,000,000  of 
tax-paying  property,  and  if  the  income  from 
licenses  is  not  diminished,  a  rate  of  four  mills 
on  the  dollar  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  revenue  required  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government  and  meet  the 
accruing  interest  on  the  bonded  debt.  This 
estimate  is  not  intended  to  include  the  consti- 
tutional tax  of  one  mill  for  school  purposes." 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  the  particu- 
lar railroads  claiming  immunity  from  taxation, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  courts  of  the  State 
by  suits  brought  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  results  favorable  to  the  State,  but 
the  cases  are  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeaL 

The  State  taxes  in  1882  were  as  follow: 
State  tax,  $200,827.28;  sinking  funds,  $91,- 
531.95;  school  fund,  $45,332.71— total,  $337,- 
691.94.  The  county  taxes  were:  County  tax 
proper,  $175,369.82;  county  school  tax,  $136,- 
235.42  ;  county  special  tax,  $115,963.84— total, 
$426,569.08. 
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The  last  Le^slature  (sajB  the  Govenior  in  his  mcs-  86  were  white  males,  44  white  f  emalef 

sage)  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  assessment  and  ^^ed  males,  and  21  colored  females. 

dtanVa^pru^^^^^^^^^^  ,  The  East  Florida  Railway  Company 

of  said  lands.    The  object  and  intention  of  the  law  State  convicts  m  charge  during  1881  a 

was  to  protect  actual  settlers,  and  furnish  them  some  It  received  the  convicts  at  the  seve 

guarantee  of  securing  the  land  upon  which  they  had  paid  all  expenses  after  conviction,  and. 

made  improvements.    The  operation  ot  the  law,  how-  ^j       ^j  j^    ^^     g^^     Treasury  ov< 

ever,    has   not    been  satisfactory,  and  in  some  m-  -    ",  i'***^  ***  ^      «  k^i«  ^       vt*o«»j 

stances  has  led  to  results  foreign  to  those  for  which  it  ^^^  their  services  dunng  the  two  yea 

was  intended.    Parties  have  Been  compelled  to  pay  convicts  have  been  let  lor  the  years 

taxes  upon  their  improvements  on  Unitea  States  lands,  1884  to  an  individual  for  the  sum  of  $£ 

and  on  lands  oreviously  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  ^ther  conditions  beinif  the  same  as  the 

S^S^u:*'fc^i'^^1h^T»vrJ2^  raUway  lease.    The  linmber  of  con, 

and,  unless  the  law  can  be  materially  amended,  I  reo-  ceiiiber  31,  1880,  was  129,  which  wer 

ommend  its  repeal.  over  to  the  railway  company  ;  deliv< 

rp,         I       ,  ,  .  •        u     1  <luring  1881,   101;  discharged,  49;  p 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  school  4    escaped,  13;  died,  14;  sentence  cc. 

facilities  and  m  the  attendance  of  pupils.    The  j     remaining,  January  1, 1882, 149;  i 

number  of  schools  m  1877  was  666  with  29,-  ^^  ^^^  railway  company  during  the  j 

678  pupils ;  in  1880,  1,131,  with  89,815  pupils ;  discharged,  65 ;  pardoned,  3 ;  escaped, 

l^'lJ^f  oo'?''^?^^''L/n?I  beginning  October  1  jo ;  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1882   1,326,  with  51,945  pupils.    The  principal        Qf  the  population  in  1880  (269,493) 

of  the  common-school  fund  has  also  increased,  ^^re  males,  133,049  females,  259,584 

I'oio^ro*!''.'!?  *246,900    m    January,   1881,   to  a„d  9909  of  foreign  birth;    142,60i 

$823  535.42  at  the  close  of  1882      It  was  re-  ^26,690  colored,  18  Chinese,  and  180 

cently  ascertamed  that  nearly  80,000  acres  of  xhere  were  61,699  males  twentv-one 

«3hool  lands  were  due  from  the  United  States,  ^nd  over,  of  whom  84,210  were  whiti 

Selections  amounting  to  43,745,^;^  acres  have  native  and  8,859  foreign)  and  27,489 

been  approved,  and  the  residue,  it  is  expected  Qf  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  upw 

will  be  speedily  located.     There  are  661,728  219,  or  88  per  c«nt,  were  unable  to  r 

acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  school  fund  and  80,188,  or  43-4  per  cent,  were  unable 

83,820  acres  belonging  to  the  seminary  fund  including  19,024  native  whites,  or  1 

yet  unsold.  „     ^      ^  cent  of  that  class,  and  60,420  colored 

The  Governor  in  his  message  calls  the  atten-  or  70-7  per  cent  of  that  class.     Of  t^ 

tion  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject  of  deaf-  population,  173,481  were  bom  in  tl 

mute  education  in  the  following  language:  32^601  in  Georgia,  18,522  in  South  i 

I  can  not  forbear  in  this  connection  calling  your  at-  12,023  in  Alabama,  6,297  in  North  < 

tcntion  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  legislation  for  the  8,829  in  Virginia,  2,375  in  New  Yorl 

education  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  populaUon  Massachusetts,  855  in  Pennsvlvania, 

known  as  deaf-mutes.     There  are  in  the  State,  as  .     t'^,,^^--^^     ti.«««,  «.^^^  i:»:»»;nTi. 

shown  by  the  last  census,  119 ;  of  these  68  are  wiiite  J?  T®°?n^^o  ^^'5"^®  ^^/t,!^'^?^^  ^^$} 

and  61  colored.    There  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-  otates  194,518  natives  of  Jflorida.     In 

five,  and  now  urgently  requiring  educational  facilities,  produced   54,997    bales   of    cotton,    { 

78.    Of  this  number  82  are  white  and  46  colored,  bushels  of  com,  and  468,112  of  oats;  11 
I  can  unagine  no  class  of  our  citizens  who  are  so  f  22,686  horses,  9,606  mules  a 

entirely  dependent  upon  education,  and  I  smcerely  ^o  in  i*  jAiVj      mi. 

trust  that  the  subject  may  receive  > our  careful  and  ^6,141  workmg-oxen,  42,174  milch-co' 

favorable  consideration.  Some  portion  of  the  common-  056   other  cattle,  56,681   sheep,  and 

school  fund  should  be  set  apart,  under  the  direction  swine.     There  were  426  manufacturii 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  this  praiseworthy  lishmentg ;     capital,   $8,210,680  ;     hai 

^  -^^^  ployed,  6,504 ;  value  of  materials  used. 

Under  the  Agricultural  College  grant  Flor-  119;  of  products,  $5,546,448.     The  ; 

ida  received  ninety  thousand  acres,  which  were  stock-raising  counties,  with  the  numb< 

sold  for  $81,000.   Theproceedsof  the  sale  were  tie  in  each,   according  to  the  tax-l 

invested  in  $100,000  of  Florida  bonds.     The  1881,  are  as  follow :    Manatee,  53,2  < 

interest  has  since  been  invested,  and  the  fund  vard,  89,632;  Monroe,  24,710;  Polk, 

now  has  an  income  of  about  $9,000  per  annum.  Hillsborough,  21,228 ;  Sumter  (1880) 

As  no  portion  of  the  fund  nor  the  interest  can  Hernando,  14,882;  Volusia,  13,636; 

be  applied  to  building  purposes,  no  institution  eight  counties,  205,714. 
has  been  established.    The  trustees  of  this  fund        In  the  case  of  Emily  R.  TVilson,  e 

were  to  meet  in  Tallahassee  on  the  9th  of  etc.,  r«.  Phoebe  Fridenburg,  the  Suprei 

January,  1883,  to  take  into  consideration  the  decided  the  following  points  relatinj 

best  means  of  utilizing  the  income  for  educa-  homestead  exemption  in  this  State : 
tional  purposes.  1.  Under  the  Constitution  of  this  State  tl 

On  January  1,  1881,  there  were  95  inmates  a  wife  as  to  the  homestead  is  confined  to  a 

in  the  insane  asvlum.     During  the  two  follow-  prevent  alienation  by  her  husbandj  the  h< 

ing  years  there  were  admitted  112 ;  discharged,  fc'>^,'^rtk'7o„Tr  UTtC^lf  ■ 

50 ;  died,  26  ;    escaped,  8 ;    readmitted,  5 ;  m  statute  allowing  dower  in  the  estate  of  the 

the  institution  January  1,  1883,  128,  of  whom  and  this  right  exists  as  to  the  homestead. 
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e  exemption  is  from  the  debts  of  the  head  of  Yellow  Fever. — An  epidemic  of  yellow 

fy,  the  owner  ot' the  homestead.    It  accrues  f^ygr  existed  in  Pensacola  during  the  autumn, 

jira  of  the  party  having  taken  or  eiyoyed  the  ^^  .^  jj^      ^  assume  serious  proportions  as  on 

fit.    Where  auch  owner  dies,  leaving  surviv-  """  '"^'^  ""•  -^'"'"^  "«*  *^"'»  i^^pv*  wwi^o  ««  v** 

a  widow  and  children,  the  right  of  the  widow,  some  former  occasions,    (bee  Epidemics.) 

itate  is  an  intestate  estote,  U  restricted  to  FOOD -PRESERVATION.     The  problem 

nd  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  as  to  the  re-  (»f  protecting  meat  from  septic  contamination, 

of  the  estate  in  the  homestead,  after  aUowmg  without  alteration  of  the  flavor  and  culinary 

nures  to  the  benefit  ol  the  chilaren.  ^.,«i:i.:^«  :«  ««  z^^„.^^t^4.  ^««.  ™uk  .A//%»/^»rwv 

he  astatc  is  a  testate  estate  and  the  devise  to  qualities,  is  an  important  one  with  reference 

w  i^  inconsUtent  with  dower,  then  the  widow  to  the  great  waste  of  food  m  the  ordinary  ways 

>  her  election  between  the  will  and  dower,  of  supplying  communities.  But  its  economical 
be  does  not  elect  dower  within  one  year  atler  importance  is  80  much  greater,  and  the  pros- 

'^.""/k^^S.^^^;  ^^f^^n^nH^nli^t^fhron;-/^  Pect  of  reward  surer,  since  great  nations  have 

ent  the  benefit  of  exemption  as  to  the  entire  «^          ,,          iii                     i-       v         i* 

kl  enures  to  the  children,  as  the  homestead  come  to  depend  largely  on  supplies  brought 

)  subject  of  a  testamentary  disposition  by  the  from  across  the  seas,  that  chemical  inventors 

he  family.  have  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  its  solu- 

ere,  in  case  of  the  wife  surviving  the  bus-  ^i^^^    Refrigeration  is  a  costly  method  of  ar- 

'^eJna^r^'X^o^^'^^^r^  resting  patrescent  decay,  and  one  subject. to 

>me8iead  under  an  order  of  court,  the  chil-  accidents ;    but  no  better  method  of  keeping 

rivin:^.  not  being  partie:)  to  such  proceeding,  dressed  meat  has  been  known,  and  va^t  quan- 

ound  by  it,  titles  have  been  transported  over  the  ocean 

dl  proceediM.  affecting  the  homestead  upon  •    expensive  cooling  compartments.    Carbolic 

I  of  the  head  of  the  mmily,  his  heirs  are  ne-  •  i  '    j     i.u          u*       JT          i  :-     -.*:«^^44^ 

^^g3                             ^^  acid  and  other  substances  used  in  antiseptic 

surgery  can  not  be  employed,  as  they  would 

riTUTioxAL  Contention.— -The  question  destroy  meat  for  food.     Boracio  acid  is  the 

g  a  Constitutional  Convention  is  a  prom-  only  chemical  antiseptic  which  is  tasteless  and 

le  before  the  people  of  the  State.     It  innocuous.    It  has  come  into  use  extensively 

>  be  generally  conceded  that  one  should  for  the  preservation  of  milk,  and  as  the  basis 
d,  but  upon  the  manner  of  calling  it  of  most  of  the  antiseptic  preparations  sold.  To 
e  differences,  some  contending  for  the  give  it  the  sufficient  degree  of  solubility,  bi- 
ite  submission  of  the  question  to  the  borate  of  soda  and  other  substances  not  en- 
while  others  argue  for  the  more  dila-  tirely  innocent  are  added. 

urse  marked  out  by  the  Constitution.  it  has  been  found  that  boracio  acid  is  not 

subject  the  Governor  says :  an  antiseptic  by  itself,  bat  acquires  that  quality 

St  Le^slature  passed  a  resolution  looking  to  by  combination  with  some  elements  in  the  snb- 

i^^of  aConstitutional  Convention  for  an  entire  stances  to  preserve  which  it  is  used.    The  char- 

of  the  or^ranio  law  of  the  State.    That  the  ^cter  and  conditions  of  the  union  are  undeter- 

ri  "betterr^^  ^ll  "lldS:«  '-iff.  --'i^^?  -t-o- «  *  preservative  U  sonye- 

ptraentii,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  what  uncertain.  Professor  Barff  has  sought  for 

it  chon:^  are  reouired  in  the  intere:$t  of  e(M)n-  a  compound  with  original  antiseptic  properties, 

I  to  more  properlv  conform  it  to  the  require-  and  has  discovered  it  in  boroglyceride,  a  com- 

tlie  people  and  the  true  principles  of  repub-  p^und  of  glycerine  and  anhydrous  boric  acid, 

^^"'^''^  with  the  formula  C,II»BO,.    The  water  of  the 

nox  Returns.— In  November  Congress-  glycerine  is  expelled  and  replaced  by  the  acid. 

If  of  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  Assem-  forming  a  new  compound  whicli  is  chemically 

'e  elected.    The  new  congressional  dis-  analogous  to  a  fat,  being  a  combination  of  the 

tnsist  of  the  following  counties :  1.  Cal-  base  glyceril,  or  CtH»,  with  an  acid.    It  is  a 

scainbia,  Franklin,  Gadsden,  Hernando,  hard  and  brittle  mass  at  ordinary  temperatures, 

■ough,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  La-  bnt  acquires  a  semi  -  fluid  consistency  when 

L^n,  Levy,  Liberty,  Manatee,  Monroe,  heated,  and  is  then  freely  soluble  in  warm 

anta  Rosa,  Taylor,  Wakulla,  Walton,  water.    It  is  employed  in  solutions  of  one  part 

gton  ;    2.    Alachua,  Baker,    Bradford,  of  boroglyceride  to  from  twenty  to  sixty  parts 

I,  Clay,  Columbia,  Dade,  Duval,  Ham-  of  water,  according  to  the  requirements  to  be 

(adison,  Marion,  Nassau,  Orange,  Put-  met.    The  solutions  are  almost  tasteless,  and 

.  Johns,  Sumter,  Suwanee,  and  Volusia,  substances  treated  with  them  acquire  no  foreign 

le  First  District,  R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  flavor.    Their  antiseptic  efficacy  is  remarkable, 

at,  received  11,246  votes;   Emory  F.  Meat,  oysters,  poultry,  etc.,  after  immersion  in 

',  Republican,  7,029 ;   D.  L.  MoRinnon,  the  liquid,  will  keep  for  months  without  any 

ident,  3,547  ;  Democratic  plurality,  4,-  trace  of  decomposition.     Milk  and  soup  are 

emocraticm^ority,  6,701.     In  the  Sec-  preserved  by  admixture.    The  finer  gustatory 

trict,  the  vote  was:  for  Horatio  Bisbee,  flavor  of  meat  is  not  retained  long  in  perfec- 

mblican,  13,069 ;  Jesse  J.  Finley,  Demo-  tion,  being  probably  dependent  on  volatile  ele- 

J,813;  Republican  majority,  256.     The  ments.    Agallonof  the  solution,  in  which  many 

:ure  has  6  Republicans,  17  Democrats,  pieces  of  meat  can  be  successively  immersed, 

ndependents  in  the  Senate,  and  27  Re-  costs  fifteen  or  twenty  cents. 

Qs,  34  Democrats,  and  15  Independents  The  antiseptic  which  is  considered  the  best 

loose.  is  boracic  acid,  which  alters  neither  the  taste. 
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nor  appearance,  nor  other  quality  of  the  ueat.  quantity  daily,  so  that  cargoes  arriTing  sima?- 

A  method  has  been  tested  in  England  by  which  taneously  will  not  cause  losses  to  the  ship- 

the  antiseptic  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  living  pers. 

body  of  an  animal,  and  distributed  to  all  parts  FORESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
of  the  carcass  by  the  natural  action  of  the  Condition  of  Amebican  Pihe-Fobests. — A 
heart.  The  experiment  was  made  with  sheep  survey  has  been  made,  in  connection  with  the 
by  Han  ting,  a  veterinarian.  The  animal  was  compilation  of  the  tenth  census  of  the  United 
first  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  mallet.  The  States,  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  whole 
jugular  vein  was  opened  and  a  pint  of  blood  country,  with  especial  reference  to  the  supplf 
drawn  out.  A  rubber  tube  was  then  inserted,  of  pine-timber,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
through  which  a  quart  of  the  preservative  published  in  a  series  of  ^*  Forestry  Bulletins,'^ 
liquid  was  absorbed.  This  was  a  saturated  showing  for  the  several  States  the  amount,  by 
solution  of  boracio  acid  in  water  of  the  tem-  board-measurement,  of  timber  yet  standing, 
perature  of  blood.  The  instrument,  one  well  and  graphically,  by  maps,  the  quantity  of  land 
known  in  veterinary  practice,  was  then  cloi^ed,  still  covered  with  timber  available  for  use  in 
and,  two  minutes  after  the  liquid  was  taken  each.  To  this  is  appended,  in  the  tables,  an 
np  into  the  circulation,  the  sheep  was  slaugb-  estimate  of  the  amount  of  timber  cut  in  each 
tered  in  the  usual  way.  The  acid  is  very  State  during  the  year  of  the  census,  and,  in  the 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  cost  is  only  half  maps,  a  representation  of  the  area  from  which 
a  cent  per  mutton.  The  meat  thus  treated  re-  the  timber  has  been  removed, 
mains  fresh  without  ice  two  or  three  weeks  in  The  principal  source  of  supply  for  white- 
summer,  and  as  many  months  in  winter.  pine  lumber  is  still  in  the  Northwestern  Lake 

To  prepare  this  new  antiseptic  compound.  States,    including  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 

glycerine  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  and  Minnesota.    In  these  States  there  were  staiid- 

boracic  acid  is  added  as  long  as  it  will  dissolve,  ing,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  82,010,000,000  feet 

The  proportions  are  ninety-two  parts  of  glycer-  of  merchantable  pine,  of  which  41,000,000,000 

ine  to  sixty-two  of  boracio  acid.     The  com-  were  in  Wisconsin,  86,000,000,000  in  tlie  two 

pound,  if  allowed  to  cool,  takes  a  white,  crys-  peninsulas  of  Michigan,  and  6,100,000,000  in 

talline  form.    Water  is   evolved  during   the  Minnesota.    The  amount  of  pine  cut  in  these 

operation,  and,  when  steam  ceases  to  be  given  three  States  during  the  year  was  7,085,507,000 

off,  the  mass  sets  in  a  hard,  glacial  substance,  feet    At  this  rate  of  destruction  those  States 

which  shows  a  loss  of  fifty-four  parts  in  weight,  would  be  stripped  of  their  pine-forests  in  less 

corresponding  to  three  molecules  of  water.  The  than  twelve  years.    A  rapid  growth  in  con- 

hydrozyles  in  the  glycerine  unite  with  the  three  sumption  is,  nevertheless,  taking  place;  for, 

atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydratedboracic  acid,  while  according  to  the  returns  of  the  ninth 

the  anhydrous  boric  acid  (BOt)  taking  their  census  8,912,199,000  feet  of  lumber,  inclnding 

place.     Its  action  is  like  that  of  a  fatty  acid,  hard-wood,  were  manufactured  in  these  States, 

and  the  resulting  compound  is  formed  like  the  the  amount  had  increased,  in  1880,  to  7,145,- 

natural  fats.  969,000,  or  by  88  per  cent,  and  this  notwith- 

M.  Potel  has  invented  a  compound  which  he  standing  1870  was  a  year  of  greater  relative 

thinks  will  supplant  sealed  tin  cans  for  the  con-  prosperity  and  production  than  1880.    Some 

servation  of  meats.    It  is  a  simple  mixture  of  allowance  is  due,  however,   for  the  greater 

gelatine,  glycerine,  and  tannin.  It  is  semi-liquid  thoroughness  with  which  the  statistics  for  1880 

when  heated ;  and,  when  applied  in  that  con-  were  collected,  in  consideration  of  which  the 

dition  to  the  surface  of  the  substance  to  be  pre-  ratio  of  increase  might  be  reduced  to  70  per 

served,  it  forms  an  air-tight  coating.     It  is  cent.    There  still  remain  1,800.000,000  feet  of 

applied  at  the  temperature  of  50*^  Centigrade,  white  pine  and  4,500,000,000  feet  of  hemlock 

which   is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  of  in  Pennsylvania,  and  476,000,000  feet  of  white 

putrefaction,  and  hardens  into  an  apparently  pine  and  6,000,000,000  of  spruce  in  Maine,  with 

durable  hermetic  envelope.  He  calls  the  mixture  scattering  small  tracts  of  white  pine  in  Peon' 

poteline^  after  his  own  name.  sylvania,  and  a  considerable  nnestimated  quan- 

A  depot  for  the  storage  of  meat,  fish,  fruit,  tity  of  second-growth  pine  in  Maine.   The  origin 

and  vegetables  has  been  established  at  Shore-  nal  white-pine  forests  of  New  Hampshire  and 

ditch,  in  London,  by  the  Great  Eastern  Storage  Vermont  are  exhausted,  but  botlj  those  States 

and  Refrigerating  Company.    There  are  dry-air  have  small  quantities  of  second-growth  pine 

refrigerating  chambers,  insulated  with  a  new  available  for  use,  and  2,265,000,000  feet  oi 

non-conducting  material,  which  takes  much  less  black  spruce  (Picea  nigra.) 

room  than  ordinary  insulating  substances.    For  The  four  Atlantic  southern    pine-growing 

the  eight  large  chambers  two  refrigerators,  ca-  States  contain,  of  long-leaved  pine  (Pinvs  avM 

pable  of  cooling  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  tralis):  North  Carolina,  5,229,000,000  ;  Soutl 

hour,  are  driven  by  two  double-cylinder  gas-  Carolina,  5,816,000,000;  Georgia,  16,778,000, 

engines,  indicating  nearly  two  hundred  horse-  000;  and  Florida,  6,615,000,000;   in  all,  38, 

power.     This  company  acts  as  agent  and  con-  938,000,000  feet.    In  the  same  States,  713,700, 

signee    for    shippers    of  dressed    meat  from  000  feet  were  cut  during  the  census  year.   Muc 

America,  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  expects  of  the  timber  still  standing  has  been  injure 

to  supply  the  London  markets  with  a  certain  in  the  manufacture  of  turpentine. 
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Golf  States  and  the  Southwestern  States  far  inferior  for  general  purposes  to  white  pine 

[  competent  to  famish  immense  supplies  and  redwood.    Except  the  oaks  which  have 

r  native  pines  suitable  for  timber,  from  been  mentioned,  the  Pacitic  forests  contain  no 

comparatively  little  has  as  yet   been  hard- woods. 

The  estimates  are :   Alabama,  long-  Tliese  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  give  an 

and  short-leaved  pines  {Pin^is  atutralis  accurate  measurement  of  the  waste  of  Ameri- 

Att#  mitU),  21,192,000,000  feet;  Missis-  can  forests,  which  had  previously  been  only  a 

;he  same  species,  23,975,000,000  feet;  subject  of  vague  estimate.    They  show  that  the 

na,   the   same   species,   48,213,000,000  States  which  were  once  the  *^  timber  States  ^^ 

Irkansas,  short-leaved  pine  {Pmttsmi-  of  the  country — the  Northern  New  England 

,315,000,000  feet;    Texas,  long-leaved  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — cannot 

intis  australi$)^  short-leaved  pine  {Pintts  be  included  in  that  class  any  longer ;  and  that 

and  loblolly  pine  (Pinus  tmda)^  67,508,-  the  States  whence  the  present  supplies  are 

*  feet ;  in  all,  202,203,500,000  feet.  The  drawn  will  soon  cease  to  furnish  them.  The 
ived  pine,  which  forms  the  mass  of  the  whole  amount  oT  white  pine  cut  in  the  United 

of  the  Southern  Atlantic  coasts,  and  States  during  the  census  year  was  about  11,- 

ites  about  two  fifths  of  the  timber  of  000,000,000  feet ;  this,  if  continued,  would  ex- 

I  States  last  named,  is  considered  more  haust  the  total  supply  of  the  country  in  eight 

)  for  heavy  constrnotions  than  the  white  or  ten  years.    The  capacity  of  the  Canadian 

the  North,  but  is  harder  to  work,  and  forests  ha*^  not  been  as  accurately  measured  as 

*  to  white  pine  for  the  uses  to  which  that  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  but 
K>d  is  so  extensively  applied  on  account  it  is  estimated  that  they  can  not  be  depended 
ullness  of  resin.  The  short-leaved  pine  upon  for  more  than  about  five  years*  supply  at 
ansas,  Louisiana,  and  Eastern  Texas,  is  the  rate  of  consumption  prevailing  in  the  Uni- 
d  as  a  valuable  building  material,  bat  ted  States.    The  forests  of  the  Southern  States 

desirable  as  either  the  white  or  the  and  the  Pacific  coast  contain  immense  quanti- 

ived  species.    The  Southern  forests  are  ties  of  other  timber  which  might  be  substituted 

;e  of  undergrowth,  and  have  been  peri-  for  white  pine ;  but  it  is  only  a  quesrion  of 

r  burned  over;  and  there  is  little  prob-  time  when  they  will  be  as  recklessly  attacked 

of  their  place,  when  they  have  been  as  the  forests  of  the  North,  and  when  they  in 

moved,  being  taken  by  a  natural  second  their  turn  shall  be  nearly  exhausted. 

Abba  of  Fobbstb  in  Europe. — It  is  calcu- 

pt  in  the  case  of  the  redwood-forests  of  lated,  by  those  who  have  devoted  attention  to 

lia,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  esti-  the  condition  of  different  countries  with  re- 

le  amount,  in  feet,  of  the  timber-supply  spect  to  their  forests,  that  the  well-being  of  a 

Pacific  States.    The  redwood  {Sequoia  country  is  best  promoted  when  25  per  cent 

nrenM\  the   best  substitute   for  white  of  its  area  is  left  in  forest.    In  all  Europe 

»rms  a  strip  of  forests  of  gigantic  trees  the  percentage  of  woodland  area  is  a  little  less 

he  coast  of  Oalifomia,  from  the  north-  than  30.    In  Russia  and  Finland,  it  is  40;  in 

mdary  of  the  State  to  below  the  Bay  Sweden  and  Norway,  34'1 ;  in  Austria,  29*1 ; 

terey,  which  contained  in  18S0,  25,825,-  in  Grermany,  26*1 ;  in  Turkey  and  Roumania, 

1.000  feet  of  timber.    From  these  forests  22*2 ;    in  Italy,  22 ;    in  Switzerland,   18 ;    in 

•,000  feet  had  been  cut  during  the  year.  France,  17*3 ;  in  Greece,  14*3  ;  in  Spain,  7*3 ; 

rests  of  California,  outside  of  the  red-  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  7 ;  in  Great  Britain, 

•elt,  and  those  of  Oregon  and  Washing-  4*1 ;  and  in  Denmark,  3  4. 

ritory,  are  indicated  by  maps  represent-  American  Forbstbt  Congress. — The  rapid 

ir  area,  and  coloring  to  show  their  rela-  waste  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  has 

Dsity,  but  not  enough  is  known  of  the  been  for  several  years  growing  in  prominence 

r  they  cover  to  make  any  estimate  of  as  a  subject  of  consideration,  and  an  increasing 

opacity  possible.    They  are  very  dense,  degree  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study 

osist  chiefly  of  coniferous  trees  of  dif-  of  means  for  preventing  further  destruction  of 

ipecies  of  \wj  large  growth,  with  chest-  woods  and  remedying  that  which  has  already 

lA  {QiuretiB  dimnflora)  in  the  northern  been  made.     National  and  State  laws  have 

sgions  of  California,  and  chestnut-oaks  been  enacted  to  encourage  the  planting , of  trees 

louthern  part,  and  the  Pacific  white  oak  on  the  prairies,  where  the  lack  of  them  has 

u  Garryana)  in  the  river-valleys  of  Ore-  been  felt  from  the  beginning  of  settlement ; 

The  most  valuable  and  the  prevailing  but    the    denudation   of   regions    once    well 

heved  or  y^Wow  ^r  {P^eudoUuga  Dattg-  wooded,   which  threatens  to  bring  complete 

Nrhich  is  the  most  important  tree  of  the  ruin  upon  them  as  agricultural  lands,  has  not 

Range  forests  of  California,  and  forms  been    opposed    by   any   efficient   legislation, 

eighths  of  the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Much  has  been  done,  however,  by  voluntary 

igton  Territory.    It  is  a  strong,  resinous  effort  and  association  to  call  attention  to  the 

hard  to  work,  better  suited  for  ])ur-  matter,  and  to  start  a  popular  movement  for 

>f  outside  construction  than  for  other  the  protection  of  the  forests  that  may  result 

id  is  not  regarded  as  equal  to  the  long-  in  securing  practical  and  efficient  measures, 

pine  of  the  Southern  States,  while  it  is  The  xVmerican  Forestry  Association  was  formed 
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in  1875,  for  the  advancement  of  the  purpose,  planted  is  specified  in  the  law,  which  thede- 
and  to  collect  and  dissemiDate  iuformation  on  partment  has  declared  to  be  intended  only  as  a 
the  subject ;  it  was  merged,  in  1882,  in  the  general  guide,  and  not  designed  to  exclude  anjr 
newly  organized  American  Forestry  Congress,  trees  recognized  in  the  neighborhood  as  of 
The  latter  organization  was  formed  at  a  pre-  value  for  timber,  or  for  commercial  purposes, 
liminary  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  or  for  fire-wood  and  domestic  use.     Of  the 
April,  and  an  adjourned  meeting  held  in  Mont-  various  State  laws  that  have  been  enacted    , 
re»l,  Canada,  in  August.     At  the  Cincinnati  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  that  of    ; 
meeting,  George  B.  Loring  was  chosen  presi-  Iowa  is  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  the  par-    ; 
dent  of  the  organization,  and  vice-presidents  pose.    It  provides  that  for  every  acre  of  for-    i 
were  designated  for  eleven  districts  represent-  est-trees  planted  and   cultivated   for  timber    \ 
ing  geographical  and  botanical  areas  in  the  within  the  State,  the  trees  on  which  are  not    j 
United  States  and  Canada.    Sections  were  or-  more  than  twelve  feet  apart,  and  are  kept  in    i 
ganized  on  the  "  Use  of  Forests,"   **  Conser-  a  healthy  condition,  the  sura  of  one  hundred 
vation  and  Practical  Forestry,"  "Influences,"  dollars  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation.   A   i 
and  "Education,"  in  which  eighty-five  papers  law  passed  in  Canada  in  May,  1882,  provides 
on  topics  related  to  the  main  subject  were  read  that  for  every  acre  of  land  planted  in  trees  the 
or  filed.    Committees  were  appointed  to  re-  planter,  being  the  owner  or  tenant  thereof, 
port  upon  forest  experimental  stations,  forest-  shall  be  entitled,  after  the  trees  have  been 
fires,  and  injuries  to  forests  by  cattle,  the  best  planted  for  three  years,  and  shown  to  be  in  a 
methods  of  tree-planting,  and  forestry  educa-  vigorous  and  healthy  state,  and  provided  the 
tion,  and  also  to  present  memorials  to  State  land  is  securely  fenced  against  both  sheep  and 
Legislatures  npon  the  establishment  of  State  cattle,  to  receive  a  land-order  for  the  purchase 
Forestry  Commissions.    The  meeting  closed  of  other  land,  not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  in 
with  an  "  arbor-day,"  signalized  by  the  plant-  value.    No  land,  however,  can   be  acquired 
ing  of  "  memorial  trees  "  in  the  park,  which  it  under  this  law,  except  it  be  of  at  least  fifty 
was  hoped  might  help  to  enlist  popular  interest  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  extent, 
in  the  objects  of  the  meeting.    At  the  Mont-  If  the  plantations  are  not  sufficient  to  fulfill 
real  meeting,  a  union  was  effected  with  the  this  condition,  the  defect  may  be  made  np  in 
American  Forestry  Association ;  the  constitu-  money.     A  law  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
tion   of   the    Congrests    was   completed    and  passed  in  1882,  imposing  restrictions  upon  tLe 
adopted ;  and  fifty -eight  papers  were  read  or  firing  of  wood  in  forests,  limits  the  time  in 
filed.    The  Congress,  by  resolution,  declared  which  brush  may  be  burned  for  clearing  lands 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  to  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  Sep- 
national  and  State  governments  to  the  neces-  tember.    In  the  State  of  Maine  the  practice 
sity  of  protecting  effectually  the  forests  against  now  prevails  of  cutting  out  only  the  large 
fires ;  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  this  trees  from  the  woods  and  carefully  protecting 
resolution  into  effect  made  arrangements  for  the  remainder.    This  allows  the  forests  to  be 
the  preparation  of  especial  papers  on  forest-  profitably  worked  at  stated  periods  of  from 
fires  and  on  tbe  white  pine.    Action  was  taken  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  insures  their  per- 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  local  forestry  manence.   A  forestry  commission  has  been  ap- 
associations.  pointed  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has  already 
Legislative    Encoubaoement    of    Tree-  instituted  measures  for  coUecting  information 
Planting.— By  the  "  Timber  Culture  Act "  of  relative  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests  of  the 
the  United  States,  as  amended  in  1878,  a  head  State,  and  the  iiyury  caused  thereby  to  the 
of  a  family,  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  water-supply.    A  similar  commission  has  more 
may,  upon  the  payment  of  fees  amounting  to  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
about  fifteen  dollars,  enter  upon  not  more  than  Vermont,  and  is  instructed  to  investigate  the 
160  acres  of  prairie-land  or  land  otherwise  de-  whole  subiect  of  the  condition  of  the  for- 
void  of  trees,  for  the  cultivation  of  timber,  ests,  and  the  measures  needed  for  their  pro- 
lie  must  then  break  five  acres  of  the  land  and  tection. 

cultivate  it,  during  the  first  year  after  entry ;  Species  for  Fobkst-Plantino. — The  kinds 
five  acres  more  during  the  second  year,  and  in  of  trees  which  it  is  found  most  profitable  to 
the  third  year  must  plant  with  trees,  tree-  plant  vary  with  the  locality.  For  the  prairies 
seeds,  or  cuttings,  the  five  acres  first  broken,  and  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  cotton- 
and  so  on,  till  one  fourth  of  the  tract  has  been  wood  and  black  walnut  are  most  in  favor  for 
thus  put  under  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  eight  general  purposes,  and  next  to  these  the  box- 
years,  or  within  ^ve  years  afterward,  upon  elder  ana  some  kinds  of  maples.  The  cotton- 
showing  that  he  has  put  the  required  amount  wood  fixes  itself  readily  in  the  soil,  grows  with 
of  land  under  the  cultivation  contemplated,  great  rapidity,  and  is  good  for  fire-wood  and 
and  has  planted  it  with  suitable  trees  not  few-  for  general  domestic  purposes.  It  has  also 
er  than  2,700  to  the  acre,  of  which  not  fewer  been  found  to  be  very  useful  in  furnishing  a 
than  676  to  the  acre  are  living  and  thrifty,  he  shelter  for  the  more  delicate  species  which 
is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  whole  tract  he  may  be  destined  ultimately  to  be  more  valu- 
has  entered,  upon  payment  of  an  additional  fee  able ;  and,  at  whatever  age  it  is  cut,  it  always 
of  four  dollars.    A  list  of  trees  suitable  to  be  makes  a  good  return  for  the  care  that  has  been 
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d  upon  it.    The  black  walnut  grows  consamed  in  making  these  goods  was  $189,- 

the  prairies,  and  is  one  of  the  most  836,869 ;   the  total  value  of  all  the  products 

timber-trees.    In  many  of  the  older  was  $283,367,729.    The  capital  invested  in  the 

be  undergrowth  which  springs  up  after  factories  was  $181,186,122.     The  business  was 

nal  woods  have  been  cut  away  is  found  most  extensively  carried  on  in  Michigan,  where 

^able  of  becoming  an  excellent  forest  $39,260,428  w^ere  invested,  and  the  value  of 

iken  care  of  and  trimmed.     A  growth  the  products  was  $52,449,928,  while  the  largest 

ting  a  large  variety  of  hard-wood  and  number  of  establishments  (2,827)  was  in  Penn- 

13  trees  is  springing  up  in  some  parts  sjlvania,  which  stood  second  ($22,457,359)  in 

gan  from  which  the  forests  have  been  value  of  products.    The  third  State  in  respect 

ch  might  ultimately  be  made  as  valu-  to  value  of  investments  and  products  w^as  Wis- 

he  original  woods.    Not  all  the  land  consin,  where  $19,824,059  of  capital  were  em- 

ich  the  trees  are  cut  is,  however,  capa-  ployed,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  was 

ontaneously  producing  a  useful  second  $17,952,347. 

Replanting  with  white  pine  is  recom-  Consumption  or  Fobest  Products  as  Fuel. 

for  Michigan.    Among  the  less  com-  — A  partial  estimate  of  the  consumption  of 

es,  the  catalpa  and  the  ailantus  are  forest  products  as  fuel  in  the  United  States 

^nded  as  good  growers,  and  as  furnish-  during  the  census  year  has  been  published  by 

ble  wood,  and  wood  suited  to  domestic  the  Oensus-Office.    The  total  amount  of  wood 

consumed  is  given  at  145,778,137  cords,  and 

98FUL    AND   ExPEBiMENTAL    Planta-  its  value  is  fixed  at  $821,962,878.    The  table 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  exam-  shows,  further,  that  74,008,972  bushels  of  char- 

Qcceasful  forest-planting  may  be  seen  coal  were  consumed,  the  value  of  which  was 

lanes   and   Lanaes   of  Southwestern  $5,276,736.    Of  the  wood,  140,537,489  cords. 

The  dunes,  shifting  sand-hills  extend-  the  value  of  which  was  $806,950,040,  were 

hundred  miles  along  the  coast  between  consumed  for  domestic  purposes;   1,971,818 

mde   and   the   Adour,  were   planted  cords,  valued  at  $5,126,514,  by  railroads ;  787,- 

the  end  of  the  last  century  with  the  862  cords,  valued  at  $1,812,083,  by  steamboats; 

)  pine,  and    have  now  become  fixed  1,157,522  cords,  valued  at  $3,978,331,  in  the 

48,200  acres  in  extent.    The  Landes,  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile ;  624,845  cords, 

sive  waste  tract  of  swamps  and  sands,  valued  at  $3,648,285,  in  mining  and  amalga- 

with  miasmatic  fevers,  were  subjected  mating  the  precious  metals,  and  other  mining 

irty  years  ago  to  a  process  of  drainage,  operations ;  and  the  rest  in  the  manufacture  of 

)  planted  with  trees.    They  now  con-  salt  and  wool. 

million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  mari-  Fuel- Value  of  Different  Woods. — A  de- 
9  lands;  they  furnish  abundantly  fire-  termination  of  the  fuel- value  of  some  of  the 
larcoal,  staves,  telegraph-poles,  posts,  more  important  woods  of  the  United  States, 
;ies,  mining  props,  hewed  timber,  and  made  by  t^e  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Census 
miber,  and  yielu  large  supplies  of  tur-  Department,  represents  the  results  of  analysis 
mder  a  system  of  collection  that  does  and  experiments  upon  fifty-five  species,  natives 
ast  the  trees ;  and  the  former  wretched,  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  valuable 
»arous  inhabitants  have  become  an  in-  species  for  fuel  by  volume  is  the  mountain 
I,  enterprising,  and  thrifty  population,  mahogany  ( Cereoearpu$  ledi/olius)  of  the  Pa- 
li wood,  Iowa,  a  plan  has  been  experi-  cific  coast,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  Southern 
adopted  of  planting  the  central  forty  long-leaved  pine  (Pinu$  australis)^  shell-bark 
each  section  of  land  with  forest- trees,  hickory,  chestnut-oak,  pitch-pine,  and  other 
I  each  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  varieties  of  hickory,  piue,  oak,  aud  hard-wood 
given  a  wood-lot  of  ten  acres,  and  trees. 

well,  both  for  the  growth  of  the  trees  The  different  species  of  oak,  however,  vary 

provision  of  the  land.    Another  ex-  widely  in  their  value  by  volume.    The  most 

.  has  been  made  on  the  shores  of  Lake  valuable  tree,  by  weight,  is  the  Southern  pine, 

I,  near  Waukegan,  111.,  of  planting  five  and  it  is  followed  by  the  pitch  and  yellow 

acres  of  waste,  marsh,  and  sandy  (mitU)  pines,  cypress,  yellow  pine  (ponderosa), 
h  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  white  pines,  of  the  Pacific  region,  and  other  conifers ;  and 
and  catalpa.  among  the  broad-leaved  trees,  the  mesquite  (11), 
B  Industries  of  the  United  States,  sugar-maple  (12),  aspen  (18),  cotton- wood  (15), 
e  of  statistics  of  the  lumbering  Indus-  and  white  ash  (17).  The  least  valuable  woods 
he  United  States  for  the  year  ending  in  volume,  among  the  Atlantic  species,  are  hem- 
1880,  shows  that  there  were  produced  lock,  aspen,  black  spruce,  white  pine,  tulip- 
hat  year,  at  25,708  establishments,  tree,  and  yellow  or  white  cedar  (Thuja  occi- 
i6,000  feet  of  lumber  (board -measure),  dentalU),  The  least  valuable  in  respect  to 
1,000  laths,  555,504.000  shingles,  1,-  weight  are  the  persimmon  (50),  black  oak 
00  staves,  146,523,000  sets  of  head-  ((^M^row  ^tmjforwi)  (51),  tulip-tree  (52),  water- 
^76,000  feet  of  spool  and  bobbin  stock  oak  (Quereu8  aquatica)  (53),  black-jack  {Quer- 
easure),  and  other  products   to  the  cu»  ni^ra)  (54),  and  the  white  oak  of  the  North 

$2,682,668.    The  value  of  the  logs  Pacific  {Querelas  Qarryana)  (55). 
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FRANCE. 


FRANCE,  a  repablic  of  Western  Europe. 
The  third  repablic  was  established  by  procla- 
mation September  4,  1870,  By  the  law  of 
February  25,  1875,  the  legislhtive  power  is 
vested  in  the  two  Houses  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate.  The  deputies  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Under  the 
law  of  the  serutin  eParrondisBement,  passed 
November  11,  1876,  each  arrondisaement  of 
under  100,000  inhabitants  elects  one  deputy. 
An  additional  deputy  is  allowed  if  the  popu- 
lation exceeds  100,000,  two  if  over  200,000, 
and  so  on.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains 
557  members.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  300 
members,  75  of  whom  are  appointed  for  life, 
the  vacancies  being  filled  as  they  occur  by  the 
Senate.  The  rest  are  elected  for  nine  years, 
one  third  of  them  retiring  every  three  years. 
They  are  appointed  by  an  electoral  college,  to 
which  each  commune  and  municipality  sends  a 
member.  The  National  Assembly  meets  annu- 
ally on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless 
summoned  earlier  by  the  Pre>ident,  and  re- 
mains in  sesMon  at  least  five  months.  An  ex- 
traordinary session  can  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  own  motion,  or  upon  the  demand 
of  one  half  the  members  of  each  House.  The 
President  can  order  an  adjournment  for  not 
more  than  one  month  and  not  oftener  than 
twice  in  one  session.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  is  elected  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  both  Chambers 
united  in  joint  session.  The  President,  as 
well  &s  either  Chamber,  can  initiate  le^slation. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Senate  the  President 
can  dissolve  the  House  of  Depnties.  The 
President  promulgates  the  laws  and  sees  to 
their  execution.  He  has  control  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  and  makes  all  appointments,  civil 
and  military.  The  Ministers  are  collectively 
responsible  for  the  general  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  both  Chambers.  The  President 
can  only  be  removed  for  high-treason. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  is 
Jules  6r6vy,  born  August  16,  1808.  He  was 
elected  January  30,  1879. 

Abea  and  Population. — In  the  census  of 
December  18,  1881,  the  total  population  of 
France  was  found  to  be  37,672,048.  The  total 
area  is  528,571  square  kilometres,  or  208,286 
square  miles.  Before  the  separation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  the  area  was  543,051  square 
kilometres,  and  the  population,  at  the  census 
of  1866,  83,067,064.  In  1872  the  population 
was  36,102,921 ;  in  1876,  86,905,788.  Of  the 
total  population,  36,069,524,  or  97*74  per  cent, 
are  of  French  birth;  801,754,  or  2*17  per 
cent,  foreign  citizens;  and  the  remaining  84,- 
510  naturalized  citizens.  Of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion 374,498  are  Belgians,  165,313  Italians,  62,- 
437  Spaniards,  59,028  Germans,  50,203  Swiss, 
80,077  English,  and  9,855  Americans.  In  re- 
spect to  religion  85.387,703,  or  98  per  cent,  are 
Catholics;  580,757,  or  1*6  per  cent,  Protes- 
tants (Calvinists  467,531,   Lutherans  80,117, 


other  confessions  83,109);  49,489,  or 
cent,  Israelites;  8,071  of  other  non- 
faiths;  and  81,951,  or  0*23  per  cent,  ( 
gion.  In  the  departments  of  Dr6m 
Deux-S^vres,  Ardeche,  and  Loz^re  fr 
15  per  cent,  and  in  Gard  28  per  ce 
population  are  Protestants.  In  1880 
ber  of  marriages  was  279,035,  agains 
in  1879,  279,650  in  1878,  278,094 
and  291,393  in  1876;  the  number  ( 
including  still-bom,  was  961,914,  agai 
404  in  1879,  980,590  in  1878,  987,96J 
and  1.011,862  in  1876;  the  number  o 
including  still-bom,  was  900,074,  agn 
757  in  1879,  882,349  in  1878,  845,343 
and  878,754  in  1876  ;  and  the  excess 
over  deaths  was  61,840  in  1880,  agaii 
in  1879,  98,241  in  1878,  142,620  in  : 
132,608  in  1876.  The  total  emig 
1877  was  8,666,  of  which  number 
parted  for  Buenos  Ayrea,  890  for  Alj 
550  for  the  United  States.  The  towi 
80,000  inhabitants  in  1881  were  the  fc 

Paris 2,2fi9.088 

LyoiM 876,618 

ManeiUcs 860,099 

Bordeaux 821.805 

Lille 178,144 

Toulouae 140,289 

Nantes 124319 

6t.Etk>one 128,S18 

Boaen 105,906 

LeUavre 10^fe67 

Reims 98,bS8 

Koubalx 91,757 

Amiens 74,170 

Nancy 78,225 

Toulon 70,108 

Ambers 68,049 

Nice 66.279 

Brest 66,110 

Limoges 68.765 

Nhnes. 63,652 

Kennes 61974 

Orleans 57,264 

Besan^m 57,i'67 

Montpellier 56,005 

There  were  in  1881  6,158  post-ofl5< 
mails  carried  569,910,358  letters,  8 
postal-cards,  11,827,262  letters  with  i 
of  declared  value,  845,864,572  newspa 
878,075,770  samples  and  circulars, 
ceipts  amounted  to  123,472,000  francs 
expenses  to  81,898,988  francs. 

The  number  of  telegraph-oflSces  in 
5,841 .  The  length  of  the  state  lines  a 
of  1881  was  73,878  kilometres,  of  w 
kilometres  were  nnder-gronnd,  8,45: 
rine,  and  103  pneumatic.  The  length 
was  233,057  kilometres,  12,521  of  wl 
under-ground  and  8,663  submarine.  1 
ber  of  dispatches  sent  in  1881  was  1' 
domestic  and  1,952,017  international, 
ceipts  were  in  1881  25,612,399  francs, 
82,222,642  francs. 

The  number  of  kilometres  of  ra 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January  was  : 
longing  to  the  Government,  21,753  bel 
unchartered  companies,  1,515  to  co 
and  2,152  of  local  lines. 

Commerce. — The  special  imports 
that  is,  all  non-dutiable  g(X>ds  and 


DUon 

Le  Mans 

Tours 

Tourcolnjc 

Qrenoblo 

Versailles 

Troves 

8t  Quentln 

Bouloi^e 

St.  Denis 

Clermont 

B^zlers 

Caen 

Bonr^s 

liorient 

Avignon 

Dunkerque 

Potctier» 

Cherbourg 

Cette 

St.  Pierre  les  Coh 
Angoul6me  .  .. 
Peiplgnan 


■lilch  datiea  have  been  paid,  amounted  to 
t9«,4O0,OO0  francs,  as  compared  with  5,083,- 
W,DOO  Irancs  in  ISBO,  4,995,200,000  franca  in 
im,  3,536,700,000  franca  in  1875,  an  average 
0(3,312,500,000  franca  between  1889  and  1873, 
lo'lof  2,121,100,000  franca  between  I85S  and 
1^.  The  apei^ial  exports,  that  is,  domeatio 
prodncta  and  foreign  expurta  bn  which  dut; 
bia  baeo  paid,  amoanted  to  3,612,400,000  francs 
in  mil,  3,487,900,000  franca  in  1890,  3,873,- 
600,000  francs  in  1875,  3.259.700,000  francs 
ttersgd  between  1889  and  1873,  and  2,271,- 
000,ihiO  franca  between  1859  and  1833.  The 
■pecie  importa  in  1881  amounted  to  303,200,- 
m  francs,  the  exports  to  302,200,000  fraacs. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  1891,  2,188,983,000 
Inncs  were  articles  of  conauinption,  of  which 
SHS96,000  francs  were  cereals  (against  844,- 
:<»,aOO  francs  in  1880),  383.424,000  franoa  fer- 
nanted  liquors,  288,534,000  francs  colonial 
prjJnce,  29,427,000  francs  tobacco,  285,938,- 
'tyi  francs  seeds,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and 
363,884,000  francs  animal  food  articles  and 
uumila  (against  419,987,000  francs  in  1880). 
Tlieexportsofarticles  of  consumption  amoanted 
1i>91S,H5S,000francs,  against  885,601,000  francs 
1  1B80.  The  imports  of  raw  materials  in 
981  amounted  to  1,893,130,000  francs,  against 
l,S36,596,00O  francs  in  1880,  the  imports  ol 
Uitile  materials  in  1881  being  1,093,963,000 
Inncs ;  of  woodi,  etc,  245,479,000  francs ;  of 
biJes,  hair,  and  leather,  185,864,000;  of  raw 
netals.  140.724,000  francs.  The  exports  of 
nw  inaterial-4  amounted  to  554,125,000  francs, 
lgnn.H  640,073,000  franca  in  1880,  tlie  exports 
^textile  materials  making  the  chief  item  and 
UDQUDting  to  384,611,000  francs.  The  imports 
of  maoufactared  arCidea  amonnted  to  556,042,- 
0)0  francs,  agunst  490,957,000  francs  in  ISBO, 
ibe  principal  items  being  textiles  (241,577,000 
friocs),  and  machines  and  metallic  prodaots 
(131.003,000  franca).  The  exportaof  raanufao- 
Wred  objects  amounted  to  1,787,313,000  franca, 
Kunst  1,736,975,000  francs  in  1880,  the  largest 
ilenti  being  textiles  and  articles  of  dress  (048,- 
HS.OOQ  franca),  leather  mannfactares,  etc. 
I  (J*),2-23,O0O  franca).  Jewelry  and  works  of 
>n  (148,919.000  fraocs),  and  metallic  prod ncCa, 
machines,  etc.  (145,385,000  francs).  The  other 
duaes  of  imports  amounted  to  565,673,000 
(raacs,  exporU  to  355,148,000  francs. 

The  largest  foreign  trade  is  with  England, 
•monuting  to  599,000,000  francs  of  imports 
ai  830,200,000  of  exports  in  1870.  The 
iwjjest  import  trade  is  with  the  United  States, 
Irom  which  715,900,001  francsof  imports  were 
rwflived,  and  to  which  376,300,000  francs  of 
ei[Kirts  were  ahipped.  The  total  trade  with  the 
French  colonies  amoanted  to  227,100,000  francs 
ef  imports  and  190,100,000  francs  of  exports. 

The  naraber  of  vessels  entering  French  ports 
in  1381  was  34,530,  of  11,675,746  aggregate 
luonage,  of  which  9,986  carried  French  colors, 
luooage  3,731,714;  the  number  departing  was 
23.373.  tonnage  7,527,146—8.072  of  3,358,186 
under  French  colors.    The  merchant  mariae 


at  the  beginning  of  1681  consisted  of  11,406 
sailing-vessels,  oi  641,639  tons,  and  662  steam- 
ers, of  277,769  tons.  Of  the  total  number  of 
15,056  vessels,  of  919,298  aggregate  tonnage, 
employing  92.397  persona,  9,987,  of  134.988 
tons,  crews  54,928  persona,  were  engaged  iu 
fisheries;  3,399,  of  111,599  tons,  in  coasting; 
1,743,  of  648,106  tons,  crews  24,813,  in  ocean 
commerce;  and  the  remaining  929  ware  vessels 
employed  in  port  service  and  yachts. 

Colonies. — The  principal  colony  of  France 
is  Algeria,  having  an  area  of  about  430,000 
square  liilometres.  and  a  population  in  1877  of 
2,867,636  sonls.  The  population  of  the  three 
civil  departments  in  1877  was  1,551,109,  their 
area  41,699  square  kilometres.  In  1880  their 
boundaries  bad  been  extended  to  include  78,835 
Bf^uare  kilomelres,  and  a  popalatlon  of  1.884,- 
124  souls.  The  population  of  Algeria  is  di- 
vided in  respect  to  nationality  into  198,092 
French,  83,606  naturalized  Israelites,  2,477,641 
native   Mussulmans,  and   158,387  from  other 


cities  are  Algiers,  containing  in  1880  64,711  in- 
habitants ;  Uran,  containing  59,429 ;  and  Oon- 
containing  in  1878  89,823. 


The  area  and  popnlation  of  the  colonies  and 
protectorates,  exclusive  of  Madagascar,  with  an 
area  of  691,901  sijuare  kilometres,  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  6,000,000,  and  Tunis,  with 
an  area  of  118,100  square  kilometres,  and  a 
popnlation  of  about  8.000,000.  together  with 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  colonies  other 
than  Algeria,  in  1879.  and  their  budgets  for 
1882  (all  in  thoasands  of  francs),  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 
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COLONIES. 


Asia: 

French  East  Indies 

Coch  in-China. 

Cambodia 

Tonquln.. 

Africa  : 

Algeria. 

Senegal  and  dependencies 

Cold  Coast  and  Gaboon , 

B^anion 

Mayotte 

Nossl-BA 

bte.  Marie  de  Madagsacar 

Amcsioa  : 

Guiana 

Hartinlqae 

Gaadeloope  and  dependencies. . . . 

8t.  Pierre  and  Miqaelon 

Oceania: 

New  Caledonia  and  dependencies . 

Tahiti  and  dependencies 


Total. 


508 
59,457 

ai,86i 

200,000 

480,000 

250,000 

2,800 

2,511 

866 

298 

174 

121,418 

987 

1,866 

285 

19,960 
9,888 


758,8U 


Importa. 

Ezpcrtfc 

285,022 

1,697,018 

1.500,000 

15,000,000 

S.184 
46,196 

19,919 
58,849 

2,867,626  • 

197,481 

8,000 

198,862 

12,000 

10,160 

7,185 

•  *  •      •  • 

14,814 
1.500 

26,775 

1,1!84 

1,453 

116 

•••••• 

18,828 

926 

27,228 

1,749 

1,589 

85 

27.082 

164,850 

198.888 

5,224 

7,822 
89.816 
28,621 

9,469 

42ft 
8H,928 
28,848 
11,187 

72,184 
87,823 

9,010 
8,212 

8,860 
1,216 

19,808^608 

186,727 

207,085 

BadgMi. 


1,721 
16,568 


2^ 

I  •  •  •  •  • 

4,950 
241 
2S» 


1.811 

8,fc»8 

4,625 

293 

1.916 
1,000 

89,0fi2 


Of  the  oolooial  expenditures  of  1879,  the 
French  Government  furnished  in  subventions 
1,258,000  francs,  leaving  37,709,000  francs  as 
the  amount  raised  in  the  colonies. 

Tunis. — The  Treaty  of  Kasr-el-Said,  made 
May  12,  1881,  provided  for  a  French  protecto- 
rate over  Tunis,  which  was  completed  by  the 
laws  of  April  22,  1882.  The  different  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service  undertaken  by  the 
French  Government  in  Tunis  are  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  corresponding  ministries 
in  France,  which  give  their  directions  to  the 
minister  resident  at  Tunis.  The  Bey  Moham- 
med-es-Sadok,  who  was  bom  in  1813  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Mohammed  September  28, 
1859,  died  October  28th.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  Sidi  Ali,  bom  in  1817. 
The  French  minister  resident  who  succeeded 
to  M.  Koustan  is  M.  Cambon.  The  area*  of 
the  regency  of  Tunis  is  116,348  square  kilo- 
metres, the  population  about  2,100,000,  includ- 
ing some  45,000  Israelites  and  25,600  Chris- 
tians. The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  by 
the  European  commission,  which  was  given 
control  of  the  finances,  to  about  125,000,000 
francs.  The  revenue,  derived  from  export 
duties,  tax  on  olive-trees,  salt  and  tobacco 
monopolies,  etc.,  was,  in  1876,  6,832,800  francs, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  debt. 

Army  and  Navy. — Universal  military  ser- 
vice was  established  by  the  law  of  July  27, 
1872,  by  which  every  Frenchman  is  obliged  to 
belong  to  the  active  army  for  five  years,  to  the 
active  army  reserve  four  years,  to  the  terri- 
torial army  five  years,  and  to  the  territorial 
army  reserve  six  year.^.  The  efi*ective  of  the 
army  in  1882  was  as  follows :  Infantry — 144 
regiments  of  the  line,  of  four  active  battal- 
ions, of  four  companies  each,  and  two  com- 
panies at  the  depot,  numbering  288,464  men ; 
thirty  battalions  of  rifles,  or  cl)asseurs,  num- 
bering 17,730  men ;  four  regiments  of  zouaves, 
narobering  10,480  men ;  three  regiments  of  Al- 
gerian sharp-shooters,  numbering  8,493  men ; 
the  Foreign  Legion  in  Algiers,  numbering  2,526 


men ;  three  battalions  of  light  infantry  in  Al- 
giers, numbering  4,140  men ;  and  fusileers  aod 
pioneers  forming  the  corps  of  instruction,  num- 
bering 1,330  men;  altogether  283,163  officers 
and  men,  with  2,631  horses.    Cavalry — twelve 
regiments  of  cuirassiers  and  twenty-six  of  dra- 
goons, and  twenty  regiments  of  chasseurs  and 
twelve  of  hussars,  of  five  squadrons  each,  num- 
bering altogether  58,240    men,    with  51,800 
horses;  four  regiments  of  Chasseurs  d'Afiique, 
numbering  4,152  men,  with  3,720  horses,  and 
three  regiments  of  Spahis,   numbering  3,477 
men,  with  3,423  horses ;  nineteen  squadrons  of 
scouts  to  be  formed  in  time  of  war ;  and  eight 
companies  for  the  remounting  service,  num- 
bering 8,038  men,  with  80  horses;  total  effec- 
tive force  68,907  men,  with  59,023  horses. 
Artillery — nineteen  regiments  organized  in  di- 
vision and  nineteen  attached  to  corps,  together 
57  battalions  of  foot,  304  of  mounted  and  57 
of  flying  artillery,  and  76  of  mounted  artillery 
at  the  depots,  numbering  together  55,717  men, 
with  80,381  horses;  and  the  corps  for  pon- 
toon-service, repairing,  the  artillery  train,  etc., 
making  the  total  eflfective  force  68,762  men, 
with  33,298  horses.    Engineers— 11,007  men, 
with  945  horses.   Train — 9,540  men,  with  8,918 
horses,    Staflf  and  administrative  troops— 27,- 
990  oflficers  and  men,  with  4,888  horses.    Gen- 
darmerie—26,511  men,  with  13,018  horses.  The 
total  eflfective  of  the  French  army  is  495,880 
men,  with  122,716  horses.    The  war  eflfective 
numbers    2,423,164    men,    organized    in    24 
complete  corps  in  the  first  line,  and  8  corps 
in  the  second  line;    to  which  number  may 
be  added  about  1,380,000  excused  or  non-com- 
batants.   By  a  law  introduced  July  26,  1882, 
the  African  army  is  to  be  increased,  by  which 
the  active  army  will  receive  an  augmentation 
of  23  infantry  battalions,   18    squadrons    of 
cavalry,    15  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  cor- 
responding number  in  the  auxiliary  services. 
The  French  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Gras 
rifle,  a  species  of  Chassep6t  with  metal  car- 
tridges.   The  artillery  has   cast-steel  breech- 
loading  guns  of  80  and  90  millimetres'  caliber. 
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ench  navy  in  1881  numbered  356  graphs,  30,629,000  francs;  8  per  cent  on  in- 
classified  as  follows:  59  ironclads,  comes  from  dividends,  etc.,  47,118,000  francs; 
g  20  of  tbe  first  class  and  12  of  revenue  from  Algeria,  31,380,008;  tax  on  civil 
1  class  for  offensive  and  defensive  pensions,  21,262,000  francs;  universities,  3,598,- 
ind  27  for  coast-defense,  including  665  francs;  fines,  7,534,181 ;  various  receipts, 
^  batteries;  285 ^steamers,  compris-  49,866,998  francs.  The  following  are  the 
lisers,  17  dispatch-vessels,  22  fleet  main  branches  of  expenditure:  Public  debt, 
»oats,    21    gunboats,   61    transports,  1,317,112,874    francs,   of   which    741,070,255 

gunboats,    31    torpedo-boats,    and  francs  are  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  27,088,- 

;- vessels.    There   were  in  construe-  000  on  temporary  loans,  160,000,618  pensions, 

"st- class  ironclads,   2  second-class  and  388,954,001  capital  payments;  dotations, 

2   ironclad  gunboats,    11   torpedo-  24,712,456  francs,  of  which  13,724,000  go  to 

1  22  other    vessels.     The  navy  is  pension  the  invalids  of  the  navy,  and  9,788,456 

vith  1,585  officers  and  41,227  sea-  to  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  legis- 

[0  men  in  the  special  services,  18,-  lation,  11,735,780  francs;  Ministry  of  Justice, 

ne   infantry,     and    4,661    artillery.  35,944,642  francs ;  of  Public  Worship,  52,929,- 

iest  ironclads  are   the  Devastation  306  francs;    of   Foreign    Affairs,  14,348,900 

oudroyante,  each  of  9,600  tons  and  francs;  of  the  Interior,  68,813,655  francs,  of 

se- power,   carrying  14-inch  armor  which  14,661,550  francs  are  for  expenses  of 

38-ton  and  two  25-ton  guns.    The  administration,  13,763,537  for  public  safety, 

»uperr6  has    12-inch  plates  and    is  20,690,961   for    prisons,   and    10,436,235    for 

;h  four  38-ton  guns.    Six  new  steel-  charities;    of  Finance,  19,558,470  francs;   of 

horizontal  plates  11}  inches  thick  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  2,122,860 ;  of  War,  584,- 
38-ton  guns  each,  mounted  in  bar-  106,000  francs;  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies, 
vo  others  of  the  ironclads  are  of  237,187,470francs,of  which  204,898,519  francs 
rpes  and  heavily  armed,  while  tbe  are  for  the  navy;  of  Public  Instruction  and 
e  vessels  classed  as  ships  of  combat  Art,  151,050,196  francs,  of  which  134,410,451 
olete  construction.  francs  are  for  education,  and  16,639,745  for 
I, — ^The  sources  of  revenue  at  the  the  fine  arts;  of  Commerce,  21,918,564  francs; 
f  the  French  Government  have  ex-  of  Agriculture,  24,397,850  frMics ;  of  Public 
jmarkably  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Works,  139,488,541  francs,  of  which  89,725,681 
Franco-German  War,  the  augmenta-  francs  are  for  the  ordinary  service,  49,762,860 
s  debt  and  tbe  increased  cost  of  the  for  extraordinary  works,  317,621,582  for  the 
rssitated  a  large  increase  in  taxation,  cost  of  the  regie,  coUection  of  taxes,  post- 
er 1869  the  total  revenue  of  the  Gov-  office,  etc.,  and  21,155,500  for  drawbacks  and 
Amounted  to  1,798,193,568  francs,  restitutions.  There  are  besides  529,146,000 
he  total  revenue  was  2,467,470,630  francs  of  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures 
e  expenditure  2,374,804,134  francs,  treated  of  apart  from  the  general  budget  as 
16  budget  of  revenue  was  3,214,534,-  extraordinary. 

»,  and  of  expenditure  3,213,806,317  The  public  debt  in  1879  stood  at  19,862,035,- 

he  budget  estimates  for  1883  pkce  983  francs,   of   which  12,101,352,167  francs 

receipts  at  3,561,977,092  francs,  and  bore   interest   at   8  per   cent,   6,917,470,240 

isbursements  at  3,573,849,646  francs,  francs  at  5  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  at  4} 

ing  are  given  as  the  sources  of  reve-  and  4  per  cent.    The  number  of  holders  was 

M5t  imposts,  378,100,500  francs,  of  4,380,983,  of  whom  2,432,574  held  the  6  per 

,500,000  is  the  estimated  product  of  cent  rentes,  and  1,788,114  the  3  per  cent, 

ix,  63,765,000  francs  of  personal  taxes.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  and  foreign  occn- 

I  of  the  tax  on  doors  and  windows,  pation  of  1870-73  amounted  to  9,287,882,000 

5,100  of  patent  dues;  special  taxes  of  francs,  of  which  5,000,000,000  was  the  war  in- 

aracter  to  direct  taxes,  such  as  taxes  demnity  to  Germany,  1,873,238,000  the  war 

lain  property,  on   carriages,  inspec-  expenditures,  802,065,000  the  interest  on  sums 

ughts  and  measures,  etc.,  24,723,840  due  to  Germany,  631,168,000  disbursements  in 

^stration  fees,  stamps,  and  domains,  connection  with  the  loans  of  1870-'72, 364,189,- 

»0     francs,    registration     producing  000  loss  from  non-payment  of  taxes  during 

^0,  stamps  159,607,000,  and  the  do-  the  war,  248,626,000  the  cost  of  maintaining 

elusive  of  forests,  18,227,000  francs;  the  German  army  of  occupation,  169,518,000 

5,188,900  francs:  customs  and  salt-  the  cost  of  provisioning  Paris,  61,708,000  re- 

42,000  francs;  indirect  taxes,  1,099,-  payments  of  fines  levied  by  Germans,  50,000,- 

rancs,  of  which  428,309,000  francs  000  grants  to  soldiers'  families,  38,807,000  cost 

m  the  tax  on    drinks,   101,548,000  offoreign  occupation  of  1871- 73,  and  548,564,- 

tn  domestic  sugars,  16,139,000  francs  000  miscellaneous  expenses, 

[^bes,  12,841,000  francs  from  paper.  The  indebtedness  of  the  departments  and' 

)  francs  from  railroad  traffic,  being  municipalities  was  largely  increased  during  the 

it  of  passenger  receipts;  sale  of  to-  war.    The  budget  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  1880' 

►,437,000  francs ;  of  gunpowder,  15,-  estimates  the  revenue  at  233,102,579  francs, 

post-office,  128,325,000  francs;  tele-  of  which  125,898,041  are  from  octrois,  or  tolls. 
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on  articles  of  consamption,  and  the  expend!-  and  Gambetta  was  invited  hj  M.  6i 

tare  at  231,041,489  francs,  most  of  which  goes  form  a  ministry.     Gambetta  at  first  se 

for  interest  and  sinking  fnnd  on  the  debt  of  forming  the  ^^  grand  ministry  ^^  that  his 

2,295,000,000  francs.  had  heralded,  which  was  to  unite  tlie 

PouTios  AND  Legislation. — The  history  of  lican  forces  in  a  stable  union.     But  L6 

the  events  of  the  year  in  France  dates  properly  De  Freycinet,  and  Challemel-Lacour  d 

from  the  fall  of  the  Ferry  Ministry  in  Novem-  his  overtures.     He  then  made  up  a  lis 

ber,  1881.    The  Tunisian  expedition  had  been  among  his  immediate  supporters.    Disn 

conducted  nearly  to  a  successful  termination,  ridicule  were  excited  by  the  production 

but  at  a  terrible  cost  of  lives  and  treasure,  names.    Except  two  retained  from  t 

Suspicions  of  the  influence  of  private  specula-  Cabiuet — Oazot,  Minister  of  Justice,  a 

tions  on  the  course  of  events  in  Tunis,  rumors  ch6ry,  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs — all  we 

of  personal  differences  and  intrigues  in  the  men.     The  names  of  the  other  minister 

army,  and,  most  of  all,  the  sufferings  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau,  Interior ;  Allain-Ta 

troops  and  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  inefficiency  nance ;  General  Campenon,  Military  I 

of  the  hospital  service  and  commissariat,  had  Gougeard,  Marine;  Paul  Bert,  Educati< 

brought  the  Cabinet  into  actual  odium.    The  "Worship ;  Raynal,  Public  Works ;  Dev^i 

public  were  alarmed  for  the  republic  when  a  culture ;  and  Proust,  Arts.    Gambetta  U 

Government,  representing  the   republicanism  department  of  Foreign  Affairs.    The  a; 

which  had  ti*ampled  upon  the  sentiments  and  ment  of   Paul  Bert,   eminent  as  a  sc 

traditions  of  the  religious   community,   and  scholar,  but  best  known  as  an  expoi 

driven  the  clerical  element  over  to  the  mo-  skepticism,  to  the  post  of  Minister  of 

narchical  minorities,  was  unable  to  prevent  Worship,  was  deemed  by  many  a  direct 

corruption  in  high  places,  and  when  the  army,  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  regarded 

which  is  the  subject  of  the  most  anxious  solici-  where  with  wonder.     The  ministerial  d 

tude  with  all  parties,  was  found  as  disorganized  tion  of  principles  given  in  the  Asseif 

and  mismaiiaged  as  when  the  military  forces  November  16tn  aggravated  the  evil  imp 

of  the  empire  collapsed  in  the  German  War.  created  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Be 

The  time  was  come  when  Gambetta,  who  was  the  prospect  of  a  destructive  campaign 

looked  upon  as  the  guardian  and  guiding  spirit  the  Catholic  ideas  of  the  function  of  the  < 

of  the  republic,  and  who  had  overshadowed  in  the  body  politic.    From  the  manner 

every  ministry  formed  since  the  victory  of  re-  programme  it  was  suspected  that  Gambe 

Sublican  principles  in  the  presidency  of  Mac-  interpreted  the  national  demand  for  thi 

[ahon,  must  assume  the  responsible  direction  mation  of  a  united  government,  free  fr 

of  affairs.    The  hopes  of  France  were  centered  conditions  of  internal  weakness  and 

upon  the  great  orator  and  Republican  leader,  sion,"  not  by  seeking  the  co-operation 

who,  when  he  exerted  his  full  political  strength,  other  lights  of  the  Republican  party, 

was  to  <3ompose  the  faction  fights  and  personal  assuming  the  sole  direction  of  the  desti 

rivalries  of  the  Republican  party,  and,  as  the  the  nation.     The  conservative  element 

permanent  head  of  the  Government,  pursuing  disturbed  by  the  announcement  of  inc 

a  continuous  policy,  to  enable  France  to  assert  constitutional  changes,  while  the  radi( 

her  due  position  in  Europe,  which,  with  epheme-  mocracy  had  long  ceased  to  put  their  i 

ral  ministries  and  a  constantly  changing  policy,  Gambetta.     He  foreshadowed  the  reft 

was  impossible.  the  Senate  "  by  wisely  limited  alterati 

When  the  Assembly  met  on  October  28th,  the  organic  law,  which  would  bring  the 

Gambetta  tested  his  strength  by  again  stand-  cal  power  into  completer  harmony  wi 

ing  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  democratic  genius  of  French  society.^ 

Chamber,  and  was  elected  with  the  overwhelm-  reform  of  the  judiciary,  the  extension 

ing  majority  of  317  to  47.    Jules  Ferry  him-  tional  education,  the  completion  of  the  n 

self  precipitated  his  fall  by  attempting  an  ex-  laws,  the  conclusion  of  commercial  ti 

planation  of  Tunisian  affairs  without  waiting  the  strict  application  of  the  Concordat  s 

for  an  interpellation.    In  the  debate  which  fol-  insure  respect  for  the  political  authority 

lowed,  the  ministers  were  accused  of  deceiving  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 

the  Assembly  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  and  the  rigid  preservation  of  order  at 

with  weakening  and  disorganizing  the  army  and  maintenance  of  peace  with  dignity  a 

by  allowing  the  generals  to  make  up  the  first  were  the  other  articles  of  the  profess 

Tunisian  expedition  with  troops  selected  from  faith.     The  programme  of  the  rainisti 

the  different  corps.    Clemenceau  charged  Rou-  confidently  declared  to  be  that  of  France 

Stan  with  having  instigated  the  Government  to  active  opposition  on  the  Extreme  Left,  8 

interfere  in  Tunis  in  order  to  further  certain  uncertain  attitude  of  other  sections  of  t 

financial  enterprises.    Tlie  outcome  of  the  long  publican  party,  boded  ill  for  the  ministr 

debate  was  the  adoption,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chamber  waited  until  their  policy  v 

Gambetta,  of  a  neutral  order  of  the  day  which  veloped.    In  the  departmental  activity 

simply  approved  the  Bardo  Treaty.    Jules  Fer-  ministry,  M.  Proust's  petty  projects  < 

ry,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  expres-  ridicule,  while  the  new  regulations  anm 

sion  of  confidence,  resigned  November  10th,  by  Minister  Bert  confirmed  the  graves 
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He  admonished  certain  bishops  who  nation.    M.  de  Freycinet  was  called  apon  to 

.ed  Rome  that  they  should  obtain  leave  form  a  ministry.     He  obtained  as  colleagaes 

overnment  before  absenting  themselves  the  well-known  and  trusted  stjitesmen  of  the 

nr  dioceses.    He  announced  that  prel-  party.     He  himself  resumed  the  portfolio  for 

ained  in  the  future  would  be  required  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  had  resigned  eighteen 

ribe  to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con-  months   before,    mainly   through    Gambetta ; 

of  1801.*    Prefects  were  requested  to  L6on  Say  took  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 

reports  of  the  character  and  antece-  Jules  Ferry  that  of  Public  Instruction  and 

■  prelates,  and  the  office  of  Director-  Worship ;  Admiral  Jaurr^gtiibery  became  Min- 

of  Worship  was  abolished.    The  Duo  ister  of  the  Marine,  Varroy  of  Public  Works, 

lie,  in  the  Senate,  accused  the  Repub-  and  Tirard  of  Commerce.     The  members  of 

'  dissimulation  in  their  Tunisian  policy,  the  new  Cabinet  who  had  not  held  ministerial 

mt-of-doors,  the  testimony  in  a  libel-  positions  before  were  Goblet,  Minister  of  the 

ught  by  the  public  prosecutor  against  Interior ;  Humbert,  of  Justice ;  Mahy,  of  Agri- 

rt  for  his  attack  supon  M.  Roustan,  and  culture ;  and  General  Billot,  of  War.    The  Min- 

littal  of  Rochefort,  made  a  damaging  istriesof  Agriculture  and  of  Fine  Arts  had  been 

on.     With  Tunis  still  far  from  being  created  by  Gambetta,  and  the  latter  was  now 

with  the  question  of  Senate  reform  discontinued. 

er  measures  already  announced  yet  to        The  policy  announced  contrasted  with  the 

3d,  with  a  battle  raging  between  the  combative  and  disturbing  departure  of  Gam- 

lers  and  the   protectionists  over  the  betta,  the  main  aim  being  ''*■  to  make  peace  pre- 

cial  treaty  with  England,  and  after  vail  in  the  country,  peace  in  men^s  minds  as 

position  in  Egypt  which  would  entail  well  as  in  the  material  order  of  things,  peace 

intervention,  Gambetta,  as  though  aim-  both  at  home  and  abroad.^^    The  revision  of 

•  dictator  or  nothing,  announced  there-  the  electoral  laws  was  postponed,  while  the 

tion  of  the  project  of  the  aerutin  de  reforms  in  the  magistracy,  the  military  service, 

Tnder  this  system  Napoleon  III  kept  the  laws  of  liberty  of  association,  and  in  na- 

najority  in  the  Chamber.    Instead  of  tional  education,  were  to  be  prosecuted  with 

ondissement  electing  its  own  deputies,  energy. 

deputies  for  a  department  would  be        During  the  tranquil  ministry  of  De  Frey- 

r  on  one  ticket  throughout  the  depart-  cinet  several  important  measures  were  carried 

This  favorite  scheme  of  Gambetta's  had  through.    The  right  of  electing  their  mayors 

ected  by  the  Senate  the  preceding  June,  was  restored  to  communes  and  municipalities, 

riennial  senatorial  election  on  January  with  the  exception  of  Paris.     The  Radicals 

Republicans  gained  twenty-five  seats,  cried  out  against  the  exclusion  of  Paris,  but  the 

ne  but  Gambetta  saw  the  difficulty  of  moderate  men  were  not  ready  to  make  this 

:  the  Chamber  now  to  change  the  elect-  concession,  involving  the  patronage  of  20,000 

'  under  which  it  had  just  been  elect-  offices,  to  the  oft  repeated   demands  of  the 

his  organ,  the  "  R6publique  Fran^iaise,"  Parisian  democracy  for  local  self-government. 

that  he  would  resign  if  the  measure  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Concordat  was  taken  into 

pass.  On  January  14th  it  was  intro-  consideration.  The  principal  act  of  the  ses- 
oupled  with  the  plan  for  the  revision  sion  was  the  primary  education -law  (see  Edu- 
enatorial  election  law.  Instead  of  al-  cation  and  iLLrrERAOY).  The  amendment 
petty  villages  equal  representation  in  added  in  the  Senate  the  previous  session  by 
toral  college  with  the  great  cities,  he  Jules  Simon,  requiring  schoolmasters  to  in- 
i  to  give  each  municipality  a  delegate  struct  pupils  in  their  duty  toward  God  and 
f  five  hundred  registered  voters;  and,  their  country,  which  the  Chamber  had  refused 
ise  of  the  life-Senators,  that  their  term  to  accept,  was  now  struck  out  by  the  Senate 
>e  reduced  to  nine  years,  and  that  both  freshly  recruited  with  Republicans.  The  policy 
rs  should  participate  in  their  election,  of  the  Government,  not  being  as  pacific  in  re- 
proposed  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  ligious  matters  as  in  other  fields,  was  subjected 
o  vote  upon  financial  measures,  except  to  sharp  attacks  from  the  clerical  forces.  Mon- 
ay  of  a  protest.  The  committee  of  the  seigneur  Freppel,  Bishop  of  Angers,  the  clerical 
r  reported  against  the  aerutin  de  liste  leader,  opposed  a  grant  for  the  continued  occu- 
)f  the  proposed  electoral  law,  and  on  pation  of  Tunis,  and  elicited  an  explanation  to 
26th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected  the  effect  that  the  troops  had  been  reduced 
tion  of  M.  Gambetta  in  favor  of  tlie  from  45,000  to  35,000,  and  that  5,000  more 
of  the  collective  ticket  by  two- thirds  would  soon  be  withdrawn.  There  was  a  strug- 
gle over  a  law  allowing  a  witness  objecting  to 
etta  immediately  handed  in  his  resig-  the  oath  to  make  a  declaration  on  his  *' honor 
arwd  promi»etoGodronTh7hoiy)^spt^^  and  conscience."  On  the  reassembling  in  May, 
ent  aod  fiuthftii  to  the  Government  established  by  the  Chamber  passed  Naquet's  bill  establishing 

:utlon  of  the  French  Sepubllc.    I  promise  also  to  „  i^^  r^e  Ai^^^J^^       T^  ^2^^^^*.   «.u^   -^^:«««*.;^« 

alings.  to  attend  no  coancils,  to  carry  on  no  league,  ^  law  of  dl  VOrce.      To  prevent  the   resignation 

>me  or  abroad,  which  are  contraiy  to  public  tran-  of  L6on  Say  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  opposed 

^';o^JSS^'^h°%t7a':u«  oV^beT^^^^  ^'yJj'™' «  «P«^'"'  ^°*«  "f  confidence  was  passed. 
Government  thereof'  The  Egyptian  question  found  the  country 
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unprepared  in  mind  for  any  decisive  conrse.  factories.    At  Montcean-les-Mines  some       - 

The  policy  of  the  Government  was  consequently  workmen  were  instigated  hy  politicians  to     ^ 

infirm  and  characterless.    Preserving  as  long  late  a  church  because  the  employers  with  w^^ 

as  possible  the  agreement  with  England,  De  they  were  quarreling  entertained  clerical  t^- 

Freycinet  was  warned  by  the  exasperation  and  pathies.    At  Lyons  there  was  an  equally  ^b 

distrust  produced  in  the  country  by  the  Tunis  less  demonstration.     These   trifling   dist.  -m 

affair  against  a  military  intervention.   He  tried  ances  were  exaggerated,  for  the  lack  of  <^^, 

to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  arbitrament  to  excitement,  into  a  veritable  terror.    Go^«j 

the  councils  of  Europe.     At  the  last  moment  ment  officials  were  partly  responsible  for*    t 

he  withdrew  his  objections  to  Turkish  inter-  belief  which  prevailed  for  a  time  that  Fr^iic 

vention.     But  the  determining  will  in  Europe  society  was  honey --combed  with  secret  societie 

was  impelled,  precisely  on  account  of  the  inde-  which  were  ready  to  attempt  a  social  revo/o- 

cision  of  France,  to  let  Egyptian  matters  take  tion.    A  sequel  of  the  sensational  exciteiueiit 

tlieir  own  course.     Gambetta  emerged  from  was  a  remarkable  trial  of  a  number  of  sociaiisto 

his  retirement  to  urge  determined  action,  but  who  admitted  spreading  the  doctrines  called 

was  unable  to  rally  the  warlike  and  ambitious  Anarchism,  for  which,  among  others,  Prince 

spirit  of  his  countrymen.     Freycinet  obtained  Erapotkine,  the  leading  jonmalist  of  the  fiiu- 

a  preliminary  vote  of  credit  to  be  used  in  the  sian  Nihilists,  was  sentenced  to  prison, 

event  of  England  and  France  being  deputed  by  At  the  very  end  of  the  year  the  world  of 

the  European  conference  to  intervene.     He  French  politics  was  thrown  not  merely  into 

afterward  announced  that,  as  the  powers  had  momentary  consternation,  but  the  republic  was 

not  invited  England  and  France  to  intervene,  apparently  nnhinged  and  in  danger  of  disrup- 

he  would  not  join  England  in  reducing  the  re-  tion,  through  the  death  of  L^on  Gatnbetta, 

hellion,  but  asked,  July  24th,  for  an  additional  whom  the  people  mistrusted  and  turned  against 

credit  to  enable  French  marines  to  land  on  the  when  in  power.     In  Germany  his  death  was 

Suez  Canal  to  protect  it  in  conjunction  with  welcomed  as  affording  relief  from  the  anxiety 

England.    This  vote  was  refused  on  July  29th  caused  by  the  menaces  of  revenge  to  which  lie 

by  a  majority  of  416  to  75.    The  ministry  re-  occasionally  gave  utterance.    But  the  interior 

signed,  and  the  naval  preparations  were  aban-  tranquillity  of  France  was  disturbed  by  tbe 

doned.  movements  of  the  Bonapartist  and  royalist 

President  Gr6vy  was  unable  at  first  to  find  a  pretenders  upon  the  departure  of  the  strongest 

statesman  who  would  undertake  the  formation  man  of  the  republic,   while  the  trepidation 

of  a  new  Cabinet.     After  a  delay  of  nine  days  and  divided  councils  of  the  Republicans  illo»- 

Duclerc,  a  former  minister,  succeeded  in  the  trated   the   need    of  the   stable   government 

task.     He  took  the  portfolio  for  Foreign  Af-  which  the  ex-Dictator  of  Bordeaux  wished  to 

fairs;  DeFalli^restheMinistry  of  the  Interior;  establish  and  which  the  monarchist  factions 

Tirard  became  Minister  of  Finance ;  Dev^s,  of  promised. 

Justice ;  Duveaux,  of  Public  Instruction ;  Gen-  FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION.  The 
eral  Billot,  of  War;  Admiral  Jaurreguibery,  of  receipts  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  dur- 
Marine;  Coch6ry,  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs;  De  ing  1881  were  $1,700,  and  its  expenditures  for 
Mahy,  of  Agriculture;  Pierre  Legrand,  of  Com-  the  same  time  were  $809.  The  report  of  the 
merce  and  Public  Works.  The  latter  portfolio  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  gave  ac- 
was  afterward  taken  by  Herisson.  Duclerc  in  count  of  the  eflforts  it  had  made  to  obtain  infor- 
his  programme  promised  to  be  bound  by  the  mation  from  various  States  regarding  legal  re- 
vote  against  intervention,  and,  if  events  in  vol  v-  strictions  on  religious  liberty,  sectarian  inflo- 
ing  the  interests  or  honor  of  France  intervened,  ences  in  education,  social  conditions  as  affect- 
to  summon  the  Assembly.  He  expressed  as  his  ing  free  thought,  and  the  condition  of  liberal 
principal  aim  the  union  of  the  various  sections  organizations  in  those  States.  Correspondents 
of  the  Republican  mtyority.  The  Chambers  were  appointed  for  twenty-one  States,  and  re- 
ac^journed  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Cab-  plies  more  or  less  complete  were  received  from 
inet.  sixteen  States.    The  committee  found  that  it 

Gambetta  occasionally  lifted  his  voice  on  be-  was  the  intention  of  the  State  constitutions 
half  of  the  policy  which  he  inaugurated  in  the  generally  to  guard  religious  liberty,  and  that 
three  months  of  his  ministry,  and  in  his  news-  they  assert  the  rights  of  the  individual  con- 
paper  advocated  personal  rale  by  the  popular  science  in  all  matters  of  religion ;  but  that  the 
leader  of  a  democratic  state,  which  he  thought  statutes  show  a  conspicuous  violation  of  the 
necessary  for  the  security  and  greatness  of  assertion,  and  in  the  Constitutions  themselves 
France.     To  bring  about  the  political  order  it  is  common,  in  immediate  connection  with 
which  he  hoped  yet  to  establish,  he  gave  his  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  private  opinions 
attention  to  the  development  of  his  new  party  and  conscience,  to  find  positive  theological  af- 
of  the  Pure  Left.    During  the  vacation  of  the  firmations  which  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
Chambers,  which  commenced  immediately  after  opinions  of  one  portion   of   the  citizens  at 
the  appointment  of  the  Duclerc  Ministry,  there  against  those  of  another.     In  some  of  the  re- 
occurred  no  event  to  disturb  the  political  quiet  cently  organized  States,  freedom  of  conscience 
except  some  excitement  among  the  socialists  was  better  guarded,  in  form  as  well  as  in  sub 
incident  upon  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  manu-  stance ;  but  in  most  of  the  States,  while  it  wa 
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»  secare  the  equal  rights  of  opinions  tation  to  the  next  annual  meeting.    Another 

;ience,  there  were  sections  of  the  Con-  Friend  thought  that  the  old  method  should  give 

and  laws  that  discriminated  unfair-  way  to  evangelizing  processes.    The  Friends 

t  the  rights  of  some  classes  of  citi-  in  Indiana  held  a  series  of  revival  services 

tieee  laws  had,  in  many  cases,  heen  during  the  winter,  which  continued  for  upward 

I  hy  public  opinion  and  were  not  en-  of  a  month,  and  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  a 

mt  they  were  on  the  statute-books,  considerable  number  of  persons.  The  *^  Friends' 

X  be,  and  sometimes  were,  resuscitated  Review,^'  in  speaking  of  these  and  other  simi- 

to  work  gross  practical  injustice.    In  lar  meetings,  says  that  the  results  of  the  revi- 

the  condition  of  liberal  thought,  the  val  meetings  in  other  churches  had  been  scru- 

e  observed   that   the   reports   were  tinized  for  years;  and  that,  in  the  desire  to 

•ie  to  attempts  of  some  kind  toward  revive  the  evangelizing  power  that  character- 

ystematic  organization  of  the  liberal  ized  the  apostles,  it  was  thought  best  to  insti- 

t  of  the  country,  without,  however,  tute  revival  services,  and  endeavor  to  teach  the 

;  the  method  for  effecting  this.     In  a  converts  that  they  would  stand  firm  when  the 

he  States  the  conditions  are  repre-  warm  influences  of  the  meetings  were  with- 

)  thoroughly  rip>e  for  an  organizing  drawn. 

It,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  few  The  subject  of  evangelistic  or  mission  work 

o  point  the  way  and  rally  the  people,  was  also  discussed  with  much  pains  at  the  Lon- 

&11  ready  to  supply  the  material  of  the  don  Yearly  Meeting.     The  matter  was  intro- 

eties.    The  States  where  the  condi-  duced  in  the  consideration  of  the  results  of  a 

reported  as  most  ready  for  organiza-  conference  on  home-mission  work  and  First- 

in  the  East,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  day  schools,  which  had  been  held  in  Novem- 

irestern  portion  of  New  York ;  and  in  ber,  1881,    It  was  shown  at  the  conference 

,  Michigan  and  Kansas.    In  the  two  that  there  were  all  over  the  country  small,  de- 

ites  there  appears  to  be  a  special  re-  clining  meetings,  or  closed  meeting-houses ;  but 

to  religious  ideas,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  where  adult  or  ordinary  Sunday-schools 

3  already  awakened  in  the  direction  had  been  established,  evangelistic  work  had 

us  organization ;  in  Michigan,  largely  followed,  the  neglected  classes  had  been  at- 

e  auspices  of  a  very  liberal  form  of  tracted,  and  various  classes  had  joined  the  so- 

lism,  and  in  Kansas  under  an  associa-  ciety.    In  one  case  the  membership  of  a  meet- 

itly  formed,  called  the  Liberal  Union,  ing  had  been  doubled  in  a  few  years.    The 

an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  conference  had  decided  that  the  work  of  ex- 

a  local  work  and  fellowship  all  the  tending    mission    operations    belongs  to    the 

phases  of  liberalism."  Churck,  rather  than  to  individual  laborers  or 

FDS.    The  reports  of  numbers  in  the  voluntary  associations,  and  asked  the  yearly 

t  Friends  continue  to  show  an  increase  meeting  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 

ers  in  some  of  the  yearly  meetings,  of  doing  it.    It  was  also  the  judgment  of  the 

trease  in  others,  and,  as  a  whole,  indi-  conference  that  some  kind  of  missionary  effort 

a  moderate  growth.    In  the  New  Eng-  was  really  needed  besides  the  purely  voluntary 

•ly  Meeting  the  accessions  by  twenty-  labors  of  those  who  could  afford  to  give  their 

IS  and  the  reception  of  fifty-three  new  time  to  such  work,  and  that  when  Friends  could 

were  nearly  balanced  by  eighty-three  be  found  having  a  gift  for  the  ministry,  and  will- 

'hereportaof  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meet-  ing  to  give  up  their  time  to  the  work,  some 

be  other  hand,  indicate  a  very  rapid  provision  should  be  made  for  their  mainte- 

n  numbers.    In  England  the  society  nance.    The  last  recommendation  excited  much 

red  to  be  declining  for  the  past  twenty  discussion    in    the  yearly  meeting.     All   the 

sept  in  London,  where  an  increase  of  Friends  expressed  active  sympathy  with  the 

e  thousand  members  has  taken  place  mission- work ;   but  some  feared  to   see  the 

at  time.  society  taking  the  responsibility  for  practices 

ew  England  Yearly  Meeting  met  at  which  were  not  quite  in  accord  with  its  usual 

.  R.  L,  in  June.    The  whole  number  customs,  and  the  idea  of  making  provision  for 

ers  was  returned  at  four  thousand,  ministers,  or  for  persons  doing  any  religio!is 

increase  by  births  was  accounted  for  work,  was  strongly  objected  to  by  many.    See- 

y  stating  that  as  many  as  half  of  the  ing  how  easily  **  making  provision ''  might  slide 

married  persons  who  were  not  in  the  into  payment  for  preaching,  and  depreciate  the 

emd  the  births  from  such  marriages  ancient  testimony  of  the  society,  that  the  min- 

reported.  A  Friend,  in  speaking  on  istry  is  a  gift  of  God,  freely  received  and  to  be 
ect,  said  that  his  desire  had  been  for  freely  given,  other  persons  viewed  the  proposi- 
jrs  that  the  persons  thus  married  would  tion  as  a  very  grave  one.  The  Women's  Year- 
ssistance  of  the  Friends  for  their  chil-  ly  Meeting,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred 
e  thought  the  difficulties  in  the  way  separately,  approved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
ing converts  into  the  Church  ought  to  mittee  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
ed.  Now,  when  at  any  meeting  con-  conference.  The  Men's  Meeting,  after  consid- 
le  forward,  they  could  not  be  received  erable  discussion,  agreed  to  a  proposition  to 
society  till  after  a  dehiy  for  presen-  appoint  a  committee  for  one  year,  with  a  charge 
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carefuUy  to  gnard  against  depreciating  any  of  eign  conntries,  and  showed  an  increase 

the  80ciety*8  testimonies,  and  with  provisions  during  the  year.    The  number  of  regu 

for  keeping  the  whole  matter,  in  case  any  diffi-  tendants  on  worship  not  in  membershi 

culties  should  arise,  under  the  control  of  the  given  at  5,084,  showing  an  increase 

yearly  meeting.  The  First-day  schools  included  1,400  sc 

The  Associated  Committee  of  Friends  in  the  The  Tract   Society  has  issued  from  I 

United  States  on  Indian  Affairs  reported  to  the  127,834  tracts,  including  12,641  in  foreij 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting  concerning  its  guages,  and  from  Leominster  442,917 

work  among  the  ten  thousand  Indians  of  whom  At  the  Foreign  Missionary  Meeting  ac 

it  has  the  supervision,  that  flourishing  First-  were  given  of  the  progress  of  missionar; 

day  schools  and  monthly  meetings  were  main-  in  Madagascar,  'Syria,  and  India.    Ag( 

tained,  with  six  boarding-schools,  which  were  the  society  have  also  done  missionary  and 

attended  by  seven  hundred  pupils.    Several  gelistic  work  in  South  Africa,  Australi 

native  Indians  were  preaching,  among  .whom  New  Zealand.     Meetings  were  held, 

was  Steamboat  Frank,  once  a  famous  Modoo  the  sessions  of  the  yearly  meeting,  < 

warrior.     More  than  half  of  the  ninety-six  re-  Friends'   Temperance   Union,  which   h 

maining  members  of  the  Modoc  tribe  had  been  cured  the  delivery  during  the  year  of 

converted  from  wild  savages  to  quiet,  peaceful  tific  temperance  lectures  in  the  public  s 

Quakers.    One  hundred  and  forty- three  con-  of    the  Friends    and  of   the   Friends' 

versions  were  reported.  Templars ;   and  a  meeting  was  held  t( 

The  London  Yearly  Meeting  met  May  22d.  sider  what  Friends  could  do  toward  a 

The  whole  number  of  members  was  reported  to  the  prejudice  in  the  United  States  agan 

be  15,113,  including  435  scattered  about  in  for-  negroes. 
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GAMBETTA,  Leon  Mioeel.    (See  Obitu-        An  exile  from  home,  he  picked  up  a 

ABIES  and  Annual  CYOLOPiEDiA  for  1881.)  nous  livelihood  by  giving  instruction  ii 

GARIBALDI,  Giuseppe,  the  leader  of  Italian  gation  ;  then  sailed  on  voyages  to  the 

independence,  died  at  his  home,  on  the  Island  of  Sea  and  Tunis,  and  Anally  entered  into  tl 

Caprera,  June  2d.     He  was  bom  July  22, 1807,  vice  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  as  an  officer  < 

at  Nice,    before  it  was  incorporated  in  the  of  his  ships.     The  sailors  were  so  unm 

French  dominions.    His  family  was  of  pure  able  that  he  threw  up  the  engagemen 

Lombard  stock,  bearing  an  old  Lombard  name  embarked  (in   1836)  on  the  Nageur  fc 

which  is  common  in  Northern  Italy.    His  fa-  Janeiro.     In  South  America  he  at  first  ei 

ther  and  his  grandfather  were  seamen.    His  in  his  old  business  of  coast-trading;  I 

father  had  come  from  Chiavari,  in  the  Riviera  the  revolt  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grai 

di  Levante.     His  mother,  Rosa  Ragiundo,  was  Sul,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  republ 

a  woman  of  fine,  religious  nature,  to  whose  transformed  his  little  schooner  into  a  pri^ 

teachings  he  ascribed  his  patriotic  feelings,  which  he  called  the  Mazzini. 
His  education  was  confined  to  irregular  lessons        The  twelve  years'  career  of  Gariba 

from  religious  instructors.    He  followed  the  sea  South  America  forms  the  most  romant; 

from  his  earliest  youth,  making  many  voyages  of  adventure  and  heroism  of  modem 

to  Constantinople,  OdeSvsa,  Rome,  and  along  the  The  extremes  of  good  and  ill  fortune  wh 

Mediterranean  coast,  in  his  father's  brig  and  went  through,  his  wonderful  resources 

other  vessels.    He  was  once  taken  ill  at  Con-  tricating  himself  from  desperate  peril 

stantinople,  and  found  employment  dnring  his  winning  victories  against  fearful  odds,  hii 

convalescence  as  a  family  tutor.  netic  power  of  chaining  to  him  the  hei 

Subsequent  to  the  revolutionary  movement  his  followers,  and  inspiring  them  with  a- 

of  1831  ne  fell  in  with  Mazzini  at  Marseilles,  equal  to  his  own,  were  crowned  witi 

and  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  band  of  grandeur  by  his  disinterestedness,  his  hi 

Young  Italy.    The  scheme  of  an  invasion  of  tenderness,  his  generosity,  his  courage 

Italy  by  sea  was  given  up  after  Mazzini's  ex-  ing  right,   without   regard    to  consequ 

pulsion  from  Marseilles,  in  favor  of  an  attempt  His  services  for  the  abortive  Republic  « 

to  enter  Savoy  from  Geneva.     The  complete  Grande  were  inaugurated  by  a  brilliai 

failure  of  the  Savoy  expedition  was  attributed  cess;   then   followed   by  a   gloomy  di 

by  Garibaldi  to  the  treason  of  the  Polish  Gen-  With  his  crew  of  twelve  men  he  cut  < 

eral  Ramorino.    The  young  Garibaldi  himself  armed  Brazilian  vessel ;  but  sailing  into 

had  embarked  on  the  frigate  Euridice,  with  he  supposed)  friendly  port  of  Montevid 

the  object  of  stirring  the  crew  to  mutiny:    He  prize  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  ca 

left  the  ship  to  engage  in  an  unsuccessful  plot  a  dungeon  and  tortured.    By  the  interv 

to  capture  the  barracks  of  the  Carabinieri  at  of  the  Governor  of  Gualeguay  he  was  n 

Genoa.     He  made  his  way  to  Nice,  and  escaped  from  his  tormentor.    Escaping  across  th< 

thence  to  Marseilles.  tory  of  La  Plata  into  Rio  Grande,  he  fougl 
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ncoess,  takiof;  fortresBes  by  stonn  and 

iquadronB,  until  misfurtuue  again  over- 

u.    While  going  to  Iha  support  of  the 

nta  nf  tlie  Island  of  Santa  CateriDa, 

-e  aboat  to  take  part  in  the  r«TolutioQ, 

went  to  pieces  on  a  rock  off  the  coast. 

bis  crew  were  drowned.    Not  one  of 

1  devoted  Italian  comrades  was  saved, 
island  tbe  ship- 
coin  mander  met 

nlian  woman,  Ani- 

,   through  all   the 

and  perils  of  bis 

mt     career,     was 

bis  aide,  until  she 

•ed    to   the    hard- 

1  privations  nbiob 

e   like   a  soldier. 

command  of  one 
new  vessels  bnilt 

■epablic,  Garibaldi 

new  series  of  dar- 

oits.    The  fortunes 

■epublio  waned  at 

I  when  Garibaldi's 

on,    Henotti,   was 

a    September  16, 

.fter  the  disastrons 

of  Las  Antas,  on 

e  was  accoTDpanied 

,  carrying  her  new- 

.be,  Garibaldi  lost 

.  tbe  ill-conducted 

I  retired  from  the 

of  the  Repablio  of 

tied  in  Montevideo 
neral  broker  and 
ir  of  mathematics, 
m  broke  out  be- 
le  Bepnblio  of  Ura- 
id  BnenoB  Ayres. 
li  was  solicited  to 

jmraand  by  the  Urngaay  Government. 
enfions  rivals,  however,  who  plotted  to 
n  assassinated,  with  his  friend  Aflzaoi. 
1  their  machinations  he  was  given  a 
nadron  on  tiio  Parana,  which  was  anni- 
BS  was  intended,  by  a  snporior  Argen* 
se.  Escaping,  with  everything  lost  but 
jaribaldi,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
,  organized  his  famous  Italian  Legion, 
ilood  has  sprinkled  a  hundred  battle- 
both  hemispheres.  The  band  of  foar 
.  legionaries  immediately  won  distinc- 
raribaldi  was  able  to  announce  to  the 
Dent  that  the  victories  of  Boyada  and 
tonio  were  dne  to  their  valor.  Tliey 
grants  of  land  after  the  war,  and  were 
lO  place  nf  honor  in  every  review. 
147,  when  the  Pope  was  einecled.to 
)  cause  of  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from 
J  dominion,  Garibaldi  offered  the  ser- 
his  le^on  to  Plus  IX.  On  the  16th  of 
B48,  he  landed  in  Italy  with  his  Uea- 
Anz.ini,  who  died  after  landing,  and 


eighty-five  men,  leaving  tbe  rest  of  bis  guard 
to  follow  assoon  as  tliey  could.  Tbe  Anstrians 
had  been  expelled  from  Milan,  and  the  Vene- 
tians bad  declared  their  independence.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  Sardinian  King,  Charles  Albert, 
Garibaldi  was  coldly  received.  When,  after 
Che  defeat  at  Custozza,  Charles  Albert  accepted 
an  ariDistice,  abandoning  Lombardy  to  tbe  Aus- 


triaas.  Garibaldi  cast  his  lot  with  Mazrini,  and 
organized  a  force  of  five  thousand  volunteers, 
with  which  to  engage  in  the  "  war  of  the  peo- 
ple," who  had  been  betrayed  by  their  roynl 
standard-bearer.  The  attempt  to  rally  tbe  peo- 
ple to  the  desperate  cause  was  unsuccessful,  and 
after  a  few  skirmishes  about  Lake  Maggiore, 
Garibaldi,  with  the  remnant  of  his  band,  num- 
bering three  hundred,  and  in  broken  health, 
withdrew  to  Lugano,  in  Switzerland. 

A  few  months  laler  he  was  enlisted  in  an- 
other cause.  The  Koraans  had  oaused  the 
Pope  to  flee,  and  proclaimed  a  republie,  with 
Mazzini  at  the  head.  When  the  French  troops 
came  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Pon- 
tifF,  Garibaldi  found  plenty  of  Italians  ready  to 
engage  with  him  in  defending  the  national  soil 
from  the  foreign  invaders.  He  drove  the  French 
from  Porta  Pancrazio,  April  29  and  30,  1849, 
and  defeated  the  Neapolitans  in  the  Velletri 
campaign.  Then,  in  the  terrible  »iege  of  Rome, 
many  of  his  bravest  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  tbe 
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French  on  July  13,  1849.  New  volunteers  two  kingdoms  of  Sicily  into  the  hands  of  Vic- 
gathered  around  his  standard  as  he  retired  hy  tor  Emanuel.  Then,  declining  all  proffered 
way  of  Terni  and  Orvieto.  With  a  force  of  honors  and  emoluments,  he  withdrew  to  his 
2,000  men  he  crossed  the  Apennines.    Pi'essed  farm  at  Caprera. 

hy  the  Austrians  in  overwhelming  numhers,  he  Garihaldi  felt  constrained  to  take  part  in 

evaded  them  at  San  Marino,  and  emharked  for  parliamentary  life  to  secure  for  his  officers  the 

the  relief  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  still  with-  rank  which  he  had  conferred  upon  them,  and 

standing  the  Austrian  siege.    Intercepted  hy  to  discuss  the  question  of  ceding  his  native 

Austrian  men-of-war,  he  was  compelled  to  put  city,  Nice,  to  France.    Ratazzi  encouraged  him 

hack  and  land  near  Ravenna.    In  the  disastrous  to  undertake  an  unfortunate  expedition  for  the 

flight  through  the  forest,  Anita  hroke  down  and  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Venice.    He 

died  in  the  arms  of  Garihaldi.    His  oompan-  engaged  in  the  still  more  foolhardy  enterprise 

ions,  Ugo  Bassi  and  Ciceruacchio,  fell  into  the  of  rescuing  Rome  from  the  French,  which  was 

hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  shot  them  with-  suppressed  hy  the  Minister  Ratazzi,  who  sent 

out  a  trial.     Garihaldi  made  his  way  over  to  the  royal  forces  against  him.    He  was  wounded 

the  Mediterranean  coast,   and,   hroken   with  and  captured  at  Aspromonte,  August  29, 1862, 

grief,  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Sardini-  and  sent  hack  to  Caprera.    In  1866,  during  the 

an  Carabinieri.     When  the  hero  was  taken  be-  Austro-Prussian  War,  Venice  was  finally  deli?- 

fore  General  La  Marmora  he  met  with  fraternal  ered  Irom  the  Austrian  yoke ;  but  Garibaldi's 

sympathy.    The  General  and  the  Liberal  party  attempt  to  advance  into  Tyrol  at  the  head  of 

shamed  the  Government  out  of  their  harsh  an  army  of  volunteers  was  a  failure.    Beaten, 

treatment  of  the  patriot.     He  was  given  a  wounded,  and  ill,  he  returned  to  his  hermitage 

small  pension  and  permitted  to  depart  for  Tu-  in  Caprera.     When  Ratazzi,  whose  treatment 

nis,  whence,  finding  no  refuge  there  nor  else-  of  the   Garibaldi  expedition  at  Aspromonte 

where,  he  departed  for  New  York.     Until  he  had  cost  him  his  place,  again  returned  to  pow- 

returned  in  1854  to  play  his  part  in  the  last  act  er,  he  secretly  set  on  foot  another  Roman  ex- 

of  the  drama  of  Italian  independence,  he  kept  pedition.  Garibaldi  and  his  son  Menotd  entered 

a  little  workshop  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  into  the  plans  of  the  minister;  but  at  Monte- 
supported  himself  as  a  tallow-chandler  for  a  ■  rotondo  and  Mentana  the  Papal  troops,  with 

couple  of  years,  and  then  went  to  Lima,  and  French    auxiliaries  which    landed   under  De 

made  a  voyage  to  China.  Failly,  November  8,  1867,  routed  the  patriot 

On  his  return  to  Italy,  Garibaldi  was  honor-  bands.    Three  years  later,  after  the  fall  of  Ka- 

ably  received  by  the  Piedmontese  Government,  poleon,  the  French  garrison  left  Rome  without 

and  held  aloof  from  the  Mazzinian  rev(Aution-  the  aid  of  Garibaldi.     He  joined  Gambetta  at 

ists.    He  remained  in  his  peacefnl  retreat  on  Toura,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1870,  to  rescue 

the  rocky  islet  of  Caprera,  near  the  Sardinian  the  French  Republic.    He  was  beaten  bj  the 

shore,  until  the  war  of  Piedmont  and  France  German  General  Werder  at  Montbard,  and  was 

against  Austria  in  1859.     Garibaldi  took  com-  outgeneraled  at  Dijon.     After  the  war  was 

mand  of  the  Alpine  Chasseurs.    He  defeated  over.  Garibaldi  received  nothing  but  insult  and 

the  Austrians  at  Varese  and  San  Fermo,  be-  contempt  from  the  reactionist  party  which  was 

wildering  the  hostile  commander.  Urban,  by  in  the  ascendant  at  Versailles,  in  return  for  his 

the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  advancing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  for  which 

the  line  of  the  allies  in  the  mountains  as  it  he  had  fought  twice  at  Rome, 

advanced  below  by  the  victories  of  Palestro,  Garibaldi  took  his  place  in  the  political  coun- 

Magenta,  and  Solferino.  cils  of  Italy  to  the  last  years  of  his  life.    But 

After  the  war.  Garibaldi  set  about  organiz-  the  practical  statesmen  of  Italy  sought  only 
ing  the  expedition  of  the  Thousand,  with  to  nse  him  as  a  tool  to  work  out  their  schemes 
which,  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Govern-  of  national  aggrandizement.  With  his  demo- 
ment,  he  was  to  accomplish  the  union  of  cratic  principles  and  dreams  of  a  happier  con- 
North  and  South  Italy.  Embarking  at  Genoa  dition  of  society  they  had  no  sympaihy,  and 
on  the  11th  of  May.  1860,  he  landed  at  Mar-  treated  him  as  an  idle  visionary, 
sala,  beat  the  Neapolitan  troops  at  Calatafimi,  GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DI8- 
and  marched  upon  Palermo,  where  the  Palermo-  CO  VERY.  The  attention  of  explorers  in 
tans  rose  and  aided  in  reducing  the  garrison.  1882  was  principally  directed  to  the  irozen  re- 
He  routed  the  Bourbon  troops  also  at  Milazzo.  gions  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  to  the  interior  of 
All  Sicily  was  soon  in  his  power,  except  the  Africa,  and  to  the  nnexplored  parts  of  Asia, 
citadel  at  Messina.  Crossing  into  Calabria,  he  The  latest  expeditions  to  the  polar  regions 
drove  the  King's  troops  before  him,  entering  have  met  with  failure  and  disaster.  The  phys- 
Naples  on  the  7th  of  September,  1860.  The  ical  features  of  the  interior  of  Africa  are  now 
Piedmontese  now  hastened  to  reap  the  success  known,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  geo- 
which  he  had  prepared  for  them.  The  royal  graphical  problems  to  be  solved.  It  is  also 
troops  crossed  the  Marches,  beat  Lamorici^re  known  through  the  journeys  of  Cameron  and 
and  the  Papal  troops  at  Castel  Fidardo,  crossed  Stanley,  and  their  successors,  who  ha?e  pene- 
the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and  reduced  the  for^  trated  to  the  center  of  the  continent  and  trav- 
tresses  of  Capua  and  Gaeta.  Through  their  co-  ersed  it  from  side  to  side  in  various  direc- 
operation.  Garibaldi  was  able  to  deliver  the  tions,  that  the  inner  parts  of  Africa  are  re- 
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of  great  productiveness  and  oommerolal 
1  ;irumi9«.  The  problem  hati  changed  from  the 
'  eipJoratioa  to  the  commercial  development  of 

Miki,  19  in  Asia. 

Tai  OoKANS. — In  recent  h^drographical  sur- 
rert  mnCignouB  areas  with  yery  different  bot- 
tonitemperatnreB  have  been  found  id  variona 
fkxs.  In  ever;  case  the  bottom  lajvr  in 
Iwth  of  the  adjoining  areas  commenoes  at  the 
auDe  depth  below  the  surface.  Tiie  phenonie- 
on  has  been  ascribed  to  submerged  ridges  of 
lud  arresting  the  uircnlatioa  of  water  between 
(betVD  areas.  In  the  Wjville  Thomson  expe- 
dition two  SQch  areas  were  found  in  the  Faroe 
ChuiDal.  An  elaborate  theory  was  advanced 
oft  wall  of  still  water,  separating  the  bodies 
of  different  temperature,  formed  b;  the  impact 
oTtlie  Onlf  Stream  and  the  cold  current  from 
the  Spitzbergen  seas.  During  the  Challenger's 
Tojige  the  theory  of  submarine  barriers  was 
adrtnced.  The  submerged  ridge  in  the  Faroe 
QUDDel  has  been  discovered  by  Murray  and 
Owimander  Tizard.  It  rises  np  within  200 
ftlhotDs  of  the  surface,  which  is  precisely  the 
dtpth  St  which  the  varying  bottom  tempere- 
tvrH  be^n,  the  surface  layer  above  the  crest 
ol  tbe  ridge  having  the  same  temperature  on 
«uh  side.  Tbe  ridge,  which  is  named  after 
Bir  Vyville  Thomson,  rises  2,400  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  1  glacial  moraine. 

Pour  Rkoions.— ^The  ill-fated  Jeannetto, 
*Uch  set  sail  from  San  Francisco  Jnly  8, 
18T9,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De 
Lm?,  U.  S.  N.,  with  the  object  of  seeking  an 
MLrsnce  to  the  supposed  open  Polar  Sea  by 
a  northeast  passage  near  Wrangel  Land, 
pMsed  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  August  2Bth. 
Tbe  ihip  entered  the  ice  within  sight  of  Wratl- 
Kel  ind  Herald  Inlands,  which  ice  jammed 
*iKi  shifted  dangerously,  causing  the  vessel  to 
ffnag  a  leak  on  January  10,  1880.  Caught 
in  the  pack,  the  vessel  drifted  to  the  north- 
*«9t.  Bear,  seal,  and  walrus  were  shot  occa- 
•i-mally.  The  ice  was  comparatively  quiet 
'luring  the  summer,  bat  in  October  it  began 
to  ^ad  and  pile.  On  May  IS,  1881,  land 
vu  seen  to  the  westward.  This  unknown 
lud  was  named  Jeannette  Island.  On  May 
iM)  another  island  was  in  sight.  It  was 
oiled  Henrietta  Island.  A  party  landed  on 
tU>  latter.  U  was  from  2,000  to  2,G00  feet 
Iiigti,  barren  and  rocky,  with  one  targe  and 
t*a  snialler  glaciers,  and  a  covering  of  snow 
•ad  ice  on  the  high  parts  from  50  to  100  (eet 
■■  thickness.  Gnillemota  and  mnrres  nest- 
*i  in  the  cliffs  in  great  numbers.  The  vege- 
titioa  consisted  only  of  lichens  and  mosses, 
«iiti  one  speciea  of  phanerogam.  On  the 
Ml  the  ice  opened  and  left  the  vessel  afloat, 
ud  00  the  13tb  it  came  together  again  and 
mulled  her.  She  had  been  under  pressure 
trer  unce  she  was  first  canght  in  uie  floe. 
Ths  boata  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stores 
utd  provinons  were  got  out  before  the  ship 
'<nt  down.    There  were  some  24  dogs,  which 


oould  draw  only  tbe  hospital-sled  and  a  small 
one  with  eitra  stores.  The  retreat  on  the  ice 
was  directed  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
by  way  of  tlie  New  Siberian  or  Liakhov 
Islands,  which  lay  about  midway  in  the  course. 
The  position  of  the  Jeannette  when  she  sank 
was  about  600  milea  from  the  Siberian  coast, 
in  a  direct  line.  For  twenty-one  months  the 
ship  drilled  helplessly  with  the  pack,  hy  the 
action  of  the  winds  and  the  currents.  For  the 
first  five  months  after  she  was  ice-locked  off 
Herald  Island  the  motion  of  the  ice  was  oy- 
cloida),  tbe  total  result  of  the  drift  being  only 
46  miles  Dunng  the  last  six  months  tbe  drift 
was  verv  rapid  to  the  northwestward  The 
sounding  were  18  fathoms  near  Wrangel 
Land     The  greatLSt  depth  was  80  fathoms, 


the  mean  depth  85  fathoms.  The  Jeannett« 
became  imbedded  in  the  ice  Immediately  after 
entering  the  Arctic.  No  vcRsel  could  have 
withstood  the  strain  to  which  she  was  constant- 
ly subjected  for  over  eighteen  months.  In  the 
latterpartof  the  drift  the  sen  was  very  shallow, 
20  fathoms  or  under.  The  bottom  was  blue  mad. 
Shrimps  and  numerous  algio  were  brought  up 
in  the  dredges.  The  surface  temperature  of 
the  water  was  20°  above  zero.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  the  air  ranged  from  68°  below  zero  to 
44°  above.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first 
winter  was  80°  helow  zero,  ofthe  first  summer 
40°  above  zero.  Heavy  gales  were  not  fre- 
quent. The  moat  violent  showed  a  wind  ve- 
locity of  50  miles  an  hour.  The  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer  and  of  the  thermometer  were 
moderate.  Diaturbanoea  of  the  needle  coin- 
ciding with  the  auroras  were  observed.  The 
winter's  formation  of  ice  waa  8  feet  thick.  The 
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heaviest  ice  seen  was  23  feet  in  thickness.  Dur- 
ing their  retreat  over  the  ice,  a  third  island  was 
seen,  which  was  named  Bennett  Island.  The 
positions  of  the  three  islands  discovered  were 
as  follows :  Jeannette  Island,  latitude  76°  47' 
north,  longitude  158°  56'  east;  Henrietta 
Island,  latitude  77°  8' north,  longitude  157°  82' 
east ;  Bennett  Island,  latitude  76°  88'  north, 
longitude  148°  20'  east.  The  first  was  small, 
but  the  others  of  considerable  extent.  On 
Bennett  Island,  besides  many  birds,  old  deer- 
horns  were  found,  and  some  lignite,  with  which 
Melville  experimented.  He  found  it  suitable 
for  steamers.  Fossils  and  fine  specimens  of 
amethyst  and  opal  were  here  collected  by  Dr. 
Ambler,   but  they  were  lost,  as   well  as  the 


daily  rations  per  man.  There  was 
quantity  of  alcohol,  intended  for  fuel 
good  provision  of  Liebig's  extract.  Th 
well  equipped  with  rifiesand  aminunitio 
tents  were  just  large  enough  for  all  to  f 
and  they  were  further  sheltered  with  ( 
sleeping-bags.  Some  of  the  party  we 
poisoned  from  tin  cans  or  otherwise  d 
The  ice  was  very  rough,  and  the  floes 
motion.  The  men  over-exerted  themsc 
first  day,  and  had  to  rest  for  sever 
Afterward  they  advanced  about  one 
day.  All  hands  were  required  for  ea 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  march 
miles  for  every  mile  of  progress.  At 
of  the  first  week  the  captain  found  by  < 
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large  collections  of  birds  and  deep-sea  fauna 
made  on  the  Jeannette.  One  result  of  the 
Jeannette  Expedition  is  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  Polynias^  which  ar- 
rested the  sledge  expeditions  of  Hedenstrdm, 
Wrangel,  and  Anjou,  are  not  permanent  lanes 
produced  by  warm  currents,  but  are  simple 
openings  such  as  have  been  observed  in  other 
parts  of  the  frozen  ocean. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1881,  the  ship  sank. 
Three  days  afterward,  they  started  on  their 
march  southward  over  the  ice,  drawing  five 
sleds  packed  with  provisions,  and  three  boats 
mounted  on  runners,  a  total  weight  of  15,400 
pounds  for 4a  working  force  of  twenty-two 
men.  A  pound  of  pemmican  and  four  biscuits, 
with  a  little  coflfee,  tea,  and  sugar,  were  the 


tion  that  the  drift  of  the  ice  to  the  nc 
had  been  more  rapid  than  their  advanc 
ward,  and  that  they  had  really  lost 
seven  miles.  They  were  in  latitude  77° 
highest  latitude  reached.  They  turn< 
course  toward  Bennett  Island,  whi( 
sighted  on  July  12tli,  and  on  which  th< 
a  landing  on  the  29th.  It  was  a  rugge 
of  trap  rock  and  a  lava-like  soil.  It 
party  two  days  to  cross  the  island.  Th 
em  extremity,  where  they  landed,  was 
ontory  which  they  called  Cape  Emm 
tides  were  regular,  with  a  rise  of  two 
feet.  Millions  of  birds  had  their  nesi 
clitfs.  On  the  eastern  side  were  grassy 
They  remained  on  Bennett  Island  i 
They  discarded  their  sleds  soon  after 
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lade  gometinies  ten  milea  a  day  in  tlie 
Horlciug  between  the  Soes,  except  when 
ad  to  tiaal  their  boats  across.  They 
ept  back  ten  dajs  by  the  jamming  of 

driFtini;  on  the  pack  nlonK  Che  nortlt 
TThaddeas  Island.  They  landed  on  the 
hore  of  this  island,  which  they  found  to 
posed  of  innd-liills,  which  were  wearing 
apidly,  with  mossy  tnndra  in  the  in- 

They  sailed  southward  over  the  shoals 
1  ThaddDua  and  Kaltenoi  Islands.  On 
«r,  whioh  is  the  largest  of  the  New 
1  group,  and  lies  northeast  of  the  Lena 

they  encamped  on  September  6th,  and 
moffsky  Island  on  the  tOth,  where  they 
ison  aft«r  many  days  of  short  rations, 
hey  set  out  nn  the  12th,  and 
tnging  along  the  coast,  the 
lew  np  a  gale.    The  lirat  cat- 
Dty  feet  foar  inches  iu  length, 
awing  twenty-eight  inchea, 
ed  Captain    De  Long    Dr 
;  Mr.  Collina,  the  meteorol 
lindcrmao,  Erlckson   durtK, 

Dressier,  Ivarson,  Eaach 
ttachinist  Lee.  Ah  Sain  and 
ian  Alezei.  The  second  cat 
leen  feet  three  inches  long 
■dl;  seaworthy.  Itcootained 
ienteaant  Ohipp,  Ice  Pilot 
ar.  Carpenier  Sweetman, 
Warren,  Kuehne,  Juhnsen 
irwell.  The  whale-boat  was 
-five  feet  fonr  inches  long 
nchly  bnilt.  Lieutenant  Dan 
It  being  disabled  by  ophthal- 
ngineer  Melville  took   com- 

liesidea  these  two  it  con- 
Boatswain  Cole,  Dr.  New- 
the  naturalist.  Leach,  Man- 
ilsoD,  BartleCt,  Lauterhach, 
d,  and  the  Indian  Aneqiiin. 
gale  the  boats  became  sepa- 

Lientenant  Cbipp's  boat  was 
None  of  the  party  has  been  seen  or 
from.  The  whole  -  boat  reached  one 
eastern  mouths  of  the  Lena  delta  on 
th  of  September,  1881.  The  boats 
■ithin  sisty  miles  of  land  when  driven 
ly  the  gale.  The  whale-boat  sailed  up 
inch  of  the  river  to  the  Lena  proper, 
iree  native  fisheritjen  were  encountered. 
Dgns  took  them  out  of  the  wav  to  their 

on  Cape  Bikoffsky.  They  saw  there 
ef  and  a  Russian  convict.  Those  two 
ent  to  the  station  of  Bulun  with  dis- 
1.  The  Yakoot  natives  were  not  will- 
!nide  the  party  to  Bnlnn.  as  it  was  too 
-  navigation  and  too  early  for  sledding. 
they  were  waiting,  Lieutenant  Danen- 
made  an  ineffectual  search  on  the  Lena 
>r  tba  missing  boat-crews.  The  mea- 
wan  absent  thirteen  days.  On  his  way 
e  fell  in  with  two  men  from  the  cap- 


party  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of 
mce.  Melville  hastened  forward  to  see 
these  men,  Ninderman  and  Noros,  and  to  start 
out  to  find  the  captain  and  his  party.  After  a 
short  time  ha  Joined  his  party  at  Yakntsk, 
where  Lo  remained  with  NIndennan  and  Bart- 
lett  to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  spring, 
while  Danenhower  with  the  rest  of  the  crew 
made  his  way  homeward.  Melville  in  his  first 
search  come  to  some  of  the  huts  where  Do  Long 
had  staid,  and  certwn  of  the  records  were 
brought  to  liim  by  natives;  but  he  loRt  the 
track  and  gave  up  the  search,  being  disabled 
from  the  ellects  of  freezing  in  the  whale-boat, 
and  Duabla  to  induce  tlie  Tangua  to  carry  bini 
farther  with  their  dog-teams;  while  it  was  al- 
ready too  late  to  succor  the  captain's  party  if 
they  had  not  found  other  relief. 


While  the  whale-boat  was  driven  by  the  gale 
of  the  night  of  September  12th  far  to  the  east- 
ward, De  Long  sailed  in  a  westerly  direction 
along  the  shore,  and  made  one  of  the  western 
mouths  of  the  Lena  on  the  16th.  Aftertrying 
fur  two  days  to  make  a  lamling  in  the  boat, 
they  left  her  on  the  shoals,  and  waded  ashore 
with  the  arms,  records,  and  provisions.  They 
had  only  (our  days'  rations  on  rednoed  allow- 
ance. On  the  19th  they  set  out  for  the  south, 
leaving  the  log-books,  ship's  instruments,  etc., 
at  the  beach.  Three  of  the  party  were  dis- 
abled by  frost-bites,  so  tbnt  it  took  two  days  to 
march  twelve  miles.  Here  they  found  twohuts 
in  which  they  remained  until  the  24th,  waiting 
for  the  disabled  to  recover  from  their  lameness. 
Two  reindeer  were  shot  here.  They  reached 
another  hut  on  the  28th,  wher*  they  waited 
nntil  the  1st  of  October  for  the  river  to  freeze 
over.     They  found  more  game,  but  when  they 
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advanced  a  few  days  farther  in  tlie  tiudra  des- 
ert thej  had  eaten  tlieir  lost  meat,  and  pro- 
longed their  failing  viialitf  on  an  allowauce 
of  three  oances  of  alcohol  per  uaQ  per  day. 
Erickson,  whose  feet  were  frozen,  died  on  the 
7th.  The  captain  choae  Ninderman  and  Noros 
to  advance  bj  forced  marchM  to  Kamak  Surka 
and  seek  soccor  from  the  natives.  The;  set 
out  on  the  9th  of  October.    Jn  a  starving  con- 


dition they  were  found  by  a  party  of  Tungng 
on  the  letb  in  the  huts  at  Bulkar,  twenty-Ave 
miles  north  of  Kumak  Sarka.  After  journey- 
ing one  hnndrcd  and  twenty  miles  without 
food  they  had  only  reached  the  locality  where 
Captain  De  Long  supposed  that  be  wea  when 
they  stnrted.  The  natives  fed  and  tended  the 
eihaosted  awlors,  bat  either  did  not  nnder- 
stand  them  or  were  unwilling  to  go  with  them 
to  the  relief  of  their  ahipmatee.  They  were 
taken  to  Enmak  Surkn,  where  they  saw  the 
Bassian  eiile  who  acted  as  MeMUe'a  measen- 
ger,  and  then  to  Bnlun. 

At  the  time  when  the  Tungns  rescued 
Noros  and  Ninderman  from  starvation  in  the 
hnts  of  Bulkur,  nearly  all  of  their  cnmrafies 
had  already  breathed  their  last.  T>e  Long 
kept  a  jonmal  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  On 
the  80th  of  October  he  and  Dr.  Ambler,  vitb 
the  Chinaman  Ah  Sam,  were  the  only  snr- 
vivors,  and  on  that  day  they  also  anccumbed 
to  their  privniions.  In  the  spring  Melville  ex- 
plored the  delta  thoroughly  for  trscea  of  De 
Long's  and  Cliipp's  parties.  At  the  end  of 
March  De  Long  and  his  eleven  companions 
were  fonnd  as  corpses.  They  hati  consumed 
their  boots  and  their  skin-clothing  to  etay  the 
pangs  of  hanger. 

The  Elra,  Leigh  Smith's  stanch  Arctic  ornis- 


er,  in  which  the  year  before  be  had  i 
noitred  a  long  stretch  of  unknown  ca 
Franz  Josef  Land,  set  oat  in  Jane,  18 
continue  the  eiplcrations  and  incidents 
aid  in  the  search  for  the  Jeannette.  As 
ing  was  heard  from  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
from  the  time  they  disappeared  in  the 
ontil  Aagiist,  1883,  they  were  almost  giv 
for  lust.  The  Eira  was  provisioned  far  a 
but  not  equipped  for  winter. 
last  seen  of  her  was  by  o  Norn 
walros-hnnter  off  the  sout 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  Shi 
headed  off  by  the  ice  pack  an 
waiting  for  uie  iee  to  open 
sammer  of  1882  a  whaling 
the  Hope,  was  fitted  out  anc 
in  search  of  her,  nnder  the 
mand  of  Sir  Allen  Yonng 


Franz  Josef  Land  Aagast  7t 
steamed  along  the  coast  to  i 
fifteen  miles  of  Cape  Ludlov 
then  returned  to  Bell  Island,  I 
*,  been  headed  off  by  iha  ice 
anable  to  pass  to  the  eastwi 
Barents  Hook,  they  made  fasi 
land  floe  off  Cape  Flora,  »he 
vesael  was  nipped  m  the  ic( 
sank  on  August  21,  1661     i 


before    she  went  down 
and  bear  meat  «aa  obtained 
enough  to  keep  the    officers 
r.  crew  from  starvation.   A  hut ' 

they  baitt  of  tnrf  and  stones 
tered  them  durii^  the  winter.  On  Jdd 
1682,  the  twenty-five  men  started  for 
Zembla  in  four  boats.  They  carried  prov 
which  they  had  prepared,  sufficient  foi 
months.  After  sailing  eighty  miles,  tliey 
stopped  by  the  ice.  In  six  weeks  walei 
reached  again.  A  gale  drove  them  on 
way,  and  they  landed  at  Matocbin  Straits 
in  twenty-four  honrs.  The  WUliam  Bf 
was  spoken  the  next  morning,  and  Iron 
they  learned  that  the  Hope  was  anchoret 
neighboring  bay.  Sir  Allen  Yonng  reti 
with  the  shipwrecked  crew  as  soon  as  pot 
reaching  Aberdeen  on  the  anniversary  c 
day  when  the  Eira  went  down.  In  the  i 
of  the  Eira  in  1880  Leigh  Smith  reached  I 
Josef  Land  at  the  small  island  called 
Island  to  the  west  of  Cape  Tegethoff  and 
of  Hooker  Island.  He  passed  in  a  sooth 
eriy  course  around  Barents  Cape  and  di 
ered  a  new  land  which  he  named  Northi 
Island,  and  ita  extremity  Cape  Flora.  B( 
here  he  found  a  haven  between  Bell  and 
bel  Islands,  which  was  named  Eira  Ht 
From  here  he  passed  aronnd  Cape  Gram 
followed  the  coast  of  the  mainland  aa  far 
point  which  was  called  Cape  Neale,  whe 
was  stopped  by  the  ice-pact.  He  conl 
from  here  the  land  for  a  long  i'  ' 
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he  northwest.    His  intention  the  fol-  the  end  of  May ;  but,  retaming  in  June,  they 

season  was  to  carry  his  explorations  reached  Jan  May  en  on  the  north  side,  and,  after 

the  point  reached  in  1880.    The  ease  being  retarded  a  fortnight  by  the  shore-ice, 

lich  the  crew  of  the  Eira  crossed  over  anchored  in  Mary  Muss  Bay,  and  landed  in  the 

i  Zembla  in  open  boats  confirms  the  be-  middle  of  July.    The  observatory  was  erected 

by  many  that  iu  many  years  steamers  in  7V  north  latitude,  and  8°  26'  west  longitude, 

id  a  route  in  the  autamn  across  the  Exploring  the  Beerenberg  volcano  to  the  edge 

Sea.  of  the  crater,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  they 

of  the  Arctic  voyages  of  1882  was  perceived  subterranean  rumblings  and  saw  sul- 

ol.    The  Dutch  exploring  vessel  Will-  phurous  smoke  issuing  from  crevices  in  the 

ents  was  unable  to  enter  Kara  Sea  on  sides  of  the  mountain. 

of  the  ice.  Sir  G.  Gore-Booth  was  Asia. — The  Russian  commission  which  has 
e  fortunate  in  the  Kara.  Trading- ves-  been  studying  the  problem  of  turning  the  Amu 
[id  for  the  Yenisei  were  obliged  to  turn  Darya  into  its  old  channel  and  making  it  fiow 
Captain  Hovgaard,  who  was  bound  for  into  the  Caspian  instead  of  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
heliuskin,  in  the  Dymphna,  was  ice-  have  given  up  the  task  in  de^^pair.  There  is 
ear  Waigat  Island.  The  Varna,  while  no  doubt  that  the  Uzboi  was  the  ancient  chan- 
:  a  party  of  Dutch  meteorologists  to  nel  of  the  Oxus ;  but  to  deflect  the  river  into 
I  an  international  station  at  Dickson^s  its  old  bed  would  be  to  turn  it  into  the  old 
on  the  Yenisei,  was  caught  in  the  pack  lake-basin  of  Sara  Eamysh,  which  is  greater  in 
imeplace.  extent  than  the  Aral  Sea,  and  where  the  evap- 
In  Weyprecht's  scheme  of  establishing  oration  is  so  great  that  the  Oxus  could  never 
^nt  meteorological  stations  for  taking  fill  it  again.  The  Russian  engineer  Lessar  as- 
leous  observations  of  atmospheric  and  serts  that  there  exist  other  lake-basins  of  the 
s  phenomena  at  many  different  points  same  kind,  and  that  Serakhs  and  other  places, 
;he  pole  has  been  carried  out  at  last,  visited  by  him  in  1881-'82,  lie  considerably 
ire  about  200  observers,  sent  by  the  below  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
governments  of  the  world,  in  15  prin-  Afbioa. — The  French  have  displayed  a  fe- 
1  24  subsidiary  stations,  who  will  con-  verish  activity  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and 
&ir  observations  until  the  end  of  Au-  other  fields,  for  trade  and  colonization.  One 
83.  Upon  their  return  they  will  all  of  the  schemes  which  they  have  pursued  with 
London  to  compare  their  records  and  the  greatest  eagerness  has  been  the  commercial 
e  views.  The  15  main  stations  are  as  development  ol  their  possessions  in  Senegambia 
two  Russian,  one  on  the  Lena  delta  and  the  extension  of  French  influence  and 
I  at  Karmankuli  Bay,  in  Nova  Zem-  commerce  in  the  interior.  The  trans-Sahara 
)  Dutch,  at  Dickson  Harbor ;  two  Nor-  Railway,  with  which  it  was  expected  to  tap 
one  at  Sodan  Eylar,  in  Finland,  and  Timbuctoo  and  the  Soodan,  has  been  given  up, 
ossekop,  in  Lapland ;  .one  Austrian,  on  and  the  scheme  of  conducting  the  Mediterranean 
en ;  one  Swedish,  at  Cape  Thordsen,  in  waters  through  an  artifici^  channel  into  the 
gen ;  one  Danish,  at  Godthaab,  in  salt  basins  of  Algeria  has  been  abandoned, 
id ;  one  German,  at  Cumberland  The  only  scheme  which  rivals  the  Senegambian 
two  American,  one  in  Lady  Franklin  project  is  De  Brazza^s  for  tapping  the  trade  of 
one  at  Point  Barrow ;  one  British  and  equatorial  Africa.  In  Northwest  Africa,  as 
1,  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake;  one  everywhere,  the  French  have  rivals  in  the 
at  Cape  Horn ;  one  German,  in  South  English,  in  whose  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
;  and  one  Italian,  at  Villa  Colon,  near  Senegal  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
deo.  The  establishment  of  the  two  the  interior.  France  has  been  strengthening 
the  commencement  of  investigations  her  political  position  in  these  regions  for  sev- 
he  south  pole.  eral  years.  In  1881  Captain  Gallieni  induced 
j^erman  international  meteorological  King  Ahmadu,  of  Sego,  on  the  Niger,  to  place 
it  Cumberland  Sound  was  established  himself  under  French  protection.  Kita,  a  place 
»t,  at  Eingawa  Fjord,  in  66°  87'  north  which  lies  half-way  between  the  Niger  and  the 
and  67*'  15'  west  longitude.  The  ob-  Senegal,  has  been  occupied  by  the  French  mil- 
remain  one  year.  They  encountered  itary.  An  expedition  set  out  late  in  1882, 
lal  amount  of  ice  in  Davis  Straits  and  under  Colonel  Borgnis-Desbordes,  to  construct 
eir  way  through  the  sound  with  diffi-  a  fort  at  Bamaku,  and  launch  a  fleet  of  steam- 
The  British  charts  were  found  to  be  boats  on  the  Niger.  Another  expedition,  of 
s,  nearly  all  the  positions  being  wrong,  engineers  and  workmen,  departed  to  build  a 
udes  nearly  a  degree  out  of  the  way.  railway  between  the  Niger  and  the  head  of 
lelm  Giese,  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,  navigation  on  the  Senegal, 
bief,  with  Dr.  Leopold  Ambroun  as  The  emulation  of  explorers  in  equatorial 
meteorologist;  two  physicians  conduct  Africa  has  given  place  to  the  bitter  feelings  of 
tic  researches.  The  Austrian  interna-  national  and  commercial  rivalry  since  the  re- 
pedition  to  Jan  Mayen,  recruited  from  sources  of  the  vast  elevated  interior  have  be- 
,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wohl-  come  known.  The  two  distinguished  explor- 
was  unable  to  approach  the  island  at  ers,  Stanley  and  De  Brazza,  have  both  devoted 
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their  energies  to  establishing  a  commercial  reached,  and  Nyangin6,  with  whom  he 
route  from  the  coast  into  the  productive  and  many  collisions  in  his  original  exploration  of 
healthful  interior.  Stanley  was  first  in  the  the  Congo.  Before  returning  to  Europe,  SUn- 
field.  With  abundant  means  furni8he<i  by  the  ley  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  steam- 
King  of  the  Belgians,  he,  at  great  cost  and  with  launch  for  four  hundred  miles  above  StaDlej 
great  difficulty,  constructed  a  road,  fifteen  feet  Pool.  He  steamed  up  a  new  river,  entering 
wide  and  solidly  laid  to  withstand  the  torrents  the  Congo  from  the  south  some  distance  above 
which  descend  the  mountain-sides  in  the  rainy  Stanley  Pool.  It  led  into  a  fine  lake,  which 
season,  from  below  the  cataracts  along  the  was  covered  with  fishing-canoes, 
north  bank  of  the  river  to  the  upper  navigable  French  explorers  have  usually  chosen  the 
waters  above  Stanley  Pool.  The  length  of  this  Ogov6  River  as  the  route  of  their  expeditions 
costly  artificial  route  is  230  miles.  He  com-  in  Central  Africa.  Its  delta  is  only  forty  miles 
menced  the  work  in  August,  1879,  with  a  force  south  from  the  Gaboon,  on  which  there  is  a 
of  fitleen  Europeans,  sixty-eight  Zanzibaris,  French  colony.  One  of  the  more  energetic  and 
and  a  number  of  Eabindas,  besides  the  natives  successful  of  the  explorers  of  the  Ogov^  is  Sa- 
whom  he  engaged  in  the  districts  through  vorgnan  de  Brazza,  an  Italian,  who  holds  a 
which  the  road  passed.  The  engineering  tools  commission  in  the  French  Navy.  In  1880  he 
and  machinery  were  brought  from  Europe  discovered  that  a  tributary  of  the  Congo,  the 
in  an  English  steamer  and  a  barge  towed  by  Alima,  rises  close  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
their  own  steamer.  La  Belgique,  of  thirty  tons  Ogov6.  He  descended  the  Alima  to  the  Congo, 
burden.  They  were  provided  besides  with  Between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ogov6 
four  steam-launches  and  five  other  launches,  and  of  the  Alima  there  are  passable  nataral 
Stanley  gave  substantial  consideration  to  the  roads,  and  a  railroad  could  be  built  over  the 
five  chiefs  of  Vivi  for  the  right  to  build  the  short  stretch  at  less  expense  than  Stanley's 
road  through  their  territories.  He  leveled  the  wagon-road  around  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo, 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill  upon  which  to  erect  He  unfolded  a  remarkable  skill  in  African  di- 
the  fii-st  station.  By  December,  1880,  the  turn-  plomacy  in  his  efforts  to  forestall  Stanley  and 
pike  and  bridges  had  been  built  as  far  as  the  obtain  for  his  country  a  priority  in  the  corn- 
second  station,  at  Isangila,  fifty-two  miles  from  merce  of  the  Congo.  On  the  upper  Ogov6  he 
Vivi.  Beyond  was  a  mountain  around  which  established  a  French  station,  Franceville.  On 
the  road  had  to  be  carried  by  excavations  and  the  Congo  he  obtained  the  cession  of  a  strip  of 
stone  embankments.  Beyond  the  mountain  territory  fronting  for  nine  miles  on  the  Congo 
the  road  leads  through  a  dense  forest,  in  which  at  Stanley  Pool.  A  treaty  was  drawn  and 
the  tall  trees  which  they  felled  were  piled  on  signed  by  the  immediate  chief  of  the  territory 
each  side,  and  the  roots  dug  out  with  much  la-  and  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Batekes  and  their 
bor.  The  third  station,  Manyanga,  was  reached  head  chief  Makoko,  who  claims  the  sovereign- 
in  May,  1881.  The  river  is  navigable  between  ty  of  all  the  region  between  the  Lefini,  or  Law- 
the  two  stations.  Stanley  fell  ill  at  this  stage  son,  and  the  Ncouna  Rivers.  They  agreed  to 
of  the  work.  When  recovered  he  pushed  for-  the  grant,  and  accepted  French  flags  in  token 
ward  to  select  a  site  for  the  fourth  station  on  of  the  protection  of  the  French  Republic,  a^ 
Stanley  Pool.  He  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  cording  to  De  Brazza^s  construction  of  the  ar- 
dear  price  for  every  privilege,  and  was  prepared  rangement.  The  documents  were  signed  on 
to  offer  high  ground- rent  for  the  site,  but  here  September  10  and  October  3,  1880.  De  Braz- 
he  encountered  unexpected  difficulties.  De  za  then  descended  the  Congo  to  where  Stanley 
Brazza  had  preceded  him  and  bespoken  the  was  engaged  in  his  toilsome  task  near  the  seo 
epot  which  he  chose  for  the  fourth  station  on  ond  station,  at  Isangila.  In  a  second  journey, 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  It  came  almost  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1882,  De  Brazza 
to  a  bloody  conflict  between  Stanley  and  the  explored  the  country  north  and  south  of 
people  at  Mfiva,  where  De  Brazza  had  acquired  Franceville,  seeking  some  more  favorable  wa- 
a  cession  of  land  on  which  to  found  the  future  ter-route  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  Congo 
French  station  of  Brazzaville.  A  friendly  chief  could  be  diverted.  He  explored  the  platean 
intervened  and  offered  Stanley  another  site  on  between  the  source  of  the  Ogov6  and  the 
the  opposite  shore,  where  he  erected  the  sta-  coast.  He  found  it  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and 
tion  of  Leopold ville.  In  December,  1881,  he  rich  in  copper  and  lead.  He  found  also  an- 
launched  a  steam-yacht  and  boat  on  the  Congo  other  promising  water-route,  the  Niari  River, 
above  the  last  of  the  Livingstone  Falls.  The  which  discharges  only  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
site  for  a  fifth  station  was  selected  at  the  con-  mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  chiefs  between 
fluence  of  the  Coango  with  the  Congo,  about  the  Ogov6  and  the  Congo  seem  to  look  favor- 
one  hundred  miles  above  Leopoldville.  The  ably  thus  far  on  the  development  of  a  French 
soil  is  reported  by  Stanley  to  be  of  inexhausti-  protectorate.  The  rough  methods  of  Stanley 
ble  fertility  and  suited  to  all  kinds  of  crops,  are  the  cause  of  his  being  more  feared  than 
The  supply  of  caoutchouc  in  the  forests  is  suf-  liked  in  the  region  of  the  Congo.  Since  the  re- 
ficient  for  the  world's  demand.  The  principal  turn  of  De  Brazza,  Dr.  Ballay  has  departed  for 
difficulty  in  the  utilization  of  the  river  through-  the  upper  Ogov6.  Mizon,  the  head  of  the  sta- 
out  its  naWgable  length  he  considers  to  be  the  tion  at  Franceville,  has  explored  the  plateaa 
cannibal    tribes    beyond    the    farthest    point  between  the  Alima   and    the   Ogov6  several 
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examining  all  the  water-courses  with  a  disbursements  were  $1,713,507.48,  leaving  a 

3  the  discovery  of  navigable  ways,  and  balance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1,  1882,  of 

Aug  the  good  understanding  with  the  $690,472.15,  in  which  are  included  $275,000  in 

[.    The  French  Government  felt  at  first  bonds  of  the  State  of  Georgia  ($115,0a0)  and 

ous  reluctance  to  embrace  De  Brazza's  in  United  States  registered  bonds  ($160,000) 

)  for  the  establishment  of  French  prima-  paid  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Macon  and  Bruos- 

;he  Congo,  but  on  the  80tb  of  November,  wick  Railroad,  and  the  suspended  balances  due 

rjrsuant  to  a  law  of  the  Chambers,  the  from  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Atlanta  ($83,218.- 

with  Makoko  and  his  vassal  chiefs  was  51)  and  from  the  Bank  of  Rome  ($22,206.42). 

.    The  Portuguese,  who  claim  the  sov-  Deducting  this  unavailable  amount,  $380,424.- 

y  over  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  the  74,  from  the  stated  balance  of  $690,472.15,  and 

r,  raised  a  protest,  although  their  rights  the  actual  cash  balance  on  October  1,  1882,  is 

region  are  merely  nominal.    De  Brazza  $310,047.41.    The  public  debt  of  the  State  is 

s  coadjutors  look  to  the  extension  of  $9,624,185,    the    annual    interest    on    which 

L  dominion  from  the  Gaboon  over  the  amounts  to  $645,440.     Of  this  debt,  $100,000 

of  the  Ogov6  and  thence  to  the  middle  mature  in  1883;  $100,000  in  1884;  $175,635 

of  the  Congo.  in  1886;    $4,000,000  in  1886;   $2,098,000  in 

RIGA.— The    researches  of   Charnay  in  1890;   $307,500  in  1892;   $542,000  in  1896; 

1  America  prove  that  the  Toltecs  and  $2,298,000  in  1898;  and  $3,000  in  1932.    The 

stood  in  a  high  stage  of  civilization  at  greater  portion  of  this  sum  bears  seven  per 

*iod  immediately  preceding  the  coming  cent  interest.     In  addition  to  this  bonded  debt, 

Spaniards,  but  that  this  civilization  was  the  State  is  liable  absolutely  and  contingently 

I  very  recent  development.    The  ruins  as  indorser  on  bonds  of  the  South  Georgia 

rge  city,  probably  that  referred  to  by  and  Florida  Railroad  amounting  to  $464,000, 

ns  as  the  *^  Phantom  City,'*  were  dis-  and  on  bonds  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad 

1  in  Guatemala  on  the  Usnmucinta.  The  amounting  to  $260,000. 

which  Charnay  gave  the  name  of  Lor-  The  property  owned  and  pos:?essed  by  the 

^tty  consists  of  a  multitude  of  palaces.  State  consists  of  the  Western  and   Atlantic 

3,  and  houses  which  resemble  those  of  Railroad,  188  miles,  leased  at  an  annual  rental 

ue,  which  it   resembles  also  in  being  of  $300,000,  the  lease  having  nine  years  to  run ; 

ipon  terraces  cut  out  (»f  natural  hills.  Macon  and   Brunswick   Railroad,  195  miles, 

eroglyphics  are  as  elaborate  as  those  of  sold  for  $1,125,000,  of  which  $625,000  are  yet 

ue  and  Comalcaico,  and  the  bas-reliefs  due;  bonds  of  the  Marietta  and  North  Georgia 

ner.     The  houses  are  of  varying  and  ir-  Railroad,  $66,233.62;  186  shares  of  the  Geor- 

'  construction,   as    at    Palenque.     The  i^na  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  $25,000 ; 

smple  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  pyramid  and  440  shares  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic 

(t  high.    The  frieze  is  ornamented  with  Telegraph,  guaranteed  by  the  Western  Union 

figures.     On  the  decorative  coping  once  Telegraph  Company,  $10,000.     The  value  of 

t  colossal  statue.    Beside  the  temple  is  a  the  public  buildings  owned  by  the  State  is  not 

>alace,  and  behind  it  a  great  pyramid  on  estimated.      The    estimated    receipts    at   the 

stood  six  palaces.  Treasury  for  the  year  ending    December  31, 

•RGIA.    Governor,  Alexander  Hamilton  1883,  is  $1,350,000,   and  the  estimated  dis- 

ns;   Secretary  of  State,  N.  C.  Bamett;  bnrsements  for  the  same  period  $1,861,817.14. 

rer,  D.  N.  Speer;  Comptroller-General,  No  State  in  the  Union  is  in  a  sounder  financial 

Wright;  State  School  Commissioner,  G.  condition,  or  has  a  higher  standing  in  the 

;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  Anderson ;  money  markets  of  the  world.     In   1877  the 

issioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  T.  Render-  public  debt  was  $11,044,000,  with  an  annual 

^ilroad  Commissioners,  James  M.  Smitli,  interest  of  $800,000.     In  1876  the  State  had  a 

ell  Wallace,  L.  N.  Trammell ;   Principal  floating  debt  of  $256,000,  all  of  which  has  been 

'  of  the  Penitentiary,  J.  W.  Nelms.   Uni-  extinguished.     For  several  years  the  State  has 

ites  Senators,  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  not  borrowed  a  dollar  to  meet  the  expenses  of 

*ope  Barrow  (till  March  4,  1883),  Hon.  her  government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  has 

Holt  Colquitt  (after  March  4th).    Mem-  been  able  to  pay  off  nearly  $1,500,000  of  her 

Congress,  J.  C.  Nichols,  First  District ;  debt,  and  reduce  her  annual  interest  account 

Turner,   Second   District;    Charles  F.  $150,000.     In  addition  to  this,  she  has  covered 

Third  District;  Hugh  Buchanan,  Fourth  in  the  Treasury  nearly  $250,000  from  the  col- 

t ;    N.   J.    Hammond,    Fifth    District ;  lection  of  outstanding  debts  long  due  to  her. 

H.  Blount,  Sixth  District;  J.  C.  Clem-  At  the  close  of  1881  the  market  for  Georgia 

dventh  District;  Seaborn  Reese,  Eighth  stocks  and  bonds  was  brisk  at  very  high  tig- 

t;    Allen  D.  Candler,  Ninth  District;  ures,  from  seven  to  ten  points  above  the  pre- 

s  Hardeman,  at  large.  vioas  year.     But,  mainly  owing  to  the  short 

NCiAL  Statement.— The  report  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  year  1882  closed  with  lower 

rer  for  the  fiscal  year  from  October  1,  prices.      The  following  quotations  of   South 

o  September  30,  1882,  shows  that  the  Georgia,  city  of  Savannah,  and  some  railroad 

iionnt  received  in  the  Treasury  for  the  mortgage  bonds  and  stocks,  will  illustrate  the 

period  was  $2,403,976.61,  and  that  the  decline : 
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nOCKS   AND   BONDS. 


Soodi  G«ngiM  6  per  cent  bondi,  due  1689. , 

8<mtli  Geonna  7  per  cent  boiuU,  maUuing  IhSo 

8oath  G«or|^  7  per  oeiit  bonds,  doe  18:m> 

Otj  ci&^raaoMh  5  per  cent  booda 

Ceotrml  Bailroad  7  per  cent  mortfmge  bondA 

Georgia  BAilroad  6  per  cent  bondift 

Moot^omery  and  Eolkula  Kailroad  6  per  cent  Indorsed  bonds 
Western  Kailrud  S  per  cent  seoond-martfsge  Indorsed  bonds. 

Geori^  Hailroad  stocks 

Centrsl  BaUroad  stocks 

Aofosta  and  Sarsnoah  stocks. 

8<Ni  thwestem  Railroad  stocks , 


1881. 


liiX 
111 

124 
119 

1U7X 

1U7 

120 

174 

122^ 

128 

121 


Ajkfld. 
112 

lllX 
125 

120 

i03;jtf 

lud 

121 
175 
128 
124 
128 


1888. 


Bid. 
106 
1<^ 
122 

niH 

105 
104 
118 
155 

lib 
116 


AM, 

lOi 

m 
m 
MX 

105 

119 
111 


The  above  prices  are  not  Dominal,  as  bajers 
are  more  eager  to  purchase  than  holders  to 
sell  at  these  figures. 

Pbopebty,  Taxation,  etc. — The  report  of 
the  Comptroller-General  presents  a  very  en- 
cooraging  exhibit  of  the  material  condition  of 
the  State.  The  property  of  Georgia,  as  re- 
turned for  taxation  tor  the  year  1882,  shows 
an  increase  of  $16,256,160;  the  whole  amonnt 
of  taxable  property  being  returned  at  $287,- 
249,408.    The  mcrease  for  1881  was  $18,977,- 


611,  making- the  total  growth  of  wealth  for 
the  two  years  $85,282,761,  yielding,  at  tie 
existing  rate  of  taxation  (three  miUs  on  tbe 
dollar),  additional  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
$105,69& 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  consolicbited 
form  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  property 
in  Georgia  returned  for  taxation  for  the  yean 
1881  and  1882;  showing  the  increase  and  de- 
crease iu  values  of  each  kind  of  property,  and 
the  total  increase  for  1882 :   « 


DESCRIFTION  OF  PBOPERTY. 


Improred  lands 

Wild  lands 

Ct^  and  town  property 

Bolldinff  and  loan  associations  (capital). 

Bank-snares  (rslue) 

Money  and  solvent  debts 

Merchandise 

Capital  In  shlpplnir 

Stocks  and  bonds  (rslue) 

Cotton-flietorles 

Iron-works , 

Capital  in  mining 

Hoosehoki  ftamttare 

Watches,  Jewelry,  plate 

Horses,  moles.  ho(ira«  etc 

Plantatlon-toob,  etc 

Cotton,  com,  et<L,  April  1st. 


Other  property 

Defaaiters*  property  (single) 

Railroad  property 


Totab. 


Valw,  1881. 


$90,607,519 

1,886,915 

55,622,801 

256.110 

4.51^687 

82,043,086 

15,662^7 

201,199 

5,287,021 

2,482.086 

849.949 

101,675 

9,988.209 

1,1C8,469 

88,688,294 

8,474,208 

980,180 

5,107,809 

995,611 

16,741,25a 


$270,998,888 


Valot,  ISSt. 


$94,462,914 

2,878,627 

60,458.967 

808,496 

8,989,086 

88,606,058 

16,091,125 

172,801 

6,252,405 

8,548,881 

569.281 

127,628 

10,157.645 

1,168,827 

88,514,987 

8,577,688 

846,818 

6,940,769 

1,896.500 

18,729,427 


$287,249,408 


$8,86^895 

£86,912 

4,881.186 

52,886 

428,578 

"96^884 

1,061,795 

219,282 

85,947 

174,4.36 

19,858 

"m\4S9 

'ft32',986 

400,629 

1,988,169 


$17,071,288 


|57»,U1 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

28,»8 


128,851 
•  I  •  • .. 
88.867 

$815,778 


Total  Tslue  of  property,  1882. 
Total  value  of  property,  1881 . 


|9S7,248,4« 
270,9U,6tt 


Increase  In  ralue  for  1888 $16,886^5 


The  nnraher  of  polls  returned  by  colored  tax-  $6,689,876.  The  relative  wealth,  real  and  per- 
payers  for  1882  is  93,635,  owning  property,  sonal,  of  the  five  most  populous  counties  in  the 
real  and  personal,  of  the  aggregate  value  of    State  is  shown  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 

Valiu,  1889. 

Vtlo*,  1881. 

laereaM. 

D«-. 

Fnlton 

$?4.fl92.2S7 

20.861 ,7^S 

17.98(»,aV) 

9.r»M,007 

8,705,064 

$22,989,780 

17,580,590 

16,604,091 

9.048,8:8 

8,108,7.19 

$1,662,607 

2,781,198 

1,884,959 

510.694 

596,885 

Chatham 

Richmond 

Bibb 

Musooffee 

The  amount  of  fire  insurance  for  the  year 
ending  April  80, 1882,  was  $118,048,367.05,  the 
premiums  on  which  amounted  to  $1,107,368.34, 
an  average  rate  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  The 
losses  amounted  to  $991,829.86.  The  amount  of 
life  insurance  for  the  same  period  was  $6,677,- 
454,  the  premiums  on  which  amounted  to  $183,- 
277.75.    The  losses  were  $1 19,784.52. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller- General,  as  to 


the  increase  of  revenue  and  its  assured  perms- 
nence,  induced  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
session  in  November  and  December,  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  taxation  from  three  to  two  and  a 
half  mills. 

The  decrease  in  the  State  tax  during  the  psst 
six  years  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
that  time  the  tax  was  reduced  first  from  six  milU 
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,  then  from  five  to  three,  and  now  from  510.67.    At  the  last  commenceinent,  July,  1882, 

'/}  two  and  a  half.    This  is  the  result  of  Senator  Joseph  £.  Brown,  one  of  the  trustees, 

[y  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  and  proposed  to  donate  to  the  university  $50,000, 

teady  decrease  in  the  expenditures  and  on  condition  that  the  State  receive  the  snm  in 

rate  of  interest.    Ten  years  ago  the  State  cash  into  the  Treasury  to  be  used  in  payment 

nn  per  cent ;   now  she  can  easily  float  a  of  the  public  debt,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 

honld  she  need  it,  at  five  per  cent.  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and 

purposes  of  the  estimated  disbursements  will  issue  her  bond  or  bonds  to  the  university 

)  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  bearing  seven  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi- 

mt  of  dvti  estabUshmrat $8T,050  00  annually,  the  bonds  to  run  for  fifty  years.    The 

"J»^«»ff«nt  fand 10,000  00  object  of  the  donation  was  to  establish  a  fund 

AcJdemy  tor  theBitod'.*!;.*!:.*!;      i2!ooo  00  !»  th«  hands  of  the  University,  the  interest  of 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. ia,ooo  00  which  ($8,500)  was  to  be  loaned  to  young  men 

vS^if;^tZ^:::::::::::  "tm  JS  <>[  gpod  ^^t*!'  '""■  ^*f  ^'"^ ^^^  t^'K^  .Y" 

AUanto  Univeniiy  (ooiorad) ^000  00  obtam  a  liberal  education,  but  who  lack,  wholly 

Departmeot  of  Agrteuiturt -IS''???  S?  or  in  part,  the  means  necessary  to  pav  for  their 

public  debt 745,440  00  ,         j         j    i    i.^*  i.m  i    •  "  4.1, 

expenses  of  PenitentUry. 6,700  00  board  and  clothing  while  engaged  in  the  pur- 

btate  ohdmist 8,000  00  8uit  of  their  Studies  at  the  university.    It  was 

RKToH'mSSISr;:::::::::       I:?!!!}  S  farther  conditioned  that  no  yoong  man  shonld 

trustees  of  Asviom 1,500  00  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  tund  until 

salary  school  fund 470,000  00  jj^  ^^g  eighteen  years  of  age;  that  each  sign  a 

land-scrip  fund M14  14        ,    ,  -^  u         u  ^  ii  x 

LegisiatiTe  pay-roll 42,618  00  pledge  of  houor,  When  he  enters  college,  to  re- 

--— —  fund  the  sum  received  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so 

$i,8«i,8i7  14  ^j^j.  jj^  completes  his  course  of  study;  that 

LTB  Institutions. — The  University  he  shall  pledge  himself  that  when  twenty-one 
»rgia,at  Athens,  OlarkeOounty,  including  years  of  age  he  will  give  the  university  his 
Bte  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me-  legal  obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  sum 
t  Arts,  the  Medical  OoUege  at  Augusta,  with  four  per  cent  per  annum  interest;  and 
e  branch  preparatory  colleges  at  Dahlo-  that  not  more  than  $200  per  annum  shall  be 
IGIledgeville,  Onthbert,  and  Thomasville,  loaned  to  any  student,  to  be  advanced  to  him 
a  marked  improvement  as  compared  with  monthly  during  the  scholastic  year.  It  was  also 
as  years.  The  total  number  of  students  provided  that,  in  case  of  a  large  number  of  ap- 
e  collegiate  year  ending  July  19,  1882,  plicants,  the  trustees  should  select  the  beneficia- 
108.  In  the  current  collegiate  year  this  ries  by  competitive  examination  or  otherwise; 
*r  will  be  largely  increased ;  that  already  that  the  sums  repaid  by  each  student  be  added 
ndance  at  Athens  being  one  third  larger  annually  to  the  principal,  and  only  the  interest 
D  the  past  year.  The  departments  of  the  loaned  in  future,  so.as  to  increase  the  number 
sity  are :  1.  The  Academic  Department^  of  beneficiaries,  and  also  to  increase  the  pnn- 
{ as  Franklin  Oollege.  2.  The  State  Ool-  oipal  snm,  which  in  progress  of  time  would 
epartment — the  State  Oollege  of  Agricul-  grow  to  a  large  amount ;  that  if  in  any  year 
id  the  Mechanic  Arts.  8.  The  Law  De-  there  shonld  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  op- 
ant  4.  The  Medical  Department.  The  plicants  of  good  moral  character  and  promis  3 
'  of  Franklin  OoUege  consists  of  nine  pro-  to  consume  the  amount  of  interest  accruin;; 
;;  that  of  the  State  Oollege  of  Agricul-  during  the  year,  the  unused  interest  shonld  be 
tc ,  of  eight  professors ;  that  of  the  Law  added  to  the  principal ;  and  that  young  men 
tment,  of  six  professors  and  lecturers ;  studying  for  the  ministry  should  only  be  re- 
at  of  the  Medical  Department,  of  eleven  quired  to  refund  half  the  amount  borrowed, 
sors  an<i  demonstrators,  with  eleven  clin-  The  fund  was  to  be  called  the  *^  Charles  Mo- 
ssistants.  The  university  degrees  are :  Donald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund,"  in  memory 
iter  of  Arts.  2.  Civil  Engineer.  8.  Bach-  of  Senator  Brown's  son,  Charles  McDonald 
'law.  4.  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  Frank-  Brown,  a  noble  Christian  youth  of  fine  intel- 
Uege  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  lect  and  high  honor  and  integrity,  who  had 
Bachelorof  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Phi-  been  a  student  in  the  university,  and  died 
ly ;  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  in  the  year  1881.  The  trustees  gratefully  ac- 
onfers  the  degrees  of  JBaohelor  of  Agri-  cepted  the  donation  on  the  proposed  condi- 
e,  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Science,  and  tions,  but  the  General  Assembly  refused  to 
lor  of  Engineering.  The  standard  of  comply  with  the  terms  specified,  on  the  ground 
rship  for  each  degree  is  as  high  as  that  that  the  State  Constitution  forbids  any  increase 
r  other  university  in  the  Union.  By  the  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  except  to  repel 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  two  years  ago,  invasion  and  to  defend  the  State  in  time  of 
1  was  made  free  in  Franklin  College  and  war,  and  that  the  issue  of  the  bonds  would  be 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Thechem-  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Some 
hysical,  engineering,  and  agricultural  ap-  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State  hold  a  con- 
8  is  complete  and  of  the  newest  make,  trary  opinion,  but  the  legislative  action  deprives 
icome  of  the  university  for  the  past  year  the  poor  and  meritorious  young  men  who  de- 
:9,213.30,  and  the  expenditures  were  $40,-  sire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  but  can  not; 
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do  so  from  want  of  the  necessary  means,  of  a  them  to  sastain  themselves  in  after-years  bj 

manificent  provision  for  their  benefit,  unless  their  own  industry,  has  had  66  pupils  in  at- 

Senator   Brown   thinks  proper  hereafter  to  tendance  during  the  past  year,  being  a  fev 

modify  the  terms  of  his  gift.  more  than  the  highest  number  in  any  fomier 

It  is  proposed,  if  the  Legblature  will  vote  year.    The  total  expenses  of  the  academy  for 

thenecessary  means,  to  provide  the  tech nologi-  the  year  have  been  $10,945.81,  making  the 

cal  department  of  the  university  which  now  per  capita    expense  of  the  pupils  $165.84. 

gives  instruction  in  the  four  practical  arts  of  The  cost  per  capita  at  the  Perkins  Institution 

physics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  engineer-  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  Mass.,  is  reported  to 

mg,  with  a  well-equipped  workshop  in  which  be  $422.25.      The  academy  is  situated  in  & 

the  object  and  use  of  tools  in  every  kind  of  healthy  locality,   is  spacious,  well  ventilated 

manufacture  may  be  taught.    Such  an  Indus-  and  drained,  and  well  furnished  with  all  the 

trial  school  as  is  proposed,  in  connection  with  special    appliances  that  are  needed  for  the 

the  educational  advantages  of  the  university,  safety,  comfort,  and  education  of  the  pupils. 

would  be  of  great  value  to  the  number  of  The  education  is  literary,  musical,  and  indue- 

young  men  whose    necessities  demand  that  trial,  and  the  results  are  exceedingly  gratifj- 

their  education  shall  be  practical.  ing.    A  separate  department,  for  the  instruc- 

Thb  Lunatio  Asylum. — The  reports  of  the  tion  and  care  of  blind  colored  boys  and  girla, 
trustees  and  su[>erintendent  of  this  institu-  has  been  recently  organized  and  opened  under 
tion  represent  considerable  improvement  in  its  authority  of  the  Legislature,  at  an  annual  ex- 
management  and  administration,  especially  in  pense  of  $4,000.  A  goo<l,  substantial  brick 
the  attention  given  to  the  mental  and  moral  building  has  been  erected  for  this  purpose  on 
treatment  of  the  patients.  The  number  of  grounds  three  and  a  half  acres  in  extent.  The 
these  in  the  asylam  on  October  1,  1882  (the  management,  modes  of  instruction,  discipline, 
date  of  the  latest  report),  is  979,  against  906  and  all  other  regulations,  are  the  same  as  those 
the  year  before.  Of  these,  729  are  white  and  followed  in  the  department  for  the  white  pn- 
250  colored.  The  total  number  nnder  treat-  pila.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  white 
ment  during  the  year  has  been  1,163.  The  department  is  $12,000;  for  the  colored,  $4,000, 
trustees  ask  an  appropriation  for  1883  of  $160,-  in  addition  to  which,  for  finishing  the  building 
000  to  cover  all  expenses,  calculating  the  main-  for  the  colored,  improvements,  repairs,  etc., 
tenance  of  each  patient  per  day  at  85  cents,  an  appropriation  of  $9,000  is  asked.  The 
and  including  the  repairs  and  improvements  principal  of  both  institutions  is  Professor  W. 
of  the  buildings.  Severfd  new  buildings  have  D.  Williams,  who  has  been  the  manager  of  the 
been  commenced  during  the  year  to  provide  academy  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
adequate  accommodation  ft»r  the  rapidly  in-  The  Penitentiary. — The  policy,  wisdom, 
creasing  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots,  white  and  humanity  of  the  treatment  of  convicted 
and  colored,  among  which  is  one  new  building  criminals,  under  the  existing  punitive  syhtem, 
of  500  rooms  for  the  colored  patients,  which  established  by  law  in  1866,  have  been  widely 
will  be  completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1883.  questioned.  Instead  of  being  confined  in  pris- 
The  cost  of  these  additions,  furniture,  etc.,  ons  at  an  immense  cost  to  the  State,  tlie  con- 
will  be  $89,254.82,  making  a  total  appropria-  victs  are  now  "  farmed  out "  on  the  best  and 
tion  for  1883  of  $249,254.82.  most  advantageous  terms  that  the  Governor 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. — The  twenty-  can  make.    This  mode  of  dealing  with  them 

second  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institu-  was  inaugurated  (May  11,  1868)  by  General 

l^on  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Ruger,  at    that   time    Military   Governor  of 

makes  a  ftatisfactory  exhibit  of  its  manage-  Georgia.    It  was  continued  by  Governor  Rn- 

ment      During  fifteen  months,   to  October,  fus  B.  Bullock ;  and  the  present  lease,  which 

1881,  there  were  64  pupils,  all  white,  of  whom  will  not  expire  until  1899,  was  executed  by 

87  were  males  and  27  females.    In  the  follow-  Governor  James  M.  Smith,  nnder  the  aothoritf 

ing  year  to  October,  1882,  there  were  60  white  and  by  direction  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 

pupils— males  35,  females  25,  and  20  colored  Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  the  convicts 

pupils— males  12,  females  8.    The  amount  ex-  in  control  of  the  several  lessees  are  kept  and 

pended  for  the  year  1881  was  $17,876.33,  and  disciplined    according  to  strict    and   humane 

for  1882^  $14,778.68.     An  appropriation  of  rules  provided  bylaw.    For  instance:  no  one 

$5,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1881  is  allowed  to  whip  or  punish  a  convict  unless 

for  the  erection  of  a  school-building,  but  the  authorized  to  do  so  by  special  appointment 

trustees  did  not  use  it,  because  of  its  ihsuflS-  approved  by  the  Governor.    A  violation  of 

ciency  to  provide  such  a  building  as  is  needed,  this  rule  subjects  the  offender  to  imprisonment 

They  have,  therefore,  asked  an  additional  ap-  in  the  Penitentiary  for  not  less  than  six  months 

propriation  of  $15,000,  and  further  suras  of  and  not  exceeding  two  years.     At  the  expira- 

$3,000  for  a  laundry,  and  $1,500  for  repairs  tion  of  a  convict's  term  of  service,  his  lessee  is 

and  water-works.    The  estimated  annual  ex-  compelled  to  provide  him  with  transportation 

penses  of  the  institution  are  $20,000.  to  his  home  and  a  suit  of  clothes  worth  not 

The  Academy  for  the  Blind. — This  insti-  less  than  six  dollars.    It  is  made  the  duty  oi 

tution,  established  at  Macon  for  the  education  the  grand  juries  of  the  counties  in  which  th< 

Qf  the  young  blind  of  the  State,  so  as  to  enable  convict-camps  are  situated,  to  \isit  and  inspeci 
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see  that  the  prisoners  are  properly  fed,  ponnds.    Daring  the  season  of  1880-'81  there 

i,  and  boused,  and   that  tney  are  not  were    inspected  152,404  tons  of    fertilizers; 

anly   worked  or  otherwise    ill-treated,  and  daring  the  season  of  1881-'82,   126,427 

ate  provision  is  made  for  the  medical  tons,  a  decrease  of  26,977  tons,  mainly  attribu- 

ent  of  the  sick,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  table  to  the  more  intelligent  and  economical 

nt  keeper  of  the  Penitentiary  to  visit  use  of  cotton-seed,  and  of  the  other  manurial 

amp  every  month  and  make  a  detailed  resources  of  the  farm,  and  also  to  a  closer 

,  under  oath,  as  to  its  condition.    The  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  so 

a  number  of  convicts   thus  leased  is  long  beneticially  practiced  in  other  countries. 

I  hundred,  eight  tenths  of  whom  are  ne-  During  the  year  1880-'81,  the  net  receipts  in 

The  d-ath  rate  is  rather  under  1  per  the  State  Treasury  from  the  fees  for  the  inspec- 
>f  reconvicted  criminals  the  rate  is  about  tion  of  fertilizers,  after  deducting  all  the  ex- 
jent.  In  two  years  only  twenty-six  have  penses,  were  $64,060.23;  and  for  the  year 
d.  Their  diet  for  the  daily  ration  con-  1881-82,  $50,251.32.  The  average  of  ammo- 
'  I  pound  of  bacon,  two  pounds  of  bread,  niated  fertilizers  for  1881-'82  was:  Available 
at  of  sirup,  with  vegetables  in  their  sea-  phosphoric  acid,  10*20 ;  ammonia,  2*48 ;  pot- 
id  peas,  turnips,  and  potatoes  in  winter,  ash,  1*58;  and  the  average  of  non-ammoniated 
dt  and  mutton  when  procurable  instead  fertilizers  was :  Available  phosphoric  acid, 
)n.  Their  clothing  consists  of  four  suits  12*48;  and  potash,  1*05.  Previous  to  1877, 
hes — two  summer  and  two  winter — two  when  the  present  system  was  established,  the 
f  shoes,  and  a  hat  or  cap.  They  are  fees  arising  from  the  inspection  were  the  per- 
iled to  bathe  and  change  their  under-  quisites  of  the  inspectors ;  now  the  inspectors 
g  once  a  week.  The  bedding  is  a  cotton  are  paid  a  fixe<l  salary  of  $1,200.  One  of  the 
sj,  with  sufficient  blankets.    The  build-  most  noteworthy  facts  in  the  recent  improve- 

which  they  are  sheltered  are  as  good  ments  in  economical  agriculture  is  the  develop- 

ordinary  cabins  on  plantations.     On  ment  of  the  value  of  cotton-seed.    Its  chief 

it  20,  1832,  the  number  of  convicts  was  value  as  a  fertilizer  is  the  large  percentage  of 

of  these,  112  are  white  males,  1  white  the  nitrogen  it  contains.    This  is  all  retained  by 

,  1,100  colored  males,  and  80  colored  fe-  the  system  of  composting  with  stable-manure 

The  oldest  convict  is  seventy-eight  and  and  acid  phosphate;  the  latter,  from  the  large 

mgest  twelve  years.    The  annual  income  percentage  it  contains  of  sulphate  of  lime,  pre- 

1  by  the  State  from  the  lease  of  the  con-  venting  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  evolved  in 

I  $25,000.     Out  of  this  sum  are  paid  the  decomposition.     It  is  estimated  that  the  cot- 

)  of  the  principal  and  assistant  keepers  ton-crop  of  Georgia,  raised  og  2,617,138  acres. 

Penitentiary,  and  of  the  physician,  and  amounts  to  814,441   bales,   yielding,   at   900 

veling  expenses  for  the  monthly  inspec-  pounds  per  bale,  366,498  tons  of  cotton-seed. 

the  camps.  The  principal  keeper  rec-  Deducting  from  this  amount  78,464  for  plant- 
ids  the  expenditure  of  the  entire  rental  ing,  288,034  tons  remain  for  use  as  manure  or 
i  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  for  stock-food.  These,  at  $10  per  ton,  are 
ts.  worth  $2,880,340.  The  oil  which  could  be  ex- 
iBT>reNT  OF  AoBicuLTTTRE,   ETC. — This  traoted  from  this  number  of  tons  of  seed  would 

of  the  State  government  consists  of  a  sell  for  $8,528,416;  the  lint  which  remains  on 

is«ioner,  assistant,  three  clerks,  a  chem-  the  seed  is  worth  $443,572 ;  the  oil-cake,  or 

3  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  at  Augusta,  meal,  is  worth  $2,016,240,  and  the  ash  of  the 

Atlanta,  one  at  Oolumbus,  one  at  Macon,  hullfi,  $60,480,   making  a  total  value  of  the 

le  at  Brunswick,  and  one  Superintend-  whole  surplus  crop  of  seed  produced  in  the 

Fisheries.    Since  its  organization,  and  State,  after  reserving  a  liberal  quantity  for 

ablishment  of  the  State  College  of  Agri-  plating,  $6,048,888,  showing  the  increase  in 

i,  farming  has  received  a  surprising  im-  value  of  the  manipulated  as  compared  with 

The  light  of  science  and  experiment  the  green  seed  to  be  $8,168,548.     Farmers 

en  shed  upon  the  vital  subject  of  soil-  who  sell  their  seed  to  the  oil-mills  at  $10  per  ton 

ttion,  and  the  result  has  been  an  advance  are  thus  losing  annually  over  $3,000,000.    An 

the  farmers  of  twenty-five  years  ago  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  Legislature 

have  deemed  impossible.     In  the  in-  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  equip  and 

1  use  and  demand  for  improved  farm  operate  one  or  more  experimental  stations  in 

nents ;  in  the  more  systematic  and  eco-  the  State,  to  conduct  experiments  in  fertiliza- 

il  management  of  the  farms;    in  the  tion,   culture,  stock-breeding,  stock  -  feeding, 

horough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  in  improvement  of  seeds,  tests  of  machinery,  and 

Itivation  ana  harvesting  of  crops;  and  particularly  to  carry  on  purely  scientific  in- 

largely  increased  acreable  production,  vestigations    bearing   upon  practical  agricul- 

vance  within  the  past  few  years  is  as  ture.    The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  a 

w  it  is  encouraging.     The  present  sys-  large  membership  which  represents  the  county 

inspection  and  analysis  of  commercial  societies.     It  meets  in  February  and  August 

ers  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  every  year,  and  exercises  a  great  influence  in 

otection  it  gives  the  farmer  against  the  the  promotion  of  agricultural  reforms  and  in 

jse   of   fraudulent  and  worthless  com-  the  diffusion  of  valuable  information. 
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The  general  condition  of  the  farmers  tbroach-  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Gonrtof  the 

out  the  State  is  said  to  be  prosperous.    Ihe  State,  where  it  is  now  pending.     It  will  be 

abandonment  of  the  *^  all-cotton  '^  policy,  and  heard  in  the  spring  of  1888,  and  deep  interest 

greater  attention  to  grain-crops  and  home  sup-  is  felt  in  the  decision.    The  commission's  cir- 

plies,  make  them  bear  more  complacently  the  cular.  No.  20,  to  which  the  Georgia  Railroad 

low  price  of  cotton.  so  strenuously  objected,  and  which  caused  the 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  estimates  present  controversy,  is  thus  fully  and  clearly 

the  corn-crop  of  the  State  at  86,963,940  bush-  explained  and  justified  by  the  commissioners  in 

els,  the  wheat-crop  at  8,284,960,  and  the  oat-  their  answer  to  the  complainant's  bill : 
crop  at  11,648,482.  A  Cincinnati  or  Louiaville  miller  can  ship  a  btml 

The  estimated  indebtedness  of  farmers  in  of  200  pounds  of  flour  from  his  place  to  Charleston's, 

the  whole  State  is  76  per  cent  of  that  of  last  C-i  di'^ctly  throuffh  Atlanto-a  distance  of  783  inilM 

«^««-       A^^^«^i;n»  «^rv  A«;a  Ao*:«»«fA  »Ka  ro«».^..«  — tor  80  cents  per  barrel.    If  an  Atlanta  miller  shipped 

y?^f-     ef  ^^^1'°^  ^^  I    ^  estimate  the  farmers  goo  pounds  of  wheat  from  Cincinnati  or  LouUvUl^Ke 

of  the  State  nave  reduced  tbeir  mdebtedness  paid  therefor  98  cents  freight  to  Atlante— a  distance  of 

since  last  year  24  per  cent.  474  miles.    After  grinding  it  into  flour  he  then  paid  60 

A  majority  of  the  correspondents  in  every  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $1.20  per  barrel  of  200  pounda 

section  report  an  advance  in  farm-lands  since  of^809^^1^*'^maS^*^m8''^^^^^ 

December,  1881,  as  follows :  In  North  Georgia,  ^he  Geo'l^ir^nier 'really*  paiS^on  a^'banS'^of  flour 

13  per  cent ;  m  Middle  Georgia,  11-6  per  cent ;  ground  in  this  State  as  against  80  cents  that  the  Cin- 

in  Southwest  Georgia,  20  per  ceot ;    in  East  cinnatl  and  Loubville  miller  paid  freight  on  a  barrel 

Georgia,  15  per  cent ;  and  in  Southeast  Geor-  of  flour  ground  there  and  transported  over  identically 

gia,  40  per  cent.     The  average  advance  in  the  ^^^  ^'^"l?  "^""^^^^^ ^^^  f ""^  distance  beinca di». 

*^  1    ol  X    •    XV,         ^  **  ^  «©*'  «^  «uw«  UA  w*«  crimination  of  11.83  per  barrel  against  the  Georgia 

Whole  State  is  14  per  cent.  miller  in  favor  of  the  Western  milfer^apd  against  die 

The  Kailboad  Commission  and  the  Rail-  fanner  of  our  State  in  fnvor  of  the  Western  fanner. 

BOADS. — When  the  Constitution  of  1877  con-  •  •  •  Out  of  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  or  Loubville  to 

ferred  the  power  on  the  General  Assembly  "  to  Charleston,  8.  C,  the  Georgia  Railroad  for  hauling 

_^ 1  4.     ^„^i  ^^  1  i»«^;„u*  ^^A  »>-«  «-.        i.     'XT  171  miles  voluntarily  accepted  six  and  one  fifth  cents 

regulate  railroad  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  ^  ^olls  on  a  barrel  oY  flouf :  but  the  proportion  of  the 

preventmg  upjust  discnmmations  and  requir-  rate  on  a  barrel  of  flour  shipped  by  a  Georgia  miUer 

ing  reasonable  and  just  rates,^'  etc.,  and  when  from  Atlanta  to  Charleston,  Which  that  road  truis- 

Bubsequently,  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  ported  171  miles,  was  about  thirty-two  cents.    That 

the  General  Assembly  created  a  Board  of  Rail-  1?'  ^'"^/  V%  *'°!f  *  ^  ^^  *™^  n^t'^i^^^^i^  ^^t 

J   ^         •    .  V*  v»v^  »  ^v«»x*  V*  Avni.  Georgia  Railroad  on  a  Gcoma  miller's  barrel  of  flour 

road  Commissioners,  compelling  the  various  shipped  to  Charleston,  8.  C.,  as  was  voluntarily  «y 

railroad  companies  in  Georgia,  under  heavy  ccpted  by  that  road  on  a  barrel  of  flour  shipped  by  s 

penalties,  to  accept  and  obey  its  orders  as  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville  miller  the  same  distance  over 

charges  for  freight  and    passengers,    it    was  i^.">5^;    And  in  addition  the  Georgia  miller  was  re- 

*u       v.*.  Ai.  i.  i.u  •*•**!         . •    •  quired  to  ship  as  much  as  a  car-load  of  flour  to  get  the 

thought  that  the  opposition  to  the  commission  l^^^f^^  ^f  ^/^j,  ^^^^  ^^te,  whUe  the  Cindnnati  miller 

would  be  violent  and  uncompromising,  espe-  was  permitted  to  ship  any  (quantity,  from  one  harrel 

daily  on  the  part  of  those  roads  with  whose  up,  at  the  greatly  aiscriminating  irates  mentioned, 

chartered  or  *'  vested  "  rights  the  commission  granted  him  by  the  raihoads. 
might  seem  to  interfere.    Public  opinion  has        The  question  involved  is  of  deep  interest,  not 

BO  decidedly  approved  the  legislation  as  a  pro-  only  to  citizens  of  Georgia,  but  to  the  people 

tection  against  monopolies,  and  experience  has  of  every  State. 

80  fully  demonstrated  its  utility  as  well  as  its        The  aggregate  value  of  the  taxable  property 

impartiality,  that  the  railroad  companies  have  of  railroads  in  Georgia,  as  returned  by  their 

generally  acquiesced  and  conformed  to  its  regu-  authorized  agents  for  the  year  1882,  is  $18,- 

lations,  while  protesting  feebly  in  order,  as  they  729,429.     Their  business  during  the  year,  not- 

nllege,  not  to  surrender  their  chartered  privi-  withstanding  the  reduction  of  their  rates  of 

leges.    The  Georgia  Railroad,  from  Atlanta  to  freight  and  passenger  fares  by  the  Railroad 

Augusta,  171  miles,  nominally  leased  in  jfay.  Commission,  and  the  increased  and  increasing 

1881,  to  the  late  William  M.  Wadley,  President  competition,  has  been  satisfactory.     The  roads 

of  the  Central  Railroad,  from  Savannah  rid  generally  are  in  good  order ;   steel  rails  are 

Macon  to  Atlanta,  but  really,  as  is  universally  being  rapidly  substituted  for  iron  ;  theu-equip- 

nnderstood  and  believed,  to  the  Central  Rail-  ment  has  been  much  improved,   and  faster 

road  Company,  has  taken  exception  to  some  schedules  as  to  running  time  between  tennioi 

freight  regulations  of  the  commissioners  issued  are  being  adopted  ;  825  miles  of  new  railroad 

in  February,  1882,  and  applied  to  the  Superior  have  been  constructed  during  the  year,  and  a 

Court  of  Fulton  County  for  an  injunction  re-  number  of  new  roads,  ofboth  broad  and  narrow 

strainipg  the  commissioners  from  prescribing  gauge,  are  projected,  but  it  is  by  no  raeana 

rates  of  freight  over  the  Georgia  Railroad,  al-  certain  that  they  will  be  completed  within  » 

leging  that  the  act  creating  the  commission  is  short  time. 

unconstitutional,  and  that  consequently  all  its        An  important  decision  as  to  tho  rights  of 

acts  are  null  and  void,  and  praying  the  court  railroad  corporations  was  pronounced  by  tb® 

to  so  declare.    The  Superior  Court  having  re-  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  in  December,  in  tb« 

fused  the  injunction,  though  suspending  the  case  of  Chambers  7«.  the  Cincinnati  and  Geof 

enforcement  of  the  commission's  order  until  gia  Railroad  Company.   The  road  had  been  rut* 

the  case  shall  be  finally  adjudicated,  appeal  through  the  land  of  Mr.  Chambers,  without 
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DOS  affreement  as  to  the  price  to  be    Brought  forward. $2T7,o«9  86 

be  right  of  way.     When  Mr.  Cham-  Le- warrant,  tor  i«peiue. _4^45 

fied  the  compensation,  the  company         Total $272,57491 

i  it  exorbitant,  and  Chambers   re-         Net  proceed,  of  pou-tax ^^^»  »T 

accept  that  offered  by  the  company.  Grand  total $441,114  ss 

Br  was  left  to  a  board  of  appraisers,  j^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^  requires  that  in  every  county 

a  sum  which  w^  unsatisfactory  to  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  keeping  the 

I,  and  he  appealed  from  their  award  ^^y^^^^  ^  operation  at  least  three  months  of 

iperior  Court  of  Floyd  County,  ask-  ^y^^             This  is  an  esseotial  condition  to  a 

i  iiyuoction  restraining  the  company  ^io^ht  16  draw  the  pro  rata  of  the  school  fund 

g  the  route  through  his  land.     The  ^^  ^j^^  gt^^^.    This  was  done  in  every  county 

mg  refused  the  mjunction,  he  appealed  i,    t^^    ^^^^ts  of  the  school-children  agreeing 

apreme  Court,  which  reversed  the  ^  supplement  the  sum  paid  by  the  State,  and 

[)f  the  court  below,  on  the  ground  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^^         ,^  eiyoyed  the  benefits  of 

orapany  having  been  organized  under  ^jj^  common  school-s  and  every  child  of  suit- 

titution  of  the  State,  which  provides  ^^le  age  had  the  advantage  of  entering  and 

vate  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  remaining  for  the  term.     The  School  Commis- 

f  or  public  purposes  without  adequate  ^^^^j,  strongly  recommends  that  the  fund  be 

.tion  being  first  paid,    the  company  ^creased  so  as  to  enable  the  schools  to  be 

Bfht  to  take  the  property  of  a  citizen  ^ept  open  during  six  months ;  that  means  be 

'n  use  and  convenience  untd  it  had  furnished  to  conduct  teachers'  institutes,  and 

and  adequate  compensation.  establish  at  least  one  normal  school.    In  an 

ScriooL8.--The  year  1882  shows  a  enumerated  school  population— that  is,  chil- 

owth  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  ^^^^  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen— of 

c  schools.    The  aggregate  of  school  236,819  white  and  197,125  colored,  making  in  all 

n   which  has   been  made  the  basis  433^444^  the  number  of  illiterates  between  ten 

lonnaent  in  1882  was  607  861.    Ihe  ^^^  eighteen  years  is,  whites  22,323,  colored 

oner  s  estimate   is  that  the  enroll-  53  307 ;  and  over  eighteen,  the  number  unable 

.  average  attendance  will  not  be  less  ^  ^ead  is,  whites  20,889,  colored  148,494.    Be- 

ely,  than  2o5,000  and  lo3,000  ;  and  gj^^^  j^e  public  schools  there  are  1,080  private 

.ese  figures,  and  making  the  same  cal-  elementary  schools  scattered  over  the  State, 

^  ^^  ]^lLo   ^^^®1  ^^^  ^gxure^  87  ^j^^  1,183  instructors,  teaching  whites  26,822, 

.<3,  and  $2.88,  as  the  approximate  colored  6,671— total,  88,498  children.    Of  male 

ition  per  capita,  on  school  population,  ^q  f^^^j^  colleges,  including  Mercer  Univer- 

nt,   and  average  attendance,  respec-  ^^    (Baptist),  and  Pio  Nono  College  (Roman 

.^u"^/''  i?"^  ^^  }^V^  ^^®  f''^*'®  Catholic)  at  Macon,  and  Emory  College  (Meth- 

ished  for  the  support  of  schools  was  ^^^^^^  ^j.  Qj^fovd,  and  not  counting  the  Univer- 

•^.^\.i^'''''^%^^'\*''?  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  8»ty  of  Georgia  and  its  branches,  there  are 

>f  children  of  school  age,  and  the  re-  ^1^^^^  institutions  of  high  grades,  where  up- 

be  84  cents  as  the  i>*r  «i^to  appro-  ^^^d  of  2,000  young  men  and  women  are 

If  the  same  sum  be  divided  hy  244,-  instructed  by  competent  teachers.    The  Lucy 

number  of  children  that  entered  the  q^^^^  Institute  at  Athens,  the  Wesleyan  Fe- 

luring  the  year,  i\A9  \s  the  appro-  ,„^,^  q^^^^^^  ^^  ^           ^^^  ^^^  j^^  Grange 

5\^°.7i  [UfJ'Vi  *      '^     ®  *?™!  *°"*  Female  College  at  La  Grange,  are  the  most 

d  by  149,908,  the  average  attendance,  prominent  institutions  for  the  higher  educa- 

'^L*F.u^Pa?'l''''r'^''/''®J.^^?"^?u"  tion  of  young  ladies.    The  people  of  Georgia 

1  1882  the  State  fund,  estimating  the  f^^j  ^^    ,      ^^^^j  ^^  ^^  ^^q^'        j    ^^^l 

which  IS  paid  m  the  several  counties  ^^  New  York,  for  his  munificent  donations  to 

ounty  commissioners  as  the  same  m  ^          College,  the  Wesleyan  Female  College, 

evious  year,  amounts  to  $441  114.88.  ^^^  ^^^  l^^^    ^j^^b   Institute.     The  Atlanta 

the  sum  raised  under  local  laws  in  University,  where  colored  students  exclusively 

o??nn'*^?if  P^^J^/^^®  the  same,  that  ^^^  educated,  and  for  the  support  of  which 

850.96,  the  who  e  sum  raised  m  the  ^^e    State    appropriates    annually   $8,000-a 

/H^^^^n'l'].^  oJ  *''^  P^^i*^";?^?^^  s^'n  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  University  of 

^  .•^^^A'?-®*'  ""'    *'^'^^  i?^'"^**^  Georgia  in  payment  of  her  debt  to  that  institu- 

ired  with  the  previous  year.    This,  on  tion-is  well  conducted,  and  is  doing  success- 

iiple  of  calculation  stated  above,  would  £^|  ^^rk 

I'^^^f^^n^o  *°^^2^  population,  $1.13 ;  ^^  ^^^  ,^t  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 

i2^°V?  •^'''  *°^  ^?  average  attend-  ^^j^^  Episcopal  Church,  South,  held  in  Nash- 

^5\u  ^^'^  *^°'"'^*  ""^  the  school  tund  ^^^    ^enn..  May,  1882,  plans  were  laid  to  build, 

of  the  Treasury  are  as  follow :  furnish,  and  provide  teachers  for  a  school  or 

Toe^R.iW^''^^,^'^!'.:'  •''?;m  ^  college  for  the  education  of  colored  children, 

eonriets 19,192  20  teachers,  and  preachers,  the  collcire  to  be  the 

pecton  of  fertuizeri. M,i»8  89  property  of  the  "  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

or-deeiert. ..!.... ..'.'.*.*.*.'.'/.".*.*...'..     44J67  Ti  Church  in  America."    The  plan  was  formed 

$277,0^^  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Rev.  L.  H.  Hoi- 
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sey,  colored  bishop,  for  help  to  start  an  insti-  they  have  divided  annnally  for  several  year*, 

tation  for  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers  The  Augusta  Factory,   the  oldest    and  best 

and  preachers.     The  work  is  being  actively  known,  has  paid  in  cash  dividends  from  186£ 

pushed.    The  college  will  be  situated  at  Au-  to  1882,  $1,467,000,  or  about  two  and  a  hal: 

gusta,  Ga.     Dr.  James  £.  Evans,  one  of  the  times  its  capital.     Besides  thiin,  it  has  a  surpla 

oldest  and  most  esteemed   ministers  of  the  of  between  $340,000  and  $350,000,  or  oyer  5< 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  been  per  cent  of  its  capital.     Its  stock  is  worth  |1T< 

appointed  commissioner,  to  raise  the  requisite  per  share. 

funds ;  and  Dr.  Morgan  Callaway,  Vice-Presi-        The  Augusta  Crescent  and  Excelsior  Flon 

dent  of  Emory  College,  has  accepted  the  presi-  Mills  manufactured  during  the  year  140,0CN 

dency  of  the  **  Paine  Institute,"  as  the  new  barrels  of   flour,    valued  at  $1,050,000,  am 

college  will   be  called,   in  honor  of  Bishop  750,000  bushels  of  meal,  valued  at  $687,50() 

Paine,  who,  in  1870,  organized  the  "Colored  Another  large  and  growing  industry  at  August 

Methodist    Episcopal    Church   in    America."  is  the  Georgia  Chemical  Works,  with  a  capiti 

Part  of  the  trustees  of  the  institute  are  white,  of  $200,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  feitilizen 

appointed  by  the    bishoiis  of  the  Methodist  They  made  and  sold  during  the  year  15,00 

Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  part  colored,  ap-  tons,  half  of  which  amount  was  ammoniatci 

pointed  by  the  colored  bishop.    This  is  a  re-  and  half  acid  phosphate.    None  but  the  high 

markable  movement,  proving  that  the  relations  est  grades  are  made  by  this  factory.    A  factor 

between  the  whites  and  blacks  are  not  as  un-  has  been  built  and  is  in  operation  at  Eirkwood 

friendly  as  many  suppose.  near  Atlanta,  where  sulpnuric  acid  is  madeoo 

MANUFACTUBEa,  ETC. — The   **  New  South  "  of  the  iron  pyrites,  thousands  of  tons  of  wLic! 

has  made  wonderful  progress  in  manufactures  are  scattered  over  the  rocky  hills,  and  at 

during  the  past  few  years,  and  Georgia  is  in  the  much  less  cost  than  it  could  be  produced  fron 

lead  in  this  respect     Cotton  goods  are  necessa-  the  imported  sulphur.    In  immediate  proi 

rily  the  chief  manufacture;  but  iron-foundries,  imity  to  these  works  are  two  fertilizer-facto 

oil-mills,  shoe-factories,  etc.,  etc.,  have  sprung  ries,  a  cotton-seed-oil  mill,  and  works  for  th 

up  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  they  are  reduction  of  copper. 

all  prosperous.    The  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition        The  principal  factories  at  Columbus  are 

of  1881  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  manufac-  The  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Mills,  capital  $1,250, 

turing  industry.     The  principal  cotton-factories  000,  running  45,710  spindles  and  1,600  loonw 

are  situated  at  Augusta  and  Columbus,  the  making  100  varieties  of  goods;  the  Colom 

former  using  the  water-power  supplied  by  the  bus  Manufacturing  Company,  capital  $263,00( 

canal,  and  the  latter  the  water  of  the  Chatta-  running  4,156  spindles  and  186  looms,  makio 

hoochee  River.     The  factories  now  in  opera-  sheetings  and  domestics;  Muscogee  ManofM 

tion  at  Augusta  are:   The  Augusta  Factory,  turing  Company,    capital    $157,000,  rannin 

capital  $1,000,000;  consumes  annually  18,084  5,000  spindles  and  240  looms,  making  cottoi 

bales  of  cotton ;  number  of  looms,  779 ;  num-  ades  and  domestics ;  the  Steam  Cotton  Milli 

ber  of  spindles,  26,000;  producing  15,500,000  capital  $80,000,  running  8,000  spindles,  makin 

yards  of  goods.     The  Enterprise  Factory,  capi-  yarn  and  thread ;  the  Excelsior  Mills,  capiti 

tal  $650,000,  consumes  12,000  bales ;  number  $25,000,  running  96  looms,  making  checks  aD 

of  looms,   900;   number  of  spindles,  80,000;  plaids;  and  A.  Clegg  &  Co.,  capital  $10,00( 

producing  18,000,000  yards.     The  Sibley  Mills,  running  48  looms,  making  checks  and  stripe 

capital  $1,000,000,   consuming   13,000  bales;  Besides  the  above,  there  are  at  Columbus  a  jut< 

number  of  looms,   800 ;   number  of  spindles,  factory,  turning  out  2,000  yards  of  baggin 

80,000;  producing  12,000,000  yards.    The  Sum-  daily;    iron-works,   plow-factory,    two  larg 

merville   Mills,   capital    $100,000,   consuming  flour-mills,  a  trunk-factory,  a  clothing-factor] 

1,500  bales;  number  of  looms,  150;  number  of  a  paper- box  factory  and  a  gas-light  coropaDj 

spindles,  4,000;  producing  2,250,000  y|irds.  The  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,048,500.    tlier 

Globe  (private  enterprise),   consuming  2,000  is  a  cotton-factory  at  Atlanta,  three  at  Athew 

bales;   number  of  spindles,  5,800,   producing  and  other  small  mills  in  other  parts  of  th 

warps    and   yams.      Riverside    Waste-Works  State.     From  the  large  dividends  paid  to  tliei 

(private),  consuming  2,000  b«des;  number  of  stockholders  by  those  that  are  well  managec 

spindles,  2,400,   producing  warps  and  yarns,  and  the  large  sums  added  annually  to  the  sm 

SterlingMill3(private), consuming  1,000 bales;  plus  fund,  after  liberal  expenditures  for  nei 

number  of  spindles,  2,800,   producing  warps  buildings,   machinery,  repairs,  etc.,   these  it 

and  yams ;  and  Goodrich  (private),  consuming  dustries  have  proved  unusually  profitable  dui 

600  bales;  number  of  spindles,  2,000,  producing  ing  the  year.     A  number  of  cotton-seed-o 

warps  and  yarns.    The  John  P.  King  Mills,  in  mills  have  been  started,  or  are  being  buU 

process  of  constroction,  and  nearly  complete,  Broom-factories,   works  for  the  manufactni 

have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  will  run  760  of  wooden -ware,   ice-factories,    carriage  ai 

looms  and  25,000  spindles.    Total  number  ot  wagon  factories,  and  a  number  of  other  indn 

looms,  8,379;   of  spindles,  128,000;  of  bales  tries — some    pretentious   from    large  capiti 

of  cotton  consumed  during  the  year,  57,100.  others  quite  modest—have  sprang  into  exu 

As  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  these  facto-  ence,  making  Georgia's  claim  to  be  a  man 

ries  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  profits  which  facturing  State  incontestable. 
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jood  deal  ia  said  and  written  as  to  the  im-  "  Chaii'man  of  the  State  Central  Committee  " 
ely  profitable  yields  of  the  gold-mines  in  (since  appointed  collecter  of  customs  at  At- 
ortbern  part  of  the  State.  How  far  these  lanta),  and  one  hundred  delegates  went  into  an- 
nents  are  exaggerated,  and  how  far  true,  other  and  antagonistic  convention,  headed  by 
lot  be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of  dis-  the  white  Republicans,  or  the  so-called  '^  Geor- 
»ted  information.  The  State  is  said  to  gia  Syndicate,"  led  by  General  James  Long- 
in  8,500,000  acres  of  gold- bearing  land,  street.  United  States  Marshal,  and  H.  P.  Far- 
ipersdd  with  land  containing  165  different  row,  former  District  Attorney.  Both  conven- 
*al3,  among  the  most  yaluable  and  useful  tions  made  nominations,  but  they  subsequently 
lich  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  agreed  to  support  the  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
ooal,  mioa,  asbestos,  graphite,  marble,  cratic  candidate,  although  the  differences  be- 
tone,  granite,  corundum,  soapstone,  kao-  tween  the  leaders  were  not  adjusted.  At  one 
dy,  mirl,  gypsum,  as  well  as  every  spe-  time  the  contending  factious  came  to  blows, 
f  precious  stone,  from  the  diamond  to  the  and  Pledger  was  arrested  and  obliged  to  give 

bonds  for  his  appearance  on  a  charge  of  assault 

)  iron  industries  in  Northwestern  Georgia  and  battery. 

been  very  prosperous,  and  their  produc-  The  Democratic  Convention,  which  met  in 
nach  increased.  The  close  proximity  to  Atlanta,  July  19th,  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
on-mines  of  inexhaustible  beds  of  good  ing  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Governor,  Con- 
lakes  the  iron  industry  as  profitable  as  it  gressman-at-large.  Secretary  of  State, Treasurer, 
L  large  number  of  the  Penitentiary  con-  Comptroller  -  General,  and  Attorney  -  General, 
ire  leased  to  the  stockholders,  and  worked  having  decided  by  a  vote  of  194^  to  164}  that  a 
3  mining  companies.  The  report  of  the  "m^orityonly  oftheentirevoteof  thisconven- 
troIlBr-General  estimates  the  value  of  the  tion  (instead  of  two  thirds)  shall  be  necessary 
^orks  in  the  State  in  1882  at  $569,231,  an  to  nominate,^'  nominated  as  follows :  For  Gov- 
use  of  $219,282,  as  compared  with  their  ernor,  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Taliaferro  Coun- 
—  $349,949  —  in  1831.  His  estimate  of  ty;  for  Congressman-at-large,  Thomas  Harde- 
mount  of  capital  invested  in  mining  in  man,  of  Bibb  County ;  Secretary  of  State,  N. 
is  $127,622,  as  compared  with  $101,675  C.  Barnett,  of  Baldwin  County ;  Treasurer,  D. 
II.  N.  Speer,  of  Troup  County ;  ComptroUer-Gen- 
>  lumber  interest  has  grown  immensely  eral,  W.  A.  Wright,  of  Richmond  County  ;  At- 
5  the  past  year.  The  exports  coastwise  tomey-CJeneral,  Clifford  Anderson,  of  Bibb 
;he  port  of  Savannah  alone  up  to  August  County.  A.  O.  Bacon,  the  most  prominent  as- 
rere  57,368,627  feet,  and  the  foreign  ex-  pirant  for  the  nomination  for  Governor,  having 
14,675,279,  making  a  total  of  72,043,906  withdrawn  before  a  ballot,  the  nomination  of 
The  production  of  tnrpentine  and  naval  Mr.  Stephens  was  practically  unanimous,  receiv- 
from  the  immense  pine-forests  of  the  ing  325  out  of  864  votes.  The  other  State  offi- 
^rn  portion  of  the  State  has  also  increased  cers  were  nominated  by  acclamation.  For 
y,  and  is  a  most  profitable  industry.  The  Congressman-at-large,  the  names  of  Thomas 
ts  from  Savannah  for  the  year  ending  Hardeman,  George  Barnes,  Henry  H.  Carlton, 
It  31st  were:  Turpentine,  1,635,250  gal-  and  W.  H.  Dabney  were  presented.  Mr.  Har- 
worth  $736,593  ;  rosin,  168,408  barrels,  deman  having  received  208  votes,  his  nomina- 
1  $408,418.  tion  was  then  made  unanimous. 
LTB  Elections. — ^Elections  were  held  The  Independent  candidate  for  Governor, 
ear  throughout  the  State  for  Governor,  indorsed  by  the  two  factions  of  the  Republi- 
>er8  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  other  cans,  by  the  Greenbackers,  and  by  those  op- 
officers,  and  for  members  of  Congress,  posed  to  the  organized  Democracy,  as  well  as 
ling  the  additional  member  to  which  the  those  who  personally  disliked  Mr.  Stephens, 
is  entitled  under  the  late  apportionment  was  Lucius  «j.  Gartrell,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Congress,  and  who  was  to  be  elected  by  Atlanta,  and  prior  to  the  war  a  member  of  the 
State  at  large,"  as  the  General  Assembly  Federal  Congress.  After  an  energetic  canvass, 
3t  yet  defined  the  limits  of  the  Tenth  Dis-  during  which  both  candidates  made  several 

speeches,  at  the  election  in  October  the  people 

isual  popular  interest  was  felt  in  those  elected  Alexander  H.  Stephens  by  a  majority 

jns  in  consequence  of  the  declared  coali-  of  62,357  out  of  a  total  vote  of  162,949,  elect- 

>f  the  Republicans  and  ^'  Independents,"  ing  at  the  same  time  all  the  regular  Democrat- 

I  view  to  defeat  the  organized  Democratic  ic  nominees  for  subordinate  State  officers,  and 

and  thus  not  only  obtain  control  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

government,  but  break  the  **solid  South,"  sentatives  of  the  General  Assembly, 

tcting  anti-Democratic  representatives  in  The  Legislature  met  on  the  1st  of  November, 

ower  House  of  Congress,  and  possibly  a  Hon.  James  S.Boynton  was  re-elected  President 

1  States  Senator.  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Hon.  Louis  F.  Garrard 

t  Republicans  were  not  quite  harmonious,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

sir   convention,  which  met  in  Atlanta,  tives.    The  outgoing  Governor,  Alfred  H.  Col- 

(t  2d,  one  hundred  and  eighty  delegates  quitt,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature, 

d  the  call  of  W.  A.  Pledger,  colored,  the  makes  the  following  cheering  statements  as 
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to  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  the  whole  people  of  the  State.    With  the  oo- 

^f^g^lQ  .  operation  of  the  legifllative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment my  efforts  wul  be  directed  with  an  eye  single  to 

In  transmitting^  this  my  final  message  to  the  Legis-  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  the  general  peace, 

lative  branch  of  the  State  government,  in  compliance  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  btate. 

with  the  requirement  of  law  and  custom,  I  pcrl'orm  In  the  admmistration  of  the  laws,  as  tor  as  lies  in 

the  duty  with  the  deepest  of  j^titude  to  the  Giver  of  my  power,  it  will  be  my  object  to  see  that  equal  justice 

all  good,  and  with  elated  feclmgs  in  view  of  the  state  is  done  to  all  alike. 

of  our  beloved  Commonwealth.    We  have  never  had  AH  our  industrial  pursuits^  agriculture,  manufiic- 

hetter  reason  for  congratulation  at  our  present  condi-  turiuj^,  medhanical,  commercial,  mining,  sliirping, 

tion  or  for  hopefulness  of  the  future  of  the  State  than  and  mternal  transportation,  should  be  looked  atter 

we  claim  at  this  time.    In  our  recent  histxtry  our  re-  with  care.    All  those  institutions,  educational,  be- 

trospect  has  ollen  been  of  the  saddest,  while  the  pros-  nevolont,  and  others,  which  are  provided  lor  by  oar 

pect  had  but  scanty  promise.  fundamental  law,  should  be  fostered  and  promoted  to 

The  strain  to  which  our  powers  of  endurance  and  the  extent  of  le^slative  ability,  with  like  core  and 

recuperation  were  subjected  was  ^such  as  to  dir^pirit  attention.    In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  promote 

the  mo:»t  hopeful  and  resolute,  and  our  deliverance  and  add  to  the  honor  and  glory  and  renown  of  our 

from  the  ordeal  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  and  de-  good  old  Commonwealth. 

stroy  us  seems  to  have  been  achieved  by  a  wisdom  As  to  general  measures  in  practical  legislotion,  I 

above  that  of  man.  have  nothing  further  to  offer  than  my  past  public 

Without  arrogance  or  vainglory  let  us  rejoice  that  record,  in  a  long  and  not  uneventful  lite.    This  a  the 

under  the  sii^iaf  ble8:!iing  of  Providence  we  are  press-  only  guarantee  as  to  the  character  of  my  acts  in  the 

ing  on  to  take  our  place  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  future. 

states  in  Christendom,  and  with  an  intense  love  of  the  As  to  those  general  political  principles  by  trhich 

arts  of  peace  and  a  generous  emulation  of  older  and  my  administration.  Providence  permitting^  shall  be 

more  favored  commonwealths,  we  are  establishing  and  governed,  I  can  but  repeat  what  was  Faid  m  mj  ao- 

diffusing  among  our  citizens  the  most  potent  and  bene-  ceptanee  of  the  nomination  tendered  mc  for  the  offlce. 

ffcial  agencies  and  methods  for  the  development  of  the  1  repeat  these  on  this  more  solemn  occasion  with  an 

highest  civilization.  emphasis,  and  especially  because  of  an  evident  and 

We  may  justly  claim  for  our  State  that  in  every  do-  growing  aisposition  in  many  quartera  of  the  countiy 

partment  of  our  industry  our  people  are  prospering  to  neglect  and  ignore  them. 

and  advancing.  In  our  f^culture— in  our  mining  These  are  those  essential  principles  of  republican 
oi^erations  —  in  the  introcmction  and  multiplication  government  which  lie  at  the  Ibundation  of  our  whole 
of  mechanical  establishments — ^in  the  wonderful  ex-  system  of  free  institutions,  and  which  can  be  main- 
tension  of  our  lumber  interests — in  the  marked  im-  tainedonly  by  being  deeply  impressed  upon  the  loinda 
provement  in  the  hcalthiulness  of  our  State^  we  find  of  legislators,  and  all  other  omciah^  of  whatever  grade 
the  roost  substantial  grounds  for  self-gratulntion.  or  character,  as  well  as  upon  the  masses  of  the  people, 

And  superadded  to  this  cheering  summary  of  mate-  and  especially  the  rising  generation, 

rial  advantage  and  promise,  we  may  ielicitate  ourselves  These  are  the  principles  announced  by  Thomas 

upon  the  general  peacefulneas  and  good  order  which  Jefferson,  and  adopted  by  the  latliers  of  the  republic 

have  prevailed  throughout  the  State.    With  a  very  early  alter  our  complicated  system  of  government  was 

few,  but  unhappily  marked,  exceptions,  the  public  instituted. 

tranquillity  has  oeen  undisturoed  by  outbreaks  of  vio-  These  principles  apply  as  well  to  our  Federal  sjf- 

Icnce^  and  there  seems  to  be  a  pervading  spirit  of  con-  tcm  as  to  the  Fevcral  State  governments,  and  by  their 

ciliation  which  has  successfully  resisted  all  untiiendly  maintenance  the  harmony  and  success  of  the  system 

influences.  can  only  bo  preserved  ana  perpetuated.    They  are  as 

follows : 

Mr.  Stephens  was  inanprurated  Governor  of  "  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  whatever 

Georgia  on  November  3,  1882.     The  following  6t«t*r«o»-  persuasion,  reli^ous  or  political. " 

ifl  T.;a  ;««,i«.,^«i  t>AAr.r^aa  I  Thc  support  of  the  State  govemmenta  m  all  their 

19  his  inaugural  address  :  ^^j^^^^  ^  tie  most  competent  administratore  of  our 


AKD 

notification  of  my  election  to  the  chief  magistracy 

the  State,  I  now  appear  before  you,  according  to  a  joint  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  salety 

resolution  of  your  respective  oodies,  to  take  the  offi-  abroad." 

cial  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  "  A  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the 

Before  takinsr  this  oath  and  a.Hsuraing  the  discharge  people." 

of  thc  duties  of  the  office  thus  conferred,  in  conformity  **  Absolute  acquiescence  in  thc  decisions  of  the  ma- 

with  immemorial  custom,  it  is  doubtless  expected  that  jority.  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  Which 


au- 


to you,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  to  thority." 

the  larsre  and  respected  auditory  of  citizens,  compris-  ^  "  Economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 

ing  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  grace  and  honor  tnese  lightly  burdened." 

inaugural  ccromonies.  **  Encouragement  of  agricultiu^,  and  commeroe  its 

Indulge  me,  then,  fellow-citizens,  in  saving  that,  handmaid." 

being  called  to  this  high  office  by  the  voice  of  the  "Freedomofrcli^on,  freedom  of  thc  press,  freedom 

people.  I  shall  enter  upon  its  duties  with  no  feelings  of  person,  under  the  protection  of  habeas  corpus^  and 


of  elation,  but  rather  of  deep  depression,  from  a  pro-     trial  by  juries  impartially  selected." 

"  These  are  some  of  the  principles,"  sai 


found  sense  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  attending        "  These  are  some  of  the  principles,"  said  Jefferson, 


this  new  position.    I  "am  entirely  untra'mmeled;  1  "  which  constitute  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the 

have  no  promises  or  pledges  to  redeem,  except  faith-  text  of  civil  instruction,  the  touchstone  by  which  to 

fully  to  discharifc  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  best  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and  should,"  said 

of  my  ability ;  I  have  no  enemies  to  punish ;  no  per-  he,  "  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or 

aonal'airas  or  objects  to  accomplish  ;  no  partisan  views  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain 

to  advance ;  no  purpose  to  promote  the  schemes  or  ob-  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  liberty  and  salety." 

jects  of  any  combination  or  class  of  persons  what-  These  are  what  constitute  the  essentials  of  the  creed 

ever ;  and  nothing  to  serve  but  the  intoreets  of  the  of  Jefiersonian  Democracy.    They  were  proclaimed 
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)  WBB  a  stronff  tendency  to  abandon  the  fed-  donation  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the 

Xure  in  the  Government^  and  to  merge  the  passage  of  a  few  bills  of  local  interest,  consti- 

.rnmente  into  consolidation  or  centmhsm,  ^^  ^j^    legislation  of  the  session.     The  redis- 

»ble  end  of  which  would  liave  been  empire  *'^.j^  """  «75io.aviv«  wx  vno  ovoa»v  i.     xu«  *^«io 

ia^  tricting  of  the  State  m  conformity  with  the 

set  of  the  founders  of  the  old  Bcpublican-  last  apportionment  act  of  Congress,  the  usnry 

5  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Mr.  bill,  and  the  question  of  building  a  new  Capitol, 

was  to  check  thw  tendency  of  the  govern-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  postponed  tiU  next  July.     Resolu- 

i'lS^Z\^'^lXf^iroV^^^  tions  were  idopU  asking  Congress  to  repeal 

he^  principles  look  as  well  to  the  preserva-  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  circulation  of  the 

Federal  ifnion  in  its  proper  sphere  as  to  State  banks;  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the 

enance  and  preservation  of  the  reserved  internal  revenue  laws;  the  repeal  of  the  statute 

he  several  Stat^.m  their  proper  spheres  ^  limitation  barring  cotton  claims;  the  erec- 

Constitution  of  the  United  btatas.     inisis  ^.          ^        ,,.      ,    .,i«            *.    r»            •  i       j.x, 

Kjtrine  of  home  rule  on  the  part  of  the  States  tion  of  public   buildings  at  Brunswick;   the 

novel  and  wonderful  system  of  federal  establishment  of  a  local  postal  route;  and  aid 

to  education  in  the  State  out  of  the  proceeds 

.  evidently  now    my  coimtiymien,  a  tend-  ^^  g^les  of  the   public  lands.     It  is  gravely 

:;^T  r^^fuVt^ti^o^f  ^L'^lLCa^  questioned  whether,  under  the  Constitution  of 

at,  bearing  the  name  of  Republican.  the  State,  the  General  Assembly  has  the  right 

ke  upon  a  memorable  occasion  appealed  to  adjourn  for  seven  months,  so  as  to  defeat 

i  new  Whig  party  of  England  to  the  old  practically  the  provision  of  the  organic  law 

t^].1l^/n!:L?nr«?J^  nnV^Sh^^^^  agaJ°»fc  ^^^^^  sessious.    The  Constitution  di- 

iism  to  the  ancient  creed  ot  our  lathers.  ®  ^   xi.  ^  ^l    i^           i  a          ui      v  n         *.  ^l 

ho  have  departed,  or  are  departing,  ftt)m  rects  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  meet    on 

under  apprehension  of  dansfcr,  we  and  all  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  1878,  and 

the  Constitution,  organized  from  one  ex-  hiennially  thereafter,  on  the  same  day,  until 

1  Union  to  the  other,  should  awake  to  "  re-  ^j^q  ^^y  shall  be  changed  by  law.''     This  seems 

)^rtrin*dlffety"'^''  t^  settle  the  time  of  meeting,  and  to  limit  the 

N  prepared  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  number  of  sessions  to  one,  every  two  years. 

The  Constitution  further  declares  that  ^^  no  ses- 

^  the  earliest  and  most  important  duties  sion  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  continue 

upon  the  Legislature  was  the  election  longer  than  forty  days,  nnless  by  a  two-thirds 

^e  of  the  Supreme  Court,  fiice  A.  M.  vote  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House.'' 

hose  term  had  expired.  Judges  of  the  This  provision,  it  is  argued,  is  intended  to  sup- 

or  Circuit  Courts,  and  a  Senator  in  plement  the  provision  already  quoted,  and  pro- 

jral  Congress  to  fill   the   unexpired  vide  for  cases  in  which  forty  days  w^ould  not 

and  after  March  4,  1883,  succeed  the  be  sufficient  time  to  transact  the  necessary 

amin  H.  Hill.  business;  but  that  it  applies  to  a  continuous 

first-named  oflSce,  Hon.  Samuel  Hall,  session.    The  fran^ers  of  the  Constitution  cer- 

1,  a  lawyer  of  high  character  and  great  tainly  intended  that  the  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 

was  elected.    John  D.  Stewart  was  ture  should  be  held  only  once  in  two  years, 

udge  of  the  Flint  Circuit ;  T.  J.  Sim-  and  that  they  should  be  limited  to  forty  days 

elected  Judge  of  the  Macon  Circuit ;  except  in  oases  of  emergency.    The  estimated 

rt,  Judge  of  the  Southwestern  Circuit;  expense  of  a  legislative  session  of  forty  days  is 

wer,  Judge  of  the  Albany  Circuit;  A.  $42,613.     The  summer  session   will   cost  as 

s.  Judge  of  the  Eastern  Circuit;  John  much  or  more,  making  the  whole  expense  not 

,  Judge  of  the  Northeastern  Circuit,  less  than  $85,226.     With  a  view  to  obviate 

R.  Hammond,  Judge  of  the  Atlanta  any  necessity  for  the  ^^  a^oumed  sessions,"  a 

The  contest  for  the  senatorsliip  was  proposition  has  been  made,  and  is  now  pend- 

d  heated.    The  candidates  for  the  nn-  ing,  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  take 

erm  (December,  1882-March  4,  18S3)  the  election  of  judges  and  solicitors-general 

H.  Hill,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  and  delegate 

and  Pope  Barrow,  a  former  member  their  appointment  to  the  Governor,  by  and  with 

egislature  from  Clarke  County.    The  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    Every 

ss   for  the  term  of  six   years  from  Legislature,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 

883,  were  ex-Governor  Alfred  H.  Col-  tution,  has  held  annual,  or  adjourned  sessions, 

lief-Jnstice  James  Jackson,  Hon.  Clif-  alleging,  as  excuse  for  the  apparent  violation 

lerson,  and  Hon.  J.  0.  C.  Black.    The  of  the  law,  that  the  election  of  judicial  ofiioers 

18  the  election,  on  the  first  joint  ballot,  had  consumed  the  regular  fall  session,     llie 

Barrow  for  the  short  term,  by  a  vote  appointment  of  these  officers  by  the  Executive 

o  95  for  Hill.     For  the  long  term  ex-  would   involve  no  expense.    The  charge  of 

r  A.  H.  Colquitt  was  elected  on  the  mileage  by  the  members  of  the  General  A ssem- 

allot,  receiving  123  votes;  necessary  to  biy,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $6,572, 

109.     After  a  session  of  five  weeks,  when  raoj^t  of  them  are  known  to  hold  and  to 

latare  adjourned  nntil  the  first  Wednes-  use  free  passes  over  all  the  railroads,  is  the 

ily,  1883.    The  election  of  judges  and  subject  of  mncli  comment. 

,  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  and  The  election   of  members  of   Congress  to 

the  refusal  to  accept  Senator  Brown's  serve  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  took  place 
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according  to  law  on  Tuesday,  November  7th,  a  great  snccess.    The  receipts  anionnted  to 

and  resulted  as  follows:  First  District,  John  $4,400. 

C.  Nichols,  Democrat,  6,055  votes;  James  At-  Several  Artesian  wells  have  been  bored  in 
kins,  Republican,  8,884.  Second  District,  Southwestern  Georgia,  where  hitherto  the  sup- 
Henry  G.  Turner,  Democrat,  7,794;  Charles  ply  of  fresh  water  was  neither  abundant  nor 
Wessolowski,  Republican,  4,406.  Third  Dis-  of  good  quality.  The  deepest  is  at  Albany, 
trict,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  Den^ocrat,  4,121 ;   D.  670  feet,  yielding  thirty  gallons  per  minute,  as 

B.  Harrell,  Independent,  329.  Fourth  District,  clear  as  crystjal  and  sufficiently  cool.  The  tern- 
Hugh  Buchanan,  Democrat,  5,583;  J.  F.  Pon,  perance  movement  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
Independent,  1,402.  Fifth  District,  N.  J.  Ham-  Under  the  "local-option"  law  the  sale  of 
mond,   Democrat,  10,788;    A.   E.   Buck,  Re-  spirituous  liquors  has  been  entirely  prohibited 

Sublican,  6,756.  Sixth  District,  James  H.  in  over  one  hundred  towns  and  villages,  and 
•lount.  Democrat,  8,614 ;  scattering,  26.  Sev-  the  people  are  much  gratified  by  the  resnlt. 
enth  District,  J.  C.  Clements,  Democrat,  12,-  The  law  now  requires  adl  liquor-dealers  in  the 
408;  William  H.  Felton,  Independent,  10,746.  State  to  register  in  the  office  of  the  ordinary  of 
Eighth  District,  Seaborn  Reese,  Democrat,  the  county  where  they  propoi^e  to  do  business, 
4,884 ;  no  opposition.  For  unexpired  term  in  and  immediately  on  registration  to  pay  the  col- 
Forty-seventh  Congress  of  Alexander  H.  Ste-  lector  the  tax  for  the  whole  year, 
phens,  resigned.  Seaborn  Reese,  4,282 ;  no  op-  The  question  of  paying  the  bonds  pro- 
position. Ninth  District,  Allen  D.  Candler,  nounced  to  be  illegal  and  void  by  the  General 
Democrat,  14,521 ;  Emory  Speer,  Independent,  Assembly,  and  the  payment  of  which  is  ei- 
11,916.  At  large,  Thomas  Hardeman,  Demo-  pressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  has  been 
crat,  81.448;  C.  D.  Forsyth,  Republican,  24,-  again  mooted,  but  with  no  probability  of  any 
930.  The  contests  in  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  attempt  to  reopen  the  matter  being  successfnl. 
Districts  were  warm  and  excited.  They  were  Nothing  short  of  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
the  battle-ground  on  which  was  fought  the  could  enable  the  Legislature  to  entertain  the 
contest  between  the  regular  Democratic  party  question.  Congress  having  made  two  United 
and  the  "Independents,"  the  latter  receiving  States  Judicial  Districts  in  Georgia,  Judge 
the  almost  unanimous  support  of  both  white  Henry  Kent  McCay,  former  Associate  Justice 
and  colored  Republicans.  of  the  Supreme  Court  (appointed  by  Governor 
Deaths. — Several  distinguished  Georgians  Bullock),  has  been  made  the  judge  of  the  new 
have  died  during  the  year.  Among  the  most  court  by  the  President.  The  appointment  has 
prominent  were  Hon.  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill,  been  approved  by  all  parties. 
United  States  Senator;  Colonel  William  Tap-  GERMAN  EMIGRATION.  The  report  of 
pan  Thompson,  for  thirty  years  editor  of  the  the  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Emigration  for 
**  Savannah  News,"  and  author  of  **  M^jor  1881  states  that  the  emigration  for  that  year 
Jones's  Courtship  "  and  other  works ;  William  exceeded  the  highest  figures  reached  in  former 
M.  Wadley,  President  of  the  Central  Railroad ;  years  by  fully  100,000.  The  total  number  of 
William  L.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law  emigrants  from  the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
in  the  University  of  Georgia ;  and  Colonel  E.  and  Stettin,  was  247,346,  of  whom  184,869 

C.  Anderson,  ex-Mayor  of  Savannah.  were  Germans.    The  total  number  from  Ham- 
MisoELLANEous. — A  singular   auestion   has  burg  and  Bremen  alone  was  246,898,  who  came 

arisen  as  regards  the  Southern  Mutual  (Fire)  from  the  following  countries : 

Insurance  Company,  of   Georgia.     The  com-  countries.                                                Emi|T»*fc 

pany  having  accumulated  a  sufficiently  large    9*™°?, ^S:^ 

*       "^        /?      J    A        •  1  '^      X      XT-    •       Austria-Hungary...  oaolt 

reserve  fund  to  give  ample  security  to  their    r^ussia . ?,«^ 

policy-holders,  desire  legal  direction  as  to  what    Pw*den  nnd  iionxay 5,oi4 

shall  be  done  with  the  annual  interest  on  the    ^^^°^^ *••" 

reserve  fund,  if  the  surplus  is  not  to  be  in-  Of  this  number,  no  less  than  241,478  went 

creased  in  future.     The  profits  of  the  business,  to  the  United  States,  of  whom  179,507  were 

arising  from  premiums,  are  now  divided  annu-  Germans.     Of  other  countries,  Brazil  received 

ally  among  the  policy-holders,  and  the  question  1,C54,  including  1,211  Germans,  and  Austnuia 

is,  how  this  interest  is  to  be  divided,  whether  816  emigrants,  of  whom  746  were  Germans, 

exclusively  among  those  who  are  now  mem-  Of  the  German  emigrants,  98,610  left  by  way 

bers  as  actual  policy-holders,  or  those  also  who  of  Bremen,  84,425  by  way  of  Hamburg,  anl 

have  held  policies  in  the  past,  but  have  severed  1,434  by  way  of  Stettin,  in  all  184,869,  of  whom 

their  connection  with  the  company.    The  com-  106,648  were  males  and  77,721  females.    In 

pany  has  filed  a  bill  praying  the  court  to  give  addition  to  this  number,  26,178  German  emi- 

direction  on  these  points.  grants  left  by  way  of  Antwerp,  of  whom  16,58*! 

Edward  Cox,   who  killed  Colonel   Robert  were  males  and  9,591  females.     The  largest 

Alston  two  years  ago,  and  was  sentenced  to  number  of  emigrants  came  from  the  easten 

the  Penitentiary  for   life,  was   pardoned   by  provinces  of  Prussia,  Pomerania  furnishing  26, 

Governor  Stephens  on  December  11th,  in  an-  027;  West  Prussia,  23,046;  and  Posen,  21,816 

swer  to  a  numerously  signed  petition.  Among  other  parts  of  the  empire  which  fur 

The   Art  Loan   Exhibition    of   the  Young  nished  large  numbers  of  emigrants  are  Hanover 

Men^s  Library   Association,  of  Atlanta,   was  13,909;  Schleswig-llolstein,  12,161;  Mecklen 
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iwerin,  8,731 ;  and  Oldenburg,  1,889. 
1  nnmber  of  emigrants  from  Germany 
be  past  decade  was  as  follows : 


YEAR. 

Total 

emlgraoU. 

Ownana. 

7a,9ia 

1A650 

108,683 

45,412 

80,773 

2S,868 

2I,9(>A 

24,'il7 

83,5}27 

106;,190 

21i);W7 

8^^e99 

78,816 

120,056 

96.641 
42,4^1 

2T,>84 

22,767 

18,240 

20.873 

80,b08 

108,115 
206,189 

762,381 

jport  states,  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
;he  emigrants,  that  they  appear  to  be- 

a  much  better  class  than  in  former 
[n  the  latter  part  of  the  year  large 
I  of  Hungarians  and  Russian  Jews  left 
nan  ports. 

notable  fact  that  the  thinnest  popu- 
rts  of  Germany  furnished  the  largest 
of  emigrants,  notably,  as  stated  above, 
ussia,  Pomerania,  Posen  and  Meoklen- 
'he  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found,  not 
he  extremely  low  wages  paid  in  these 
s,  but  principally  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
m  impossibility  for  the  poorer  inliabi- 
secure  their  own  home,  and  that  they 
d  naturally  turn  to  the  United  States, 

is  easier  to  attain  that  end,  which  for 
yp\e  is  the  principal  aim  of  life.  The 
te  in  these  provinces  is  entirely  in  the 
f  large  landed  proprietors,  and  mann- 

there  are  none,  so  that  the  laborers 
ipelled  to  submit  to  the  conditions 
le  large  proprietors  can  offer  to  them. 

small  farmers  are  not  able  to  compete 
I  great  lords  of  the  country  on  account 
t>fienc6  of  roads  and  markets  for  their 
;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  having  their 

sold  for  debt,  they  embrace  the  first 
lity  that  offers,  to  sell  their  property, 
3ek  a  new  home  beyond  the  sea. 
CAN  RAILROADS.     A  strong  move- 
s  been  on  foot  in  German v  since  1876 

the  railroads  throughout  the  empire 
the  property  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
Ihe  first  step  in  that  direction  was 
y  the  Prussian  Government,  which  in 
roduced  a  bill  in  the  Diet  providing  for 
of  the  Prussian  railroads  to  the  empire, 
•ill  stress  was  laid  upon  the  long-needed 
of  railway  affairs  in  Prussia,   and  the 

of  further  delay  in  attending  to  the 
jrere  pointed  out.  The  most  remarka- 
age  in  the  reasons  given  for  the  urgency 
natter  was  the  following :  "  In  case 
iavors  of  the  Prussian  Government  re- 

the  transference  of  the  Prussian  rniU 
•perty  to  the  empire  should  fail,  by  the 
3n  of  some  influential  parties  in  the 
there  would  be  no  doubt  that  Prussia 
would  try  with  the  greatest  energy  to 


accomplish  the  task,  and  would  have  especially 
to  consider,  as  the  next  step  in  the  carrying 
out  of  her  railway  policy,  the  enlargement  and 
consolidation  of  her  own  railway  system.  The 
consequence  of  this  Prussian  railway  policy 
would  then  probably  be  that,  by  enlargement 
of  the  state  railway  system,  and  full  develop- 
ment of  the  influence  arising  from  the  posses- 
sion and  administration  of  the  railroads,  the 
ascendency  of  the  interests  of  the  Prnt^sian 
lines  would  be  felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Prussian  territory."  The  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  Diet,  but  the  necessary  treaties  wcre  not 
concluded  with  the  empire,  as  the  opposition  to 
the  project  was  too  great.  The  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment has,  however,  carried  out  what  it 
called  its  next  step  in  its  railroad  policy,  the 
consolidation  and  enlargement  of  its  own  rail- 
road system.  On  April  1,  1879,  a  special  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works  was  created,  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  vigorous 
railroad  policy.  The  negotiations,  which  had 
been  already  begun,  and  were  now  entered  into 
by  the  new  ministry,  led,  as  early  as  June,  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Berlin  and  Stettin,  the  Mag- 
deburg and  Halberstadt,  and  the  Hanover  and 
AJtenbeken  Railroads,  and  in  August  of  the 
Cologne  and  Minden  road.  These  purchases 
were  ratified  by  the  Diet  in  its  next  session, 
and  were  followed  in  1880  by  the  purchase  of 
several  other  roads,  notably  among  them  the 
Rhenish  road,  and  the  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and 
Magdeburg  road,  so  that  the  total  length  of 
the  Government  roads  in  Prussia  in  1880  was 
6,910  miles.  After  these  great  purchases  it 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  Diet  that  a  pause  should  be  made  in  the 
process  of  changing  private  roads  to  Govern- 
ment roads ;  and  although  the  Government  has 
proposed  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  roads 
<luring  the  past  years,  it  has  met  with  but  lit- 
tle success.  The  feeling  that  the  results  of  the 
purchases  of  1880  should  be  awaited,  was  too 
manifest.  The  Government  declares  that  even 
now  the  results  are  not  only  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character,  but  surpass  all  expectations. 
It  has  met  the  complaints  made  by  its  oppo- 
nents with  the  assertion  that  they  were  based 
on  evils  which  were  insepai*able  from  a  state  of 
transition,  such  as  the  railroad  system  of  the 
country  was  passing  through  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  would  disappear  when  the  en- 
tire system  had  been  permanently  fixed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Herr  May  bach,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  referred  to  expressions  of  en- 
couragement which  he  had  received  from  the 
business  community.  The  year  1882  showed 
again  a  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  adding  more  private  roads  to  the 
Government  railway  system,  and  the  infiuence 
of  Prussia  on  the  entire  system  of  the  empire 
has  now  become  so  great  that  the  question 
is  beginning  to  be  discussed  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  to  accept  a  possible  offer  of  Prus- 
sia to  transfer  its  railroads  to  the  empire.  This 
seems  to  be  the  point  aimed  at  by  Prince  Bis- 
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marck,  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  it  would 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  small  German 
states  to  have  the  railway  system  of  Germany 
controlled  by  the  Imperial  Government  than 
by  Prussia,  as  it  is  now. 

GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  formed, 
by  the  union  of  the  German  states,  consum- 
mated on  May  4,  1871,  when  the  Constitution 
of  the  German  Empire  replaced  the  articles 
of  confederation  between  the  North  German 
states  and  the  treaties  by  which  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse  and  the  Kingdoms 
of  Bavaria  and  Wtlrtemberg  entered  the  League 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  This  war, 
and  the  previous  one  with  Austria,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  under  the  Prussian  head,  thus 
realizing  the  cherished  aspirations  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  King  Wilhelm  J  was  proclaimed 
German  Emperor  from  Versailles  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1871,  upon  the  successlul  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  France.  He  was  born 
March  22,  1797,  and  ascended  the  Prussian 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  January  2, 
1861.  On  May  6th  a  male  child  was  bom  to 
his  eldest  grandson,  making  the  fourth  living 
HohenzoUern  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 
to  the  two  thrones.  The  heir-apparent.  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm,  was  born  October  18,  1881. 

The  sovereign  powers  of  the  confederation 
of  states  forming  the  empire  are  invested  in 
the  Prussian  crown  and  tue  Federal  Council, 
but  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament,  or 
Reichstag,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  exercise  of  certain  functions. 
The  popnlar  assembly  possesses,  also,  a  limited 
right  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the  Government. 

Statistics. — The  area  and  population  of  the 
twenty-five  states  composing  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
as  returned  at  the  last  two  census  enumerations, 
were  as  follow : 


In  1816,  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  ware, 
Germany  had  a  population  of  28,108,211.  In 
1887  it  was  80,010,711,  showing  an  annual  in- 
crease in  the  thirty  years  of  nearly  1^^  per  cent 
The  increase  between  that  date  and  1856,  when 
the  population  stood  at  85,884,588,  was  litde 
more  than  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent  per 
annum.  In  1867  the  total  was  88,495,926, 
showing  an  increase  of  only  five  eighths  per 
cent  per  annuuL  Between  1867  and  1871,  in 
which  period  the  great  war  with  France  oc- 
curred, the  rate  of  increase  was  *58  per  cent; 
but,  in  the  period  succeeding  the  war,  between 
1871  and  1876,  it  rose  to  1*01  per  cent.  In  the 
last  census  period,  between  1875  and  1860,  it 
was  again  about  '58  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  empire,  62^ 
per  cent  belong  to  the  Protestant  confessiona, 
86  per  cent  are  Catholics,  2  per  cent  are  Chris- 
tians of  other  creeds,  1^  per  cent  are  Israelites, 
and  1  per  cent  of  other  beliefs.  The  nnrober 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  different 
states  was  as  follows : 


STATES. 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

8azony 

Wfirtemberg 

Baden 

Alsaoe-Iiomiiie 

Hesse 

Meck)eDbuiitr*B<^v«i^ 

Oldenburg* 

Anhalt 

Other  states 

German  empire... 


Protettaata. 


16,712,700 

1,892,120 

2,674,f06 

1,296,650 

M7,66l 

9S6329 

602.850 

Ma,T41 

208,288 
2,284,875 


26,718,828 


CatlMBa. 

8,62^840 

8,5T8,14S 

78,849 

567^78 

1.20t«« 
851.1W 

%m 

71,743 
8!>,6T5 


1^S71,MT 


STATES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


Prussia 

Bavaria 

Wdrtemberg 

Saxony 

Baden 

Mecklenburgr-Schwerin 

Hesse 

Oldenburg ^. 

Bninswicic    '. 

6axe- Weimar 

Mecklenbunr-Strelits 

8axe*Meioingen 

A  nbalt 

Saxe-Coburg 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Wflldeck 

Lippe  

Scnwarzburg-Rudolstadt . . . 
Sch  warzbo  r?-Sondershausen 

Reuss-Scbielz 

8chaumbun?- Lippe 

Reuss-Greiz 

Hnmburif 

L&lieck 

Bremen 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Total 


Atm 

ia  tqaart 
mUo. 


187,066 

29,292 

7,675 

6,777 

^851 

4,884 

2,866 

2.417 

1.526 

1,421 

997 

988 

869 

816 

509 

466 

445 

840 

818 

297 

212 

148 

14S 

127 

106 

6c560 


Fopuutikni, 


PopaUtlon, 


Dm.  1,  187«.  Dm.  1,  1680, 


25,742.404 

27,279,111 

6,022,890 

^284,778 

1,881.505 

1,971,118 

2,760,566 

2,972,805 

1,507,179 

1,570,254 

558.7S5 

677,C55 

884.218 

936,840 

819,814 

887,478 

827,498 

849,867 

292,988 

809.577 

95,678 

100,269 

194,404 

207,075 

218,565 

282,592 

182,509 

194.716 

145,844 

155.086 

54,748 

66.522 

112.452 

120,246 

76,670 

80.296 

67.480 

71.107 

92,375 

101.880 

88.18^ 

85.874 

46.985 

50.7S2 

8SS,filS 

468.S69 

56.912 

68.571 

142,200 

156.728 

1,581,804 

1,566,670 

212,091  42,727,860  45,284,061 


The  movement  of  popnlation  in  1880  vm 
reported  as  given  in  the  tahle  at  the  head  of 
the  following  page. 

The  total  nnmber  of  vessels  entering  German 
ports  in  1880  was  55,282,  of  7,775,559  aggre- 
gate tonnage:  40,045,  of  3,657,688  tons,  car- 
ried the  German  flag;  46,180,  of  7,096,522 
tons,  were  with  cargoes;  13,928,  of  4,899,648 
tons,  were  steamships;  *of  which  7,807,  of 
1,935,882  tons,  were  German.  The  total  num- 
ber cleared  was  65,021,  of  7,763,087  aggregate 
tonnage:  39,569,  of  3,683,628  tons,  German 
ships ;  39,097,  of  5,475,721  tons,  laden ;  18,- 
928,  of  4,914,328  tons,  steamers;  of  vhidi 
7,799,  of  1,940,151  tons,  were  German. 

The  German  merchant  marine  consisted  at 
the  beginning  of  1881  of  4,660  vessels,  of  1,181- 
525  aggregate  tonnage;   as  against  4,777,  of 
1,171,286  tons,  in  1880;  4,804,  of  1,129,129 
tons,   in   1879 ;   4,805,   of  1,117,985   tons,  in 
1878;  and  4,809,  of  1,108,650  tons,  in  1877. 
The  nnmber  of  steam-vessels  was  414,  of  216,- 
768  tons,  having  increased  from  818,  of  180,- 
946  tons,  in  1877.     The  crews  of  the  4,660 
ships  nnmber  39,660  men.     Of  the  total  nnm- 
ber of  ships,  2,749,  of  788,260  tons,  among 
them  213  of  the  steamships,  registering  160,- 
556  tons,  belong  in  North  Sea  ports;  while 
1,911   ships,   of  443,265  tons,  inclading  201 
steamers,  of  55,202  tons,  ply  the  Baltic. 
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STATES. 

MuTli«m. 

Birth*.* 

DmOit.* 

SUIl-birtlu. 

Kxctu  of  births. 

208.456 
84.953 
25,626 
18,(168 
10,070 
9,826 
6,818 
29,080 

1,071,778 

209,724 

128,620 

81,420 

67,571 

5  .688 

82>I2 

180,698 

1,764,096 

785,705 
159,499 
92,800 
59,896 
41.483 
41,609 
22,521 
88,668 

42,827 
7,010 
5,148 
8,056 

ijm 

1,867 
1.817 
4,958 

67,921 

886.06S 

50,225 
86  220 

r 

22,024 

16,188 

10,279 

9,981 

42,085 

line , 

Empire 

887,842 

1,241,126 

522,970 

\al  valae  of  imports  of  merchandise  in 
2,835,600,000  marks,  against  8,773,- 
marks  in  1879  (one  mark  =  23*8 
ihe  value  of  merchandise  exports, 
,000  marks,  against  2,775,700,000 
1879.  There  were  820,700,000  marks 
I  imported  and  194,200,000  marks  ex- 
l^ainst  687,700,000  marks  imported 
00,000  marks  exported  in  1879;  the 
f  fermented  liquors  were  only  39,900,- 
B,  against  116,500,000  marks,  the  ex- 
,800,000  marks,  against  62,600,000 
he  imports  of  colonial  wares,  172,- 
larks,  against  280,800,000  marks,  the 
14,000,000,  against  122,400,000  marks; 
pts  of  tobacco  were  only  28,900,000, 
10,200,000  marks,  the  exports  3,700,- 
ist  8,200,000  marks;  the  imports  of 
its,  and  vegetables  were  110,700,000 
ain>t  125,300,000,  the  exports  52,100,- 
3,  against  77,700,000;  the  imports  of 
visions,  and  live  animals,  317,600,000 
gainst  357,000,000,  the  exports  196,- 
lark^  against  262,800,000.  The  total 
>f  raw  materials  were  910,500,000 
ainst  1,249,600,000  marks,  the  falling 
distributed  over  textile  materials, 
leather,  wood,  metals,  fuel,  and  the 
cles  of  the  list ;  the  exports  of  raw 
were  501,900,000  marks,  against  685,- 
The  imports  of  manufactured  arti- 
about  the  same  in  both  years,  being 
30  marks,  against  491,700,000  in  1879; 
cport^  of  finished  products  increased 
900,000  marks  in  1879  to  1,486,700,- 
9  in  1880.  The  miscellaneous  class  of 
IS,  chemicals,  colors,  etc.,  showed  a 
ase  in  the  exports,  which  rose  from 
[K)  to  462,300,000  marks,  and  the  im- 
n  404,900,000  to  445,000,000  marks, 
ports  amounted  to  40,800,000  marks, 
rts  to  53,800,000,  against  119,600,000 
iported  and  45,800,000  exported  in 

AXD  Navt. — The  Prussian  system  of 
military  service  was  extended  over 
)  empire  by  the  Oonstitntion  of  April 
Every  German  capable  of  bearing 
blige<l  to  serve  seven  years,  three  with 
I  and  four  in  the  reserve,  after  which 
e  to  service  in  the  Landwehr  for  five 
re.  By  the  Landsturm  Act,  passed  in 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  who  are 
le  line,  the  reserve,  or  the  Landwehr, 
)  enrolled  in  the  Landsturm,  which  is 
ito  two  classes,  the  first  class  compris- 


ing all  able-bodied  men  under  forty-two  years 
of  age,  and  the  second  class  the  remainder  of 
the  adult  male  population.  The  first  class  only 
has  been  organized.  The 'German  army  on  the 
peace  footing  comprises  161  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  three  battalions  each,  besides  20  jfiger 
or  rifle  battalions  and  275  battalions  in  the 
Landwehr;  98  regiments,  divided  into  465 
squadrons,  of  cavalry ;  37  regiments,  contain- 
ing 89  divisions  and  841  batteries,  of  field  ar- 
tillery; 14  regiments,  divided  into  31  battal- 
ions and  126  companies,  of  heavy  artillery;  17 
battalions,  divided  into  68  companies,  of  pio- 
neers; and  18  battalions  with  41  companies  in 
the  train.  The  peace  effective  of  the  army  is 
as  follows : 


PEACE  EFFECTIVE. 

Offlcark 

ICen. 

Hone*. 

OUB*. 

Staff  division 

2,014 

8.582 
424 
848 

4 

278,846 

11,120 

4,768 

.  •  • . 

.... 
. .  ■  • 
•  •  • . 

Infantry: 

Line ... 

Jfiirera 

•    •    •   • 

Landwehr 

Total 

CaTalrr. 

10304 
2,868 

1,801 
726 

294,709 
64,699 

84,817 
16,849 

. .  ■  * 
62,581 

10,591 

•  •  •  • 

•    •   •   • 

ArtiUery: 
Field 

1374 

lieavy 

Total 

Pioneers  

2,527 
412 
200 
818 

51,1C6 

10.888 

4,905 

968 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  - 

2,457 

•  •   •    a 

•  •  •  • 

Train 

Special  corps 

Grand  total 

18,128 

427,274 

81,629 

1,874 

The  Bavarian  contingent,  which  has  pre- 
served a  separate  organization,  although  it 
stands  under  the  absolute  command  of  the 
Emperor  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  numbers 
2,214  officers  and  50,224  men.  The  royal  Saxon 
troops  number  1,137  officers  and  27,606  men  ;■ 
the  Wtlrtemberg  contingent,  773  officers  and 
18,815  men.  The  Prussian  troops,  in  whose 
organization  the  contingents  of  the  remaining 
states  are  entirely  merged,  number  14,004  offi- 
cers and  880,629  men. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  war  foot- 
ing, exclusive  of  the  Landsturm  and  special 
bodies,  is  85,427  officers,  1,456,677  rank  and 
file,  312,731  horses,  and  2,808  guns.  They  are 
divided  for  purposes  of  mobilization  into  the 
field  troops,  mustering  19,391  officers  and  744,- 
031  men ;  the  depot  troops,  4,796  officers  and 
296,614  men;  and  the  garrison  troops,  11,240 
officers  and  416,032  men.  With  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  class  of  the  Landsturm  reserve 
the  war  eflfective  can  be  raised  to  nearly  2,000,- 

*  The  ntiU-bom  are  included  io  the  returns  of  births  and 
of  death*. 
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000  men.  It  is  estimated  that  Germany  can  deficiency  between  the  expenses  and  the  re- 
call into  the  field  2,500,000  armed  men  without  ceipts  from  these  soarces  being  made  up  by  the 
calling  out  the  last  reserves.  The  empire  is  matricular  contributions,  or  quotas  assessed  on 
divided  into  seventeen  military  districts,  each  each  state  in  proportion  to  its  populatioiL 
capable  of  mobilizing  a  complete  corps.  The  Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  and  Baden  receive  the 
guard  regiments,  recruited  from  Prussia  and  proceeds  of  the  malt  and  liquor  taxes,  and  Al- 
Alsace- Lorraine,  are  not  attached  to  the  terri-  sace-Lorraine  applies  the  receipts  from  beer 
tonal  divisions.  to  its  own  administration,  while  Bavaria  and 

In  the  remodeled  system  of  fortifications  "Wtirtemberg  maintain  separate  postal  and  tele- 
there  are  17  fortresses  of  the  first  class,  with  graph  establishments.  In  compensation  these 
fortified  camps,  and  26  other  fortresses,  10  of  states  must  pay  proportionately  higher  ma- 
which  are  for  coast-defense  and  13  to  guard  tricular  quotas.  The  budget  for  1880-^81 
the  railroad  approaches.  The  empire  is  di-  states  the  total  revenue  at  589,252,640  marks 
vided  into  nine  fortress  districts :  1,  EOnigs-  (1  mark  =  28*8  cents),  and  the  expenditure  at 
berg;  2,  Dantsio;  8,  Posen;  4,  Berlin;  5,  May-  the  same  amount.  The  revenue  and  expendi- 
ence ;  6,  Metz ;  7,  Cologne ;  8,  Altona ;  9,  Mu-  ture  for  the  year  1881-'82  are  placed  at  596,811,- 
nich.  The  fortresses  of  the  first  class,  which  409  marks.  The  budget  for  1882-83,  approved 
serve  as  fortified  camps,  in  the  different  dis-  by  the  law  of  February  15th,  states  the  total 
tricts,  are  the  following:  1,  Eonigsberg;  2,  receipts  as  610,682,707  marks.  For  the  states 
Dantsic  and  Thorn ;  8,  Posen  and  Neisse ;  4,  forming  the  ZoUverein  the  customs  revenoe  is 
KtXstrin,  Magdeburg,  and  Spandau;  5,  May-  taken  as  186,466,150  marks;  the  impost  on 
ence,  Kastadt,  Strasburg,  and  Ulm;  6,  Metz;  beet-sugar  as  47,421,460  marks;  on  salt,  86,- 
7,  Cologne  and  Metz;  8,  Sonderburg-Duppel ;  709,570  marks;  on  tobacco,  11,029,240  marks; 
9,  Ingolstadt.  A  wide  circle  of  outer  fortifi-  on  spirits,  85,517,680  marks;  and  on  malt,  15,- 
cations  has  been  recently  built  around  the  111,170  marks,  except  in  the  states  which  levy 
fortresses  of  Strasburg  and  Metz.  The  forts  the  duties  on  the  last  two  articles  themselves, 
at  Thorn,  Posen,  EQstrin,  and  May  ence  have  The  imposts  collected  in  the  states  not  formiofr 
also  been  enlarged.  The  forts  for  railroad  part  of  the  ZoUverein  are  taken  as  ^,848,060 
protection  and  the  districts  in  which  they  are  marks,  making  the  total  revenue  from  customs 
situated  are  as  follow :  1,  Dirschau ;  8,  Glogau;  and  excise  889,098,280  marka  The  grosa  re- 
4,  KOnigstein  and  Torgau ;  6,  Diedenhofen,  ceipts  from  the  posts  and  telegraphs  are  given 
Saarlouis,  and  Bitsch ;  7,  DQsseldorf  and  Wesel ;  as  145,128,000  and  the  expenses  128,864,000 
9,  Germersheim.  The  coast  fortresses  are:  marks,  making  the  net  revenue  21,264,000 
1,  Memel  and  Pillau;  2,  Eolberg,  Siralsund,.  marks.  The  public  railroads  belonging  to  the 
and  Schweinemunde ;  8^  Kiel,  Trave-mouth,  empire  are  made  to  yield  a  net  revenue  of  12,- 
Elbe-mouth,  Ems-mouth,  Weser-mouth,  Fried-  686,400  marks  out  of  40,088,700  marks  of  total 
richsort,  and  Wilhelmshaven.  The  remaining  receipts.  About  19,000,000  marks  are  derived 
fortresses  are:  1,  Marienburg;  &,  Glutz;  5,  from  stamp-duties.  The  interest  on  the  invalid 
Neu-Breisach ;  7,  Ehrenbreitstein.  A  number  fund  is  80,129,567  marks,  the  interest  on  capital 
of  old  fortresses  have  been  abolished  in  the*  funds  8,062,958  marks;  the  surplus  carried 
reconstruction  of  the  system  of  defenses  car-  over  from  1881-'82,  10,558,850  marks.  A  som 
ried  out  since  the  last  war.  of  not  ^uite  50,000,000  marks,  included  in  the 

The  German  navy  consisted  in  1882  of  seven  receipts,  comes  from  the  funds  and  loans  for 

iron-clad    frigate.<>,    five    iron-clad    corvettes,  the  building  of   fortifications,  railroads,  and 

eleven  iron-clad  gunboats,  with  two  more  under  other  extraordinary  expenses.    The  matricular 

construction,   one  monitor,   fifty-eight    other  contributions  amount  to  108,684,869   marks, 

steamers,  and  four  sailing-vessels.     One  addi-  52,249,788  marks  being  assessed  upon  Pnis- 

tional  iron-clad  frigate  and  one  iron-clad  cor-  sia;  20,278,807  marks  upon  Bavnria;  5,598,007 

vette,  with  six  torpedo-boats,  besides  the  four-  marks  upon  Saxony ;    7,670,015  marks  upon 

teen  now  existing,  will  nearly  complete  the  Wttrtemberg ;  5,859,876  marks  upon  Baden; 

naval  reform  scheme  adopted  in  1878.     Two  and   8,888,881  marks  upon    Alsace-Lorraine, 

of  tlie  torpedo-steamers  of  the  German  navy.  The  exponditures  are  estimated  at  610,787,707 

the  Zieten  and  the  Ulan,  are  sea-going  vessels  marks,  divided  into  581,829,228  marks  of  per- 

of  remarkable  speed,  calculated  to  be  not  less  manent    and  78,908,479  of  special    expenses, 

than  twenty  knots  an  hour;  they  are  protected  The  expenses  are  divided  among  the  different 

in  their  vulnerable  parts  with  steel  armor.    The  departments    as    follow :    Reichstag,   407,670 

German  navy  is  manned  with  15,196  men  and  marks;    Chancellor's  ofiice,    125,770    marks; 

ofiicered  by  one  admiral,  one  mivjor-general,  foreign  affairs  and  consulates,  6,676,775  marks 

one  vice-admiral,  five  rear-admirals,  thirty  ship-  permanent,  and  188,800  marks  special ;  Interior 

captains,  and  fifty-five  corvette-commanders.  JDepartment,    permanent,   2,775,422    marks — 

(See  Navies  of  Europe.)  special,  9,240,072  marks;  post  and  telegraphs, 

Finance. — The  revenues  of  the  empire  ore  special,  8^053,000  marks;  printing-office,  special, 

derived  from  customs  duties,  the  excise  duties  16,000  marks;  army,  permanent,  242,493,825 

on  malt,  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.,  stamp-dues,  the  marks — special,  28,038,931  marks;  navy,  per- 

profits  on  the  post  and  telegraphs,  and  certain  manent,  27,565,856  marks — special,  8,728,800 

other  sources  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  the  marks;    administration   of  justice,   1,707,667 
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narks  permaDent,  and  200,000  marks  special ;  continnation    of  peacefal    relations  between 

armory,  86,317,566  marks   permanent,    and  nations  throughout  the  Continent. 

M95,825    marks  special;  office  of  railways,  Legislation. — The  first  session  of  the  fourth 

k)3,150  marks ;  debt  of  the  empire,  18,702,600  legislative  period  of  the  Reichstag  opened  omi- 

narks  permanent,  and  227,800  marks  special ;  nously  on  the  17th  of  November,  after  a  bitter 

flidit  of  accounts,  528,678  marks;  administra-  electoral  struggle.     The  Liberal  factions,  which 

ion  of  railways,    4,400,000  marks    special;  had  defeated  the  Government  projects  of  social 

•ensions,   military,    18,266,829  marks;  naval,  reform,  returned  victorious,  with  the  indorse- 

49,733  marks ;  civil,  378,725  marks ;  together,  ment  of  the  country.     Parliament  was  treated 

9,095,287  marks ;  on  account  of  the  last  war,  as  though  it  were  in  disgrace.     Instead  of  be- 

B,283  marks  special ;  invalid  fund,  80,129,567  ing  opened  by  the  Emperor,  as  usual,  the  Chan- 

iwks  permanent ;  deficit  of]880-'81,  12,062,-  cellor  read  the  imperial  address,  in  which  the 

(8  marks  special ;  capital  investments,  9,150,-  schemes  of  accident  insurance  and  annuities  for 

K)  marks  special.  aged  laborers,  with  state  aid,  were  coupled. 

The  debts  of  the  empire,  contracted  since  with  the  obnoxious  demand  for  a  tobacco  mo- 

177,  amounted  on  October  1, 1881,  to  298,951,-  nopoly. 

K)  marks,  to  which  29,674,405  marks  were  At  the  final  elections  of  1881,  out  of  9,090,- 

Idedby  the financiallaw of  February  15, 1882.  881   possible  votes  —  the  competent  electors 

mdes  the  funded  debt,  all  of  which  bears  forming  20*1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 

terest  at  four  per  cent,  there  were  treasury  empire,  62*6  per  cent  of  which  belongs  to  the 

ies  outstanding  on  April  1st  to  the  amount  Evangelical  Lutherans,  and  85*9  to  the  Roman 

152,164,210.     The  empire  possesses  various  Catholics — 5,801,784,  or  586  per  cent,  were 

ads   greatly  exceeding    its   obligations    in  cast.    Of  the  total  number  of  legal  votes  21*7 

loant.     At  the  end  of  November,  1881,  the  per  cent  were  given  to  candidates  of  the  Cler- 

ralid  fund  amounted  to  584,428,028  marks,  ical,  or  Center,  party ;  15*2  per  cent  to  German, 

ades  459,400  Frankfort  florins  in  securities,  or  pure.  Conservatives;  18*6  per  cent  to  Pro- 

d  2,609,350  in  silver;  the  fund  for  the  con-  gressists;  18*1  per  Cent  to  National  Liberals; 

nction  of  fortifications,  to  51,103,709  marks,  8*8  per  cent  to  candidates  of  the  Liberal  Union; 

sides  securities  to  the  amount  of  £404,950  7*4  per  cent  to  the  Imperialists ;  6*8  per  cent 

trling,  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  547,851  to  Social  Democrats ;  8*7  per  cent  to  the  Poles; 

irks ;  the  fund   for  building  a  Parliament  2*9  per  cent  to  the  Alsatians ;  2*7  per  cent  to 

Hise,  to  29,603,350  marks ;   and    the    war  unattached  Liberals ;  2*8  per  cent  to  the  Peo- 

Hisore  to  120,000,000  marks.  ple^s  party ;  1*8  per  cent  to  Gnelphs  and  Au- 

FoBdosr  Rblatioxs. — The  relations  of  Ger-  tonomists ;  0*3  per  cent  to  Danes.    The  elected 

my  with  Russia  have  been  strained  since  candidates  received  64*5  per  cent  of  the  total 

e  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.   Prince  Gortchakoff  votes  cast.    The  Parliament  was  divided  into 

ide  bitter  complaints  of  the  ingratitude  of  76  Conservatives,  comprising  49  German  Con- 

ermany  in  depriving  him  of  the  fruits  of  the  servatives,  sitting  on  the  Extreme  Right,  and  27 

orkish  victories  after  the  moral  support  ex-  Free  Conservatives,  or  German   Imperialists, 

fflded  to  the  Germans  by  Russia  in  the  French  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Right  Center; 

^ir.    The  antagonisms  arising  from  the  rival  107  in  the  Center,  composed  of  the  Clericals, 

Interests  and  jealousies  of  race  of  the  Russians  with  the  Gnelphs  and  the  National  Liberals  or 

Bid  Germans,  whose  fields  of  activity  are  con-  Benningsen  party ;  43  Secessionists,  or  Lib- 

liguoos  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  eral  Unionists,  the  party  of  Von  Stauflfenberg, 

KRistitQte   a  perpetual   danger  to  the  peace  Forckenbeck,  Lasker,  and  Bamberger,  devoted 

^ween  the  two  nations.    The  entire  aim  of  to  free  trade ;  47  Progressists,  led  by  Richter 

iMnce    Bismarck,    the   supreme  director   of  and  H&nel ;  68  Democrats  of  both  shades,  the 

Siveign  affairs  in  Germany,  has  been,  since  the  Yolkspartei,   or  Popularists,   and  the  Social 

XMisoIidation  of  the  empire,  to    prevent  the  Democrats;  12  forming  the  Extreme  Left;  15 

onnation  of  a  Russo-French  alliance  against  Alsace-Lorrainers,  18  Poles,  and  2  Danes,  con- 

>«raiany.    On  this  account  he  has  repressed  stituting  the  Particularists,  who  are  opposed  to 

be  smbition  for  one  of  the  richest  provinces  the  empire  as  now  constituted ;  and  8  bavages, 

t  Russia,  and  for  German  extension  southward,  or  Independents. 

'or  the  same  object  the  Austro-German  alii-  Bismarck's  hardy  determination  to  press  the 

nee  was  concluded  in  October,   1879.    The  measures  which  he  declared  "  postponed,  not 

•eat?  was  to  continue  until  October  15,  1884,  defeated,"  by  the  adverse  votes  of  the  Reichs- 

ad  arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  tag,  after  they  had  been  expressly  condemned 

I  renewal.     The  visit  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  the  polls,  was  nnderstoo<l,  when  the  royal 

f  Foreign  Affairs,  De  Giers,  to  Berlin   and  prerogative  was  suddenly  intruded  into  the  con- 

arzin,  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  peace,  as  the  troversy. 

ctravagant  utterances  of  General  Skobeleff  The  social  reforms  were  put  forward  this 

id  others,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  time  with  particular  emphasis  as  the  Emperor's 

fosidered  to  be  fraught  with  danger ;   but  policy,  as  if  to  lure  the  Liberals  into  a  consti- 

rinee  Bismarck  places  his  hopes  only  in  the  tutional  controversy.    Indignant  at  Bismarck's 

»verfnl  union  of  interests  which  he  is  trying  disregard  of  parliamentary  usage,  in  urging  his 

brin^  about  in  Central  Europe,  and  in  the  economical  bolecisma  upon  a  majority  whick 
vol..  XXII. — 23    A 
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had  rejected  them,  they  blamed  him  bitterly  which  he  would  prefer  not  to  make.    Sdll  oftenerH 
for  shirking  his  responsibility,  and  shielding  happens  that  the  ministere  can  not  obtain  the  agree- 
k:«,o«i*  k^ir:«^  «.k^  «««,«  ^#  t-i  2  T?.„«««^«     /\^  ment  of  the  Kin2  to  a  work  or  a  document  which  tber 
himself  behmd  the  name  of  the  Emperor     On  ^^iuk  right.    Then  the  minister  must  make  up  hii 
tlie  4th  of  January  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  mind  whether  he  shall  drop  the  matter,  or  make  « 
the  Xing,  which  dispelled  the  illusion  of  the  Cabinet  question  of  it,  or  resi^,  or  whether  it  would 
Constitutionalists,  that  they  were  already  liv-  be  better  for  the  country  and  the  service  to  make  con- 
ing in  a  state  in  which  the  King  reigns  but  T*'^5*  ^.^"^  "Sl^  V^'i  ^^?  T^^*^  ^'"  'V*  p^''*" 
j^          ^       1         r-L  J     1       J  xi        XL   ^       .  alone  decides.    The  actual  mmister-president  m  Piw- 
does  not  rule.     It  declared  that  the  Prussian  gj^  is  his  Majesty  the  King.    I  can  give  nodirectiww 
Constitution  (of  1850)  transferred  a  portion  of  to  my  colleagues.    I  can  only  make  request^  and 
the  law-giving  powers  to  the  Legislature,  but  write  letters  to  them,  which  do  not  always  oonviaoe. 
left  the  King  the  full  power  of  initiation  and  '^.^^^  i^  very  exhausting,  and  on  that  acwunt  I  do  not 
o*v*v.^<rT»i      TK^   «m;«.,\v^  4.k«  n^.,^-««,^r»*.   ;«  always  do  It:  but  when  I  thmk  that  a  thmg  ought  to 
approval.     1  he  policy  of  the  Government  is  ^e  done,  and  I  can  not  cany  it  through,  I  apply  to  the 
the  King's  policy,  although  it  must  be  repre-  actual  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  the  King.    If  1  find  no 
,8ented  by  his  ministers ;  his  royal  acts  are  his  accord  there,  I  give  the  matter  up.    If  I  do  find  it, 
own,  although  the  countersigning  minister  be-  *^ben  a  royal  command  is  given  that  it  shall  be  done 

comes  responsible  for  them  to  the  laws  and  the  ^J""^  ?^'  «°4  jf  1«  ^^^P^t  ^^  else  there  follows  a  Cabi- 

S,,.  ,.        .„        J     ,  net  cnsiB,  which  18  qmetly  got  through  with, 

country.     Ihey  express  his  will  and  pleasure,  '  .  .  .    \ 

and  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  emanating  from        The  rescript,  besides  the  plain  legal  defioi-  ^ 

the  ministry,  but  from  the  King  himself.  tion  of  the  place  of  the  King  in  the  Constitu-  . 

The  Constitution  of  Prussia,  the  rescript  declares,  tion,  which  the  theoretical  subtilties  of  Liberal 

is  the  expression  of  the  monarchical  tradition  of  this  politicians  had  obscured,  contained  vague  and 

country,  whose  development  is  based  on  the  living  somewhat  Startling  warnings  to  officials  not  to 

Sl^«?^''^l^'''^'!f'^''^^f  •^^L^'^P]®-    l^^^A  oppose  Government  candidates  at  elections, 

relations,  moreover,  do  not  admit  of  beimr  transferred  a  i  •     j  v     -d*  i     *u     u   u         *  «^ 

to  the  ministerH  appointed  by  the  KmgTfor  they  at-  ^?  explained  by  BiOTiarck,  the  holders  of  po- 

tach  to  the  person  of  the  King.  Their  preservation,  htical  offices  were  declared  liable  to  the  for- 
too,  is  a  political  necessity  for  Prussia.  It  is,  tlicre-  feiture  of  their  places  under  the  disciplinary 
fore,  my  wiU  that  both  in  Prussia  and  in  the  legisk-  law,  if  they  electioneered  for  the  Opposition  bv 
tive  bodies  of  the  empire,  there  may  be  no  doubt  left  o««^«  j:„„  \*,;««^««««««*«4S^«o  ^f  /iw^  rr^T,^r>n  > 
as  to  my  own  constitutional  right,  and  that  of  ray  sprefdmg  misrepresentations  of  the  Govern.  ^ 
aucoessors,  to  personally  conduct  the  policy  of  my  ment,  or  by  exercising  the  influence  or  patron- 
Government;  and  that  the  theory  sh^  always  be  age  of  their  office;  and  non-political  officials,  as 
gainsaid  that  the  inviolability  of  the  King,  which  has  well  as  political,  were  expected  to  feel  re- 
always  existed  in  Prussia,  or  the  necessity  of  a  re-  strained  by  their  oath  of  office  from  engaging 
sponsible  counter-signature  of  my  government  acts,  •  t.-  •*•  *  i  4.*  *  ai  v,*l 
ifeprives  them  of  the  character  of  /oyal  and  mdcpend-  ^"  ^^^^^^  opposition  at  elections  to  tlie  pohcy 
«nt  decisions.  approved  by  the  Emperor,  though  not  to  forego 

In  a  passionate  address  in  the  Reichstag,  *^®  ^^^'^^  *>*  l"^'"*  '^'"^  ^^  ^^^  Constita- 
Prince  Bismarck  said  that  the  minister  is  a        Si    ^  .  *.       j    »       „™t 

mere  stop-gap,  according  to  the  Prussian  Con-  .,  ^he.  Government  was  not  ready  to  prweit 

atitution,  however  ill  that  may  accord  with  j'«  ^''"'^  m'f'  ^o'  "^^'^^n*  'tk      ifnS 

constitntional  legends  horrow^id  from   other  the  rehef  of  infirm  workmen     The  clend 

conntries.    It  accords  with  Prussian  traditions,  P~ff«ed  their  support  for  a  scheme  of  Ubo 

for  the  kings  of  Prussia  have  always  construed  '^f?''.'"  ^h'ch^ould  Protect  the  ""teresU  of 

their  dutiefas  mlers  seriously,  in  the  spirit  of  '^''B'on  and  the  family  by  restnctmg  Suad.y 

Frederick  the  Great,  who  deckred  that  L  was  "P^  ^^S*  «   *  w       i.  a"  »^^T*^  ^  ' 

the  first  servant  of  the  Prussian  state.  """'^  Bismarck  foreshadowed  only  modente  - 

,^  ,        ^  ,^   ,.  ^  .  measures,  but  pleaded  for  the  principle  witu 

hi7t?m^S:mroS'lS°^iS^'irm;k^«^?SS  unwonted  power  and  passion      The  Libe«U  |= 

that  with  us  m  Prussia,  within  the  Cabinet,  the  King  ^^re  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  party  of  pure  nega- 

oommandfl,  and  the  ministers,  as  long  as  they  thi^  tion,  able  only  to  carp  and  criticise,  who  neither 

they  can  support  the  responsibility,  obey.    If  they  now,  nor  when  they  were  in  power,  proposed 

<^  take  the  r^ponsibility  no  longer  a  change  of  min-  ^ny  relief  for  the  poor.     The  cause  of  labor 

laters  IS  not  a  difficult  matter.    We  have  an  abundant  ./_._       a     \       a    *.     x.^   a         *     4.u«  Vm 

variety  of  politicians  of  every  sort  in  stock:  and  the  ^"^^^^^  f  ^s  declared   to  be  dear  to  the  tffl- 

King,  unless  he  adopts  some  very  eooentnc  policy,  peror's  heart.     The  King  of   Prussia  was  DJ 

will  essily  find  ministers  to  assume  the  responsibility  tradition   peculiarly  the   king   of  "the    poor 

for  what  his  present  ones  may  decline  to  put  their  man."     The  "  Manchester  men "  who  opposed 

nf^tf  ^'   ♦?''^]"°^  eccentri^  however,  is  reouired  ot  ^^     reforms  showed  themselves  heartless  to 

us :  but  in  the  deep  and  steady  grooves  m  which  the  \      *«wimjo   o«v»tvvi    ^*j^»*.o^    vo  ^v^v 

policy  of  Pi-uBsia  in  the  German  Empire  is  laid,  his  ^'^^  sufferings  of  the  poor.     Ihe  GovernmeBi 

Mnuesty  the  K'mg  decides  on  tiie  prmciples  of  the  was  undecided  as  to  the  forms  w  hich  the  iDeas- 

course  to  be  taken  ;  he  decides  how  the  Prussian  rep-  ores  of  "  practical  Christianity  "  ought  to  take, 

rwentatives  in  the  Federal  CouncU  are  accordingly  to  Parliament  had  denied  it  the  assistance  of  aH 

be  instructed;  he  decides  that  dratts,  made  accord-  t_      ^'    rs         •!      -d*.^       ii.j-.v ^a  v:a 

inglv,  ahall  be'laid  before  the  Diet  and  the  Reichstag ;  Economic  Conned.    Bismarck  had  chan^d  hi^ 

decides  according  to  his  own  convictions,  and  the  opinion  regarding  the  administration  of  acci' 

elaboration,  the  formal  part  of  the  matter,  is  thebusi-  dent  insurance,  which  he  now  thought  should 

ness  of  the  ministers.  The  ministers  may  hold  diifer-  be  placed  on  a  corporative  basis  instead  of 
ent  opinions  from  his,  and  then  a  oorapromise  is  made.  ^  ^^  management.  Corporate  societies 
Constitutional  government  is  made  up  of  compro-       l^^T    *»J'»»^"  "'""^'^"^^"^•^     ^"*i'"*»*'^  «»"^*^.*" 

mises ;  and  a  king  who  does  not  wish  to  dismiss  a  ^f  the  laborers  m  the  different  trades  might 

minister  outright  will  make  some  concessions  to  him  not  only  be  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
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id  funds  for  accident  insurance  and  the  A  decided  victory  for  the  CLancellor^s  policy 
;  of  the  superanna.'itad,  bat  could  help  was  gained  by  the  passage  of  the  measure  for 
:ing  out  regulations  to  govern  the  length  incorporating  the  city  of  Hamburg  in  the  Cus- 
lours  of  labor,  the  employment  of  worn-  toms  Union.  The  policy  of  the  absorption  of 
Sunday  labor,  which  would  be  better  the  two  llanse  towns  has  met  with  strong  op- 
le  establishment  of  a  normal  working-  position  on  the  part  of  the  free-trade  elements 
i  general  prohibitive  laws.  Factory  in-  m  the  Reichstag,  and  intense  reluctance  in  the 
Q  likewise  would  be  more  judiciously  cities  themselves.  According  to  the  Constitu- 
ted nnder  the  supervision  of  such  socle-  tion  of  the  empire,  the  Hanse  towns,  Bremen 
'Hie  cost  of  securing  shorter  hours  of  and  Hamburg,  are  to  remain  free  ports  until 
ad  of  the  other  contemplated  improve-  they  petition  to  be  taken  into  the  Zollverein. 
in  the  condition  of  the  toilers  would  This  petition  was  wrung  from  the  municipality 
>  be  more  than  the  industries  could  sus-  of  Hamburg  by  threats  and  promises.  In  ful- 
id  would  necessitate  the  extension  of  fillment  of  the  compact  finally  extorted  by  the 
d.  The  Government  requested  counsel  extraordinary  "  pressure  "  of  the  Government, 
truction  in  the  elaboration  of  the  pro-  the  Reichstag  voted  forty  million  marks  as  an 
r  realizing  the  desire  of  the  Emperor,  imperial  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
he  defenseless  in  the  state  should  grad-  inclusion.  The  right  of  free  entry  is  limited  to 
>arn  by  practical  experience  that  Gov-  a  new  quarter,  to  be  built  on  the  left  bank  of 
t  is  not  entirely  forgetful  of  them,  ex-  the  Elbe.  No  one  is  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
len  it  needs  money  or  calls  upon  them  limited  free  port,  nor  can  it  be  connected  with 
arms,  bat  that  it  thinks  also  of  protect^  the  rest  of  the  city  by  bridges.  In  time,  for 
sustaining  them,  so  that  with  their  fee-  the  separation  of  the  imports  traffic  of  the  free 
rers  they  may  not  be  trampled  down  in  port  from  that  of  the  Customs  Union,  in  order 
at  highway  of  life.^'  to  simplify  the  customs  regulations,  a  canal  is 
session  was  not  a  barren  one,  notwith-  to  be  dug  along  the  left  side  of  the  river  which 
g  the  bitter  conflict  which  was  waged  will  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  marks. 
I  political  and  constitutional  questions.  The  merchants  of  Hamburg  would  not  have 
overnment  achieved  a  moral  victory,  given  way  thus  far  to  the  importunities  with 
le  Liberals  were  caught  in  the  socialistic  which  the  old  Free  City  has  been  assailed  for 
.  The  Liberal  factions  submitted  con-  half  a  century,  to  join  its  economical  fortunes 
an  employers^  liability  bill  which  was  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  if  it  had  not  felt  that 
d  to  be  stringent  enough  to  remove  the  its  hope  lies  more  in  the  growing  export  trade 
J  for  accident  insurance.  They  did  not  of  Germany,  than  in  its  own  manufactures  and 
dfose  a  measure  for  the  collection  of  maritime  trade  in  the  products  of  other  lands, 
ts  of  trades  and  callings  on  which  to  and  that  even  its  present  commerce,  which  is 
e  social  legislation  of  the  ^' new  era";  seriously  threatened  by  the  competition  of 
h  they  again  strnck  the  appropriation  other  cities,  particularly  of  Antwerp,  can  be 
Economical  Council  out  of  the  budget,  better  preserved  with  the  subventions  and 
'esolation  of  Dr.  Windthorst  for  the  re-  other  favors  expected  from  the  Government 
the  law  of  1874,  attaching  penalties  to  and  the  co-operation  of  the  German  manufao- 
lathorized  exercise  of  eccle^^iastical  of-  turers,  which  are  necessary  for  the  transformi^ 
ive  the  opportunity  for  some  shrewd  tion  of  the  city  and  harbor  to  meet  modern 
l^ing  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  who  rec^uirements.  Tet  they  would  not  have  ao- 
td  to  announce  their  willingness  to  modi-  quiesced  so  soon  if  they  had  not  felt  the  weight 
ICay  laws  in  those  portions  which  had  of  the  Government's  displeasure,  and  were  not 
religious  scandals  and  privations,  in  moved  by  the  threat  of  Bismarck  to  erect  a 
o  thwart  the  prospective  alliance  be-  rival  Hamburg  just  outside  the  gates.  In  the 
Bismarck  and  the  Clericals.  A  large  limited  free  port  they  can  still  make  up  cargoes 
voted  for  the  resolution,  which  was  car-  of  foreign  goods  and  carry  on  the  great  indus- 
a  two-thirds  majority,  disclaiming  the  tries  of  rectifying  foreign  spirits,  manufactur- 
hip  of  the  law,  and  insinuating  that  the  ing  foreign  tobacco,  etc.  Among  the  various 
'ievons  of  the  Falk  laws  were  forged  as  *^  ethical ''  advantages  which  are  expected  from 
IS  by  Bismarck  for  his  unscrupulous  the  harmonizing  of  economic  interests,  the 
s  of  political  warfare.  Tliey  still  af-  principal  one  is  that  the  Hamburg  commission- 
without  defining,  the  general  principles  merchants  will  apply  their  talents  more  to  sell- 
May  laws,  but  .declared  themselves  in  ing  German  goods  at  home  and  abroad,  reliev- 
f  a  truce  in  the  Knlturkampf^  although  ing  the  manufacturers  of  the  task  of  finding  a 
ig  a  permanent  peace  in  the  perpetual  market,  and  less  to  mafketing  foreign  products 
between  the  state  and  the  Roman  hie-  in  Germany.* 

to  be  impossible.     This  particular  law  *  The  ori^nal  foundation  of  Ilambniv's  prosperity  was  the 

mI  in  the  pursuit  of  the  two  bishops  and  northern  trade,  with  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  the  Russian 

-^  ^.  «^  V.^  ^4-Urv.  :i»««-„.*^rvfl    K,,*.  ;♦  x^^A  North  Sea  provinces— a  trade  which  It  still  possesses.    Bnt  It 

►re  or  so  of  other  mstauces,  but  it  had  .cqulred  ItS  important  position  In  the  world's  commerce  in 

en  a  dead  letter.     Its  exercise  was  made  the  beglnnlnf?  or  this  century,  after  the  openlniar  of  the  South 

onol  with  the  Government  by  a  parlia-  .^r^rSLrA?^wo'lrr;^^XK'''c^" 

y  resolve  in  looi).  English  goods,  for  there  were  no  German  wares  to  export 
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Chief  among  the  other  positive  results  of  the  regulations  for  puhlic  safety,  order,  and  moral, 

session  was  the  agreement  to  the  erection  of  a  ity.    The  social  projects  were  referred  to  com- 

monnmental  Parliament   building   in  Berlin,  missions,  in  whose  hands  they  remained  doring 

Among  the  treaties  which  were  ratified — pure-  the  autumn  sittings.    They  will  probably  en- 

ly  a  formal  act — was  one  affecting   consular  gross  the  attention  of  the  Parliament  in  1883, 

relations  with  Greece,  one  supplementary  to  and  give  to  the  session  its  character, 
the  Danubian  navigation  convention,  and  an        The  extra  session  was  really  called  for  the 

international  convention  regarding  precautions  purpoj^e  of  settling  the  question  of  a  tobacco 

lor  the  extinction  of  the  phylloxera.*  monopoly.    In  the  royal  address  at  the  open- 

The  budget  was  voted  with  but  slight  altera-  ing  of  the  regular  session  the  abolition  of  the 
tions.  It  showed  a  surplus  of  between  18,-  burdensome  direct  taxes  of  the  German  states, 
000,000  and  19,000,000  marks.  Eugen  Richter  with  the  local  taxes  which  add  to  the  burden, 
carried  a  resolve  in  the  last  hours  of  the  ses-  was  described  as  an  urgently  needed  refomi  in 
sion  crediting  something  over  10,000,000  marks  the  tax  system.  This  object  could  only  be  ac- 
of  the  surplus  of  1881-82  to  the  next  year's  coniplished  by  raising  the  indirect  taxes  of  the 
budget.  The  Federal  Council  accepted  the  empire,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
measure,  which  relieved  Prussia  from  financial  do  without  the  matricular  contributions,  or  pay 
difficulty  by  reducing  her  matricular  contribn-  over  to  the  single  states  contributions  which 
tions.  This  shrewd  manoeuvre  of  the  Liberal  will  enable  them  to  reduce  the  state  and  muni-  ! 
leader  confused  the  pluns  of  the  Government  cipal  taxes.  Tobacco  was  designated  as  the  ! 
by  rendering  unnecessary  a  loan  of  nearly  most  suitable  article  of  consumption  with 
5,000,000  marks  which  had  already  been  pro-  which  to  commence  the  readjustment  All 
posed  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  The  session  was  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  in- 
closed January  80tb.  creasing  the  tobacco-tax,  but,  regarding  the 

Although  the  Chancellor  had  spoken  of  the  form  of  it,  there  were  varions  opinions.    Tlie 
necessity  of  an  extra  session  in  the  spring.  Federal  Council  approved  the  form  of  a  gov- 
when  the  Government  projects  for  social  re-  emment  monopoly,  and  would  only  consider 
form  would  be  ready,  there  was  great  surprise,  other  projects  when  the  impossibility  of  oh-  • 
since  the  regular  session  had  passed  off  smooth-  taining  the  agreement  of  the  representative 
ly.    The  orospects  for  the  Chancellor's  eco-  Assembly  became  manifest.      Bismarck  has 
nomical  plans  had  not  improved,  when  the  pursued  none  of  his  other  legislative  projects 
Emperor  called  the  Reichstag  together  again  with  such  energy  and  tenacity.     A  ceaseless 
on  the  27th  of  April.    The  opening  address  agitation  had  been  kept  up  by  his  organs  of 
stated,  as  the  objects  of  the  session,  the  initia-  the  press.    The  Strasburg  public  tobacco  fa^ 
tion  of  social  reforms,  and  the  continuation  of  tory  had  been  continued  by  the  Government, 
tax  reforms.    The  first  measure  proposed  was  and  agencies  were  established  in  all  large  cities 
the  laborers'  accident  -  insurance    bill.     The  of  Germany ;  but  the  people  showed  such  re- 
change  in  the  scheme  by  which  the  adminis-  pugnance  to  see  the  royal  arms  on  the  pack- 
tration  is  to  be  intrusted  to  corporations  and  ages  that  the  shopkeepers  were  ruined  and  the 
trade  associations  instead  of  to  state  officials  factory  left  without  business.     The  Prussian 
was  expected  to  win  the  approval  of  the  Lib-  Economical    Council,   selected    by    Bismarck 
erals  and  the  Ultramontanes  for  the  project,  himself,   refused  to    approve    the  unpopular 
which  was  designed  to  secure  the  co-operation  measure.    The  failure  to  secure  an  alliance 
of  the  industrial  associations  and  of  the  work-  with  the  Clericals,  even  at  the  price  of  the 
ing-men's  societies  in  preventing  accidents,  to  revocation  of  the  May  laws,  sealed  the  fat« 
localize  the  administration  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  measure.     When  Parliament  refused  to 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  distribute  the  finan-  pass  the  monopoly  bill  in  the  regular  session 
cial  burdens  over  the  broadest  possible  field,  the  extra  session  was  called  in  order  to  make  a 
The  passage  of  the  measure  would  necessitate  last  effort  to  secure  the  financial  independence 
a  change  in  the  existing  poor-laws,  and  would  which  the  tobacco  monopoly  would  give  to 
entail  the  extension  of  the  sick  benefit  pro  vis-  the  Government.   The  committee  of  the  Reichs- 
ions.     A  change  in  the  factory  laws  was  also  tag  reported  against  the  monopoly,  and  when 
announced  in  the  direction  of  more  efficient  Bismarck  arose  and  went  over  the  arguments 
again  in  two  long  speeches,  it  was  only,  as  he 

except  linen.     The   Intimate   commercial   relations   which  gaid    to   accompany  the  monopoly  project  tO 

sprang  up  between  the  Hnmburpcra  and  British  manufac-  ^i  m  xxi         t  iNf^xT  «»./» 

turers,  the  employment  of  their  capital  In  English  enterprises,  the  grave.      I  he  VOte,  taken  June  7th,  was  2 1 6 

their  preference  for  everything  English,  were  a  thorn  In  the  against,  tO  43  for  the  bill.      Cei"tain   VexatiouS 

side  of  the  struggUng  German  Industrial  InteresU  which  f^-jflp   ppty„lotioTi»   wafa    rAnAulpil       PrntArtivA 

sprang  up.   The  jealousies  %re  not  yet  extinct,  and  no  cor-  \^^*F  regulations  were  repeajeo.    rroiective 

dial  relations  exist  between  the  Hamburg  middle-men  and  duties  were  demanded  on  SUch  articles  as  honev, 

the  Gemrian  roamifactureni  whose  stock  complaint  Is  that  asbestus,  and  slate:  but  both  free-traders  and 

the  exporters  will  not  pay  living  prices,  and  that  they  are  x^'-xij  j* 

obllgedtoexporton  their  own  account;  while  the  shipping-  protectionists   had   agreed   tO  a  truce   SO  as  to 

merchants  aver  that,  when  they  give  an  order  for  some  trans-  Jet  the  tariff  have   a  "  fair  trial."      The  Session 

atlantlc  place  to  a  manufacturer,  he  will  forestall  them  by  ^^a^a  ^^  T^„^  -lat^u  .^i4.v.  «  «:«»*vi^  ^a:  ...«^ «*. 

sending  goods  there  himself,  and  spoil  the  trade  by  competing  ^nded  on  June  1 6th  With  a  Simple  a4.]oomment, 

with  his  own  manufactures.  SO  that  the  Unfinished  business  might  be  taken 

♦K*P®***'^?;®^,f**S*V'V?''^";?5"*/'"*!l®i"'''^*.r*  up  m  the  regular  session,  which  opened  No- 

the  vines  oridnallv  affected  have  died  out,  and  the  p«raalte        ^    r      qa  i  v^^^**^^  j.>v 

has  reappeared  in  new  eentere  of  infection.  Vem  ber  outn. 
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epnties  were  again  confronted  with  to  the  Prnssian  Legislature,  or  goes  to  the 

;ted  proposal  of  biennial  budgets  im-  Reichstag  with  plans  which  he  entertains  for 

y   npon  reassembling.    The  accounts  Prussia,  when  the  prospect  of  carrying  them 

rere  laid  before  the  Parliament,  ap-  directly  is  unfavorable.    He  sought  in  vain  in 

^y  the  Federal  Council,  contained  the  1882  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  Prussian 

for  1883-'84,  besides  that  for  1882-'83.  Landtag  for  the  reform  projects  which  he  en- 

Iget  debates  in  Germany  are  always  deavored  to  carry  out  in  the  empire.     The 

to  the  business  details,  so  the  second  Catholic  question,  which  was  first  broached  in 

ation  was  simply  struck  out,  the  Gov-  the  Reichstag,  belongs  properly  to  Prussia,  and 

mustering  again  only  48  Conservative  must  be  settled  in  that  arena.    The  Clericals 

trs.  were  not  disposed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 

lA. — The  Prussian  Ministry  was  com-  Bismarck  to  enable  him  to  strengthen  the  cen- 

1  1882  as  follows:  President,  Prince  tral  power  in  the  empire,  and  the  ministerial 

L  Bismarck,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  rights  and  the  royal  prerogative  in  Prussia,  nn- 

ommerce ;  Vice-President,  Von  Putt-  less  their  demands  were  fulfilled  and  made  se- 

Minister  of  the  Interior ;    Minister  of  cure  for  the  future.    They  saw  a  better  pros- 

9n  Eameke;  of  Public  Works,  May-  pect  of  regaining  the  rights  of  the  Church 

f  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests,  through  the  parliamentary  institutions  which 

ins;  of  Justice,  Dr.  Friedberg;  with-  Bismarck  wished  to  emasculate  with  their  aid, 

folio.  Von  Botticher ;  of  Ecclesiastical  than  of  bringing  him  to  Canossa.    All  that  be 

Von  Gossler ;  of  Finance,  Scholz.    The  could  be  expected  to  give  they  saw  would  have 

cceeded  Bitter,  who  was  dismissed  on  to  come  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  public  dis- 

of  a  difference  which  arose  between  orders.    The  friendly  attitude  of  the  Liberals 

I  his  chief  with  reference  to  the  pro-  in  the  Reichstag  encouraged  them  in  their  po- 

iform  of  taxation.    He  persisted  in  the  sition. 

ich  Bismarck  had  abandoned,  of  ex-  The  Prussian  Landtag  was  opened  January 

the  reform  to  the  field  of  direct  tolls  14th  with  an  address  from  the  throne,  read  by 

I,  while  separating  the  capitalized  or  the  Vice-President  of  the  ministry,  von  Putt- 

evenues  from  the  unfunded.  kamer,  which  dwelt  upon  the  favorable  finan- 

mssian  budget  never  shows  the  fact  of  cial  position  of  the  monarchy  and  announced 

I  or  a  deficit,  as  the  accounts  are  made  a  reduction  of  taxes.    At  the  same  time,  as  in 

oe  exactly,  but  in  nearly  every  year  of  the  preceding  year,  a  new  loan  was  proposed, 

*e  has  been  an  excess  of  receipts  over  this  time  for  5,000,000  marks.    The  nationali- 

nres.     The  expenses   for   each   year  zation  of  several  private  railroads  and  the  oon- 

e   formation  of  the  empire  down  to  struction  of  new  lines  was  proposed,  as  well 

re  as  follow  (1  mark  =  23*8  cents) :  as  a  canal  connecting  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr  sys- 

320  marks  in  1872 ;  630,130,400  marks  tem  with  the  Ems  and  the  North  Sea.     The 

695,097,700  marks  in  1874 ;  694,484,-  political  schemes  of  the  Chancelloi^  occupied 

\ls  in  1876 ;  808,072,700  marks  in  1877  the  first  place  in  the  programme  by  the  renewed 

months,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  proposal  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  applica- 

losing  the  fisc£d  accounts  from  Decem-  tion  of  any  sums  paid  over  by  the  Government 

to  ^rch  81st) ;  657,520,344  marks  in  of  the  empire  as  the  proceeds  of  new  or  aug- 

13,857,764  marks  in  1879;  711,500,758  ment^d  taxes  to  the  reduction  of  direct  taxes 

I  1880.    The  principal  sources  of  rev-  and  local  dues.    The  lightening  of  the  burden 

direct  taxes,  the  Government  railways,  of   the  national   schools  by  the  abolition  of 

and  excise  duties,  and  the  oontribu-  school  fees,  and  the  increase  of  official  salaries, 

the  individual  states.    The  income  from  were  also  designated  as  objects  for  the  appli- 

roads,  mines,  and  other   state  enter-  cation  of  the  prospective  revenues.    The  Cath- 

is  largely  increased  in  recent  years,  and  olic  question  was  met  by  a  proposal  to  simply 

J  to  exceed  the  revenues  from  taxation,  extend  the  law  of  1880  beyond  January  1st. 

Iget  for  1882-^83  shows  gross  receipts  This  made  the  execution  of  some  of  the  most 

J9,917  marks,  and,  deducting  the  costs  objectionable  of  the  Falk  laws  discretionary 

listration  and  working  expenses,  net  re-  with  the  Government.     Tlie  exercise  of  these 

•419,755,032  marks.    The  public  debt  discretionary  powers  had,  in  the  language  ot 

jd  in  1882  to  1,975,687,248  mark^,  of  the  address,  enabled  the  Government  to  restore 

,357,897,238  marks  were  railroad  loans;  to  several  Catholic  dioceses  a  regular  adminis- 

rincial  debts  to  83,994,182  marks,  of  tration,  and  to  relieve  their  pressing  necessities 

^,899,171  marks  were  for  railroads;  in  the  matter  of  the  cure  of  souls,  and  also  to 

a  total  public  debt  of  2,059,681,430  extend  and  facilitate  the  activity  of  the  societies 

The  sinking-fund  and  interest  charges  for  tending  the  sick.     "  The  .friendly  relations 

rear  amounted  to  109,489,348  marks.  with  the  present  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 

:al  action  in  Prussia  determines,  in  a  place  us  in  a  position,"  it  was  stated,  "  to  re- 

^asnre,  the  political  development  of  the  sume  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Roman 

Prince  Bismarck,  exercising  the  ini-  Curia,  which  was  required  for  the  discharge  of 

n  both  Governments,  often  takes  the  public  business."  The  session  commenced  with 

9  which  he  would  carry  for  the  empire  favorable  prospects  for  the  Clericals  and  their 
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ultra-Conservative  allies,  who  were  warned  by 
the  gains  of  the  Progressive  and  Liberal  par- 
ties in  the  election  of  1881  to  secure  the  legis- 
lation they  desired  before  another  session. 
They  were  indignant  at  the  proposal  of  Bis- 
marck to  continue  the  arbitrary  powers  granted 
him  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  May  laws 
instead  of  repealing  the  unbearable  statutes  at 
once.  Von  8chl6zer  returned  from  the  post  of 
embassador  at  Washington  to  take  the  em- 
bassy at  the  Papal  Court,  whither  he  departed 
on  the  31st  of  January  to  win  the  assent  of 
the  Pope  to  the  discretionary  law.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  new  embassy,  as 
well  as  the  other  items  of  the  budget,  passed 
through  without«friction.  The  proposal  for 
the  extension  of  the  discretionary  exercise  of 
the  May  laws  was  killed  in  committee.  Windt- 
horst  moved  a  bill  providing  for  the  unre- 
stricted dispensation  of  the  sacraments  and 
reading  of  mass.  The  successor  to  Puttkamer 
in  the  Ministry  of  Worship,  Von  Gossler,  was 
not  prepared  to  accept,  bat  unwilling  to  oppose, 
the  motion  of  the  Clerical  leader.  He  accord- 
ingly arranged  with  the  Clerical  party,  and 
brought  in  as  a  revised  form  of  the  measure 
rejected  by  the  committee,  a  bill  which  went 
almost  as  far  as  Windthorst's,  and  moreover 
provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
bishops.  It  was  passed  over  the  votes  of  the 
Liberals,  and  signed  by  the  King  May  81st. 
After  its  enactment  Bishop  Herzog,  of  Breslau, 
took  a  bold  stand  on  the  question  of  mixed 
marriages,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
elsewhere  showed  a  disposition  to  assert  the 
old  constitutional  rights  of  the  Church.  This 
attitude  prompted  the  ministry  to  postpone 
the  recall  of  the  recalcitrant  bishops.* 

*  The  modern  conflict  between  church  and  stnte  in  Ger- 
many began  with  the  Cologne  difficulty  regarding  mixed 
marriages  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  The 
Curia  had  officially  ignored  the  regulations  introduced  in 
Prussia  in  lb>08:  but.  when  these  were  extended  over  the 
newly-acquired  western  provinces  in  182A,  local  difficulties 
arose.  I'ne  Prussian  monarchy,  in  return  for  having  made 
the  church  a  state  establishment,  again  looked  to  Rome  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  regulations.  Leo  XII  died  before  Bun- 
sen  could  obtain  from  him  the  desired  concession.  Pius  YIII 
sent  a  brief  which  recognized  mixed  marriages,  but  was  not 
satlsfkctory  with  regara  to  the  religious  training  of  the  chil- 
dren. Gregory  XVI  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Church  more 
vigorously  than  his  predecessors,  commencing  the  campaign 
in  Hanover.  Tet  he  reissued  this  brlef^  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Prussian  Government,  after  making  formal  al- 
terations. A  convention  was  concluded  with  the  bishops; 
but  difficulties  soon  occurred,  and  representations  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Pope  accusing  the  Prussian  Government  of 
evading  their  agreement  and  oppressing  the  Church.  The 
hostility  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  quiescence 
of  some  of  the  other  bishops  to  the  Government,  heightened 
the  tension.  There  was  oanger  of  the  Rhenish  province  be- 
ing taken  away  and  incorporated  in  Belgium,  on  account  of 
the  religious  troubles.  In  IcS^T  the  archbishop  was  imprlH- 
oned.  In  the  Papal  allocution  which  was  called  out  by  this 
act  the  chasm  between  the  Church  and  the  Government  was 
laid  bare.  About  the  same  time  occurred  an  altercation  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Gnosen  and  Posen  on  the  same  subject  of 
mixed  marriages,  which  led  to  his  imprisonment.  In  1SS9 
Arnold!  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Treve^  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government,  and  therefore  unusual.  Diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  the  Curia  almost  ceased.  On  the 
accession  of  Friedrich  Wilbelm  IV  an  accommodation  waa 
achieved,  after  a  year  or  two  of  negotiation.  The  Govern- 
ment had  to  concede  every  principle  in  order  to  re-establish 
peace  and  order,  and  to  keep  the  detennined  Archbishop 
Droete,  who  was  their  own  particuLir  choice  originally,  away 


From  a  petty  revolt  of  the  Progressist! 
the  "  reptile  fund  "  the  National  Libei 
back.  Action  on  the  proposition  to  a 
Guelph  fund  to  accumulate  for  the  b 
the  mediatized  royal  house  of  Hano 
postponed  on  the  motion  of  Yon  Ben 
leader  of  the  remnant  of  Bismarck's  o 
and  Hanoverian  deputy,  who  hinted 
Duke  of  Cumberland  might  before  Ion 
nize  the  empire,  and  with  propriety  c 
indemnity  awarded  to  his  family.* 

The  bill  providing  for  the  abolitioi 
four  lower  grades  of  the  income-tai 
school-fees,  the  subvention  of  munic 
and  the  improvement  of  the  salaries 
servants,  made  contingent  upon  the  ; 
of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  was  intended 
the  objection  that  the  Reichstag  was 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenues 
monopoly  would  be  used.    The  bill  wa 
ed  on  the  second  reading  by  every  vot 
the  Government  Conservatives.    The 
alization  of  the  railroads  was  approv< 
cept  the  new  ecclesiastical  law,  this 
only  result  of  the  session,  which  cloi 
11th. 

The  Liberal  parties  were  disappoi 


from  Cologne.  The  bishops  were  given  powers ' 
had  not  possesaed  before ;  while  the  Government 
to  be  construed  as  only  the  right  of  approval,  not  1 
nominate  candidates  to  vacant  sees,  and  direct  o 
tions  were  altowed  between  the  Prussian  bisho 
Curia.  According  to  the  new  understanding,  the 
was  to  Bopervise  the  theological  studies  at  Bonn 
Cologne  Seminary,  and  could  proceed  at  will  agaii 
demned  Bermesian  neology.  The  biabops  wen 
fUU  authority  over  the  discipline  of  the  cleii^,  an<l 
to  permit  or  reftise  the  celebration  of  mixed  marri 
result  of  the  long  conflict  was  therefore  the  aban< 
the  claims  of  the  state,  a  result  which  was  emboc 
Prussian  Constitution  of  IBtO.  In  the  contest  i 
Church,  which  was  commenced  In  1870,  and  waa 
triumphant  in  the  enactment  of  the  Falk  laws, 
merely  prescriptive  rights,  fortified  by  the  sentin 
affected  population,  but  plain  provisions  of  the  C 
which  were  violated. 

*  The  fund  waa  created  by  an  act  of  February,  1 

Ailment  of  an  agreement  between  King  William  i 

throned  King  George,  by  which  the  latter  was  to 

indemnity  of  16,(00,000  thalers  for  the  loss  of  bis 

rights,  the  capital  to  be  retained  In  trust  by  th 

Government,  and  the  interest  to  be  paid  in  perpet 

heirs  of  the  Brunswick-Luneburg  umily.    Count 

waa  obliged  to  use  all  his  powers  of  pei suasion  t< 

the  opposition  among  the  Liberals  to  the  grant,  w) 

not  only  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  en 

cause  the  deposed  King  had  not  formally  abdicate* 

tering  into  the  agreement,  which  was  brought  abo 

the  mediation  of  the  British  Government,  Bismai 

that  the  exiled  monarch  had  *Mn  honor"  renounce) 

to  his  dominions.  Tet,  a  few  days  after  the  vote  wi 

the  blind  King  made  a  public  sneech  In  which  his  r 

were  vehemently  asserted.    Tne  Government  pn 

pounded  the  indemnity  ftmd,  which  proceeding  wai 

oy  the  Diet.    The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  th 

interest  was  finally  solved  by  placing  It  at  the  disp 

Government  as  a  secret-service  fund,  with  the  und 

that  it  was  to  be  used  in  frustrating  the  intrig 

Guelph  faction.    ** There  is  nothing  of  the  siy  in 

Bismarck ;  *'but  I  think  we  deserve  thanks  if  we 

reptiles  into  their  hiding-places,  to  watch  what  it 

ing.''*    Hence  the  fimd,  which  amounts  to  abou 

marks  annually,  came  to  be  known  as  the  ''rep 

These  moneys  are  supposed  to  have  been  UHed 

entertaining  the  semi-official  organs,  called  sneer 

ficious,"  which  were  in  derision  named  the  '*  rept 

These  mysterious  ioumals  have  been  very  sen 

working  public  opinion,  and  feeling  the  way  for 

cellor's  designs,  and  are  a  stumbling-block  to  b 

opponents. 
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:pectation8  bj  the  result  of  the  new  elec-  empire  is  administered  under  the  immediate 

'  the  House  of  Deputies  on  the  19th  and  direction  of  the  General  Government.     In  vir- 

f  October.    The  Progressists  lost  many  tue  of  the  law  of  July  4,  1879,  a  lieutenant  of 

>  the  Conservatives,  while  they  gained  the  Emperor  is  placed  over  it,  the  adminis- 
as  many  from  the  moderate  Liberals,  tration  of  which  is  directed  by  a  ministry, 
w  Landtag  was  opened  in  person  by  the  presided  over  by  a  secretary  of  state.  The 
tt  November  14th.  The  speech  urged  conciliatory  intentions  avowed  since  the  ap- 
hile  the  other  features  of  the  tax  reform  pointment  of  Baron  Manteuifel  as  Lieutenant- 
waiting  the  development  of  more  en-  Governor  have  not  diminished  the  opposition 
dd  opinions  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  of  the  protesting  party  in  the  Reichsland.  A 
ef  of  the  poorer  classes  from  the  income-  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  extra  session 
3uld  be  proceeded  with  immediately,  of  the  Reichstag,  to  allow  the  use  of  French  in 
lection  of  this  tax  was  stated  to  necessi-  deliberative  bodies  under  special  circumstances, 
quent  legal  executions  and  entail  great  was  defeated  in  the  November  session  through 
1.  To  supply  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  influence  of  the  Government,  and  by  tlie 
lition  of  the  four  lowest  grades  of  the  new  law  the  deliberations  of  the  provincial 
X,  the  imposition  of  license-taxes  for  committee  must  be  public  §nd  in  the  German 
)  of  beer,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  was  language.  The  budget  for  1882-'83  places  the 
jd.  The  Landtag  showed  little  inclina-  total  expenses  at  46,830,718  marks.  The  rev- 
accept  this  new  project  of  the  Govern-  ennes  are  derived  from  imposts  on  wine,  beer, 
is  opponents  proposing  instead  the  re-  etc.,  the  public  forests,  and  to  a  less  extent 
lent  of  the  income-tax.  than  in  other  states  from  land  and  other  direct 
LMA. — ^The  liberal  provisions  of  the  taxes.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  tobacco  mo- 
in  Constitution  regarding  change  of  nopoly  are  stated  at  6,688,000  marks,  and  the 
e  were  not  superseded  upon  the  entrance  expenses  at  4,631,562  marks. 

e  empire.  The  monarchy  retains  also  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  a 
-office  and  telegraphs,  and  the  separate  constitutional  monarchy  of  Western  Europe, 
ation  of  its  army.  The  President  of  The  supreme  legislative  power  resides  in  Par- 
nistry  is  Dr.  von  Lntz.  The  ministry  liament,  which  must  be  convoked  annually, 
rained  by  the  King,  although  the  Ultra-  The  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which  the  re- 
e  majority  in  the  Chamber  in  1882  sistance  of  the  feudal  barons  prevent^  from 
to  displace  it.  Von  Lutz  showed  a  becoming  as  absolute  as  in  Continental  coun- 
tess to  make  some  concessions  to  the  tries,  was  greatly  curtailed  in  the  conflicts  with 
y,  but  held  firmly  to  the  interpretation  the  princes  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  During  the 
ecclesiastical  provisions  in  the  organic  last  three  reigns  little  has  remained  of  the  royal 
lich,  since  the  Kulturhampf^  has  been  authority  but  the  forms.     During  the  same 

>  conform  to  the  construction  put  upon  period  the  hereditary  senate  of  the  Peers  has 
ilogous  articles  in  the  Prussian  Consti-  been  driven  to  practically  relinquish  its  share 

The  financial  statement  for  the  budoret  of  the  legislative  authority,  while  the  basis  of 

of  1882  and  1883  shows  228,705,333  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 

)f  gross  receipts,  and  137,718,537  of  net  elective  assembly,  has  been  considerably  ex- 

I.     The  public  debt,  on  the  1st  of  Janu-  tended.    By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867-68  the 

loanted  to  1,341,078,131   marks.    The  franchise  was  conferred  upon  all  rate-payers 

3r  of  Deputies  reduced  the  obligatory  and  occupants  of  real  estate  of  £10  annual 

[>eriod  from  seven  to  six  years.  value  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  £12  in  the 

XT. — The  President  of  the  Ministry  is  country.      The  executive   authority   and  the 

1  von  Fabrice.    The  Chambers  celebrat-  initiative  in  legislation    are  virtually  concen- 

ihe  Ist  of  September  the  fiftieth  anni-  trated  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

of  the  Constitution.     The  budget  for  who  is  appointed  as  the  leader  of  the  dominant 

3  fixes  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at  party,  and  who  selects  his  associates  to  preside 

J36  marks.     Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  over  the  different  departments  and  to  prepare 

\  are  from  railroads,  forests,  etc.     The  with  him  the  schemes  of  legislation  to   be 

iood,   on  January  1st,  at   673,445,475  brought  forward  in  Parliament.    The  Queen, 

Victoria  I,  was  born  May  24,  1819,  and  suc- 

rEMBERO. — ^The  President  of  the  Minis-  ceeded  her  uncle,  William  IV,  June  20,  1837. 

Dr.  von  Mittnacht.    Elections  to  the  The  heir-apparent  is  Albert  Edward,  bom  in 

?  took  place  on  the  20th  of  December,  1841.     The  present  House  of  Commons  first 

;h  the  Conservative-National  party  of  met  in  April,  1880.     It  is  tlie  twenty-second 

aistry  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  since  the  Union,  and  the  tenth  of  the  reign  of 

pponents,  the  Democratic  Volkspartei.  Victoria.     Unless  previously  dissolved,  it  will 

itional-Liberal  party  was  merged  with  last  untO  1887.     The  House  of  Commons  con- 

iservative  upon  the  entrance  of  its  lead-  sists  of    187  members  representing  counties, 

I  Holder,  into  the  ministry  in  October,  295  representing  cities  and  boroughs,  and  5 

The  budget  for  1882-'83  fixes  the  re-  representing    universities    in     England    and 

it  52,303,615  marks.  Wales,  together  487  members:  32  representing 

cs-LoBRAJNE. — ^This    province  of  the  counties,  26  representing  cities  and  burgh  dis- 
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tricts,  and  2  representing  universities,  together 
60  members  from  Scotland ;  and  64  represent- 
ing counties,  89  representing  cities,  and  2 
representing  the  university,  together  105,  from 
Ireland;  making  652  members  altogether. 
1'here  are  658  constituencies,  but  six  have  been 
disfranchised  for  bribery.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  term  the  House  was  divided  as  to  par- 
ties between  203  Conservatives  and  286  Liber- 
als from  England,  8  Conservatives  and  52  Lib- 
erals from  Scotland,  and  24  Conservatives,  19 
Liberals,  and  60  Home-Rulers  from  Ireland ; 
together  235  Conservatives,  857  Liberals,  and 
60  Home-Rulers. 

The  House  of  Lords  consisted  in  1881  of  587 
members,  of  whom  5  were  peers  of  the  blood 
royal,  2  archbishop,  21  dukes,  20  marquesses, 
128  earls,  82  viscounts,  24  bishops,  261  barons, 
16  Scottish  representative  peers,  and  28  Irish 
representative  peers.  Only  12  of  the  peerages 
are  older  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
841  are  not  older  than  the  present  century, 
165  having  been  created  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Tlie  Prime  Minister  is  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone. Upon  forming  his  Ministry  in  1880  he 
took  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  After  the  close  of  the  extra 
session  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  the  Cabinet 
was  reconstituted.  Lord  Derby  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Lord 
Kimberley  taking  Lord  Hartington^s  place  in 
the  India  Office,  and  the  latter  Mr.  Childers^s 
place  as  Secretary  of  War,  while  Childers  re- 
ceived the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
relinquished  by  Gladstone.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Dodson  re- 
ceiving the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Area  and  Popitt.ation. — The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881  was  found 
at  the  census  taken  on  April  4th  to  be  35,246,- 
662,  of  whom  17,268,947  were  males  and  17,- 
992,615  were  females.  The  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  separate  divisions  were  as  follow : 


land  decreased  from  8,196,697  in  18^ 
6,574,271  in  1851;  5,798,967  in  1861; 
5,412,877  in  1871.  The  rate  of  decreas 
tween  1871  and  1881  was  0*48  per  cent, 
density  of  population  in  1881  was  fo 
United  Kingdom  291  to  the  square  mile, 
between  that  of  Holland  (820)  and  Italy 
and  exceeded  only  by  Belgium  and  H( 
among  European  countries.  The  densi 
population  in  England  and  Wales  was  4 
the  square  mile,  being  inferior  only  to  tl 
Belgium  (486).  The  number  of  inhabita 
the  square  mile  in  Ireland  was  161,  being 
than  in  Hungary  (125)  and  Denmark  (18( 
less  than  in  France  (178)  and  Switzc 
(178).  The  number  to  the  square  mile  in 
land  was  121.  England  contained  53* 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kin 
in  1881  and  698  per  cent  in  1881 ;  Sco 
9*7  per  cent  in  1831  and  10*6  per  cent  in 
Ireland,  31 '8  per  cent  in  1831  and  14* 
cent  in  1881. 

The  population  of  London  proper  in 
was  3,814,571 ;  of  the  suburban  districts, 
741 ;  total  population  of  the  metropolj 
764,812. 

The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  last 
ade  was  16  9  per  cent. 

The  soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
fewer  hands  tiian  that  of  any  other  coi 
The  number  of  owners  of  land  in  the 
kingdoms  is  returned  as  follows,  the  lao 
the  metropolis  being  excluded : 


UNriED  KINGDOM. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Ort  Britain  and  Ireland 


Mamber  of 

omen  below 

■a  MK. 

Nnmbcr  of 

ownen  aboTt 

an  men. 

269,547 
19.225 
82,614 

821,886 

7C8.2S9 

118.005 

86,114 

852,408 

Tod 
ofi 


1. 


DIVISIONS. 

Area  in 
•quara  mllM. 

Population, 

1881. 

Enfrland 

60.988 

7.887 

80,r>85 

81,!»74 

226 

74 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

120,879 

24,608.891 

Wales 

1,859,895 

Scotland 

8,78i870 

Ireland 

6,159,S89 

I«le  of  Man 

53.492 

Channel  Islands 

Boldiers  and  sailors  abroad 

United  Kingdom 

87,781 

242.844 

85,246,562 

The  popnlation  of  England  increased  from 
16,002,448  in  1841  to  16,921,888  in  1861;  18,- 
964,444  in  1861 ;  and  21,495,131  in  1871.  The 
increase  between  1871  and  1881  was  1*85  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  population  of  Scotland 
increased  from  2,620,184  in  1841  to  2,888,742 
in  1851 ;  8,062,294  in  1861 ;  8,360,018  in  1861 ; 
and  at  the  rate  of  1*05  per  cent  per  annum  in 
the  last  census  period.    The  population  of  Ire- 


The  proportion  of  owners  of  property  1 
total  number  of  inhabitants  is  1  in  20  in 
land  and  Wales,  1  in  25  in  Scotland,  1  in 
Ireland,  and  for  the  whole  United  Kingd 
in  24.  The  average  quantity  of  land  he 
each  owner  is  88  acres,  the  average  ; 
£102,  in  England;  143  acres,  rental  £1 
Scotland;  293  acres,  rental  £195,  in  Ire 
and  61  acres,  rental  £112,  for  the  whole 
try. 

The  number  of  electors  in  1879  was  2 
229  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  2,7^ 
in  1874;  in  England  and  Wales,  2,45 
against  2,245,108;  in  Scotland,  307,941,  aj 
280,808;  in  Ireland,  231,289,  against  228 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  ch 
born  in  England  is  1,048  to  1,000.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years  the  two  sexes  b4 
equal  in  numbers,  while  in  the  whole  p< 
tion  the  females  outnumber  the  males  i 
ratio  of  1,000  to  949.  In  the  total  popu 
of  England  and  Wales,  numbering  25,96 
there  were  in  1881  803,126  paupers, 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  it 
was  11,214.    The  number  of  births  in  18€ 
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of  deaths,   528,056 ;    of  marriages, 

land  three  fourths  of  the  surface  of 
:ry  consists  of  mountains,  marshes, 

waste  lands.     Araoug  the  total  pop- 

3,784,441,  the  number  of  males  was 
;  of  females,  1,936,848.  The  num- 
^stered  paupers  and  their  dependents 
as  98,608 ;  the  number  of  convictions 
«  2,046.     The  number  of  births  in 

124,652;  of  deaths,  75,795;  of  mar- 
b,489.  The  population  of  the  eight 
to\%'ns,  containing  together  more  than 

of  the  total  population  of  the  couii- 
as  follows:  Glasgow,  511,532;  Edin- 
{8,190;  Dundee,  142,454;  Aberdeen, 

Greenock,    68,897;    Leith,    61,168; 
5,642 ;  Perth,  29,755. 
)   5,159,839   inhabitants   of  Ireland, 

were  males  and  2,637,035  females. 
[>er  of  paupers  reported  in  1881  was 
of  convictions  for  crime,  2,383. 
ligration  of  1881,  and  the  origin  and 
»n  of  the  emigrants,  were  as  follow : 


COLONIES. 


Heligoland. 
Gibraltar  . . 

MalU 

Cyprus.... 


Total  Europe.. 

India 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements. 

Hong-Kong 

Labuan 

Nicobar  Islands.... 
Andaman  Islands  . . 

North  Borneo 

Aden 

Perim 


TotolAsia*... 
Kew  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia..., 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zaaiand 

Feejee  Islands 

Rotumah 


iTIOX. 

1 

P  J 

4i 

17,164 
ai82 
8,666 

10,619 

84,561 

U 

1^704 
3,488 
4,M5 

1 

24,098 

1* 

Total. 

90,027 

18,289 

07,889 

129,701 

2,103 

807,978 

16,5S1 

189.976 

2,978    26,826 

750'    76,200 

2.621  144,831 

2,962,     5,181 

I 

25,887  892.514 

^ 

' 

Total  Australaslat. 

Ca^ie  Colony 

Basutoland 

Oriqualand,  West 

Transkai 

Natal 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast 

Lagos 

St  Helena..... 

Mauritius 

Ascension 


xs. — ^The  colonial  possessions  of  Great 
over  about  one  seventh  of  the  land- 
f  the  earth,  and  contain  nearly  one 
its  population .  They  are  divided  into 
linistrative  divisions.  The  Dominion 
a,  Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  New 
Tasmania,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
^sponsible  government,  making  their 
;  and  administering  their  own  govern- 
e  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  Leeward  Isl- 
ndward  Isliands,  Natal,  Oeylon,  and 
Australia  possess  representative  in- 
,  but  their  legislation  is  more  under 
'ol  of  the  home  authorities,  and  the 
mt  is  administered  by  crown  officers ; 
3  rest  are  governed  entirely  by  the 
The  cost  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Brit- 
in  1879-'80,  about  £2,338,252,  more 
I  of  which  was  expended  upon  the 
I  military  stations  of  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
ony  and  Natal,  Mauritius,  Bermuda, 
a,  Cyprus,  and  Hong-Kong. 
ea  and  population  of  each  of  the  col- 
>endencies,  and  occupied  stations  of 
h  Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia, 
id  America,  consisting  in  all  of  forty- 
embracing  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
mmense  country  of  India  with  over 
red  and  fifty  million  inhabitants,  are 
in  the  following  table : 


ToUl  Africa^  . . . 
Dominion  of  Canada 

Ne  wloundland, 

Bermudas 

Honduras 

Bahamas 

Turks  Islands 

CaicoB  Islands 

Jamaica 

Cayman  Islands 

Leeward  Islands  . . . . 
Windward  Islands . . , 

Trinidad 

British  Quiana 

Falkland  Islands.... 


Total  America 

Total  British  possessions. 


SquM*  mU«fl. 


2 
8,707 


8,883>i 

90^850 

24,702 

1^50 

82 

80 

6S4 

2,50S 

22,009 

1% 


959,677»i 
809,175 

87,8^ 
667,015 
90^^.425 
975,920 

20,875 

105342 

8,034 


8,083,770 

199,950 

9,720 

17,491 

15,573 

18,750 

1,0('0 

69 

15,000 

73 

47 

739 

84 


278,446 

8,205.844 

42,734 

19 

7.562 

6,890 

9 

218 

4.193 

225 

706 

680 

1,754 

85,425 

4,889 


Population. 


8,859,248 


1,918 

18,381 

154,892 

1^6,084 


361,270 

252,511,210 

2,638,540 

423,884 

100.402 

6,298 

5,500 

14,500 

150,000 

22,707 


255.1>62,54l 
751,468 
862,346 
213,525 
2S6,211 
81,000 
115,705 
489,691 
124.999 
2,500 


7,684,970 


2,877,440 

780,757 

128,176 

45,277 

409,944 

413,167 

60,546 

14,150 

408,070 

75,270 

5.059 

877^73 

27 

2,717,816 

4,324,810 

179,509 

13,948 

27,452 

43,521 

4,732 

1,878 

580,S04 

2,400 

119,546 

812,0S6 

155.128 

248,110 

1,558 


6,016,077 


267,985,144 


The  railroad  mileage  of  the  British  Islands 
in  1881  was  18,180  miles,  against  17,933  in 
1880.  The  mileage  in  England  and  Wales  was 
12,810;  in  Scotland,  2,930;  in  Ireland,  2,440. 
The  total  cost  of  the  railroads  was  reported  as 
£746,519,000 ;  the  gross  annual  receipts  £63,- 
873,000;  the  net  receipts  £31,828,000. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  belonging 
to  the  Government  was  about  26,000  miles; 
the  length  of  wires  121,000  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  dispatches  sent  in  1881-82  was  81,345,- 

*  Not  IndudtnK  the  Knria  Muria  Islands,  Mosha.  Kama- 
ran,  and  Keelinf^  Islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is  less  than 
one  hundred  souare  miles. 

t  Not  including  the  Chatham  Islands,  Norfolk  Island,  and 
the  Islands  of  Auckland.  Lord  Ilowe.  Caroline,  Starbiick, 
Maiden,  and  Fanning.  The  natlyes  of  Australia,  estimated  at 
55,000.  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  numbering  44,000, 
are  not  included. 

X  Not  including  Whale  Bay,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  St.  Paul. 
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861.    The  gross  receipts  were  £1,033,884 ;  ex- 
penses, £1,305,006. 

The  number  of  post-oflSces  in  1881  was  14,- 
549.  The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the 
year  1881-82  was  1,229,000,000:  in  England 
and  Wales,  1,037,000,000;  in  Scotland,  110,000,- 
000 ;  in  Ireland,  82,000,000.  There  were  be- 
sides 135,000,000  postal-cards  and  412,000,000 


newspapers  carried  by  the  mails.    The  nam 
ber  of  postal  money-orders  was  14,900,000, 
amounting  to  £23,471,000,000,  besides  200,(KW 
sent  to  foreign  countries,  and  500,000  received 
from  abroad. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  five  years  last  reported 
was,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 


YEAR. 

ImporU. 

Ezporta  of  BHUsh 
producU. 

Exports  of  Ibnign 
prodacto. 

ToUl  exporta. 

Total  flOBUIMR*. 

1881 

£897,022,000 
4ll,28(M>00 
862,992,000 
808,771,000 
894,420,000 

£284,028,000 
228,060,000 
191,5)2,000 
192,849,000 
198,898,000 

£68.060.000 
68,854,000 
57,252,000 
&2,685,000 
58,458,000 

£297,0SS,000 
286,414,000 
248,788,000 
245,484,000 
252,846,000 

£694.10fi,(!VO 

18S0 

697,644,000 

1879 

1S78 

611.775,CC0 
614,S55.<iOU 

1S77 

f46,766,000 

The  declared  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  specie  for  four  years  was  as  foUows : 


YEAR. 

Gold  Importa. 

Geldczporti. 

8ilT«r  tanporta. 

Snw  ezpofta. 

Total  importa. 

Total  azperU. 

1881 

£9,968,000 

9,455,000 

18,369,000 

20,871,000 

£15,499,000 
11,829,000 
17,579,000 
14,969,000 

£6,901,000 

6,799,000 

10,787.000 

11,552,000 

£7,004,000 

7,061,000 

11.006,000 

11,718,000 

£16,864,000 
16,254,(100 
24.156,000 
82,428,000 

£22.508.000 

1880 

18,890,000 

1879 

28.585.000 

1S78 

26,687,000 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  products 
per  head  of  the  population  was  £6  14«.  in 
1881 ;  £6  98.  U,  in  1880;  £5  12«.  2d,  in  1879; 
£5  14«.  \d.  in  1878;  and  £5  18*.  l\d.  in  1877. 
The  value  of  imports  per  head  was  £11  7«.  4^. 
in  1881 ;  £11  18«.  Id,  in  1880 ;  £10  12«.  Id.  in 
1879;  £10  18«.  U.  in  1878;  and  £10  15«.  lOrf. 
in  1877. 

Articles  of  consumption  made  up  £187,849,- 
000  of  the  total  value  of  merchandise  imports, 
and  £10,633,000  of  the  exports  of  British 
products. 

The  largest  articles  of  import  are  grain  and 
flour,  the  principal  part  of  which  comes  from 
the  United  States;  raw  cotton,  chiefly  from 
the  United  States ;  wool,  chiefly  from  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies ;  sugar,  raw  and  refined ;  wood 
and  timber ;  and  tea.  The  leading  exports  are 
cotton  manufactures,  woolen  manufactures, 
iron  and  steel,  coal,  linen  manufactures,  and 
machinery. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  entering  British  ports  in 
1881  was  28,619,015:  20,437,035  under  the 
British  flag,  and  8,081.980  under  foreign  flags. 
In  1860  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  12,172,785 : 
6,889,009  British,  and  5,283,776  foreign.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  cleared  in  1881  was  29,430,- 
580;  21,106,224  British,  and  8,324,306  foreign. 
The  tonnage  of  laden  ships  arriving  was  23,- 
224,708;  departing,  26,336,693.  The  tonnage 
of  arriving  steamships  was  19,268,327;  16,- 
038,726  British,  and  3,229,601  foreign.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  coasting-trade  was 
40,364,392  for  arriving,  and  34,655,235  for 
departing  vessels. 

The  total  number  of  ships  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1881  was  24,830,  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  6,692,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  25,185  ships  of  6,575,000  tons  in 
1880.  The  number  of  steamers  was  5,505  of 
8,004,000  tons  in  1881,  against  5,247  of  2,724,- 


000  tons  in  1880.  The  number  of  sailing-ves- 
sels 19,325,  of  8,688,000  tons,  against  19,938, 
of  8,851,000  tons,  in  1880.  The  number  of 
ships  registered  in  the  colonies  was  18,922,  of 
1,844,000  tons,  of  which  1,732,  of  236,000 
tons,  were  steamers.  Of  the  shipping  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  4,163  sailing-ships,  of  2,786,- 
000  tons,  and  2,546  steamships,  of  2,619,000 
tons,  are  employed  in  ocean-commerce. 

Abmt  and  Navy. — By  the  law  of  1881,  the 
duration  of  service  in  the  army  is  fixed  at  twelve 
years,  five  active  and  seven  in  the  reserve. 
The  109  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line  and 
131  regiments  of  militia,  in  most  of  which 
only  one  battalion  exists,  are  united  with  the 
volunteers  to  form  68  territorial  regiments,  of 
from  five  to  seven  battalions,  each  with  its  re- 
cruiting depot.  The  first  two  battalions  of 
each  regiment  are  troops  of  the  line.  The  bat- 
talions of  the  line  take  turns  in  the  coloDial 
service,  each  remaining  twelve  years,  the  in- 
dividual soldiers  being  replaced  after  eight 
years  of  service.  The  eflfective  of  the  line 
battalions  is  from  562  to  1,040  men  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  915  in  India,  and  895  in  the 
colonies.  The  militia,  after  two  months  of  in- 
struction, are  only  called  out  to  drill  for  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  annually.  In  the  army  es- 
timates for  1882-'83,  the  strength  of  the  regular 
army  is  fixed  at  10,596  officers  and  188,900  men, 
together  194,496,  with  28,584  horses;  the  reg- 
ular army  reserves  at  500  oflBcers  and  85,600 
men,  together  36,100.  The  yeomanry  cavalry 
and  militia  number  4,575  officers  and  148,167 
men,  together  152,732,  with  14,600  horses 
which  they  furnish  themselves;  the  volunteers 
number  8,192  officers  and  238,168  men,  together 
899,092.  The  strength  of  the  native  forces  i^ 
India  is  given  as  3,212  English  officers  and 
117,670  native  officers  and  men,  together  120»' 
882,  with  21,870  horses,  elephants,  and  oxen^ 
The  total  strength  of  the  imperial  forces  is  ac- 
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:ly  27,074  oflBcera  and  723,495  men,  to- 
750,609,  with  59,954  horses.  In  the 
arm  J,  mastering  194,495  officers  and 
5,618  are  cavalry,  33,789  artillery,  6,703 
jrs,  128,238  infantry,  2,475  in  the  colo- 
rps,  and  7,672  in  the  departmental  ser- 
According  to  a  parliamentary  return, 
nrere  5,738  English,  785  Scotch,  and 
pish  officers  in  the  army  in  1878,  and 
rank  and  file  124,708  were  of  English, 
of  Scotch,  and  39,121  of  Irish  birth, 
all  the  colonies  maintain  militia  and 
»er  organizations.  Separate  from  the 
tut  having  a  military  organization,  are 
led  police  of  Ireland,  nambering  about 
men.  India  has  a  native  military  po- 
190,000  men,  in  which  the  superior 
nds  are  filled  by  Englishmen, 
navy,  unlike  the  army,  of  which  the 
nent  is  vested  in  the  crown,  is  a  per- 
establishment,  governed  according  to 
d  code,  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
consists  of  five  members.  The  first 
f  the  Admiralty  always  has  a  seat  in  the 
L.  The  navy  was  composed  in  1882  of 
iclads,  including  some  not  completed, 
00  other  steam -vessels,  and  120  sailing- 
(See  Navies  op  Eubope.) 
British  navy  is  manned  by  45,300  offi- 
igineers,  seamen,  boys,  etc.,  and  12,400 
troops,  artillery  and  infantry,  with  their 
,  besides  18,400  in  the  Royal  Navy  Re- 
md  3,560  volunteer  artillery,  making  a 
!ective  force  of  79,650 ;  21,618  more  are 
ed  in  construction. 

X0E8. — The  finance  accounts  for  1881- 
le  the  total  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
nst,  £85,822,282.  The  yield  of  the  cus- 
uties,  which  are  confined  to  tobacco, 
tea,  wine,  raisins,  coff^ee,  chiccory,  cocoa, 
ne  minor  articles,  is  estimated  at  £19,- 


278,000.  The  excise  taxes  produce  £27,240,- 
000,  of  which  £23,522,922  comes  from  the  ex- 
cise duty  on  spirits  and  malt,  £2,024,619  from 
the  license  taxes  on  brewers  and  dealers  in 
beer,  spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  etc.;  £1,562,239 
from  the  licenses  for  carriages,  dogs,  hunting, 
male  domestics,  coats  of  arms,  right  of  cariy- 
ing  weapons,  and  various  professions;  £12,- 
260,000  from  stamp  duties  on  contracts,  wills, 
successions  and  legacies,  receipts,  marine  in- 
surance, bills  of  exchange,  banks,  license  cer- 
tificates, patents,  gold  and  silver  manufactures, 
playing-cards,  and  proprietary  medicines; 
£2,725,000  from  the  land  and  house  taxes; 
£9,945,000  from  the  income-tax;  £7,000,000 
from  the  post-office;  £1,630,000  from  tele- 
graphs; £380,000  from  the  domains;  £1,219,- 
262  interest  on  advances  for  local  improvements 
and  on  Suez  Oanal  shares ;  and  £4,136,020  from 
other  sources.  The  balance  on  hand  April  1, 
1881,  was  £6,923,661.  Of  the  expenditures, 
£29,665,945  go  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  the  consolidated  debt  cidling  for  £21,- 
393,802 ;  £1,664,438  for  the  civil  list,  courts  of 
justice,  and  other  charges  on  the  consolidated 
fund;  £16,419,038  for  the  civil  service;  £29,- 
201,038  for  military  and  naval  expenses,  of 
which  £16,809,585  are  for  the  army,  £1,100,- 
000  for  the  army  on  Indian  account,  £500,000 
on  account  of  the  expedition  to  Afghanistan, 
£535,000  for  wars  in  South  Africa,  and  £10,- 
766,453  for  the  navy,  and  £8,622,097  for  the 
postal  and  other  services ;  total,  £85,472,556. 

The  total  revenues  rfused  for  local  adminis- 
tration in  1879-'80  were  £63,046,664:  £30,- 
971,396  from  direct  taxes,  £6,244,327  from 
indirect,  £1,666,227  from  public  property, 
£3,396,806  contributions  from  the  national 
Treasury,  £15,103,882  by  loans,  and  £5,664,- 
026  of  other  receipts.  The  local  expenditures 
in  the  three  kingdoms  were  as  follow : 


LOCAL  EXPENDITUBES. 

EaglAnd. 

Rootland. 

IraUndL 

TotaL 

arltr 

£3,851.844 

88,961,808 

8,679,100 

£918.217 
2.507,000 
2,49^278 

£1,060,743 

2,01^844 

684,556 

£10.880.809 

UtfA^.  pnliee.  4n4  public  hoAlt^ 

88,484.742 

peoftes 

11,858,929 

£51,492,842 

£5,920,490 

£8,761,148 

£61,174,480 

IGK  RsLATioxs. — At  the  close  of  the 
e  British  expeditionary  forces  were  still 
pt.  In  a  circular  note,  dated  January 
d  Granville  announced  the  "  desire  "  of 
jesty  to  retire  them  when  the  state  of 
ntry  and  the  organization  of  the  means 
itain  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  will 
During  the  interval  the  position  in 
:he  British  Government  finds  itself  im- 
10  duty  of  giving  counsel  so  as  to  make 
it  the  order  of  things  to  be  established 
7e  a  "  satisfactory  character  and  possess 
nents  of  stability  and  of  progress."  For 
ire  regulation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  he  pro- 
1  agreement  among  the  powers  that  the 
lould  always  be  free  for  the  paa«<age  of 
that  in  time  of  war  naval  vessels  of  a 
ent  should  be  subject  to  a  detention, 


and  should  not  be  allowed  to  land  troops  or 
munitions  of  war;  that  no  hostilities  should 
take  place  in  the  canal  or  its  environment,  or 
anywhere  in  Egyptian  waters,  even  when  Tur- 
key is  one  of  the  belligerents ;  but  that  the  last 
two  rules  should  not  apply  to  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  Egypt.  Another  rule 
forbids  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  the 
canal  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  British  minister 
speaks  of  a  new  scheme  for  the  financial  ad- 
ministration in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders 
to  be  submitted  later.  He  proposes  to  place 
foreigners  on  the  same  footing  with  Egyptians 
with  respect  to  taxation.  The  army  is  to  be 
reduced,  and  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  Khedive  will  be  commanded  by 
English  officers.  For  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic order  a  separate  body  of  police  and  gen- 
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darmes  will  be  established.    The  request  of  the  Legislation.  —  The  session  of  Parliament 

Egyptian  Goverooient  for  the  abolition  of  the  opened  February  7th.     As  the  whole  of  the 

control  is  approved,  its  place  to  be  taken  by  a  preceding  session  had  been  given  np  to  Irish 

financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive  nominated  by  matters,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  in- 

the  Government  of  Great  Britain.    The  reform  vited  by  the  Ministry  to  the  arrears  of  home 

of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  sappres-  legislation.     As  many  as  ten  measures  were 

sion  of  the  slave-trade  are  to  be  urged  upon  announced  in  the  Queen^s  speech.    Three  of 

the  Khedive.    The  note  foreshadows  finally  these — the  bankruptcy,  corrupt  practices,  and 

the  "prudent  introduction  of  representative  river    conservancy  bills — had    been    brought 

Institutions."  down  from  the  previous  session.     The  others 

The  reawakened  desires  for  commercial  ex-  included  such  important  subjects  as  local  gOT- 
pansion  by  force  of  arms  caused  the  English  to  ernment,  the  organization  of  a  municipal  go^ 
be  unusually  jealous  of  like  propensities  on  the  ernment  for  London,  a  revised  criminal  code, 
part  of  other  nations.  The  operations  of  Italy  and  a  new  patent  law.  But,  through  a  series 
in  Assab  Bay  tirst  excited  their  susceptibilities ;  of  mistakes  and  mischances,  none  of  the  meas- 
but  their  ej^es  were  turned  most  anxiously  to  ures  enumerated  in  the  royal  message  were 
the  movements  of  France  at  Tonquin,  on  the  carried  except  two  Scotch  bills,  one  amending 
Congo,  and  in  Madagascar.  France  has  long  the  law  of  entail,  and  the  other  providing  for 
exercised  an  incipient  protectorate  over  the  the  endowment  of  education.  That  important 
parts  of  Madagascar  visited  by  her  traders.  Government  measures  have  expired  in  pro- 
while  English  influence  in  the  island  has  been  tracted  discussions  is  no  new  thing;  but  that 
mostly  confined  to  that  exercised  over  Queen  they  should  not  even  be  introduced,  that  the 
Ranovolo  by  missionaries.  The  British  public  main  part  of  the  ministerial  programme  shonld 
were  prepared  in  advance  to  espouse  a  quar-  not  be  discussed  at  all,  would  have  been  deemed 
reVof  the  Malagassy  Queen  with  the  French  impossible  before  this  session  of  derangements 
Government;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  her  em-  and  surprises.  It  was  not  because  great  and 
bassy,  which  made  the  tour  of  the  European  unforeseen  exigencies  called  away  the  attention 
courts,  it  was  discovered  that  she  could  conduct  of  the  House,  nor  because  the  Irish  were  more 
her  own  diplomacy.  successfully  obstructive.    They  were  not,  prop- 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France,  con-  erly  speaking,  obstructive  at  all,  although  they 

eluded  in  1860,  and  several  times  renewed,  ex-  contributed  to  the  delay,  as  did  all  of  the  par- 

pired  the  1st  of  March.    The  new  commercial  ties;  and  none  contributed  so  much  to  make 

treaty,  on  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Gam-  this,  in  the  words  of  Gladstone,  "  a  session  of 

betta  worked  for  ten  months,  came  to  nothing  ruin  and  discomfiture  "  as  did  the  members  of 

at  last.    The  French  protectionists  were  deter-  the  Government  themselves, 

mined  to  be  delivered  from  subjection  to  Man-  The  question  of  the  year  was  the  reform  in 

Chester,  which   was  accomplished  by  substi-  parliamentary  procedure.    The  new  rules  were 

tuting  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  since  in  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  measures.    As 

the  finer  textiles  English  competition  was  not  framed  by  the  Government,  providing  for  the 

feared.     Concessions  in  the   amount  of  the  cloture  by  a  bare  m^ority,  they  furnished  an 

specific  duties  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Brit-  issue  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House, 

ish   commissioners,  because   they  would   not  and  both  parties  were  girded  for  a  close  stmg- 

materially  alter  the  effect.    England  was  will-  gle.    The  Irish  chapter  was  to  be  considered 

ing  to  continue  the  Cobden  treaty,  or  to  abate  as  closed.    The  address  spoke  of  signs  of  im- 

the  wine  duties  in  order  to  secure  one  more  provement,  of  a  diminution  of  intimidation, 

favorable  for  her  manufactures.    Fiscal  con-  and  a  more  efiicacious  administration  of  jas- 

siderations  stood  in  the  way  of  offering  France  tice,  giving  promise  that  the  operation  of  the 

a  fair  equivalent  for  free  access  to  her  markets,  land  act,  and  preliminarily  the  judicious  exer- 

for  French  wines  and  articles  of  luxury  are  cise  of  the  powers  of  coercion,  would  bring 

taxed  for  revenue  purposes.    The  exports  from  about  "  the  happy  results  which  are  so  much 

France  to  England  have  greatly  exceeded  the  to  be  desired."    The  debate  on  the  address  was 

imports  of  British  products  under  the  treaty  prolonged  eleven  days.     The  Irish  party  ar- 

which  the  French  refuse  to  continue.*  raigned  the  Government  for  administration  of 

the  protection  act.    The  curt  and  contemptu- 


n»  1,006^107,680  francs  In  187»,  ana  to  l,u»u,890.2a}J  francs  in  f  xv     iTnyxHannAd   T^nd-LpAimerq   to  show  the 

1880.    The  special  commerce  returns  give  682.288,800  francs  ^   }       imprisonea  LAUa-l^eaguers,  U)  SHOW  wio 

In  18T8,  600,628.044  francs  in  1879,  and  601,861.156  francs  in  defects  of  the  land  law,  tO  JUStlty   boycottmg, 

i?S^'o^on?*$  ^»l"e  of  imports  ftom  Great  Britain,  against  ^nd  to  onfurl  the  banners  of  homc-rule  as  the 

919,488.898  francs  of  special  exports  to  that  country  in  1878,  i       j  t                     ^                 •                           ^      \t 

S84,i28,i97franc8ini§79,  and  845.468,215  francs  in  1880.   In  Only  dehveranco   from   misgovemment.    Mr. 

the  special  commerce  of  18-^0,  wool  imports  from  England  Gladstone  dumfounded  the  Conservatives  and 

figured  for  about  124.400.000  francs,  woolen  fabrics  for  60.-  T^ft-nift^ft,]  ^vpti  thft  most  fldvflnopH   T  iliPruk  hv 

200,000  francs,  coal  for  59.100.000  francs,  cotton  manu&ctures  perpiexea  even  tne  mosi  advancea  i^iDerais  py 

for  29.200,000  francs,  and  silks  fbr  19.400,000  (hincs.    The  hinting  at  the  future  Consideration  of  "  the 

chief  French  exports  to  Great  Britain  were :  silk^  38,600,000  ^j^j^j.  question  of  a  separate  Legislature."  and 

nvncs;  woolens,  98, < 00.000  francs;  refined  suirar,  48.000,000  r    n     ^  •        xv.     it            d    i         ^      i               i-          m 

francs;  wine,  72,100,000  ftunca;  and  butter,  60,400,000  franca.  Challenging  the  Uome-Kulers  to  draw  a  Ime  of 
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demarkation  between  imperial  and  local  inter-  their  champion.    A  large  Tote  was  cast,  and 
ests.    Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords  had  ap-  Bradlaagh  came  out  a  third  time  at  the  head 
painted  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  of  the  poll.     Without  waiting  for  him  to  pre- 
workings  of  the  land  act.    Mr.  Gladstone  then  sent  himself,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved  to 
SQspended  the  reform  of  parliamentary  pro-  reject  an  amendment  in  favor  of  an  optional 
eedare,  to  carrj  through  a  resolution  condemn-  affirmation  law,  to  which  the  House  agreed. 
iog  the  inquiry  as  ^^  tending  to  defeat  the  op-  Several  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  de- 
ention  of  the  land  act  and  ii^urious  to  the  tails  of  puhlic  administration,  some  of  them  of 
good  government  of  Ireland.^^     This  retarded  especial  significance.   The  conveyance  of  pack- 
for  weeks  the  serious  work  of  the  session,  ages  by  the  post-office,  which  has  long  been 
The  badget,  reports  of  the  departments,  and  the  practice  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but 
other  business  delayed  action  on  the  new  rules  which  in  America  is  considered  to  be  peculiar- 
of  procedure ;  but  when  the  House  was  ap-  ly  a  function  of  private  enterprise,  was  author- 
proaching  the  point  of  a  decision  on  the  first  ized  in  the  parcels-post  bilL    The  maximum 
rale,  which  embodied  the  principle  of  eldture^  weight  of  postal  packages  is  seven  pounds.  The 
hj  a  bare  nugority,  the  uncertain  attitude  of  charges  for  forwarding  and  delivery  range  from 
muij  Liberals  betokened  that  the  best  chance  d<2.  to  9<^.,  according  to  weight.    The  numer- 
of  sacceas  was  in  delay.     Irish  matters  were  ous  functions  of  the  British  post-office  are 
taken  up  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  Par-  further  increased  by  an  act  adding  to  the  busi- 
liament  to  the  end  of  the  session.    The  Gov-  ness  of  the  postal  savings-banks  that  of  pro- 
eminent  in  the  mean  time  recovered  the  polit-  viding  old-age  annuities,  or  life-insurance.   De- 
ical  strength  which  it  was  losing  in  the  field  of  posits  made  indifierently  at  any  of  the  6,700 
legislation  by  engaging  in  the  war  with  Egypt,  post-offices  opened  for  savings-bank  business 
(See  DisoiPuiiABT  Powers  of  Legislative  As-  are  applicable,  according  to  previous  acts,  to 
sxMBLiEs,  etc.)  the  payment  of  debta  and  transfer  of  money 
The  composure  of  Parliament  was  ruffled  at  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  when  they 
the  oQtset  by  a  renewal  of  the  Bradlaugh  qnes-  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  amount,  they 
tioQ (see'' Annual Cyclop»dia" for  1881).    Mr.  can  be  invested  by  the  Post  Office  authori- 
Braliangh  presented  himself  with  the  new  ties,  at  the  desire  of  the  depositor,  in  Govern- 
metnbers  to  take  the  oath.    Sir  Stafford  North-  ment  bonds.    By  the  new  law,  the  Post-Office 
cote  again  moved  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  undertakes  the  payment  of  deferred  annuities 
*'go  through  the  form  of  repeating  the  words  and  life-insurance  policies ;  and  money  to  meet 
of  the  oath/^  which  was  carried  by  a  m^ority  the  annual  payments  on  these  may  be  depos- 
of  2^6  to  228,  placing  the  junior  member  for  ited  at  any  time  in  any  post-office,  the  excess 
Northampton  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  drawing  the  usual  small  interest, 
stood  daring  the  previous  session.    This  time  A  measure  which  realizes  free  trade  in  land, 
the  Government  opposed  the  motion,  and  Mr.  for  which  the  Radicals  have  vehemently  agi- 
Bradlaa^h  made  a  plea,  in  which  he  offered  to  tated,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
take  the  Ghiltern  Hundreds  and  stand  again  if  Lord  Cairns,  the  former  Tory  Chancellor,  and 
tlie  House  would  make  an  affirmation   law.  passed  the  House  ofCommons  without  a  debate. 
Three  weeks  afterward  his  colleague,  Labou-  The  settled-land  bill,  supplementing  previous 
cbere,  moved  for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  enables  tenants  for 
election  for  Northampton,  but  by  a  nearly  life  to  sell  the  estates  under  restrictions  requir- 
tmanimous  vote  the  House  refused  to  declare  the  ing  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  so  as  to  secure 
seat  ?acant.    Then  Mr.  Bradlaugh  advanced  to  the  interests  of  the  remainder-men.   The  nion- 
the  table,  drew  out  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa-  eys  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  trustees 
meat,  recited  the  oath,  and  signed  the  forrau-  of  the  settlement,  or  of  the  court,  but  may  be 
U,  which  he  passed  to  the  Clerk.    Ordered  by  applied  in  any  way  the  limited  owner  selects, 
the  Speaker  to  withdraw  below  the  bar,  he  did  and  to  his  profit,  so  long  as  the  interests  of 
80,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  ac-  the  heirs  are  not  impaired.  For  the  sale  of  the 
cording  to  law  and  would  now  take  his  seat,  principal  mansion  and  park,  the  consent  of 
He  accordingly  turned  about  after  lust  stepping  the  trustees  or  the  court  is  requisite, 
oatside  and  occapied  a  seat  until  he  was  again  The  married   women's  property  act  coin- 
ordered  out.    The  next  day,  during  the  ad-  pletea  the  revolution  of  the  common-law  prin- 
^omed  debate  on  his  case,  while  Sir  Stafford  ciple  regarding  the  status  of  the  feme-covert^ 
^orthcote's  motion  to  render  his  position  still  by  which  her  land  passed  into  the  possession  of 
^wre  intolerable,  by  denying  him  entrance  into  the  husband  for  life,  and  her  personalty  became 
^e  building,   was  under   consideration,   Mr.  his  absolutely.     The  new  act  is  clear  and  thor- 
Bridlaugh  took  a  seat  within  the  House,  from  ough.     All  property,  of  whatever  kind,  be- 
»hich  he  rose,  though  directed  to  withdraw,  qneathed  to  a  married  woman,  or  acquired  by 
to  assert  his  right  to  be  heard  as  a  sitting  her  own  efforts,  is  placed  beyond  all  control 
JQanber,  and  then  retired  upon  a  repetition  of  of  the  husband,  and  belongs  as  absolutely  to  her 
t^  Speaker's  order.     Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  though  she  were  single ;  but  she  is  made 
^en  made  a  motion  of  expulsion,  which  was  responsible  for  her  debts  incurred  before  or 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.    The  after  marriage,  must  support  her  children  if 
eoQstitaency  of   Northampton  did  not  desert  the  husband  is  unable,  and  must  support  h\m^ 
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to  prevent  his  becoming  a  charge  npon  the  all  who  looked  forward  to  peace  and  recoo 

public.  cilement   with  the   Irish  people  were  dasbec 

Parliament  guarded  against  the  appropriation  by    a    political    murder    in     Dublin,    whici 

of  the  invention  of  electric  lighting  by  monopo-  was    apparently    the  work    of    conspirators 

lies  inimical  to  the  public  interest  by  a  gen-  whose  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  prospectiTt 

eral  law  on  the  subject.    The  electric  lighting  reconciliatiou,  and  keep  alive  the  animositie 

bill  reserves  the  right  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  between  the  two  countries.    The  successor  t* 

impose  regulations  and  conditions  on  compa-  Forster  in  the  Chief  Secretaryship  was  Lon 

nies  licensed  to  supply  the  electric  light,  as  to  Frederick  Cavendish,  a  representative  of  th 

the  limits  and  conditions  of  supply,   safety,  Whig  section  of  the  party,  but  one  who  ba< 

price,  and  with  regard  to  public  inspection,  betrayed  no  prejudices  or  convictions  in  hisi 

New  conditions  may  be  inserted  when  the  prog-  questions.     He  was  only  known  as  a  diligeD 

ress  of  knowledge  shows  them  to  be  desirable,  official,  esteemed  by  the  men  of  all  parties  fo 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  expropriation  of  his  genial  qualities  (see  Obituabies).    On  Ma; 

the  works  of  any  company  after  the  lapse  of  6tb,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  while tb 

fifteen  years,  if  the  local  or  municipal  authori-  new  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary  Burke  (se 

ties  find  it  advantageous  to  take  the  business  Obituabies)  were  walking  together  in  Phceni 

into  their  own  hands.    The  price  must  be  the  Park,  they  were  assassinated  by  four  raeo,  wh 

actual  value  of  the  plant  at  the  time  of  purchase,  were  driven  up  rapidly  in  a  jaunting-car.  Tbe 

to  be  determined  by  agreement,  or  by  arbitra-  leaped  out,  stabbed  their  victims  several  time 

tion.    If  municipalities  desire  to  establish  pub-  with  long  knives,  and  drove  away.    The  crim 

lie  works  for  electric  lighting  originally,  they  plunged  the  minds  of  the  Irish  representative 

are  empowered  to  do  so.  into  a  gloom  of  despair,  and  excited  iu  tb 

Ibeland. — The  "  new  departure  "  in  Ireland,  minds  of  many  Englishmen  a  ferocious  spiri 

which  was  announced  in  the  beginning   of  of  revenge.  A  bill  for  the  prevention  of  crinn 

May,  was  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  repressing  more  stringent  by  far  than  the  protection  act 

Irish  opinion,  and  a  condemnation  of  all  the  ut-  was  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary,  Si 

terances  of  the  Ministry  since  the  breaking  up  William  Harcourt.    The  Irish  party,  a^gtei 

of  the  Land  League  in  the  previous  October,  by  Mr.  Cowen  and  a  few  other  English  men 

Earl  Cowper  resigned  the  viceroyalty  so  as  hers,  contested  stubbornly  the  harsher  enact 

not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new  policy.    He  ments  of  this,  the  severest  measure  of  repree 

was  replaced  by  Earl  Spencer,  who  had  been  aion  since  Lord  Grey's  coercion  act.    Tbe; 

Lord  Lieutenant  twice  before.    As  he  retained  openly  resorted  to  obstructive  tactics,  hut  cop 

his  position  as  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  ducted  them  so  artfully  that  no  plain  instano 

he  was  the  first  ruler  in  Dublin  Castle  who  of  obstruction  could  be  singled  out.    On  tb* 

had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     His  active  duties  as  29th  of  June,  when  the  bill  had  been  twentj 

Privy  Seal  were  transferred  to  Lord  Carling-  three  days  in  committee,  Mr.  Gladstone  ralliw 

ford.  Minister  without  a  portfolio.    Mr.  Forster  his  followers  for  an  all-night  sitting.   The  nex 

stood  out  against  a  change  of  policy,  and,  aft^r  morning,  when  Lyon  Play  fair,  chairman  of  tb 

a  protracted  Cabinet  meeting,  resigned  his  post,  coriimittee,  returned  to  the  House,  he  pro 

The  following  day.  May  2d,  Mr.  Gladstone  an-  ceeded  to  name  Pamell  and  fifteen  of  his  fol 

nounced  to  Parliament  the  release  of  the  three  lowers    as  guilty  of   systematic    obstnictioi 

imprisoned  members  of  Parliament,   Pamell,  (see  Disciplinaby  Poweb  of  Legislative  As 

Dillon,  and  O'Kelley,  without  conditions  or  stip-  sehblibs,  etc.).    The  sixteen  members  wen 

ulations,   the  intended  discharge  of    all  the  suspended  en  hloe,  although  it  was  shown  thft 

**  suspects  "  not  believed  to  be  complicated  in  several  of  the  members  named  were  not  thei 

the  commission  of  crimes,  and  the  intention  of  in  the  House,  and  others  had  been  absent  dor 

the  Government  to  take  counsel  with  the  Irish  ing  the  night.    Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  was  under 

representatives  on  the  amendment  of  the  land  stood  to  speak  of  the  "  infamy  "  of  punishinj 

act,  and  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  law,  fortified  him  for  obstruction  when  he   was  at  hora( 

with  some  new  enactments,  after  the  lapse  of  asleep,  was  suspended  for  two  weeks.    Latei 

the  protection  act.  in  the   day  nine  other   Irish  members  wer( 

The  ground  of  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  named  and  suspended.      By  this  illegitimati 

members  was  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  proceeding  the  bill  was  carried  through  com- 

have  been  information  received  by  the  Govern-  mittee,  and  the  urgency  rule  was  revived  U 

men t  that  if  the  question  of  arrears  was  settled  prevent  any  further  stoppage.    George  Ottc 

on  the  basis  of  a  bill  oflfered  by  Redmond,  one  Trevelyan,  who  succeeded  the  murdered  Cbi^ 

of    the  Land-League    members,   they   would  Secretary,  vigorously  urged  the  passage  of  tb< 

"  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  law  and  or-  measure  as  one  which  would  be  welcomed  b; 

der."    A  bitter  wrangle  followed,  in  which  the  Irish  people. 

the  Conservatives  and  their  new  ally,  the  late  The    crimes  bill    was   ostensibly    direct* 

Chief  Secretary,  asserted  that  Gladstone  had  against  secret  societies  and  illegal  combini 

made  a  secret  compact  with  Parnell,  and  the  tions,  but  its  provisions  were  shaped  to  par 

Government  and  the  Irish  members  angrily  lyze  the  Land  League,  to  destroy  the  right  < 

repudiated    the    charge.      Before   this    ques-  meeting  and  of  newspaper  discussion,  and 

tion  of  fact  was  fairly  opened,  the  hopes  of  make  boycotting   and  resistance  to   evicti< 
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penaL    In  districts  which  may  be  proclaimed  commonly  allnded  to  as  the  "  Treaty  of  Kil- 

hjthe  Lord  Lieutenant,  trial  by  jury  is  abol-  mainham,"  became  the  subject  of  scorntiil  re- 

ished  in  political  and  agrarian   cases.     Those  proaches    leveled    against    the    Government. 

of  greater  magnitude  are  tried  by  a  tribunal  Parnell   declared  that  the  settlement  of  the 

composed  of    three  judges  of    the   Supreme  arrears  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  bill 

Bench  selected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  whose  afterward  passed,  together  with  the  extension 

Yerdict  must  be  unanimous,  and  from  which  of  the  fair-rent  clauses  to  lease-holders,  the 

an  appeal  lies  to  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  for  amendment  of  the  tenure  clauses,  and  altera- 

criminal  cases,  called  the  Court  of  Criminal  tions  which  would  render  the  purchase  clauses 

Cases  Reserved,  composed  of  five  judges,  of  effective,  would   be  regarded  as  a  practical 

whom  a  majority  decide.     Cases  of  a  lower  settlement  of  the  land  question,  and   would 

category,  which  embraces  boycotting,  intimi-  enable  the  Irish  representatives  *  Ho  co-operate 

dation,  etc.,  are  triable  by  a  court  composed  cordially  for  the  future  with  the  Liberal  party 

oftwostipendiary  magistrates,  which  possesses  in  forwarding  Liberal  principles."    The  latter 

nnlimited  Judicial  powers  and  summary  juris-  clause  of  the  declaration  was  omitted  from 

diction.    The  police  are  armed  with  the  power  the  copy  read  by  Parnell,  who,  on  the  chal- 

of  search  and  arrest  by  day  or  night.     The  lenge  of  the  ex-Secretary,  called  upon  his  cor- 

Govemment  struck  out  the  paragraph  author-  respondent.  Captain  O'Shea,  to  read  the  entire 

izing  nocturnal  domiciliary  visits,  but  it  was  letter,  which  he  did  from  a  copy  furnished  by 

restored  in  a  significant  division  in  which  the  Mr.  Forster.      The  letter  also  expressed  the 

Whigs  joined  the  Conservatives.      The  alien  confidence  of  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  that 

act  was   revived;  and,  contrary  to  the  wish  if  the  arrears   were  wiped  out  the  exertions 

of  the  Government,  the  power  to  banish  sus-  which  they  would  ^^be  able  to  make  strenu- 

picioos  foreigners  was  extended  to  Great  Brit-  ously  and  unremittingly  would  be  effective  in 

ain.    Intimidation  (including  boycotting),  in-  stopping   outrages    and  intimidations   of  all 

citement  to   crime,  secret   conspiracies,  and  kinds." 

illegal  assemblies,  were  defined  as  criminal  of-        The  remedial  legislation  to  which  the  Gov- 
fensds.    A  censorship  of  the  press  was  estab-  emment  had  pledged  themselves   was  linked 
lished,  with  the  right  to  prohibit  the  impor-  with  the  repressive  measure.     The  arrears  bill 
tation  of  foreign  publications.     The  Irishmen  was  introduced  almost  at  the  same  time  with 
opposed  most  strenuously  the  suspension  of  the  crimes  bill,  and  promised  the  first  place 
jury  trial  and  the  intimidation  clauses,  and  one  aft^r  the  latter  had  been  disposed  of.    It  fol- 
which  punishes  the  districts  in  which  crimes  lowed  the  lines  of  Redmond's  bill,  and  relieved 
of  murder  and  maiming  are  committed  without  tenants  who  were  unable  to  pay  off  the  whole 
detection,   by  levying    compensation.     Such  of  the  arrears  of  rent  for  the  bad  years.     Start- 
districts  are,  moreover,  burdened  with  the  cost  ing  from  the  abortive  clause  relating  to  arrears 
of  maintaining  an  extra  police  force.     It  was  in  the  land  act,  but  adopting  the  principle  of 
the  struggle  over  these  provisions  which  re-  "  gift  and  compulsion  "  instead  of  the  principle 
salted  in   the  indignation   against  the  Irish  of  'Moan  and  voluntary  arrangement, ''  advo- 
members.     The  system  of  a  special  commis-  cated  by  the  Irish  Liberals  and  Moderate  Uome- 
sioQ  of  judges  who  decide  on  questions  of  fact  Rulers,  the  ministerial  measure  proposed  to 
as  well  as  of  law  was  modified  by  allowing  the  give  either  landlord  or  tenant  power  to  apply 
alternative  of  a  change  of  venue  and  trial  be-  to  the  Land  Court,  under  certain  conditions, 
fore  a  special  panel.    The  bill  authorizes  the  for  carrying  out  a  composition  with  the  aid  of 
arrest  and  detention  of  witnesses,  and  allows  public  funds.    The  conditions  were,  that  the 
jadicial  inquiries  to  be  prosecuted  while  the  tenant  should  have  satisfied  the  landlord  as  to 
suspected  criminal  is  still  at  large,  or  after  he  the  year's  rent  due  for  1881,  that  he  should 
haa  fled  the  country.    The  minor  offenses  over  prove  his  inability  to  pay  the  arrears,  and  that 
which  summary  jurisdiction  is  given  to  infe-  the  holding  should  be  under  £30  rent,  Griffith's 
rior  magistrates,   sitting  in   couples  and   ap-  valuation,  subject  to  which  the  state  would 
pointed  from  the  Castle,  are  punishable  with  pay  the  landlord  half  the  remaining  arrears, 
six  months' imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  not  in  any  case  exceeding  a  year's  rent,  the 
labor.     Any  person  found  outside  of  his  home  remainder  to  be  wholly  canceled.     The  Irish 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  any  stranger  Church  surplus  was  appropriated  for  the  state 
found  in  a  proclaimed  district,  can  be  arrested,  contribution ;  in  case  it  proved  insufficient  the 
Mul  if  they  fail  to  give  satisfactory  explana-  excess  was  charged  upon  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
tioiH  can  be   committed    to    prison    for  six  Prominent  Liberals  joined  with  the  Conserva- 
nionths.    The  prevention  act  remains  in  oper-  tives  in  contending  that  farmers  who  possessed 
ition  three  years.  a  valuable  property  in  their  tenant-right  ought 
The    '*  information,"    on    the    strength    of  not  to  be  relieved  of  their  debts  by  a  free  gift 
which  the  Cabinet  had  ordered  the  release  of  from  the  state,  and  the  extinguishment  of  the 
the  imprisoned   members,   Parnell   produced  landlord's  claims  by  legislative  fiat.     A  pro- 
iifcer  the  Premier  had  refused  to  disclose  it.  vision  was  inserted   that  the  commissioners 
It  was  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Parnell  "may,  if  they  think  it  reasonable,"  take  the 
to  another  Irish  member,  which  was  brought  tenant-right  into  account  in  estimating  inability 
to  the   notice  of  the  Ministers.    This  letter,  to  pay.    By  an  amendment  tenants  of  hold- 
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ings  above  £30  and  below  £50  valuation  were  the  appeals  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  tk 

p^ranted  relief  on  the  plan  of  state  loans  and  American  Irish,  and  its  editor,  Patrick  Ford, 

voluntary  agreement  with  the  landlords.     An-  acted  as  agent  in  the  remission  of  large  sums, 

other  amendment  provided  for  a  system  of  Already  powerful  through  its  passionate  advo- 

state-aided  emigration.  cncy  of  the  aims  of  the  Land  League,  and  for- 

The  Lords  amended  the  act  so  as  to  require  merly  of  the  revolutionary  designs,  and  the 
the  consent  of  the  landlord  to  the  prescribed  subsequent  constitutional  agitation  for  the  re- 
composition,  and  to  enjoin  the  commissioners  peal  of  the  Union,  this  Irish- American  news^ 
to  count  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  as  an  paper,  which  has  always  represented  extreme 
asset  in  estimating  the  solvency  of  tenants,  views,  became  the  organ  of  the  Land  League 
Gladstone  refused  to  give  up  the  principle  of  after  the  authorities  had  gagged  the  Irish  press, 
compulsion,  but  compromised  the  question  of  The  representative  organ  of  Irish  sentiment  in 
charging  arrears  upon  the  tenant-right,  accept-  America  and  the  purveyor  of  American  sop- 
ing  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  substitution  of  port,  and  swaying  opinion  in  Ireland  more 
"  shall "  for  "  may  "  in  the  amendment,  tacked  strongly  in  the  absence  of  other  outspoken 
on  in  the  Commons  with  limitations  as  to  time  journals,  the  ** Irish  World"*  sometimes  dic- 
and  amount,  and  with  the  qualification  **80  tated,  rather  than  voiced,  the  policy  of  the 
tar  as  the  commissioners  think  it  reasonable."  Irish  leaderj».  Tiiis  influential  organ  now  em- 
Lord  Salisbury  was  determined  to  precipitate  braced  Davitt's  scheme  for  realizing  the  ideas 
a  crisis,  but  the  Conservative  Peers  refused  to  of  the  "abolition  of  landlordism"  and  "the 
'follow  him.  The  Ministers  could  have  reas-  land  for  the  people."  The  Ladies' Land  League 
sembled  Parliament,  and,  while  demanding  the  had  been,  except  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
assent  of  the  Upper  House  to  the  measure  once  since  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  the 
more,  could  have  dissolved  with  a  "good  cry"  only  outward  symbol  of  the  large  organization 
by  announcing  a  new  reform  which  they  still  which  had  rallied  under  its  banner  the  entire 
hold  in  reserve.  This  is  a  county  franchise  population  of  three  provinces,  and  the  majority 
bill,  extending  the  borough  suffrage  to  the  rural  of  the  fourth.  Mr.  Forster  had  done  all  he 
population.  dared  to  destroy  the  ladies'  association.    Their 

The  Land  League,  as  an  organization,  was  practical  work  of  providing  food  and  shelter 
destroyed  by  Forster'a  application  of  the  rigors  for  evicted  families  was  prohibited,  and  gentle- 
of  the  coercion  laws.  The  force  of  the  move-  women  were  cast  in  jail  for  erecting  huts  for 
ment  in  the  form  which  it  had  taken  spent  it-  the  roofless  sufferers.  These  harsh  measures 
self  with  the  settlement  of  the  arrears  question,  only  aided  the  high-spirited  Irish  ladies,  under 
While  Parliament  was  in  debate  over  the  ar-  the  leadership  of  Miss  Anna  Pamell,  to  Keep  in 
rears  bill,  Michael  Davitt,  who  had  been  re-  fresh  remembrance  the  Land  League  and  its 
leased  from  Portland  Prison  a  few  days  after  aims.  The  Ladies'  Land  League  also  now  de- 
the  enlargement  of  the  "  suspect "  members,  clared  in  favor  of  Davitt's  project  Pamell, 
propounded  a  new  settlement  of  the  land  ques-  with  the  other  leaders,  pointed  out  that  the 
tion,  which  removed  it,  except  so  far  as  the  Irish  people  would  nave  to  be  educated  in  en- 
principles  already  embodied  in  legislation  would  tirely  new  ideas  to  relinquish  their  hopes  of  a 
solve  it,  into  the  sphere  of  speculative  politics,  peasant  proprietary  for  this  theoretical  scheme, 
His  solution  was  the  "  nationalization  of  the  and  that  its  realization  would  make  them  the 
land,"*  a  scheme  deduced  from  the  theories  serfs  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the  "alien" 
of  Henry  George,  the  American  economist,     -  — 

who  was  at  that  time  in  Ireland  as  correspond-  ♦  RoBsa's  "  United  irishman.''  the  on?«n  of  the  "  dynamite 

««♦■  ^-r»«  ♦Ko,   ((  r.:„k  iX7'^..i;i  n      ti.:^   vr^«..  v,x-i^  fiictlon,'wa«  frequently  quoted  from  in  the  House  of  Common* 

ent  for  the   "Irish  World.        This  New  York  j^  jnstificadonofrepresllon;  the  annimente  baaed  upon  the 

weekly  journal  from  the  beginning  of  the  land  extravagances  of  this  sersatlonal  sheet  were  answered  by  the 

agitation   has   circulated    widely    in  Ireland,  Jf^^^tTtttlJ'.SijrfflT-^hTU'^^ 

clandestinely    when    its    open    sale    was    pre-  and  that '' O'Donovan  Rossa  was  as  necessary  to  Mr.  Fonter 

vented  by  the  police.    It  was  the  medium  for  »«  M'-  I''?"*^':™^ ^.T«°2^"".Sr^'^  t^%V^  ^it 

•^           *  pndlate  the  "  Irish  World."  The  "  Irish  Natton,""  foiind«d  to 

the  winter  of  IfcSl  by  John  Devoy,  a  well-known  Fenian,  i«  « 

♦  Davitt  proposes  to  have  the  Imperial  Government  expro-  revolutionary  in  its  tendency  as  the  **  United  Irishman,"  ana 
prlate  the  landlords,  indemnifying  them  by  the  payment  of  much  more  ably  and  eloquently  written.    It  reflects  the  mort 
one  half  the  former  money  value  of  the  Umd.  taking  that  to  advanced  doctrines  of  Irish  nationalism,  and  condemns  Da- 
be  their  equitable  share  in  the  ownership,  accordiniar  to  the  vltt's  land  Ideas,  deeming  that  Ireland  should  gain  her  Inde- 
princlples  of  " conventional  justice  and  prescriptive  right"  pendence  by  physical  force,  but  not  undertake  the  t«»*JJ[ 
At  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  present  rental,  this  would  reforming  civil  society.    The  »'  Irish  World  "  was  a  vehicle 
bo  about  £UO,(»00,(HK>.     An  annual  revenue  collected  In  Ire-  for  the  teachings  of  German  socialism  before  it  took  up  llenry 
land  of  £7,<XH».(K)0  would  pay  the  Interest  at  three  per  cent,  Geortre's  agrarian  theories.    It  has  always  striven  to  haf- 
and  wipe  out  the  principal  in  fifty  years.    The  annual  apri-  monize  its  social  theories  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Ctthw* 
cultural  product  of  the  wmntry  l«  now  about  £80,tX)0.000  In  Church.    By  means  of  the  "  Bpread  the  Light  Fund,"  wblco 
crops,  and  £30,000.000  more  In  live-stock.   Fully  twenty -five  was  collected  in  connection  with  the  revolutionary"  Sklnnl* 
per  cent  of  the  total  is  drained  out  of  the  country  in  the  rents  Ing  Fund,"  It  has  beon  circulated  gratis  extensively  in  Ireland, 
paid  to  the  absentee  landlords.    Under  the  more  fhvorable  The  Boston  "  Pilot,"  conducted  by  the  accomplished  John 
conditions  which  would  result,  the  out-tui-n  of  vegetable  Boyle  O'Reilly,  is  the  most  moderate  of  the  Home- Rule  snd 
products  would  be  at  least  doubled.  He  proposes  to  have  the  Land-League  journals,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
state remain  the  universal  landlord.    A  rent  equal  to  ten  per  fluentlal,  having  a  circulation  second  to  no  other  CatboBe 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  annual  agricultural  yield  would  amply  paper  in  America.    It  advertised  a  reward  of  $6,000  ftw  the 
pay  the  entire  costs  of  general  and  locnl  government.    Apart  detection  of  the  assassins  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
from  this  moderati-  rental  there  would  be  no  taxes  to  pay  by  Mr.  Burke.    Ito  editor  was  formerly  a  participant  In  the  at- 
any  class  In  the  community,  after  the  dt;bt  for  the  Umdlords*  tempted  Fenian  revolution,  and  is  still  a  nationalist,  but  kioks 
tndemnlty  has  been  extinguished.  to  Home  Rule  as  the  stepping>stone  to  independence. 
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lent  from  whose  misrule  they  had  the  Qaeen  upon  coming  to  age  was  opposed 

oped  to  escape  for  ages.    After  their  hj  a  radical  faction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

resistance  to  the  crimes  hill,  they  re-  of  which  Mr.  Labouchere  was  this  time  the 

9  intensity  of  their  efforts,  recognizing  spokesman.      A  working-class   member,   Mr. 

of  Ireland  for  a  repose  from  agitation  Storey,  created  an  unpleasant  sensation  by  re- 
ruition  of  the  results  already  attained,  .  peating,  in  direct  terms,  the  arguments  which 

J  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  arrears  are  familiar  to  the  democratic  classes  outside, 

h  averted  instant  distress.    The  schism  against  the  cost  of  royalty,  and  of  sinecures 

t  was  only  one  additional  sign  of  the  provided  in  the  royal  household  and  in  the 

an.  of  their  mandate.    The  decisions  of  state  departments  for  members  of  the  aristoc- 

l  Commissioners  at  the  same  time  be-  racy. 

is  favorable  to  the  tenants,  the  jadg-        GREECE,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe. 

Adams  ^ersm  Danseath  marking  the  The  present  Constitution  was  elaborated  by  a 

point.  Constituent  Assembly  in  1864.    The  legislative 

gust  16th,  E.Dwyer  Gray,  High-Sheriff  power  is  exercised  by  a  simgle  Chamber  of 

Q  and  member  of  Parliament,  was  sen-  Deputies  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  vote. 

>  three  months'  imprisonment,  by  Jus-  George  I,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  is  the  second 

rson,  for  contempt  of  court    The  of-  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  born  December 

isisted  in  the  publication  of  a  letter  in  24,  1845.    He  was  offered  the  crown  by  the 

ential  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  of  which  National  Assembly  in  accordance  with  a  proto- 

the  responsible  editor,  charging  the  col  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian 

a  political  murder  trial  with  intoxi-  Isles,  signed  June  5,  1868,  at  London,  by  the 

nd  of  an  editorial  comment  calling  for  three  protecting  powers,  France,  England,  and 

(tigation.     Several  witnesses  testified  Russia,  and  began  his  reign  October  81st  of 

lisconduct  of  which  the  jury  was  ao-  that  year. 

hen  an  inquiry  was  held  later;    The        The  Ministry,  which  was  formed  March  15, 

f  Mr.  Gray  provoked  an  outburst  of  1882,  is  composed  as  follows :  Tricon  pis,  Presi- 

ion  throughout  Ireland,  and  was  de-  dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  for  Foreign 

by  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  press  in  Affairs,  also  of  the  Intmov  ad  interim ;  Rallis, 

;  and  when  the  sentence  had  half  ex-  Minister  of  Justice ;  Kalligas,  of  Finance;  Lom- 

e  judge  made  repairs  for  the  odium  bardos,  of  Worship ;  Karaschakis,  of  War ;  and 

jT  act  had  brought  upon  the  Govern-  Rufos,  of  Marine. 

releasing  him  again.  Abba,  and  Popttlation.  —  The  population, 

B  22d  of  March,  Queen  Victoria,  while  according  to  the  census  of  1879,  was  1,679,470, 

from  a  railway-train  into  her  carriage,  of  which  number  880,952  were  males  and  798,- 

ior,  was  again  subjected  to  one  of  those  518  females.    The  area  was  51,819  square  kilo- 

I  or  feints  to  assassinate  her,  seven  of  metres.    The  new  territory  in  Epirus  and  Thes- 

1  all  it  has  been  her  strange  fate  to  saly,  acquired  by  the  convention  of  May  24, 

ce.*    It  is,  perhaps,  because  no  pre-  1881,  has  an  area  of  13,869  square  kilometres 

are  thought  necessary  to  protect  the  and  a  population  of  299,953  persons,  making 

3f  a  constitutional   sovereign   whom  the  total  area  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  64,688 

can   have    any  motive   in    wishing  square  kilometres,  or  24,880  square  miles,  and 

It  Victoria  has  been  set  upon  so  many  the  total  population  1,979,423.     Of  the  popu- 

crack-brained  desperadoes.    The  last  lation  given  in  the  census  returns  of  1879, 

was  a  demented  person  named  Rod-  20,528  were  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  5,180 

iclean,  who  had  been  a  clerk.    His  sailors  abroad.     The  rest  were  divided  as  to 

high-treason  took  place  with  much  religion  into  1,635,698  Greek  Ortho<lox,  14,677 

id  circumstance  on  April   19th.     A  other  Christians,  2,652  Israelites,  and  740  of 

ly  was  sufficient  to  establish  his  insan-  other  faiths.    The  number  of  foreigners  resid- 

e  minds  of  the  jury,  and  he  was  ac-  ing  in  Greece  was  31,969,  of  whom  23,133 

)n  that  ground.  were  Ottoman  subjects,  8,104  Italians,  2,187 

3un?est  of  the  royal  princes,  Leopold,  English,  and  534  French.    The  population  of 

Albany,  was  married  April  27th,  to  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows :  Athens, 

icess  Helen,  daughter  of  the  reigning  63,374;  Pat r as,  25,494 ;  Hermoupolis,  21,245; 

f  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont,  and  sister  to  Pirsea,  21,055 ;  Corfu,  16,515 ;  Zante,  16,250; 

>en  of  the  Netherlands.     The  usual  and  Tripolis,  10,057.    The  number  of  marriages 

'  £10,000  a  year  in  addition  to  the  an-  in  1878  was  8,603,  births  44,921,  and  deaths 

£15,000  voted  to  the  younger  sons  of  30,588,  not  including  still-born;  excess  of  births, 

14,333.     The  population  has  increased  since 

r^  and  most  detenrtiijd  attempt  on  thMjaeen's  jq^q  at  the  annual  rate  of  1*69  per  ceut.    The 

i*de  bv  Ea«rara  Oxford  In  1840.    In  1842  John  ail*  m  i  !l*j.t- 

Jd  a  pistol  At  her,  and  later  In  the  same  »?ar  Beau  Albanian  race  forms  a  large  part  Of  the  popu- 

tt  her.  with  a  pistol,  but  did  not  succeeKi  in  dis-  latiou,  furnishing  the  greatest  number  of  culti- 

wTJKi  «  hrbaut  w« .h.'l^\';'':fth™-  ^"t''.^'  "'d  a  large  and  active  section  of  the 

Ln  1890  an  ex-Iientenant  of  hussars  struck  the  maritime  population. 

:^'Ti.I^J?Jil>^«**«5*ifth'^^^^^^  The  special  commerce  in  1875  amounted  to 

Aseof  Fenian  prisoners,  and  with  the  other  hand  ^  j:        j       .  *  .  ^     ,  t.      a  aaa 

sn  unloaded  pistoL  114,486,000  drachmas  of  imports  (about  $20,- 
roL.  xxm — S4    A 
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000,000),  the  exports  to  75,764,000  drachmas 
(about  $13,000,000).  The  following  were  the 
principal  imports:  cereals,  28,851,000  drach- 
mas; manufactures,  28,531,000 ;  hides,  9,760,- 
000 ;  sugar,  5,546,000 ;  wood,  5,297,000 ;  iron, 
8,358,000 ;  cattle,  2,959,000 ;  salted  meats, 
2,913,000;  coal,  2,659,000;  coffee,  2,411,000; 
rice,  1,941,000;  sulphur,  1,851,000.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  were  the  following :  Zante 
raisins,  or  dried  currants,  87,818,000  drachma^ ; 
olive-oil,  12,933,000;  hides,  5,274,000;  lead, 
4,214,000;  figs,  4,009,000;  gall-nuts,  1,749,- 
000;  wines,  1,197,000;  tobacco,  1,178,000; 
cotton,  971,000 ;  «lk,  964,000 ;  soap,  856,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the 
trade  with  different  countries : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain  . . 

Turkev 

Au«tr{a 

Bussia 

France 

Italy 

Other  countries 

Total,  18T5. 


Importi. 


DracboiM. 
81,291 
28,011 

15.881 

IS.TTO 

6.856 

8,864 


iiMsa 


Export*. 


DrschiDM. 

4flA'i4 
7.546 

4,as2 
2,M2 
8,848 
6,975 


76,764 


The  number  of  vessels  entering  Greek  ports  in 
1875  was  10,089,  of  1,783,180  tons,  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce,  and  68,465,  of  2,210,968 tons, 
in  the  coasting- trade.  The  merchant  navy  num- 
bered 5,437  vessels,  of  262,032  tons,  employing 
26,760  seamen,  including  4,303  vessels  of  less 
than  60  tons,  and  27  steamers  aggregating 
8,241  tons. 

Abmy  and  Navy. — ^By  the  law  of  1879  every 
able-bodied  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  or 
over  is  required  to  serve  three  years  in  the 
active  army,  six  in  the  reserve,  and  ten  in  the 
militia.  The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace 
footing  was  fixed  at  24,076,  and  on  the  war 
footing  at  35,188  men.  The  force  provided  for 
in  the  budget  for  1879  was  14,061  of  all  arms. 
By  the  royal  decree  of  January  8,  1881,  the 
effective  was  raised  to  82,077  men.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  ceded  provinces  by  Turkey, 
it  was  reduced  to  27,600  men,  by  the  decree  of 
August  31, 1881,  but  the  enlarged  organization 
was  preserved. 

The  fleet  consisted  in  1880  of  fifteen  vessels, 
two  of  which  were  small  iron-clad  turret-ships 
carrying  12-ton  guns,  two  were  steam-corvettes, 
and  six  gunboats.  There  were  added  in  1881 
two  wood -sheathed  iron  gunboats  and  an  effi- 
cient torpedo  service. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1880  was  in- 
creased by  extraordinary  votes  from  52,655,- 
455  to  105,056,618  drachmas.  (Greece  be- 
longs to  the  Monetary  League,  the  coined 
drachmas  being  identical  with  francs;  hut 
they  have  been  driven  out  by  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  which  is  at  a  discount,  usually 
about  10  per  cent.)  The  war  budget  was  in- 
creased from  11,100,586  to  54,280,101  drach- 
mas, and  the  navy  budget  from  2,111,230  to 
11,361,879.  There  was,  consequently,  a  defi- 
cit which,  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  of  receipts. 


amounts  to  58,868,761  drachmas.  The  budget 
for  1881  places  the  total  revenue  at  49,051,560 
drachmas,  and  the  expenditures  at  124,155,- 
139,  leaving  a  deficit  of  75,103,579  drachmas. 
The  military  expenditures  are  71,828,580 
drachmas,  the  naval  expenditures  5,282,680 
drachmas.  The  domestic  debt  requires  19,- 
751,000,  the  foreign  debt  1,272,000  drach- 
mas. There  were  8,800,000  drachmas  voted 
for  the  construction  of  roads.  Of  the  esti- 
mated revenue,  10,596,000  drachmas  are  de- 
rived from  direct  taxes,  6,011,000  coining  from 
the  land-tax  and  tithes,  1,900,000  from  a  Ua 
on  live-stock,  1,800,000  from  licenses,  and  the 
rest  from  a  house-tax,  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on 
joint-stock  companies,  and  one  on  pasturea 
The  indirect  taxes  yield  24,800,000  dracbmaa, 
of  which  18,620,000  come  from  customs,  and 
5,300,000  from  stamps.  The  revenue  from  the 
post-office  and  telegraphs  is  1,350,000;  from 
the  domains  and  public  property,  2,780,360; 
from  sales  of  public  property,  4,128,000  drach- 
mas. Receipts  of  arrears  are  estimated  at 
3,000,000  drachmas. 

The  public  debt  in  March,  1881,  amounted 
to  490,407,309  drachmas.  The  foreign  debt 
was  made  up  as  follows : 

FOREIGN  LOANS.  DnrloDM. 

Loans  of  1S24  and  1825,  compromiBed  In  1878. . . .    26,ieiiSit 
Loan  of  1882,  60,000,000  francs,  guaranteed  by 

England,  France,  and  Buasia i«.457,4M 

Indemnity  to  heirs  of  King  Otho 8,751, T!4 

Loan  of  1*879,  60,000,000  francs 62,W8,eoO 

Loan  of  1&81, 124,(^)0,000  francs 134,000.000 

Total  foreign  debt 820,215,171 

The  domestic  debt  of  170,192,133  drachmas 
was  contracted  since  1862,  except  18,000,000 
drachmas  given  as  indemnity  to  the  inliahi- 
tants  of  Ilydia,  Spezzia,  and  other  isles,  for  sac- 
rifices in  the  revolution.  Loans  amounting  to 
119,980,000  drachmas  were  negotiated  with  ft 
syndicate  of  French  and  Greek  bankers  in  1880 
and  1881,  to  provide  for  a  probable  war  with 
Turkey,  of  which  something  over  80,000,000 
drachmas  had  been  raised  at  the  end  of  March. 

PouTics. — Politics  in  Greece  have  hereto- 
fore been  of  a  personal  character,  hinging 
upon  the  rivalries  and  coalitions  between  the 
leaders  of  factions  which  were  attached  to 
their  chiefs  from  personal  considerations.  De- 
bauchery of  the  public  service,  nepotism, bribery 
and  peculation  were  the  inevitable  concomi- 
tants of  this  low  stage  of  political  development. 
The  accession  of  Tricoupis  to  power  in  March 
was  the  result  of  a  national  revolt  against  the 
old  methods.  The  educated  youth  aspiring  to 
better  ideals,  the  more  intellectual  and  patriot- 
ic elements,  under  the  leadership  of  Triconpia, 
Lombardos,  Kehaya,  and  Petmezas,  first  or- 
ganized a  reform  party  in  1870.  The  late 
Prime  Minister,  Coumoundouros,  was  a  skill- 
ful political  tactician,  not  without  claims  to 
statesmanship;  but  the  scandals  which  oc- 
curred during  his  ministry  were  no  longei 
condoned,  and  his  influence  had  greatly  de 
clined  long  before  his  retirement.  The  Oppo 
sition  dictated  the  foreign  policy  of  the  lat 
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GoTemment,  and  insisted  on  the  extreme  pre-  the  three  positions  it  still  held  in  consideration 

tensions  of  Greece  in  the  honndarj  dispute  of  the  retrocession  of  Nezeros.    Triconpis  kept 

with  Tarkey.    Coumoandouros  sacrificed  the  np  his  menacing  attitude.    Finally,  the  Porte 

remainder  of  his  popularity  by  breaking  his  gave  way,  and  yielded  up  the  disputed  districts 

promises  during  the  vacation  of  the  Legisla-  to  tbe  Greeks. 

tore,  in  yielding  more  to  the  pressure  of  the  Greece  has  strong  motives  to  assert  herself 

powers  than  the  temper  of  the  country  would  in  the  Eastern  question,  and  put  forward  her 

suffer.    He  used  the  patronage  and  influence  traditional  claims  upon  Europe,  however  in- 

of  tlie  Government  in  the  January  elections  to  convenient  they  may  be  in  the  momentary 

the  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  preserve  his  posi-  diplomatic  situation.     There  are  good  reasons 

tk)D;  but  the  Opposition  secured  a  majority  of  why  those  demands  should  be  accompanied  by 

90  in  a  House  of  245,  though  the  pressure  used  a  movement  for  the  purification  of  Greek  poli- 

bjthe  Government  resulted  in  the  invalidation  tics.    In  the  beginning  of  the  century  Greece 

of  tvrelve  candidates  returned  on  the  Govern-  was  treated  as  the  natural  heir  to  the  ^^  sick 

ment  side.    Tbe  resignation  of  Conmoundou-  man.''    The  Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  Albani- 

ros  depended  onlv  on  his  choice  as  to  the  time  ans,  and  all  the  ray  as  of  the  Turkish  Empire 

and  manner.     When  the  Chamber  met  at  the  were  then  dominated  by  Greek  thought,  called 

eodof  January,  the  King's  speech  was  received  themselves  Greeks,  and  partook  of  the  aspi- 

in  absolute  silence.    In  March  Coumoundouros  rations  for  the  establishment  of  the  Byzan- 

took  the  occasion  of  a  defeat  in  the  election  of  tine    Empire.      The  political  incapacity  and 

the  Speaker  to  resign,  and  Triconpis  formed  corruption  displayed    by  the  Hellenes   after 

his  Cabinet.  they  obtained   their   independence,   and   the 

Turkish  Boundary. — The  new  Prime  Min-  gradual  development  of  national  aspirations 

ister  was  less  disposed  than  his  predecessor  to  among  the  Roumanians  and  Bulgarians,  en- 

■gree  to  any  compromise  of  the  disputes  with  couraged   by  the  Russians  and  often  by  the 

Turkey,  and  insisted  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ottomans,  narrowed  the  prospects  of  Greece* 

Goal  award  of  the  Delimitation  Commission.  The  ecclesiastical  separation  of  Bulgaria  from 

The  Turks  still  held  three  places  which  lay  the  Phanas,  and  the  bestowal  of  self-govern- 

within  the  Greek  boundary   drawn  by  the  ment  on  the  two  divisions  of  Bulgaria,  have 

Bommission  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  finally  brought  the  Hellenes  to  a  point  where 

fcheTreaty  of  Berlin.    These  were  the  strategi-  they  must  either  display  extraordinary  vigor 

cal  points  which  the  Porte  represented  to  be  and   virtue  to  preserve   their   succession   to 

bvalaable  for  the  defense  of  the  Turkish  terri-  Byzantium,  or  sink  forever  into  the  position 

fcorr,  but  which  were  of  still  greater  defensive  of  a  third-rate  power. 

nlae  to  Greece.    The  points  retained  by  Tur-  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR.    The  15th  of 

kejwere  Karalik  Dervend,  the  point  on  the  October,  1882,  was  the  tercentenary  of  the  aban- 

eoast  of  Thessaly  where  the  boundary  was  to  donment  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  and  the  in- 

begin,  Kotzoukhero,  or  Zarcos,  and  Kritzo-  troduction  of  the  calendar  named  after  Pope 

Will    At  Nezeros,  Analipsis,   or  in  Turkish  Gregory  XIII.    It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  in 

Godatnan,  tbe  Turkish  Government  also  de-  noting  the  events  of  the  year,  to  make  this 

sired  a  variation  of  the  boundary ;  but  it  had  the  occasion  of  recalling  the  main   features 

eracoated  this  point  with  the  rest  of  the  terri-  of  these  systems  of  time-computation.     The 

U)ry  the  preceding  year.    The  Greeks  finally  history  and  origin  of  both  calendars  are  worth 

ooQcladed  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  dis-  looking  into,  as  being  of    common  interest 

pQted  points  was  by  the  means  which  were  to  all  civilized  peoples.     Both  the  Julian  and 

successful  in  obtaining  the  award.    A  collision  Gregorian  systems  have  their  roots  in  times 

between  the  military  of  the  two  nations  was  far  older  than  the  eras  of  their  commencement. 

tlireatened   for    some  weeks  before,   finally.  The  Julian  can  not  be  considered  apart  from 

Aagost  27th,  the  Greeks  marched  into  Zorbas,  the  earlier  Roman  calendar  or  calendars ;  the 

a  place  near  Karalik  Dervend,  lying  within  the  Gregorian  is  not  only  based,  as  to  the  solar 

awarded  boundary,  and  had  a  pitched  battle  year,  upon  the  Julian,  but  borrows  its  lunar 

^h  the  Turkish  garrison.     Fighting  was  re-  calendar  from  the  system  of  the  Greeks  Me- 

sQined  the  next  day.    Skirmishes  took  place  at  ton  and  Calippus.      But,  before  entering  upon 

«ther  points.    Both  governments  concentrated  a  comparison  of  these,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 

^foops  on  the  frontier,  the  Greeks  collecting  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  a  calendar. 

tt  oQce  an  army  of  over  10,000  men  on  the  The  scientific  sense  of  the  word  (in  which  we 

•fot   There  were  400  or  500  killed  on  both  here  use  it)  is  not  affected  by  the  starting-point 

I  ^  in  the  engagements.    Then  the  powers  whence  it  begins,  whether  Jewish,  Christian, 

^kcognizanceof  the  question,  which  entered,  Mohammedan,  or  any  other;  properly  it  de- 

Jpott  an  armistice  being  arranged,  into  the  notes  any  one  of  the  modes  in  which  time  is 

^^plomatic  phase.    Triconpis  dispatched  a  tru-  divided  by  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth — 

^t  circular  to  the  powers.     An  informal  in  short,  the  punctuation  of  time. 

^oference  of  the  embassadors  was  held  at  It  is  clear  that  time  can  be  punctuated  botli 

J^<*stantinople,  on  September  24th.    The  ef-  naturally — i.  e.,  in  conformity  with  celestial 

"^  of  the  powers  were  directed  to  obtaining  phenomena — and  artificially.    There  is  nothing 

» compromise.    The  Porte  offered  to  give  up  which  would  absolutely  prevent  the  framing  ot 
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a  calendar  regulated  by  the  relative  positions  into  lunar  months  proved  too  convenient  to  h 

of  the  earth  and  any  one  of  the  planets ;  but,  changed. 

of  course,  no  one  would  think  of  calculating  Above,  the  Christian  in  comparison  with  tin 

time  by  the  motions  of  any  other  heavenly  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  calendars  has  beez 

body  than  the  sun  and    moon.     The  year,  spoken  of;  but  there  is  yet  a  noticeable  point 

therefore,  the  principal  division  of  every  oalen-  to  be  mentioned.    It  is,  that  the  Christiaoi 

dar,  is  either  solar  or  lunar,  or  a  compromise  alone  have  two  calendars,  a  purely  solar  and 

between  both.    Our  civil  year  is  an  example  a  luni-eolar,  a  civil  and  an  ecxilesiastical,  exist* 

of  the  first.    The  length  of  our  civil  month  ing  side  by  side.    The  Gregorian  civil  calendar 

has  now  no  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  is  the  direct  bequest  of  the  Romans,  modified 

moon^s  revolution  round    the  earth.      It   is  in  a  few  respects,  but  still   preserving  the 

purely  a  matter  of  convenience,  a  division  of  features  of  its  progenitor.    Passing  by  the 

the  365  days  of  the  solar  year  into  twelve  traditional  calendars  of  Romulus  and  Knma,  it 

periods,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.    The  Mo-  is  tolerably  certain  that,  until  the  deceravire, 

hammedan  year,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  who  threw  the  calendar  into  hopeless  confa- 

lunar.    Its  twelve  lunations  only  amount,  on  sion  by  a  clumsy  attempt  to  introduce  Greek 

the  average,  to  854  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  methods  of  calculating  the  year,  the  Roman 

so  that  it  falls  short  of  the  solar  year  by  lOf  year  was  exclusively  lunar.    The  early  Roman 

days,.and  consequently  retrogrades  through  all  calendar-makers  seem  to  have  known  of  the 

the  seasons  in  about  thirty-four  years.  But  even  nineteen   years*  cycle,*    and    the    decemvirs 

thelunaryear,  in  its  origin,  was  luni-solar,  for  it  employed  it  by  instituting  a  Inni-solar  year, 

was  always  probably  a  rude  attempt  to  punc-  supplementing  the.  Lunar   with  intercalations, 

tuate  the  solar  year  by  lunar  divisions.   Of  the  They  bungle^  however,  in  their  calculations, 

luni-solar   the    Jewish  year  is   an   example,  and  they  lengthened  or  shortened  the  interca- 

Like  the  Mohammedan,  it  consists  of  twelve  lations,  whenever  they  chose,  so  as  to  affect  the 

lunar  months,  but  by  means  of  intercalation  it  time  of  the  elections,  in  the  interest  of  the 

is  brought  every  nineteen  years  into  renewed  aristocratic  party.    Hence,  when  Julius  Cfleaar 

correspondence  with  the  solar  year.    Besides  took  the  matter  in  hand  (in  b.  o.  46),  he  found 

the  solar  year,  the  lunar  month  and  the  astro-  the  year  in  a  state  of  chaos ;  and,  in  order  to 

nomioal  day  are  the  other  natural  divisions  of  make  things  straight,  he  made  the  *4ast  jear 

time.      The  conventional    divisions   are    the  of  confusion'*  to  consist  of  no  less  than  445  days, 

week,  the  civil  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second,  whereby  he  ^as  enabled  to  start  £air  and  square 

The  week  of  seven  days  is  one  among  other  on  his  own  system. 

methods  of  approximately  dividing  the  month.  The  first  Julian  year  began  January  Ist,  b.  c. 

Its  origin  is  not  very  clear.     The  seven-day  45.    It  was  purely  solar,  consisting  of  865 

week,  it  is  true,  was  widely  known  by  Greeks  days,  with  an  additional  day  every  fourth  year, 

and  Romans,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  was  used  thus  making  the  average  length  of  the  year  S65 

as  a  measure  of  time  by  astrologers,  Chaldean  days,  6  hours.    This  period  was  divided  into 

and  Egyptian.    The  planetary  names  for  each  twelve  parts,  called  months  as  heretofore.  .  In 

day  of  the  week  came  to  the  Romans  (proba-  Csesar^s  arrangement  the  months  had  SI  and 

bly  before  the  Christian  era)  from  Alexandria,  80  days  alternately,  except  February,  which  had 

as  an  astrological  not  religious  institute.      Ac-  29  days  in  common  years  and  80  in  leap-years, 

cording  to  this,  each  of  the  twenty-four  hours  Augustus  Caesar,  however,  meddled  with  this 

of  the  day,  beginning  at  sunrise,  was  assigned  arrangement ;    for,    being   resolved  to    have 

to  one  of  the  seven  ^*  planets,*'  taken  in  the  place  in  the  calendar,  he  had  the  month  Sextilis 

then  received  order,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sun,  named  after  himself  (just  as  Julius  Cffisar  had 

Mercury,  Venus,  Moon,  continued  without  in-  named  Quintilis    after    himself),   and  added 

termption  from  day  to  day.*    The  Teutonic  another  day  to  it,  so  as  not  to  be  inferior  to 

races,  though  borrowing  the  week  from  the  the  month  of  July  in  any  respect.    This  led 

Romans,  adopted  in  place  of  Latin  names  of  to  February  being  deprived  of  one  of  its  days 

deities   those   with    which  they  were  more  and  in  order  not  to  have  three  months  of  Si 

familiar,  as  Tiw,  Woden,  Thor,  Fraya ;   the  days  each  following  one  another,  a  day  apieca 

other  days*  names  were  simply  translations,  as  was  taken  from  September  and  November  and 

Sun,  Moon,  Saturn.   Among  the  early  Romans  given  to  October  and  December.    Hence  tho 

the  mode  of  dividing  the  month  was  cumbrous  irregular  order  of  our  long  and  short  months, 

in  the  extreme,  and  it  seems  surprising  that  The  average  length  of  the  Julian  year,  aa 

such  a  system  as  that  of  calends,  nones,  and  above  stated,  was  fixed  at  865  days,  6  hoars; 

ides,  should  have  held  its  place  so  long  as  it  but  the  actual  length  of  the  solar  year  is  365 

did.     The  Greeks  divided  their  months  into  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  48  seconds.    The 

decades  of  days;    and  the  decade,  too,  was  Julian  year,  therefore,  gained  upon  the  true 

strongly  urged  for  adoption  in  the  calendar 

framed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  *  That  is.  in  brief,  if  the  now  moon  happens  on  the  iiF§t  d*T 

a^  Ao  ♦«  >%««.«  f/v«  ^^^^4-^^  i^^^^^A  ^fi  «...,^i„^  ;«  of  the  solar  year.  It  happens  on  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth 

SO  as  to  have  ten  months  mstead  of  twelve  m  g^Iar  year  next  following  so  that  the  hwar  and  the  solar  yeai 

the  year.      The  more  natural  division,  however,  after  nineteen  solar  years,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  rer- 

■ olutions  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  start  level  on  the  firti 

*  For  a  fkill  explanation  of  this  carioas  scheme.  »ee  Smith's  day  of  the  twentieth.    Though  not  absolutely  correct,  thk 

**  Dictionary  of  Christiaa  Antiquities,'*  article  "  Week.'*  cycle  Is  extremely  convenient. 
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ear  at  the  rate  of  11  tniDates,  12  seconds  dicate  the  date  of  Easter  in  each  year.    The 

.     In  the  course  of  centuries  the  dis-  Golden  Number  gives  us  the  place  of  the  year 

cy  hence  arising  began  to  shovir  itself  in  the  cycle  of  10.    The  Epact  supplies  the 

iconveniently,  and  the  popes  were  often  age  of  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 

to  effect  a  reform.    This  was  pressed  yearof  the  cycle,  and  by  inference  its  age  at  the 

on  the  ground  that  Easter  and  the  beginning  of  the  other  eighteen  years,  regard 

1  festivals  depending  on  the  time  Easter  being  always  had  to  the  century.    The  Domin- 

>rated  were  all  thrown  out  of  their  proper  ical  Letter  informs  us   upon   what  days  of 

li.    Reiterated  remonstrances  at  last  had  the  year  in  question  Sunday  falls.     But  these 

ffect.    Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  1682,  as-  methods  do  not  determine  Easter  with  entire 

by  Aloysius,  Lilius,  Clavius,  and  others,  accuracy,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 

p  the  work  and  carried  it  out  thoroughly,  the  Council  of  Nice.    The  vernal  equinox  is 

uinoxes  at  this  date  appeared  seven  days  assumed  to  be  the  21st  of  March,  at  which 

than  in  325,  when  the  Council  of  Nice  time  it  happened  to  fall  a.  d.  825,  the  date  ot 

)ld,  and  the  prevailing  rule  as  to  Easter  the  council.     Owing  to   what  is  called  the 

;abli3hed.    The  mode  adopted  of  reform-  *^  precession  of  the  equinoxes,^'  the  vernal  equi- 

I  civil  year  was  simple  and  effective.   The  nox  is  found  to  vary  from  year  to  year,  being 

year  was  gaining  on  the  true  solar  year  sometimes  on  the  20th,  and  even  the  19th  of 

rate  of  three  days  and  three  hours  in  400  March.    But  as  this  one  date  was  fixed,  for  the 

All  that  was  necessary  was  to  drop  three  purpose  in  view,  on  the  21st,  it  enables  calcu- 

that  period.   Therefore  every  centenary  lations  to  be  made  on  a  settled  basis  for  the 

hich  was  not  divisible  by  four  was  made  movable  feasts ;  and  certainly,  in  so  far,  the 

3  future  a  common   instead  of  a  leap-  laying  down  the  rule  by  the  council  was  a  good 

The  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900,  2000,  thing  for  the  Church  and  Christian  world, 

ohave  been  bissextile  or  leap-years ;  but,  The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  introduced  into 

regulation  of  the  Pope  and  his  helpers,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  into  Spain 

\rs  1700,  1800,  and  1900  were  to  receive  and  Portugal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  Pope's 

rcalation,  while  the  years  1600  and  2000  bull.    It  was  adopted  in  France  two  months 

0  be  leap-years,  as  before.  As  by  this  after,  and,  by  an  edict  of  Henry  III,  December 
i  the  Gregorian  year  is  only  twenty-  9th  was  followed  by  the  20th.  The  Roman 
conds  longer  than  the  mean  tropical,  it  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
ke  3,600  years  (if  the  world  last  so  long)  the  Low  Countries,  adopted  the  correction  in 

posterity  will  find  themselves  a  day  in  1583,  Poland  in  1686,  Hungary  in  1687.    The 

e.     The  bull  of  the  Pope  ordering  this  Protestant  parts  of  Europe  resisted,  for  more 

was  issued  February  24,  1682,  and  as  than  a  century,  the  change,  mainly  owing  to 

ar  was  now  ten  days  in  the  wrong,  it  an  unwillingness  to  receive  anything  from  the 

ade  right  by  requiring  the  6th  of  Oc-  source  whence  it  emanated.     At  last,  in  1700, 

bo  be  the  15th.    This  brings  us  to  the  Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark  and 

1  1882  which  is  the  tercentenary  of  the  Holland,  put  aside  their  prejudice  in  this  mat- 
ly  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  ter,  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
vas  stated  above,  there  is  a  lunar  calen-  copied  their  example  the  following  year.  In 
r  the  use  of  those  churches  in  Christen-  England,  an  attempt  was  made,  as  early  as 
rhich  follow  the  rule  of  the  Council  of  1584,  to  introduce  the  new  style;  but  it  failed 
1  regard  to  the  great  festival^f  Easter,  of  success.  Finally,  however,  in  1761,  an  act 
ir  cycle  is  of  course  a  necessity  for  this  was  passed  regulating  the  beginning  of  the  year 
le,  and  at  different  dates  different  cycles  for  the  future,  and  correcting  the  calendar  now 
•revalled.  The  cycle  of  Meton,  improved  in  use.  The  old  year  began  on  the  26th  of 
ippna,  introduced  at  Athens,  in  the  fifth  March.  The  act  provided  that  the  ne  w  year, 
TB. o.,  obtained  much  favor,  and  was  1752,  should  begin  January  1st;  and,  as  the 
^  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  year  was  now  eleven  days  out  of  the  way,  it  was 

As  revised  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  it  enacted  that  the  8d  of  September  should  be 

till  to  a  certain  extent  in  error,  amount-  reckoned  the  14th.     Sweden  adopted  the  Gre- 

a  day  in  excess  after  308  years.    Hence  gorian  Calendar  in  1753.    Russia,  however, 

method  was  to  be  devised  of  bringing  the  and  those  countries  where  the  Greek  Church 

year  into  harmony  with  the  Gregorian  is  predominant,  adhere  to  the  Julian  year,  or 

rear.     A  compendious  table  was  wanted  *^  old  style. ^^  as  it  is  called. 

[  the  new  moons  for  any  date  in  the  past  GUATEMALA  (RspfBiJOA  dk  Guatemala), 

ore.    The  simplest  plan  was  to  adopt  the  one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central 

for  finding  the  new  moons  which  had  America.    According  to  recent  census  returns, 

previously  in  use,  applying  to  it  the  ne-  the  population  ♦  of  the  republic  in  October, 

y  correctives.    The  *'  Golden  Number,"  1882,  was  1,226,602,   against  1,200,000   esti- 

Epact,"  the  "Dominical  Letter,"  are  the  mated  in  1875.    Of  the  number  given  for  the 

applied  to  the  Prayer- Book  tables  in  year  first  mentioned,  381,828  (185,536  males 

ction  with  this  subject.    Our  limits  do  and  196, 292  females)  were  classified  as  "not  In- 

dmit   of  details.     It  is   sufficient  to   say  *  For  statistics  relative  to  area.  terHtorlal  diTisions.  popu. 

be  united  devices  lumisned  by  tnese  in-  latlon,  etc.,  see  '*  Annual  C^cloptedla''  for  1S75  and  1880. 
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dians  " ;  the  Indian  population  stood  at  844,774  fiscal  year  1880-^81  were  as  shown  in  the  i 

(421,518  males  and  423,256  females).   The  gen-  joined  table : 

eral  movement  of  the  population  in  March,  retenui. 

1882,  was   as  follows:    births,  4,564;    deaths,     Balaooe  from  the  preceding  year...  flS: 

2,298;   and  in   April    births,  4,779;    deatbs,  ^praX?i'S^-ho^-,Wi.iV....i::::   VA 

2,482.     The  number  of  civil  marriages  reg^s-    btampedoaper JO! 

tered  in  these  two  months  was  165  and  155    ot^r  indirect  imposts « 

respectively.  Livingston,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  MonopSSI^CMitp^tor/tob^;  ite.VV.*.V.V.V. *.'.'.'.     ss 

has  been  declared  a  free  port,  and  made  the    Beimboreementd  and  interest 15' 

capital  of  the  Department  of  Izabal,  in  lieu  of    D«poiit8  ^Sl 

the  town  of  the  latter  name.  NationarBank.'.'.\*.*.*.'*.*.*.*.'.'.''*.'. ..*.'.'.'..**.'*.*.*.*.'.'.'     i7i 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General    Sondries sa 

Rufino  Barrios,  elected  May  7, 1878.    His  term         xotai *7,4TS 

of  office  was  prolonged  by  decree  of  the  Con- 

rtitutional  Assembly,  under  date  of  October    Admto..t»««n ".'!"!'°"?'!-. »2.M. 

23,  1876,  and  he  was  re-elected  March  15,    NaUonai  debt,  etc »,«* 

1880,  for  a  period  of  six  years.  r  ta?P**"**  ^®**^^""*''«  ^'  "P*^^  *"**  tobacco) la 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  D^poaS.?.™*"  ..'.'.. ".*.'.'.*.*. '.**.'.'.'.'.*.'....*.*.*.*.'.**.*'.'.     m 

Ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  F.  Cruz:  In-  Bundriesdncluding  the  spirit  and  tobacco  monopo- 

f^rinr     Dr     C)    T)\a7  \f ^ridn  •    War     OAnArAl   J  ^^  Post-Office  and  telegraphs,  Mint  charitable 

tenor,  i^r.  y.  u\az  menaa ,   w  ar,  uenerai  J .       institnUons,  police  force  of  the  capital,  etc SJi 

M.  Barrundia;  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Del-    Bakooe lU 

fino  Sanchez ;  Agriculture  and  Public  Credit,  -,  .  .                                                    IT^ 

Sefior  A.Pena;  PubUc  Works,  Seftor  M.  Her-  **' 

rera.  '^^^  balance  in  this  table  represents,  of  coqt 

The  Guatemalan  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  a  computed  surplus,  whose  preaenoe  it  is  hi 

the  United  States  was  Dr.  Lorenzo  Monttifar,*  ^  explain  where  deficits  are  the  almost  inva 

and  the  Consul-General  (for  the  Union),  at  New  aWe  rule. 

York,  is  Senor  Jacobo  Baiz.  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jd 

The  United  States  Minister  Plenipotentiary  80,  1883,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  $5,16 

to  the  five  Central  American  Republics  (and  ^96,  and  the  expenditure  as  follows: 

resident  in  Guatemala)  is  Hon.  H.  C.  Hall,  and    Executive  power.... t» 

the  United  States  Consul  at  Guatemak  City,  ^S^y  of ^F^rt'ig^  "i^                                    7? 

Dr.  F.  H.  Titus.  **  Interior  and  J usUce ST8, 

The  armed  force  of  the  country  comprises  T*        w^.^.".^.^''^^^.'.;."..'.;.V.*.;.V.V  iM 

some  2,100  men  in  active  service,  and  about  «        Pubiiij'instractionV. '.*.'.'.'.*. !'.'.. !*.'..'.*'.     fioo 

88  000  militia.  "  Public  Works 588 

rfn_  ix      *  XT-  1      i_      1  'A.'  Payments  guaranteed  by  Import  duties WJT 

The  results  of  the  annual  school  exammations     payments  guaranteed  by  export  duUes in 

testified,  as  in  preceding  years,  to  the  healthy    National  debt  (home  branch) ...  i» 

progressive  development  of  the  admirable  sys-    National  debt  ^foreign  branch) __« 

tern  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  Guatemala,         Total $&.1M 

and  now  established  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  rj^^  Minister  of  Finance  calls  attention 

warrant  the  presumption  that  government  aid  ^-^^  circumstance  of  a  conditional  indebtm 

may  soon  be  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with  ^^  ^^^  Government  to  the  unfinished  brand 

in  that  direction.     "  Forty  years  ago,    writes  ^^^  raUwaV  between  Escuintla  and  Guatemi 

a  native  journalist,  "the  estimated  annual  ex-  j^  ^^le  sum  of  $600,000,  and  to  the  line  fr 

penditures  of  the  University  of  Guatemala  did  champerico  to  Retalhulen,  now  in  process 

not  exceed  $6,600 ;  at  the  present  time  upward  construction,  in  the  sum  of  $700,000,  and  ad 

of  $80,000  are  disbursed  yearly  for  the  several  u  ^hese  eventualities  have  not  been  included 

professional  schools  in  which  are  taught  the  ^Yiq  estimated  expenditures.    Were  the  coi 

branches  that  formerly  comprised  the  univer-  gp^njing  bonds   emitted,  the  redemption 

sity  course.   Among  the  schools  just  referred  to  ^^^g^   ^^^i^  j^  ^i  probability  interfere  w 

are  not  included  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  ^^e  equilibrium  of  the  budget ;  but  what  ni 

of  agriculture  and  of  commerce,  the  annual  ^g^s  a  deficit  representing  a  step  forward 

government  outlay  for  which  is  $20,490,  $5,900,  ^^e  road  of  progress  ? " 

and  $1,920,  respectively.    In  the  report  of  the  According  to  official  reports,  the  natio 

Minister  of  Finance,  for  1881,  the  total  expendi-  ^^^^  ^j^  January  1,  1880,  stood  as  follows : 

tare  for  public  instruction  figures  at  $360,089,  p^j^^.     ^  .  ^                                               I3  g^^^ 

against  but  $245,695.   Measures  had  been  taken  Homedebt. .  .'.'*.*.'.'.'.'.'.*.*.'.*.".*.*.'.'.**.'.'.*.*.*.'.'.'*.'.'.*.".'  4,'o2», 

for  extending  the  scope  of  the  National  Library ;  *7Mr 

an  additional  librarian  had  been  appointed,  and         ^®*** * w^^^ 

a  catalogue  of  the  volumes  contained  in  the  in-  By  Jnnuary  1,  1882,  it  had  been  reduced 

stitution  was  in  course  of  preparation.  $7,139,169. 

Statistios.— The  amounts  and  branches  of  In  1882  an  arrangement  was  entered  i 

the  national  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  between  the  Government  and  the  holden 

e  Resigned  in  August,  188S.  *  See  "  Annual  Cydopsedla  '*  for  1S81,  p.  880. 
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ebt  bonds,  for  the  gradual  redemption  passed  at  Albany  on  June  6,  1882,  and  called 
).  The  interest,  meantime,  was  reduced  the  *^  Central  American  Pacific  Railway  and 
to  6  per  cent;  and  the  bondholders  Transportation  Company."  A  project  is  talked 
to  aavance  to  the  Government  10  of  to  connect  the  Salvador  port  of  La  Union 
it  on  the  bonds,  whereby  the  national  with  the  Guatemala  system  of  railways,  and 
y  would  benefit  by  an  accretion  of  another  of  extending  the  latter  system  from 
)0.  As  a  proof  of  the  stringency  of  the  Guatemala  city  to  the  Atlantic  port  of  Santo 
1  Guatemala,  however,  it  may  be  stated  Tom&s,  thereby  completing  railway  communi- 
e  payment  of  the  monthly  drawing  of  cation  between  either  ocean,  to  the  incalculable 
ktional  Lottery  for  August  was  post-  advantage  of  the  two  republics  thus  united, 
until  September  15th,  a  circamstance  A  line  of  horse-car  railroad  from  Guatemala 
I;hat  tima  unprecedented  in  the  four  city  to  the  suburb  Jocotenango  was  to  be 
f  the  existence  of  the  institution.  completed  in  September.  Branch  lines  were 
exports  from  Guatemala  for  the  year  to  be  extended  through  the  principal  thorough- 
ere  of  the  total  value  of  $4,084,000 ;  fares  of  the  capital.  There  were  in  1881  up- 
I  imports  of  the  total  value  of  $8,665,-  ward  of  8,600  miles  of  telegraph  established, 
*he  ooffee  sent  out  of  the  country  was  with  sixty-three  offices.  The  number  of  dis- 
ralue  of  $8,645,220 ;  and  other  minor  patches  was  222,456,  of  which  56,608  were  on 
were  represented  by  the  following  tig-  official  service,  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
lidea,  $106,879 ;  wool,  $48,000 ;  India-  tures  were  $51,498,  and  $98,230,  respectively. 
$75,271 ;  cochineal,  $45,077 ;  specie,  The  vexed  question  of  limits  with  Mexico 
i7.  On  comparing  these  results  with  has  at  last  been  settled,  to  the  mutual  satisfao- 
)r  1878,*  a  marked  decrease  in  some  of  tion  of  both  countries.  President  Barrios,  ac- 
pments  will  be  observed  in  the  later  of  companied  by  some  of  his  Cabinet  ministers, 
»  years.  The  cochineal  exported  in  visited  the  United  States  in  July,  for  the  pur- 
>r  instance,  shows  a  value  of  but  $45,-  pose  of  obtaining  the  good  offices  of  President 
bile  that  shipped  in  1878  was  of  the  Arthur  as  arbitrator.  A  convention  was  signed 
f  $220,000.  Again,  in  1878,  there  were  by  the  representatives  of  the  negotiating  re- 
nd indigo  exports  of  the  respective  val-  publics  (Sefior  Romero  representing  Mexico), 
$110,600,  and  $1,800;  and  these  com-  the  main  articles  of  which  preliminary  docu- 
9  do  not  figure  at  all  among  the  exports  ment  are  briefly  as  follows : 
I.  Indeed,  a  period  of  general  commer-  1.  The  Republic  of  Guatemala  relinquishes 
iression  seems  to  have  set  in  for  Guate-  her  claim  to  the  State  of  Chiapas  and  its  De- 

I  common  with  other  Spanish-American  partment  of  Soconuzco. 

$9.    In  regard  to  coffee,  for  example,  2.  The  definitive  treaty  of  limits  between 

if  staple  of  export,  Guatemalan  shippers  Mexico  and  Gnatemala  will  be  concluded  on 

that  the  present  low  price  of  that  ar-  the  ground  that  Chiapas  and  Soconuzco  form 

all  the  markets  of  the  world  has  com-  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 

demoralized  business,  causing  the  ruin  8.  The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  satisfied  with 

f  and  hampering  all.  Until  either  coffee  the  expressed  appreciation  of  its  conduct  on 

to  its  normal  value,  or  other  agricul-  the  part  of  Mexico,  and  the  acknowledgment  by 

rudncts  now  being  cultivated  begin  to  the  latter  that  the  ends  held  in  view  by  Gua- 

i  fresh  wealth,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  temala  on  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  pre- 

x>  really  prosperous  times.  ceding  articles  were  noble  and  honorable,  will 

181  the  number  of  vessels  entered  at  claim  no  pecuniary  indemnity  or  compensation 

3ral  ports  of  the  republic  was  as  fol-  for  the  surrender  of  rights  as  above  stipulated. 

33  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  of  202,242  4.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 

ind  73  sailing-vessels,  of  an  aggregate  line  of  demarkation,  and  the  necessity  of  ap- 

II  tons.  The  clearances  were  approxi-  peal  to  a  third  party,  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
of  an  equal  number.  The  railway  from  will  jointly  request  the  arbitration  of  the  Presi- 
i6,  the  principal  port  of  the  republic  on  dent  of  the  United  States. 

ntic  coast,  to  the  capital,  has  been  in  5.  In  fixing  the  dividing  line,  the  general 

>n  for  nearly  two  years  from  the  first-  rule  of  the  uti  possidetis  will  be  observed,  save 

led  point  to  Escuintla;  and  work  on  where  it  may  be  de:»irable  to  follow  natural 

aainder  (from  Escuintla  to  Guatemala  lines.    And,  pending  the  final  determination  of 

Ls  been  carried  on,  though  not  nninter-  said  line,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  will 

y,  ever  since.  '  The  Guatemala  Central  respect  the  present  possessions  of  the  other. 

d  Company  has  been  succeeded  in  its  6.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 

y  and  franchises  by  a  new  corporation,  of  Mexico    and  Guatemala  bind    themselves 

ed  in  the  United   States  under  a  law  hereby  to  sign,  in  Mexico  city,  and  not  later 

tban  six  months  from  this  date,  the  final  trea- 

See  "  Anniud  CydopadU"  to  1879,  p.  468.  ty,  on  the  bases  herein  expressed. 
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HARVESTS  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  1882. 
A  volame  published  aDnuallj  by  M.  Estienne, 
of  Marseilles,  France,  coDtains  reports  of  the 
harvests  of  the  year  from  fourteen  countries  in 
all,  thirteen  of  these  being  corn-growing  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Fbanoe  naturally  receives  fullest  attention. 
Reports  are  given  from  89  departments  against 
90  of  tlie  year  preceding,  accompanied  by  a 
colored  map  marking  the  state  of  the  wheat- 
crop  in  each.  In  20  departments  the  wheat- 
crop  is  marked  very  good  ;  in  47  it  is  good  ;  in 
11  it  is  fairly  good;  in  10  it  is  middling;  and  in 
1  only  it  is  had.  The  year  preceding  the  crop 
was  very  good  in  3  departments,  good  in  30, 
fairly  good  in  23,  medium  in  24,  and  bad  in 
10.  In  1880  the  figures  were:  5  very  good, 
17  good,  26  fairly  good,  16  medium,  and  6  bad. 
From  these  figures  it  plainly  appears  that  the 
reports  of  1882  are  better  than  those  of  either 

1881  or  1880.  Oats  are  reported  on  from  88 
departments.  In  22  the  crops  are  very  good, 
in  56  good,  in  2  fairly  good  and  1  passable,  and 
in  7  medium.  In  1881  the  reports  gave  only  6 
very  good,  21  good,  18  fairly  good,  26  medium, 
10  bad  (81  departments).  Thus,  the  oat-crop, 
1882,  is  more  largely  reported  and  generally 
superior  to  the  previous  year.  Maize  is  not 
largely  grown,  there  beiug  reports  from  only 
86  departments,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France, 
against  25  departments  in  1881,  and  33  in 
1880.  In  2  departments  it  is  very  good,  in  25 
good,  in  3  fairly  good,  in  5  medium,  in  one 
very  medium.  This  is  much  better  than  was 
reported  in  1881.  The  crop,  however,  was  a 
very  good  one  in  1890,  there  being  3  depart- 
ments very  good,  19  good,  5  fairly  good,  6  me- 
dium. Reports  on  rye  are  given  from  77  de- 
partments ;  of  these  6  are  very  good,  52  good, 
10  fairly  good,  1  passable,  7  medium,  1  bad. 
In  1881  this  crop  was  very  good  in  6  depart- 
ment49,  good  in  19,  fairly  good  in  17,  medium 
in  16,  bad  in  5,  very  bad  in  2.  In  1880  in  11 
departments  it  was  very  good,  in  53  good,  in  6 
fairly  good,  in  8  medium.    Thus  the  crop  in 

1882  is  superior  to  that  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  Barley  is  reported  upon  from  76  de- 
partments, as  against  70  in  1881 ;  of  these  15 
are  very  good,  46  good,  9  fairly  good,  4  medi- 
um, 1  bad,  1  very  bad.  The  report  of  1881 
gave  8  departments  very  good,  33  good,  13 
fairly  good,  1  passable,  14  medium,  1  bad.  In 
1880  the  crop  was  very  good  in  26  depart- 
ments, good  in  40,  fairly  good  in  5,  and  medium 
in  3.  Thus,  as  it  appears,  the  crop  is  good,  but 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  two  years  ago.  The 
whole  of  the  figures  on  the  various  crops 
show  that  the  harvest  of  1882  is  superior, 
taken  all  round,  to  either  of  the  two  previous 
years.  With  the  one  exception  of  barley,  all 
the  crops  are  better,  while  wheat  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  year  yet  reported  on. 


Great  BsiTAiN.—In  estimating  the  bai 
of  1882  in  Great  Britain,  inquiries  on  the  t 
of  the  crops  were  sent  largely  to  farmers  a 
ally  engaged  in  growing  them,  and  Uiey  i 
asked  to  give  their  opinions  by  numbers, 
being  taken  as  representing  an  average, 
all,  414  answers  were  sent  in,  and  these  f<] 
the  following  picture  of  the  crops,  the  fig 
from  a  similar  return  last  year  being  given 
comparison : 
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So  far  as  the  English  counties  are  concen 
the  following  are  Sie  figures  representing 
three. leading  cereal  crops,  100  representini 
average : 
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Allowing  that  the  wheat-crop  for  1882  is  oi 
10,000,000  quarters  for  consumption,  thisk 
England  (if  the  wants  of  the  country  for 
forthcoming  year  be  put  at  24,000,000  qnar 
dependent  upon  foreign  supply  for  14,00( 
quarters.    The  crops  generally  are  describ* 
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for  the  last  seven  or  more  years.  Re-  Potatoes  yielded  a  fine  crop.  Wheat  was  he- 
rn Scotland  give  the  wheat  as  vigoroos,  tween  good  and  middling,  with  rast  which 
»nd  the  average  for  quality  and  quan-  showed  itself  in  certain  areas.  Rye  and  oats 
rley  suffered  for  lack  of  dry  and  warm  gave  a  good  yield. 

A  larger  than  usual  acreage  of  oats  Austria- Hunqaby. — In  the  early  part  of  the 

n,  and  the  yield  is  considerably  be-  year  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  but  during 

average.    Potatoes  were  fine  every-  the  blooming  and  earing  time  it  was  very  fine, 

ud  yielded  an  abundant  harvest.    In  There  was  a  smaller  acreage  under  cereals  than 

;old  and  damp  weather  diminished  the  usual,  but  potatoes  and  beans  yielded  excellent 

the  year.     As  at  the  blooming-time  crops.     Wheat  was  good  both  in  quality  and 

ther  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  as  rust  quantity,  the  weight  being  78  to*82  kilogrammes 

appearance  in  many  fields,  the  wheat-  per  hectolitre  (i.  e.,  170  to  180  pounds  avoirdu- 

decidedly  under  average.     Oats  and  pois  per  2i  bushels).    Oats  are  described  as  a 

ive  a  fair  average,  and  potatoes  about  fair  harvest,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  the 

).    The  acreage  planted  was  one  third  grain  showing  a  weight  of  47  to  48  kilogrammes 

n  in   1881,   which   was  perhaps  the  per  hectolitre  (i.  e.,  104  to  106  pounds  per  2} 

nd  best  crop  ever  obtained.  bushels).    Maize  yielded  well.    Rye  was  mid- 

. — ^The  reports  stated  that  the  harvest  dling  as  to  quantity,  quality  good,  weight  70 

vas  bad.    Barley  was  poor  on  the  dry  to  72  kilogrammes  per  hectolitre  (i.  e.,  154  to  158 

It  elsewhere  good.      The  reason  given  pounds  per  2f  bushels).    Barley  was  good,  so 

y  season,  and  the  lack  of  water  for  ir-  far  as  quantity  goes,  but  of  middling  quality, 

For  the  same  reason  it  was  impossi-  weight  varying  from  61  to  67  kilogrammes 

w  any  wheat  on  the  dry  lands,  and  on  per  hectolitre  (i.  e.,  134  to  146  pounds  per  2} 

nds  the  crop  was  poor.    All  crops  in  bushels). 

ntry  for  the  year  were  poor,  from  Tukkish  Pbovinoes  on  thk  Daiotbe. — The 

reports  from  this  region  are  very  satisfactory. 

CTM. — The  weather  and  temperature  in  After   seed-time  the  temperature  was  regu- 

were  very  favorable  and  the  harvest  lar,  though  previously  it  had  been  very  dry. 

t.    There  was  an  average  acreage  of  A  larger  than  usual  acreage  was  planted,  and 

nd  the  yield  was  good.    Oats  and  rye  the  result  has  been  excellent.     Wheat  is  very 

ported  to  be  good.    Barley  yielded  good  for  quantity,  while  the  grain  ^is  of  fine 

t  the  color  was  bad  and  the  grain  quality  and  heavy.    Oats  are  a  good  average 

Potatoes  were  abundant,  and  no  re-  crop,  but  the  acreage  is  a  little  less  than  in 

»  given  of  disease  anywhere.  1881.    A  good  crop  of  maize  was  gathered  in. 

vXD. — Elaborate  tables  are  given  of  the  Rye  was  very  good,  and  of  a  more  satisfactory 

the  various  provinces.     Wheat  is  re-  quality  than  the  previous  year ;   weight  also 

0  be  good  both  for  quality  and  quan-  good.  Barley  was  very  fine  for  quality,  with 
fe,  though  poor  for  quantity,  is  very  heavy  grain,  though  a  little  lighter  than  in 

quality.    Barley,  according  to  the  re-  1881.     The  reports  just  given  were  chiefly 

aries  for  quantity  in  different  prov-  from  Salonica.    Reports  from  other  provinces 

it  everywhere  quality  is  pronounced  agree  with  these  in  the  main.    In  some  places 

)ats  are  about  the  same,  being  slightly  rains  caused  slight  damage  at  harvest-time, 

r  quality.    The  colza  bean  (graines  de  but  the  result  in  substance  is  the  same.    Maize 

a  varied  crop,  as  is  also  that  of  hemp  and  beans  yielded  an  abundant  su])ply. 

cU  lin\  good  and  bad  reports  being  Russia. — Several  reports  came  from  Russia, 

[ual  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  One  from  Odessa  declared  the  harvest  to  be 

I,  on  the  whole,  yielded  a  poor  crop.  generally  an  average  one.    Oats  were  good, 

iN Y. — Very  favorable    reports    come  and  wheat  heavy.    Rye  was  mostly  middling ; 

rmany.    The  acreage  sown  was  about  in  some  cases  bad.    Barley  was  reported  mid- 

e  as  in  preceding  years.    Wheat,  oats,  dling,  but  in  many  districts  (Kherson   and 

md  rye  were  each  and  all  good,  both  Southern   Bessarabia  being    especially  men- 

tity  yielded  and  for  quality  and  weight  tioned)  none  at  all  is  grown.     Other  reports. 

The  potato-crop  \^as  also  good.  however,  were  generally  more    satisfactory, 

. — ^The  reports  from  Italy  on  the  ce-  and  one  from  Taganrog  stated  that  no  com- 

icribe  them  as  excellent  both  for  quali-  plaint  could  properly  be  made  in  respect  to 

reight.    The  yields  also  were  satisfac-  the  harvest  of  1882. 

'^heat  is  reckoned  as  superb,  and  weight  Taking  these  reports  altogether,  it  is  plain 

Oats  and  barley  were  very  good ;  but  that  never  before  (at  least  during  the  period 

m-crop  did  not  prove  so  abundant  as  that  these  reports  have  been  collected)  has  the 

ed.  harvest  in  Europe  been  so  uniformly  good. 

XBLAND. — On  the  whole,  the  weather  Usually  there  has  been  a  deficiency,  but  in 

ir  was  unfavorable.      There  was  no  1882  there  is  no  deficiency  reported,  and  no 

severe  frosts  in  the  winter  of  1881-  apparent  danger  of  lack  of  food-products. 

1  true,  but  in  the  sunmier  there  was  too  Unitkd  States  op  Amebioa. — Looking  at 
lin,  and  before  that  it  was  far  too  dry.  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  year  1882  has 
t  crops  an  average  acreage  was  sown,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  abundant,  if 
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not  the  roost  abandant,  jear  od  record.    In 

1881  there  waa  a  deficiency  eaat  of  the  Rooky 
MouDtuns,  wben  the  yiald  of  Indian  com 
fell  off  more  than  600,000,000  buahela  aa 
against  the  previoua  year's  yield.  Tbe  wheat- 
crops  alao  fell  off  118,000,000  busbela.  But 
the  crops  of  1882  exceeded  in  abondance. 
Tbe  yield  of  wheat  is  reported  to  be  over 
600,000,000  bushela.  Com  is  eatimated  by 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  1,1180,000,000  bash- 
ela,  and  by  other  aQtboritlea  aa  high  as  1,B00,- 
000,000  bushels.  From  the  moat  reliable 
eouroes  it  is  ascertained  that  the  United  States 
have  produced  440.000,000  buBhels  more  of 
com,  and  130,000,000  busbela  more  of  wheat, 
in  1883,  than  in  1881.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that 
American  flour,  mode  from  the  choice  grades 
of  spring  wheat,  has  of  late  yearn  become  an 
Important  item  among  «xporta  from  the  United 
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Teats  of  1983  are  good  beyond  all  preTiom 
record,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  laj 
deficiency  in  tbe  food-prod  nets  needful  fortii«  . 
support  of  life  throat;hout  the  world. 

IlILI^  BmnAuis  HiBNEi,  American  staCti-  j 
man  and  jurist,  was  bom  in  Jaaper  CoQDtr,  j 
Ga.,  September  14,  1823  i  and  died  at  liis  re^-  I 
denoo,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  August  16,  188!, 
having  almoat  completed  his  fifty-ninth  year.  J 
He  received  hia  early  education  at  tbe  school  oi  L 
the  Rev.  Hr.  Corbin,  at  Corinlh,  Heard  Countr,  | 
Ga.    He  entered  the  University  of  Georgia  in  fl 
1841.  and  graduated  there  in  1844,  taking  tbe  i 
first  honor,  and  delivering  the  valedictory  on-  ' 
tion,  in  which  be  gave  proiniae  of  hia  remi^- 
able  power  aa  an  orator,  receiving  tbe  en-    -■ 
tbosiastic  applause  of  William  C.  Preston,  of 
Sooth   Carolina,    and    of  Judge   Berrien,  ol 
Georgia,  who  happened  to  be  present.    Soon 
after  be  left  ooUego,  he  was  admitted  to  Ht 


States.    Tbe  shipments  grew  from  2,000  000  bar  and  in  a  very  short  time  rose  to  a  place  ill 

harrela  ia  1868,  to  4,000,000  in  18TI1    and  the  front  rank  of  the  professioo     In  IBAli 

8,000,000  in  1881.    In  1882  they  reached  from  bemg  then  twenty  eight  years  of  age,  he  wa# 

9,000,000  to  10,000,000  barrels.  elected  to  the  Lower  Hooae  of  tbe  General 

Thus  it  appears  tme  of  America,  aa  well  aa  Assembly,  from  Troup  County.    From  that 

of  Europe,  that  in  this  great  continent  the  bar-  time  until  1860  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader 
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Wliig  party  in  Georgia,  and  as  one  of  tive  in  cancerous  affections,  but  they  failed  to 

It  earnest  champions  of  the  Union  cause,  benefit  him.    He  tlien  determined  to  return  to 

1  to  slavery  agitation  and  secession.  Georgia,  saying :  *^  Whatever  God  may  have  in 

lis  State  seceded,  in  1861,  he  acquiesced  the  future,  I  am  willing  to  bear  without  a  mur- 

kction,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  mur.    But,  if  I  must  die,  I  will  go  back  to  the 

var  he  was  prominent  and  active  in  his  old  State  that  gave  roe  birth,  and  die  on  her 

.  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  soil,  and  among  my  own  people."    From  the 

•sition  to  reunion.     From  1865  to  1870  day  of  his  return  to  Atlanta  he  gradually  sank. 

z  every  proper  occasion  to  expose  the  For  a  month  before  his  death  his  power  of 

e  and  impolicy  of  the  '^  reconstruction  articulation  was  almost  gone.     He  was  obliged 

es,"  publishing  his  famous  **  Notes  on  to  resort  to  a  writing-pad  to  make  known  his 

aation."    For  two  years,  from  1870  to  wishes.    When  his  throat  became  so  constrict- 

le  withdrew  from  public  life,  advising  ed  that  he  could  no  longer  swallow  nourish- 

ple  to  ^*  accept  the  situation,"  resistance  ment  of  any  kind,  he  realized  that  his  end 

0  longer  possible.  In  1872  he  supported  was  near,  made  his  will,  and  prepared  to  bid 
eeley  for  the  presidency.  In  1875  he  farewell  to  all  earthly  things.  A  few  hours 
)cte(l  to  Congress  as  Representative  of  before  his  death,  when  he  was  rapidly  sinking, 
ith  District.  In  1876  he  was  re-elected,  and  had  not  spoken  a  word  for  many  days,  or 
lile  occupying  a  seat  in  the  House  of  written  a  word  for  many  hours,  his  pastor.  Rev. 
mtatives,  was  elected  United  States  Clement  A.  Evans,  reports  that  *^  the  light  of 
',  defeating  Hon.  Thomas  Norwood  and  life  came  full  into  his  eyes  once  more,  and  with 
emor  James  M.  Smith.  As  an  orator  a  slight  effort  he  spoke  out  in  clear,  full,  and 
istitutional  lawyer  he  had  few  eouals  even  triumphant  accent,  the  deathless  legend 
superior  in  either  branch  of  the  Federal  of  a  soul  conquering  in  Christ,  and  in  full  view 
;ure.  His  fame  as  a  jurist  and  as  an  of  heaven — *  Almost  home  I ' "  His  death,  on 
;e  before  a  jury  was  fully  equal  to  his  the  19th  of  August,  was  felt  as  a  personal  be- 
an orator ;  and  some  of  his  speeches  reavement  in  every  part  of  the  State.    Never 

>rtant  cases  in  the  courts  are  often  cited  was  a  public  man  more  sincerely  or  universally 

nbers  of  the  bar  as  masterpieces  of  lamented.     His  funeral  at  Atlanta,  on  the  20th 

While  intensely  Southern  in  his  feel-  of  August,  was  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
id  ever  ready  to  enter  the  lists  in  de-  course  of  people — by  all  the  State  officials,  by 
f  Southern  honor  or  Southern  rights,  a  large  delegation  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
not  sectional  in  his  views.  The  Union  gress,  by  the  Chancellor  and  Faculty  of  the 
the  Constitution  strictly  construed,  a  University  of  Georgia,  and  by  delegations  from 
f  co-equal  States  enjoying  all  the  rights  the  bar  and  from  all  the  principal  cities  and 
government,  were  the  bases  of  his  po-  towns  in  the  State.  The  houses  along  the  route 
reed.  His  speech  in  the  House  in  reply  to  the  cemetery  were  draped  in  mourning,  the 
Blaine's  attack  on  the  South  as  respon-  flags  were  at  half-mast,  the  business  houses 
r  the  alleged  "  atrocities  at  Anderson-  closed,  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  tolled  at 
ind  his  speech  in  the  Senate  in  denun-  intervals,  and  the  silence  in  the  thronged  streets, 
of  Mr.  Mahone's  coalition  with  the  and  the  sorrowful  countenances  of  the  people, 
can  party,  are  probably  the  most  re-  showed  how  truly  they  loved  and  mourned  the 
le  forensic  efforts  of  his  congressional  illustrious  dead. 

In  1878-79  he  experienced  some  un-  HUNGARY.     (See  Austbia-Hunoabt.) 

1  from  what  was  thought  to  be  a  little  HURLBUT,  Major-General  Stephen  A.. 
on  the  left  side  of  his  tongue.  For  United  States  Minister  to  Peru,  died  on  April 
of  a  year  he  paid  little  attention  to  it ;  8d.     He  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Novem- 

the  sore  became  more  aggravated,  he  ber  29,  1815,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian 

medical  advice  and  was  treated  at  first  clergyman,  from  whom  he  received  his  educa- 

moeopathic  physician,  who  pronounced  tion.    He  studied  law,  and  practiced  his  pro- 

)  a  ^*  benign  ulcer."   After  ei^ht  months  fession  in  his  native  city  until  the  breaking  out 

treatment,  and  finding  the  affection  was  of  the  Florida  War,  in  which  he  served  as 

ttg  rapidly  worse,  he  consulted  tl^e  fa-  a(\jutant  in  a  South  Carolina  regiment.     He 

)r.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,   who  pro-  removed  to  Belvidere,  Boone  County,  111.,  in 

i  the  disease  cancer  of  the  tongue.    He  1845,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.    He 

erated  on  with  the  knife  three  times,  represented  his  district  several  times  in  the 

a  July  21, 1881,  and  March  20, 1882,  and  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 

le  last  operation,  by  which  the  whole  Constitutional  Convention   in  1847.    At  the 

ras  removed,  in  the  hope,  which  proved  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  was  ap- 

lat  thereby  the  whole  cancerous  taint  pointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  was  in  com- 

e  eradicated.  Dr.  Gross  declared  the  case  mand  at  various  points  in  Missouri  from  May, 

lopeless.    The  sufferings  of  the  distin-  1861,  to  February,  1862,  when  he  was  appoint- 

patient  were  at  times  excruciating,  but  ed  commandant  of  Fort  Donelson.    He  was  in 

»  them  with  the  patience  and  fortitude  command  of  the  Fourth  Division  when  the 

)  Christian.   He  went  to  Eureka  Springs,  army  moved  up  the  Tennessee,  and  was  the 

craters  are  said  to  be  marvelously  cura-  first  to  land  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  which  ho  held 
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for  a  week  alone.    He  was  promoted  to  mijor-  Fourth  Illinois  District,  and  was  re-elected  to 

general  for  meritorioas  condact  at  the  battle  the  Forty-iburth  Oongress.    In  1881  be  was 

of  Sbiloh,  and  tilled  various  important  mili-  appointed  Minister  to  Peru,  in  place  of  J.  P. 

tarj  positions  in  the  West  and  South  through-  Christiancy.    In  tbis  position  be  came  promi- 

out  the  war.    In  1869  be  was  made  Minister  nently  before  the  public  for  a  time  in  connec- 

to  Colombia,  in  which  position  he  was  retained  tion  with  the  Peruvian  and  Obilian  policj  of 

until  1873,  when  he  was  elected,  as  a  Republi-  Mr.  Blaine.    He  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  W.  E 

can,  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  from  the  Hurlbut,  of  the  New  York  "  World." 


ILLINOIS.    State  Government. — The  fol-  the  center  of  Polk  Street  and  the  center  of  Macdertw 

lowmg  were  the  Steteotfioere  during  the  year:  ^^^^ 

Governor,  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Repubhcan ;  Lieu-  t^,i^    Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  w'ard.  in  thi 

tenant-Governor,  John  M.  Hamilton ;  Secretary  city  of  Chicago,  and  that  part  of  the  Eighth  Waniin 

of  State,  Henry  D.  Dement ;  Treasurer,  Edward  the  dty  of  CnicMo  whicn  is  norUi  of  the  center  of 

Rutz ;  Auditor,  Charies  P.  Swigert ;  Attorney-  I*olk  Street  and  the  wntw  of  Macalester  Place. 


Agriculture,  Samuel  D.  Fisher ;  Railroad  Com-  Schaumbuiv,    Hanover,    New    Trier,    Northfeld, 

missioners,  William  H.  Smith,  George  M.  Bogue,  >Vheeling,  Palatme,  Barrington,  Cicero,  and  Proviso, 

and  William  H.  Robinson    Judiciary :  Supreme  ""pifth'^Di.trict :  The  counties  of  Lake,  McHenrr, 

Court,  Chief  Justice,  Pmkney  II.  Walker;  As-  Boon,  De  Kalb,  and  Kane. 

sociate  Justices,  Alfred  M.  Craig,  John  Schol-        Sixth  District :  th^  counties  of  Winnebago,  Ste- 

field,  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  John  M.  Scott,  John  H.  phenson,  Jo  Daviess,  Ogle,  and  Carroll. 

Mulkey,  and  Benjamin  R  Sheldon.  ,  H 'nT^u^r^i  ^Ift^""  "  """'  """^ 

Leqislatube,  bPEOiAL  Session. —  Lhe  Legis-        Eighth  DUtrict:  the  counties  of  La  Salle,  KenM 

lature  was  convened  in  special  session  on  the  Grundy,  Will^  and  Du  Page. 

28d  of  March  by  the  Governor,  for  the  follow-        Nintn  Distnct ;  the  counties  of  Kankakee,  Iroquois, 

inir  purposes  *  Ford,  Linngston,  Woodford,  and  Marshall. 
°  ^     '^^         '  Tenth  Distriot :  the  counties  of  Peoria,  Knox,  Stark, 

1.  To  apportion  the  State  into  senatorial  districts,  and  Fulton. 

2.  To  apportion  the  State  into  congressional  dis-  Eleventh  District :  the  counties  of  Bock  Island, 
tricts,  ana  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Representa-  Mercer.  Henderson,  Warren,  Hancock,  McDonougli, 
tives  therein.  and  Scnuylcr. 

8.  To  provide  for  submitting  to  a  vote  of  tihe  people        Twelfth  District :   the    counties  of  Caw,  Brown, 

of  tlie  State,  at  the  next  general  election,  the  proi)08i-  Adams,  Pike,  Scott,  Greene,  Jersey,  and  Calhoun, 
tion  for  the  transfer  ot  the  Hlinois  and  Michigan        Thirteenth  District:    the    counties   of    Taze\rell, 

Canal  to  the  United  States.  Mason,  Menard,  Sanj^amon,  Moi^gan^  and  Christian. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  Fourteenth  District :  the  counties  of  McLean, 
to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  revision  of  De  Witt,  Piatt,  Macon,  and  Logan. 

the  law  in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence.  Fifteenth  District :    the  counties  of  Coles,  Edgar, 

5.  To  appropriate  one  half  of  the  interest  of  the  Douglas,  Vermilion,  and  Champaign. 

College  and  Seminary  Fimd  for  the  ordinary  expenses        Sixteenth  District :    the  counties  of  Cumberland, 

of  the  State  Normal  Universitj.  Clark,  Jasper,  Crawford,  Clay,  Richland,  Lawrence, 

6.  To  make  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Wayne,  Edwards^  and  Wabash. 

special  session  of^the  General  Assembly.  Seventeenth  district :  the  counties  of  Maoou|)in, 
•^  .  :•  .  .  ^M  xi.  n^-L.  *  tr  Montgomery,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  Efl^ham,  and  Jay- 
It  remained  m  session  until  the  6tb  of  May.  ette.  ^       •"  "^ '  ^       * 

Six  acts  and  three  joint  resolutions  were  passed,        Eighteenth  District :  the  counties  of  Bond,  Madison, 

the  chief  of  which  were  the  congressional  and  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  and  Washington, 

senatorial  apportionment  acts,  the  act  appro-  ,  Ninet^nth  District :  the  counUes  of  Marion  Cbn- 

•  *•         «    t  1*    i^*i,^  :«*^«ri*.  ^^«.i,^  nJrii^^^  ton,  Jeflerson,  Franklm,  Hamilton,  Wbite,  Saline, 

pnating  one  half  of  the  interest  of  the  College  OalUtin,  and  Aordin. 

and  Seminary  Fund  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of       Twentieth  District:  the  counties  of  Perry,  Kap- 

tbe  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at  Nor-  dolph,  Jackson,  Williamson,  Union,  Johnson,  Pope, 

mal,  the  act  ceding  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Alexander,  Pulaski,  and  Massac 
Canal  to  the  United  States,  and  the  memorial        For  senatorial  purposes  the  State  was  di- 

to  Oongress  in  regard  to  the  Hennepin  CanaL  yided  into  fifty-one  districts,  each  entitled  to 

The  fourth  proposition  was  not  acted  upon,  one   Senator  and   three   Kepresentatives,  of 

The  congressional  districts  are  as  follow :  which  ten  districts  are  in  Cook  County,  which 

First  District :  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  includes  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  following  are 

Wards  in  the  citvof  Chicago,  and  the  towns  of  River-  ^jje  principal  provisions  of  the  act  ceding  the 

Bide,  Hvde  Park,  Lake,    Lyons,    Calumet,  Worth,  .-„-f.        *^      *^  o 

Palos,  Lemon t,  Thornton,  Bremen,  OrUmd,  Bloom,  ^anai . 
and  Rich,  in  the  countv  of  Cook.  That  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  its  ri^ht  of 

Second  District :   the  Fiflh,  SLxth,  and  Seventh  way  and  all  its  appurtenances,  and  all  right,  title,  and 

Wards  in  the  city  of  Chicajo.  and  that  part  of  the  interest  which  the  State  may  now  have  in  any  reid 

Eighth  Ward  in  the  city  of  Chicago  which  is  south  of  estate   coded   to    the    State   by  the   United  States 
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1   purposes,  be  and  are  hereby  ceded  to  the  The  balance  in  the  State  Treasnrr 

States  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  main-  October  1,  1882,  deducting  all 

an  eiilaiied  canal  and  waUr-way  from  Lake  ^^"TJ*  ooUtandlng,  was : 

n  to  tho  niinoia  and  MUsiHsmni  Rivera  And     General  Revenue  Fund $2,949,094  84 

n  lo  inc  iiimois  ^a  Mwsi^ippi  Kivers,  ana    gj^  jj^^^,  p^^^j 267,014  63 

lion  la  made  upon  the  condition  that  the  Unit-  Military  Fund                                     1T,56C  09 

IS  shall,  within  five  jears  firom  the  time  this  1 

»  effect,  accent  this   grant,  and    thereidter  Totalbalanoe $8,233,676  0<S 

n  the  said  canal  and  water-way  for  the  purpose 

d.  Li  case  the  United  States  shall  accept  *^  There  is,*'  says  the  Governor  in  his  mes- 
mt.  it  is  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  sage  to  the  Legislature,  "  a  considerable  bal- 
kiall  be  enlarged  in  8uch  maimer  as  Congress  ^nce  of  General  Revenue  Fund  in  excess  of 
!ternune,  and  be  mamtamed  as  a  national  ^k«*  „ 'n  u«  ..  ^  j  *  •  »•  •  * 
ray  for  Commercial  purposes,  to  be  used  by  ^"**  ^^^  ^®  needed  to  pay  existing  appropria- 
ons,  without  discrimination,  under  such  rules  tions,  some  of  which  will  be  available  to  re- 
ulations  as  Congress  may  prescribe ;  and  tlie  duce  the  amount  to  be  raised  on  the  levy  of 
ite  aforesaid,  hereby  conveved  to  the  United  1888  for  general  revenue  purposes." 
shall  be  used,  and  the  avaife  thereof  applied,  jj,  Governor  estimates  the  amounts  re- 
rout  the  objects  ofthis  grant,  and  for  no  other  .  \  ^^^*"^\  «ov.t»a«uv.c»  i;w«  *uu  u^wj  i^ 
,  in  such  manner  as  Congress  may  determine,  quired  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  all  pur- 
act  shall  not  take  effect  until  it  shall  first  have  poses,  for  the  two  years  1883  and  1884,  as  fol- 
bmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  low : 

at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  ^R  general  state  purposes. 
I  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1882,  and  have  been 

d  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  polled  at  such  Expenses  of  the  several  departmenta  not  enu- 
merated below — 

Legislative $272,000 

memorial    relating   to  the  Hennepin         Executive 46o,ooo 

isked  "  the  Congress  of  the  United  States         J"d*<^ ^^1,000 

horize,  provide  for,  and  direct,  at  its  $1,293,000 

t    session,    an    early    construction    of   a  Ordinary  expenses,  repaira,  improvements  and  con- 

'«»  ^^.».»y!.»;»i  ».«.»^a»«  A.^.M  TTrvnn^*.:^  Btruction  of  State  charitable  institutioDS 1,7S0,000 

or  commercial  purposes  from  Hennepin,    Kxpensea  of  univenities. i4.%ooo 

I  Illinois  River,  westward  to  the  Missis-     Expenaes  and  construction  of  prisons 22&,U00 

liver,  on  the  most  feasible  route."  S*"'  Contingent  Fund 60,000 

*         X,J^     / li       .           X  \            .        Ml  For  convejring  convicts,  arresting  ftagitives,  and  for 

lNOBS. —  Ine    lOllOWmg    statement    will        transfer  of  insane  patients 98,000 

clear  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  State  ffOV-  PrfntlDg.  binding.  sUtlonery,  and  paper  for  General 

It    in    all    its   departments -executive,        Assembly  and  Execuavebepartments _mo00 

;ive,  and  judicial — and  of  the  State  in-         Total $a,68i,ooo 

»n9,  educational,  charitable,  and  penal — 
he  adoption  of  the  present  Oonstitution. 
aggregates  include  every  disbursement 

for  public  schools,  payment  of  State  «>*  militart  purposes. 

nd  the  Military  Fund :  Beventy-flve  thousand  dollan  per  annum 1150,000 

:S:!;Sl;!l?a'JjgnSSS};}l?l:;:»l;lSi;!S?S  From  tWs  aggregate  may  be  deducted  the 

Member  1, 1874,  to  October  1, 1876  (22  payments  of  the  iJhnois  Central  Kailroau  to 

?  »l:  •  V  VoVa  • :  •  v^::;  i:.'  'V  *  VaVo J'^i*?]!?  5t  t^®  General  Revenue  Fund,  estimated  for  the 

tober  1.  1876,  to  October  1,  1878 8,502.409  48  „«^«.  4.„^  «^«««  ««.  Aq^a  ^An  ««^  ♦!.«  «„«:i«ki^ 

tober  1, 1878;  to  October  1, 18S0 8,462,5*4  27  ^^^^  ^^<^  7^^^^  at  $800,000,  and  the  available 

tober  1, 1830,  to  October  1, 1882 8,678,446  12  surplus  of  General  Revenue  Fund,  remaining 

receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  State  after  payment  of  existing  appropriations,  and 

ry,  omitting  local  bond  fund  and  other  after  the  payment  of  all  appropriations  to  be 

funds,  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  made  chargeable  to  the  levy  of  1882,  in  excess 

ir  1,  1882,  were  as  follow :  of  the  $1,500,000  which  that  levy  is  estimated 

as  in  the  State  Treasury,  tO  yield. 

r  1, 1880,  deducting  au  out-  EDUCATION. — During  the  year  ending  June 

*e^*!IS°FSld $1,401,827  42  ?<^<^^»  ^^^^^  ^^^S?  ^  ^'5^?  public-school  districts 

kuoi  Fund 816,841  81  in  the  State.    Out  of  this  number,  there  were 

w^r^n;;^ 'i?;;:! iJaiX?  X?  '^'^  districts  in  which  there  was  no  school,  118 

entral  Ballroaa  Fund.....      193,001  01  .         vuxi.          ui^                     1         ^l        -•-•/% 

. $1,929,775  89  ^  which  the  school  term  was  less  than  110 

[pti  for  thejtwo  years  end-  days,  and  11,389  in  which  school  was  kept  for 

^ve'nue^Fu^d'-Sies.... .$4,442,832  49  over  110  days.    These  schools  were  in  session 

entrai  Railroad 774.845  92  85,423  months,  or  an  average  of  7*15  months. 

itoteofflces ^'^Sl  The  total  attendance  was  718,431  pupils,  of 

looi  Fund'**.*".'.*.*'.'*.'.'.**.'.  2,082^*298  46  whom  364,043  were  males  and  349,388  were 

f'uad ^^^'^^^•TKooiQi  AQ  females.      There    were   22,301    teachers  em- 

,                                  ^Iri^oS-sl  ployed,  8,076  of  whom  were  males  and  14,225 

$9,4&i,»56»7  females.    The  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to 

Mirsements   for   the   two  1      ^       1                    ^^m,^          1    ^-i       1 

ndingoct.  1, 1882,  were:  any  male  teacher  was  $250,  and  the  lowest 

Sevenue  Fund  and  Illinois  $13.50.    The  maximum  wages  paid  to  female 

Lt^f^SSi  debJT. $265,858  88  teachers  was  $1 20,  and  the  minimum  $10.    Tlie 

Fund 8,681,870  61  average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  was  $46.86, 

f^^^ **im'98i  88  ^°^        average  wages  of  female  teachers  was 

L $6,218,88191  $37.76.     The    total    amount  earned  by  the 


FOR  STATK  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 
One  mlllton  doUatB  per  annum $2,000,000 
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teachers  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  032  were  throngh  and  82,865,018  were  local- 

$4,991,070.87,   of    which    sum    $2,018,606.98  about  half  the  latter  being  in  Illinois.    Tb< 

was  paid  to  male  and  $2,977,463.89  to  female  tons  of  freight  were  78,093,692 — 17,694,76J 

teacbers.  being  through  and  60,898,823  local ;  the  iUi- 

There  were  893  of  the  school  districts  which  nois  business  comprised  10,250,946  tons,  aod 

had  libraries,  the  total  number  of  volumes  be-  of  the  through  freight  24,783,811  tons  were 

ing  59,278,  5,285  of  which  were  added  during  carried  in  Illinois.    The  leading  roads  show 

the  year.  a  material   increase  of  freights  during  the 

There  were  1,003  private  schools  in  the  State  year, 

during  the  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  report  is  the 

67,380  pupils,  32,614  male  and  84,766  female,  evidence  which  it  presents  of  the  gradual  SDh- 

The  number  of  teachers  was  1,789,  of  whom  missionof  the  roads  to  the  schedules  of  freights 

698  were  males  and  1,091  were  females.  and  fares  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and 

The  financial  statement  shows  the  total  bal-  the  moderate  though  steady  reduction  in  each, 

ance  and  receipts  to  be  $10,587,296.28.    The  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  millions  of  dol- 

total  expenditures  were  $8,043,430.61,  and  the  lars — the  result  in  large  part  of  putting  the 

amount  of  loans  of  district  funds  was  $89,-  railroads  under  judicious  control. 

710.53,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,404,155.09  on  The  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  seta 

hand.  forth  the  operations  of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  decided  dur-  gan  Canal,  and  the  Illinois  and  Little  Wabash 

ing  the  year,  holds  that  colored  children,  under  Kiver  improvement,  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 

the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  can  not  ber  30th.    The  commissioners  state  that  the 

be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  provided  canal  was  opened  for  navigation  March  13th, 

for  white  children.  and  closed  November  80th.   The  receipts  for  the 

Railboads  and  Canals. — The  report  of  the  year  exceed  the  disbursements  by  $4,177.56.  In 
Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis-  1880  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  receipts 
sioners,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1882,  $18,646.78,  and  in  1881,  $5,601.68.  Tlie  re- 
shows  an  addition  during  the  year  of  over  493  ceipts  and  disbursements  for  the  several  years 
miles  to  the  aggregate  of  railroad  lines  in  the  the  present  commissioners  have  had  charge  of 
State,  of  which  the  largest  amount  (83  miles)  the  State  works  have  been  as  follow : 
was  constructed  by  the  Wabash  lines.    The    


aggregate  length  of  main  lines  and  branches  of    

roads  operated  in  Illinois  is  27,475*81  miles,    1877 

of  which  8,541*38  miles  are  in  the  State,  mak-    1878 

ing,   with  394-65    double-track   and   1,527*67  Im'.'.'.'.'. 

side-track,  a  total  of  10,463*70.    This  is  largely  i&si ! ! .'  .* ! 

in  excess  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,    ^^^ 

Pennsylvania  coming  second  with  6,690  miles.  Total 
followed  by  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Iowa,  each 


YEAR. 


Receipts. 


$120,868  70 
108,804  21 
111,742  97 
115,085  87 
106,(540  57 
117,545  80 

$CS0,941  10 


DUbmntamtL 


$126,662  89 
90,879  82 
1<  8.669  40 
129,292  80 
112,242  W 
118,071  54 


$677,807  68 


With  over  6,000  miles,  aU  other  States  falling  It'S^l^Z^tSesYxT^"^^^^^^                     lJo':5Ufo 

below  that  am OUnt.  Disbursements  for  the  six  years 6T7,8«)T  tt 

The  forty-six  roads  operated  in  the  State  did    Amount  on  hand  December  1, 1882 6o,m  M 

an  aggregate  business  during  the  year  of  $189,-  In  regard  to  suits,  the  commissioners  say  the 

862,978 — nn  increase  of  over  tliirteen  and  a  suits  for  1881  that  were  brought  by  the  St. 

quarter  milHons  since  1881,  and  nearly  $84,-  Louis  and  Peoria  Packet  Company,  and  by  Huse, 

000,000  since  1878.    Of  the  aggregate  receipts,  Loomis  &  Co.,  for  the  collection  of  tolls  at  the 

$42,782,977.63  was  from  the  passenger  depart-  Henry  and  Copperas  Creek  locks,  are  still  pend- 

ment  and  $126,767,839.73  from  freights.     The  ing.     The  plaintififs  aver  that  the  Illinois  River 

gi'oss  earnings  from  Illinois  business  amounted  is  a  national  highway,  and  should  be  free  from 

to  $57,396,287.58,  while  the  total  expenses  for  tolls.     The  commissioners  claim  that,  by  virtue 

operating,  taxes,  etc.,  were  $87,628, 704. 77 — for-  of  powers  vested,  they  have  a  right  to  collect 

ty-one  companies  making  a  profit  of  $18,879,-  tolls  levied.     Both  of  these  suits  are  of  the 

058.63,  and  five  sustaining  a  loss  of  $111,475.82  greatest  importance,  not  alone  to  the  State  of 

— net  profit,  $18,776,582.81.     The  aggregate  Illinois,  but  to  the  commerce  of  the  West 

operatiuj?  expenses  of  all  the  roads  doing  busi-  Statistics. — The  publication  of  the  results 

ness  in  the  State  were  $119,757,996.06,  against  reached  in  the  tenth  census  reveals  an  astonnd- 

a  gross  income  of  $189,362,997.63— a  net  in-  ing  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb, 

come  of   $69,357,001.57.      Over  $30,000,000  the  blind  and  the  insane,  in  this  State,  as  in 

was  paid  for  interest  on  bonded  debt,  and  be-  the  country  at  large.     For  the  latter  the  State 

tween  eleven  and  twelve  millions  for  rentals  has  four  asylums,  which  do  not  contain  one  half, 

and  other  extraordinary  expenses,  leaving  a  It  may  be  said  that  no  former  enumeration  of 

balance  of  nearly  $29,000,000  applicable  to  the  the  afflicted  classes  has  been  so  complete,  and 

payment  of  dividends,  of  which  14  roads  paid  that  the  increase  referred  to  has  been  moreap- 

out  $21,203,335.07.  parent  than  real.     However  this  may  be,  the 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  carried  by  numbers  reported  in   Illinois  in  1870  and  in 

Illinois  roads  was 45,953,046,  of  which  13,088,-  1880,  respectively,  are  as  follow: 
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1870. 

1880. 

1,625 

1,244 

8S8 

1,043 

6,184 

;e* 

4.170 
2.203 

2,6  i  6 

I 

4,744 

14,121 

the  deaf  and  blind,  all  that  the  State 
akes  to  do  is  to  educate  sach  as  are  of 
age.  With  respect  to  the  deaf,  the 
atendent  of  the  Institation  for  the  £du- 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  reports  that  there 
many  deaf-mutes  of  school  age  within 
ite,  who  have  never  been  at  any  school 
^d  especially  for  their  benefit,  as  there 
;>ils  present  in  the  institution  at  Jackson- 
Of  the  5,000  insane  reported,  not  more 
i)out  2,000  are  provided  for  in  State  in- 
^ns.  The  number  of  insane  men  and 
I  in  county  almshouses  is  very  great,  and 
atly  increasing,  and  in  several  of  the 
counties  the  question  what  to  do  with 
s  a  very  important  and  pressing  one. 
w  are  the  reports  of  the  wardens  of  the 
1  Penitentiaries  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
«2: 

JOLIET  PENITENTIARY. 

on  hand  December  1st 1,486 

1  from  conrta 49 

1  on  habeas  corpus  writ 1 

d  on  hand  December  Ist 1,4S4 

«d  dnrlni?  month 87 

d  daring  month . .  2 

tog  ooonth 1 

insane  Asylnm 2 

rder  of  Supreme  Court 1 

dont 48 

I  December  31  at 1,441 

1,4H 

28 

CHESTER  PENITENTIARY. 

OD  hand  December  iBt 660 

I  daring  month 26 


ATtng* 

YEAR. 

If  iiBib6r 

yield  per 

of  aCTM. 

men— 
biuhcb. 

860 

8,889,150 

80 

»dl 

3,889.159 

80 

862 

8.458.908 

40 

868 

8,778,849 

22 

S>ft4 

4,192.610 

88 

865 

5,028,996 

8.H 

Ht6 

4,981,788 

81  6 

867 

4,583,656 

28-8 

868 

8.928,742 

84-2 

869 

5,287,068 

28-2 

870 

6,720,965 

85  2 

871 

6,810,469 

88-8 

872 

6,468,040 

89-8 

878 

6,889,714 

21 

874 

7,421,055 

IS 

875.. 

8,168,266 

84-8 

876 

8,920,000 

26 

877 

8,985.411 

80 

878 

8,672,083 

29 

S79 

7,918,SSl 

83 

8S0 

7,574,546 

83 

SSI 

7,157,884 

24 

Biuhds 
pfodooed. 


115,174,770 
IIM  74,770 
188,856.186 
83,01^681 
188,866,185 
177,095,852 
15^844,340 
109,091,000 
184,2263,000 
121,600,000 
201,378,(100 
208,891,000 
217,62S,<tOO 
143,634,000 
133,579,000 
280,000,0(K) 
228,000,000 
269,889,742 
250,6«0,810 
805.913,877 
250.697,086 
174,491,706 


Total  raloe. 


$78,944,277 
27,641, V!44 
8i,821,9ll 
51,479.442 

103,707,101 
61,800.586 
67,018,070 
74,281,88(» 
67,776,090 
69,255,000 
70.482,800 
66,085.120 
62,280,720 
45,962,880 
74.804,240 
95.20J.000 
69,180,000 
77,&62,87& 
56,085,842 
97,488,052 
88,757,089 
93,328,977 


The  acreage,  yield,  and  value  of  the  rye-crop 
of  Illinois,  during  the  past  ten  years,  are  as  fol- 
low: 


YEAR. 


1871 
1872 
1878 
1374 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


AcTM. 


128,088 
122,154 
184,054 
13-2,064 
187,572 
161,250 
231,972 
252,473 
236,073 
149,742 
465,418 
182,187 


Baiheh. 


2,170.000 
2.211.000 
2,078.(M)0 
2,03a,<H)0 
2.600,000 
2,580,0(;0 
8,S25,(t91 
2,915,910 
4.23^824 
2,787,ir9 
2,956,411 


Vain*. 


$1,122,400 
1,105,500 
1.205,240 
1,445,560 
1,586,000 
1,496,400 
2,103,8*0 
1,195,636 
1,991,41H 
1,518,586 
2,408,954 


Wi  daring  month . 
December  31  At... 


686 
6 

680 

672 

8 


following  facts,  relating  to  the  charitable 
tions  of  the  State,  are  taken  from  the  re- 
f  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  for 
9t  quarter  of  the  year : 


ixsnTunoNs. 

Averag* 

Dmnbor  of 

InimtM. 

601-78 
293-77 
675-96 
479-22 
501-58 
116-00 
2i)5-48 
802-24 
70  65 
209'&4 

ATwaga 

en«t  per 

capita. 

n  Insane  Hospital 

$57  84 
77  69 

Insane  Hospital 

lasaoe  Ho^ipltal 

61  17 

D  Insane  Hospital 

67  19 

loo  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb.... 
ion  for  the  Blind 

61  96 
74  10 

for  Fceble-Mlnded 

65  21 

■  Orphans' Homo 

^  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. . . . 
eform  School 

47  60 
64  90 

41  31 

sL 

8,408-48 

66  83 

The  1882  crop  of  winter  wheat  was  the 
largest,  with  one  exception  (1880),  ever  har- 
vested in  the  State,  and  amounted  to  50,951,- 
529  bushels.  The  spring  wheat-crop  made  the 
aggregate  yield  a  little  over  iifty-two  million 
bushels.  The  average  yield  was  not  far  from 
eighteen  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  which  is 
but  little  below  that  of  1879,  when  the  largest 
average  yield  per  acre  was  obtained. 

The  area  of  the  crop — 2,752,108  acres — ^has 
been  exceeded  but  twice  (1880  and  1881).  The 
quality  of  wheat  was  much  better  than  an 
average,  and  has  seldom  if  ever  graded  more 
uniformly  high  throughout  the  State.  The 
crop  was  saved  in  good  condition,  and  either 
thrashed  or  stacked  immediately  after  harvest. 
The  1882  crop  returned  the  producer  more 
money  than  any  crop  harvested  during  the  past 
fourteen  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
value  of  live-stock  returned  by  the  assessors  in 
1881: 


UVE-STOCK. 


following  table  gives  the  acreage,  yield, 
altie  of  the  corn-crops  of  the  State  for 
at  twenty-two  years : 


Hordes 

Mules  and  asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Total 


Nomber. 


9si.rto9 

11-2.861 
2,045,3-6 
1.0«3I4 
2,872,074 


7,000,254 


ValM. 


$25,418,810 

3,68'.»,418 

20,52\846 

1,403,353 

8,354,&00 

$59,244,726 
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Political  Conventions.— The    Republican  They  reaflSrmed  their  Chicago  platfom 

State  Convention  met  in  Springfield  on  the  and  added  clauses  in  favor  of  female 

28th  of  June,  and  nominated  General  John  C.  and  prohibition. 

Smith,  of  Cook  County,  for  State  Treasurer,  The  Democratic  State  Conventioi 

and  Charles  T.  Stratton,  of  Jefferson  County,  Springfield,   on   the   7th  of  Septem 

for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  nominated  A.  Orendorff,  of  Sangamon 

The  following  platform  was  adopted :  for  State  Treasurer,  and  Henry  Raal 

Whereas^  The  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Clair  County,  for  State  Superiutendeni 

in  State  Convention  assembled,  reoogriize  now  the  ne-  lie  Instruction.     The  following  platf < 

oessity  for  the  continued  and  oontinning  perpetuation  ndonted  • 

of  the  Republican  party;  the  beat  interests  of  civillib-  ^F"'^* 

erty  upon  this  continent,  the  highest  considerations  Re^lttd^  1.  That  the  Democratic  partr  oi 

of  national  honor  and  integrity,  the  freedom  of  the  of  Illinois,  m  convention  assembled,  reamm 

ballot  and  the  purity  of  the  Dallot-box,  and  the  pros-  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  f^< 

perity  of  our  industries  all  demand  this :  therefore —  ment,  among  which  are  equal  rights  to  all  a 

Jietohedy  1.  That  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  "i^e  privileges  to  none,  protection  of  the  wei 

of  the  nation  and  State  is  unchanged,  and  to  that  poU  ^^  encroacnments  of  the  strong,  equal  taxi 

icy  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Illinois  commit  speech,  a  fVee  press,  iVee  schools,  and  tnt  of 

themselves.    Fair  elections  and  honest  counts.  North  *Dd  incorruptible  ballot, 

and  South :  the  honest  treatment  of  the  public  debts  ^'  That  we  favor  honest  reform  in  the  civ 

and  the  public  creditors ;  a  reduction  of  taxation ;  the  <^d  denounce  the  extortion  of  larse  fums 

encouragement,  fostering,  and  protcctinfl[  of  all  Ameri-  tVom  oflSce-holders  to  corrupt  the  ballot  as 

can  industries,  and  a  hearty  approvid  of  the  policy  of  elections  as  the  most  threatening  as  it  is  th( 

the  Tariff' Commission,  which  shall  regard  lul  inter-  sidious  danger  that  besets  a  free  government 

ests,  and  conserve  them  all ;  such  a  practical  reform  shameless  resort  to  such  methods  by  the  Nat 

of  the  civil  service  as  shall  reUeve  the  Executive  fVom  publican  Committee,  and  by  the  Republicai: 

the  pressure  of  hordes  of  office-seekers,  and  as  shall,  ^i^u  coalition  in  Viiginia,  evinces  utter  abai 

by  providing  some  intelligent  method  for  appoint-  of  principle,  and  meets  our  unqualified  condt 

ments  to  office,  enable  our  Representatives  m  both  ^«  That  we  denounce  the  reckless  extrava^ 

branches  of  the  national  Congress  to  turn  their  atten-  profliffacv  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  a 

tion  to  matters  of  national  concern ;  such  a  system  of  tion  of  tne  public  Treasury,  as  manifested  d 

internal  improvement   by  great  water-ways,  either  1*^  session  of  Congress,  which  increased  tl 

natural  or  artificial,  as  will  afford  cheap  ana  easy  out-  priations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  over  th< 

lets  to  the  sea  of  the  enormous  products  of  the 'Great  V^^  year  made  by  a  Democratic  Congress  to 

West ;  the  encouragement  of  friendly  and  cordial  re-  ™ous  extent  of  $78,000,000. 

lations  between  all  sections  of  the  country.    These  are  ^'  That  we  extend  our  heartiest  sympat) 

among  the  great  national  doctrines  of  the  party  in  its  I^h  people  in  the  struggle  for  their  rights, 

past,  and  to  these  it  is  committed  still.  they  are  now  enga^d,  and  recognise  in  thci 

2.  Under  the  wise  and  patriotic  administration  of  ^^^  efforts  to  obtain  their  freedom,  despite 

our  State  affairs,  the  debt  of  the  State  has  been  hon-  goon,  the  scaffold,  and  all  the  other  inramo 

estly  paid,  and  its  credit  stands  unquestioned  and  im-  suces  characteristic  of  British  rule  over  Irclai 

challengea  everywhere.    By  that  wise  administration,  of  liberty  which  is  unparalleled  in  history,  s 

the  Republican  party  of  the 'State  of  Illinois  is  entitled  &  ^Y  of  glory  upon  the  Irish  national  charac 

to  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  will  mending  it  to  tne  respect,  admiration,  and  8 

receive  that  confidence.  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the  world 

8.  That,  with  all  liberty -loving  men  and  women  of  ^'  That  it  is  mcumbent  upon  our  Cover 

the  world,  we  deplore  the  death  of  our  laie  President,  protect  its  citizens,  native-born  and  natur 

James  A.  Gaifieid,  and  with  all  patriots  we  renew  home  and  abroad,  and  we  denounce  and  com 

our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  liberty  which  the  present  Republican  Administration  for  its  e 

foul  hand  of  assassination  can  never  reach ;  and  we  duty  toward  those  lately  imprisoned  as  **sus] 

extend  to  President  Arthur  our  hearty  support  in  all  the  pails  of  Ireland,  by  tne  arbitrary  actio 

efforts  to  conduct  the  af^ rs  of  state  in  the  interests  of  British  Government, 

good  government.  6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  reduction  oi 

i.  Believing  that  all  divisions  and  dissensions  among  taxation  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  t 

Republicans  can  he  honorably  and  satisfactorily  healed,  of  the  Government  under  an  honest  and  ec 

we  also  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  bury  our  past  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  that  such  ta 

differences  and  unite  again  under  the  old  fiag.    Such  adjusted  as  to  secure  an  eqiutable  distributioi 

a  union  means  the  triumphant  success  of  tne  party,  burdens. 


is  in  favor  of  such  just  kws  ns  Hhall  protect  the  ajrri-  the  past  year  have  been  one  third  greater 

culturii't,  the  manulocturer.  and  the  working-man  fVom  preceding  year.    The  various  boanb  of  th« 

the  opprea^ion  of  monopolists.  State  institutions  have  been  used  more  to  ad^ 

«,!     ,  „      .  ,     .  ,         ,  _  interests  of  the  Republican  party  than  for  the 

ine  lollowing  resolution  was  also  adopted :  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  men,  women,  and 

Retolvedy  That  we  extend  our  hearty  svmpathy  to  oouimitted  to  their  charge.    The  various  nid 

the  oppressed  of  all  nations  in  oil  honest  e'fforts  to  cs-  officere  are  surrounded  by  numbers  of  mu 

tablish  liberty  and  a  republican  form  of  government,  clerks  and  attendants,  whose  salaries  are  p 

and  that  our  especial  svmpathv  is  extended  to  all  law-  ^o  State  Treasury.    The  humiliating  si)€ 

fUl  efforts  now  Dcing  inade  to  establish  republicanism  presented  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  sayii 

In  Ireland.  annual  message,  that  the  sum  of  $8,000,000  y 

_-      _         ,      -  ,    .    r.         ^  ample  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Stat< 

Ine  Greenbackers,  at  their  State  Convention,  years,  and  the  same  Governor  approviuf^  bil 

in  Peoria,  on  the  2d  of  August,  nominated  Dan-  by  the  Republican  Legislature  appropnatin 

iel  McLaughlin,  of  Brnidwood,  for  State  Treas-  ^^^x^.^X^O  fo';,«"<^i»  expenses  -ana  the  large 

n«.A«.   ««^  ^.«»L.  II    u«ii   ^^  XT-       r\       4,     M  ceived  annually  from  the  Ilhnois  Central 

urer,  and  Frank  H.  HaU  of  Kane  County,  for  Company  under  the  wise  provisions  of  a  lav 

Dtate  buperintendent  of   Public  Instruction,  by  a  r)emocratio  Legislature,  instead  of  bein< 
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be  people  from  taxation,  has  been  misused  stitution^   as  adopted  by  the  last  Democratic  State 

OS  to  increased  extravagance  and  increased  Convention  at  Springfield^  is  deserving  of  the  high- 
est praise  on  the  part  of  this  convention. 

^nnSr^X?  hy^?nJ;t!!St  .^f i^^vo."?"  ^^  JanusLvy  the  Illinois  State  Christian  Tern- 

,  now  filled  by  appointment  01  the  (jrovern-  tt  •            i  ^u     th*      '     a^  ^    rv 

be  filled  by  election  by  the  people.  perance  Union  and  the  Illinois  State  Temper- 

we  demand  a  revision  of  the  present  unjust  ftnce  Alliance  met  in  Springfield,  and  the  two 

inv  respects  prohibitorv  tariflf,  which  is  ofj^anizations    were    consolidated    nnder   the 

;he  interest  of  capiul ;  and  while  it  favors  name  of  the  Illinois  State  Temperance  Union. 

'^hTra£>^rmrirairtJi?^^^^^^^^^^  ^/*^^^i?^^^'^^^\^rif  Fr^'^f^.ns^^ 

^oa'rtitution  confers  on  Con;yress  the  power  -Dloomington,  on  the  9tn  Of  August,  158  dele- 

enue  by  duties  on  imports,  and  as  a  just  gates,  representing  twenty>nine  counties,  being 

exercise  of  that  power  we  favor  a  Uritf  present,  and  adopted  the  following  platform: 

jie  principle  of  revenue,  which  will  deal  \it      j  i      *                ui  j                 *s       *u        *. 

I  exfiting  Wness  rolatfons  and  with  all  ^![!v^.^®^*nr"*^"V"*^'  renresentinj  the  voters 

industriet ;  and  at  the  same  tune  discour-  '^^i^,^?*",^!"^'^^ *»»^WJ«*«™i"«*  ^.  W«^J?« 

.lies  and  remove  the  burdens  imposed  by  *  P?liticalnarty  and  p kce  "i  the  field  candidate  for 

;  tariff  upon  all  the  laboring  people  of  the  J*"^«»  ??TiV  ^  ^"^"^  ^^  the  electors  of  the  btate, 

Ajid  we^creby  declare  that  there  is  no  ^^^'''l  ^^  foUowing  reasons,  based  on  the  funda- 

n  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  to  levy  f"^^  principles  ol  this  Government,  to  be  the  basis 

AX  on  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  protec-        i^^^m^i^'i'i   i.   j«    />  _      j  •     i  

It  referenoTto  revenue.  **    *^      ^  1.  The  jieoDlc  having  for  years  and  m  large  num- 

while  we  have  no  purpose  to  interfere  with  *>«"  exercised  the  sacred  nght  of  petition,  aslting  for 

1  force  in  lUinois  Tor  STregulation  of  the  •"bm«sion  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  a  constitu- 

toxicatmg  liquors,  and  conceding  the  right  i*TtL^K°'l!;T.^  ?">Vf^***''*  ^^  ^T?'':^'^^^:. T-^"^ 

le  to  an  amcAdment,  if  necessa^,  of  such  "^"»«^  this  right  ol  self^vernment  at  the  dictation 

vent  or  correct  the  evils  to  society  growiui?  f^  5^\?^^«  thousand  liquor^ealers,  with  the  excuse 

ses  in  the  use  of  intoxicatiuir  liouore  this  ^^^  *^  ^^  ^^^  ^  their  party  platform. 

HA/«in*»«  fh»t  if  ia  nrtf  fViA  u^;^:m<ifA  i\r«v  2.  Thc  people,  believing  that  these  legblators  mis- 

erame^to  Vitrei  tSLh^^^^^             LTd^  represent^fieif  nartiesTSent  a  committee  to  the  Re- 

ibertiM  of  the  neoola  aa  lomr  aa  tJiev  are  P"Wican   State   Convention,  the  dominant  political 

nd  ?iderlv  ^(fdo^not^nc^ch  un^n  th^  P^^y  of  the  State,  asking  it  to  place  m  its  platform  a 

her..  OT  of  ^^  •  Ld^  we  th^fore^^lare  P'*^^  affirming  the  right  of  the  people  to  aiaend  their 

>hibition  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  general  Constitution  by  the  o^ly  meUiod  provided  in  Aat  in- 

5  manufacthre  or  sale  of  vinous,  spirituous,  !?"???'*Vk*'%''*- 'f  *f^  ""^  ^k  "*  right  had  heen  re- 

lors  would  be  in  violation  of  individual  and  ^^^  }">  1^9  W>f lature.    The  convention  refused  to 

ifhte,  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin-  f*'?!^^'  ^^  °}f  *  reasonable  request,  by  a  vote  of  618 

&e  government                                      *^  to  183.    The  Democratic  part/  having,  by  a  larger 

;  we  appeal  to  the  peopleof  this  State,  with-  miyority  of  its  representatives,  ma  legislative  deolara- 

to  foiSwpoliticalatfiliations,  to  unite  with  I*^»»  «*  »^  PJ^y  pktform  m  the  past  year  and  the  ut- 

«isuing  elioion  in  carrymg  iJito  effect  the  ^™^,f  '^  we'U-known  leaders,  courted  the  suj>. 

>rinciplo8.  P.      of  the  liquor-tramc  and  opposed  even  the  submis- 

^     *  sion  of  an  amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  we  cun 

ird  annual  convention  of  the  Liquor  "^^  ^^l.^  ^""^  favorable  action  by  them 

^^A   \r««»A.^»...^..«t  T>«^*«^*;««    A  -.  8*  All  govemmentB  must  grow  with  the  dcvelop- 

and  Manufactprere  Protective  Asso-  ^entof  iSankind,  and  must  meet  new  problems  w 

:  Illinois  met  in  Rock  Island,  on  the  they  arise,  or  the  onward  mareh  of  civilization  will 

^ptember,  and  adopted  the  following  overthrow  them.    The  founders  of  our  Government 

ijj .  recognized  this  law,  and  nrovided  in  the  Federal  and 

State  Constitutions  for  tncir  peaceable  amendment, 

r,  The  danger  arising  IVom  the  prohibition  Conse(^uently,  the  submission  asked  for  was  in  aocord- 

is  steadily  increasing  in  this  State ;  and  anoe  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 

,  The   thorough  organization  of  oil   busi-  4.  The  plaiuc  which  the  dominantrarty  refused  to 

directly  interested  in  the  liquor-traffic  is  consider  is  as  follows :    **  JU^olved^  Tnat  the  Repub- 

than  ever,  a  matter  of  imperative  neces-  lioan  party  is  in  favor  of  submitting  to  a  vote  or  the 

people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  a  constitutional  amend- 

,  The  ensuing  election  of  members  of  the  ment,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 

)  will,  to  a  great  extent,  determine  the  issue  catinflr  li9Uors  as  a  beverage.'' 

Lion  against  personal  liberty  in  our  State :  6.  Folitical  parties  being  a  controlling  power  in  our 

Government,  constitutional  changes  can  only  be  ef- 

,  That  we  consider  the  maintenance  and  fectcd  by  the  reoixanization  of  the  people  as  sov- 

relopment  of  our  present  State  Association  ereijB^,  and  voluntarily  submitting  amendments  for 

the  most  effective  means  of  protecting  our-  their  adoption  or  rejection,  as  in  Iowa,  or  on  their  re- 

ur  rizhts  as  business-men,  tax- payers,  and  funal  to  do  so,  as  in  Illinois,  to  build  up  a  political 

nd  tliat  the  Board  of  Trustees  spare  no  purtv  pledged  to  the^  principles :  and  tnis  action  \» 

•nee  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  this  betray^  of 

inches  of  the  liquor  interest  in  this  State  ;  the  i>eople,  if  left  unrebuked.  establishes  a  dangerous 

urther  precedent  for  future  party  action. 

,  That  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors  to  6.  All  political  power  Is  in  the  people.    To  deny 

the  next  election,  any  candidate,  for  any  this  is  a  subversion  of  the  fiindamentai  principles  of 

•  can  not  be  fully  relied  upon  as  heinir  un-  the  Government.    The  liquor-power,  by  flirhtini;  the 

ingly  opposed  to  all  attempts  at  sumptuary  submission  of  the  amendment  asked  for,  and  seeking, 

torv  legislation ;  and  he  it  further  through  boycotting  and  bribe rv,  to  prevent  the  elec- 

.  'That  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  abol-  tion  of  men  to  the  Legislature  favorable  to  such  sub- 

jie  abuses  incident  to  tne  liquor-traffic,  b^  mission,  and  by  intimidating  and  corruptin*^  those 

rstem  of  licensing  and  regulating  the  busi-  already  elected,  compel  aggressive  action  and  thorough 

h  maimer  as  to  protect  our  interests  and  organization  of  all  men  who  love  their  country,  and 

who  favor  a  free  ballot  and  fair  count. 

,  That  the  manly,  outspoken  declaration  For  these  reasons  we  ask  all  lovers  of  our  fVx)e  in- 

>rohibitory  amencLment  to  our  State  Con-  stitutions  to  disregard  old  party  linos,  and  unite  with 

OL.  zxn.— 25    A 
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the  Pi-ohibition  party,  which  not  only  affirms  the  gov-  people  of  other  States  over  our  nulroads  in  css4 

emmentol  principles  herein  enunciated,  but  which  is  where  competition  compels  them  to  just  rato ;  an 

ready  to  engage  in  the  most  important  contest  of  the  that  we  emphatically  condemn  the  failure  of  the  com 

day,  the  overttirow  of  the  liquor-tniffic.  mission  to  make  a  just  reduction  of  the  rates  oi'freigh 

Whereas^  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  on  short  hauls,  in  which  the  people  of  this  State  at 

liquors  as  a  beverage  are  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  chiefly  interested. 

cnme  and  a  curse  to  man,  which  no  human  enactment  7.  That  in  our  judgment  the  theoiy  and  polic}'  o 

nor  usage  can  make  right,  and  that  Christianity,  hu-  our  railroad  laws  require  that  the  Railroad  and  ^V8^^ 

manity,  and  patriotism  demand  its  prohibition :  there-  house  ConmiLssion  snail  itself,  on  its  own  motion,  iod 

fore  Ave  favor —  without  formal  complaint,  begin  and  prosecute  proper 

1.  The  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  suits  to  punish  abuses  brought  in  any  way  to  its  no- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois,  prohibiting  the  maoufac-  tice ;  that  the  course  heretofore  taken  by  the  Railroftd 
ture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  State.  and  Warehouse  Commission,  requiring  the  complaint 

2.  Whereat^  The  people  have  petitioned  the  Lc^s-  of  the  shipper  to  be  filed,  exhibited  to  the  railroad, 
lature  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu-  and  then  answered  and  heard,  unless  by  terrorism  or 
tion,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  purchase  he  is  silenced,  is  the  surest  way  of  prevent- 
beverages,  we  are  in  favor  of  its  submission  ;  and  ing  and  suppressing  complaints  and  defeating  the  en- 

Whereas^  The  people  have  also  petitioned  the  Legis-  foroement  or  the  law. 

lature  to  submit  an  amendment  enfranchising  women,  8.  That  while  we  regard  our  railroad  laws  as  the 

we  are  therefore  in  favor  of  its  submission.  most  useful  known  and  onlv  needing  proper  esecn- 

8.  That  while  we  favor  all  proper  legLslation  in  the  tion  and  enforcement  to  fully  protect  our  people  in 

interest  of  common  schools,  yet  we  are  decidedly  op-  the  use  of  the  public  highways,  and  had  a  right  to 

posed  to  applying  funds  raised  from  the  liquor-traffic  expect  from  the  Railroad  Commissioners  protecticm 

tor  that  purpose,  thereby  jgiving  such  traffic  a  degree  from  railroad  extortion  and  unreasonable  chai^,  theie 

of  respectability  to  whicn  it  is  not  entitled.  expectations  have  thus  far  only  resulted  in  failure  and 

«,,-,,.                 ,        J     ,   J  disappointment ;  that  instead  of  guarding  the  inter- 

The  foIlowiDg  was  also  adopted :  ©sts  of  the  people,  as  dutv  required,  these  reputed 

That  we  require  of  all  candidates  for  legislative  "ei^ants  have  oilencr  acted  as  servants  of  the  ndl- 

offices  a  pledge  not  to  go  into  a  caucus  of  either  of  the  roads, 

two  old  parties.  Election  Retubns. — The  election  in  Novera- 

The  following  nominations  were  made:  State  ^^  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Smith,  Repabli- 

Treasnrer,  Jndgo  J.  J.  Irwin,  of  Madison ;  State  can,  for  State  Treasurer,  by  a  plurality  of  6,484; 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Profess-  and  of  Raab,  Democrat,  for  State  SupennteDd- 

or  Andrews,  of  Galesburg,  for  whom  another  ^nt  of  Public  Instruction,  by  a  plurality  of 

candidate  was  afterward  substituted.  2»869.    The  vote  was  as  follows :               ^ 

Twenty 'three  counties  in  the  State  grant  no 
license  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 


TrMt«mr.       Sop«riBtatet> 
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An  Anti-Monopoly  State  Convention  met  in  Republican 

Springfield,  on  the  15th  of  March,  about  one  q^Z'^^:::::,\V:::Z\V::::. 

hundred  delegates  being  present,  and  adopted  Prohibition. V. .'.!!!.. !!.'..!!!!!! 

th  e  f ol  lo  w  i  ng  resol  u  tions :  — ~ — ~ — ~ ~";     ~  7ZZ 

1.  That  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  .T»^«  Legislature,  to  meet  m  January  1888^ 
raUroad  legislation  of  Illinois,  and  confirmed  bv  the  ^i^l  consist  of  31  Republicans  and  20  Demo- 
highest  courts  of  the  nation,  viz.,  that  corporations  crats  in  the  Senate,  and  77  Republicans,  7o 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  tuelegblative  bodies  that  Democrats,  and  1  Independent  in  the  Hoo^e. 

^^'^^w^fer*     .    *u     ..^     r  *  #*!,  The  proposition  to  appropriate  $631,712.18  for 

2.  We  believe  m  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  pres-  ^y^  JL*i«4.:^«  rv#  ♦iw»  if  «*^  Ti^^c,^  »-oa  Ai^ 
ent  railroad  laws  of  Illinois,  and  urge  our  Governor  ^^^  completion  of  the  fetate-House  was  de^ 
and  Railroad  Commissioners  to  more  prompt  action  feated,  not  receiving  a  majority  of  the  total 
in  prosecuting  the  almost  constant  violations  of  said  vote  cast  at  the  election  (582,583),  though  281,' 
^*^®*r«,               ,                                              .  283  votes  were  cast  for  it  and  only  about  153,- 

8.  That  we  condemn  the  giving  of  passes,  as  an  m-  qqq  •  ^.  j^.  p^^^  the  act  ceding  the  Illinois 
direct  system  of  bribery  and  a  mode  ot  compelling  the  j  -Cr*  u«  r\  i  oeo  okk  .  ^4.«  —^-^  y«aet 
pubUc  to  contribute  to  the  railroad  corrupSon  &nd,  and  Michigan  Canal,  863,855  votes  were  cast, 
and  that  in  the  future  wo  will  not  support  any  candi-  and  against  it  59,675,  and  it  was  ratineO. 
date  for  any  office,  whether  legislative,  executive,  or  Eleven  Republican  and  nine  Democratic  Con- 
judicial,  who  will  talvc  such  a  bribe,  and  who  will  not  gressmen  were  elected,  us  follow : 
use  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  enactment  and  en-  ^  y^  District,  Ransom  W.  Dunham,  Repub- 
forcementof  a  law  making  the  giving  or  taking  a  paj^s  ,.  -»-"o»' -^^^"^^•'^f^n-f"^*"  .  *  ^  "  \  Jy^ 
brilxjrv,  and  an  offense  which  will  disqualify  any  man  "can  ;  Second  District,  John  J? .  tmerty,  ince- 
guilty  thereof  from  holding  office.  pendent  Democrat;  Third  District,  George  K. 

4.  'That  tliis  convention  select,  as  far  as  possible,  a  Davis,  Republican;  Fourth  District,  George E. 
State  Committee  composed  of  one  or  more  from  cnch  ^^ams,   Republican;    Filth    District,   Reuben 

county  to  detect,  report,  and  prosecute  every  viola-  ^-n  \     r>        \  v !     c:^^i.    T^;««.«;«l     R«K<»rt 

tion  of  the  laws  by  the  railroU  corporation^  of  the  Elhvood    Republican ;  Sixth   D  str  ct,   Robert 

State.  R.  Ilitt,  Republican ;  Seventh  District,  Thomas 

5.  That  this  State  Committee  be  recommended  to  J.  Henderson,  Republican ;  Eighth  District, 
proceed  against  railroad  corporations  for  the  violation  "William  CuUen,  Republican;  Ninth  District, 
of  our  laws,  either  through  quo  xvnrranto  or  the  Rail-  j  •  p.  p„v«:nn  Rftnnhlir»«n  •  T*»ntli  District, 
road  Commissioners,  and  that  the  Attomcv-Gencral  i;?^V^^•i;®*^f^"V•  I  ??^'  «.  tM  S 
be  notified  of  the  commencement  of  such  pfoceedings  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  Democrat ;  I^JleventD 
and  be  requested  to  prosecute  the  same.  District,  William  H.  Neece,  Democrat ;  Twelftl 

6.  That  our  commission  will  not  do  its  duty  imless  District,  James  M.  Riggs,  Democrat ;  Thirteentl 
it  shall  at  once  idve  us  a  passenger  rate  of  two  cents  a  District  William  M.  Springer,  Democrat 
mile  on  the  leading  roads  of  the  State,  and  shall  also  -ri  ^  *i.  t^*^*-:^*  t^.^«*i.««  n  t>^«.-,v11  p^ 
reform  ite  schedule  and  cut  down  the  'frei.-ht  rates  to  Fourteenth  District,  Jonathan  H.  R«^ell  Re 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  that  now  cliarged  to  the  pubhcan;    Fitteenth  District,  Josepn  U.  Cai 
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)nblican;    Sixteenth  District,  Aaron  same  as  the  first  one.     The  second  bill  was 

araocrat ;  Seventeenth  District,  Sam-  signed  by  the  President  May  6th. 

f oulton,  Democrat ;  Eighteenth  Dis-  The  Second  Act. — This  law  is  entitled  "  An 

liiam  R.  Morrison,  Democrat;  Nine-  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relat- 

strict,  Richard  W.  Townshend,  Dem-  ing  to  Chinese/*    The  preamble  recites  that 

wentieth  District,  John  R.  Thomas,  *'in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 

in.  United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers 

rRATION,  CHINESE.     The  "Bur-  to  this  country  endangers  the  pod  order  of 

reaty,"  concluded  between  the  United  certain  localities  within  the  territory  thereof." 

id  China  in  1868,  secured  to  Chinese  Section  1  enacts  that  after  the  expu*ation  of 

of  immigration  into  the  United  States,  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act  the 

lated  that  **  Chinese  subjects  visiting  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 

g  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  shall  be  suspended  for  ten  years,  and  that  dnr- 

ileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  ing  such  suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 

>  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  to  the  United 

»y  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  States,  or,  having  come  after  the  act  takes  ef- 

tation.*'    The  right  of  naturalization  feet,  to  remain  here.    The  ninety  days  expired 

pted  from  the  privileges  guaranteed  August  4th,  and  the  law  went  into  operation 

eaty.    The  provisions  of  this  treaty  August  6th.    Section  2  declares  that  the  mas- 

o  immigration  were  modified  by  the  ter  of  any  vessel,  knowingly  bringing  within 

moluded    between   the  two  govern-  the  United  States  and  landing  or  permitting  to 

(vember  17, 1880.    The  first  two  arti-  be  landed  any  Chinese  laborer  from  any  for- 

is  compact  are  as  follow :  eign  port  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  ^ilty  of  a 

L  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gov-  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 

'  the  United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese  more  than  $500  for  every  Chmese  laborer  so 

)  the  United   States,  or  their  residence  brought,  and  may  be  also  imprisoned  not  ex- 

"bcta  or  threatens  to  affect  the  interests  ot  ceediug  one  year.     Section  8  provides  that  the 

ry,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order  of  the  ^       foregoing  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chi- 

ry  or  of  any  locality  within  the  temtory  *v/*«gvi»*g  o«v>w             .»*           «pi^  j       y±M 

e  Government  of  China  agrees  that  the  ^ese  laborers  who  were  m  the  United  States 

It  of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  November  17,  1880,  the  date  of  the  amended 

such  oominffor  re^dence,  but  may  not  ab-  treaty  with  China— or  who  shall  have  come 

rohiblt  it.     The  limitation  or  suspension  ^ere  before  the  act  takes  effect,   "and  who 

iaaonable,  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinese  «v,„ii  ^««^i.,^«  i.^  „„«u  „,«„*««  K«fJ>«A  »^:»»  ^« 

SO  to  the  United  States  as  kSorers,  other  jhall  produce  to  such  master  before  going  on 

being  included  m  the  limitotions.    L^is-  board  such  vessel,  and  who  shall  produce  to 

n  in  regard  to  Chinese  laborers  will  bo  of  the  collector  of  the  port  in  the  United  States 

iracter  only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence 

iS'iT.u'  not 'K^e  "t  to  ^"ToSni  ^rTfZ!''  '^'^  \t  '"^"^  "*  ^i?  '^'?«  ""' 

)r  abuse.                     ^          r  ^f  ^j^^  laborers  in  this  section  mentioned ;  nor 

Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to  shall  the  two  foregoing  sections  apply  to  tho 

States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  case  of  any  master  whose  vessel,  being  bound 

«ity,  toother  with  their  body  and  house-  to  a  port  not  within  the  United  States,  shall 

nts,  and  Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  m  ^^^^  „,uui^   4.u«    -'...u^:^*:^^    «^   ♦k«.   tt«;«.«.i 

Stiites,  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  ^^me  withm  the   jurisdiction   of  the  United 

Tree  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  States    by  reason  of   being  m  distress  or  m 

Its,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  stress  of  weather,  or  touching  at  any  port  of 

iccorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  tho  the  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign 

ed nations.  p^^^t  or  place;  provided  that  all  Chinese  la- 

r  OF  CoNOBEss. — Early  in  1882  an  act  borers   brought  on  such  vessel    shall  depart 

ed  by  Congress  suspending  Chinese  with  the  vessel  on  leaving  port." 

ion  to  the  United  States  for  the  period  Section  4  is  as  follows : 

7  years.     The  representative  of  the  m   *<•    *u                e          i    -j    «.•<•  •     r.i.- 

^•^                *^TiTi*^              i.4.1  That  for  the  purpose  of  properly  identifying  Chinese 

Government,  at  Washington,  protested  ^^y,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^re  m  the  Unitea  States  on  the  17th 

he   provisions  of   this  measure,   and  ©f  November,  1880,  or  who  shall  have  come  into  the 
Arthur  vetoed    it,  mainly    on    the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after 
hat  prohibition  for  twenty  years  was  ^he  passa<^  of  this  act,  and  in  order  to  furnish  them 
reasonable"   suspension   within    the  ^'ith  the  proper  evidence  of  their  righ^ 
V^^i      Ai    i.       ^-1       r^i      i.       i.        r  come  to  the  United  States  of  their  tree  will  and  ao- 
of   the  tirst  article  of  the  treaty  of  cord,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  between  the  United 
r,  1880.     The  President  also  pointed  States  and  China,  dated  November  17, 1880,  the  col- 
objections  to  the  bill,  among  others  lector  of  customs  of  tho  district  from  which  any  such 
:ionod  in  the  protest  of  the  Chinese  Chinese  shall  depart  from  the  United  States  shall,  in 
«.•       4.U   fc  *u^  5-.*  ..  ^u:u:*.^^   nu:^^  ^  person  or  bv  deputy,  go  on  board  each  vessel  having 
ative  that  the  act  prohibited  Chinese  {,„  ^^^^d  any  sucli  'Chinese  laborer  and  cleared  or 
«ing   through  the  United  btates  on  about  to  sail  from  his  district  tor  a  foRujarn  p>rt,  and 
from  one  foreism  country  to  anotlier.  on  such  vessel  make  a  list  of  all  such  Chinese  labors 
originated  in  the  Senate.     Another  ers,  which  shall  be  entered  in  redstry-books  to  be 

then  brought  forward  in  the  IIouso,  ^^^1^*  ^'^^  ^^^^  puiT>ose  in  which  shall  be  stated  the 

ui.^1*  y^yjKAf^tv  *v      u  V*  *     V  V  X     x*     ,  nainc,  offc,  occupation,  Uist  placc  of  rcsidcuce,  phvsical 

i  period  of  suspension  at  ten  years,  marks  or  peculiarities,  and  all  facts  necessary  f6r  the 

iher  respects  being  substantially  the  identification  of  each  of  such  Chinese  laborers,  which 
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books  shall  be  safely  kept  in  the  custom-house ;  and  shall  knowiDgly   bring  iDto  or   cau 

evenr  sucli  Chinese  laborer  «o  departbiglrom  the  brought  Into  the  United  Stat^  by 

United  States  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  receive,  ,     ^.    n  i          •     ^"i^v^  .^wi«=o   wj- 

free  of  any  char^r©  or  cost,  upon  application  therefor,  ^"®  **'^^*  knowingly  aid  or  abet  the 

irom  the  obllector  or  his  deputy  at  tlie  time  such  list  &i(l  or  abet  the  landing  in  the  Unit 

is  taken,  a  ccrtiliciite  si^wi  by  the  collector  or  his  from  any  vessel  of  anv  Chinese  p€ 

deputy  and  attested  by  his  seal  ofofflce,  in  such  form  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  Unite 

^hi?h^  <^?t^S  stll^^on'irystlSe^L^^^^^^  Bj^all  be  dee.ned  guilty  of  a  misdeme 

name,  age,  occupation,  last  place  of  residence,  per-  Shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 

sonal  description,  and  facta  of  identification  of  the  Dot  exceeding  $1,000,  and  imprison 

Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued,  term  not  ezceecUnj?  one  vear  "     Seci 

correspond injf  with  tlie  said  list  and  registry  in  all  ««  follows  • 

particulars.    In  case  any  Chinese  laborer,  alter  having  . 

received  such  certificate,  shall  leave  such  vessel  before  J^hat  no  Chinese  perscn  8}}all  be  pcrrcitt 


port,  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  by  the  master  to  *^i*    ^^  &i^y  Chinese  person  found  unlawfi 

the  collector  of  customs  for  cancellation.    The  ccr-  the  United  States  shall  oe  caused  to  be  remo 

tificato  herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the  Chinese  ^in  to  the  oountir  from  which  he  came,  b 

laborer  to  whom  the  same  is  issued  to  return  to  and  of  the  President  or  the  United  8tate:i,  and  t 

re-enter  the  United  States  upon  producing  and  deliv-  of  the  United  States,  after  being  brought  b 

ering  the  same  to  the  collector  ot  customs  of  the  dis-  ll^tic^  J^i^gO}  or  commissioner  of  a  coi 

trict  at  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  seek  to  re-  t'nited  Statej*,  and  found  to  be  one  not  la 

enter ;  and  upon  delivery  of  such  certificate  by  such  titled  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United  States. 

Chinese  laborer  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  time  cs     *•        -i  o               »,     e^          xv 

of  re-entry  in  the  United  States,  said  collector  sliall  section  13  exempts  frona  the  pro 

cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  custom-house,  and  ^^  &ct  ofiScers   of  the  Chinese  Goi 

duly  canceled.  traveling  on  business  of  that  Governn 

Chinese  La^bobebs. — By  section  6  any  Chi-  makes  their  credentials  equivalent  to 

nese  laborer  mentioned  in  section  4,  being  in  scribed  certificate.    The  servants  of  i 

the  United  States  and  desiring  to  depart  by  <^r8  are  also  exempt.    Section  14  decl 

land,  is  entitled,  free  of  charge,  to  a  certificate  ^^  State  court  or  court  of  the  Unite 

of  identification  similar  to  that  provided  for  in  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship.    B 

section  4  in  case  of  such  laborer  desiring  to  I^  *' Chinese  laborers"  as  used  in  the 

leave  by  water.  be  taken  to  mean  **  both  skilled  and  i 

Section  6  is  as  follows :  laborers,  and  Chinese  employed  in  mil 

That  In  order  to  the  faithftil  execution  of  Articles  I  Judicial  Intebpbetation  :  Case  op  . 

andllofthe  treaty  in  this  act  before  mentioned,  every  — The  provisions  of  this  law  have  I 

Chinese  person  other  than  a  laborer  who  may  be  en-  subject  of  judicial   interpretation   in 

United  States,  shall  be  identified  as  so  entitled  by  the  *^  ^^^  United  btates  Circuit  Court  m  C 

Chinese  Government  in  each  case,  such  identity  to  bo  in  August,  1882,  by  Justice  Field,  of  th 

evidenced  by  a  certificate  i!»ued  under  the  authority  States  Supreme  Court,  and  Circuit  Jud 

v^^^^^^^""^^'  7.5'^^^<J«rtmoate  shidl  be  in  the  yer,  it  was  held  that  the  prohibitioi 

^Ltan1T^7  a't^fnS^^^^^^^  act  does  not  apply  to.  a  Chinese  sear 

such  right  to  come,  and  which  certificate  shall  state  shipped  on  an  Amencan  vessel   leai 

the  name,  title,  or  official  rank,  if  any,  the  a«j,  height,  United  States  before  the  passage  of 

and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and  present  and  returning  from  a  foreign  port  fl 

ChiI.^Tth«'nF«nT^^^^^  act  went  into  effect.  The  facts  proved  v 

i/iiina,  ot  tne  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued,  avc*                u«*.^-.i.-c 

and  that  such  person  is  entitled,  conformably  to  the  ^^  °"^»>  *  subiect  of  the  Emperor  o 

treaty  in  this  act  mentioned,  to  come  witifiin  the  liad  come  to  this  country  six  years  a 

United  States.    Such  certificate  shall  bo  prima  facU  May  6,  1882,  he  shipped  as  a  cabin  w 

evidence  of  the  fact  set  forth  therein,  and  shall  be  the  American  steamer  City  of  Svdnei 

prcduced  to  the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  deput>',  i^a  q„^  l?^^T^^\»^^  4^^  „  «^^„«^*  ♦«   i 

of  the  port  in  the  dUtrict  of  the  iJnited  Stat^  kt  ^®^  ^"°  Francisco  for  a  voyage  to  I 

which  the  person  named  therein  shall  arrive.  and  returned  to  ban  1?  rancisco  Aug 

Section  7  subjects  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^^®  Act  of  Congress  being  then  in  f( 

$1,000,  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ^^^^^  o^  the  vessel  refused  to  land  . 

five  years,   any  person  who  shall  make    or  J;.li«reupon  the  case  was  brought  be! 

knowingly  use  a  fraudulent  certificate.  Circuit  Court  on  a  wnt  of  haheas  corjn 

Section  8  requires  lists  of  Chinese  passen-  ^7,  ?°  *;",^  P^^°^  ^^s  interpreted  bj 

gers  on  vessels  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  ***^*^  ®®  follows: 

States  to  be  kept  and  delivered  by  masters  of  ^^  ^^  "^*»  however,  find  any  difficulty  ii 

such  vessels  to  collectors  of  customs.  ^^^^  raeaninff  of  the  act.    Its  provisions  i 

R»  «^^?^«  n  »  11     *             vuoi/viu  .  The  master  ot  a  vessel  is  prohibited  from 

by  ^lon  9  collectors  are  required  to  exam-  within  the  United  States,  Md  landing  or  v 

me  and  compare  certificates  and  lists.  to  be  landed,  any  Chmeso  laborer /row  an 

Section  10  provides  for  the  forfeiture  to  the  P'^^  ^  vUce;  and  that  means,  from  brin 

United  States  of  vessels  violating  the  provis-  J^hineselnWer  embarking  at  a  foreicn  port 

inna  nf  t).a  ae^k  Thc  prohibition  docs  not  apply  to  the  brin 

lODSOiliieact,  laborer  alreadv  on  board  ofthe  vessel  when 

oection  11  declares  that  "any  person  who  at  a  foreign  port.    When  we  speak  of  mercl 
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from  a  foreij^  port,  the  port  of  shipment  is  by  the  cnptaiQ  to  land  for  a  few  Lours  at  the 

nderstood,  and  not  any  intt^rmediate  port  at  p^rt  of  Sydney.     They  were  bound,  by  their 

^hr^irn^^Sc'Xntng^^^  cWt  of  Bhipment,  to  return  with  the  ves- 

ts,  and  in  the  interpretation  given  to  them  by  8€l ;  and  the  captain  was  bound  to  bring  them 

ts.    They  must  be  held  to  have  the  same  back.     He  could  not  have  forced  them  ashore 

when  used  with  reference  to  the  importation  in  a  foreign  port ;  nor  could  he  have  aban- 

tts  from  a  forei^Ti  port,  as  when  u«ed  with  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ere.     Had   he  done  either  of 

I  to  the  importation  ot  iroods.    The  eighth  ..         ...  ,  uu  jji*        ^^ 

f  the  act  coifirms  this  view,  if  it  needed  any  Jhese  thmgs,  he  would  have  rendered  inmself 

tion ;  that  rec^uires  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  ...  A  Chinese 

list  of  Chinese  passengers  *^  taken  on  board  laborer  on  an  American  vessel  can  not  be  held 

jl  at  any  foreign  port  or  plaoc."    It  is  the  to  lose  his  residence  here,  so  as  to  come  within 

thus  taken  on  board  that  the  master  is  pro-  4.1  ^  .v««„;«™.  «p  ♦!.«,  «<,.♦   v„  «««k  *^n^*^^-A«.«^  ^r> 

rom  brin  ring  into  the  United  States.       ^  J^®  purview  of  the  act,  by  such  temporary  en- 

ther  construction  would  compel  a  master  of  try  upon  a  foreign  country  as  may  be  caused 

ricon  vessel,  leaving  a  port  of  the  United  by  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  on  her  outward 

ith  a  Chinese  seaman  or  waiter,  to  send  him  voyage  at  her  port  of  destination,  or  her  touch- 

a  foreign  port,  at  which  the  vessel  mujht  j^g     ^  any  intermediate  port  in  going  or  re- 

nd  prohibit  the  master  from  brin<ang  him  .  *^  .  ^  .  .^.        .  *,         -  j'. ^^ .  . 

locoAlance  with  the  bond  which  he  is'requbed  turning  or  her  putting  into  a  foreign  port  in 

ng  law  to  execute.    ((J.  S.  Bovisod  Statutes,  stress  of  weather.     And  we  should  hesitate  to 

,576.)  say  that  it  would  be  lost  by  the  laborer  passing 

)ject  of  the  act  of  CongreM  was  to  prevent  the  through  a  foreign  country  in  going  to  different 
mmigrauon  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United         ^  ^  ^j^    United  States  by  any  of  the  direct 

ot  to  esEpcl  those  already  hero.    It  even  pro-  f"'"*  "'•«'""  ^"*»^^ '^•^""^"y  ""J  ^' "  **       ™ 

r  the  return  of  such  laborers  leaving  for  a  routes,  though  we  are  told  by  the  counsel  of 

•y  period,  upon  their  obtaining  certificates  of  the  respondent  that  a  Cliiuese  laborer  having 

ition.    It  was  deemed  wise  policy  to  prevent  taken  a  ticket  by  the  overland  railroad  from 

ing  among  us  of  a  class  of  persons,  who,  by  ^his  place  to  New  York,  by  the  Central  Michi- 
Himilarity  of  manners,  habits,  religion,  and  ^     .^   ^u-^u  ^^„„  '  #»««.  ri^«.«^;».  4.^  v;««. 

characteristics,  can  not  assimilate  witt  our  gan  route,  which  passes  from  Detroit  to  Niag- 

>at  must  forever  remain  a  distinct  race^  creat-  ara  Falls  through  Canada,  was  stopped  at  JNi* 

leir  presence  enmities  and  oonflicts,  disturb-  agara  and  sent  back,  as  within  the  prohibition 

e  peace  and  injurious  to  the  mterests  of  the  of  tbe  Act  of  Congress,  and  on  attempting  to 

ow\2':^lU'°^''tLrra^  'ZS'Z,  retrace  hU  steps  w«.g«n  stopped  at  Detroit. 

>ut  all  the  Stotes,  would  sensibly  disturb  our  A  construction  which  would  justify  such  a  pro- 

aflbct  our  civilization.  ceeding  can  not  fail  to  bring  odium  upon  the 

act,  and  inyite  efforts  for  its  repeal.    The  wis- 

case  is  reported  in  13  **  Federal  Report-  dom  of  its  enactment  will  be  better  vindicated 

5.  by  a  construction  less  repellent  to  our  sense  of 

OP  An  Tie. — ^In  the  case  of  Ah  Tie  and  justice  and  right."    (18  "Federal  Reporter," 

brought  before  the  court  at  the  same  291.) 

be  facts  were  substantially  the  same,  Cask  of  Low  Tam  Cnow.-^In  the  esse  of 
le  exception,  as  in  the  case  of  Ah  Sing.  Low  Yam  Chow  (18  "  Federal  Reporter,"  605), 
and  others  were  seamen  on  the  same  the  essential  facts  were  these :  The  petitioner 
*  during  the  same  voyage.  The  distinc-  was  aChinese  merchant,  and  not  alaborer.  He 
^ween  the  two  cases  was,  that  at  Syd-  was  for  ten  years  engaged  in  business  in  Peru, 
9  petitioners  on  several  occasions,  by  and  afterward  estabUshed  himself  at  Panama, 
ion  of  the  captain,  went  ashore,  and  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  also  been  a  mem- 
*d  a  few  hours,  without,  however,  in-  ber  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Chow,  Kee  &  Co., 
to  leave  the  service  of  the  steamer,  in  San  Francisco.  On  Jnly  81st  he  left  Pan- 
fact,"  said  Justice  Field,  "  is  the  only  ama  by  steamer  for  San  Francisco,  where  he 
itingnlshing  this  case  from  that  of  Ah  arrived  August  17th.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
We  there  held  that  the  prohibition  upon  land,  because  he  had  no  certificate.  These 
!ter  of  a  vessel,  contained  in  the  Act  of  facts  raised  two  questions:  First,  whether 
3S,  to  bring  within  the  United  States  Chinese  merchants,  who  resided,  on  the  pas- 
foreign  port  or  place  any  Chinese  la-  sage  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  other  countries 
faa  intended  to  prevent  the  importation  than  China,  on  arriving  on  a  vessel  in  a  port  of 
laborers  from  the  foreign  port  or  place  the  United  States,  are  required  to  produce  cer- 
ers  who  there  embarked  on  the  vessel  tificates  of  the  Chinese  Government,  establish- 
lld  not  apply  to  his  bringing  a  Chinese  ing  their  character  as  merchants,  as  a  condition 
already  on  board  of  his  vessel  touching  of  their  being  allowed  to  land ;  and,  second, 
foreign  port  or  place.  We  also  held  whether  their  character  as  such  merchants  can 
bile  on  board  the  American  vessel,  the  be  established  by  parol  proof.  The  Circuit 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  United  States  in  California  de- 
States,  and  did  not  lose,  by  his  employ-  cided  the  first  of  these  questions  in  the  nega- 
^he  right  of  residence  here  previously  tive.  and  the  second  in  the  affirmative.  It 
d  under  the  treaty  with  his  country.  holds  that  only  laborers,  and  not  merchants, 
i  status  of  tlie  petitioners,  and  their  re-  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  United  States, 
0  the  vessel,  were  not  changed  in  any  andthat  a  certificate  is  required  only  of  those 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  permitted  coming  from   their   *^  place  of   residence  in 
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China,"  as  is  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  Act  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign  port 
of  Congress.  After  qaoting  this  section,  Jns-  or  place ;  provided,  that  all  Chinese  laborers 
tice  Field  says :  ^^  The  certificate  mentioned  brought  on  snch  vessel  shall  depart  with  tlie 
in  this  section  is  evidently  designed  to  facili-  vessel  on  leaving  port."  It  appeared  that  Mod- 
tate  proof  by  Cliinese  other  than  laborers  com-  can  had  shipped  as  cook  on  the  American  Tes- 
ing  from  China,  and  desiring  to  enter  the  sel  Patrician,  at  London,  in  March,  1882,  which 
United  States,  that  they  are  not  within  the  was  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  ves- 
prohibited  class.  It  is  nut  required  as  a  means  sel  went  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  where,  on  Sep- 
of  restricting  their  coming.  To  hold  that  such  tember  Ilth — atler  the  law  went  into  effectr— 
was  its  object,  would  be  to  impute  to  Congress  Moncan  was  made  steward  and  Ah  Kee  was 
a  purpose  to  disregard  the  stipulation  of  the  taken  on  as  cook.  It  then  proceeded  to  Asto- 
second  article  of  the  new  treaty  [November,  ria,  Oregon,  which  port  it  reached  in  October, 
1880],  that  they  should  be  *  allowed  to  go  and  and  there  took  on  a  load  of  wheat  for  Europe, 
come  of  their  own  free-will  and  accord.'  Nor  Moncan  and  £ee,  being  forbidden  to  land,  ap- 
is it  required,  as  a  means  of  proving  their  char-  pealed  to  the  court  to  define  their  rights.  On 
acter,  from  merchants  and  others  not  labor-  these  facts  the  law  was  interpreted  by  Judge 
ers,  domiciled  out  of  China  when  the  law  was  Deady  as  follows : 

passed,  and  coming  here  from  such  foreign  ju-       counsel  for  the  Chineae  contends :  1.  That  under 

nsdiction.     Ihe  particulars  which  the  certifi-  the  ciFcumatances  the  Patrician  i»  a  vessel  ^^touchlDg" 

cate  must  contain  show  that  it  was  to  be  given  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  **on  its  voya^"  to  a 

to  those  then  residing  there,  for  their  place  of  foreira  one,  and  therefore  within  the  exccDUon  con- 

r^<^in  Chinai.  to  be  stated      Indopend-  relfaS^SS^g  Jt''I^?tffihrilS.^'?±Z;'^ 

ently  of  this  consideration,  that  Government  foreign  port  or  place,  in  theordinaiycoun^eof  com- 

could  not  be  expected  to  give,  in  its  certificate,  merce  and  navigation,  are  not  "  laborere"  within  the 

the  particulars  mentioned  of  persons  resident  meaning  of  the  act. 

—some,  perhaps,  for  many  years— out  of  its  ,  When  the  Patrician  entered  the  Columbia  Kiver,  the 

■:..^o^;Jf;Jv«       i<jr:4-i.«.  ♦!»«  \r.*i^^  -»-.-  ♦u^  -^:-:*  i«rm%nvs  ad  gvem.  or  place  of  termination  of  hervov- 

junsdiction.     Neither  the  letter  nor  the  spint  ^e,  was  not 'definitely  known.    It  might  be  either  In 

ot  the  act  calls  for  a  construction  imputing  to  Europe  or  the  United  States ;  and,  so  far  as  now 

Congress  the  exaction  of  a  condition  so  unrea-  known,  it  is  in  the  former.    But  even  so  long  as  it 

sonable.  ...  its  purpose  will  be  held  to  be,  ™'«^*  ^  in  either  country,  1  think  she  ought  to  he 

what  the  treaty  [of  ]!rorember  1880]  author-  S'X'i^gS^rt"/ B«  irir^^^^lhrLrp^V.*?? 

ized,  to  put  a  restnction  upon  the  immigration  final  desSnation  was  not  Astoria,  at  which  pkw  rfie 

of  laborers,  including  those  skilled  in  any  trade  merely  called  lor  orders.    Kor  had  the  voyage  then 

or  art ;  and  not  to  interfere,  by  excluding  Chi-  terminated  as  to  the  steward  and  cook,  whose  engase- 

nese  merchants,  or  putting  unnecessary  and  ?«"*»  ^e™.  for  twenty-four  months  each  from Jbe 

embarrassing  restrictions  upon  their  coining,  date  of  signing  the  articles,  unless  sooner  <Sscharged. 

with  the  commerci^  relations  between  China       ^h;  ^ord  "touching"  h  evidently  nsid  in  the  act 

and  this  country.     Commerce  with  China  is  of  to  signify  the  opposite  of  "staving."    And  it  do« 

the  greatest  value,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  compiilsoiy  entrance  un  ao- 

And  it  should  require  something  stronger  than  count  of  distress  or  stress  of  weather,  for  that  is  gpe- 

vague  inferences  to  justify  a  construction  which  f ^fi**"^  provMed  for     A  vessel,  do€«  not  ordinal/ 

—     n       iv'v  •^i.j.x.AA      A  J  touch  at  ner  home  port,  but  remains  there  until  a  new 

would  not  be  in  harmony  with  that  treaty,  and  voyage  is  undertaken.    But  in  course  of  a  trading- 

which  would  tend  to  lessen  that  commerce.    It  voyai;e,  from  England  to  Asia  and  back  to  Europe  or 

would  seem,  however,  from  reports  of  the  ac-  the  United  States,  she  may  touch  at  many  porta  and 

tion  of  certain   officers  of  the  Government—  for  many  purposes.    CaUing  at  a  rort  for  orders  ia,  in 

possessed  of  more  zeal  than  knowledge- that  "/rt^"r1f^m^'L':^SanTofV;°c^deroCreS:^ 

It  IS  their  purpose  to  bnng  this  about,  and  thus  teing  there,  the  vessel  remains  long  enough  to  take 

make  the  act  as  odious  as  pof^ible.  in  a  cargo  ror  a  foreign  port,  I  see  no  reason,  under 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  section  requir-  the  circumstances,  for  concluding  that  she  is  hence- 

ing  a  certificate  for  Chinese  merchants  coming  ^^"^  l^^^^^f  ''Jit  ^V^^^^'p^^"-  "*  i""'*.;^ 
♦^?i  TT  •*  J  Qi.  *  J  *.  1  A  4.1.  u  Upon  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Patncian  Las  simply 
totlie  United  States  does  not  apply  to  those  who  toliched  at  this  port.  Her  stay  here  is  only  tempo- 
resided  out  of  China  on  the  passage  of  the  Act  rary  and  for  an  ooject  necessary  to  enable  her  to  pro- 
of Congress,  and  that  proof  of  their  occupa-  ecute  her  voyage  to  a  foreign  port  with  prcKfit  to  her 
tion  may  be  made  by  parol."  owners.  Nor  ao  1  think  that  the  Chinese 'mcmbew 
P»ow  /\»  r^r^T^rx^  xiry-^rr^l^  . -«-tN  A  ,T  IT--  of  tlie  cTcw  of  thc  Patriciau  arc  laborers  within  the 
Case  of  George  Moncan  and  Ah  Kee—  ^eanrng  of  this  act.  True,  their  vocation  i.  labor; 
m  the  case  of  George  Moncan  and  Ah  Kee  (U  but  they  aitj  not  brought  hero  to  itmain  and  enter 
"  Federal  Reporter,"  44),  United  States  District  into  competition  with  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Judge  Deady,  of  the  Oregon  District,  held  that  the  wuntry. 


port  of  the  United  States  after  the  act  went  United  States,  and  particularly  those  on  the  Pacific 

into  force,  had  a  right  to  enter  the  country  and  <»as^  fro"™  employmg  Chinese  cooks,  stewards,  or 

remain;   and  ha  interpreted  section  8  of  the  Zru^TATL^o^Ml^^^Vy  IL'^^r^ 

act  which  excepts  from  its  prohibitory  provis-  gult  of  holding  that  the  Chinese  crew  of  a  vessel  com- 

ions  a  vessel  ^^  touching  at  any  port  of  the  ing  fVom  a  loreign  port  to  one  of  the  United  States 
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5T8 "  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  .  .  .  J07  all  the  "  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  ex- 

i  Chinese  seaman,  althou^^h  allowed  to  emptions  *'  whicn  may  be  accorded  to  ^*  the  citizens 

he  ports  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  ana  subjects  of  the  most  fiivored  nation"  (treaty  of 

Bssel  from  a  foreign  port,  does  not  thereby  November  17,  1880). 

ight  to  remain  in  the  country  and  become  If  section  6  of  the  act  of  1882  is  construed  to  abso- 

erein ;  and  if  the  master  allows  him  to  go  lutely  require  the  production  of  the  oeitificate  tliercin 

laoently,  the  latter  would  be  liable  to  re-  provided  for,  before  a  Chinaman  who  is  not  a  laborer 

the  former  to  the  punishment  prescribed  can  come  within  the  United  States,  then  it  will  oper- 

of  the  act.    But  such  seaman  would  have  ate  as  a  serious  restriction  upon  the  right  and  pnvi- 

(lit  to  be  on  the  shore  temporarily  and  not  lege  given  him  by  the  treaty,  because  in  this  respect 

tnploycd  than  in  the  business  of  the  vessel  no  such  condition  or  restriction  is  imposed  upon  the 

>tay  in  port,  as  those  of  other  nationalities,  subject  of  any  other  nation.    Indeed,  the  fact  of  being 

compelled  to  make  proof  of  his  condition  or  character 

[oncED,  the  court  held  that  lie  had  a  at  all  is  a  burden  and  inconvenience  upon  the  Chinese 

>nly  to  land,  but   to  remain  perma-  conainc  to  the  United  States,  which  is  not  rcq^uired  of 

•  the  reason  that  he  had  joined  an  5?^  ^^J^f  immigmnt  or  visitor  coming  to  this  coun- 

,  .         •      i.    au                       c  4,x.        i.  try.    But  probably  this  much  is  unavoidable  under 

Ship  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  ^he  circumTtances,  and  must  be  submitted  to  as  a  ne- 

ned  on  her  until   his  arrival  here,  cessary  incident  of  the  right  of  the  United  States,  un- 

1  accordance  with  the  view  expressed  der  the  amended  treaty,  to  exclude  from  the  country 

«   Field   in  the    case   of   Ah    Sing,  Chinese  laborers.  .  •.•.      ^^^  ^    ^        ^        .^      ^ 

Amoriofln  ves^t^l  is  deemed   to  he  a  ^^®***^»  ^**®°'  }^  ^?  ^'«***  °^.  ***®  ^^^^^7^  and  considered 

American  vessel  is  aeemea  to  oe  a  as  an  aid  rather  than  an  impediment  to  its  enforce- 

3  territory  or  the  state  withm  wnich  mcnt,  section  6  ought  to  be  construed  as  a  declaration 

»ort  is  situated,  and  as  such  a  part  of  on  the  part  of  the  iJnited  States  that,  for  the  purpose 

»ry  of  the  United  States ;  the  rights  of  facihtating  the  entrv  into  the  country  of  the  Chi- 

w  are  measured  by  the  laws  of  the  ^T^''\^}^w''  prohibition,  it  will  acoapt  the  cer- 

. .              A   4.1^  '           4.      A.  tificate  ot  the  Chmese  Government  that  the  bearer  la 

aation,  and  their  contracts  are  en-  qq^  a  kborer,  and  is  prima  facie  entitled  under  the 

Its  tnbnnals.  treaty  to  come  into  the  United  States  at  pleasure ; 

?  Ho   Kino. — It  was  held  by  Judge  but  that^  in  the  absence  of  such  certificate^  a  China- 

thecase  of  Ho  King  (14  "Federal  ??«?  clwming  the  right  to  enter  and  naidc  in  the 

»  »T9A.\  tKof  «  Pu;«^or  o/»fo.-  ;o  «/^f  «  United  States  must  establish  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a 

724),  that  a  Chinese  actor  is  not  a  laborerby  evidence,  asm  ordinary  cases  of  the  «/>ar^ 

id  IS  therefore  entitled  to  enter  the  proof  ofafiujt. 

ates  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  -a  j.  ^x,                j    x.        ^         .^.i*    ^ 

al  character.   "The  term  » laborer,' "  ,   ^°Vt^®  non-production  of  a  certificate,  un- 

.  Deady,  -  is  used  in  the  supplement-  ^^  satisfactorily  explained  may  raise  the  pre- 

with  China,  of  November  17,  1880,  ^^f^'J^^,  *^*^  the  claimant  is  one  of  the  pro- 

of  the  act  of  May  6,  1882,  by  sec-  ^^'^^  ^'^-  ,  ?^  ^j^®^«»®  nnder  consideration, 

which  it  is  made  to  include  ^  both  ?^  ^^??  explained  that  when  he  left  China, 

I  unskilled  laborers,*  in  its  popular  J^  "^^^'^  PFf^^f.  ^<>  ^^  ^o  Honolulu,  and  that 

includes  only  persons  who  perform  ^f  }^  no  intention  of  coming  to  the  Umted 

labor   for    another   for  wages.     It  ^^^'  ,  ^^"^  ^?«  considered  by  the  court  as  a 

herefore,  include  an  actor  any  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  why  he  had  no  cer- 

oes  a  merchant  or  teacher.   .    .    .  "  3.  *    .         ,  ^^.     ^                 i      .  i        , 

le  treaty  nor  the  act  has  in  view  the  ^  J^i^  ^,?^  ^^  ^^®  ^^Ttt"^??  ^^'^  ^^^^.  ^^ 

of  what  are  called  the  professional  P^ief-Justice  Greene,  of  Washington  Territory, 

tUe  classes,  or  those  engaged  in  mere  '°  *?oon^  ^^  ^^®  ^'P'  ^^""'^^  ""^  *^®  '''^^ 

)or,  from  competition  with  the  Chi-  ^^^^^^'          ^            x                   m.    . 

grievance  of  this  kind  was  ever  com-  ,  TRansft  of  Chinese  LABOBERS.-The  impor- 

',  and  the  language  of  the  remedy  ^^'  question  was  raised  during  the  year,  but 

dainly  indicates  that  it  was  not  con-  "^^f  °^^  ^^^^"^^'^  before  any  court,  whether 

by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  pj"°®^  ^?v  ""^Jr"  f""!  T'!^^^  ^^i°^^  and  pass 

igress  that  passed  the  act."  through  the  United  States  on  their  way  from 

case  Judge  Deady  further  decided  """^^ffi^  5^"^''^  ^'^  f '''^^'';  il"!^  J^P^^ 

Chinese  non-laborer  entitled  to  come  J?;?.*^^  that  there  were  from  40,000  to  50  000 

untry  may  enter  without  the  certifi-  Chinese  laborers  m  the  West  Indies  whose 

ribed  by  section  6  of  the  act,  pro-  contracted  term  of  servic^  there  was  about  to 

ives  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  not  ?^P»''®'  ^^^^^^?r  Z^ff.  ^  ''^^^I^'^.t?  ^^"°* 

and  a  satisfactory  explanation  why  ^  ^^^  ^^  the  United  States.    On  this  ques- 

certificate.    On  this  point  the  court  tion  Attorney- General  Brewster  gave  two  con- 

*^  flicting  opinions.     In  the  first,  dated  July  18th, 

and  given  to  Secretary  Folger,  he  held  that  the 

c  of  Low  Yam  Chow  [13  "Federal  Report-  coming  of  all  laborers  to  the  United  States  was 

T^'c^l^l^^'^iX'^^hi  P'-°'^l»''t«^  yy  th«  -t,  whether  they  came  to 

he  act,  did  not  reside  ui  Cliina,  were  not  remain  or  simply  to  pass  through  the  country, 

produce  this  certificate  to  prove  thev  In  the  second,  dated  December  26th,  and  given 

kborers  prior  to  being  allowed  to  land,  to  Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen,  he  held 

ng  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  act  does  not  extend 

iJ^^tTy^'^^Tu^l^^^  to  Chinese  laborers  desiring  to  cross  the  United 

dnese  are  still  entitled  by  treaty  stipulation  States  from  one  foreign  country  to  another, 

nd  reside  in  the  IJnited  States,  and  to  en-  ^^  My  first  opinion  on  this  subject,^^  writes  Mr. 
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Brewster  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  "  was  given  of  the  treaty,  I  do  not  think  that  a  Chinete  Uboitr 

under    circumstances    somewhat   too  urgent,  coming  to  this  country  merely  to j«m  through 

^      -,^,1  «o  T  »r«o  u«r  «^/Mt«  <i/%«x«k»fm»**f  K«r«r.-i  be  considered  as  withmtlie  prohibition  of  the  Uw,  he 

pressed  as  I  was  bj  your  department,  because  i^.     ^^^^^j,  ^  i^j^^grimt  Sor  a  kborer  coming  iat 

It  was  pressed  by  others,  and  I  am  gratified  to  as alaborer. 

have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  my  former  As  the  prohibition  of  the  act  applies  to  Chinese  It- 
conclusions  with  care."  The  Attorney-General  horers  coming  into  the  country  to  stay  a»  laborert^  tod 
then  proceeds  as  foUows:  «?  ^^'^  regulations  touching  oertiflcatej  of  idcnuflo- 
pi  v/*-vv  ^^^^  prescnbed  by  the  fourth  and  sixth  sections  ire 
The  preamble  of  the  act  is  in  these  words:  **  Whereas,  ancillary  to  that  end  and  intended  to  prevent  fnud* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  act,  and  applicable  therefore  to  Chinese  com- 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  en-  in^  here  for  permanent  or  temporary  residence,  I  tm 
dangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localities  withm  the  of  opinion  that  Cliinese  passing  through  the  country 
territory  thereof."  The  first  eection  enacts  **tliat  to  other  countries  are  not  required,  before  crossing  our 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  borders,  to  produce  the  specified  certificates  of  i<kDti- 
thepassa^  of  this  act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  ficatioo,  pro\*ided  they  competently  prove,  in  mom 
to  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  bus-  other  manner,  their  status  as  mere  transient  paneo- 
pendcd :  and  during  such  suspension  it  shall  not  be  gers ;  of  course,  the  certificates  would  dispense  with 
lawful  lor  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come,  or,  having  so  the  proof.  The  character  of  such  proof  may  reiy 
come  after  the  expiration  of  said  ninety  days,  to  remain  properly  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the'Treu- 
within  the  United  States."  ury. 

The  treaty  »tjP;jJj|i^^^^^  ,?'f ®.wi°  1°  ^K^*'^^®  °^.!?®        Othkb  Immioratiow  Acts.— Two  other  im- 
act  are  those  contained  in  the  treaty  between  this         ^«.i  i^*         a.      •        •       ^        _^ 

country  and  China,  bearing  date  the  17th  of  Novem-  portant  laws   relating    to  immigrotion   were 

ber,  1880,  which  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  body  of  passed  by  Congress  during  the  year.    The  Kt 

the  act.  of  August  2d  regulates  the  carriage  of  alieo 

The  preiunblfiof  the  treaty  recites  that  the  necessity  passengers  by  sea  with  the  view  of  l)romotiDg 

for  "a modification ptexisungtreati^' has  anscn  their  health,    comfort,    and    safety.      It  pr^ 
consequence  ot  the  tw<T«M*w^  »»wm»(^r«rfton  q^  6'Ain«M  .*    "^"""»    wiuxviu,    oxru    c«*%;»,^.      **>  r 

laborers,  and  the  embarrassments  caused  by  such  tm-  scribes  regulations  as  to  their  food,  dnniing- 

miQratUm,   The  first  article  provides  that  ^'  whenever  water,   treatment,  etc.,   and  as  to  the  space, 

hi  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  light,  ventilation,  et<5.,  of  immigrant- vessels, 
the  oonung  of  Chinese  laborers  to  tlie  United  States  jhe  act  of  August  8d  imposes  a  tax  of  fiftf 

or  their  residence  therem,  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  ^^„^„   ^„    ^„«»„    ;«*^ ;««.««♦    K«^«„kf    ♦.»  thp 

the  interests  of  that  country,  or  of  any  locality  withm  J,^"^®  S^^    ^^^^^   immigrant    brought    to  the 

the  territory  thereof,  the  Government  of  China  agrees  United  States.     The  tax  18  to  be  paid  to  tlie 

that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  regu-  collector  of  the  port  by  the  master  or  owDff 

late,  Imiit.  or  suspend  such  coming  or  residence,  but  of  the  vessel  bringing  the  immigrants.    The 
may  not  absolutely  prohibit  It.    T tie  limitation  or  sus-  -     ^    o  o  .   . 

pension  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  ap 
Chinese  who  may  go  to  the  United  States 
other  classes  not  being  included  in  the  1 

Lcgiiilation  taken  in  regard  to  Chinese  laborcrH  will  be  the  Treasury,  to  defray  the  expense  of  regn- 

of  such  a  character  only  as  is  necessary  t«  enforce  the  luting  immigration  under  this  act,  and  for  the 

reflation,  hmitation,  or  8UST)ension  of  immigration ;  ^„««^#   :«»«,«««««4.-    »,»:.^»»    ;«    ^k^   r^\\»A 

and  hnmi^ts  shall  not  be  subject  to  peraoSalmal-  «f®  of  immigrants  arriving    m  tjie  Uni^ 

treatment  or  abuse."  States,  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  in  distreo, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Actof  Coujopx^ssnow  and  for  the  general  purposes  and  expenses  of 

under  consideration  was  intended  to  carry  into  effect  carrving  this  act  into  effect."     The  Secretary 

Ik""  ?T'^?^f LT*'"  **\"»*,^^<^^°  *^*^.  the  Goycmment ot  ^f  ^^i^  Treasury  is  empowered  "to  enter  ioto 
the  United  States  might  suspend  immigration  of  Chi-  .       .        ..{'        v  oa  *  --.••«  k^tJ 

nese  laborers  to  this  count^.    But,  iii  applying  the  contracts  With  such  State  commission,  boarf, 

statute,  a  serious  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  whether  it  or  omcers,  as  may  be  designated  for  that  pnr- 

was  tlie  intention  of  Congress  to  prohibit  all  persons  pose  by  the  Governor  of  any  State,  to  take 

answering  to  the  description  of  Chiueso  laborere  and  charge  of  the  local  affwrs  of  immigration  with- 

not  embraced  by  the  exceptions  in  the  third  section,  j        jj  State  " 
who  should  come  to  our  snores  merely  for  the  purpose         ^     owiie. 

of  going  through  the  eountiy  on  their  way  to  China,        Pursuant  to  this  law,   arrangements  were 

or  only  such  portions  of  that  class,  not  coming  within  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wiin 

the  said  exceptions,  as  should  come  hero  to  seek  occu-  the  New  York  Board  of  Emigration,  for  cod- 

pation  as  Uborors.  ,w    ,,        •  •  tinning  at  the  port  of  New  York  the  work 

The  preamble  of  the  act,  stating  that  in  the  opinion  „  •  •  wu^  k««-X  i,««  »««.:<v^  ^«  «4  ♦!.«  .^v-npn^e 

of  the  Government  "  the  Ruling  of  Chinese  laWrs  ^j'^^h  the  board  has  carried  on  at  the  expewe 

to  this  country  endangcre  the  good  oixier  of  certain  of  the  State  Since  the  head>tax  levied  br  lfl« 

localities  within  the  territory  thereof,"  would  seem  to  State   was   declared  unconstitutional  by  toe 

have  exclusive  reference  to  the  Chinese  laborer  as  a  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
dweller  in  our  midst  and  a  competitor  with  our  own         INDEBTEDNESS   OF   TOE  UNITE^^ 


vujvciivuttiui;.    X  lie  M/Ubuu;,  ufiu^  lu  purHuunoc  ui  uie  mat  tiie  poiiiioai  organizauo 

treaty,  must  be  construed  as  in  harmony  with  it  and  g^e  bankrupts,  and  that  civil  government  on 

as  intending  to  sui^pend  onlv  the  coming  of  Chme.<e  *.  ^  _„«4  ^m  ^r?,,i,:^j  ,•    «♦  ^i,^  JL^^^*  mnnK^ot 

laborere  in  the  way  wntemplKted  by  the  treatv.   Upon  the  part  of  mankind  is  at  the  present  moin^* 

reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  already  re-  a   financial   failure.      The   population  ot  tD« 

ferred  to  and  quoted,  we  find  that  it  is  as  immigrants  earth  is  estimated  at  1,433,887,600,  and  ^ 

into  this  countrv  that  Chinese  laborers  are  dealt  with,  national  debts  of  the  prinqipal  countries  of  tbe 

and  that  the  ri^ht  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  j^j  amount  to $23,286,414,753,  which  Unetf- 

coming  of  such  persons  IS  conlined  to  cases  in  which  ""»"»»•"""*"  »-"▼*  ?       t       i»      >             .«  .n^ 

they  come  as  •*  fiborere."   Looking,  then,  at  the  mis-  Ij  twenty  dollars  for  every  man^woman,  m 

chief  to  which  the  act  was  directed' and  tlie  language  child  now  living  on  the  earth.     This  immen* 
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am  of  indebtedness  is  to  be  raised  bj  taxation  accompanying  letters,  appears  on  its  face  to  be 
f  the  inhabitants  of  the  indebted  countries,  perfectly  regular;  an  ordinary  comraercial con- 
od  paid  out  through  the  national  treasuries.  tract,  by  which  the  United  Colonies  were  to 
Of  this  vast  sum,  the  total  net  indebtedness  receive  the  supplies  they  needed,  and  to  pay 
f  the  United  States  is  $2,997,000,000,  of  which  for  the  same  within  one  year  by  shipments  of 
1,942,000,000  is  public  debt,  and  $1,055,000,-  produce  to  the  imaginary  firm  of  Koderigne, 
}0  belongs  to  the  States,  counties,  townships,  Hortales  &  Co.  Had  it  been  what  it  appears 
ihool  districts,  and  municipalities.  to  be,  the  United  Colonies  would  have  been 
A  want  of  space  will  only  permit  here  some  bound  in  common  honesty  not  only  to  pay  iu 
rief  notes  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  full  for  the  stores,  but  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
>Qdition  of  thesa  classes  of  indebtedness  of  risks  to  which  the  contractor  would  be  ex- 
le  United  States,  and  of  the  indebtedness  of  posed.  But  there  is  evidence  that  both  parties 
le  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  full  de-  knew  the  contract  as  it  stood  to  be  but  a  sham, 
Jls  belong  to  the  census  of  1880,  and  have  drawn  up  to  mask  the  fact  that  it  was  the  6ov- 
ien  very  carefully  compiled  by  Rafael  A.  Bay-  ernment  of  France  which  was  to  supply  Eng- 
y  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  land's  rebellious  colonies.  The  first  million  of 
.  Porter.  livres  was  then  advanced  from  the  French  treas- 
FiBST  Loans. — The  indebtedness  of  the  ury,  and  a  few  days  afterward  another  million 
nitcKi  Stitas  began  with  the  war  of  the  Rev-  was  received  from  the  Spanish  treasury,  as 
lotion.  The  sympathy  of  France  with  the  both  countries  were  united  in  their  foreign 
merican  causa  led  both  the  Government  policy.  As  shipments  went  on,  and  remit- 
id  people  to  contribute  to  its  success.  As  tances  came  slowly  from  America,  a  third  mill- 
irly  as  September,  1773,  Caron  de  Beau-  ion  was  contributed  by  the  King  of  France, 
larchais,  an  ardent  patron  of  the  cause,  ad-  Subsequently  two  million  livres  more  were 
ressed  a  memorial  to  the  King  on  the  sub-  granted  by  France  in  1777,  and  in  1781  six 
)ct.  This  was  folio Tred  by  others,  in  whish  millions,  making  a  total  of  ten  millions,  of 
e  urged  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  which  Beaumarchais  received  two,  and  the  rest 
rreat  Britain  to  subdue  the  colonies,  if  they  was  paid  through  Benjamin  Franklin.  Thus 
rere  assisted  in  their  struggle ;  that  if  not  the  French  and  Spanish  subsidy  amounted  to 
listed,  they  might  succumb.  Join  the  English,  eleven  million  livres,  equal  to  $1,996,500.  As 
nd  turn  their  arms  against  France.  He  says  :  this  money  was  a  ftree  gift,  it  has  not  been  re< 
We  are  not  in  a  fit  state  for  making  war.  paid,  nnless  the  sums  paid  to  Beuumarchab  be 
^e  must  prepare  ourselves,  keep  up  the  taken  as  a  partial  reimbursement. 
iOQtest,  and,  with  that  view,  send  secret  as-  The  first  loan  negotiated  by  the  Continental 
listance  in  a  prudent  manner  to  the  Ameri-  Congress  was  obtained  in  the  year  1777 
5M^."  These  memorials  led  the  Government  from  the  "  Farmers-G^eneral  of  France."  It 
^determine  to  give  the  assistance,  and  to  em-  amounted  to  1,000,000  livres,  and  was  partly 
ploy  their  author  as  its  agent.  In  the  spring  repaid  with  tobacco,  and  finally  settled 
of  1776  he  was  sent  to  London  to  make  the  with  the  French  Government.  The  next  loan 
trrangements,  as  there  was  no  American  agent  was  18,000,000  livres  from  the  French  Govem- 
iii  France.  In  London  he  was  introducea  to  ment.  It  is  probable  that  it  was,  in  its  incep- 
A'rtbiir  Lee,  a  law-stndent  in  the  Temple,  who  tion,  not  so  mnch  a  loan  as  a  subsidy,  a  pay- 
bore  some  kind  of  commission  from  the  se-  ment  of  760,000  livres  every  three  months  to 
cret  committee  of  Congress.  Beaumarchais  the  American  commissioners  in  France,  to 
informed  him  that  the  French  Government  enable  the  colonies  to  keep  up  the  unequal 
wished  to  send  200,000  louis-d'or  (equal  to  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  The  tnoney  was 
1^16,750)  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  for  advanced  without  an  expectation  of  repay- 
tbe  assistance  of  the  Americans,  but  in  a  secret  ment,  though  with  a  stipulation  that  it  should 
Qunner,  and  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  know  be  repaid. 

tliroagh  what  source  it  was  best  to  make  the  A  loan  from  Spain  in  1781  is  mentioned, 
rcmitt&nces.  Baaumarchais  then  returned  to  but  little  is  known  of  it.  In  making  up  a 
P»it,  and  about  July  1,  1776,  Silas  Deane  ar-  statement  of  the  foreign  debt  after  the  adop- 
nred  there,  with  full  powers  as  a  political  tion  of  the  Constitution,  it  appeared  that  a 
fod  commercial  agent  for  the  United  States  small  sum  was  due  Spain  for  advances  of 
ia  France.  His  instructions  were  to  obtain,  if  money,  which  amounted  to  $174,011. 
po»ible,  one  hundred  cannon,  with  ammuni-  Financial  SrruATioN. — The  financial  situa- 
tion; also  arms  and  uniforms  for  25,000  men.  tion  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  at  its 
These  Beaumarchais  contracted  to  furnish  from  worst  in  1 779  and  1780.  Over  $200,000,000  in 
^  anenals  of  France^  in  addition  to  a  large  Continental  currency  had  been  iMsued,  and  this 
•mount  of  other  articles  thought  needful  for  currency,  at  first  circulating  readily  at  its  face 
the  supply  of  the  colonies.  Deane,  on  his  part,  value,  had  depreciated  as  the  amount  issued 
(greed  that  the  United  Colonies  should  pay  for  increased,  until  it  only  passed  at  forty  to  one. 
hem  by  remittances  of  American  produce,  the  Even  at  this  discount  it  soon  ceased  to  cirou- 
msioess  to  be  transacted  by  Beaumarchais,  late  at  all,  and  in  the  year  1780  ^Mt  quietly 
'nder  the  name  of  the  Spanish  firm  of  Rode-  expired  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors/^  The 
i?ue,  Hortales  &  Co.    ThU  contract,  with  its  army   was  reduced    to   extremity.     In   1778 
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nearly  4,000  men  were  returned  as  nnfit  for  tions"  were  given  in  this  instance,  by  wh 

duty  from  want  of  clothes.    In  January,  1760,  the  United  States  agreed,  for  a  principal 

the  army  had  been  nearly  three  months  on  a  2,000,000  guilders  received,  to  return  2,81 

short  allowance  of  bread.    It  was  determined  800.     Although  Mr.  Adams,   the  Ameri< 

to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Holland,  agent,  thought  the  contract  ^'  involved  an  en 

Applications  for  loans  in    that  country  had  mous  sacrifice,^*  yec  it  amounted  to  less  tl 

hitherto  been  unsuccessful.    The  Hollanders  6jt  per  cent  annual  interest.     He  had  hi 

either  distrusted  the  security,  or  were  unwill-  authorized  by  Congress  to  pay  6  per  cent, 

ing  to  incur  the  resentment  of  Great  Britain  Effects  of  the  Financial  Condition  ont 

by  lending  the    Americans  money  to  enable  Govebnment. — Thenextloan,  that  of  1787, « 

them  to    carry    on    the  war.    The  King  of  pears  to  have  been  contracted  in  order  to  rai 

France  had,  through  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  money  with  which  to  pay  the  interest  on  t 

oflfered  his  assistance  to  the  Americans  in  pro-  previous  loans  in  Holland  made  m  1782  ai 

curing  loans  in    that  country,  but    without  1784.    The  interest  which  had  before  faU 

effect.     He  now  engaged  to  become,  himself,  due  had  been  paid,  partly  by  remittances  fro 

responsible  for  the  sums  which  might  be  fur-  America,  and  partly  by  some  portions  of  tl 

nished.    In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  exer-  amount  received  on  the  original  loans.    A 

tions  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  loan  of  10,000,000  livres  though  the  vast  amounts  of  paper  money  wbi< 

was  obtained  in  Holland.     Although  intended  had  been  issued  had  become  greatly  depreciate 

solely  for  the  United  States,  this  money  having  yet  a  new  emission  had  been  made,  which,  < 

been  obtained  on  the  credit  of  France,  became  its  face,  was  redeemable  by  the  different  Stat 

a  debt  due  to  that  country.  individually,  but  indorsed  by  the  United  StaU 

The  loan  of  10,000,000  livres  obtained  from  and  was  by  act  of  March  18, 1780,  to  be  isso 

France  in  1781  was  soon  exhausted ;  very  little  at  a  not  greater  rate  than  one  dollar  of  the  ne 

of  it  in  cash  ever  reached  the  United  States;  for  each  twenty  of  the  old.    Such  imposts  ai 

one  half  of  it  was  immediately  paid  into  the  duties  as  the  Continental  Congress  was  able 

French  Treasury  for  supplies  previously  fur-  command  or  persuade  from  the  States,  we 

nished.    So  utterly  exhausted  was  the  Ameri-  mostly  paid  in  this  new  currency,  which,  beii 

can  Treasury  that  in  1782,  when,  peace  having  worthless  abroad,  rendered  the  payment  of  deb 

become  a  certainty,  it  was  determined  to  re-  due  in  foreign  countries  by  Congress  a  dif 

duce  the  army,  the  utmost  difficulty  was  expe-  cult  matter.     *^  It  was  the  financial  difficulti 

rienced  in  obtaining  a  small  sum  to  pay  the  experienced  under  the  old  system  of  governmei 

discharged  soldiers  enough  to  take  them  to  the  that,  more  than  anything  else,  brought  abo 

places  of  their  enlistment.    Congress  therefore  the  calling  of  the  convention  which,  in  176 

resolved  to  make  new  efforts  for  a  loan,  both  framed  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Unit< 

in  France  and  Holland.    As  a  result,  the  King  States.    The  Continental  Congress  possess 

of  France  determined,  **  notwithstanding  the  sufficient  authority  to  carry  on  war,  to  mal 

pressing  necessities  of  his  own  service,  to  grant  peace,  to  conclude  treaties,  and  to  carry  ( 

to  Congress  a  new  pecuniary  assistance,  which  most  of  the  functions  of  government;  but  1 

he  fixed  at  the  sum  of  6,000,000  livres  Tour-  do  all  this  required  a  revenue,  and  for  th 

nais    ($1,089,000).     This  was   in    February,  they  were  dependent  on  the  wUl  of  the  State 

1783,  and  the  money  was  advanced  in  twelve  It  was  evident  that  such  a  system  could  m 

monthly  payments.  last     At  the  time  Mr.  Adams  began  the  neg< 

The  Aid  of  France.— On  the  settlement  of  tiations  for  the  loan,  delegates  to  the  Const 

the  account  with  France,  it  appeared  that  the  tutional  Convention  had  been  chosen  in  mo 

amount  received  from  her  during  the  war  ot  of  the  States,  and  the  convention  was  in  se 

the  Revolution,  in  the  way  of  loans  and  sub-  sion  before  the  loan  was  completed.^'  *    Th 

sidles,   was  45,000,000    livres,   equivalent  to  loan  was  for  1,000,000  fiorins  for  ten  years  i 

$8,167,500.  5  percent   The  United  States  received  ninetj 

^^  If  the  gold  of  France  aided  the  United  two  guilders  for  each  hundred  of  obligation. 

States  through  the  war  in  which  independence  The  New  Constitution. — The  next  loan,  < 

was  obtained,  it  was  from  Holland  that  the  1788,  was  to  meet  the  expenses  in  Europe,  an 

money  came  which  assisted  the  Government  to  afford  a  financial  basis  on  which  to  start  tb 

through  the  difficult  years  of  peace  that  fol-  new  government  at  home.     It  was  known  i 

lowed."  ♦  Europe,  early  in  1788,  that  the  new  Constitt 

An  attempt  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Holland  tion  would  be  ratified,  and  as  the  ContinenU 

was  commenced  in  1780,  but  continued  unsuc-  Congress  was  entirely  without  funds  to  tur 

cessf  ul  until  the  result  of  the  war  was  apparent,  over  to  its  successors,  money  mnst  be  provide 

and  the  independence  of  the  country  had  been  in  some  way.    This  loan  was  for  one  thousaa 

acknowledged  in  Europe,  when  6,000,000  guil-  guilders  for  ten  years,  at  6  per  cent, 

ders  ($2,000,000)  were  obtained  in  1782.  At  this  period,  the  Government  of  the  Uni 

Another  loan,  of  1784,  was  rendered  necos-  ed  States  was  reorganized  under  the  presei 

sary  by  the  slow  progress  made  in  realizing  on  form,  and  went  into  operation  on  April  8 

the  previous  loan.  •  A  "  bonus  and  gratifica-  1789.     The  4th  of  March  is  the  constitution 

♦  "  National  Loans  of  the  Fnlted  States  from  July  4, 1776.  to  *  ♦'  National  Loans  of  the  United  Sutes  from  Julv  4, 177«. 

Jane  80,  lUiiOr    By  Bafoel  A.  Bayley,  Trawnry  Department.  Jane  80, 1S80.''    By  Rafael  A.  Bayley,  Treaaury  Departme 
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\  bat  at  this  time  it  was  fonnd  impossible  debt,  where  the  lenders  had  paid  for  their 

get  the  members  of  Congress  together  on  bonds  in  gold,  on  the  faith  of  the  Continental 

t  day.    A  Treasury  Department  was  created,  Congress ;  the  other  was  the  paper  money  is- 

I  Alexander  Hamilton  appointed  the  secre-  saed  by  Congress  and  the  several  States. 

f.  There  was  a  debt  of  millions  to  be  pro-  Authorities  vary  much  as  to  the  amount  of 
ed  for,  and  not  a  dollar  on  hand  even  to  paper  money  issued  during  the  struggle  for 
et  current  expenses.  The  measures  by  independence.  Possibly  Mr.  Jefiferson^s  state- 
ich  to  raise  a  revenue  from  an  exhausted  ment  in  his  writings  may  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mtry  were  to  be  devised  and  put  in  opera-  mate  to  the  truth,  and  it  affords,  at  the  same 
n,  and  a  financial  system  prepared  which  time,  a  striking  exhibit  of  the  effects  of  the 
)ald  promise  to  conduct  the  Government  to  inflation  of  our  paper  currency ;  ♦ 
lependence  and  financial  strength.  On  the  commencement  of  the  late  Bevolution  Con- 
Ststbbc  aloptbi). — ^The  first  step  taken  was  msa  had  no  money.  The  external  commerce  of  the 
lay  duties  on  imports,  which  was  approved  States  bcmg  suppressed,  the  farmer  could  not  sell  his 
July  4,  1789,  but  no  revenue  was  obtained  Produce,  and,  ot  course  could  not  pay  a  tax.  Gon- 
ial i  1  iL  fTiL  *  ..  *  u  gress  had  no  resource  then  but  m  paper  moneu.  Not 
tU  September.  The  next  step  was  to  ob-  g^^ng  a^le  to  lay  a  tax  for  its  redemption,  they  could 
in  temporary  loans  from  banks  m  New  only  promise  that  taxes  should  be  laid  for  that  pur- 
)rk.  For  the  year  1789  the  expenditures  pose,  so  as  to  redeem  the  bills  by  a  certain  day.  They 
jre  estimated  at  $8,285,603,  the  greater  por-  ^\^  not  foresee  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
«  ^9  »u:>u  «,«r  #^-  l^..Jl;»«i  Z.^A  ;,i>4-A^.Ao4-  almost  total  suppression  of  their  exports,  and  other 
•n  of  which  was  for  pnncipal  and  interest  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  rSSdered  the  perlbrmalnce  of  their  en- 

e  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt.     1  ne  ^agementa  impossible.    The  paper  money  continued 

rrent  expenses  of  the  year  were  estimated  at  for  a  twelvemonth  equal  to  gold  and  silver ;  but  the 

30,101.      No  payments   on   the  debt  were  quantities  which  they  were  obliged  to  emit,  for  the 

ide  during  the  year,  except  interest  on  the  P^^«  <>Vflf  ^^'  exceeded  what  had  been  tiie  usual 

II  1  1  ^*       XT               r   *^v  *                     u  i.  quantity  of  the  circulatmz  medium. 

)lland  loans.    No  way  of  rehef  was  open  but  ^  j^  y^^^^  therefore,  tJ  become  cheaper,  or,  as  we 

audit  or  a(^ast  the  details  of  the  debt  and  expressed  it.  it  depreomted,  as  gold  and  silver  would 

Qd  them  on  longer  bonds.     For  this  object  have  done  nad  tnev  been  thrown  into  circulation  in 

mey    was    required.      Congress,    therefore,  equal  quantities.    But  not  having,  like  them,  an  in- 

^A  „«  „«♦  <.Tvr.»»«>»;af;n»  «««-  en«.*xi.^a  ,.^w  tnusio  valuo,  its  depreciation  was  more  rapid  and 

ssed  an  act  appropriating  any  surplus  rev-  ^^^  than  could  ever  have  happened  wit£  them. 

06  to  payment  of  the  debt,  and  authorizing  fn  two  vears  it  had  fallen  to  two  dollars  of  paper 

o«n  of  $12,000,000  to  apply  on  the  foreign  money  for  one  of  silver;  in  three  years  to  four  for 

bt,  and  a  further  loan  of  $2,000,000  to  be  one :  m  nine  months  more  it  fell  to  ten  for  one ;  and 

plied  to  purchase  the  debt.  S^  ^^^  sij  monUis  foUowing,  that  is  to  say,  by  Septem- 

T,^  n«J>«        TK^  4^w..T»\rs^  ;<,  «  <,4>«4^A«n/^nf  bcr,  1779,  it  had  fallen  to  twenty  for  one. 

The  Debt.  —The  following  is  a  statement  c?on-ress,  akrmed  at  the  consequences  which  were 

the  debt  of  the  United  otates  at  the  organ-  to  be  apprehended  should  they  lose  this  resoilroe  alto- 

ition  of  the  present  form   of  government,  gether,  tnouffht  it  necessary  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 

eluding  arrearages  of  interest  to  January  1,  to  stop  its  further  depreciation.    They  therefore  de- 

AQ.  tcrmmod,  m  the  nrst  place,  that  their  emissions  should 

not  exceed  $200,000,000,  to  which  sum  they  were  then 

neb  l<MD  of  1S,000,000  Hvres 18.207,000  00  nearly  arrived,  and  though  they  knew  that  twenty 

aeh  knn  of  10.000,000  livres 1,S1!SOOO  00  dollars  of  what  they  were  then  issuine  would  bu v  no 

»di  loss  of  4i,0OO.O0O  llvres 1,088,000  00  more  for  their  army  than  one  silver  dcular  would  buy, 

afrwn  Farmen-Qeaenl  of  Franco,  balance  ye^.  tj^cy  thought  it  would  bo  worth  while  to  submit 

■a  l^m'siiin'ln  \ii\. :::::::::::::::::::,        nion  is  ^^  ^»^e  sacrifice  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  dollars  if 

lilaad  loui  of  1782 2,000,000  00  they  could  thereby  stop  further  deprecmtum.     They, 

iBuid  loan  of  17S4 800,000  00  therefore,  published  an  address  to  their  constituent*, 

lOad  loan  of  1787 400.000  00  in  which  tney  renewed  their  original  do clarations  that 

■itedknaoflTSS 400,000  00  this  paper  money  should  be  redeemed  at  dolUr  for 

>r  i^i    -<    .    t   #  #    •     J  v^               *«.»/w^aTi>fl  /v»  dollar.    They  proved  the  ability  of  the  States  to  do 

-Jli^Sr"2L^fS;SKlf?/^^^^^^^^^^          •^nU?^  t  this,  and  thaf  tLir  liberty  woulS  be  cheaply  bought 

WBWioflmeresttoJanuiyi.nyo 1,700,277  03  at  this  pnce.    The  declaration  was  meffectaal.    No 

ibt  doe  foreign  officers  who  had  served  in  man  received  the  money  at  a  better  rote.    On  the 

tiM  war  of  the  RevolutiDn 196,988  73  contrary,  in  six  months  more,  that  is,  by  Maroh,  1780, 

itcangM  of  Interest  to  January  1, 1790 11.219  «2  it  had  fallen  to  fortv  for  one.    Congress  then  tried  an 

4«ip»lof  thedoinesUcdebt.e8Umated....    «8,8£8,180  65  experiment  of  a  different  kind.    Considering  their 

n«ir^ea  of  interest  to  January  1, 1790,  estl-  former  offers  to  redeem  thU  money  at  par  as  relin- 

"**** i^^^^Pg^  80  quished,  by  the  general  refusal  to  take  it  but  in  pro- 

52,888,826  51  ffressive  depreciation,  they  required  the  whole  to  be 

U  to  this  arrears  and  claim!*  a^lnnt  ^be  late      '  brought  in,  declared  it  should  be  redeemed  at  its 

fOTernment  oatatanding  and  subsequeotly  present  value  of  forty  for  one,  and  that  they  would 

iliehanred. 460,835  52  rrivo  to  the  holdere  new  bills,  reduced  in  their  denom- 

!?**  ^•t  'fSk  ^""^^  ^'  ***®  ^"''*^  ^**'**'  ^K^  T  a  ^:>o  no  mation  to  the  sum  of  gold  or  sUver  which  was  actual- 

*i«Mry  1,  ITW $52,758,722  08  ly  to  be  paid  for  them?    This  would  reduce  the  nomi- 

To  this  should  be  added  the  individual  debts  nal  sum  of  the  mass  in  circuktion  to  the  present 

the  several  States,  the  precise  amount  and  ^^^h  of  that  mass  which  was  five  millions  a  sum 

c      \.-  \.            S            1                   .'  not  too  prcat  tor  the  cireulation  of  the  States,  and 

irwter  of  which  was  then  unknown,  esti-  which  they  therefore  hoped  would  not  depreciate  fur- 

ited  by  Hamilton  at  that  time  to  aggregate  ther,  as  they  continued  firm  in  their  purpo^  of  emit- 

oat  $25,000,000.  tin?  no  more.    This  effort  was  as  unavailin£^  as  the 

rbere  were  two  kinds  of  debt  in  the  adjust-  ^^V^er.    Very  little  of  the  money  was  brought  in. 

>ot  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  It  continued  to  cireulate  and  to  depreciate  Ull  the 

Sculty:    One   was  the  undisputed   foreign  •  jeiferson's '' Works,'' toL  ix,  p.  243. 
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CDd  of  1780,  when  it  had  fallen  to  seventy-five  for  burdens  beyond  their  stren^  on  oooount  of  extna 

one ;  and  the  money  circulated  trom  the  French  army  dinary  exertions  in  tiie  war,  and  through  the  want  < 

bein^  by  tliat  time,  sensible  in  all  the  States  north  of  certam  adventitious  resources  which  it~was  the  goo 

the  Potomac,  the  paper  ceased  its  circulation  alto-  fortune  of  others  to  possess. 

gether  in  those  States.    In  Virjfinia  and  North  Caro-  ^.        ^,      ,  .„  .         xi      .        , 

una  it  continued  a  vear  longer,  within  which  time  it  When  the  bill  to  autbonze  the  asdumptioi 

tell  to  one  thousancT  for  one,  and  then  expired,  as  it  of  the  State  debts  was  before  Congress,  it  be 

had  done  in  the  other  States,  without  a  single  groan.  cAme  combined  with  a  bill  to  fix  a  seat  of  gov 


shako  their  infant  Confederacy  to  its  center,  quietly  States  were  tor  the  assamptioD,  but  the  South- 
interred  in  its  grave.  ern  States  were  against  it.    These  latter  were 

Mr.  Jefferson  estimates  the  value  of  the  two  'or  the  Potomac  for  the  seat  of  goveminent, 
hundre<l  millions  of  Continental  currency  at  and  the  former  for  the  Susquehanna.  Tbedis- 
the  time  of  its  emission  at  $36,867,719  in  spe-  content  was  extreme  on  each  side  at  losing  its 
cie,  and  says :  '*'  *^  If  we  estimate  at  the  same  favorite  measure.  At  last  the  measures  were 
value  the  like  sum  of  $200,000,000  supposed  combined.  Two  members  from  the  Potomto 
to  have  been  emitted  by  the  States,  and  reckon  ^I'O  ^^  voted  against  the  assaroption  agreed 
the  Federal  debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  at  about  to  change  their  votes ;  a  few  from  the  Esstem 
$43,000,000,  and  the  State  debts  at  $25,000,000,  and  Middle  States  who  had  voted  against  the 
it  will  form  an  amount  of  $140,000,000,  the  Potomac  agreed  to  change  in  its  favor,  and  so 
total  sum  which  the  war  cost  the  United  States.  ^^^  two  measures  were  pessed.  But  the  te- 
le continued  eight  years  from  the  battle  of  count  of  this  arrangement,  by  President  Jeffer- 
Lexington  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  son,  omitting  bis  strictures,  deserves  to  be 
America.  The  annual  exfiense  was  therefore  stated : 
equal  to  about  $17,500,000  in  specie."  This  measure  (the  assumption)  produced  the  mort 

The  foreign  loans  now  contracted,  practically  bitter  and  angry  contest  ever  known  in  Congress,  !»• 

to  pay  and  to  refund  portions  of  the  debt  were  ^'^Ff  ^^  ^^^  ^^«  ""^^^  ^^  ^^  States.   I  arrived  in  the 

as   follow:    Holland   loan,   1790;   the   same,  f»^^t  <>V' •  .^^  * ^^7'^^'' {^ **»f  «?^,"°5' * 'K^ 

■u-„»«u    -i»7ni      *u                c     /     V       vlrft^      ii  to  the  actors  m  It,  so  long  absent  as  to  have  lortall 

March,  1791 ;  the  same,  September,  1791 ;  the  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and,  as  vet  unaware  of  its 

same,  December,  1791 ;   the  same,  1792  ;  the  object,  I  took  no  concern  in  it.    The  great  and  trying 

same,  1793;  the  same,  1794;  Antwerp  loan,  question,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Bcpre- 

1791.     Of  the  $9,400,000  thus  borrowed,  over  s^f.'^tivcs.    So  high  wero  the  feuds  excited  on  tbU 

*Q  nnn  nnn  ...<.o  r^l.:^  :«*.^  *u«  t-^« «  au  subject  that,  on  its  rejection,  business  was  suspended. 

$3,000,000  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Congress  mit  and  adjoumcd  from  day  to  day  without 

United  ibtates  and  used  in  buying  up  the  domes-  doing  anything,  the  parties  being  too  muoh  oot  d 

tic  debt,  under  the  operations  of  the  sinking  temper  to  doDusinel^s  together.    The  Eastern  roem- 

fund ;  the  balance  was  used  to  pay  the  debt  due  ^^  threatened  secession  and  dissolution.    Hamiltoa 

to  Spain   debU  due  to  foreign  officen,  who  7^.  I^.f^TuiJl 'l^'^r^^lX't^^^^. 

served  in  the  armies  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  ward  and  forward  before  the  President's  door  lor  half 

large  portion  in  paying  off  a  part  of  the  debt  an  hour.     He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into 

due  to  France.  which  the  Legislature  had  been  wrooght— the  distost 

Assumption  of  State  Debts.  —  The  indi-  ^^  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  Stat«-the  diii- 

•xf/inni  ri»K4-.  rv#  ♦k^  -^ ^1   c*««. ger  of  the  secession  of  their  members,  and  of  the  sep- 

Tidual  debts  of  the  several  States  were  con-  J^tion  of  the  States,    Me  observed  that  the  membci 

tracted  partly  in  defending  themselves  against  of  the  AdminlKtration  ought  to  act  in  ooncert-thit 

the  common  enemy,  partly  in  carrying  on  their  though  tliis  question  was  not  of  my  department,  jH 

governments,  or  in  undertakings  with  which  »  common  duty  should  make  it  a  cbnmion  concem- 

thft  rpqt  of  thft  nrtiinfrv  hnd  TinAiin#r  f  a  An,  ^nat  the  President  was  the  center  on  which  all  admm- 

ine  rest  ot  tne  country  Had  nothing  to  do.  istrative  questions  ultimately  rw^ted,  and  that  all  <rf 

A  proposition  was  now  made  for  the  Federal  u«  should  rally  around  him,  and  support  tt-ith  joint 

Government  to  assume  these  debts,  and  thus  efforts  measures  auproved  by  him  ;  and  that  the  ques- 

add  them  to  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness,  tion  having  been  lost  by  a  small  nugority  only,  it  wit 

The  following  considerations  were  urged  by  the  IJfo^V'^     e  *"  ''^^''^  ^'?^  5^  ^"^  ^u?  J.¥^"*"u  "^ 

Rr./»-.^*«»«^  «f  ♦u^  T«^««.,««     Ai«-      1       XT      M  discretion  of  some  ot  my  mends  might  effect  aching* 

Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamil-  i^  the  vote,  and  the  Machine  of  *^govemment,  ii?w 

ton,  as  inducements  to  the  assumptions :  suspended,  might  be  again  set  in  motion.    I  told  hio 

1.  To  consolidate  the  finances  of  the  country  and  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole  subject;  th4 
give  an  assurance  of  permanent  order  in  them;  "^^  having  yet  informed  myself  of  the  system  cf 
avoiding  the  collUion  of  thirteen  different  and  inde-  finances  adopteil,  I  knew  not  how  far  this  was  a  De- 
pendent systems  of  finance  under  concurrent  and  co-  ce-'^-^ary  sequence  ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection 
equal  authorities,  and  the  scramblings  for  revenue  endangered  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  tliu*  incipi- 
which  would  have  been  incident  to  so  many  different  ^"^  sta^^re,  T  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of 
systems.  aU  consequences,  to  avert  which  all  partial  and  tern- 

2.  To  secure  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  bv  porary  evils  should  be  yielded.  I  proposed  to  hinu 
avoiding  those  entancrleinentH,  an  effectual  command  however,  to  dine  witli  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would 
of  the  rc<tourccs  of  the  Union  for  present  and  future  invite  another  friend  or  two,  bring  them  into  confe^ 
exiscncies.  cnce  togetlier,  and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  rcasoih 

S.  To  equalize  the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  the  «^ie  »nen,  consulting  together  coolly,  could  fiiil,  bj 

several  Stales  in  the  un{x>rtant  article  of  taxation ;  *<>™®  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compro- 

rescuing  a  part  of  them  from  being  oppressed  with  '"i^o  which  would  save  the  Union.    The  discussVoi 

. took  place.    I  could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhoita 

*  Jefferson's  "•  Works,''  vol.  ix,  p.  260.  tory  one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  cireumstanoo 
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»u1d  ffovem  it.  But  it  vfoa  finally  a^^reed 
iver  importance  hud  been  attached  t>  the 
>f  this  propoesition,  the  preservation  of  the 
1  of  concord  auioni^  the  States,  was  more 

and  that  therefore  It  would  be  better  that 
»f  rejection  should  be  re;»cindcd — to  effect 
A  members  should  change  their  votes.  But 
irved  that  this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bit- 
^uthern  States,  and  that  some  concomitant 
hould  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to 
Lcre  had  betbra  been  propositions  to  fix  the 
>vemment  either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at 
n  on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  tnought  that 

it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  ^ears,  and  to 
n  permanently  atlerwarrl,  this  might,  as  an 
calm  in  some  degree  the  Ibrment  which 
ixoited  by  the  other  measure  alone:  so  two 
x>mao  members  (White  and  Lee,  but  the 
h  a  revul-ion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive) 
shim^c  their  votes;  and  Hamilton  undertook 
le  other  point. 

on  Augaat  4,  1790,  an  act,  making 
I  for  the  paymeDt  of  the  debt  of  the 
states  and  embodying  provisions  for 
on  of  the  State  debts,  was  approved, 
wing  statement,  taken  from  the  offi- 
rts,  shows  the  amoant  authorized  to 
ed  in  the  redemption  of  the  debt  of 
ite,  and  the  amount  which  was  as- 


kTES, 

Aaooat  aathoriMd. 

Amoiuit  aHBOMd. 

ihire 

$300,000  00 
4,000.000  00 

200.000  00 
1.6iK),000  00 
l,iO(KOOO  OJ 

80i),<KX)  00 
2,200,000  00 

m\ow  00 

800,000  00 
8,500,000  00 
2,4)'»,000  00 
4,01)0,000  00 

800,0U0  00 

$2S2,«)5  51 
8.981.(8}  05 

tu 

«L 

200,001)  UO 

1.6)0,000  00 

1,185,716  m 

6)^202  70 

777ttS8  48 

r 

la.'.'.!.*.!*.!!!! 

59,161  65 

517,491  03 

1  Kentaoky.. 
Una 

2.984,416  00 
1,793,S08  85 

linft  

8,99:),651  78 
24«,080  78 

1 

$21,500,000  00 

$18,271,756  47 

Bank. — The  public  debt  on  January 
was  about  $75,250,000.  A  portion 
iving  been  funded,  and  payable  at 
ites,  the  next  step  was  taken  to  make 
d  provioion  for  temporary  eraergen- 
ccordingly,  on  December  14,  1790, 
f  Hamilton,  with  his  annual  report, 
;ed  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
I  National  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
divided  into  25,000  shares,  at  $400 
?he  bill  of  incorporation  passed  the 
•n  January  20,  1791.  Debate  on  it  in 
se  began  on  February  1st,  and  con- 
itil  February  8th,  when  the  bill  passed 
39  to  nays  20.  The  corporation  was 
to  sell  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt 
>d  to  its  stock,  but  was  not  to  purchase 
lie  debt  whatever.  Notes  were  al- 
}  be  issued,  payable  to  any  person  or 
assignable  and  negotiable,  or  to  bearer, 
le  by  delivery.  The  directors  were  to 
offices,  for  discount  and  deposit  only, 
r  they  should  think  fit  in  the  United 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
lorized  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the 
ion  $2y000,000,  borrowing  an  equal 


sum  of  the  bank,  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of 
that  which  should  be  obtained  under  previous 
acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  public  debt. 
The  charter  was  to  expire  March  4, 1811.  The 
bauk  was  of  great  benetit  to  the  Government. 
More  than  $100,000,000  of  Government  money 
was  received  and  disbursed  by  it,  without  the 
loss  of  a  dollar.  It  made  semi-annual  divi- 
dends, averaging  about  Si  per  cent,  and  its 
stock  rose  to  a  high  price. 

At  the  close  of  1792  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury  was  unsatisfactory.  The  expendi- 
tures had  increased  in  consequence  of  Indian 
troubles,  the  large  amounts  required  for  inter- 
est, and  the  growing  current  expenses  seemed 
likely  to  exhaust  the  revenues.  The  House, 
therefore,  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  subject  of  a  plan  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  and  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  subscription  loan  made  to  the 
bank.  He  replied  by  recommending  for  the 
first,  temporary  loans  and  additional  revenues 
by  taxation  as  the  only  resources  remaining ; 
and,  for  the  second,  that  power  be  given  to 
borrow  the  sum  due,,  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  loan. 

W AU  Mbasures, — A  series  of  loans  followed. 
Trouble  arose  with  the  Barbary  powers  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  in  1794,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  create  a  small  navy  of  six  frigates, 
four  of  forty-four  guns  and  two  of  thirty-six 
g^ms  each,  for  the  protection  of  American 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  frig- 
ates were  begun  uuder  many  disadvantages — 
one  each  at  the  ports  of  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The 
timber  from  which  they  were  to  be  constructed 
was  still  standing  in  the  forest,  the  iron  was 
still  in  its  native  ore,  the  seed  for  the  flax  and 
hemp  was  yet  to  be  sown.  Copper  could  not 
be  procure<l  in  the  United  States.  The  Gov- 
ernment possessed  neither  navy-yards  nor  can- 
non-foundries. It  was  resolved  to  build  the 
ships  of  live-oak,  and  agents,  with  a  force  of 
lumbermen,  were  sent  to  Georgia  to  obtain  it. 
They  met  with  so  many  discouragements  from 
the  nnhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  constant 
rain,  and  other  causes,  that  little  progress  was 
made.  In  January,  1796,  the  frigates  remained 
unfinished,  and  peace  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Barbary  powers.  In  1797  the  vessels  were 
still  on  the  stocks,  but,  owing  to  troubles 
with  France,  it  was  resolved  to  complete  the 
fri^rates,  to  build  galleys  for  the  defense  of  the 
coast,  and  to  purchase  not  more  than  twelve 
merchant-vessels  adapted  to  naval  service.  In 
payment  for  these  stock  was  to  be  issued. 

War,  although  not  formally  declared,  was 
carried  on  by  France,  upon  the  ocean,  with 
virulence.  Constant  captures  were  made  of 
American  vessels,  on  the  ground  of  having 
property  of  the  enemy  on  board.  Full  prepa- 
rations were  set  on  foot  to  resist  a  French 
invasion,  and,  for  the  management  of  naval 
affairs,  a  naval  department  was  now  created. 
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Tlie  debt  had  now  increased  to  $88,000,000.  which  was  allowed  to  expire  aboat  1885.    Tin 
In  1808  fifteen  millions  more  were  added  to  it  final  result  was  that,  in  1884,  the  Govemmenl 
by  the  purchase  from  France  of  the  province  of  the  United  States  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
of  Louisiana.  its  history,  practically  out  of  debt,  for  the  last 
Tkeabubt  Notes. — No  special  emergencies  installment  of  the  debt  had  been  paid.    Nay,  so 
arose  or  unusual  measures  were  taken  until  abundant  was  the  money  in  the  Treasury  that 
1812,  when  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  the  Government  returned  over    $28,000,000 
was  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  back  to  the  people,  under  the  form  of  a  "  de- 
States.    This  closed  in  1815,  and  increased  the  posit, ^^  made  proportionally  to  the  States.  All 
debt  to  $127,300,000;   a  higher  figure  than  it  of  the  States  accepted  the  unasked  deposit  at 
had  ever  touched  before,  or  afterward,  until  the  time,  and  generally  appropriated  it  to  edu- 
1862.    The  ouly  new  measure  adopted  at  this  cational  purposes.    The  following  statement 
time  was  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  The  bill  to  shows  the  amount  of  money  thus  *^  deposited '^ 
authorize  the  issue  was  opposed  in  Congress  on  with  the  several  States  under  the  act  of  Jone 
the  ground  that  ^*it  was  ingrafting  on  our  sys-  23,  1886.    The  flind  originally  proposed  to  be 
tem  of  finances  a  new  and  untried  measure.^'  distributed  among  the  States  was  $36,000,000, 
The  measure,  however,  was  successful,  and  it  and  $28,101,644.91  was  really  distributed,  in 
has  since  been  one  of  the  occasional  aids  of  the  three  quarterly  installments,  the  first  in  Febra- 
Treasury  Department.    The  embarrassment  of  ary,  1887,  the  second  in  April,  and  tlie  third  in 
the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  war  fur-  July.    The  fourth  and  last  installment  was  Dot 
nished  a  basis  for  an  irresistible  argument  in  paid.    A  series  of  disasters,  ending  in  the  panic 
favor  of  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  of  1887,  so  disordered  the  finances  of  the  Gen- 
Bank.  *No  less  a  person  than  Mr.  John  C.  Cal-  eral  Government  that  a  new  act  of  Congress 
houn,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced,  from  a  was  passed,  on  October  2d,  postponing  the 
special  committee  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta-  transfer  of  the  fourth  installment  until  Jannary 
tives,  the  bill  for  its  incorporation  on  January  1, 1889.    By  a  subsequent  act  it  was  postpones 
8,  1816.    The  constitutional  question  relating  indefinitely;  and  it  was  further  provided  that 
to  it  received  little  attention  on  its  passage,  the  amount  deposited  should  remain  with  the 
Thus,  by  means  of  revenue  from  imports,  and  States  until  otherwise  directed  by  Congress, 
other  domestic  sources,  temporary  loans,  Treas-  Here  the  matter  has  remained : 
nry  notes,  and  five,  six,  and  seven  per  cent    M«ine f95&,S88«a 

loans,  the  financial  affairs  were  honorabi^^^^^^  SL'-^SSSu*:*::::::::::::::"::::::::::::  i^so« 

ducted  until  1821,  when  the  Secretary  of  the    Vermont immf^ 

Treasury  reported  an  expected  deficit  of  over    S?"*"**?^"* : I^£J 2 

-  i      C  Mf      ni*  A      V  •!   J*       L        Khode  Island S-'iSSftW 

four  and  a  half  millions  to  be  provided  for  by    New  York 4,oi4,5»  n 

taxation.  New  Jersey.  !..!.!..!!.*!!!.!..!!!!......    .      :64!6;o « 

At  this  period  the  country  was  suffering  from  SeuwS?^!*:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::;  ^i^l'iJiS 

the  effects  of  a  financial  crisis  in  1819.    Acorn-  Maryland."!!!!.!!!!!!! !!.!!!!!."!.....!.!!.      966,s«8ja 

mittee  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  in    X^i*(^  •  •;. hllHH  S 

...  ,         .1     1  i.1-  1  j«  i.  North  Carolina 1.4S3.T57  W 

a  report,  thus  described  the  general  distress :       gouth  Carolina i,o5i,4«  « 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  consolation  to  know     Of*?^ ^SI'^US 

tliat,  at  the  end  of  thirty  ycara  of  its  operation,  thU     f!*„^S!!^. i^Sis  14 

Government  finds  its  debt  mcreased  $20,000,000^  and  J^MfsiSI^!  *.*.*.*.!!'.*  *'*.*.*.!'.*.'.!!*.!!V.'.!*.!'.!!!!       ^%m9t 

its  revenue  inadequate  to  it-*  expenditure ;  the  national  Tennecsoe..'!.  !!!!!!!!.*!!!!!..!!!.. !.!!!!!!!      1.4.'«!75T  IB 

domain  impaired,  and  $20,000,000  of  its  proceeds  ex-     Kentucky . . ! ! 1.4>3J57  tf 

pcnded;  $35,0<»0,000  drawn  from  the  people  by  inter-     Ohio 2.tH)7,2(50  Wj 

nal  taxation,  $341,000,000  by  impost^  yet  tlie  public     Missouri S'^i^SS 

Treasury  dependent  on  loans;  in  profound  peace,  and     iJJInJ^* 4-t'919  l-i 

without  national  calamity,  the  country  cmbairassed     Michigan ' W i^^h^l  *i 

w ith  debts,  and  real  estate  under  rapia  depreciation ;  Arkansas !!!!!!!! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !!.!!!!!!!!!!!!! !        2k!«51  tf 

the  markets  of  ngriculturo,  the  pursuits  of  manufac-  

tures  diminij^hod  and  declining ;  commerce  struj^gling,  Total $28,101,644  >l 

not  to  retain  the  carryinor  of  the  produce  of  other  na  -^^^  followed  the  memorable  contest  on  the 

tions,  but  our  own.     There  is  no  national  interest     _   ^  .y ^^  „.,i    t--^^^..-;^,,    i^^«4-o^  ;«  ^sfPoronl 

which  i.s  in  a  healthful,  thrivin<r  condition :  the  nation  qnestioii  of  sub-Treasunes,  located  in  differenl 

at  large  is  not  so ;  the  operations  of  the  Government  places,   as  depositories  Of  the  money  of  ine 

and  individuals  alike  labor  under  difficulties  which  Government,  a  service  which  had  been  ren- 

are  felt  by  all.  .  .  .  The  sea,  the  forest,  the  earth  yield  dered  by  the  branches  of  the  defunct  United 

their  abundance ;  the  labor  of  man  is  rewarded ;  pes-  g^^      g     j^      j^^.  ^j      ^^^^  ^^^^  (1837)  eom- 

tilence,  laniine,  or  war  commit  no  ravaffes ;  no  cidam-  ,         ..  x       *       *.         j*           A         •  \  Ae^^ 

itv  ha-s  visited  the  people ;  peace  smiieTon  us ;  plenty  menced  a  state  of  extraordinary  financial  de^ 

blesses  the  land.    Whence,  tlien,  this  burst  of  uni-  pression,  which  continued  for  some  years.    1^ 

versal  distress?  sues  of  Treasury  notes  and  loans  were  resortea 

State  Deposits.  —  An   improvement  soon  to  for  relief ;  so  that,  in  1846,  when  war  witli 

came;    higher  taxes  followed,   under   which  Mexico  was  declared,   the    public  debt  had 

South   Carolina  denied    its   constitutionality,  reached  $15,500,000.     It  immediately  mounted 

owinj?  to  the  extreme  protective  form  given  to  up  to  $63,000,000  on  the  final  closing  up  oi 

it  at  that  time.    This  supplied  the  Treasury,  and  the  expenditures. 

enabled  the  Government  to  dispense  with  the  There  were    some   incidental  expenditurei 

aid  of  the  United  States  Bank,  the  charter  of  which  resulted  from  this  conflict.    A  bill  waa 
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by  Congress  in  September,  1850,  to  pay  with  the  channel  of  said  river,  to  the  Gulf  of 

),000  to  the  State  of  Texas,  if  the  State  Mexico,  and  should  cede  to  the  United  States 

consent  that  her  boundary  on  the  north  all  her  claim  to  the  territory  exterior  to  these 

commence  at  a  point  at  which  the  me-  boundaries,  and  relinquish  all  claim   on  the 

of  one  hundred  degrees  west  from  Green-  United  States  for  liability  for  her  debts,  and 
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s  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  80°  30' 
atitudc,  and  run  thence  due  west  to  the 
m  of  one  hundred  and  three  degrees 
om  Greenwich,  then  south  to  the  thirtv- 
degree  of  north  latitude,  then  on  said 
I  to  the  Rio  Hravo  del  Norte,  and  thence. 


for  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  her 
ships,  forts,  custom-houses,  public  buildings, 
etc.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
"  Texas  indemnity  "  stock  was  issued. 

Legal  Tenders. — In  1860  the  debt  of  the 
Government  was  $64,800,000.    The  war  com- 
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menced  in  the  following  jear,  and  the  wants  of  issued  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  f^fi 

the  Government  were  so  great  that  it  was  559,947.    The  difference  between  the  amo 

obliged  to  resort  to  almost  every  conceivable  aathorized  and  the  amount  issued  is  accouD 

form  of  loan  to  obtain  money.    The  tirst  loans  for  by  reissues  from  time  to  time,  .as  autt 

were  on  Treat^ury  notes  of  various  denomina-  ized  by  law.    Thus  originated,  under  the  fo 

tions,  anil  at  various  rates  of  interest,  with  and  elfect  of   a  loan,  the  *^ greenback"  c 

seven  per  cent  thirty-year  and  five  per  cent  rency,  so  called  from  the  color  of  back  of ) 

twenty-year  bonds,  which    were    known    as  notes.    It  continues  in  circulation  to  this  d 

*^  seven-thirties  ^^   and  ^'  five-twenties.'*      The  and  is  exchangeable  for  gold,  in  ordinary  tra 

demand  for  uioney,  however,  was  so  great  that  actions,  at  dollar  for  dollar, 

as  early  as  January  22,  1862,  a  bill  was  intro-  On  July  9, 1864,  gold  was  quoted  at  266^8 

duced  into  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  for  267,  as  compared  with  legal-tender  notes.  •  T 

the  issue  of  a  hundred  million  Treasury  notes,  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  these  doi 

with  the  proviso  that  there  should  be  printed  h&s  an  interesting  history,  which  may  befon 

on  the  back  of  the  notes  the  following  words :  in  earlier  volumes  of  this  **  Oyclopaedia."  T 

''The  within  note  is  a  legal  sender  in  payment  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Chase),  who  isso 

of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  nnd  is  exchange-  the  notes,  relied  entirely  for  their  justi6cati 

able  for  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  six  on  the  ever-serviceable  doctrine  of  netettii 

per  cent  interest."    With  some  amendments,  He  said :     '*  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  oomm 

the  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  tee  that  I  have  felt — nor  do  I  wish  to  codc( 

February  25,  1862.    It  authonzed  the  Secre-  that  I  now  feel — a  great  aversion  to  maki 

tary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue,  on  the  credit  of  anything  but  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment 

the  United  States,  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  debts.    It  has  been  my  anxious  wish  to  &n 

of  $150,000,000,  bearing  no  interest,  and  pay-  the  necessity  of  such  legislation.    It  is,  ho 

able  to  bearer,  of  such  denominations  as  he  ever,  at  present  impossible,  in  consequence 

might  deem  expedient,  not  less  than  five  dol-  the  large  expenditures  entailed  by  the  war,  a 

lars  each.    These  notes  were  to  be  "  receiva-  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  to  procure  en 

ble  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  ex-  cient  coin  for  disbursements ;  and  it  has,  thei 

cises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  fore,  become  indispensably  necessary  that ' 

the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports,  should  resort  to  the  issue  of  United  8ta^ 

and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  notes.'' 

United  States,  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  ex-  Certificates  of  indebtedness  were  anotl 

cept  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which  form  of  loan,  issued,  in  satisfaction  of  audit 

shall  be  paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  accounts,  in  amounts  not  less  than  $1,000,  at 

money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  per  cent  interest,  payable  in  oneyear,  orsooi 

debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  at  the  option  of  the  Government.    Theamoi 

States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  issued  of  these  certificates  was  $561,758,241 

aforesaid.''  Still  another  and  a  novel  form  of  lo&n  ^ 

They  were  to  be  exchangeable  in  sums  of  the  fractional  currency.    A  bill  **to  authori 

$50,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  for  bonds  of  the  payments  in  stamps,  and  to  prohibit  the  cirt 

United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  tation  of  notes  of  less  denomination  than  o 

six  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  the  bonds  dollar,"  was  introduced  in  the  Lower  Honse 

to  be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  Congress  on  July  17, 1862,  and  was  passed  a 

States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  approved  on  the  same  day.    A  letter  from t 

years  after  date.    The  notes  were  made  re-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  urged  the  follow! 

ceivable  the  same  as  coin,  at  their  par  value,  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  bill:  "The( 

for  any  loans  that  might  thereafter  be  sold  or  preciation  of  the  currency,  resulting,  in  gn 

negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  measure,  from  the  unrestricted  issues  of  dc 

and  when  received  for  such  loans,  or  for  public  specie-paying  banks  and  unauthorized  assoc 

dues,  might  be  reissued  from  time  to  time,  as  tions  and  persons,  causes  the  rapid  disappei 

the  exigencies  of  the  Government  might  re-  ance  from  circulation  of  small  coins.    To  sc 

quire.  ply  the  want  of  these  coins,  tokens  and  chec 

An  act  of  July  11,  1862,  authorized  an  ad-  for  sums  less  than  one  dollar  are  being  issn 

ditional  issue  of  $150,000,000  in  legal-tender  by  hotels,  business  houses,  and  dealers  gew 

notes,  of  such  denominations  as  the  Secretary  ally;  and  the  most  serious  inconveniences  a 

of  the  Treasury  might  deem  expedient ;  bnt  no  evils  are  apprehended  unless  these  issues  can 

note  was  to  be  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  dol-  checked  and  the  small  coins  of  the  Govei 

lar,  and  not  more  than  $35,000,000  of  lower  ment  kept  in  circulation,  or  a  substitute  pi 

denominations  than   five  dollars.     An  act  of  vided."    The  amount  issued  of  this  curreu 

March  8,    1863,   authorized  another  issue   of  was  $368,720,079. 

$150,000,000  in  legal-tender  notes,  including  State  Banks. — In  his  report  of  Deceml 

the  amount  authorized  by  resolution  of  Janu-  4, 1862,  the  Secretary  advanced  the  idea  tl 

ary  17,  1863,  of  such  denominations  not  less  banking  associations  should  be  formed  for 

than  one  dollar  as  the  Secretary  might  pre-  improvement  of  the  public  credit,  and  to  s 

scribe.  ply  a  safe  and  uniform  currency  to  the  peoi 

Under  these  acts  legal-tender  notes  have  been  This  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  resul 
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be  adoption  of  a  system  of  State  national 
cs,  and  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  was  laid  on  the 
i9  of  State  banks  above  a  certain  percent- 
of  their  capital.  The  object  was  to  tax 
Q  out  of  existence.  The  circulation  of  the 
onal  banks  was  to  be  secured  by  bonds  of 
United  States,  with  a  small  sum  in  specie. 
oNDs. — On  March  8,  1868,  an  act  passed 
lorizing  the  issue  of  $900,000,000  of  10-40 
ds,  payable  in  coin,  and  in  denominations  of 
and  upward,  and  exempt  from  taxation  by 
a  or  municipal  authority.  The  same  act 
lorized  the  issue  of  $400,000,000  in  Treasury 
»  of  not  less  than  $10,  bearing  6  per  cent 
rest,  and  payable  within  three  years,  and 
mpt  from  taxation;  also  $200,000,000  in 
ftsary  notes,  bearing  7-fif  per  cent  interest, 
the  first  notes,  $44,520,000  were  issued  re- 
liable in  one  year,  and  $166,480,000  re- 
tnable  in  two  years.  They  were  known  as 
le-  and  two-year  notes  of  1863."  Of  the 
ar  notes,  $248,601,680  were  issued. 
H  March  8,  1864,  a  further  issue  of  $500,- 
,000  of  10-40  bonds  was  authorized ;  and 
fane  80,  1864,  an  issue  of  $400,000,000  of 
)  bonds  was  authorized.  Both  classes  of 
ds  were  to  be  exempt  from  State  and  muni- 
i  taxation.  Subsequent  loans  of  a  similar 
ire  were  made  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
!  year  afterward,  in  July,  1866,  the  debt  was 
ed  at  its  largest  amount,  $2,778,200,000. 
.  recapitulation,  showing  the  amount  of 
principal  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
es,  annually  issued  and  redeemed  from  July 
776,  to  June  80,  1880,  presents  the  folio w- 
results : 

« $10,690,055,968  82 

mptkRU 8,560,664,280  86 

$2,120,891,787  47 
(ja8ted,over 92,815  46 

$2,120,484,552  98 
Dusted,  ihort 69,1S2  80 

tuxKof?  Jane  30, 18S0 $2,120,415,870  68 


The  Holders  op  the  Bonds,  and  Amounts. 
— The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  con- 
sists of  two  classes  of  bonds — the  registered 
bonds  and  the  coupon  bonds.  Of  the  regis- 
tered bonds  there  are  four  species — the  4  per 
cent,  4^  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent 
and  they  are  held  as  follow  : 


LOANS. 


4  percent.. 
4^  I)erceDt. 

5  per  cent.. 

6  per  cent.. 

Total 


AmounU. 


$8S4,742,900 
125,681.800 
184,616,800 
180,926.iU0 

$825,917,100 


Omitting  the  6  per  cent  bonds  from  the  cal- 
culation, the  total  number  of  holders  of  the  oth- 
er species  is  78,114,  of  whom  42,262  are  males 
and  29,825  are  females,  and  1,527  are  corpora- 
tions; and  of  the  amount  held,  the  males  own 
$827,185,500,  the  females  $90,858,850,  and  the 
corporations  $227,451,550.  Of  these  holders, 
also,  51  per  cent,  or  87,256,  reside  in  117  cities 
of  the  United  States;  and  they  hold  85  per 
cent  of  the  amount,  or  $549,200,600. 

The  number  of  holders  of  registered  bonds 
of  4,  4^,  and  5  per  cent,  who  live  in  different 
sections  of  the  Union,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 


LOCATION. 

Male. 

;  ntioiu. 

Totel. 

New  Enfrland 

Middle  State* 

Bonthem  States 

14.088 

18,728 

1,721 

7,185 

42.202 

11,986 

12,5i« 

914 

8,^5 

...   . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,527 

26,619 

8i,8<)8 

2,»»5 

Western  States 

11,080 

Banks,   insnntnce   compa- 
nies, trust  companies,  etc. 

1,527 

29,825  1 1,527 

78,114 

The  amounts  of  the  4,  ^  and  6  per  cent 
bonds  held  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union 
by  the  above-mentioned  holders  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


LOCATION. 


Enifiand  States 

b  !$Utes  

lero  Statea 

fTU  States 

a,  in&armnce  companies,  truat  companies,  etc. 


Total. 


AMovvr. 


Mule. 


$50,142,500 

228,225,150 

10.241.250 

48,576,600 


1827,185,500 


Ftouds. 


Corporation. 


Total. 


$20,829,550 

65.7S8,100 

2.89^^'M) 

10,842,150 


$227,451,550 


$90,858,850  $227,451,550 


$70,972,050 

279.0O«i,25O 

18,189,S00 

54,418,750 

227,451,550 


$644,990,400 


bese  tables  show  that  while  over  36  per 

of  the  holders  reside  in  the  New  England 

es,  not  more  than  1 1  per  cent  of  the  ag- 

rate  amount  of  bonds  are  credited  to  New 

land.     On  the  other  hand,  over  42  per 

;  of  the  holders  have  their    residence  in 

Middle  States,  and  upward  of  48  per  cent 

he  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  is  held  in 

section.     Over  3^  per  cent  of  the  holders 

le  in  the  Southern  States,  and  about  2  per 

•  of  the  bonds  are  owned  there.    In  the 

Item  States  are  15  per  cent  of  the  holders, 

nearly  8^  per  cent  of  the  bonds.    The 

VOL.  xxn. — 26    A 


banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  corpo- 
rations, representing  in  number  only  2  per 
cent,  own  about  35  per  cent  of  the  bonds. 

The  District  of  Columbia  contains  more  bond- 
holders, in  proportion  to  its  population,  than 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Middle 
States  take  high  rank  in  the  proportion  of  bond- 
holders to  their  population,  while  in  the  West- 
em  and  Southern  States  a  small  percentage  of 
the  population  is  represented  in  the  total  num- 
ber. The  number  of  the  holders  of  these  bonds 
residing  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  is 
as  follows : 
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ffriTES,  trro. 

IS 

'— •- 

Prmlof 

STATES,  nC 

"— ■  !z: 

1^ 

rt^ 

a'6 

fl  14 

Dm 

il 

1-sa 

S'M 

Ml           I 

1      ! 
i      ! 
1      ! 

^5         t 

41 

4e 

19 

i 

19 

Ohio  ^ 

I'KT 

SStat::::::::::-: 

Ark>n™ 

r.forsH. 

VaiitMoit^y^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.', 

SSS;:;::::::::::::::: 

Oil 

Total 

78.11*    1    WO 

lIKI'Ot 

From  this  table  it  appeors  that  Mnsaadin-  York,  with  over  10  per  cent  of  the  totnl  pop"- 

BCtt%  witli  only  S^  per  cent  of  the  total  popn-  iHtion,   has  20  per  cent  of  the   bondholder*- 

btion  of  the  country,  has  23  per  cent  of  the  Ohio  has  over  6  percentof  the  total  popuIS' 

tutul    number  of    bondbolilers ;    while  New  tion  and  over  6^  per  cent  of  the  bondholder^- 
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HB  and  New  Hampshire  each  haa  over  4  and  the  latt«r  haa  only  ,V  ''f  ^  .P*""  <^ent.  The 
ent  of  the  bnodliolders,  while  the  former  amounts  of  these  bonds  held  in  the  different 
ofer  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population,     Stntes  are  shown  bj  the  Ibllowing  table : 


„.„. 

—  ■=' 

S' 

ax.... 

— 

~0k' 

o-to 

SB'SO 

ta«Dl 

<5.i»*,jjm 

40,«3,l>60 

K111.0M 

8.104,1m 
J»89,8(K> 

iSi 

I '41 

ois 

e-»i 

8-25 

S-9S 
0-M 

8-S» 

l.T49,TS0 
I.BSI,4nil 

i,misii 

as: 

>11.4(K 

■MrfCoJiunW* 

MlMlMlppI 

iw 

'^T-hi" 

ALbni. 

i'M 

;  B.Qt^  inianno*  com^iM^ 

(«44,990,400 
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The  6  per  cent  registered  bonds,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  preceding  tables,  amount  to 
$180,926,700,  and  were  held  by  7,688  corpora- 
tions and  private  individuals.  Of  these  holders 
4,239  received  their  interest  in  New  York 
city;  1,611  in  Boston;  1,806  in  Philadelphia; 
243  in  Baltimore ;  42  in  Chicago ;  54  in  Cin- 
cinnati; 169  in  Washington;  5  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; 10  in  St.  Louis;  and  9  in  New  Orleans. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 


holders  of  registered  bonds  is  80,802,  ac 
aggregate  amount  held  is  $825,917,100. 
Coupon  Bonds. — These  bonds  are  of 
ent  species,  like  the  registered  bonds,  a 
June  30, 1880,  they  a»nounted  to  $537,53 
The  coupons  of  the  bonds  are  often  uf 
cash,  and  are  presented  for  the  intere 
the  bond  by  the  holder.  It  is  thus  impc 
to  trace  the  ownership  of  the  bond  wit 
same  accuracy  as  that  of  the  registered 


TERRITORIES 

OREGON 

NEVADA 

west  virginia, 

Mississippi 

delaware 

FLORIDA 

COLORADO 

VERMONT 

KEBRASK.A 

ARKANSAS 

IOWA 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

>^INNESOTA 

MICHIGAN 

NEW  HAMTSBll^B 

MAT?"YLAND 

TEXAS 

WISCONSIN 

RHODE   ISLAND 

SOOTH   CAROLINA 
ALABAMA' 

KENTUCKY 
KANSAS 

CALirORNIA 
INDIANA  ^ 

GEORGIA 

CONNECTICUT 

MAINE 

DIST.    OP  COLUMBIA 

rENNESSEE 

VIRGINIA 

LOUISIANA 

ILLINOIS^ 

OHIO 

NEW  JERSEY 

MISSOURI 


REUTIYE   INDEBTEDNESS 
or 

STATES. 

womowa  stati  and  looal  i 

1—30  MILLIONS. 


c 


MASSAC  ^USEXTS 
PEKJNSYLVANIA 


NEW   YORK 


\ 
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nring  table  shows  the  amoant  of  each    paid  at  the  IT.  S.  Treasury,  and  the  nine  snb- 
on£  as  represented  by  the  coupons    Treasuries,  for  the  date  nearest  the  census  year: 


fiTni»*l*1l1i!  A  ATTR  TISR. 

AMOUHT. 

4  par  tmnU 

4^  paronit. 

<  p«r  cent. 

6  per  onU 

Total. 

t  oatstanding  Jane  80, 1880 

$210,272,860 

$78,S92,650 

$190,278,400 

$58,088,850 

$587,582,250 

.foreiirn  holders. . 

$46,428,885 

82,804,815 

$87,191,882 
27,48tv,032 

$122,891,608 
41,001,082 

$14,596,550 
25,581,550 

$221,108,425 
176,826,479 

.domestic  holders. . 

$128,788,700 

11,709,475 

28,558,200 

9,461,850 

2,665,775 

14,989,450 

8,491,000 

5,586,600 

1,430,900 

8,696,400 

$64,679,464 
858,644 
10,091,822 
1,554,682 
744,016 
175,287 
819,348 
220,808 
158,512 
100,622 

$168,892,640 

671,520 

4,56^440 

6,248.998 

6,048,(K)9 

1.848,495 

4,586,129 

4,208,609 

58,400 

220,160 

$40,128,100 

1,486,088 

9,110,700 

8,800,699 

2,060,128 

791,800 

902,112 

289.978 

27,000 

91,800 

$897,488,904 
14,170,672 
47,826,162 
19,560,679 
10,512,928 
17.755.082 

.'.  .*. .'. . .  UiJtod  States  frea«ury ! ! 
domestic. . 

u 

u 

u 

14,748.589 

M 

10.250,490 

t4 

1,664.812 

o ** 

4,108,982 

lomestio 

$163,848,965 
46.428,aS5 

$41,701,268 
87,191,882 

$67,386,792 
122,891,603 

$48,491,800 
14,596,550 

$816,428,825 
221,108,426 

(weign 

)F  THE  States. — The  assumption  by 
i  States  Government,  in  1790,  of  the 
the  States  which  were  contracted 
e  War  for  Independence,  is  related 
iding  page.  Subsequent  to  that  date 
,  only  a  small  amount  was  contract- 


ed. It  was  after  the  latter  date  that  public 
improvements  were  undertaken.  In  1812  a 
small  war  debt  was  contracted  by  some  States. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
stocks  issued  by  the  several  States  named, 
from  1820  to  1838: 


STATES. 

IStiMM. 

18»ft-^0. 

lasiMSft. 

ia85-'S8. 

Total. 

$100,000 

$2,200,000 

1,890,000 

654,976 
4,210311 

$8,500,000 
8,000,000 

11,000,000 

10,000,000 
7,869.000 

14,000,000 

"«,'648^688 
4,290,000 
6,840,000 

♦5,000,000 
2,500,000 

12,229,288 

**8,V66;787 
4,000.000 
6,648,000 
4,182,700 

$10,800,000 
8,000,000 

11,600,000 

11.890,000 

*'i,*8iDN0*666 

""67^941 

7,869,000 

28,18&000 

"$576^689 

554,976 

11.492,980 

a ,. 

4,290,000 

"2\m,m 

6,840,000 

7,000,000 

*t6,872,78i 
11,250,000 

*§i,'oiB!bi666 

"i, 624,666 

4,400,CK)0 

6,800,000 

810,000 

***  469,666 

2,500,000 

2,204,979 

1,701,000 

16,180,000 

**' 606*666 
686,500 

22,981,048 

6,101,000 

27,276,790 

la. 

5,560,000 

7,148,000 

6,818,200 

$12,790,728 

$18,679,689 

$40,012,769 

$107,828,806 

$174,806,994 

med  by  the  people  of  Mississippi  that  the  debt  of  $5,000,000  was  contracted  In  violation  of  the  Ck>nstitatlon,  and 
i  was  not  liable  therefor. 
DO  redeemed. 

uolina  had  a  Revolutionary  debt  of  $198,770. 
had  a  war  debt  contracted  before  1820  of  $848,189. 

lowing  table  shows  the  amount  and  the  purpose  of  each  State  debt  in  1838: 


TAXES. 


For  buklaf . 

FarnllKMuls. 

For  tnnpikM. 

lOKaUanwoa. 

Total. 

$7,900,000 

$8,000,000 

$10,800,000 

8,000,000 

8,000.000 

8,000,000 

$900,000 
6,750,000 

7,400,666 

$806,666 

11,600,000 

1,890,000 

2,600,000 

$i,i'6b,o66 

11,890,000 

2,000,000 

2,619.000 

850,000 

2,400,000 

•  •        •  .    •   •  • 

7,869,000 

22,950,000 

50,000 

600,000 

235,000 
654,976 

28,785.000 
554,»76 

6,700,000 

6,500,000 
4,290,000 

292,980 

11,492,980 

4,290,000 

2,500,000 

2,620,000 

220,666 

6,840,000 

7,000,666 

•  •  •       •  •  •  « 

7,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

18,816,674 

8,787,766 

i,15ii682 

18,262,406 

6.101.000 

■••••«•• 

•  »••   «.•• 

6,101,000 

16,579,527 

4,964,4vS4 

2,595,902 

8.16^787 

27,306,700 

1,550,000 

2,000,000 

2,208,770 

5,758,770 

8,'66b,666 

800,000 

8,780,000 

llKi66 

7,148,166 

8,885,850 

2,128,900 

854,800 

'848,189 

6,662,189 

$52,640,000 

$60,201,561 

$42,871,034 

$6,618,868 

$8,474,684 

$170,806,187 
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Early  in  1840  the  question  of  the  United 
States  assuming  the  States^  debts,  contracted 
during  the  period  described,  was  agitated  in 
Congress.  The  first  figures  that  bear  evidence 
of  autlienticity,  as  showing  the  amount  and 
the  purposes  for  which  the  State  debts  had 
been  contracted,  appear  in  the  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Benton,  made  before  the  Senate  in  January, 
1840,  the  figures  being  supplied  by  Mr.  Flagg, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
From  these  tables  it  seems  that  $170,000,000 
of  debt  had  actually  been  contracted  or  author- 
ized by  the  eighteen  States  previous  to  1840, 
without  counting  the  $28,101,644.91  received 
from  the  surphis  revenue  funds  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Taking  into  the  calculation  the 
amount  probably  incurred  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  report  of  Mr.  Flagg  and  the  speech 
of  Senator  Benton,  together  with  the  Florida 
debt  of  $5,000,000,  and  making  allowance  for 
possible  omissions  from  Mr.  Flogg^s  table,  the 
whole  debt  might  then  have  been  estimated  at 
more  than  $200,000,000.  Eight  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  at  that  time,  viz..  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and 


Georgia,  had  no  debt.  Maine  and  M 
were  only  nominally  in  debt,  the  forme 
ing  created  but  half  a  million  of  debt. 

The  tenth  census  of  the  United  Stat€ 
tains  not  only  a  statement  of  the  amo 
the  debt  of  each  State,  but  a  history 
details  of  each,  showing  the  purpose  for 
each  sum  was  incurred,  and  the  progres 
payment.     Previous  to  the  war  there  wi 
change  in  the  amount  of  these  debts, 
in  those  States  which  engaged  extensiv 
internal  improvements.      But  in  the 
from  1860  to  1870  there  was  a  large  incr 
war  debts.     For  the  purpose  of  showi 
aggregate  of  1880,  it  is  presented  sepi 
for  each  division  of  the  Union. 

New  England  States. — There  was  h\ 
fluctuation  in  the  debts  of  the  New  E 
States  from  1839  to  1860,  when  then 
slight  changes  in  those  of  Maine,  New 
shire,  and  Massachusetts.  Vermont  h£ 
tracted  a  debt  for  a  new  State-House. 
Island  and  Connecticut  continued  to  1 
from  debt.  The  following  table  shoi 
debts  of  the  six  New  England  States 
different  periods : 


1889. 

1849. 

1858. 

1860. 

1870. 

1 

HKW   EMULAMU   STATES. 

FimdMl  dabt. 
$1,784,861 

6,424^i87 

FuuMdebt. 

Fnod«l  debt. 

Fand«dd«bt. 

Fi» 

Maine 

$554,976 
4,'^0,666 

$471,500 
74,899 

6,445,066 

$G99,5O0 

60,087 

17.V»00 

6,817,127 

• 

$8,067,900 
2,762,200 
l,(K)2,5O0 

27.128.164 
2  918.5')0 
7,275,900 

$49,140,164 

n 

New  HamDShire  * 

Vermontt 

Massachusetts  { 

aa 

Bhode  Island. 

a 

<.V»nnecticnt r . . . 

4 

Total 

$4,B4i,976 

$7,153,998 

$5,991,899 

$7,741,714 

$49 

♦  In  1S70  New  Hampshire  had  an  extra  debt  of  $65,000. 

t  In  1860  Vermont  had  an  extra  debt  of  $24,63fi;  and  in  1880,  of  |1S.%000. 

t  In  1360  Massachusetts  had  an  extra  debt  of  $815,000 ;  and  in  18S0,  of  $0,860. 


Middle  States. — Under  the  title  "Middle 
States/'  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland  are  included.  Of  these 
^ve  States,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  have  no 
debt  excepting  that  incurred  for  war  purposes. 
The  former  had  in  its  Constitution  of  1844  a 
provision  which  prohibited  the  State  from  aid- 
ing or  in  any  way  loaning  its  credit  to  public 
improvements.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  were  among  the  first  States  to  aid  in 


the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads 
loaning  their  credit  to  State  banks.  A 
as  1839  these  three  States  were  indebtet 
extent  of  $54,984,389.  In  1842  Penns 
and  Maryland  were  obliged  to  suspend  i 
and  New  Y'ork  was  on  the  verge  ol 
ruptcy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amonn 
debt  of  each  of  the  Middle  States  at  sia 
ent  periods : 


1889. 

1841. 

1858. 

I860. 

1870. 

1 

MTDDLS  STATES. 

FoDd«d  debt. 

Foaded  debt 

Fanded  debt. 

Fnndvddebt. 

Fu 

New  York* 

$18,262,406 
26,229,008 
11,492^980 

$54,9S4,8S9 

$17,661,567 
88,*801,oi8 

i6,oobi666 

$24,823,888 
40,272,285 
16,000,666 

$74,596,078 

$27,064,584 
14.876.958 

$82,409,144 

2,996,200 

81,111,663 

18,817,475 

*'^ 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  t 

91 

Delaware 

Maryland  t 

11 

Total 

$60,862,580 

$79,790,667 

$79,884,461 

$44 

♦  In  1841  New  York  had  an  extra  debt  of  $4,28.%700 ;  and  In  1860,  of  $6,505,654. 
t  In  1B60  Pennsylvania  had  an  extra  debt  of  |18n.721. 

t  In  1841  Maryland  had  an  extra  debt  of  $5,214,761 ;  and  in  1853,  of  $5,856,224.— The  debt  of  the  District  of  < 
located  in  the  Middle  States,  is  $21,Gb8,823. 

Southern  States.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  each 
Southern  States  at  six  different  periods : 
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SOUTHEILX  STATES. 


Tliftoto 

Korth  Carolina . 
Soatb  Carolina. 

G«or^ 

FJorkU* 

AJftbamat 

MiMiMippi^  . . . 

Loai^ana$ 

Texts  I 

Arkaosas^ 

Teiuies«««**  .. 
Ktttuckytt.... 


Total. 


1841. 

18M. 

1890. 

18T0. 

188«. 

1889. 

Funded  debt. 

Fondeddebt 

Funded  debt. 
$38,248,141 

Funded  debt. 

Funded  debt. 

$6,662,089 

$4,087,200 

$12,0S9,8S2 

$89,298,225 

$29,846,226 

•  •       •  «  •      • 

2,224,000 

9,V29,665 

29,900,000 

6,'006.6i6 

6,758i776 

8,691,284 

1,925.  »93 

4,046,540 

7,665,900 

6,689,171 

1,809.750 

2,b02,472 

2,670,750 

6,544,500 

9,951,500 

100,01)0 

a'58,WK) 

1.012,872 

1,2S0,600 

io,m,m 

16.40<>,(KtO 

4,497,666 

8,445,000 

6.8S2,!s00 

9,008,000 

2,000,000 

2,0«M»,000 

2,271,«.00 

7&3,418 

100,000 

879,486 

28,785,000 

28.9S5.000 

9.6S9,207 

4,081,000 

22,660,288 

22,480,800 

Not  a  »tate. 

Not  a  State. 

^841,52S 

6,666,928 

aooo.ooo 

2,676,000 

2,4>8.sS9 

8,092,622 

8,060,666 

2,618,500 

7,148,166 

8,398,»K)0 

8,6..8,S56 

20,b9S,606 

81.892,144 

20,991,700 

7,869,000 

8,085,500 

6,571,297 

6,479,244 

8,076,450 

1,858,008 

$66,468,026 

$69,682,684 

$62,455,140 

$87,177,821 

$160,482,668 

$116,271,484 

«  In  1841  Florida  had  an  extra  debt  of  $8,900,000;  in  1870,  $276,825;  and  in  ISSO,  $4,480. 

t  In  1S70  Alabama  had  an  extra  debt  of  $8,096,218;  and  in  1880,  $68,765. 

±  In  1870  Missiasippi  had  an  extra  debt  of  $1,606,280. 

I  In  1860  Louisiana  had  an  extra  debt  of  $')8o,108 ;  in  1670,  $2,461,601 ;  and  in  1380,  $1,006,840. 

I  In  1870  Texas  had  an  extra  debt  of  $'S08,641. 

5  In  1853  Arkansas  had  an  extra  debt  of  $1.614.217 ;  in  1S70,  $409.5^7 ;  and  in  1880,  $2,282,900i 
**  In  1870  Tennessee  had  an  extra  debt  of  $6.<>47,668;  and  in  IbbO,  $6,4ks781. 
ft  In  1870  Kentucky  had  an  extra  debt  of  $816,000. 

Westebx  States. — The  following  shows  the  debt  of  Western  States  at  different  periods 


1889. 

1841. 

18M. 

1890. 

1870. 

188«. 

WKSttHM  STATES. 

Funded  debt. 

$10,924,128 

12,751.000 

18,527,292 

6,611,000 

•  •      •  •  •  •  •     1 

Funded  debt. 

Fundwldebt. 

Funded  debt. 

rundMl  debt 

ohk) : 

$6,101,000 

11,890,000 

11,600,000 

6,840,000 

•  •  •  •  •   ■  •  • 

2,61)0^666 

$16,M2,54» 

7,712,8sO 

17,000,000 

2,859,551 

100,000 

55,000 

'802^666 

•  •  •      •  •  •  • 

2,997^88 

$16,927,884 

10,179,267 

10,277,161 

2,214,286 

*  821295 
250,OC0 
602,000 

•  •  •      •  *  «  ■ 

4,000 
8,82^666 

$9,782,078 

4,167.607 

4.890,987 

2,aS5,028 

6!S,200 

534,498 

86(».000 

4a**,0(H) 

1,841,976 

86,800 

*  500*  666 

106,588 

8,811,600 

$6,474,805 

ladiaoa 

4,V98,17d 

Iffioois 

MichijTMl* 

90^^60 

wtocoQsin , 

11,000 

lowit 

870,486 

Minoesntal 

2,665.000 

MisMoriS 

16,2.9,000 

XaBMsl 

1,181,976 

ITebrMka^ 

499,267 

Cok»r»do»* 

Keradatf 

OreronJt 

66,400 
866,608 

Ciiifomiafi 

8,408,000 

Total 

$87,481,000 

$48,655,676 

$46,669,468 

$44,600,792 

$27,862,606 

$87,080,218 

•  In  1860  Michigan  had  an  nnftinded  debt  of  $102,098. 

t  In  1860  Iowa  had  an  unftinded  debt  of  $29,687. 

Mn  1860  Minnesota  had  an  unfunded  debt  of  $08,686. 

I  In  1860  Missouri  had  an  unfunded  debt  of  $25,850,000;  and  in  1870,  of  $17,428,000. 

I  In  1870  Kansas  had  an  unfunded  debt  of  $251,881. 

^  In  1860  Nebraska  had  an  unfunded  debt  of  $48,960;  and  in  1870,  $211.(H)0. 
♦♦  In  1880  Colorado  had  an  unfunded  debt  of  $212,H14. 
ft  In  1870  Nevada  had  an  unfunded  debt  of  $142.894 ;  and  in  1880,  $18,996. 
tt  In  ISSO  Orejron  had  an  unftinded  debt  of  $lW.S6s. 
^  In  1853  California  had  an  unlUnded  debt  of  $269,812;  and  In  1870,  $117,627. 

State  and  Local  Indebtedness. — The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  State  and 
local  indebtedness  in  the  United  States : 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Total  United  States. 


VKW  nOLAKD  STATES. 


Bonded. 


$1,117,821,671 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Mas«*chnsetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


$22,299,608 

a6tK).a59 

8,21 -^.^o;? 

109.9S8.94S 

14,<)7.\250 

20.462.^554 


Total 


MIDDLX  8TAT1t9. 

NewTork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsrlrania. 

Delaware 

Marvland 

IMftrict  of  Colombia 


$178,654,977 


ToUl 


$250,488,281 

51,.^^^.618 

128,880.578 

2.297.800 

88,719.869 

21,699,564 


$4«8,638,655 


Floating. 


$84,159,444 


$2,829,062 
2,131,876 
1,189.773 

11,095.9^8 
1.0(56,117 
8,083,618 


$21,496,888 


$8,166,867 
8.699.r>88 

49.2S5 

214,679 

1,187,206 


$lS,7ia811 


OroMdcbt. 


$1,201,981,115 


$24,628,565 

10,796,484 

4,40S.W1 

121,629,886 
15.141,867 
23,645,972 

$200,150,865 


StnHng  Auul. 


$145,396,969 


$2,221,716 

72,264 

66,478 

80,845,978 

2,038,577 

1,544,811 


$258,688,598 

^^258.1.M 

184,21K).815 

2,H46,585 

88,984,043 

22,886,769 


$36,279,818 


$89,915.2«^4 

6.711.049 

20,266,056 

"28.08V.(>42 
211,810 


$507,864,966 


$89,181,741 


N«td«bt. 


$1,C56,5S4,146 


$22,406,860 
10,724.170 
4,852,168 
91,288,918 
18.102.790 
22,001,661 


$168,871,562 


$218,728,814 

49,647,102 

114,<>84,759 

2,840.5^6 

10.896.006 

22,675.469 


$4ia228,225 
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STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


SOUTHXRM   STATES 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Bouth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total 

WKSTKRN  STATKS. 
Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Kansas. 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Oregon 

California 

Total 

THV  TKBBITOBIXS. 

Arizona 

Dakota. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


Bondad. 


$42,177,694 

1,478,388 

7,201,888 

18,419,968 

19,670,625 

2,566,880 

14,517,445 

1,719,241 

88,648.462 

11,001,228 

6,045,616 

19,112,158 

28,838,282 


$204,887,805 


$53,652,007 

16,794.078 

41.660,869 

9,802,298 

9,118.408 

7,862,802 

8,295,196 

65,446,001 

16.407,686 

6,114.686 

2,159,100 

86:3,025 

459,908 

16,849,879 


$248,984,188 


$188,200 

827,828 

71,749 

400,100 

46,179 

*' 7*5,666 
47,000 


$1,656,051 


FloAting. 


$888,814 

104,162 

1,029,978 

655,161 

161,528 

209,729 

211,100 

298,949 

4,226.478 

658,165 

8,908,518 

1,868,182 

9,061,275 


$22,247,029 


$823,086 

1,750,418 

4,228,.308 

454,785 

2,871,820 

686,242 

278,528 

2,666,879 

717,997 

1,573,568 

1,435,196 

236,894 

880,494 

2,888,910 


$20,297,045 


$189,301 
184,842 
163,570 
887,741 
88,698 
116,251 
164,811 
158,462 


$1,408,171 


GroM  d«bt. 


$42,661>8 

1,677,500 

&231,8tfl 

14,075,119 

19,882,158 

2,776,609 

14,728,545 

2.018,190 

42,869,985 

11,651,898 

8,949,129 

20,475,886 

87,889,657 


$227,184,884 


$51,475,098 

18,544,491 

45,^88,672 

10,257,028 

11.990,228 

8.398,544 

8,578,719 

68,112,880 

16,125,688 

7,688,889 

8,594,296 

1,099,919 

848,502 

18,688,789 


$261,281,228 


$877,501 

1,012,665 

285,819 

787,841 

84,872 
116.251 
239.811 
20^462 


SlnUag  AiihL 


$461,706 

61,076 

87,255 

729,181 

150,250 

150,100 


8,988 

49,480 

1,010,845 

6,497,454 

1,657 


$8,155,487 


$6,721,189 
190,754 
707,760 
1,4^3,S84 
114.281 
485,777 
97,6&5 
681,658 
119,680 
262,682 

""75,896 

'  'i,9^i6i 


$11,788,707 


$8,a59,222 


18,805 
*27^9i6 


K 


1 
1 


4 
1 

1 
8 


$21 


I 


1* 


$26 


$41,721 


Details  op  Local  Indebtedness. — In  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  contain- 
ing a  population  of  7,500  and  npward,  the  total 
population  in  1880  was  11,600,768.  The  num- 
ber of  the  cities  and  towns  was  311 ;  the  total 
bonded  diabt,  $682,096,460 ;  the  total  floating 
debt,  $28,439,464;  the  gross  debt,  $710,535,- 
924;  the  sinking  fund,  $117,191,506;  and  the 
net  debt,  $593,344,418;  the  net  debt  per  capita, 
$51.15. 

The  debt  of  the  municipalities  having  less 
population  than  7,500  is  as  follows:  bonded, 
$41,995,999;  floating,  $14,380,858;  total,  $56,- 
376,857;  sinking  fund,  $559,731;  net  debt, 
$55,817,126. 

The  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  counties  in 
the  United  States  is  as  follows :  bonded,  $106,- 
767,946;  floating,  $18,703,609;  total,  $125,- 
471,555;  sinking  fund,  $1,593,869;  net  debt, 
$123,877,680. 

The  amounts  of  debts  of  townships  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  where  this  civil 
division  exists,  are  as  follow :  bonded,  $30,120,- 
048;  floating,  $1,789,597;  total,  $31,909,645; 
sinking  fund,  $308,401 ;  net  debt,  $31,601,244. 

The  amount  of  school-district  debt  in  the 
States  and  Territories  is  as  follows :  bonded, 
$9,869,242;  floating,  $7,638,169;  no  sinking 
fund. 

The   purposes   for   which  the  outstanding 


bonded  State  and  local  debts  of  the 
States  were  contracted  are  briefly  at&U 
report  as  follow : 

Bridges 1 

Geroeteriea 

Fire  Department 

Fanding  floating  debt 

Improvement   of  harbors,   rivers,   wharrea, 

canals,  and  water-power 

Parks  and  pablic  places 

Pablic  buildings 

Railroad  and  other  aid : 

Befunding  old  debt 

Schools  and  libraries 

Sewers 

Streeto 

Miscellaneous ! 

War  expenses 

Water-works 

Total $1; 

Of  this  total  indebtedness,  there  is  d 
the  Eastern  States,  $178,654,977;  fi 
Middle  States,  the  sum  of  $488,638,65 
the  Southern  States,  $204,887,805;  f 
Western  States,  $243,984,183 ;  and  f 
Territories,  $1,656,951. 

Assessed  Valuation. — The  followi 
presents  the  population  of  the  Unite 
and  of  the  Ave  geographical  sections 
sessed  valuation  and  the  per  capita  v: 
the  bonded  debt,  and  the  per  capita 
debt,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual 
with  the  per  capita  annual  charge : 
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PopiilaUoin. 

AssESSKO  Valuation. 

Bonded  Debt.* 

Annual  Cil/lkge. 

SECTIONS. 

Amoaal. 

Per 

eapiu. 

AukmuiI. 

Per 
eapiu. 

▲moant. 

Per 

caiiita. 

iandStotes 

4,010.529      ft8.651 .655.822 

$661  15 
478  84 
155  40 
884  00 
211  29 

$387  01 

$178,664,977 

488,638,656 

204,887,806 

243,9»4,1»8 

1,666,051 

$44  54 

41  67 

18  48 

18  17 

2  78 

$9,918,143 
29,450,866 
12,452,792 
17,013,352 
154,043 

$2  47 
2  51 

fttes 

11,756,058 

15,257,898 

18,524,989 

606,819 

5,564,578,488 

2,870,92«,269 

6,187,484,625 

128,218,629 

States 

82 

tates 

92 

i 

25 

nited  States.  

50,156,788 

$16,902,756,898 

$1,117,821,671 

$22  28 

$68,989,196 

11  88 

*  Floating  debt  more  than  covered  hj  sinking  funds. 


// 


L  NET  DEBT  BY  SECTIONS- >ro=  24  MILLIONS 


r/'.v/,v,[ 


rr/'/r-y. 


NEWENGLANDSTATES 


■•f\  "n 


•■-; 


" Fbn<rftnn •-■ — - 


MIDDLE  STATES 


N 


—'''^■^'^—Fn.arr,r''r'^-*^ 


,,.. ■.■,..■>. .,.^.^.. .  ,.^... 


JJ.J  '     A-       ..''-''■•:      .Y.'..  .  :■  •  ,  ^  .\.,:S' 


SC)UT-HER-N  STATES 


>-/^^,/ /;,.,>>. 


IloiHlkf 


.^  «-...;  </ii...  A 


I     .1    '.I         !■■■..< 


!■»       .1'      .    -.-. 


-WESTERN  STATES 


r'  -jui^T         I  t.  > 


TOTAL  NET  DEBT  BY  KtNOS-Ko-  24  MILLIONS 


STATE 


iTioN  AND  Taxation  in  the  States. — 
)wing  tables  show  the  assessed  valu- 
real  estate  and  personal  property  in 
iral  States  and  Territories  of  the 
ind  also  the  State,  connty,  and  city 


taxation  on  this  property,  by  States  and  geo- 
graphical groups,  1880;  they  show  the  total 
taxation  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  $302,- 
200,674,  and  the  total  yalaation,  $16,902,- 
993,548 : 


A88E88RD  VALUATION. 

Taxation. 

AND  TKRRI- 

oRna. 

RealceUto. 

P  rsonal 
property. 

ToUL 

Bute. 

County. 

CItII  dlrlsiooa 
1ms  than 
oountiea. 

TouO. 

}LAND  States. 

$178,856,242 

122,78a  124 

71.436,623 

1,111,160,072 
188,224,459 
228,791,267 

$62,122,474 
42.022,057 
15,870,152 

473,596,780 
64,812,214 
98,386,118 

$285,978,716 

164,755,181 

86,806,775 

1384.756,802 
252,586.678 
827,177,886 

$1,068,610 
895,872 
403.2S6 
1,501,182 
894.288 
489,126 

$824,401 

483,975' 

15,844 

1,125,901 

145,707 

$8,794,224 

1,818,290 

1,32(U81 

21  699  794 

$5.1S2,186 
2  097.640 

ishire 

1.745,111 
Oi  «->r.  >i7T 

tts 

id 

2,298,477         2.092,715 
4,730,907         5,:H65,789 

t 

$1,896,301,787 

$765,609,746 

$2,662,011,682 

$4,246J18 

$2,096,881 

$85,668,178     $42,010,217 

:a  States. 

$2,829,283,869 

442,682,638 

1,540,007,957 

50.802,789 

86^,442.918 

87,980,866 

$822,657,647 

129.Sa5,723 

148,451,059 

9,«>48,904 

128,8<i4,762 

11,421,481 

$2,651,940,006 

572,518.361 

1,683,459,016 

59.951  ,«M3 

497  807  675 

$7.8^0,8^8 

1.2S8.711 

45>5,678 

Cftri  077 

$6,160,119 

1.988.818 

4,612,105 

248.275 

1,893,084 

$42.852,a53 

5,736,0:'.6 

23  500  691 

$66,892,975 

8  '.^^^  006 

f 

la 

9.Srrf»4»Al 

855,9S2            004,257 
2  688.401          hAAl  Ida 

ohimbiA 

99,401,787       1,469,254 

1,409,254 

$4,818,648,962 

$746,929,626 

i6  664.678 488  All  ORO .q9A 

$14,851,961 

$74  684,068  tioi  4B0H47 

1 

V  •«•■*''"''-'— ~ 
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STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


AS8S88KD  Valuation. 


SouTHEK^i  States. 

Virginia 

West  Vlrjirlnia 

Nonh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geori^ia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Total. 


Westebw  States. 

Ohio 

Indiana. , 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska. , 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Orej^n 

California. 


$238,001  .n99 

105,(M)0,«0« 

101,709,326 

77,461,670 

18»,98.S,941 

18,SS6,151 

77,374,01  >8 

79,469,530 

122,36>,297 

205,508,924 

55,760,888 

265,085,908 

195,644,200 


♦1,677,047,249 


Total. 


Tkkbitobies. 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washingrton 

Wyoming 


Total, 


Grand  total. 


$1,098,077,705 

588,683,289 

675,441,058 

4:^2,861,884 

844,788,721 

297,254,842 

208,446,781 

881,985,112 

108,482,049 

65,078,875 

85,604,197 

17,941,080 

82,584,906 

460,278,585 


$4,584,047,089 


$8,022,961 

18,888,918 

2,297,520 

M77,162 

4,783,764 

14,779,844 

11,885,928 

4,485,291 


$60,020,889 


Penonal 
property. 


$74,863,580 
34,622,899 
64,390,870 
66,098,466 
99,488,658 
12,058,158 
45,498,220 
81,158,599 
87,800,142 

114,855.591 
80.648,976 
85,478,068 
16,184,388 


$098,070,021 


$440,082,808 

189,181,892 

211,175,841 

»l,804,475 

94,188.080 

101,410,909 

64,581,900 

150,810,689 

52.459,640 

85.612,407 

88,867,490 

11,850,429 

19,987,118 

118,804,451 


$1,008,218,686 


$6,847,258 
0,987,012 
4,143,850 

18,632,640 
6.574,W2 
9,996,985 

12,474,770 
9,186,588 


$68,192,740 


$18,086,766,925  $8,866,226,618 


Total. 


$808,455,185 
189,622,705 
156,10t»,202 
183,560,135 
289.472,599 

80,988.809 
122,867,228 
110,628,129 
160,162,489 
820,864.615 

86,409,364 
850,668,971 
211,778,588 


$2,870,923,269 


$1,684300,508 

727,815,131 

786,616,394 

617,660.859 

488,971.751 

898,671,251 

258,028,687 

632,795,801 

100,891,089 

90,585,782 

74,471,693 

29,291,459 

62,622,084 

684,578,036 


Taxatiok. 


State. 


$1,918,492 
681,202 
706.908 
748,710 

1,075,099 
236,980 
990346 
653,870 

l,n  1,084 

2,188,640 
715,288 

1,595,067 
656,087 


$18,782,068 


$0,187,200,625 


$9,270,214 
20,82 1,58(> 
0.440,870 
18.609,S(>2 
ll,363,4<i6 
24,n5,279 
2:?,81 0,698 
13,621.829 


$128,218,629 


$4,480,489 

2,498,968 

8,196,042 

L688,560 

467,458 

827.285 

726,899 

2,125.278 

883,189 

855,465 

872,859 

161,101 

464,229 

8,21^177 


$21,440,989 


$56,020 
101,<09 
48,45«i 
65,829 
66,223 
148.650 
71.796 
81,729 


County. 


$1,170,413 
769,138 
980,956 
554,11)4 

1,070.421 
266,306 
6«2.S51 

1,51.6,444 
710,578 

l,68^907 
734.974 

1,028.118 

1,489,120 


CiTfl  (Uridocu 
l««s  thaa 
ooontiM. 


Toll 


$13,844^91 


$0,181,502 
4,031.029 
6,278.956 
1,804,512 
1,995,990 
4,280,091 
1,251,888 
2.885..'>08 
2,060,878 
1,522,229 
1,209,808 
019,169 
464.699 
4,059,471 


$1,658,297 
706.639 
222,273 
642,109 

1,056.488 
101.1^ 
a88,7«l 
235,661 

1,914,219 
694.269 
888,S78' 

1,982.832 
644,568 


$10,480,958 


$4.$^ 
2,« 
1,91 

ft 

2.* 
i^ 
4.» 
1.S 
6*( 


2,TJ 


m> 


$15,144,667 

•4.818,688 

♦10,809,415 

6.189.877 

•8,381,882 

•5.154.229 

•3,786.420 

6,258,955 

♦1,470.804 

914,786 

669,841 

91,4"8 

196,014 

^858,357 


$26.7: 
•1«,8< 
•19.2} 

•5,« 
•10,2< 
•8,71 
10,i< 
•4,41 

2.?. 

2,1.' 

1.11 
12,6: 


$87,68^726    $60,641,288  $llS,5i 


$019,912 


$220,471 
296,692 
139.0^8 
817,837 
70,719 
155,700 
893,150 
186,000 


$1,729,103 


$16,945 

79,705 

8.843 

10,781 

40.471 
12.4991 


$« 

4 
1 
8 
1 

4 
5 
2 


$299,680;     $2,fi 


$10,902,998,543  $52,019,966   $69,000,6711  $180,574,108  $802,2 


•  The  taxes  of  townships  are  not  included  in  this  sum.  Township  officers.  In  so  many  cases,  combined  the  scbo* 
trict  taxes  with  those  of  the  township  proper,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  ijfrnoro  the  reports  made  by  them.  The 
of  the  township  proper  thus  omitted  in  the  detailed  exhibit  of  States  and  in  the  above  summary  are  estimated  as  f 
Indiana,  $1,500,000;  Illinois,  $5,302,605;  Wisconsin,  $l,750,iK)0-  luwa,  $800,000;  Minnesota,  $640,849;  Kansas,  $54 
These  amounts  being  added  to  the  taxes  of  corporations  exhibited  in  the  tables  give  the  following  sums  as  the  total  ta 
of  minor  civil  divisions  for  local  purposes:  Indiana,  $5,818,6:38;  Illinois,  $16,112,020;  Wisconsin,  $5,134,882  ;  Iowa,  $ 
229:  Minnesota,  $2,275,769;  Kansas,  $2,035,633;  and  for  the  group  of  Western  States,  $69,999,071.  The  total  taxat 
the  States  under  consideration  is  thus  increased  to  the  following  amounts  (the  total  of  Minnesota  being  further  enlar 
explained  afterward) :  Indiana,  $12,343,630 ;  Illinois,  $24,586,018;  Wisconsin.  $7,588,325;  Iowa,  $11,061,606;  Minnesot 
846,;i00;  Kansas,  $4,979,650;  and  the  grand  total  of  the  group  of  W^estern  States  to  $129,117,979.  The  total  taxation  1 
United  States  of  minor  civil  divisions  for  local  purposes  is  thus  increased  to  $191,081,951,  and  the  grand  total  of  all  ta 
for  the  United  States  to  $312,750,721.  It  is  to  bo  noted  in  regard  to  Minnesota  that  a  special  State  tax  fnot  shown 
tables)  laid  in  the  census  year  upon  certain  counties,  known  as  the  ^*  seed-grain '^  tax,  amounting  to  $92,244,  is  likew 
eluded  in  arriving  at  the  total  taxation  of  that  State. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  amonnt  of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  is  $10,902,993,543;  and  the 
total  amount  of  State  and  local  taxation  is 
$302,200,694.  If  to  this  amount  of  taxation 
there  is  added  the  taxation  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  laid  entirely  on 
personal  property,  and  consists  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1881  ($135,264,385),  and  the 
receipts  from  customs  for  the  same  period 
($198,159,676),  the  gross  amount  of  money 
drawn  from  the  people  in  1880-'81,  to  defray 
tlie  expenses  of  their  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions, was  $635,624,755.  This  taxation  is 
about  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  val- 


uation, and  amounts  to  $10.81  for  every 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

National  Debts  of  the  World. — A 
large  proportion  of  the  debts  of  the  civi 
world  have  accumulated  since  1848,  at  ^ 
date  the  aggregate  was  placed  by  the  bea 
thorities  at  $7,627,692,215.  In  1860  the^ 
increased  to  $10,399,341,688;  in  1870  to' 
117,640,428;  and,  in  1880,  to  $28,286,414 

Debt  of  France. — France  has  the  la 
national  debt,  which  amounts  to  $3,829, 
399.  At  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon  it  am< 
ed  to  $141,635,200.  It  has  chiefly  increase 
expensive  wars.  The  Crimean  War  cost  Fi 
about  $450,000,000. 
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^'l  Ui  I 


llowiDg  statement  shows  the  progress  of 
>t  during  the  last  thirty  years : 

Fixed  u)d  flofttln^. 

$973, 166,500 

S 1,107,960,000 

5 1,838,421.W0 

1,640,010.500 

1 ,7 1 3,008,000 

1.829,804,000 

1.810,}WSOO0 

■*  1,^9,270,000 

2.277.522,000 

8,829,9SiS^99 


Debt  of  England. — According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  national  debts,  the  debt  of  Eng- 
land commenced  after  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  passed  the  debt  of  France  about  1750; 
advanced  during  the  wars  of  the  elder  Pitt ; 
made  a  longer  stride  in  the  eight  years  of  the 
American  War,  and  finally  the  great  French 
Wars,  from  1793  to  1816,  made  it  tower  over 
the  debts  of  all  other  nations.     The  funded 
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debt  in  1700  was,  exclasive  of  anDuities,  $61,- 
317,900;  but  in  1763  it  had  reached  nearly 
$647,244,500.  After  a  reduction  of  $27,252,- 
400  during  the  eleven  jears  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed the  American  War,  in  ten  years  it 
doubled  in  amount,  and  with  $145,885,000  capi- 
talized value  of  terminable  annuities,  left  it  in 
1784  at  $1,328,554,500.  During  the  next  ten 
years  a  second  reduction  of  $16,546,100  was 
made,  when  the  French  War  that  followed,  in 
twenty-one  years,  added  $3,022,096,500,  and 
made  the  total  debt  and  terminable  annuities 
amount,  in  1815,  to  $4,389,583,000.  Thirty- 
nine  years  of  peace  now  diminished  it  $496,- 
383,000.  The  Crimean  War  of  two  years  raised 
it  with  annuities,  in  1856,  to  $4,058,761,000. 
A  reduction  has  since  ensued,  so  that  in  1877 
the  amount  of  the  debt  was  $3,879,368,565. 

The  amount  of  this  debt  added  by  three  wars 
was  as  follows : 

Seven  Years'  War.  1756-'68 $291,990,000 

American  War,  mS-'SS 486,650,000 

French  and  American  War 2,91il,900,000 


Debt  of  Russia. — The  debt  of  Russia  has 
been  made  up  largely  of  deficits  arising  daring 
the  issue  and  depreciation  of  paper  moDej. 
The  depreciated  currency  under  one  form  has 
been  removed  by  the  forced  issue  of  similar 
currency  under  another  form.  Nevertheless, 
the  Government  has  never  failed  in  its  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  creditors.  The  progreia  of  the 
debt  has  been  as  follows : 

1858 $«Og^2,800 

1854 642^S.000 

1S55 679,lia^ 

1866 802,972,500 

1857 1,004,932.250 

1858 1,161,960,000 

1S69 1,124,161,500 

18T0 1,070,680,000 

18S0 8,818,968,000 

Debts  op  otheb  Countries. —  The  lack  of 
space  will  not  pennit  a  further  relation  of  the 
details  of  the  debts  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  gross  amounts  are, 
however,  presented  in  the  following  tables, 
with  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease,  from 
1848  to  1880 : 


countrhs. 


France 

Great  Britain 

Ru.«Bia 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

Austria- Hungary . . 

Turkey 

PortUjpral 

Australia 

Holland 

Canada 

Roumania 

Sweden  &  Norway. 

Greece 

German  Empirel^. . 
Denmark 


1848. 


AmooDt. 


$8S5,708,()00 
8,990,580,000 
486,650,000 
549.914,500 
1A995,000 
47,044,862 
60S<812,600 

'82,*TO0,566 


497,821,590 
82,113,900 


2,919,900 

43.665,000 

194,66(K000 

54,626,463 


1860. 


AmooBt 


Pw  orat 
]848-'C0. 


$1,854,186,6001098 

8,393,200,000    .... 

1,124,161,500  1810 

6A6S2,0(M)I  .... 

437,985,000  2000 

64,842,2SS    878 

1,188,098,500    91-2 

160,694.500 

186,262,000    64. 


442,861,500 


88,982,000 

494,486.400 

68,264,600 


Total $7,627,692,215  $10,899,841,688 


1540 
158 


2  4 

»  •  •  • 

4-4 


110 


20-0 


1870. 


AxDoant. 


P«r  eaat 
18«0-»70. 


$2,277,522,000 

8,883.467.000 

1,070,680,000 

1,886,952,500 

♦1,900,000,000 

2,4»l>,672,428 

1,654.610,000 

608,446,000 

291,990,000 

180,060,600 

869,8.54,000 

82,780,500 

68,000,000 

29,199,000 

160,000,000 

720.242.000 

68,264,500 


22-8 


0-25 
4-76 


1880. 


Amoont. 


Per  oMt 
187O-'80. 


163-8 
8:38-8 
8,725-7 
42-8 
275-7 
114-8 


54-1 
45-7 


$17,117,640,428 


16-48 


018,829,982,899 

8.766.6n.000; 

8,818,958,000 

2,579,245,000 

2,540,818,000 

t2,120,4i5,871 

01,881,115.850 

1,876,486:500 

457,451.000  i 

442.851.600 

889,820.000' 

175,194,000 

JllS.742,600 

97,880,000 

$94,861,485 

049,817,598 

48,665,000 


68-1 

210-6 
85-9 
88-7 

•  •  •  • 

18  7 
128-1 

666 

145  9 

5-8 

111-7 

8S-5 
288-8 

57-8 


80 


14-6 


Ptf  caul 


98-2 
2:3-0 


$28,286,414,758   86 


882... 
....  M 

582  ... 

869  ... 
1,640  ... 
4,40'  ... 

«»  ... 
J7«^i  ... 

4wO|  •" 

!".*.!, 21^ 

445|... 

. . . . ' ... 

3.288, ... 

94  ... 

•  •   •  a      '^^ 

•  •  •  •    •-" 


•  Debt  in  186S  by  Baxter  given  as  $1,776,272,500;  no  authorities  for  1870;  amount  stated  approximately. 

t  The  debt  November  80, 1881,  was  $'2,009,704,870.18;  but,  as  no  data  could  be  obtained  from  other  coontries  for  tlif» 
date,  it  would  not  be  a  foir  comparison.  X  From  1860-*80. 

i  Debt  of  1878,  Kolb;  no  authority  for  1880. 

I  Debt  in  18(k>  by  Baxter  given  as  $58,898.000 ;  no  authority  for  1870;  amount  stated  approximately. 

y  The  debt  given  for  the  German  Empire  in  1880  does  not  Include  any  of  the  debts  of  states  composing  It,  but  only  tb« 
empire  proper.  The  amounts  given  for  this  country  in  1870,  and  previous,  represent  the  debt  of  the  old  German  federatk^ 
which  debt  hnving  been  pro-rated  among  the  different  states  since  1870,  and  in  greater  part  paid  off  by  the  new  empire,  ba^ 
thereby  been  reduced  to  the  amount  given  In  18S0. 

Note.— 1^8  taken  from  Baxter's  figures;  1860  taken  iVom  Levi's  figures;  1870  taken  from  MnlhalFs  figures:  1880  takefl 
flrom  Mulhall's  figures  nnd  report  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Amounts  marked  a  are  from  Treasury  report  as  beio^ 
correct;  balance  are  Mulhairs,  Treasury  report  not  being  definite  enough. 

The  following  table  presents  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  debts  of  certain  other  coun- 
tries, from  which  the  information  is  incomplete : 


COUNTRIES. 

1848.              I860. 

1868. 

1870. 

1876. 

1886. 

Morocco 

•$2,488,250 

Japan  

•$42,070,892 
♦S  711  (W5 

Cuba 

♦Ji2  676  575       

Mexico 

*4S  665  000  't-*11  .*i»0  .'tOi)   *»A4  4.\9  .*i(lO 

South  America  (ropublics  and  Brazil). . . 

■V  -»"■'■',--■' 

♦672,988,046 

^$681,810,000 

iii,694,9<«.50b 

Servia 

$5,850,644 

Switzerland 

(5.710,870 

South  Africa 

$9,788,000 

$.S8,898.0W1 

Egvpt 

«449,920,67S 
§708,497,48^ 

India 

$348,825,000 

............ 

•Baxter. 


tLevt 


tMulhalL 


S  Treasury  reports. 
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Incbeass. — The  total  increase  of  the 
lebts  of  the  world,  from  1848  to  1880, 
in  the  following  figures:  1848,  $7,- 
OO;  1860,  $10,899,000,000;  1870,  $17,- 
30;  1880,  $23,287,000,000.  This  is 
se  of  sixteen  thousand  millions  in  a 
thirtj-two  years,  or  five  hundred 
1  each  of  the  thirty-two  years  before 

,  an  empire  in  Asia,  subject  to  the 
own.  The  government  is  carried  on 
ue  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
'ho  in  1877  assumed  the  title  of  £m- 
ndia.  The  legislative  and  executive 
re  unitedly  under  the  control  of  the 
of  State  for  India,  in  the  British  Cabi- 
s  responsible  only  to  the  British  Par- 
Under  his  directions  or  supervision 
itive  authority  is  exercised  by  the 
•General,  or  Viceroy,  and  the  laws 
rated  by  the  Governor-General  in 
The  council  of  the  Govemor-Qen- 
its  of  five  ordinary  members  and  the 
sr-in-chief  of  the  military,  appointed 
own,  who  preside  over  the  depart- 
?oreign  Affairs,  Finance,  the  Interior, 
Administration,  and  Public  Works; 
functions  are  simply  administrative, 
rnors  of  presidencies  and  provinces 
nted  by  the  crown,  the  lieutenant- 
of  provinces  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
Hit  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
>r  India. 

cretary  of  State  for  India  was  the 
f  Hartington,  until  the  latter  part  of 
n  he  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Derby. 
rnor-General  of  the  British  Indian 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  succeeded 
on  upon  the  accession  of  the  Glad- 
emment  in  1880. 

NT)  Population. — The  preliminary 
the  enumeration  of  February,  1881, 
red  with  the  first  general  census, 
ween  1868  and  1876,  with  the  area 
es  of  British  India,  were  as  follow : 


NATIVB  STATES. 


Under  Oovernor-Oenenl  of  India. . . . 
Under  the  Lientenant-Qovemors  of— 

Bengal 

Morthwest  Provinces 

Pui\)ab 

Central  Prorincea 

Under  the  Oovemora  of— 

Madras 

Bombay 


Total  native  sUtea 


Popolatioiu 


81,7M,651 

2,828,440 

746.615 

8,i?68.2y2 

1,049,713 

8,001.486 
6,941.681 

40.674,827 


ENCIES  AND 
tVINCES. 

ivemor-General: 

ind  Ni»>baj'  Isl- 

0) 

Dora: 

icludingSInd)... 
'oant-Govemors : 

Provinces 

Commissioners : 

ivineea 

mah 

ih  administration. 


SqoAN 
mUw. 


9,711 
17.711 
24.744 

1,672 

8,285 

140.838 
120,445 

155,997 

81,74S 
107,010 

24,218 

»4,20S 
87.220 
45,808 


PopaUUon, 


896,989 
2,227,654 
6,0&5.412 

16S,dl2 


81,672,618 
16,849,206 

60,502,997 
80.781,204 
17,611,498 

11,220,282 
8,201,519 
2,747,149 
4,162,019 


PopolAtlOII, 

1881. 


458,076 
2,670,982 
4,186,899 

178,288 

25,945 

80.889.191 
16,888,4-22 

69,929,920 
82.699,486 
18,794,260 

11,407.625 
8,178,824 
8,707.W6 
4,815,157 


902,500  191,096,6031208,159,156 


I  and  population  of  the  native  states 
llow: 


Berar  and  Mysore,  included  in  the  first  ta- 
ble, were  only  temporarily  under  British  ad- 
ministration. Mysore  was  handed  over  to  the 
native  government  in  March,  1881.  The  na- 
tive states  exceed  450  in  number.  Some  of 
the  frontier  states,  like  Nepaul,  merely  ac- 
knowledge British  protection.  The  Afghan 
war  brought  Afghanistan,  with  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  the  British  Islands  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  4,000,000,  under  a  British 
protectorate.  The  other  native  states  are 
feudatory,  paying  tribute  or  furnishing  a  mili- 
tary contingent. 

The  British-bom  population  of  India,  ex- 
clusive of  the  army,  numbered,  in  1871,  64,061 
persons,  of  whom  88,946  were  males  and 
25,115  females.  The  European  community  is 
mainly  confined  to  Lower  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay. It  has  received  large  accessions  of  late 
years  from  British  workmen  brought  over  to 
labor  on  the  railroads  and  other  engineering 
and  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  result 
has  been  the  growth  of  a  degraded  class  of 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  who,  unable  to 
compete  with  native  labor,  and  without  the 
education  for  employments  which  would  af- 
ford  them  subsistence,  are  driven  to  infamous 
occupations,  or  sink  into  pauperism.  An  in- 
vestigation, instituted  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
shows  that  of  about  26,000  European  and 
Eurasian  children  in  India  nearly  one  half  are 
growing  up  without  any  education. 

The  religious  statistics  of  British  India,  as 
ascertained  by  enumerations  taken  in  the 
years  1868-'76  and  verified  by  the  returns  of 
the  general  census,  were  as  follow : 

CRKKTS.  Nntnhcn. 

Hindoos 189.248,568 

Mohammedans  40,h82.,%8T 

Buddhists 2,882,951 

BIkhs 1,174.486 

Christians 897,216 

Other  creeds 6,102,828 

Not  known 1,977,400 

Total 192,116,881 

The  classification  of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  British  India,  as  to  occupations,  is  as 
follows : 

OCCUPATIONS.  Adnlt  umIm. 

Officials  and  the  professions 2,404.  S.\5 

Domestic  service 4,187,^29 

Airricnlture 87.462.220 

Commerce 8,440,951 

Industries 8,740,.V)8 

Laborers 8,174.»)00 

Independent  and  non-productive 2,264,858 

Total 66,681,416 
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The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  tons,  classified  as  follows:   British,  1881,  of 

as  follows  in  1881 :  Calcutta,  683,458  (without  2,157,156  tons;  Indo-British,  1,672,  of  219,786 

the  suburbs;  with  which  the  population,  at  tons;   foreign,  777,  of  398,913  tons;  natire, 

the  former  enumeration,  was  794,646);  Bora-  2,123,  of  106,795  tons. 

bay,   753,000  ;    Madras,  405,948  ;    Lucknow,        Kailkoads. — The  contracts  under  which  the 

261,485;    Benares,   207,570;    Agra,  137,908;  Indian  railroads  were  built,  on  the  plan  insti- 

Allahabad,  150,378;  Cawnpore,  119,603;    Ba-  tuted  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  were  exceedingly  ad- 

reilly,  101,688;  Rangoon,  132,004.  vantageous  to  the  companies.     Under  this  sys- 

CoMMEKCE. — The  total  imports  of  the  Indian  tem  6,122  miles  of  road  were  constructed,  for 
Empire  increased,  with  considerable  fluctua-  which  nearly  £100,000,000  was  raised.  Their 
tions,  from  £39,913,942  in  1871  to  £52,821,-  net  revenue  is  £6,210,776.  During  the  vice- 
898  in  1880.  The  fluctuations  are  mostly  in  royalty  of  Lord  Lawrence  the  system  of  state 
the  importation  of  treasure.  In  the  last  five  lines  was  inaugurated.  On  these  the  narrow 
years  the  specie  imports  varied  between  gauge  of  3  feet  3f  inches  was  adopted,  instead 
£5,000,000  in  1876,  £11,000,000  in  1877,  £17,-  of  five  feet  six  inches,  as  on  the  existmg  lines. 
000,000  in  1878,  £7,000,000  in  1879,  and  £11,-  The  capital  was  mostly  raised  by  state  loans 
000,000  in  1880,  the  exact  figures  for  the  lat-  bearing  from  3  to  4}  per  cent  interest.  The 
ter  year  being  £11,655,396.  The  merchandise  construction  and  management  have  been  la- 
imports  increased  in  the  ten  years  from  £88,-  trusted  to  Government  officers.  As  these  lines 
348,246  to  £41,166,003.  The  total  exports  in-  were  built  purely  for  the  object  of  developing 
creased  from  £57,556,961  to  £69,247,611.  The  the  country  and  supplying  the  people  with  the 
exports  of  treasure  averaged  something  over  means  of  communication,  while  all  the  profit- 
£2,000,000  a  year.  The  growth  in  the  mer-  able  routes  had  been  taken  up  by  the  compa- 
chandise  export  trade  was  from  £55,336,186  nies  which  had  built  the  first  roads  under  state 
in  1871  to  £67,212,368  in  1880.  The  imports  guarantees,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  yield 
of  bullion  and  coin  in  1880  consisted  of  £2,-  such  returns  as  the  guaranteed  lines.  Their 
050,393  of  gold  and  £9,605,002  of  silver.  The  cost,  including  1,583  miles  not  yet  constrocted, 
exports  were  £299,889  of  gold  and  £1,736,259  was  over  £34,000,000,  while  the  net  revenue 
of  silver;  but  in  the  preceding  three  years  over  in  1881-'82  was  only  £741,939.  The  Govern- 
£4,600,000  of  gold  were  exported,  being  more  ment  have  recently  returned  to  the  policy  of 
than  the  imports  and  nearly  equal  to  the  ex-  having  the  railroads  built  by  private  compa- 
ports  of  silver.  nies,  although  they  do  not  grant  as  valuable 

The  exports  from  India  to  Great  Britain  privileges  as  formerly.  The  railroad  network 
in  1880  amounted  to  £30,117,980,  and  the  built  on  the  two  different  plans  is  very  exten 
imports  of  British  products  to  £30,461,314.  sive.  It  extends  from  Peshawer,  in  the  ex- 
The  consumption  of  British  products  has  in-  treme  northwest,  to  Assam  and  the  confines 
creased  over  60  per  cent  in  ten  years ;  but  of  China  in  the  east^  and  from  the  foot  of  the 
the  exports  to  England,  owing  to  the  de-  Himalayas  to  Tutikorin,  at  the  extremity  of  I 
cline  in  quantity  and  price  of  the  cotton  ex-  the  peninsula.  With  the  purchase  of  the  East  | 
ports,  have  not  increased  in  value.  The  ex-  Indian  line  by  the  Government,  the  state  rail-  i 
ports  of  raw  cotton  were  3,848,491  cwts.  in  roads  are  equal  in  length  with  the  guaranteed. 
1871.  Cotton  is  still  the  largest  article  of  ex-  Of  the  total  mileage  in  1880,  aggregating  9,179 
port  to  Europe,  the  quantity  in  1880  being  miles,  4,687  miles  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
1,841,059  cwts.,  valued  at  £4,781,641.  The  4,692  miles  to  the  guaranteed  companies.  The 
next  most  important  is  jute,  of  which  4,633,-  number  of  passengers  carried  vastly  increased 
327  cwts.,  valued  at  £4,014,699,  were  shipped  in  ten  years,  being  48,040,940  in  1880,  against 
in  1880.  The  exports  of  rice  were  6,563,849  16,999,633  in  1869,  during  which  period  the 
cwts.,  of  the  value  of  £3,134,666 ;  of  tea,  mileage  has  about  doubled.  The  gross  receipts 
45,138,111  pounds,  value  £3,072,922;  of  hides,  of  all  the  lines  in  1880  amounted  to  £12,099,- 
463,764  cwts.,  value  £1,616,634.  Two  thirds  693.  The  expenses  were  51*17  per  cent  of  the 
of  the  British  imports  into  India  consist  of  receipts.  The  total  mileage  in  operation  July  li 
cotton  goods,  iron  being  the  next  largest  arti-  1882,  was  9,875  miles.  About  500  miles  have 
cle.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  countries  hav-  been  laid  out  by  native  rulers.  A  line  is  lin- 
ing the  largest  trade  with  India  are  China,  the  der  construction  in  Assam  from  Dibrugarh,  on 
Straits  Settlements,  and  Ceylon.  the  Brahmapootra,  which  has  steamboat  com- 

Tlie  total  value  of  imports  in  18e0-'81  rose  to  munications  with  Calcutta,  to  Sadiva,  the  last 
£62,114,000,  £53,117,000  of  which  were  mer-  British  post  in  the  direction  of  China.  With 
chandise  and  £8,997,000  precious  metals ;  the  the  line  from  Attock  to  Pe«hawer  now  corn- 
exports  to  £75,995,000,  of  which  £74,555,000  pleted,  the  only  link  wanting  in  railroad  com 
w^ere  merchandise  and  £1,440,000  precious  munication  between  Calcutta  and  the  north- 
metals.  The  exports  of  rice,  paddy,  and  ce-  west  frontier  is  the  projected  bridge  over  the 
reals  were  £12,335.000;  of  textile  materials,  Indus,  which  will  be  a  massive  structure  with 
£20,295,000;  of  opium,  £13,600,000,  against  two  girder  spans  of  300  and  three  of  250  feet. 
£14,323,000  in  1879-80.  A  railroad  system  has  been  sanctioned  which 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  will  open  up  new  districts  in  the  west  of  India, 
of  India  in  1877-78  was  6,353,  of  2,877,649        Posts  and  Telegbaphs.— The  number  of  let- 
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ried  bj  the  mails  in  1880  was  128,567,-  independent,  a  serious  conspiracy  was  discov- 

newspapers,  11,251,021.     The  postal  ered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    The  new 

early  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  dec-  King  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Sir 

'he  number  of  messages  sent  by  tele-  Euudip  Singh,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Shum- 

iras  1,569,907.     The  number  of  miles  shere  Jung,  commander-in-cliief,  both  of  which 

;raph  line  was  20,468;  of  wire,  51,834,  posts  were  filled  by  the  late  Sir  Jung  Bahadur, 

22,834  in  1871.     The  total  receipts  in  a  distinguished  Indian  statesman.     The  com- 

Qoanted  to  £422,463,  the  working  ex-  mander-in-chief  was  unpopular  in  the  army, 

to  £292,291.  which  desired  to  be  commanded  by  General 

r. — ^The  strength  of  the  European  army  Juggut  Jung,  the  son  of  Sir  Jung  Bahadur.    A 

i  in  1880  was  64,520  officers  and  men.  conspiracy  was  concocted,  which  was  betraye<l 

estimates  laid  before   Parliament  for  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  throw  a  bomb 

•2,  62,575  were  provided  for.     The  na-  into  a  room  where  the  council  of  the  com- 

ray  in  1880  mustered  124,978  officers  mander-in-chief  and  other  sirdars  were  assem- 

n,  makins;  a  total  force  of  189,498.     In-  bled,  and  cut  down  all  who  attempted  to  escape, 

nipagn  the  truthfulness  of  the   official  There  were  eighty- five  persons  aiTcsted,   of 

5nt3   regarding  the  native  array,  con-  whom  twenty-one  boldly  avowed  their  com- 

:  that  it  has  been  enormously  reduced  plicity,  and  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword. 
856,  and  that  a  reduction  of  9,000  men        Salem,  in  Madras,  was  in  July  and  August 

en  place  since  1878.     The  armies  of  the  the  scene  of  riot  and  violence,  arising  out  of 

)rinces  of  India  in  1879  agsrregated  805,-  the  antipathies  between  the  Mohammedans  and 

u,  with  an  artillery  of  5,252  guns.     The  the  Hindoos.     The  Mohammedans  constitute 

liinee  of  the  armed  force  necessary  to  only  about  one  twelfth  of  the  population.  They 

British  rule  in  India  is  the  heaviest  have  often  been  annoyed  in  their  religious  ob- 

of  the  Government  expenditure,  con-  servances.    Toward  the  end  of  July  a  Hindoo 

more  than  tlie  combined  revenues  from  funeral  procession,  with  music,  was  stopped 

md  salt.     The  cost  of  the  army  in  1877-  while  passing  the  mosques.    A  riot  ensued,  in 

£16,639,761;  in  1879-'80,  £21,712,862.  which  a  couple  of  lives  were  lost.    The  fray 

It  of  the  Indian  contingent  which  fought  was  quickly  stopped  by  troops  from  Bungalore. 

Egyptian  war  under  General  MoPherson  About  the  middle  of  August  an  organized  at- 

the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war,  to  be  tack  was  made  by  the  Hindoos  upon  the  Mo- 

<i  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.     Several  hammedan  community.    Acts  of  hideous  atro- 

uative  princes  made  offers  of  men  and  city  were  committed.    The  streets  were  filled 

to  assist  in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  corpses.    The  principal  mosque  was  razed 

these  were  the  chiefs  of  Nepaul  and  to  the  ground,  and  its  splendid  furniture  de- 

)re,  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  the  Nawab  stroyed.    Dead  pigs  were  thrown  into  wells 

w'ulpur,  and  the  R^jahs  of  Patiala,  Ka-  with  corpses  of  Mohammedan  children.     Mili- 

a,  and  Malerkotla.     Similar  assistance  tary  precautions  were  taken  against  another 

jn  offered,  and  in  some  cases  accepted,  outbreak,   and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 

Afghan  war.     The  motives  were  princi-  rioters  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.    The 

*  escape  the  reduction  of  their  military  original  cause  of  the  troubles  was  due  to  the 

Bvhich  the  British  authorities  are  press-  action  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  city, 

be  native  rulers  are  exceedingly  sensitive  which  purposely  incited  the  funeral  procession 

point,  while  the  British  live  in  constant  to  take  a  route  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Mo- 

these  large  armaments.  hammedans.    The  councilors  are  chosen  on  the 

rvK  DisTDRBAXoES. — A  Sanguinary  con-  elective  system.    No  Mohammedan  had  been 

oke  out  in  the  spring  in  the  chiefship  of  elected  a  member. 

ndi,  or  Karond,  on  the  western  slope        Foeeion   Relations. — Russia  continues  to 

East  Ghauts,  between  the  Khonds,  who  strengthen  her  position  and  extend  her  influence 

aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  the  Kulttis,  in  Central  Asia,     From  her  late  enemies,  the 

of  Hindoo  cultivators  who  perform  most  Tekke  Turkomans,  a  military  contingent,  5,000 

agricultural  work  of  the  country.     The  strong,  has  been  recruited.    A  railroad  has  been 

ces  have  long  entertained  hostile  feel-  constructed  from  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian, 

r  each  other.     In  January  the  Khonds  to  Barai,  and  is  lo  be  continued  to  Sarakhsand 

need  depredating  the  Kulta  villages.   In  Gorian.    A  treaty  changing  the  boundary  be- 

he  troubles  took  the  serious  form  of  tweon  the  Russian  Empire  and  Persia  not  only 

ale  massacres.     As  many  as  100  Kultas  gives  Russia  ingress  into  the  Persian  plains, 

)ut  to  death  with  shocking  barbarity,  within  the  otherwise  impregnable  mountain 

ergy  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  charge  of  barriers  on  the  north  and  east,  but  brings  her 

trict  prevented  the  outrages  from  being  within  striking  distance  of  Herat,  and  would 

worse.     A  regiment  of  Madras  infantry  enable  her  forces  to  overrun  Afghanistan  and 

I  soon  and  put  an  end  to  the  violence,  advance  upon  India  without  breaking  the  prom- 

bonds  attempted  to  face  the  troops  only  ise  that  Merv  should  not  be  occupied.     The 

occasion,  when  they  were  speedily  dis-  British  endeavor  to  keep  alive  tlie  loyalty  of 

with  a  loss  of  about  twenty.  Abdurrahman,  whom  they  placed  on  the  Af- 

epaul,  a  border  state  which  is  nominally  ghan  throne,  by  liberal  supplies  of  treasure  out 
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of  the  Indian  exchequer.    Their  agent  in  Ca-  treated  as  absolote  owners.    In  the  tax  sjb^ 

bool,  Mohammed  Afzal  Khan,  is,  through  his  tern  and  in  the  schemes  for  agricultural  iiU' 

birth,  education,  and  character,  persona  grata  provement,   the  idea   of  joint  state  owner- 

with  the  Ameer.     The  small  but  important  ship  is  retained,  except  in  Bengal,  where  a 

province  of  Maimanah  in  Northern  Afghan-  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  last 

istan,  which  has  often  before  attempted  to  century;  and  in  Benares,  where  the  landvas 

throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Ameer,  has  entered  permanently  settled  about  the  same  time.   In 

into  relations  with  the  Russians  through  the  the  temporary  settlements  made  in  the  other 

Torkomana,  and  with  arms  supplied  by  them  provinces,  usually  for  thirty -year  periods,  the 

rebelled  against  Abdurrahm&n.    The  approach-  Government  takes  as  its  share  about  two  thirds 

ing  dissolution  of  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  far-  on  the  average  of  the  annual  profits  from  Uie 

ther  east,  furnished  the  British  embassador  in  land.    The  proportion  grows  le^s  duriDg  tlie  : 

St.  Petersburg  with  new  material  for  diplo-  period  of  the  settlement  as  the  land  improva  , 

inatic  questionings  and   protests,   which  are  in  value.     In  some  parts  of  India,  as  in  Bom- 

usually  treated  by  the  Russians  as  empty  for-  bay  and  Madras,  there  are  no  zemindars,  or  ' 

raalities.    With  Bokhara  a  Russian  province,  large  proprietors.      In    those    provinces  the  I 

the  dominions  of  the  Czar  will  extend  to  the  ryots  stand  in  the  position  of  tenants  from  the 

Oxns  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  the  limit  Government,  which  can  eject  them  when  they  : 

prescribed  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1872.  fail  to  meet  their  annual  assessments.    In  some 

The  dissipated  King  Thebaw  of  Burmah  still  districts  village  proprietorship  still  prevails, 

holds  out  against  the  aggressive  designs  of  the  The  Marquis  of  Kipon,  pursuing  the  policy  of 

British.    As  the  present  home  Government  is  decentralization  inaugurated  by  Lord  Majo, 

not  inclined  to  gratify  the  traders,  eager  for  a  has  assigned  additional  heads  of  revenue  to  the  i 

new  field  of  exploitation,  and  the  military  thirst-  unfettered  control  of  the  provincial  govern- i 

ing  for  action  in  India  by  new  aggressions  on  the  ments,  and  also  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  land  | 

frontiers,  the  matter  has  hung  in  suspense  since  revenue,   varying  from  22  per  cent  in  the  ; 

the  hasty  flight  of  the  British  embassy  from  Northwest  Provinces  to  60  per  cent  in  Bom-  j 

Mandalay.    An  embassy  was  sent  by  the  King  bay,  and  averaging  about  83  per  cent.    The } 

to  arrange  the  subjects  in  dispute,  which  ranged  reform  is  to  be  carried  still  further  by  placing  i 

from  the  question  of  the  British  embassador's  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  charge  u?  ; 

wearing  shoes  at  the  Mandalay  court  to  that  local  bodies,  composed  of  non- official  and  elec- 1 

of  maintaining  a  fortified  residency  and  guard,  tive  members.     These  local  boards  are  ex-  \ 

and  forcing  the  Burmese  Government  to  abol-  pected  to  aid  in  devising  the  system  of  Ui-  ] 

ish  its  trade  monopolies  for  the  benefit  of  Brit-  ation  best  suited  to  the  character  of  the  people,  j 

ish  merchants.    The  last  question  furnishes  the  The  smallest  administrative  divisions  will  he  i 

key  to  the  situation.     It  was  this  which  called  the  taluka  or  the  tahsil,  not  larger  than  cono- ' 

out  vigorous  representations  from  Lord  Ripon  ties.    These  bodies,  municipal  and  rural,  will  be 

to  the  court  of  Ava,  that  led  to  the  sending  of  composed  for  the  most  part  of  representative, 

the  Burmese  envoys.   When  the  Burmese  Gov-  non-official  natives,  whose  action  will  be  re- 

ernment  sounded  the  position  of  the  British  vised,  but  not  inspired,  by  the  bureancratic 

authorities,  it  immediately  recalled  their  em-  authorities.    The  employment  of  natives  in 

bassadors.  the  civil  service  is  increasing.    M^or  Baring 

Legislation  and  Finance. — Tlie  most  im-  reports  that,  out  of  4,082  appointments  in  the 

portant  sources  of  revenue  are  the  land-taxes,  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  services,  2,024, 

the  opium  monopoly,  and  the  salt-tax.    Of  the  or  as  nearly  as  possible  one  half,  are  held  by 

total  revenue  in  1880,  amounting  to  £68,484,-  natives. 

666,  £22,463,548  came  from  the  land,  £10,-  The  financial  estimates  for  1882-'83  place 
819,162  from  opium,  and  £7,266,418  from  salt,  the  revenue  at  664,590,000  rupees,  and  the  ex- 
The  East  India  Company,  in  drawing  more  than  penditure  at  661,740,000  rupees.  The  railway 
half  of  the  revenues  of  the  Government  from  receipts  are  counted  at  4,680,000  rupees  less 
the  land,  continued  the  practice  of  former  con-  than  in  1881-'82;  the  loss  by  exchange  at 
querors.  The  English  found  the  ryots  en-  5,190,000  rupees  less,  the  rupee  being  calcn- 
slaved  by  rulers  Who  treated  the  land  as  their  lated  at  la,  Sd.  The  military  expenditure  is 
own.  There  was  no  basis  fbr  peasant  pro-  estimated  at  155,920,000  rupees,  being  less  than 
prietorship  but  the  ancient  communal  owner-  in  any  year  since  1877.  The  Government  ca^ 
ship.  This  was  equally  repugnant  to  their  ries  out  this  year  two  bold  and  somewhat 
ideas  as  the  plan  of  assuming  the  title  to  the  hazardous  measures  of  fiscal  reform — the  re- 
whole  country  and  the  direction  of  all  agri-  peal  of  the  import  duties  and  the  reduction  of 
cultural  operations.  They  accordingly  en-  the  salt  impost — in  addition  to  further  steps  ia 
deavored  to  abolish  both  the  village  commu-  the  direction  of  decentralization  and  local  seK- 
nities  and  the  overlying  rights  of  the  princes  government  which  involve  losses  to  the  Im' 
by  cutting  up  the  land  into  large  estates,  like  perial  Treasury. 

those  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  Eng-  The  Indian  Government  have  made  the  ex- 
land,  and  granting  them  in  fee  simple  to  pected  clean  sweep  of  the  remaining  import 
the  former  tax-gatherers.  The  class  of  land-  duties  in  obedience  to  the  desires  of  British 
lords  thus  created  have  not,  however,  been  manufacturers  and  in  defiance  of  public  opin- 
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India.    The  resentment  against  this  nn-  ceipts  in  1881-^82,  and  less  by  twice  that 

IT  measare  was  embittered  by  the  reflec-  amount  than  the  actual  receipts  in  1880-81. 

lat  English  pressure  had  brought  about  The   danger  of   relying   solely  on  this  one 

lition  of  affairs  in  which  England  was  source  to  make  good  the  surrendered  revenues 

y  protected  against   Indian   products,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  preceding  ten 

ddian  silver-work,  for  instance,  must  pay  years  (1871-80),  the  average  net  aonu^  re- 

y  import  duty  in  England,  while  the  ceipts  from  opium  were  only  68,100,000  ru- 

i  must  admit  British  silverware  free,  and  pees,  and  that  for  three  years  together  (1875 

ch  Indian  tea  and  tobacco  must  pay  -77)  they  never  exceeded  63,000,000  rupees, 

uties  in  England,    while  free  entry  is  Short  crops  for  the  last  three  years  had  obliged 

to  China  teas  and   foreign  tobacco  in  the  Government  to  draw  heavily  upon  the  re- 

The  chief  of  the  custom  imposts  was  serve  stock,  and  doubts  were  expressed  whether 

ty  on  cotton  fabrics,  which  yielded  in  they  can  continue  to  supply  56,490  chests  of 

ailed  form  but  little  revenue,  yet  pro-  Bengal  opium  per  annum.    Meanwhile  the  na- 

tlie  Indian  manufacturers  from  Man-  tive  Ohinese  and  the  Persian  production  are  in- 

competition.    The  only  duties  retained  creasing,  and  the  prices  must  sink ;  so  that  a 

se  on  wines  and  spirits,  opium  and  salt,  permanent  reduction  in  the  opium  revenue  may 

>se  on  arms  and  ammunition ;  the  first  be  looked  for  before  long.     Some  elasticity 

ice  internal  imposts,  and  the  latter  for  in  the  general  finances  can  undoubtedly  be 

1  reasons.    A  more  important  fiscal  re-  counted  on ;  for  grievously  as  the  people  are 

I  the  reduction  of  the  salt-tax.      This  ground  down  by  taxation  and  many  oppres- 

ive  impost  is  lowered  to  two  rapees  per  sious,  war  or  famine  may  not  visit  them  again 

(82  pounds),  and  is  made  uniform  all  soon,  and  capitalists  are  slowly  improving  the 

dia.    The  reduction  amounts  to  80  per  productive  resources  of  the  land.    The  abate- 

Bengal,  and  20  per  cent  in  the  other  ment  of  the  salt  duty  will  aid  in  the  process  of 

-es.     The  tax  per  capita  is  about  ten  recuperation. 

vhich  is  equal  to  two  days'  wages  for  INDIANA.     State  Government. — ^The 

>or.    The  duty  in  Burmah  and  in  the  State  officers  during  the  year  were  as  follow : 

districts  was  already  lower  than  this.  Governor,  Albert  G.  Porter,  Republican ;  Lieu- 

9  not  been  altered.    I'he  Government  tenant-Governor,  Thomas  Hanna ;  Secretary  of 

granted  this  relief  to  the  poorer  classes  State,  Emanuel  R.  Hawn ;  Treasurer,  Roswell 

of  removing  the  obnoxious  license-tax  S.  Hill ;  Auditor,  Edward  M.  Wolfe ;  Attomey- 

i  on  traders.     This  objectionable  tax  General,  Daniel  P.  Baldwin ;   Superintendent 

ountered  vehement  opposition  from  the  of  Public  Instruction,  John  M.  Bloss;  Secretary 

ug^  and  the  Government  has  lessened  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  Alexander  Heme; 

effects  by  exempting  all  whose  incomes  State  Librarian,  Mrs.  Emma  Winsor ;  Judiciary, 

than  500  rupees ;  but  it  insists  on  keep-  Supreme  Court :   William  E.  Niblack,  James 

I  force,  not  only  because  it  is  an  indis-  L.  Worden,  George  V.  Howkj  Byron  K.  Elli- 

e  source  of  revenue  at  present,  but  as  a  ott,  Horace  P.  Biddle,  and  Wdliam  A.  Woods, 

nt  which  will  render  easier  the  intro-  The  general  condition  of  the  State  during 

in  the  future  of  an  extensive  and  more  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  prosperous. 

system  of  direct  taxation.    The  Indian  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 

ties  refuse  to  entertain  the  notion  of  says: 

ip  the  Bengal  opium  monopoly.     It  is  The  circumstances  under  which  you  assemble  could 

nee  upon  the  increased  receipts  from  not  well  be  more  satisfactory.    The  condition  of  the 

irce  that  a  revenue,  estimated  for  1882  State  has  never  been  more  prosperous.    Durinff  the 

11,080,000  rupees,  or  half  that  many  year  just  ended  the  products  of  our  fields  have>en 

xx,v^v,wv  iu|^<^o,  v/x  Axcuj.  »uau  tuauj  unusually  abuudaut.    Our  manufaotunog  and  mming 

from  the  import  duties,  has  been  aban-  industries  have  yielded  good  returns.    Within  the 

and  a  reduction  to  the  amount  of  14,-  past  year  560  miles  of  railway  have  been  built  within 

rapees  made  in  the  salt-tax.    The  only  the  State— a  larger  number  tnan  in  any  previous  year, 

the  opium  revenue  in  official  eyes  is  the  9^  the  ninetv-two  counties  m  the  State,  there  are  only 

•   ♦-,  5.*  4.u^  «;«i.i      Ti,«  «^««.:««.««««  ^*  four  through  which  railroads  do  not  pass,  and  three 

jnty  of  the  yield.     The  contingency  of  of  these,  happily,  border  on  the  Ohio  River.    More 

ear  has  usually  been  guarded  agamst  by  than  225,000  acres  of  land  have  during  the  year  been 

)ly   underestimating  the   income   from  brought  for  the  first  time  into  cultivation.    The  prao- 

in  the  financial  statements.     To  make  tice  of  underdraininff  soils  charged  with  an  excess  of 

the  remitted  taxes,  the  estimate  must  moisture  has  never  been  so  energeti^ly  prosecuted. 

J  ^  ^iT           "-^^^j  1,1^^  «owiu»ii«  1^1  wow  ^long  y^i^  ilj  hag  Qonie  mereased  productiveness,  and 

ed  for  the  present  at  higher  tigures  than  a  lessening  of  aU  malarial  diseases.    Our  common 

»en  customary  in  the  future  Indian  bud-  schools,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  a  dili- 

rhis  is  perhaps  warranted  by  the  in-  gent  and  capable  officer,  have  increased  in  useMness 

gross  revenue  and  the  diminished  cost  ^^^  '^  P"^^<^  ^^<>^' 

ection.     In  the  budget  for  1882-83,  Finaj^oes  and  Railboads. — ^From  the  report 

Baring  estimates  the  net  receipts  from  of  the  Auditor  of  State  for  the  year  ending 

at  72,500,000  rupees,  whereas  in  1881  October  81,  1882,  it  appears  that  the  cash  in 

ley  were  entered  in  the  estimates  as  the  Treasury  November  1, 1881,  was  $740,650.- 

000  rupees.    The  present  estimate  is  72.     Add  to  this  the  net  cash  receipts  during 

00  rupees  less  than  the  probable  re-  the  year,  amounting  to  $8,067,843.50,  and  the 
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aggregate,  from  aU  sources,  is  $8,808,494.22. 
Deducting  the  cash  disbarsements,  $3,110,424.- 
74.  there  is  left,  making  a  cash  balance  charge- 
able to  the  Treasury,  at  the  date  of  the  repurt, 
$698,069.48. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of  the  State, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  as  follows:  Foreign — five 
per  cent  stock  outstanding,  $16,469.99 ;  2}  per 
cent  stocks  outstanding,  $2,855.18 ;  5  per  cent 
bonds  due  December  1,  1889,  $200,000;  5  per 
cent  bonds,  $385,000 ;  5  per  cent  non-negotia- 
ble bonds,  due  April  1,  1901,  $340,000;  twen- 
ty-four internal  improvement  bonds,  past  due, 
$24,000 ;  six  5  per  cent  internal  revenue  bonds, 
due  July  1,  1886,  $6,000.  Domestic  debt— six 
per  cent  non-negotiable  bonds,  due  the  common- 
school  fund,  $3,904,783.22.  Total  debt  of  the 
State,  $4^876,608.34. 

The  Auditor  estimates  that  the  expenses  of 
the  executive  and  administrative  government 
in  1884  will  be  $68,170,  and  in  1885  $68,770. 
The  judiciary  expenses  are  estimated  at  $187,- 
200  for  each  year.  Other  expenses  are  esti- 
mated as  follow,  for  each  of  the  two  years: 
Educational,  $28,500  ;  benevolent,  $317,000 ; 
penal  and  reformatory,  $211,500 ;  public  print- 
mg  and  advertising,  $12,000  for  1884  and  $24.- 
000  for  1885 ;  interest  on  non-negotiable  school- 
fund  bonds  and  temporary  loan,  $281,000 ;  gen- 
eral expenses,  $8,500 ;  legislative  expenses  for 
1886,  $120,000.  Total  for  1884,  $1,118,870.  To- 
tal for  1886,  $1,246,470. 

The  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  Indiana  in  1881  amounted  to  $805,202,792, 
of  which  $261,775,850  was  personal.  The  to- 
tal amount  of  taxes  on  the  different  county 
duplicates  of  the  counties  of  the  State  for  all 
purposes  was  $10,627,014.75. 

Tlie  aggregate  of  county  expenditures  was 
$4,070,589.07. 

The  table  in  the  next  column  shows  the 
number  of  miles  of  railroad  operated  in  the 
State  by  each  company  named,  together  with 
the  rate  of  assessment  per  mile,  and  the  total 
assessment  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization. The  tot^  assessment  given  includes 
the  main  and  side  tracks,  improvements,  and 
rolling-stock  of  each  company ;  but  only  the 
miles  of  main  track  are  given.  The  whole 
number  of  miles  of  side-track  in  operation  is 
802'09,  and  the  assessment  upon  it  reaches  $2,- 
256,718.  The  rolling-stock  includes  4,764*26 
miles,  assessed  at  $9,179,082,  and  the  improve- 
ments on  the  right  of  way  in  daily  use  by  all 
railroads  are  taxed  at  $1,073,781. 

Education. — The  number  of  persons  in  the 
State  of  school  age,  viz.,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years,  is  709,424.  The 
number  admitted  to  the  schools  was,  in  1882, 
498,792.  The  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  last  year  was  805,513.  The  number 
of  school-teachers  is  18,259.  The  number  of 
school-houses  in  the  State  is  9,5^6,  of  which 
48  are  log,  83  are  stone,  2,481  are  brick,  and 
6.944  are  frame. 

The  amount  of  the  public-sobool  fund  is 


NAMES  OF  ROADS. 

A.,  L.  and  8t  Loals 

A.,  G.  and  Southern 

Baltimore,  O.  and  Chicago.  . 

Bedford.  8.  and  B 

Belt  K.R.  and  8.  Y'd 

Bloomfleld  N.  O 

Cairo  and  Yincennea 

('hicago,  Cincinnati  and  L.. . . 

Chicago  and  Block  Coal 

Chicago  and  Baatem  IllinolB. 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk . . . 
Chicago  and  W.  Bilchlgan. . . . 
Cincinnati,  B.  and  Ft  Wayne 
Cincinnati,  L.  and  Chicago. . . 
C,  I.,  St.  Land  C 

Law^burg  branch 

CH.andl 

C,  W.  and  Michigan 

C.,C.,C.andI 

EelBiver 

£.,T.,H.andC 

EvansviUe  and  Terra  Haute. . 

L.  and  P.  branch 

F.,F.andM 

Fort  Wajne  and  Jackson. . . . 

Fort  Wayne,  C.  and  L 

Frankfort  and  State  Line 

Grand  Bapida  and  Ind 

Havana,  B.  and  E 

I.,B.  and  W 

Springfield  extension 

.1.,  iJt  and  D.. .....  ••  •••.  •••• 

I.,  Pern  and  Chicago. 

Indianapolis  and  St  Louis. . . 
Indianapolis  and  Yincennes. . 
Indianapolis  Union  Bailway.. 
Jefferson,  Mad.  and  Ind 

Madison  branch 

C.  and  8.  Branch 

8.  and  B.  branch. 

Cambridffe  City  extension. 

Joliet  and  Northern  Ind 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 

Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  South. 

LouisTille,  £v.  and  St  L 

LouisTille  and  Nash 

Louts.,  N.  A.  and  C 

Michigan  City  and  Ind 

Michigan  Air  Line 

Michigan  Central 

New  Castle  and  Bush 

N.  Y.,C.and  St  L. 

Ohio  and  MissiasippL 

Louisville  brancn 

Peoria,  D.  and  Evans 

Pitto.,  Ctn.  and  St  Louis.. . . . 
Pitts.,  Fort  Wavne  and  C. . . . 

Blchmond  and  Miami 

Terra  Haute  and  Ind .... 

Terre  Haute  and  Log 

Terre  Haute  and  8*n 

Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  8t  L.. 

Yer.,  G*g  and  Bush 

Wabas^St  Louis  and  P 

White  Water 

White  Biver  (King) 

Bichmond  and  Miami. 

Total 


MOm. 

mil*. 

19-87 

$2,000 

U-47 

2,600 

146-82 

9,000 

41-86 

1,200 

12- 10 

26,000 

8100 

1,200 

6-92 

4,500 

Tl-75 

4,000 

19 -75 

2,000 

8-57 

4,000 

60-68 

9.000 

700 

4,000 

85-77 

4.600 

28  77 

7,500 

168-76 

9,500 

2-67 

4,000 

78-28 

7,000 

180-21 

4,000 

88-84 

11,600 

98-92 

^600 

62-68 

6,500 

108-40 

8,500 

12  00 

8,500 

8S-80 

2,000 

62-90 

6,000 

102-49 

8,000 

89  46 

600 

6811 

6,600 

8-60 

1,600 

78-61 

8,600 

62-86 

4,600 

76-26 

6,000 

72*84 

7.500 

79-42 

9,600 

116-44 

4,000 

8-28 

86.950 

114*41 

8.600 

44-90 

8,600 

28-86 

8,500 

18*88 

8,500 

20-^ 

8.600 

16-47 

10,000 

167*94 

6,000 

167*71 

18,000 

178  86 

2.600 

27-76 

6,600 

874*07 

6,000 

17-76 

4.000 

6-62 

6,000 

42-41 

18.000 

2417 

8,000 

150*90 

6,000 

171*06 

9,000 

68-26 

6,000 

87-76 

4,200 

416*64 

8,250 

162-67 

18,000 

'79*90 

18,000 

109-64 

8,000 

40*00 

4,000 

92-48 

2,000 

44*89 

8,000 

166  00 

18.000 

02  26 

2,600 

•46 

6,000 

7-96 

6,000 

4,886*64 

T< 


8> 


4i 

I 

9* 

* 

4 

2 

2,1) 


6 

1^ 
7 
6 

1,» 


8 
4 


8 
2 
6 
7 
9 
6 
1 

1,2 
2 
l: 

V 

1 

1,« 

4,» 
6 

2 


1! 

8 

l,i^ 

4 

2 

4.4 

8,7- 

iiV 

4 

2 

2 
1 


f47,S 


$9,138,408.81.  The  addition  made  to  i 
nually,  taking  as  a  hasis  an  aYerage  of  tb( 
five  years,  exceeds  $54,000.  This  sam 
not  include  the  large  sum  (about  $260,( 
year)  received  from  particular  licenses 
other  sources,  and  applied  each  year  to  tu 

The  amount  of  tuition-money  derived 
interest  on  the  school  fnnds  in  1882  was  ( 
1 78.41 .  The  whole  amount  received  from 
and  local  tuition  taxes  was  $2,059,616.44. 
proportion  of  the  entire  expense  of  tuitioi 
from  taxes,  State  and  local,  was  75  per  ec 

During  the  year  ending  October  81, 
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«  enrollment  of  students  in  the  State  made,  $216,690.62  being  for  maintenance,  $7,- 

jhool  was  320.     Seventy  percent  are  490.84  for  repairs,  and  $9,838.48  for  clothing, 

en  of  farmers,  ten  per  cent  of  me-  During  the  year  the  daily  average  number  of 

3ur  per  cent  of  merchants,  six  per  inmates  was  1,085,  who  have  been  maintained 

>fes9ional  men,  ten  per  cent  of  labor-  at  a  per  capita  expense  per  annum  of  $194. 

id  men,  etc.     Since  the  organization  The  Legislature  is  urged  to  complete  the  de- 

ool,  in  1870,  it  has  been  attended  by  partment  for  women,  to  meet  the  demand  for 

ents.  greater  accommodations.    The  number  of  cases 

ueral  Assembly  has  invested  all  the  refused  admittance  was  79,  and  over  200  chronic 

it  funds  of  Purdue  University  in  one  patients  were  discharged  for  this  reason  solely. 

4ite  bond  of  $350,000,  which  yields  The  number  of  patients  treated  was  1,827. 

17,000,  an  amount  that  is  suflScient  Of  those  discharged  878  were  restored  to  rea- 

e  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  son,  121  improved,  116  not  improved,  10  were 

During  the  year  ending  October  81,  not  insane,  2  were  idiotic,  and  105  died.    The 

students  were  classified  as  follow:  ratio  of  recoveries  is  48  per  cent,  and  of  deaths 

lates,  2 ;  college  classes,  90 ;  school  6^^  per   cent.     The   superintendent    recom- 

;ry,  11;  industrial  art,  25;  agricul-  mends  the  construction  of  a  central  hospital, 

nechanics,  10 ;  academic,  141.    To-  with  a  capacity  of  about  four  hundred  patients, 

for  the  recently  insane ;  and  the  use  of  the 

Institutions.  — The  report  of    the  present  institution,  by  slight  alterations  in  the 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  for  the  buildings,  for  the  1,800  chronic  oases  solely, 

ending  with  October,  gives  the  fol-  The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 

ts :    The  appropriation  for  the  sup-  the  House  of  Refuge  shows  that  the  current 

le  institution  was  $55,000,  and  of  expenses  of  the  institution  were  $45,000.    The 

at  $52,816.87  was  expended,  leaving  State  Treasurer  received  $20,000  from  counties, 

in  the  treasury.    The  appraised  value  which  was  placed   to  their  credit,  and  the 

»perty  of  the  institution  is  $457,782  earnings  were  $8,000,  leaving  about  $22,000  to 

1  $35,527.05  in  personal,  making  the  be  paid  by  the  State.     There  is  an  enrollment 

aised  value  $493,837.05.    The  num-  of  872  boys  confined  at  the  house,  forty-nine  of 

>ils  during  the  year  was  883.    Of  whom  are  colored.     During  the  year  200  boys 

rere  dismissed  from  the  institution,  were  refused  admittance  on  account  of  lack  of 

main.    The  cost  per  capita^  exclusive  room  for  keeping  them,  and  182  were  released. 

a:,  was  $156.80.    The  necessity  for  Of  this  number  05  per  cent  are  doing  well, 

lings  is  urgent,  and  repairs  upon  the  and  four  former  inmates  have  been  sentenced 

-operty  are  needed.     An  appropria-  to  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary.    During 

2,000  for  annual  expenses  is  asked  the  year  a  new  laundry  and  new  gymnasium 

ct  two  years.    Of  the  pupils  now  in  have  been  added.  In  the  system  of  conducting 

),  206  are  males  and  177  are  females,  the  school  the  boys  are  divided  into  eight 

»er  of  counties  represented  is  84,  the  families.     One  half  of  each  day  in  the  week  is 

nber  being  83,  from  Marion.  Vander-  devoted  to  school  duties,  and  the  remainder  to 

Lty  has  13  pupils,  and  Wayne,  Tippe-  work.    The  mode  of  punishment  is  deprivation 

I  Montgomery,  each  11.    During  the  of  privileges,  slow  promotion,  and  extension  of 

six  applicants  for  admission  were  re-  term  of  confinement.    Homes  were  found  for 

want  of  room  to  accommodate  them,  sixty-nine,  one  was  made  an  officer  for  exem- 

twenty-sixth  annual  report  the  Trus-  plary  conduct,   and  thirty-two  boys,  out  on 

I  Blind  Asylum  state  that  the  total  re-  tickets-of-leave,  were  returned  to  the  institu- 

the  institution  during  the  year  were  tion. 

\  and  the  total  expenditures  $28,-  The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

.lie  cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  for  Women  and 

.48,   exclusive  of  clothing,   for  the  Girls  states  that  there  are  fifty-five  convicts  in 

e  total  number  of  persons  now  under  the  penal  department,  and  thirty-three  were 

of  the  asylum  is  128.     Additional  received  during  the  year.    Twenty-two  were 

the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  discharged  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 

Is,  is  urgently  needed.  and  one  released  for  a  new  trial.    The  number 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  of  girls  in  the  reformatory  department  is  144. 

ers^  Orphans^  Home,  an  average  of  During  the  year  fifty-one  were  committed  and 

en  were  cared  for  during  the  year,  at  seven  returned  from  tickets-of-leave.  Twenty- 

'apita.  one  were  discharged,  forty  released  on  tickets- 

rty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Indi-  of-leave,  and  one  died.  The  average  number  of 

tal  for  the  Insane  shows  a  total  value  inmates  during  the  year  was  192,  five  more 

roperty  of  the  institution,  real  and  than  in  any  previous  year.    The  expenditures, 

amounting  to  $1,430,003.15.   During  including  salaries,  repairs,  and  improvements, 

rear  the  revenue  was  $245,000  for  amounted  to  $28,000.    The  cost  of  maintain- 

ice,  $12,000  for  clothing,  and  $7,500  ing  and  educating  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 

8,  making  a  total  of  $264,500.    Dis-  tion  is  $2.89  a  week  each.    The  girls  are  in- 

ts  amounting  to   $288,519.84  were  structed  in  the  rudimentary  branches,  and, 
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where  practicable,  the  illiterate  prisoners  are 
taught  to  read  and  write.  The  superintend- 
ent reports  that,  out  of  the  number  of  in- 
mates who  were  discharged  during  the  year,  88 
per  cent  are  doing  well.  The  average  cost  of 
maintaining  infants  committed  to  the  institu- 
tion is  estimated  at  $136  a  year.  The  average 
sentence  of  the  convicts  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  is  one  year  and  six  months.  The 
oldest  life-prisoner  is  now  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  and  has  served  twenty-six  years  of  the 
sentence.  In  summing  up  the  condition  of 
affairs  the  managers  state  that  ^^  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  six  years  since  the  institution 
has  been  entirely  controlled  by  women  will, 
we  think,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
initial  years  of  the  movement  when  under  the 
control  of  men." 

The  State  Prisons  at  Jeffersonville  and  at 
Michigan  City  are  more  nearly  self-supporting 
than  they  have  been  for  several  years.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  at  the  former 
prison  during  the  past  year  was  564.  The 
average  namber  of  prisoners  at  the  prison  at 
Michigan  City  was  621. 

Statistics. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  agricultural 
productions  of  the  State  in  1881  and  1882  were 
as  follow : 


CROPS. 


Wheat,  bosbels 

Corn,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels 

Bye,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 

FUur-seed,  bushels.. . 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Hay,  tons 

Apples,  bushels 

Peaches,  bushels 

Irish  potatoes,  bush . 
Bweet-potatoes,  bush 


1881. 


Acres. 


8.201,M7 
8,lKy,178 

26,296 


Ykld. 


188t. 


ACTM. 


Yield. 


18,615 
98a,6«0 


80,620,668 

71.887,075 

14,898,617 

208,912 

526,861 

•  •  •  •  ft  •  • 

6,665.782 
1,808,217 


2,896,850 
289,611 


8,068.848 

8,812,683 

684,822 

86.695 

44.242 

187.814 

17,284 

984,982 

72,984 
10,596 


46.928,648 

ll.\699,797 

19,615.516 

684,405 

1,188.717 

905,451 

18,598.486 

1,699.948 

20,180.688 

2,068.680 

7,264,880 

696,245 


about  one  fourth  of  the  State,  and  will  give 
proportionate  average  for  the  entire  State.  fi< 
ports  from  twenty-three  counties,  just  on 
fourth  of  the  State,  show  an  increase  in  th 
number  of  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  aggit 
gate  of  8,649. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  towsshij 
assessors,  the  number  of  acres  of  timberec 
land  in  the  State  is  4,585,012.  Benton,  Starki 
and  Newton  Counties  show  the  smallest  Acr» 
age,  and  Harrison  County  has  the  largest  in  thi 
State. 

Indiana  is  now  the  fourth   coal-prodnciflg 
State  in  the  Union.    It  is  expected  that  tbi 
new  mines  in  Pik«  and  surrounding  connticii 
will  largely  increase  the  supply.   Pike  and  tw^ 
of  the  adjoining  counties  are  underlined  widj 
two  immense  beds  of  coal,  extending  nndi^ 
the  whole  section  of  that  country.  One  of  thMl 
seams  runs  from  three  to  four  feet  and  th« 
other  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  Tb|| 
coal  of  this  new  district  is  not  of  the  bestqnslH 
ty,  but  will  compare  very  favorably  with  otbaj 
coals  of  the  State.    The  seam  is  generaUy  led 
Most  of  the  openings  are  drifts.    The  eean 
are  reached  in  some  places  by  slopes,  and  i 
a  few  places  shafts  are  sunk.     The  region  i 
crossed  by  the  New  Albany  and  St.  Louis  Ai 
Line  and  the  Evansville  and  Indianapolis  Riil 
roads,  and  some  of  the  coal  has  already  bee 
shipped  to  St.  Louis  markets. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  compiled  etc 
full  report  upon  the  mineral  resources  of  Ind 
ana,  from  which  the  following  comparatii 
summary  for  the  years  1881  and  U83 
taken : 


MINERALS. 


There  are  233,082  pear-trees  of  bearing  age 
in  the  State,  112,222  plum-trees  of  bearing  age, 
and  bearing  quince-trees  52,933. 

Taking  the  average  prices  of  these  produc- 
tions as  a  basis  for  estimating  their  value,  it 
would  stand  about  as  follows : 

LEADING  PRODUCnONB  OF  188t.  Horn*  rdne. 

Wheat 144,582,211  00 

Com 67,849,898  00 

Oatfl 4,492.84448 

Kye 411,808  75 

Bartey 910,978  60 

FUx-86ed 950,728  25 

Tobacco 2,718,697  20 

Hay 22,899,256  00 

Apples 12,108,409  80 

Peaches 8,09^454  00 

Irish  potatoes 8,682,415  00 

Bweet-potatoes 696,245  00 

Total $168,847,961  09 

Tile-drainage  is  now  largely  resorted  to. 

The  reports  from  thirty-one  counties  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  there  was 
a  reduction  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  on 
real  estate  during  the  year  then  expired  of 
$600,000.    The  counties  embraced  represent 


Bandstone,  cable  yards 

Lime,  bushels 

Cement,  bushels 

Coal  mined,  tons 

Gravel  sold,  cubic  yards 

Fire-clay,  tons 

Limestone,  quarried,  cubic  feet 


1881, 


IStt. 


615,927 
1,128,289 

144,599 
1,128,977 

281,722 

202,638 
8,748,459 


mT3 

83&63$] 

uisii» 

190,481 1 


A  remarkable  decrease  is  shown  in  im 
quantity  of  coal  and  fire-clay  produced,  tfj 
the  amount  of  sandstone  quarried  is  largely  i* 
excess  of  the  year  previous.  ! 

The  following  statistics  of  poultry  aregiveaj 


POULTRY. 


Chickens,  dozen . . 
Turkeys,  dozen... 

Oeese,  dozen 

Ducks,  dozen 

Guineas,  dozen . . . 
Peafowls,  dozen . . 

"Ef^f^  dozen 

Feathers,  pounds. 


1880. 

1881. 

662S40 

658,491 

6S.718 

28,067 

48,848 

26,408 

21,S85 

14,068 

4,748 

8,410 

8,.sa9 

17,150,661 

618,787 

ai6,681 

isst. 


62^291  i 

44,(^3 

6,1^- 

i9,i8a'^ 

810,T8S 


The  statistics  of  eggs  Include  the  productioj 
from  all  kinds  of  fowls ;  the  feathers  are  od 
those  picked  from  geese. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  also  compleU 
some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  churches 
the  State.    The  total  number  of  church-buil 
lugs  in  the  State  is  4,462,  and  of  church  o 
ganizations  4,921.  The  number  of  members  i 
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tted  to  all  denomin ations  during  the  year  was    Te»»-8eMtor»--R«pnblicim 20 

,889.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  pastors  of  these  Kepresentatives— ttepubUcan  '..".".!.!'.!!!*.!!*  '.u 

arches    annnallj  amoant  to  $1,246,918,  and  Representatlvef— Democratic 11—66 

B  other  expenses  aggregate  $295,965.  The  ^'y'-t^SJJJS-E^^';;;;;;;;.::::::::::::::::"-*. 

leant  of  money  collected  through,  the  vari-  K«presentatives— Democratic 28 

IS  religious  organizations  and  expended  for  Kepresenutivofr-Kopubiican ^-ac 

meYoient  or  charitable  purposes  amounted  This  amendment  formed  the  chief  local  issue 

Bt  year    to    $187,227.      There    are    24,003  5^   the  fall  campaign,   the  Republicans  pro- 

mday-school  teachers,  and  they  have  267,673  nouncing  in  favor  of  its  submission  to  the  peo- 

ipils.     The  average    attendance  on  public  p]e  at  a  special  election,  while  the  Democrats, 

jfigious  services  reaches  428,812.    The  value  pronouncing  against  it  in  principle,  demanded 

I    church    property    is    $10,825,653.      The  j^  submission  at  a  general  election. 

Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  leads,  with  xhe  Democratic  State  Convention,  consist- 

1147    organizations    and    118,949    members,  ing  of  1,121  delegates,  met  in  Indianapolis,  on 

ht  Christians  follow,  with  the  Baptists  third,  the  2d  of  August,  and  adopted  the  following 

le  United  Brethren  fourth,  and  the  Catholics  platform : 
fth,  with  286  organizations,  but  the  latter 

inks  second  in  number  of  members,  having  The  Democratic  party  of  Indiana,  in  convention 

»  g^o  assembled,  renews  its  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  doo- 

^A     '       .         J     1.    XL                «                1  trineg  and  traditions  of  the  party  as  illuatrated  by  the 

A  report  made  by  the  same  bureau  shows  teachinj^of  Thomas  Jeiferson.  its  founder,  and  exem- 

&e  advance  of  manufactures  in    the  State,  pllfied  m  the  administration  of  the  Government  imdcr 

be  statistics  show  12,088  diflferent  establish-  ^emocratio  rule.     And  we  insist  upon  an  honest  and 

«nts,  $50,169,061  as  the  capital  employed,  «»?oj^.f  I  administration  on  the   pnncinl^   upon 

u^  slaTfxan  J  Ao       *i         1  ^"^^'"^  oujpiujcu,  ^jjjjjjj   jU   rests— oonoedmflf  to  the  Federal  Govem- 

Id  1167,067,448  as  the  value  of  manufactured  „ient  its  just  rights  and  full  powers  as  delected  in 

ftWacts.     The  value  of  the  products  is  about  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  claiming  for  the  States 

19,000,000  more  than  reported  by  the  census  and  the  people  respectively  the  powers  therein  re- 

'  1880.    The  value  of  raw  material  used  was  ^^^^  ^  ^e"J:     „     ^,.          __  .  .v   u      *•     v 

K296,477.     The  average  number  of  males  ..  We  armgn  the  Republican  narty  at  the  bar  ot  pub- 

^   I       J            ijft  ft^To         J     uuuiuoi   wi.  ^""^»  he   opinion   for    its  long  and   oontmued  course  of 

Dployedwas  69,273,  and  of  females   8,698,  usurpation  and  misrule.  It  has  disregarded  the  rights 

wogatotal  of  72,971.  The  aggregate  amoant  of  the  people  and  the  States.    It  has  held  on  to  its 

the  wages  paid  these  employes  was  $28,944,-  ill-gotten  power  in  defiance  of  the  jwpular  will,  by 

^  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  the  elections,  and  it  has 

Tto  K««A««   8n«VET._In  D^ember,  ^I^P^ty^kno^r^  l^VaK?*  ^  ''^' 

POfesBor  John  L.  Uampbell,  appomted  by  the  We  condemn  the  Republican  partv  for  enacting  and 

E>vemor,    submitted    his    report    upon    the  enforcing  laws  designed  to  place  the  elections  under 

r&ightening  of  the  channel  of  the  Kankakee,  Federal  control,  m  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  State. 

^  the  drainage,  of  the  swarnp-lands.    The  by'lS&rof\t  Xle''wMrde:Vn^^^ 

ftnkakee  region  is  chiefly  withm  the  counties  usurper  phiced   in  the   presidential  office  for  four 

St*  Joseph,  Laporte,  Starke,  Jasper,  Porter,  years. 

ewton,   and    Lake.     The  number  of   acres  ^c  condemn  it  for  having  kept  up  and  maintained 

bich  may  be  recovered  in  the  marshy  re-  ^^  *^™®  9^  P®^  on  onerous  and  unjust  system  of 

n^  :»   ^:*»«4>/»/i   Ad  #»ii^«r« .    T«  a«.     t^«^-  u  taxation,  by  means  of  which  large  sums  of  money 

^  "*  ^'^o         ^  ^?"^^S-    In.^^:^'^^??^*^  have  aciuiulated  in  the  Treasunr,  which  ought  to 

Emnty,  39,633  acres;  Laporte,  124,253;  For-  have  been  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people;  and  we 

r,  75,544 ;  Starke,  153,625 ;  Jasper,  90,459 ;  condemn  it  for  its  wasteful  extravagance  in  the  expen- 

€wton,  79,854 ;  Lake,  61,438 ;  total,  624,806.  diture  of  the  public  money. 

fctimating  the  increase  in  value  at  $20  an  ,^®  condemn  it  for  its  shameless  disregard  of  its 

««.v.  6                X*    TT.^       J.    ^            ixL^  pledges m  favor  of  "civil -service  reform,"  and  its 

Breathe  aggregate  addition  to  the  wealth  of  ^mlpt  use  of  the  pubUc  patronage  under  the  "  spoUs 

fe  State  will  be  $8,000,000,  while  the  general  system."              r         r-     — © 

^crease  of  the  entire  section  of  the  Kankakee  ^©  condemn  it  for  its  systematic  levy  of  black-mail 

fcpon  will  make  it  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  Jjpon  the  clerks  and  minor  office-holders  of  the  United 

h)A..a  o*^  Q  nnA  K/in/^a  ?«  ♦K^  iToniroi^l^^  !?:««-  Statcs,  m  violation  of  law,  to  raise  a  nind  for  the 

ni^e  are  2,000  bends  m  the  Kankakee  River  corruption  of  the  ballot-boi ;  and  we  call  especially 

reen  bouth  Bend,  Indiana,  and  Momenoe,  upon  the  voters  of  Indiana  to  vindicate  their  honor 

■'^--    and  the  length  of  the  stream  is  240  and  to  erase  the  stain  that  was  placed  upon  tiiem  by 

„    The  cost  of  drainage  is  estimated  at  the  "  Dorseyites "  in  1880. 

i,000,  and  the  national  and  State  Legisla-  ^®  ^"""^^  ^^L^Jj®  P^l*?"*  ^ast^f^\  and  nnneces- 

-:ii  K^  — 1,«^  ♦^  ^^A    *  u         *^ --^^  "*"  sary  expenditure  of  the  public  money  shall  be  stopped, 

wiU  be  asked  to  midertake  the  work,  so  ^^^  ^^  the  surplus  revenue  shall  be  faithfully^ 

IS  straightenmg  and  lowering  the  bed  of  plied  to  the  pavment  of  the  national  debt. 

river  is  concerned,  leaving  to  land-owners  We  demand  that  Federal  taxes  be  reduced  to  the 

work  of  lateral  drainage.  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  wants  of  the  Govem- 

PiB*^  r*A«r^rov^/^i^a      T™^«  <..««^»^.,«»«^«  *«  mcut   uudcr  an  honest  and  economical  administra- 

cf  J  CoNT^TiONS.— Two  amendments  to  ^^^  ^f  its  affairs,  and  that  such  taxes  be  so  ac^justed 

btate  Constitution  were  proposed  by  the  as  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  these  burdens. 

Legislature,  one  for  the  prohibition  of  the  We  demand  that  there  shall  be  such  reforms  in  the 

w- traffic,    and   the  other  to   confer  the  civil  service  as  will  again  result  in  the  employment  in 

I  of  suffrage  upon  women.     The  prohibi-  *^«  P;'^^'""  T'^f  ""^  ^°^  only  who  are  honest  and 

tffU  .        1         A^^.«.^^  *  jv     AT-   ^11      •  capable,  and  that  no  assessments  or  exactions  of  any 

itks)  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  following  ^ind  shall  be  required  of  them  for  political  purposes. 

^*6;  We  demand  protection  to  our  citizens,  native  and 
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adopted,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  denounce  and  interest  on  the  remainder  to  bo  low  a  rate  that  ibeB** 

condemn  the  present  Republican  Administration  for  tional  debt  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  burden:  io  ^ 

its  neglect  of  dutv  toward  those  lately  imprisoned  as  tablishing  a  currency  oquiu  to  any  in  the  world,  btt^ 

**  suspects  "  in  tne  jails  of  Ireland  by  the  arbitrary  upon  tlie  convertibility  of  greenbacks  and  uatioiuJ^ 

action  of  the  British  authorities.  bank  notes  into  gold  or  silver  at  the  option  of  tbe 

We  demand  a  revision  of  the  present  unjust  tariff,  holders ;  in  increasing  the  value  of  a^cultunl  pn> 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  ductions  and  the  wages  of  labor,  by  building  up  wai» 

Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  tariff  for  revenue,  markets  on  the  policy  of  reasonable  protection  to  do- 

and,  as  a  just  and  proper  exercise  of  that  power,  we  mestic  industries ;  in  exalting  the  value  of  our  nato- 

fftvor  such  an  adjustment  of  its  provisions,  within  the  ralization  laws  to  our  foreign-bom  feUow-citizens,  by 

revenue  standard,  as  will  promote  the  industries  of  securing  to  American  naturalization  everywhere  tli^ 

the  country  and  the  interests  of  labor,  without  creating  full  rights  of  American  citizenship ;  in  founding  Amer' 

monopolies.  ican  citizenship  u^n  manhood,  and  not  on  eonpla' 

The  Democratic  party  is  now,  as  it  has  alwa)[s  ion.  and  in  declaring  that  citizenship  and  the  bdloC 

been,  opposed  to  all  sumptuary  legislation,  and  it  is  shall  ever  go  hand-in-hand ;  in  maintaining  and  (ki- 

especially  opposed  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  ishing  as  a  chief  safeguard  of  liberty  our  system  of 

Constitution  of  Indiana   known  as  the  prohibitory  free  schools,  support^  by  a  tax  imposed  upon  iQ 

amendment,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  property  for  the  education  of  all  children ;  and  in  tba 

said  proposed  amendment,  as  well  as  other  proposed  submission,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  respectful  obedi> 

amendments^  to  the  peo[>le  according  to  the  provisions  ence  to  what  has  been  deemed  Uie  popular  will,  tl 

of  the  Constitution  for  its  own  amendment,  and  the  amendments  to  the  national  Constitution  and  theCoih 

people  have  the  right  to  oppose  or  fiivor  the  adoption  stitution  of  the  State.    Animated  by  these  reoollec* 

of  any  or  all  the  amendments  at  all  stages  of  their  tions,  it  is  resolved — 

oonsiaeration ;  and  any  submission  of  constitutional        1.  That,  reposing  trust  in  the  people  as  the  fountaiB 

amendments  to  a  vote  of  the  people  should  bo  at  a  of  power,  we  demand  that  the  pending  amendmenti 

time  and  under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  a  full  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  agreed  to  and  submitted  b^ 

vote,  and  therefore  should  be  at  a  general  election.  the  next  Legislature  to  the  voters  of  the  State  fortbea 

That  we  freely  indorse  and  approve  the  laws  passed  decision  tiiereon.    These  amendments  were  not  paitt 

pursuant  to  the  demands  of  former  Democratic  Con-  san  in  their  origin,  and  are  not  so  in  character,  aod 

vcntions.  making  provision  for  the  safety  and  nrotcc-  should  not  be  made  so  in  voting  upon  them.    Beeof 

tion  of  laborers  and  miners,  and  providing  for  the  nizing  the  &ct  that  the  people  are  divided  in  senliiDail 

collection  of  their  wages,  and  are  in  favor  ofall  other  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  their  adoption  or  n)» 

enactments  to  that  ena  which  may  be  necessary  and  tion,  and  cherishmg  the  right  of  private  judgment,  fi 

proper.  favor  the  submission  of  these  amendments  at  a  sjiedi 

The  free  schools  of  Indiana  are  the  pride  and  glory  election,  so  that  there  may  be  an  intelligent  deciiia 

of  the  State,  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  thereon,  uninfluenced  by  partisan  issues, 
poisoned  by  the  breath  of  sectarianism,  nor  aestroyed        2.  That  we  feel  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Preadaaj 

Dy  waste  and  extravagance  in  their  management.  Garfield  to  express  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  euSam 

In  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  we  fevor  by  the  nation  in  his  death.    We  recall  with  pride  tfai 

such  policies  as  will  promote  narmony  between  them,  fact  that,  sprin^ng  from  the  humblest  coumtioni  ii 

and  will  adequately  protect  the  rights  and  interests  or  life,  Lincoln  and  Garfield  arose,  step  by  step,  vitho^ 

labor.  any  help  but  the  force  of  their  abilities  ana  exeiti0fl| 

We  esteem  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  as  an  able  and  to  ^e  front  rank  among  Americans^  and  were  cboMi 

fidthful  representative  of  our  State  in  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Republican  party  to  bear  its  banner  in  J 

specially  commend  him  for  his  active  sympathy  in  be-  struggles  to  maintain  the  supremacy  and  glory  of  tm 

nalfof  the  soldier.  national  UnioiL 

,8.  That  lapse  of  time  can  not  efikoe  from  the  grtfeni 

Tbe  following  is  the  ticket  nominated:  For  recollection  of  the  Republican  party  its  memory  of  tbi 

Secretary  of  State,  William  R.  Myers,  of  Mad-  brave  soldiers,  fh)m  whatever  section  or  party  nnh 

ison:  for  Auditor  of  State,  James  H.  Rice,  of  they  inay  haye  come  who  offered  their  Ifves  in  ^J 

Floyd  County;   for  Treasurer  of  State,  John  ^fonof !&.''  "^'""^  "^^  mamtamrngtb 
J.  Cooper,  of  Marion;  for  Attorney-General,        4.  That  a  revenue  greatly  reduced  in  amount, beioi 

Francis  T.  Hord,  of  Bartholomew ;  for  Clerk  of  all  that  is  now  needed  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  pa^ 

Supreme  Court,  Simon  P.  Sheerin,  of  Cass ;  for  Ho  debt  and  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  eooof 

8ta^  Snoerintendent,  John  W.  Holcpn.be  of  l^J^^t^^-f  ^/.^^^^S^^SuS?^ 

rorter ;  for  Judge  Supreme  Court— First  iJis-  gjj^  ^^  n^  ^^^^  money  than  shall  be  neceasaU  ^ 

trict,  William  E.  Niblack,  of  Enox ;  for  Judge  pay  such  interest  and  expenses.    Wo  therefore  •] 

Supreme  C^urt — Second  District,  George  V.  prove  of  the  efforts  now  making  to  adjust  this  redu 

Howk,  of  Floyd;  for  Judge  Supreme  Court—  *»<>«»  «>  ^  no  unnecessary  burdens  upon  tijeoo 

Fourth  District,  A«en  Zollars,  of  Allen.    .  f^^^^i^^X^l'ur^^L^in^iS^ 

1  he  Kepublioan  State  Convention,  consistmg  ^^^  ^q  industrial  classes  employed  therein, 
of  1,157  delegates,  met  in  Indianapolis,  on  the        5.  That  we  are  gratified  to  observe  that  the  laws 

9th  of  August,  and  adopted  tbe  following  plat-  the  protection  of  miners  and  securing  their  wa«»,  j 

form  •  der  the  constant  administration  of  them  bv  Bepui 

can  mine-inspectors^  has  done  much  for  tne  oomi 

The  Republican  party  of  Indiana,  represented  in  of  the  workers  in  mmos,  and  that  we  hope  to  see  i 

delegate  convention,  recalls,  as  an  incentive  to  ftirther  portant  suggestions  of  the  present  inspector  for  amei 

exertions  for  the  public  welfare,  the  achievements  of  ments  ftirther  to  promote  their  comfort  adopted 

the  party  in  restoring  the  national  Union :  in  over-  the  next  Legislature. 

throwing  slavery :  in  securing  to  disabled  soldiers  and        6.  That  the  relations  between  capital  and  W 

to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  should  be  so  a4,iuBted  that  the  rights  of  laborers  si: 

or  died  from  wounds  or  diseaftes  contracted  in  the  ser-  be  ftijjy  protected. 

vice  of  the  Union,  laws  providing  for  liberal  bounties        7.  Tnat  the  fees  of  all  State  and  county  offic 

and  pensionn  :  in  building  up  an  unexampled  credit  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  a  fair  oompensat 

upon  the  simple  foundation  or  an  imchangeablo  publio  to  them,  but  not  so  great  as  to  tempt  applicants 

faith  ;  in  reducing  the  great  debt  neoessarilv  incurred  corrupt  methods  to  obtain  the  same,  or  to  impose  1 

for  the  suppression  of  tne  rebellion  one  half,  and  the  just  burdens  upon  the  people. 
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t  we  loin  with  our  Irish  fellow-citizeDs  in        Retolved^  That  as  money  must  supply  ''the  sinews 

'mpatny  with  the  efforts  of  their  hrethren  in  of  war,*'  we,  as  workers  of  the  \o^  unions,  pledge 

)  break  up,  by  means  of  just  legislation,  the  ourselves  to  use  every  available  means  to  raise  money 

ied  estates  in  that  island,  and  to  introduce  for  the  State  Treasury,  and  promptly  forward  it. 
(6  lands,  for  the  general  good  of  the  people,        Jiesolved,  That  as  we  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the 

roprietorship.     We  join  witl\  them,  also,  in  already  l&rge  list  of  i^oront  and  thoughtless  voters, 

that  ef^rts  for  home-rule  in  all  matters  of  we  rec(^^nize  the  expediency  of  establisuing  a  depart- 

«m  will  prove  successful.  ment  of  franchise  in  our  State  work,  in  aoooraance 

t  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  adopt  laws  to  with  the  action  of  the  last  National  Convention,  having 

borough,  radical,  and  complete  reform  of  the  a  superintendent  witb  whom  local  workers  can  corre- 

Loe,  by  wnich  the  subordinate  positions  of  the  spond,  and  who  can  supply  information  and  literature 

iut  should  no  longer  be  considered  rewards  for  bearing  on  the  duties  ot  woman  toward  the  Govern- 

7  zeal,  which  will  abolish  the  evils  of  pat-  ment,  and  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  Govem- 

id  establish  a  system  making  honesty,  effi-  ment^  that  we  may  be  well  qualified  to  act  as  becomes 

ad  fidelity  the  essential   qualifications  for  intelhgent  citizens,  le^^lating  for  the  home, 
ftition. 
It  the  industry,  wisdom,  and  firmness  of       In  October  the  Grand  Temperance  Coancil 

Chester  A.  Arthur  meet  the  cordial  in-  of  Indiana  issued  an  address  recommending 

t  of  the  Repubhcana  of  Indiana,  temperance  people  to  support  the  Republican 

Sawn,  Secretary  of  State ;  Edward  H.  ticket.   On  the  other  hand,  those  interested  in 

Auditor  of  State ;    Roswell   S.   Hill,  the  liquor-traflBc  organized  for  the  support  of 

>r  of  State ;  D.  P.  Baldwin,  Attorney-  the  Democratic  ticket 

;  Jonathan  W.  Gordon,  Olerk  of  the        Election  Rbtttbnb. — The  election  resulted 

)  Court ;  and  John  M.  Bloss,  Superin-  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket.    The 

of  Public  Instruction,  were  renomi-  following  is  the  vote : 

For  Supreme  Judges,  Judge  William  P.        For  Secretary  of  State  — Hawn,  210,234; 

romthe  First  Judicial  District;  Judge  Myers,  220,918;  Leonard,  18,520;  Myers's  plu- 

'kshire,  from  the  Second  Judicial  Dis-  rality,  10,684. 

Qd  Judge  John  F.  Kibbey,  from  the        For  Auditor— Wolfe,  210,640 ;  Rice,  220,639; 

Fudicial  District,  were  nominated.  Armantrout,  18,489  ;  Rice's  plurality,  10,099. 

reenback  State  Convention  met  in  the        For  Treasurer — Hill,  210,499 ;  Cooper,  220,- 

ind  made  the  following  nominations:  878;  Studebaker,  18,859;  Cooper's  plurality, 

retary  of  State,  Hiram  Z.  Leonard,  of  9,879. 

unty ;  for  Auditor,  J.  N.  Armantrout,        For  Supreme  Court  Clerk — Gordon,   208,- 

m  County ;  for  Treasurer,  John  Stude-  802;  Sheerin,  220,246;  Salter,  13,284;  Sheer- 

f  Wells  County ;  for  Attorney-General,  in's  plurality,  11,444. 

Lee,  of  Muncie County ;  for  Superin-        For  Attorney-General— Baldwin,  210,082; 

rf  Public  Instruction,  Carleton  Bull,  of  Hord,  221,011 ;  Lee,  18,488;  Hord's  plurality. 

County;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  10,979. 

ared  Salter,  of  Clark  County.  For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 

Toman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  Bloss,  210,684;  Holcombe,  219,177;  Bull,  18,- 

ession  in  May,  and  put  forth  the  fol-  264 ;  Holcombe's  plurality,  8,548. 
>latform:  Supreme  Court  Judges  —  Edson,  212,218; 

Niblack,  229,550 ;  Niblack's  majority,  17,887 ; 
—Berkshire,  212,845 ;  Howk,  228,0 

^ „^ , majority,   15,708 ;— Kibbey,  217,4*; 

ring  the  right  of  sufEVage  upon  the  women  222,625 ;  Zollars's  majority,  5,151. 
ate,  Bubject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  next        The  official  vote  for  the  congressional  candi- 

re  and  a  submission  thereby  to  a  vote  of  the  j  j.     •        r  n  -a       vi*  v  •        i     x  ^  • 

jid,  whereas,  we  believe  that  both  of  these  ^^^^t'?  ^l  follows.  Republicans  being  elected  in 

amendments  are  of  vital  necessity  to  the  ^be  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eleventh,  and  Thirteenth 

x>d  government  and  the  interests  of  human-  Districts,  and  Democrats  in  the  other  nine : 

^f^^SZ'         M,     .^    ^         .  ,  First  District— Heilmann,  Republican,  16,- 

i,  That  we  will  put  forth  our  utmost  ondeav-  399 ;  Kleiner,  Democrat,  18,048 ;  Nesbit  Na- 

ise  all  our  talents  and  mflucnce  to  secure  ".     'i    -10      Vn  ."•,**"»  •''^l."^»   aTX  ^ 

m  of  men  to  the  next  Legislature  who  wUl  tional,  512.     Kleiner  s  plurality,  1,649. 
e  question  of  the  adoption  of  those  amend-        Second  District — Cobb,  Reg.  Dem.,  16,839 ; 

the  people  for  declaion^  and  vnU  use  our  Hostetler,  Ind.  Dem.,  18,288.     Cobb's  majori- 

ifluence,  after  such  submission,  to  secure  a  ty  8  051 

iTrLf w"^  wfc  intermit  our  moral  work      ,  ™rd  District-Walker,  Rep.,  12,688 ;  Stock- 

e,  especially  among  the  chUdren,  scattering  slager,  Dem.,  17,128 ;  Green,  Nat.,  788.   Stock- 

C8  literature,  presenting  our  cause  to  reli-  slager's  plurality,  4,585. 

educational  bodies,  holding  pfospel  temper-        Fourth    District— Holman,    Dem.,    16,640; 

'^ptl^^"^  '  and  encouraging  the  Johnson,  Rep.,  13,146 ;  Thomas,  Nat.,  250  (?) ; 

i.  That  we  cordially  and  earnestly  indorse  ^^™?^1? .  P^^^^^^^J?  ^'^^^-  _ 

raid,"  and  believe  that  we  greatly  need,  in        Fifth  Distnct — ^Matson,  Dem.,  16,851 ;    Wal- 

Lar  phase  of  the  work  in  our  State,  a  home  lingford,  Nat.  Rep.,  13,293.   Matson's  m^ority, 

i  that  we  will  do  all  wc  can,  by  reports  of  3  553 

*^?Striit^aS"I^^Jlo%nti»r  ;8i^th  Distn^^t-Brown  Rep   19  562;  Pen- 

fie  final  adoption  of  both  amendments,  which  "®r,  Dem.,  12,249 ;  Smith,  Nat.,  789.    Brown's 

er  of  equal  value.  plurality,  7,318. 
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Seventh  District— Peelle,  Rep.,  17,451 ;  Eng- 
lish, Dem.,  17,364;  Medkirk,  Nat.,  585.  Peelle's 
plurality,  87. 

Eighth  District— Peirce,  Rep.,  17,828 ;  Lamb, 
Dem.,  18,110;  Oopner,  Nat.,  1,869.  Lamb's 
plurality,  287. 

Ninth  District— Orth,  Rep.,  16,482;  Ward, 
Dem.,  17,357;  Jacks,  Nat.,  1,114.  Ward's 
plurality,  875. 

Tenth  District  —  De  Motte,  Rep.,  16,228; 
Wood,  Dem.,  17,237;  Moore,  Nat.,  1,377. 
Wood's  plurality,  1,014. 

Eleventh  District  —  Steele,  Rep.,  19,863; 
Daily,  Dem.,  19,539;  Thompson,  Nat.,  1,466. 
Steele's  plurality,  838. 

Twelfth  District— Glasgow,  Rep.,  14,228; 
Lowry,  Dem.,  16,986;  Butler,  Nat.,  615. 
Lowry's  plurality,  2,763. 

Thirteenth  District— Calkins,  Rep.,  17,478; 
Winterbotham,  Dem.,  17,087 ;  Shiveley,  Nat., 
1,935.    Oalkins's  plurality,  891. 

The  new  Legislature  consists  of  28  Demo- 
crats and  22  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  58 
Democrats,  41  Republicans,  and  1  Greenbacker, 
in  the  House. 

Prior  to  the  election  there  was  some  discus- 
sion whether  the  whole  number  or  only  half  of 
the  Senators  should  be  voted  for,  some  prom- 
inent Democrats  contending  that  all  must  be 
then  chosen,  but  this  position  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

Pkohibitoby  AMENDMKNT.^Since  the  elec- 
tion it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Democrats 
have  been  seekmg  for  grounds  upon  which  to 
avoid  submitting  the  prohibitory  amendment 
to  the  people.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
an  amendment  must  be  proposed  by  one  Legis- 


lature and  set  oct  on  the  record  with  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  referred  to  the  succeeding 
Legislature.  The  pending  amendments  were 
not  set  out  as  required,  and  it  is  tlierefore 
claimed  that  they  are  void,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  for  the  next  Legislature  to  act  upon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  argue  that 
the  same  defect  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  amendment,  that  Go?- 
ernor  Baker  took  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
invalidate  it,  and  that  the  amendment  was 
adopted  and  went  into  effect.  There  is  also  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
upon  an  appropriation  bill,  that  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  a  court  to  go  beyond  the  attest- 
mg  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
bill  being  properly  enrolled  and  attested,  the 
courts  are  precluded  from  attacking  the 
measure  collaterally  by  showing  a  faoltj 
record. 

Another  alleged  defect,  which  is  not  thought 
to  be  of  serious  consequence,  is,  that  the 
amendments  were  not  expressly  '*  referred  "  to 
the  next  General  Assembly. 

INSURANCE.  Statistics  relating  to  the 
various  insurance  companies  of  the  Uoit«d 
States  are  reported  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  census  returns  for 
1880.  The  year  covered  by  the  statistics  is 
that  ending  December  81,  1879.  The  chief  re- 
sults for  the  United  States  are  here  given. 

Life  Insurance. — The  number  of  coropanies 
in  the  United  States  is  59.  The  names  of  the 
companies,  the  place  of  principal  office,  and  the 
year  of  beginning  business  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


NAME. 


AlabaxDA  Qold  Life  loBarance  Company 

Mobile  Life  Insunuioe  Company 

Pacific  Mataal  Life  Insurance  Company. 

^tna  Life  Insurance  Company 

Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Company 

Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Continental  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity  Insurance  Company 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Travelere*  Insurance  Company 

National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Cotton  States  Life  Insurance  Company 

Franklin  Life.  Insurance  Company 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Iowa 

Southern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Kentucky 

Missouri  Valley  Life  Insurance  Company 

Louisiana  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company , 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company , 

Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company , 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company , 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company , 

State  Mutual  Life  AMurance  Company , 

The  Michigan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Covenant  Mntnal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  St.  Louis 

German  Mutual  Life  Innuranoe  Company  of  St  Louis , 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company , 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America , 

Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Germania  Life  Insurance  Company 

Home  Life  Insurance  Company , 

HomoBopathic  Mutual  Life  Insorance  Company 


Prindpal  olBc*. 


Mobile,  Ala. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hartford,  Cbnn 

Hartford,  C^nn....'.. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Macon,  Ga. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Des  Momes,  Iowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

I-eaven worth,  Kans. . 

New  Orleans,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Pittsfiekl,  Mass 

Beaton,  Mass 

Springfield,  Maas 

Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Newark,  K.J 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  York,  N.T 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

NewYork,  N.  Y 


COOBSMMN 


186S 
J  871 
IS® 
ISM 
1^30 
1S65 
1»46 
1664 
1?«T 
lS5t 
1S64 

1S69 
1S66 
1>«7 
lb«6 
1S67 
IJ^S 
1849 
1$65 
1870 

ises 

1S51 
1S48 
1&45 
l!*67 
1S58 
lr68 
1845 
1S75 


1S&9 
1860 
1S60 
1868 
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NAME. 


:er  Life  Insunnce  Company 

Ate  Insaranoe  Company. 

I  Life  Insaranoe  Company 

Insaranoe  Company  of  New  York. 

Jfe  Insurance  Company 

kringt  Life  Assuranoe  Society, 


«  Life  Insaranoe  Company  in  the  city  of  New  York.. . . . 

Life  Insaranoe  Company 

fe  Insaiance  Company 

IT  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

na  State  Life  Insurance  Company 

lal  Life  iDSurance  Company 

alLife  Insurance  Company 

fe  Insurance  Company 

Insurance,  Annuity,  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

1  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia 

Annuity  and  Life  Insurance  Company 

lib  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia 

i  Insurance  Company 

b  Insurance  Company 

oe  Company  of  Virfrinla 

d  Arlington  Life  Insurance  Company* 

n  Mutual  Life  Insaranoe  Company 


PriudjMd  offlc*. 


New  York,  N.Y.., 
New  York,  N.  Y... 
New  York,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.., 
New  York.  N.  Y. . , 

Batavia,  N.  Y 

Raleigh.  N.  C 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
MontpeUer,  Vt.... 
Burlington,  Yt... 
Bichmond,  Ya...., 
Richmond,  Ya.... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


Commenoad 
batiiww. 

1858 

1?60 

1867 

lt>43 

1S45 

lb75 

IS.'W 

1S60 

lSt>5 

IbftS 

IftTS 

1872 

1S67 

1S5() 

1S36 

1847 

1759. 

1SC5 

1850 

1869 

1871 

18G9 

1863 


'ures  given  below  are  the  aggregate 
for  all  of  these  companies : 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

nazlmam $15,770,000 

ish 8,684,190 

t>at  unpaid 8«4,209 

INCOIIB. 

A  at  beginning  of  year |419,S6S,468 

»pital 6S4,0n 

a  at  b«rinning  of  year  as  valued  at 

ar 419,284,896 

remium  receipts 48,895,558 

tesandUens 2,618,208 

aid  by  dividends  and  by  surrendered 

6,848,689 

d  for  annuities 757,695 

am  receipts  in  cash  and  notes 67,615,102 

t  for  reiiMurance 166,750 

a  receipts  in  cash  and  notes 67,448,852 

nortgage  loans 14,045,973 

i  dividends   on   bonds  and  stocks 

6,72^,856 

iremiam  notes  and  liens. 2,045.887 

.ther  debts 775. 104 

claims  paid  in  advance. 79,280 

panies^  property 1,564,648 

ids,  stocks,  and  real  estate  sold 82,341 

t,  etc.,  receipU 26,822,092 

a  receipts 618,412 

e 68,5388,857 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

assets  at  close  of  year $502,678,2.'S4 

rkMses  28,015,899 

»te8  and  liens  used  in  settlement  of 

726,524 

r  matured  endowments 8,959,850 

ites  and  liens  used  in  settlement  of 

ndowments 1,006,960 

Dt  paid  for  losses  and  matured  en> 

88,707,252 

i,  received  on  remsurances 97,540 

{Mjrmenta,  less  reinsurances 88,609,712 

annuitanU 275,S69 

r  surrendered  insurance. 9,906,888 

tea  <Mr  liens  on  surrenders  and  lapses.  2,626,940 

aid  by  surrender  of  other  Insurance.  2,459,999 

ids  to  policy-holders 12,229,583 

o  policy-holders  by   cancellation  of 

[  or  liens 1,840,039 

led  to  policy-holders  in  cash,  and  by 

n  of  their  cash  indebtedness 62,489.810 

iers,  for  interest  or  dividends 468,898 

sommisalons 8,871,524 

^  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  of  mana- 

gents 912,683 

examination  fees 897,883 

satlon  of  officers  and  office  employes.  2,198,755 

tdUcenses 1,467,870 

Becetrer  appointed  December  28, 1880. 


For  rent 821,473 

For  commutation  of  commissions 405,749 

For  advertising 416,143 

Misoellsjieous  disbursements 8,194,898 

Total  disbursements 76,089,188 

ASSETS. 

Net  ledger  assets  at  close  of  year |426,5$4.116 

Cost  value  of  real  estate ..  6S,82<i,69I 

Loans  on  real-estate  security 184,758,800 

Loans  on  bonds,  stocks,  etc 14,107,153 

Loons  on  companies^  own  policies. 668,067 

Premium  notes  or  liens 80,627,151 

Cost  value  of  bonds  and  stodu  owned 115,285,674 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 14,702,121 

Bills  receivable 841.777 

Due  from  agents  and  miscellaneous l,8i>8,173 

Total  ledger  assets  by  inventory 426,584,116 

Depreciation  of  assets  fh>m  cost  value  to  mar- 
ket value 8,488,267 

Total  ledger  assets  less  depredation 428, 100.849 

Accrued  Interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  etc 7,'262,812 

Accrued  interest  on  premium  notes  and  Hens 1,282,170 

Accrued  rents 211,084 

Market  value  of  real  estate  over  cost 886,(^3 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 6,447,086 

Deducted  by  oomoany  on  account  of  loading 1,059,447 

Uncollected  and  aeferred  premiums,  less  deduc- 
tion on  account  of  loading 4,466.273 

Miscellaneous 166,154 

Totalassets 442,272,471 

LIABILITIES. 

American  4|  per  cent  reserve,  December  81, 1879.1855,517.487 

Reserve  for  reinsurances 527,411 

Reserve  after  deduction  of  preceding 854,990,026 

Premium  obligations  in  excess  of  net  reserves. . . .  88,927 

Unpaid  claims  ft>r  death-losses  due 784,21 1 

Unpaid  claims  for  matured  endowments 889,769 

Claims  for  death-loeses  not  due  or  in  process  of 

adjustment 4,501,570 

Policy  claims  resisted 1,200,228 

Total  policy  claims 6.809,701 

Unpaid  dividends  due  policy-holders 1,008,694 

Unpaid  dividends  due  stockh<  >lders 1 9,983 

Unpaidtaxes 27,750 

Unpaid  salaries,  rents,  etc 18,671 

Borrowed  money 472.185 

All  other  liabiUtlea 2,822,060 

Liabilities  as  to  policy-holders 865,668,976 

Excess   of  assets  over  liabilities  as  to  policy- 
holders     76,608,494 

The  number  of  policies  written  in  1879  was 
122,868 ;  agi^regate  amount,  $187,049,113  ; 
number  terminated,  104,165;  amount,  $210,- 
886,483;  number  in  force  December  81,  1879, 
725,560 ;  amount,  $1,660,756,437. 

FiBE  AND  Mabine  Insubanoe.  —  The  total 
number  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States  in  1879,  as  returned 
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by  the  census  of  1880,  was  1,647.    Of  these    7]?i!lT®SiJd  dSiS^is??***" ^^^le 

1,462  were  doing  a  fire  business  only,  140  a  Fire lik* in  f<mjeDe<lmber8i;iCT9V/.' ***'.'.*. io,oo( 

fire  marine  business,  and  45  a  marine  business    Marine  and  inland  risks  in  force 26} 

only.    Of  the  whole  number,  424  were  doing    '^'<>^  »"*>'^*  of  risks  in  force lo^ 

business  with  a  loint-stook  capital,  and  10  witli  The  following  summary  shows  the  ra 

a  guarantee  capital ;  285  were  doing  a  general  the  business  of  fire,  fire-maiine,  and  i 

business  on  the  mutual  plan,  and  978  were  do-  companies  for  the  year  1879 : 

ing  a  farm  or  local  business  on  the  mutual  plan.  _ .  _„  ._  -^«,--, 

The  aggregate  amount  of  lomt-stock  or  guar-  -,    ,          .^  *  -          ,          a              *- 

"^o     B                       ^1      .     J    A-,jj  r^ftftArt/^  Fire-losses  paid  to  fire  premiums  and  assMsments  re 

anteed  capital  was :  authorized,  $144,989,200;       ceivedinSIsh 

paid  up  in  cash,  $99,090,788;  paid  up  in  notes,  Marine  and  inland  losses  paid  to  murine  and  ioiaxtt 

$2,691,051.    The  aggregate  asseto  of  all  com-  TH^^'i^^Ai^^i'^ii^^^^t 

panies  were  returned  as  follow :  received  in  cash 

Total  losses  paid  to  total  cash  income , 

Market  value  of  real  estate  owned,  less  all  in-  Total  losses  paid  to  total  cash  expenditures 

cfunbrances $18,417,914     Fire-losses  paid  to  fire-risks  written 

Amounts  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  Marine  and  inland  losses  paid  to  marine  and  tnlan 

Hens) 44,860,886        riakswritten \7. 

Market  value  of  United  States  bonds  and  secu- 
rities actually  owned 75,080,442  RAnOS  OF  DITIDENDS. 

Market  value  of  State,  county,  city,  and  town  tm^j^«j-  ^.m  *^  ^-w  ««  ^»u.i  -♦^v 

bonds  and  securities  actually  own^ 21,020,858     K!*,5!n2!  KI^^2  S  ES^J'i^??^  •^^    

Market  value  of  all  other  bonis,  stock,  and  secu-  '  ^^a2aI  KS  t  SJS'JfS^in^;;;;*; 

rities  actuaUy  owned .' \ 86,484,707     K!^2«S5;  S?^5  t^  f«f?i\SS?  l™^S*i^^^^ 

Amounts  loan^  on  collateral  securities lS;i88^471     SZJJjS^!  S  5  ^J  fSliLS^fLjJ^SJflwn^^ 

Amounts  of  cash  or  available  assets  not  previous-  Dividends  paid  to  income  fh)m  investments. 

ly  specified 89,761,595  PATioii  nv  VTi>vwsir 

TotalamountsofcashoravaUableassets 247,184,208  katiob  of  mfinse. 

Contingent  assets 645,187,843  Expenditures  on  account  of  expense  to  cash  reeeivet 

Total  cash  or  available  and   contingent  assets  frum  premiums  and  assessments 

ledger  assets) 892,271,556  Expenoltures  on  account  of  expense  to  total  cash  in 

come 

The    aggregate   liabilities    of  all    companies  Expenditures  on  account  of  expense  to  total  cash  ex 

were  as  follow :  l.enditures 

Amount  due  for  unpaid  losses $10,858,906  RATIOS  TO  CASH  IMCOMS. 

Miscellaneous  cash  liabiUUes i?'?^'^S  Ctah  received  ftom  premiums  and  assessments  to  to 

Totalcash  KabiUties 22,884,174        tal  cash  income... 

Contingent  liabilities 48,297,15^7     Income  from  investments  to  total  cash  income 

Total  cash  and  contingent  UabiUties  (liabilities  «    ^  ^  ^ Total  cash  expenditures  to  total  cash  income. 

to  policv-holders). 71,181,801  *^ 

Excess  of  cash  or  available  and  contingent  as-  BATIOS  TO  LEDGER  ASSETS.* 

sets  over  cash  and  contingent  liabilitiea  (policy-  Paid-uo  oanital  stock  to  ledger  asseU 

Ca^f^^^d^Wlihilitikk IfiT'lM'Jfii  Cash  and  contingent  lUblliSes  to  ledff^'aiiiBts'.".;!!'. 

K!S'c^?r^v2b?e«d-^^  Cash,«,nting:Sr«d  capital  liabilities  to  ledger.. 

rs'(SSc\S^Ts';^?^r.."'^                68,699,959  cX^W^ 

Excess  of  all  assets  over  all  liabittties  (net  asseto).  869,887,882        """ 

The  aggregate  income  and  expenditures  of  The  ratio  of  liabilities  as  to  policy-hol< 

all  companies  were  as  follow :  cash  or  available  assets  waa  0-2880.    Th 

of  net  assets  to  risks  m  force   was  0 

CASH  INCOME.  amouut  of  risks  in  force  to  each  one  do 

Net  amount  of  fire  premiums  and  assessments  re-  jxqI  assets   $11  88. 

ceivedincash 16,087,168  oflBcers  during  the  year  were :  Governor, 

''•Xjyf.rSLh^'""'"™":'.."^""'*.":  si.mm  R.  Sheman  Republican ,  Lien^nwt^ 

Cash  received  from  investments 11,619,592  or,  O.  H.  Manning ;  Secretary  of  8tat€ 

Caab  J^tved  from  increased  capital  and  calls  on       -go  ^^  A.  T.  Hull ;  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Conger ;  A 

Cwh'^receiVVdfrimm'ii^iiiiwus'soii^i:::;::;     1,878,602  William  V.  Lucas;  Attomey-G^er^, 

Aggregate  cash  income  and  receipts  during  the  McPherson  ;    Acyutant-General,     n  .    L. 

>'^ 9^566.979  g^der;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instr 

CASH  EXPENDiTFRKs.  Johu  W.  Akers ;  Register  of  Land -Office, 

Net  amount  paid  in  cash  for  fire-losses $37,887,240  K.  Powers ;  Railroad   Commissioners, 

^I'ossS''""^  ^^^  *°  ***^  ''**''  ™*^°*  *°*^  *°^"^  10  651 745  Anderson,  Peter  A.  Day,  and  M.  C.  Wo< 

Total  paid  Yn  cash'  for  losses!  !!.*!!!.'!!!.*!!!.*!!!.   48i488l985  State  Librarian,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Maxwell. 

Amount  of  stockholders'  dividends  paid  In  cash  ciarv — Supreme  Court :  Chief -Justice,  'S 

l£',^rpt~°!^•*^.r•^".'™•' ,".''.":':  nmns  RSeevers;  Associate  Justices,  Austin  i 

Amount  paid  in  cash  on  account  of  expense 26,821,948  Joseph  M.  Beok,  James  G.  Day,  and  Jai 

Miscellaneous  cash  expenditnree 1,665,1  S-9  R nf  hrnrf»V 

Aggregate  cash  expenditures  during  the  year. . . .    90,699,284  A^"i'"rut.ii.                 m.      t      •  i  x 

*,       .  ,       -  ^       2s            .            J         '  Legislatube.— The  Legislature  met 

Ihe  risks  of  fire,  fire-manne,   and  marine  ^^^  ^^  January,  and  remained  in  sessio 

companies  written  during  1879,  and  in  force  at  ^y^^  ^^^i^  ^f  March.     On  the  12th  of  J 

the  end  of  the  year,  were  as  follow  :  ^^^  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Govemo 

Fjre-risksjTitten    .            •?-J?J'S?'l)i5  inaugurated.    On  the  17th  United  State 

Marine  and  inland  risks  written 1,975,^7,446  °  

^ritteS!  .^*^*f.  T.  .T."n"^"^  .*".**!'.'!  .'!'^      18389.078  ♦  I.  e,  total  caah  or  avalUble  and  contingent  la 
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tors  were  elected  for  the  fall  term  of  six  jears,  complete  said  road,  therefore  the  State  resumes 

commencing  March  4,  1888,  and  for  the  term  the  lands. 

ending  on  that  day,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa-  An  act  granting  additional  powers  to  cities 
sioned  by  the  resignation  of  Samuel  J.  Kirk-  organized  under  the  general  incorporation  laws 
wood,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  of  the  State ;  provides  for  taxing  itinerant  doc- 
President  Garfield^s  Cabinet.  For  the  full  term  tors  and  junk-dealers ;  prohibits  second-hand 
James  F.  Wilson,  Republican,  was  chosen,  re-  dealers  purchasing  from  minors  without  consent 
ceiving  thirty-five  votes  against  three  in  tbe  of  parents ;  requiring  all  buildings  to  be  num- 
Senate,  and  fifty-nine  against  twenty-four  in  bered;  to  change  the  channels  of  water-courses; 
the  HoQse.  For  the  vacancy,  James  W.  McDill  to  control  the  construction  of  chimneys,  ovens, 
was  chosen,  receiving  thirty-six  votes  against  stove-pipes,  and,  in  general,  to  have  supervision 
three  in  the  Senate,  and  sixty -five  against  of  all  chimneys,  boilers,  and  heating  apparatus 
twenty-four  in  the  House.  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature,  as  well  as  de- 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  posits  of  ashes,  lights  in  stables,  shops,  and 

measures  passed  at  this  session :  iiactories,  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  all 

Acts  reapportioning  the  State  for  members  steam-boilers ;  in  short,  to  have  full  and  com- 

of  the  Senate  and  House.  plete  charge  of  all  things  which  will  promote 

An  act  to  authorize  incorporated  cities  and  the  safety  and  health  of  the  inhabitants, 

towns  to  procure  and  donate  to  railroad  com-  An  act  to  amend  chapter  110,  acts  of  Thir- 

panies  sites  for  depots,  machine-shops,   and  teeuth  General  Assembly,  and  chapter  35,  Acts 

other  buildings.  of  Fourteenth  General  Assembly,  and  making 

An  act  to  increase  the  number  of  circuit  an  additional  appropriation  for  completing  the 

judges  in  each  circuit  of  this  State  containing  Capitol   building.    This  act  appropriates  the 

a  city  having  a  population  in  excess  of  22,300,  sum  of  $525,000,  in  order  to  complete  the  new 

and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  said  judges.  Capitol,  to  be  drawn  as  foUows :  $75,000  to  be 

Provides  for  the  election  of  an  additional  cir-  drawn  in  the  year  1882 :  $275,000  in  the  year 

cait  judge  in  all  circuits  situated  as  above,  at  1883 ;  $175,000  in  the  year  1884.    It  provides 

the  general  election  in  1882,  said  judges  to  for  the  completion  of  the  Senate-chamber,  hall 

hold  their  oflBces  four  years  from  January,  1883.  of  House  of  Representatives,  library-room,  and 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  levy  of  a  half -mill  as  much  more  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

8tate  tax  for  the  years  1882  and  1883,  to  reim-  An  act  to  authorize  cities  of  the  first  and 

bnrse  the  general  revenue  fund  of  tbe  State  for  second  class  to  change  their  corporate  names, 

money  paid  on  account  of  war  debts,  and  for  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 

the  completion  of  the  new  Capitol,  and  other  change  may  be  made.    This  act  authorizes  the 

purposes.    Provides  that  the  State  tax  shall  be  council  of  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class, 

two  and  a  half  mills  for  1882  and  1883.  or  of  any  incorporated  town,  to  change  its 

An  act  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  taxes  name  by  resolution  of  said  council,  said  resolu- 

▼oted  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  tion  to  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified 

Provides  that  where  aid  has  been  voted  for  the  electors,  provided  that  the  name  shall  not  be 

construction  of  a  railroad,  and  the  company  the  same  as  tliat  of  any  other  city  or  town  in 

neglects  or  refuses  to  receive  such  taxes  for  a  the  State. 

period  of  six  months,  the  company  shall  for-  An  act  to  repeal  section  487  of  the  Code, 

ieit  all  its  right  to  such  aid  or  tax.  The  Board  and  to  enact  a  substitute,  in  relation  to  poll-tax. 

of  Supervisors  shall  give  such  railroad  com-  This  act  repeals  section  487  of  the  Code,  and 

panies  due  notice  before  such  cancellation  can  re-enacts  the  greater  portion  thereof,  changing 

be  made.  the  age  for  liability  to  poll-tax  from  fifty  to 

An  act  to*amend  chapter  114,  laws  of  Six-  forty-five  years,  and  increases  the  penalty  for 

teenth  General  Assembly,  in  relation  to  the  each  day^s  failure  to  attend  and  perform  labor 

Kibmission  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  from  two  to  three  dollars,  and  makes  all  prop- 

of  the  State  to  a  vote  of  the  people.    This  act  erty  and  wages  of  the  defendant  liable  to  exe- 

authorizes  the  submission  of  amendments  to  cution  in  payment  of  poll-tax,  judgment  to  be 

the  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  obtained  before  the  mayor  of  a  corporation  or 

tpecial  election,  as  the  General  Assembly  may  justice  of  the  peace  of  a  township,  the  money 

provide.  so  collected  to  be  expended  upon  the  streets  of 

An  act  t^  resume  all  the  lands  and  rights  the  corporation, 

conferred  upon  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  An  act  to  amend  chapter  143  of  the  acts  of 

Railroad  Company,  by  or  imder  an  act  of  Con-  Sixteenth  General  Assembly,  entitled  an  act  to 

gress,  approved  if  ay  12,  a.  d.  1864,  to  lands  provide  for  establishing  superior  courts  in  cities 

not  heretofore  owned  by  said  company.  of  a  certain  grade.    This  act  repeals  the  words 

By  act  of  April  3,  1866,  the  State  of  Iowa  5,000,  and  inserts  8,000 ;  changes  two-thirds 

granted  to  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Rail-  into  a  majority ;  provides  for  change  of  name 

road  Company  certain  lands ;  and  by  the  terms  to  circuit  court ;  judgments  to  be  made  liens 

of  said  grant,  if  said  road  was  not  completed  on  real  estate  by  filing  transcripts ;  does  not 

within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  acceptance,  affect  any  actions  already  commenced  in  any 

and  the  railroad  accepted  said  grant  on  the  superior  court. 

20th  day  of  September,  1866,  and  has  failed  to  An  act  to  repeal  part  of  section  521,  title  4, 
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chapter  10,  of  the  Code,  and  enact  a  substitute  ments  to  the  Constitution,  to  wit:  I.  To  hold  the 

therefor  in  relation  to  the  election  of  aldermen  general  election  for  State  district,  county,  wid  tovn- 

:«  «:*;««  ^/  *u^  «-«♦  «i«««      -o^^^a^^  <u»  4.\  ^  ship  officere  on  the  Tuesday  next  alter  the  firrt  Mon- 

m  Cities  of  the  first  class.     Provides  for  the  dayj^  November.    2.  That  at  any  regular  session  of 

election  ot  aldermen  for  each  ward,  and  two  at  the  General  Assembly  the  State  may  be  divided  into 

large,  in  the  year  1882,  and  arranges  for  the  the  necessary  judicial  districts  for  district  court  piu^> 

term  of  office  of  one  alderman  to  expire  each  Po^esi  or  the  said  districts  may  be  reprganized  ind 

--_  the  number  of  the  districts  and  the  judges  of  said 

^    .  *        A  *     1       T      Ai-         1         J  A         i»      v  courts  increased  or  diminished,  but  no  reorganiation 

An  act  to  legalize  the  sale  and  transfer  by  of  the  districts  or  dimmution  of  the  jud)?es  shall  huTe 

the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  the  effect  of  removing  a  judge  fix>m  othce.    8.  The 

of  its  railroads  in   Iowa  to  the  Chicago,   St.  grand  jury  may  consist  ot  any  number  of  membere. 

Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  Railway  Com-  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  as  the  Genenl 

panf,  and  to  legalize  the  issue  of  its  stick  and  ^/Z^p^v^d^^f^rY^^^^^^ 

bonds  thereon  by  the  last-named  company.  any  criminal  offense  without  the  intervention  of  a 

An  act  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  grand  jury.    4.  That  section  18,  of  Article  V,  of  the 

Eroposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro-  Constitution  be  stricken  therefrom  and  the  followiM 

ibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi-  *^^^JP^  ^^^ifH,^''?!?''"  "'^*'?  Qualified  electore  of 

i^*vt«^(^  •;  «  xA^cuAtA  u^^^AA^  ouu   (>a^o  VA  ^*yy  gj^jjj  county  shall,  at  the  general  election  m  the  year 

eating  hquors  as  a  beverage  within  this  State,  iggg  gjid  every  two  years  thereafter,  elect  a  coimty 

fixing  Tuesday,  June  27,  J882,  as  the  date  upon  attorney,  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for 

which  to  submit  said  proposed  amendment  to  a  which  ne  is  elected,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 

vote  of  the  people.  ^^^  vears,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  divide  the  State  ^'^*»^®^-' 

into  eleven  congressional  districts.    These  dis-  ^7  »  congressional  act  the  State  was  divided 

tricts  are  constituted  as  follow :  into  two  Federal  districts  for  judicial  purposes. 

First  District:    the  counties  of   Lee,  Des  The  Southern  District  will  have  court  at  Des 

Moines,  Henry,  Van  Buren,  Jefferson,  Wash-  Moines,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Keokuk,  and  the 

ington,  and  Louisa.  Northern  at  Dubuque,  Fort  Dodge,  and  Sioni 

Second  District :  the  counties  of  Jones,  Jack-  City, 

son,  Clinton,  Cedar,  Scott,  and  Muscatine.  Peohibitobt  Ambndment.— The  temperance 

Third  District:  the  counties  of  Dubuque,  Del-  campaign  was  opened  early.    On  the  26th  of 

aware,  Buchanan,  Black  Hawk,  Bremer,  But-  January  a  State  Convention  was  held  m  Des 

ler,  and  Grundy.  Moines,  with  a  view  to  influencing  legislative 

Fourth  District :   the  counties  of  Clayton,  action,  in  which  sixty-five  of  the  mnety-nine 

Fayette,    Wmneshiek,    Allamakee,    Howard,  counties  were  represented  by  200  delegates. 

Mitchell,  Floyd,  and  Chickasaw.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 

Fifth  District:    the  counties   of   Marshall,  adopted: 

Tama,  Benton,  Linn,  Johnson,  and  Iowa.  Kejoidng  in  the  patriotic  recognition  of  the  fbndif 

Sixth  District :  the  counties  of  Jasper,  Powe-  ™e°^  1T?''^?1®*  t^^  republicanism  and  democni(^  a* 

shiek,  Mahaska,  Monroe,  Wapello,  Ke'okuk,  and  S^^K^iSfel  v^  if  ^ 

Davis.  pending  prohibitory  amendment,  and  relying  upon 

Seventh  District :    the  counties  of  Guthrie,  the  fidelity  of  the  migoritjr  in  the  present  General 

Dallas,  Polk,  Adair,  Madison,  Warren,  and  Ma-  Assembly  to  both  these  principles,  and  thdr  pledp 

-.Jq-j  already  made,  we  hail  the  near  approach  of  the  day 

-c"  1.X1.    "Ti*  i.  •  A      At              i.»          i?    /n     1  of  decisive  battle  for  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and 

i^ighth  District:  the  counties  of  Clarke,  future  glory  of  Iowa,  and  do  inscribe  upon  our  ban- 
Lucas,  Ringgold,  Decatur,  Wayne,  Appanoose,  ners  the  constitutional  amendment  passed  by  the 
Union,  Adams,  Page,  and  Taylor.  Eighteenth  Qeneral  Assembly,  and  based  upon  Arti- 

Ninth  District:   the  counties  of  Pottawat-  J^®  ^'^^J^T^^s''^  ^t  p<J?»Ji^"^^?.?.  <>(  ^^  ^^^\f 

tamie,  C^,  Mills^  Audubon,  Crawford,  Mont-  i^ererf l^^^fe'.  ^^^^^^^ 

gomery,  Shelby,  Fremont,  and  Harnson.  the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and 

Tenth  District :  the  counties  of  Boone,  Story,  they  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  alter  or  reform  tb« 

Hardin,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Franklin,  Wright,  same*  whenever  the  public  good  may  require  it," 

Humboldt,   Hancock,    Cerro    Gordo,   Worth,  „eTtV?h\=?»er^l,^Vak'?^r^U,T^ 

Winnebago,  and  Kossuth.  declaration  of  pnnciples  and  purposes : 

Eleventh  District :  the  counties  of  Lyon,  Os-  Resolved^  That  the  saloons  and  other  places  where 

ceola,  Dickinson,  Emmet,  Sioux,  O'Brien,  Clay,  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  as  a  bevera^^e,  now  ex- 

Palo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Cherokee,  Buena  Vista,  i^^i"?  ^?®';^^'®u^Ti?°*^  tolerated  in  this  State,  add 

Pocahontas,  WoodburV  Ida,  Sac,  Calhoun,  Mo-  S^^the  p^opt'^^^ 

nona,  Carroll,  and  Greene.                                 ^  source  of  crime,  lawlessness,  poverty,  and  wretchc«i* 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Consti-  ness,  and  their  effectual   suppression  can  only  be 

tution  was  agreed  to  efiected  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  and  pohcy 

The  following  joint  reBolutions,  among  oth-  "^^f^"'|glt^';?^'^<'°he  LegUUt.,.  to  proria, 

era,  were  adopted :  for  ^e  holding  of  said  special  election  on  the  first 

Joint  resolution,  proposing  to  amend  section  1^  of  Saturday  of  September,  1882,  being  the  2d  day  oi 

Article  II,  of  the  Constitution  of  Iowa,  by  striking  said  month, 

therefrom  the  word  "male"  (female  suffirage).  Resolved^  That  the  selling  of  intoxicating  liquort 

Joint  resolutionj  proposing  amendments  to  the  con-  as  a  beverage  by  many  hundreds  of  drug-stores,  under 

stitution  and  providing  for  their  reference  and  publi-  the  cover  and  protection   of  the  pharmacy  laws  of 

cation.  This  resolution  proposes  four  separate  amend-  Iowa,  is  an  infamy  more  base  than  ordinary  BalooD* 
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^cause  it  seeks  to  hide  its  piratical  hypoo- 

the  gruise  of  a  legitimate  Dusineas.    And 

encourage  our  Representatives  in  the  pres- 

I  Assembly  to  pusli  forward  the  proposed 
t  to  the  pharmacy  laws,  so  as  to  correct 
now  existmgf,  and  to  prevent  the  druggist 
ig  intoxicating  liquors  except  for  strictly 
purposes,  as  contemplated  by  the  proposed 
oal  amendment. 

,  That  we  condemn  the  bill  recently  in- 
Qto  the  national  Senate,  proposing  to  con- 
(Venues  acoruin?  tVom  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
a  fund  for  the  education  of  our  youth.   We 
rtuc-loving  legions  of  the  nation  in  most 
lenunciatLon  of  any  attempt  to  ally  educa- 
i  involves  our  most  cherished  hopes  for  the 
iture  prosperity,   with  drunkenness   and 
oaking,  the  notorious,  wanton,  and  pro- 
•  of  the  natiou^s  crim&s,  impoverishments, 
and  we  earnestly  request  our  Senators  and 
tives  in  the  council  of  the  nation  to  voice 
ent  of  Iowa;  that  the  consummation  of 
ogical  and  unnatural  alliance  would  im- 
virtue  and  insult  the  intelligence  of  the 
»eople. 

Tnat  while  we  commend  the  papers  of 
rectly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance, 
St  support  of  all,  we  hail  with  satisfaction 
f  a  large  portion  of  the  political  press  of 
lo  are  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of 
and  good  government  in  this  contest,  and 

II  such  papers  to  the  hearty  and  liberal 
pecuniary  support  of  all  the  people,  and 
le  merchants  and  tradesmen  whose  busi- 
r-ariably  robbed  by  the  expenditure  of 
Uoons  that  ought  to  be  expended  for  the 
of  lilb. 

That  we  a^in  hail  with  gladness  upon  this 
valuable  and  invincible  allies  to  this  great 
le  representatives  of  the  Woman*s  Chris- 
ranoe  Union  of  Iowa,  and  other  ladv- 
the  promotion  of  tlie  public  good.  The 
dy  accomplished  by  them  is  above  all 
jrecatiug  any  attempt  to  impede  their 
impugn  the  motives  or  actions  of  any 
hw  noble  army  of  Christian  workers,  we 
odspeed  and  pledge  them  every  possible 
nly  rcgrettinif  that  they  are  powerless  to 
that  one  point  where,  could  they  only 
ow,  it  would  exterminate  this  monster  in- 
J  and  forever. 

That  we  do  now  appeal  to  the  intelligent 
>vmg  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  in 
the  parents  of  the  children  soon  to  come 
jritance  we  are  preparing  for  them  by  our 
ind  our  laws,  to  improve  this  golden  oppor- 
nsmit  to  the  generations  following  an  in- 
indemnity  a^iiist  drunkenness  and  con- 
ic which  shall  be  to  them  an  occasion  for 
;  and  everlasting  rejoicing.  To  the  ao- 
it  of  this  noble  and  patriotic  endeavor,  let 
tian,  every  parent  who  loves  his  child, 
t,  and  every  lover  of  his  fellow-beings, 
jiersistent  and  tireless  struggle  until  the 
ition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  bevor- 
7  and  fully  assured. 

5^,^^**/*^^®^  S^^  Temperance  Con- 
held  in  Iowa,  that  all  the  churehes  in  the 
atever  name,  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
by  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  urged 
J  Sunday  evening  in  each  month  to  union 
-ctings  especially  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
the  success  of  the  prohibition  movement 
1  among  the  people. 

nty- third  annual  meeting  of  the 
jrs  was  held  in  Des  Moines  on  the 
ril.  This  meeting,  which  was  at- 
over  one  hundred  delegates  from 
n  the  State  and  a  number  of  towns, 


issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State 
against  the  proposed  amendment,  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 


Seaolved,  That  the  proposed  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  which  now 
threatens  the  complete  destruction  of  the  brewing  in- 
terest, so  entirel V  overshadows  all  other  subjects  as  to 
demand  the  undivided  consideration  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

jReaolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  candid,  thinkmg, 
and  intelligent  voters  of  Iowa  to  do  us  the  simple 
justice  of  looking  into  and  investigating  the  merits  of 
our  objections  to  this  measure  before  voting,  among 
which  objections  are  the  following : 

1.  The  only  practical  effects  of  the  said  proposed 
amendment  will  be  to  substitute  distilled  liquors  in 
the  place  of  beer  as  a  beverage. 

2.  Beer  is  comparatively  aharmless  beverage,  con- 
taming  only  about  4  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  its  use  tends  materially  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  distilled  liquors  required,  and 
thereby  decreases  drunkenness  and  promotes  temper- 
ance. ^ 

8.  Experience  has  taught  us.  bevond  all  contro- 
versy, that  men  will  use  some  dimulaHng  drink  as  a 
beverage.  Since  men  have  any  knowledge  of  history 
such  has  been  the  case.  If  we  are  to  admit  that  any- 
thing «in  be  settled  by  the  uniform  concurrence  of 
ages,  then  this  fact  must  be  considered  as  established. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  the  use  of  all  stimulating 
beverages  can  not  be  prohibited,  and  that  the  good  of 
the  people  is  best  promoted  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  milder  beverages  instead  of  the  stronger. 

4.  In  the  year  1858  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
voluntarily  enacted  that  henceforth  in  Iowa  the  mak- 
ing and  vending  of  beer  should  be  a  valid  and  legal 
busmess.  This  necessarily  implied  that  property  m- 
vested  m  that  business  should  be  recognized  and  pro- 
tected the  same  as  any  other  property.  It  has  been  so 
recognized,  has  paid  its  full  share  of  taxes,  and  borne 
Its  lull  Mrt  of  the  burdens  of  government.  Wo,  hav- 
ing confidence  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the 
btate,  have  mvested  all  our  means  in  the  busmess, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  change  all  this,  and  enact 
that  our  said  business  shall  be  unlawful,  and  the  prop- 
erty invested  therein  a  nuisance ;  and  that  no  compen- 
sation shall  be  made  to  us  for  our  propertv  thus  de- 
stroyed. We  msist  that  this  is  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  unworthy  of  a  free  government/ 

6.  The  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  in  no  sense  a  constitutional  law,  but  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  police  regulation,  over  which  the  Legisla- 
ture should  have  ftilland  immediate  control.    It  does 
^  "^  ^  *^®  ftmdamental  law  of  the  State. 

6.  No  State  has  had  such  a  constitutional  provision, 
but  It  has  been  found  to  increase  drunkenness,  pau- 
perism, and  crimcj  and  consequently  taxation,  and  in 
every  such  State  it  has  been  repealed,  or  steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  that  end,  and  a  license  law  en- 
acted. 

7.  The  said  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  destroy 
not  less  than  four  million  dollars  of  permanent  prop- 
e|Jy»^ill  deprive  of  employment  a  very  lai^  number 
of  laborers,  who  must  seek  work  In  other  avocations 
already  supplied  ;  and  will  largely  increase  deception, 
nypocnsv,  and  contempt  of  law. 

8.  Said  proposed  amendment  is  of  doubtfhl  mean- 
ing, and  must  necessarily  produce  strife  and  litiga- 
tion ;  and  m  voting  for  it  no  one  can  know  with  a  cer- 
tainty what  he  is  voting  to  make  a  part  of  our  consti- 
tutional law. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  use  all  honorable  means  to 
defeat  said  proposed  amendment  at  the  polls,  and,  if 
we  are  unsuccessful,  will  resist  its  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive provisions  by  every  method  known  to  law. 

Regolved,  That  we  will  never  knowingly  support 
for  anv  office  or  place  of  trust  any  one  who  shall  vote 
for  this  proposed  outrage  upon  our  property  and 
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Resolved^  That  the  recent  elections  in  Ohio,  which  memhcrs  of  the  press,  both  within  and  without  the 

followed  the  passa^  of  the  Pond  bill,  is  only  a  fore-  State,  who  rendered  aid  to  the  temperance  cause  in 

runner  of  wliat  will  occur  in  this  State  if  the  Repub-  the  advooacy  of  the  constitutional  amendment, 

lican  party  adheres  to  its  policy  of  favoring  fanaticism  RtsolvedyThdX,  we  appreciate  the  oareliil  and  efi- 

os  against  the  liberal  element.  dent  work  of  the  State  Central  Committee  in  their 

..  ,,       ,     ..             ..     rt^TAi     er         -it-te  Ana  oouduct  of  the  campwgn,  and  hereby  expresB  to  them 

At  the  election  on  the  27tb  of  June,  155,486  oup  sincere  thanks  forthe  same. 

votes  were  cast  for  the  amendment  and  125,677  Eetohed^  That  while  we  rejoice  in  present  success, 

against  it — majority  for  the  amendment,  29,759.  and  realize  in  some  sense  its  magnitude,  we  are  pro- 

Of  the  counties,  74  gave  majorities  for  it,  24  fo^.^^y  impressed  that,  to  conserve  these  results,  and 

«^»:««4.  ;♦    ««^  «l»«  r.J;i,»f«>  /v««  Dn*A»\  ««««  «  to  increase  their  beneficent  mnuence,  we  will  m  no 

agamst  it,  and  one  county  (Van  Buren)  gave  a  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ffoite  along  the  oid  lines  of  tem- 

tie-vote.     Ihe  amendment  thus  ratitied  reads  penrnoe  work.    We  will  still  educate  the  children, 

as  follows :  circulate  temperance  Uterature,  offer  the  total-absti- 

No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  or  keep  "^f^"^  Pj«?^«»  ^t  ^""V^^^  ""^  *^^J?  ^1  '^"J^*  ^ 

for  safe  as  a  beverage  any  intoricatmg  Wuors  whatJ-  ^^'^^  d™^'   Thus  shall  the  umon  of  1^1  imd  moral 

ever,  including  alef  wme,  and  beei?  The  General  »?*?^?'^  ^^o^™  the  absolute  banishment  of  the  ctiU 

Assembly  ahafi  by  \aw  prescribe  regulations  for  the  f  mtomperance  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 

enforcement  of  the  prohibition  herem  contained,  and  '■owa. 

shall  thereby  provide  suitable  penalties  for  violation  q^  ^^^  ^Qtb  of  October  the  Woman's  Chris- 

ot  the  provisions  thereof.                            ^      .  tian  Temperance  Union  held  a  State  Conven- 

Discussion  immediately  arose  as  to  the  time  ^ion  in  Des  Moines,  which  resolved  to  carry 
when  the  amendment  went  into  operation,  and  qj^  ^i^q  ^^rk  by  efforts  to  enforce  the  amend- 
as  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  enforce  its  ^^j^^  \yj  educational  work  among  the  young, 
provisions.  A  State  Convention  of  the  friends  ^nd  by  enlightening  public  sentiment  It  also 
of  the  amendment  was  held  in  Des  Moines  on  pronounced  in  favor  of  female  suffirage,  agjunrt 
the  27th  of  July,  to  which  a  committee,  pre-  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  in  favor  of  a  special 
viously  appointed,  reported  that  the  amend-  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor,  how- 
ment  was  in  force  from  the  day  of  its  adop-  ^y^^,  did  not  see  fit  to  call  a  special  session, 
tion  (Jane  27th),  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  j^  December  the  case  of  Koehler  and  Lange  «. 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  including  ale,  wine,  and  Hill,  involving  the  question  of  the  legal  adop- 
beer,  became  iUegal  from  that  time,  and  that  tion  of  the  prohibitory  amendment,  was  ar- 
contracts  relating  thereto  could  not  be  en-  g^^^  j^  the  Supreme  Court  This  case  arose 
forced  ;  but  that  existing  laws  affixed  no  pen-  jj^  Davenport,  the  plaintiffs  suing  for  the  valne 
alties  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ale,  beer,  ^f  ^j^^j.  ^i^  to  the  defendant,  who  defended 
and  wine  from  native  fruits,  and  that  further  ^^  the  ground  that  such  sale  was  illegal  under 
legislation  in  that  behalf  was  necessary.  This  the  amendment.  The  chief  contention  of  the 
convention  adopted  the  following  resolutions;  plaintiffs  was  that  the  amendment  had  never 

JRetohed,  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  profound  pati-  been  legally  adopted,  having  passed  the  Senate 

tude  we  recopize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  victory  ^          ^           ^^  the  House  in  another.    Hie 

achieved  by  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  amend-  ,        »    u   ...u       i  •        ^  xi.       i  •  t'a^  «„j 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  Iowa.  court  upheld  the  claim  of  the  plaintiffs,  md 

^n<;,trA€r«a«,  The  existing  laws  of  the  State  are  now  declared  the  amendment  void.     (For  detailfi, 

imcertain  and  inadequate  to  secure  the  due  enforce-  see  *^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1883.) 

ment  of  said  amendment ;  therefore—  Railroads.  —  The   report  of  the   Rdlroad 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  r««««««i«oSrv««»«  #-,>»  *\^^  %r/^A»  A*iiiiT«/.  Tri«A  an 

that  an  extVa  session  of  the  General  Assembly  should  ?i2S™^f  ^^^Iv  f?f.  the  year  ending  June  80, 

be  called  at  the  earliest  pnictioablo  day  to  enact  such  1882,  shows  that  911  miles  were  added  durmg 

laws,  with  suitable  penalties,  as  will  certainly  secure  that  period, 

the  speedy  enforcement  of  said  amendment  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  Iowa, 

hib^^r^^lm^eS^^^^^^^^^  r^.t,^^  ^V  ^Th"'  ''"P"^^^'  ""  '''t^l 

with  the  duty  of  conferring  with  the  Governor  of  Qiis  «  6,337^^^  miles.    The  commissioners'  ^timaU 

State,  and  secure  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  the  of  the  stock  of  these  roads  representing  the 

General  Assembly,  as  contemplated  by  the  above  reso-  parts  of  them  in  Iowa,  added  to  the  stock  of 

lution.     ^  _-  ^  ^^     .     ,       ...               .  the  roads  entirely  in  Iowa,  amounts  to  $12V 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  -|«/v  ^o^  q-,    __  a-iq  ii»t  fu.^x«.  T«iU      TIia  ti\tsA 

due,  and  aJe  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Legal  Committee  ^  60,084.81,  or  f  1 9,y  7.54  per  mile.     1  he  toW 

for  their  very  able  and  exhaustive  reports,  which  they  number  of  stockholders  in  the  State  is  retumea 

have  submitted  to  this  convention,  and  we  recommend  at  734 ;  the  total  amount  of  stock  reported  as 

that  said  re^rts  be  published  in  the  proceedmgs  of  owned  by  persons  living  in  the  State  is  $2,096,- 

this  convention  for  the  information  of  the  public  g^j  ^j 

Regolved.  That  the  Lecral  Committee  above  named  rw^x.   \.  i  a  ^  4.  ^s  *v«  .^«^«  ,•«  t^«.«   ««.  vo. 

be  appointed  a  committee  on  legislation,  to  represent  The  totd  debt  of  the  roads  in  Iowa,  as  re- 

the  temperance  people  of  Iowa  oefore  tne  next  term  ported  and   estimated  by  the  commissioners, 

of  the  General  AMcmbly.  18  $118,657,183.16,  or  $18,628.40  per  mile.   Of 

RemUed,  That  said  committee  be  mstructed  to  pre-  this  amount  $112,637,966.05  is  funded  debt- 

for  the  certain  suppression  of  intemperance  within  the  ^^^  stock  and   debt  of  the  roads  in  lowa 

State.  amount  to  $239,217,267.97,  or  $34,746.94  per 

Resolved^  That  wo  express  to  the  fHends  of  temper-  mile, 

ance  in  other  States  our  sincere  appreciation  of  tncir  •pjjg  report  savs  • 

great  interest  in  our  recent  conflict,  and  their  often  ^           ^    * 

expressed  congratulations  on  the  cjand  result.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  Iowa  roads, 

Retohed^  That  we  are  profoundly  thankful  to  those  as  many  of  them  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
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by  purchase  at  foreolosure,  oonsolidatioDf  or 
tne  mediam  of  construction  companies ;  the 
reported  is  $215,979,884.81,  or  $28,287,948.16 
1  tne  reported  stock  and  bonds.  It  is  nardly 
a  that  the  commissioners  will  ever  be  able  to 
t  more  than  an  approjdmation  of  the  cost  of 
Is. 

entire  earnings  for  the  roads  in  Iowa 

ir,iiisn,  and  express $8,646,470  88 

iDd  mlfioeUaoeouB 28,877,495  20 

naiags  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 

82,028,966  08 

mines  Ibr  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 

28,458,181  91 

of  earningK  oyer  provions  year 8,751,774  18 

1  operating  expenses  returned  Ibr  the 

oads  for  the  year  1882  were 80,518,898  06 

Bratlng  expenses  for  1881 10,788,404  80 

yf  operating  expenses  over  prevloos 

18,728.988  66 

f  eamiDgs  over  prevloas  year 8,571,774  18 

the  net  eandim  less  than  preTloos 
$168,814  54 

mileage  was  increased  911  miles,  bat  tlie 
nings  show  bat  a  slight  increase  for  so 
m  increased  mileage,  the  mileage  being 
greater  than  any  year  since  the  establisli- 
>f  the  board.  The  operating  expenses 
ie  of  road  were  $3,552.64. 
earnings  for  these  roads  for  the  11,- 
miles  reported  in  1880  were  $64,488,- 
,  or  $5,491.23  per  mile ;  the  operating 
es  for  the  same  year  were  $35,624,124.- 
13,036.51  per  mile.  The  earnings  for  the 
.37  miles  reported  in  1881  were  $76,530,- 
,  or  $5,083.73  per  mile ;  the  operating 
es  were  $46,043,845.22,  or  $3,346.87 
lie.  The  earnings  for  the  16,544.46 
reported  in  1882  were  $92,757,206.22,  or 
.66  per  mile;  the  operating  expenses 
158,776,474.53,  or  $3,552.64  per  mile, 
y-nine  per  cent  of  the  entire  roads  of 
ate,  exclasive  of  sidings,  is  steel  rail, 
e  year  1881  there  was  reported  40  per 
for  the  year  1880,  82  per  cent ;  for  the 
379,  27J  per  cent;  for  the  year  1878,  22 
it.  This  indicates,  what  is  the  fact,  that 
^er  the  traffic  is  heavy,  steel  rails  have 
>at  down.  The  percentage  of  steel  to 
dls  will  not  increase  as  rapidly  in  the  fu- 
( it  has  in  the  last  four  years, 
board  finds  that  the  average  rate  of 
^  per  ton  per  mile  varies  from  9  cents 
Urooked  Creek  road ;  4*24  on  the  Bor- 
1  and  Northwestern;  8*08  on  the  Des 
s  and  Fort  Dodge,  to  1*60  on  the  Chicago, 
akee  and  St.  Paul;  1*47  on  the  North- 
n ;  1*24  on  the  Rock  Island ;  and  '96  on 
'abash.  The  rates  are  a  little  *  higher 
ist  year. 

total  number  of  persons  regularly  em- 
in  operating  the  roads  of  the  State  is 
,  the  amount  paid  them  for  their  services 
071,612.54,  or  two  and  one  half  millions 
than  the  earnings  of  the  roads  of  the 
ibove  operating  expenses  and  the  taxes, 
ing  the  year  165  persons  were  killed ;  of 
r  were  passengers,  89  employ^,  and  69 


others:  5  by  derailment,  2  by  collisions,  4 
caught  in  frogs,  16  coupling  cars,  31  falling 
from  train,  19  getting  on  and  off  trains,  4  at 
highway  crossings,  41  from  miscellaneous 
causes,  10  stealing  rides,  21  while  intoxicated, 
and  83  while  trespassing  on  track.  Of  this 
number,  3  were  reported  as  suicides. 

There  were  635  persons  injured  during  the 
year ;  61  were  passengers,  502  were  employes, 
and  72  others:  by  derailment  59,  collisions 
37,  caught  in  frogs  4,  coupling  cars  182,  falling 
from  trains  57,  getting  on  and  off  trains  56, 
at  highway  crossings  10,  miscellaneous  192, 
overhead  obstructions  6,  stealing  rides  8,  tres- 
passing on  track  24. 

The  report  states  that  one  great  source  of 
accident,  resulting  in  a  very  large  percentage 
of  injury  and  death  to  the  railroad  employ^,  is 
the  present  method  of  coupling  cars.  While 
we  believe  the  theory  is,  and  most  of  the  time- 
tables require,  the  use  oi:  the  coupling-hook,  in 
practice  men  go  between  the  cars,  and  if  for 
any  cause  the  dead-woods  of  the  different  cars 
fail  to  meet,  they  are  crushed.  Others  are 
caught  in  frogs,  the  car-wheel  catching  them 
before  the  foot  can  be  removed.  In  the  report 
for  this  year,  4  employes  were  killed,  being 
caught  in  frogs,  and  16  in  coupling  cars;  4 
were  injured,  being  caught  in  frogs,  and  82  in 
coupling  cars. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the 
tonnage  carried  during  the  year : 


ARTICLK& 

Tons. 

Pwemtt. 

Grain 

2,471,986 

199,405 

115,186 

980,618 

160,608 

1,651,515 

1,767,044 

108,265 

110,646 

81,458 

189,707 

207,906 

109,862 

1,820,815 

85-89 

Floor 

204 

Provisions 

118 

AntrniUff.  . ..  .  .  .    ........ 

1008 

other  ain^coltoral  products 

1-65 

Lnmber  and  forest  products 

16-87 

Coal 

18  07 

Lime,  cement,  etc. 

111 

Bait 

1-18 

OU,  petroleum,  etc 

•88 

Iron  and  castings 

1-48 

Stone  and  brick 

2-18 

Mannftkctures 

112 

Merchandise  and  other  articles  not 
ennin^rftted .. 

18-62 

Total 

9,777,415 

100-00 

Add  to  this  amount  an  estimated  tonnage  for 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Kansas  City ;  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs ; 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha ;  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Louis:  Keokuk  and  North- 
western ;  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  and  Pacific ; 
and  the  Fort  Madison  and  Northwestern  roads 
(whose  officers  were  unable  to  separate  their 
Iowa  tonnage),  1,198,427  tons,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  10,975,642 ;  deducting  from  this  the 
freight  twice  reported,  that  is,  the  freight  deliv- 
ered to  and  received  from  tlie  smaller  roads  by 
the  trunk  lines  (as  estimated  by  the  commis- 
sioners), 880,688  tons,  and  we  have  the  Iowa 
tonnage  as  10,595,184. 

Railway  Land  Grants. — The  net  amount 
realized  from  congressional  land  grants  by  the 
railroad  companies  to  date  of  report : 
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The  Chicago,  BorUngton,  and  QnlDcy $8,164,248  66  to  all,  spedal  privileges  to  none ;  the  protecdo: 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 1,129,069  00  -weak  acainfit  the  encroachmenta  of  the  strong 

The  Chicago,  Roclclstand,  and  Pacific ^^^  S  taxatloS,  free  speech,  free  press.  fi«e  school 

The  Iowa  Kails  and  Sioux  City 2,229,829  24  ««««.  ^^  „^i    «  tL^  „_  j  :„«^--.f,v*;  kt«  iwiii/^* 

The  Dea  Moines  and  Fort  Ixige ^  14,988  48  ^^^  ^l^h  ^?%"^^  mconrupUble  ballot. 

The  Cedar  Kapids  and  Missouri  River  (966,-  2.  Eeaolved.   That    we  fevor   refoim  in  tJ 

697-40acrefi) 68,96160  8ervioe,and  denounce  the  extortion  ot  monc 

The  Sioox  City  and  Padflc 200,000  00  office-holders  to  corrupt  the  ballot  and  ooni 

The  Sioux  Uiy  and  Si.  Paul  (report  of  1878)..        286,919  48  elections  as  the  most  threatening  as  it  is  tl 

_  ,  ,  ^,^ ._-__-  „  insidious  danger  that  begets  the  ^vemmentt 

To^ 110,186,879  02        g.  J&»ii>«3;  That  we  denounce  the  reckless 

Party  Oonvbntions. — The  Republican  State  agance  of  the  Republican  party,  and  demand 

Convention  met  in  Des  Moines,  on  the  2d  of  mediate  reduction  of  taxes  to  the  lowest  figure 

A««„o*    ^^A   *Ar.^«»;»o4-^^    TAT    TJ«ii    *^«  Will  enable  the  Govemment  to  mcot  all  its  oblL 
August,  and  renominated  J.  A.  T    Hul^,  for        ^   jiesohed.  That  no  special  industry  sh( 

Secretary  of  State;  E.  H.  Conger,  for  Treas-  fosteredtotlie  injury  of  another;  that  no  class 

urer ;    Smith   McPherson,  for  Attorney-Gen-  should  be  taxed  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 

eral;    and  William  H.  Seevers,  for  Judge  of  of  another:  that  every  description  of  industry 

Supreme  Court    J.  L.  Brown,  of  Lucas  Conn-  f^^  ^^  ^^''J'  '^  ""T^^J^^liK^l^S^^ 

.*^  -xj/*      Aj'*r-T>T>  c  teotive  tariff  i»  an  outrageous  scheme  to  plunc 

ty,  was  nommated  for  Auditor ;  G.  B.  Pray,  of  -^  principle  and  detwl  violates  eveiy  principle 

Hamilton  County,  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  and  justice. 

Court,  and  E.  C.  Ebersole,  of  Tama  County,       5.  Bewlved^  That  the  late  amendment  to  th 

for  Supreme  Court  Reporter.    The  following  ^m  ^"^.^^  ^®  ?tate  has  made  the  same  burd 

;«  ¥U^  ^lofArxwr^  ^Ar^-r^^rjx,  ^^^  w  uiijust,  fOiQ.  WO  tavor  the  repeal  thereof. 
IS  the  platform  adopted :  ^   BuSlvei,  That  the  DemocraJyof  Iowa 

The  Republican  ntirty  of  Iowa,  reaffirming  its  sup-  posed  to  all  sumptuary  enactments.  While  we 

port  of  the  national  platform  of  the  party  ot  1880,  and  the  pa^^e  of  the   prohibition  amendment 

Its  own  declaration  in  the  past,  submits  the  following  Constitution,  we  are  resolved  by  everr  legal  i 

as  its  platform  for  the  present  year:  to  eliminate  the  obnoxious  measure  m>m  the 

1.  In  reaffirming  the  plattbrm  of  1880.  and  insisting  tution  of  the  State. 

upon  its  enforcement  in  ita  relation  to  tlie  several  tl-        7.  Resolved^  That  the  right  of  the  State  to  i 

fairs  of  the  nation,  the  State,  and  the  Territories,  in  the  railways  of  the  State  in  their  charges  for  tb 

order  that  sound  policies  shall  prevail  in  the  nation,  portation  of  freight  and  passengers  having  bei 

and  ample  protection  be  afforded  to  its  citizens  in  all  established  and  declared  by  the  courts,  we  < 

of  their  rights  of  dtizenship,  we  especially  commend  the  exereise  of  this  right  by  our  State  Le^lati 

the  present  Congress  in  its  course  in  vindication  of  an  we  arraign  the  Sepublican  party  of  this  State  i 

honest  ballot  and  fair  count  by  its  action  in  seating  failure  to  ^ve  the  people  relief.    The  establi 

the  members  legally  elected  to  that  body.  of  that  prmciple  entitles  to  a  large  amount  of 

2.  Tliat  the  personal  and  official  bearing  of  Presi-  lands  and  subsidies  these  corporations  have  r 
dent  Arthur,  in  his  succession  to  the  lamented  Gar-  fh>m  the  Government,  and  tiie  people  demai 
field,  is  wortnv  of  all  respect  and  commendation,  and  they  should  be  regulated  by  law ;  that  the  C< 
the  general  aoministration  of  the  duties  of  his  office  tion  confers  on  Congress  complete  power  to  g 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa.  people  redress  in  control  for  carrying  from  on 

8.  We  commend  with  e^ual  pleasure  and  pride  the  to  another.    Possessing  such  power,  it  is  the 

faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Congress  to  compel  tnese  corporations  to  ] 

our  State.  their  duty  to  the  public  aa  common  carriers  fo 

4.  We  favor  the  creation  by  Congress  of  a  depart-  sonable  compensation, 
ment  of  mdustry  and  the  taking  of  prompt  measures  jj^^   following  additional    resolutioi 

to  protect  Western  cattle  from  contagious  diseases.  A     y  A* 

6.  We  favor  on  equitable  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  ft<10pL©u : 

J ''ct  so  as  to  encourage  home  industries  and  protect        JUsolvsd^  That  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  1 

abor.  pressed  of  all  nations,  and  to  Ireland  espedi 

6.  We  are  in  favor  of  and  demand  a  modification  of  ner  present  struggle  to  attain  her  fVeedom. 
the  patent  laws  to  prevent  reissues,  and  to  protect  inno-        jhe  Greenback  State  Convention  wa 
cent  purchasers  of  patented  articles  m  open  market.  *    r\     tr  •  i.u    >y«.i.  ^*  t  ^^     Tu^t 

7.  We  favor  nadonal  legislation  regSating  mter^  ^^  ^^^  Moines  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  f 
State  commerce,  to  the  end  that  the  svstem  of  pooling  ing  nommations  were  made :  For  Secret 
by  parallel  and  competing  lines  of  railwajr,  and  unjust  State,  W^iUiam  Gaston ;  for  Auditor,  . 
discrimination  against  non-competing  pomts,  may  be  Wyantt ;  for  Treasurer,  George  Derr 
BO  controlled  as  to  afford  healthy  competition  to  all  a*1^.„  '  r- «««««!  T<>**iAa  A  Pi^^.  f/M. 
sections  of  the  country  in  the  car^ing-trede.  Attorney-General,  James  A.  Rice ,  for  , 

8.  We  also  favor,  as  a  f\jrther  solution  of  the  ques-  W.  H.  Jones ;  for  Clerk,  E.  M.  Clark ;  a 
tion  of  transportation^  the  renewed  efforts  looking  to  Reporter,  J.  H.  Williamson. 

the  practical  and  judicious  improvements  of  the  water-         The  platform  adopted  is  as  follows : 
ways  which  Nature  has  afforded  for  cheaply  trans-        -    rrx,^*.  „^  ^^m^^  *\^^  *.*:»^;,^i^  r^f  /^t,»  *v 

porting  tbo  commerce  of  the  SUtes.        /'  deli.^tTurlSrCo^vaTM.""' ^ 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  m       2.  We  are  opposed  to  the  monopoly  of 

Marshalltown,   on   the   16th   of  August,    and  through  the  national  banking  system,  and  fai 

nominated    T.   O.   Walker,   for    Secretary   of  General  Government  issuing  aU  cj^rencv,  maki 

state;   John  Foley    for  Tre^ui^r;    WUliam  ^^X.^^^^k^t^^HcrZ^^^.l 

Thompson,  for  Auditor;   J.  H.  Brennerman,  population. 

for  Attorney-General ;    H.  T.  Bonarden,  for       8.  We  are  opposed  to  all  refunding  of  the  ii 

Clerk  of  Supreme  Court;,  A.  L.  Palmer,  for  bearing  national  debt,  which  places  it  beyo: 

Reporter;  and  C.  G.  Bronson,  for  Judge.  Po^®*-  ^^*^5®,r5'''i!?^^^^1i^.^^«!5ir. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted :  ^ible  be  paid  aa  rapidly . 

1.  The  Democratic  party,  in  convention  assembled,        4.  We  favor  the  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  i 

declare  for  the  great  principles  which  are  the  founda-  ver  on  equal  terms, 
tion  of  free  government,  among  which  are  equal  rights        5.  We  are  opposed  to  the  present  system  of 
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nd  and  tele^ph  monopolies  to  determine 
for  transporting^  persons  or  property  over 
or  for  the  use  of  tele^phs.  ana  hold  that 
itions  created  by  law  tuiould  oe  ^vemed  by 
)  interest  of  the  people,  and  we  re^d  the 
Iro^  Commission  as  a  willful  and  inten- 
drance  to  that  end. 

are  oppose  1  to  the  monopoly  of  land,  and 
liot  all  public  lands,  ineludin^  those  forteit- 
>n-oompilanoo  with  law,  bIimI  be  held  for 
Jcrs. 

hold  that  the  representatives  •f  labor  have 
n  combine,  to  protect  all  their  constitutional 
d  that  thejr  should  be  protected  by  law  in 
so  oi  that  right 

our  present  laws  for  the  grantin<^  of  patents 
I  so  amended  a^  to  prevent  the  courts  from 
damij^  a^inst  innocent  purchasers,  who 
arket  purch^.<)e  any  patented  article,  which 
1  infrin^mcnt  on  any  other  patent, 
are  opposed  to  all  monopolies,  and  are  in 
luol  n  rht^,  equal  taxation,  and  equal  bone- 
1.  with  special  privileires  for  nono^  and  we 
that  is  the  bsst  government  whorem  an  in- 
e  concems  all. 

favor  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  in  the 
^  American  labor,  and  not  in  the  interest  of 
ns  and  minopolios. 

ur^e  upon  all  anti -monopolists  of  this  State 
9r  the  utter  hopelessne.^  of  obtaining  the 
hem  demanded  at  the  hands  of  either  of  the 
$,  and  request  them  to  unite  with  us  to  assist 
:  these  ends,  and  we  pledi^  them  to  make 
uion  one  of  great  prominence,  and  that  our 
\  shall  oonstantly  labor  to  secure  these  do- 
-ms. 

[ON  Retttrxs. — ^The  election  in  No- 
resalted  in  the  choice  of  the  Repnbli- 
it.  The  following  is  the  vote : 
ary  of  State :  J.  A.  T.  Hull,  149,051 ; 
alker,  112,180;  William  Gaston,  80,- 
ittering,  350. 

)r  of  State :  John  L.  Brown,  148,396 ; 
Thompson,  112,211;  D.  A.  Wyantt, 
scattering,  342. 

irer  of  State:  Edwin  H.  Conger,  148,- 
in  Foley,  112,561;  George  Derr,  30,- 
tt^ring,  340. 

ley-General :  Smith  McPherson,  148,- 
H.  Brennerraan,  112,427;  James  A. 
867;  scattering,  329. 

of   Supreme    Court :     William    H. 
149,220;  Charles   E.  Bronson,  112,- 
H.  Jones,  27,885 ;  scattering,  347. 
of  Supreme  Court:  Gilbert  II.  Prav, 

H.   F.  Banarden,    112,087;    E.  N. 
►,514;  scattering,  375. 
ne  Court  Reporter ;  Ezra  C.  Ebersole, 

L.  A.  Palmer,  112,494;  J.  H.  WQl- 
J7,175;  scattering,  28. 
Elepublican  Congressmen  were  elected, 
locratic  (Second  and  Ninth  Districts), 
Greenback  (Fourth  District). 
DO. — On  the  17th  of  June,  one  of  the 
itructive  tornadoes  on  record  swept 
tral  Iowa.  Its  greatest  devastation 
have  been  wrought  at  Grinnell,  where 
Table  part  of  the  town,  including  the 
i  of  Iowa  College,  was  destroyed, 
y  persons  were  killed  and  wounded, 
out  its  course  over  one  hundred  per- 
said  to  have  been  killed,  while  the  loss 
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of  property  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000  to  $3,- 
000,000. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe, 
constituted  in  1861,  when  Victor  Emanuel  as- 
sumed for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy,  and  proclaimed  the  Consti- 
tution granted  by  his  father,  Charles  Albert, 
to  Sardinia  in  1848.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  and  is  exercised 
through  responsible  ministers.  The  legislative 
power  belongs  jointly  to  the  two  Ilouses  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  King.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
nominated  by  the  King,  the  conditions  of  their 
nomination  being  the  occupancy  of  an  impor- 
tant office,  distinction  acquired  in  literature, 
science,  or  other  honorable  occupation,  or  the 
payment  of  3,000  lire,  or  francs,  in  taxes  annu- 
ally. In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  member 
is  allowed  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  The 
Deputies  are  elected  by  ballot,  every  citizen 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pays  taxes 
amounting  to  forty  lire  yearly  being  entitled 
to  vote.  The  lower  ranks  of  ofiicials  and  the 
ordained  clergy  are  ineligible.  Senators  and 
Deputies  serve  without  indemnity.  The  num- 
ber of  Senators  in  1880  was  270,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Deputies  in  1881,  608.  Legislation  can 
originate  in  either  House,  but  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  t^  exclusive  right  to  vote  money. 

The  King,  iftmbert  I,  born  March  14,  1844, 
the  eldest  son  of  Victor  Enianuel,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  January  9,  1878. 

The  Ministry,  formed  May  29,  1881,  is  cora- 

Sosed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council  and 
[inister  of  the  Interior,  Agostino  Depretis; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Agostino  Magliani;  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Gi- 
acomo  Zanardelli ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
P.  8.  Mancini ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Edu- 
ardo  Ferrero;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- Ad- 
miral Baron  F.  Acton;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Antonio  Baooarini ;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Commerce,  D.  Berti, 
successor  to  Carlo  Miceli ;  Minister  of  Pubho 
Instruction,  Giambattista  Baccelli. 

Statistics. — The  total  population  of  Italy, 
according  to  the  census  of  December  81,  1881, 
and  of  each  of  the  main  political  divisions,  with 
their  areas  in  square  kilometres  (one  square  kilo- 
metre =  0*386  square  mile),  were  as  follow : 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombardy 

Venetla 

EmIHa 

Umbria 

The  Marches 

I'uscany 

Koine 

The  Abrazzl  and  Molise. 

Campagna 

Apulia 

BaslllcaU 

('alabiia. 

Sicily 

Sardinia 


Total. 


Arw. 

Popolatloti. 

29,404 

8,070,879 

6.4U7 

892,878 

24.205 

8.6^0,615 

24.025 

2.S14  178 

20.749 

2,18^1,891 

0,474 

572,060 

0,sa5 

9.'^9.279 

24,062 

2.208,516 

12,170 

9<i:i.473 

17,<M>8 

1317,815 

16.556 

%^^m 

20.510 

l,5^7.7l8 

10,HM 

524,836 

1^04S 

1,2A7,IH>7 

2.%79S 

2,928,841 

28,S4i 

682.003 

28S,5M9 

29,45y.451 

434 
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The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  as 
follows : 


CITIES. 

Naples 

Milan 

Rome , 

Turin 

Palermo 

OoDoa , 

Florence 

Venice 

Mesalna 

Bologna. 

Catania 

Leghorn  

Ferrara 

Padua  

Verona 

Lucca. 

Alexandria 

Breada 

Barl 

Ravenna 

Modena 

Pisa 

Pist«ija. 

Perugia 

Regglo 

Aucona 

Parma 


CoauniiB*. 


Town. 


494,314 

463,172 

821.b89 

214,004 

800,467 

272,010 

252,8i2 

226,807 

244.^1 

205,712 

179,515 

18^081 

16il.(K)l 

122,089 

182,826 

129,276 

126,, 97 

76,982 

12>J,274 

108,y9S 

HM,417 

97,855 

97,615 

77,781 

75.513 

2^,814 

72,174 

47.884 

68,741 

60,76:i 

68,06'} 

20,421 

C2.464 

8J,761 

60,(>80 

48,>554 

60,575 

5^266 

60,578 

12,100 

6S,05S 

81,053 

58,924 

26,857 

51,552 

12,224 

51,854 

17,^95 

50,651 

18,6^4 

47,729 

28,557 

46,217 

44,492 

The  emigration  in  1881  amoanted  to  135,832 
persons,  against  119,901  in  1880,  119,831  in 
1879,  96,268  in  1878,  99,213  in  1877,  and  108,- 
771  in  1876. 

The  number  of  marriages  and  births  and 
deaths,  including  still-births,  fof  the  last  live 
years  reported,  w-as  as  follows : 


YEAR. 


18T6 
1S77 

187S 
1S79 
1S80 


Marriigea. 


225,453 
214.972 
199,885 
213,096 
196,788 


Blrtlu. 


Daatha. 


1.116,790 
1,060,443 
1,048,780 
1,097,778 
988,305 


829,489 
819,228 

844,8,';5 
870.807 
900,897 


Ezc««t  of 

birthk 


287,801 
241,220 
19s,yj5 
227.471 
87,908 


The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  nominally  the 
state  religion ;  but  since  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  snbseqnent  suppression 
of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope,  the 
church  and  the  clergy  possess  no  authority  in 
the  state  that  is  not  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  placed  all  creeds  on  practi- 
cally the  same  footing.  There  have  been  fu- 
tile attempts,  under  the  new  laws,  to  propagate 
Protestant  creeds.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1871  of  26,801,154  souls,  26,658,679,  or  99i 
per  cent,  were  Catholics,  68,651  Protestants, 
85,356  Israelites,  and  48,468  of  other  faiths 
and  professed  non-believers.  There  are  45 
archiepiscopal  and  198  episcopal  sees,  many  of 
which,  during  the  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Church,  have  been  left  vacant, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
accept  the  nominees  of  the  Pope,  the  royal 
consent  being  necessary  for  their  installation. 
The  number  of  religious  houses  was  reported 
in  1865  to  be  2,382;  the  number  of  religious 
persons,  28,991,  of  whom  14,807  were  men 
and  14,184  women.  The  proportion  of  priests 
to  the  general  population  was  reported  in  1869 
to  be  7  per  thousand,  the  average  proportion 


in  other  Catholic  countries  being  ^  pei 
sand.  The  Siccardil  aw,  passed  by  tl 
dinian  Chamber  in  1850,  and  extende 
the  rest  of  Italy  in  1861,  had  the  efifect 
miiiishing  the  number  of  the  clergy  by 
off  a  great  part  of  their  incomes.  In 
law  was  passed  abolishing  the  corporate 
ence  of  the  religious  orders  and  confi 
tiieir  property. 

A  large  part  of  the  confiscated  prop 
the  monastic  establishments  was  app 
popular  education.  In  1882  there  we 
mary  schools  maintained  in  7,588  of  th 
communes.  The  mimber  of  teachers  em 
was  about  41,0€0,  of  whom  one  bal 
women.  The  annual  appropilation  i 
schools  is  31,000,000  lire.*  There  wei 
7,422  private  elementary  schools,  em] 
7,422  male  and  4,444  female  teachers,  t 
tended  by  68,000  male  and  92,228  feim 
pils.  There  are  besides  11,161  evening  i 
for  males  and  492  for  females,  the  form< 
439,624,  the  latter  with  16,068  schola 
the  twenty-two  universities  there  were 
students  in  1878.  An  inquiry  into  the  ill 
of  conscripts  called  into  service  at  the 
twenty-one,  in  1868,  revealed  the  fac 
6427  per  cent  at  that  time  were  witho 
rudiments  of  education.  From  statisti 
lected  in  1871,  the  proportion  of  total] 
erate  above  six  years  of  age  was  42  p4 
of  the  males  and  58  per  cent  of  the  tc 
throughout  Italy.  In  1882  the  proporti« 
found  to  have  diminished  to  85  per  c 
the  males  and  47  per  cent  of  the  females 
tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twen 
there  were  28  per  cent  fewer  totally  ill 
persons  tlian  ten  years  before.  The  p 
tion  of  illiterate  conscripts  decreased  to 
cent  t  in  the  conscriptions  of  1879  and 
about  the  same  as  in  Hungary. 

The  lines  of  railroad  in  operation  at  t 
ginning  of  1881  had  an  aggregate  lenj 
8,713  kilometres.  The  receipts  in  188C 
180,106,819  lire.  The  total  cost  of  thel 
struction  was  2,616,737,000  lire. 

The  post-oflBces  in  1880  numbered  \ 
the  number  of  letters  and  postal-cards 
165,824,944;  of  printed  inclosures,  156,211 
of  postal -orders,  8,972,418.  The  receipts 
28,189,618  lire,  and  the  expenses  24,3^ 
lire. 

I'he  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  1 
ning  of  1882  was  26,880  kilometres;  of 
89,150,  besides  185  kilometres  of  subn 
cable.  The  number  of  dispatches  sen 
6,250,496,  of  which  6,016,005  were  priva 
mestic,  and  517,599  private  Internationa] 

•  One  lire  =  19*8  cento. 

t  Austria  has  made  more  rapid  procress  than  Italy 
cation.  In  1867  the  pro|K>rtion  of  illiterate  conacfi 
aboat  the  same  in  l>otD  countrieii ;  but  it  baa  been  i 
to  h'9  per  cent  in  Cisleithan  Austria.  In  France  the 
tion  is  only  14  i>or  cent,  in  Belgium  19.  In  Genni 
levy  of  1S80  showed  1*57  per  cent.  In  Wurterober 
were  virtually  no'  illiterates  arriving  of  age,  in  Bava 
0  47  per  cent,  and  in  other  provlncM  low  iiercentagee 
Blavic  Foaen  the  proportion  risea  to  11  per  oe  it. 
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The  receipts  amounted  to  12,051,308 

VERGE.  —  The  special  imports  in  1881 
ted  to  1,225,600,000  lire,  the  exports  to 
00,000  lire,  as  compared  with  1,225,- 
)  lire  of  imports  and  1,132,300,000  of 
J  in  18S0;  1,261^700,000  lire  of  imports 
70,000,000  of  exports  in  1879 ;  1,070,- 
)  lire  of  imports  and  1,045,300,000  of 
I  in  1878  ;  1,156,300,000  lire  of  imports 
^.200,000  of  exports  in  1877 ;  and  1,327,- 
>  lire  of  imports  and  1,216,800,000  lire 
.rts  in  1876.  The  falling  otf  of  exports 
S  was  dao  to  a  deficient  harvest,  the 
in  three  years.  Of  the  imports  of  1881, 
stood  for  70,400,000  lire,  which  were 
bU.inced  by  the  exports;  while  in  the 
n^  year  the  imports  were  163,400,000 
d  the  exports  76,200,000  lire.  The  ex- 
if  wine*,  etc.,  amounted  to  64,900,000 
ain3t  51,000,000  lire  the  year  before; 
ports  to  7,200,000,  against  17,200,000 
Topical  produce  was  imported  to  the 
;  of  85,800,000  lire,  again-jt  65,000,000 

year  before;  tobacco  to  the  amount 
0!),003  lire.  The  exports  of  fruits,  etc., 
ed  to  50,900,000  lire.  The  exports  of 
food  products  amounted  to  85,300,000 
lesrease  of  17,600,000  lire;  the  imports 
OD,000  lire,  an  increase  of  11,400,000 
'he  total  imports  of  articles  of  consump- 
loanted  to  290,000,000  lire,  a  decrease 
00,000  lire;  the  total  exports  to  286,- 
I  lire,  a  decrease  of  9,400,000  lire.  The 
nports  of  raw  materials  amounted  to 
1,000  lire,  a  decrease  of  56,700,000  lire; 
>orts  to  418,800,000  lire,  a  decrease  of 
00  lire.  The  coal  imports,  which 
ted  to  60,700,000  lire  in  1880,  almost 
and  the  metal  imports  declined  from 
000  lire  to  36,200,000  lire.  Textile  ma- 
of  the  value  of  194,600,000  lire,  showed 
&nd  minerals,  hides,  etc.,  larger  incre- 

The  export  of  silk  makes  up  the  hulk 
exports  of  raw  materials,  the  exports 
he  head  of  textile  materials  amounting 
to  351,800,000  lire,  being  6,800,000  lire 
han  the  preceding  year.  The  imports 
nfactured  articles  amounted  to  262,500,- 
j,  a  decrease  of  23,500,000  lire ;  the  ex- 
3  118,200,000  lire,  a  decrease  of  62,100,- 
).  There  was  a  smaller  importation  of 
nd  partly  manufactured  articles,  and  an 
ed  importation  of  articles  for  consump- 
9.  The  imports  of  the  miscellaneous 
nounted  to  344,500,000  lire,  an  increase 
•ly  200,000,000  lire,  and  the  exports  to 
>,000  lire,  an  increase  of  nearly  66,000,- 
i.  The  efforts  to  return  to  a  specie  basis 
id  the  imports  of  precious  metals  from 
OOO  to  93,100,000  lire,  while  the  exports 
r,800,000  lire,  against  28,900,000  lire, 
•ommercial  intercourse  with  the  princi- 
(ign  countries  is  shown  in  the  following 
iring  the  imports  from  and  the  exports 
in  millions  of  lire : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imposts. 

EXPOBTS. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

Fronoe 

804 

2bd 

181 

84 

84 

75 

87 

42 

85 

119 

8C4 

861 

21S 

87 

80 

62 

66 

87 

27 

126 

.5(13 

166 

102 

18 

54 

78 
26 
14 
84 

651 

Enfrland 

82 

Austria 

150 

Bwltzerlftnd 

184 

Ku88ia 

27 

United  States  and  Canada 

Gernuin  Empire 

57 
68 

South  America 

Turkey,  Servla,  and  Roamania. . 
Other  countries 

82 
17 
70 

Total 

1,225 

1,832 

1,182 

1,192 

The  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce  entering  Italian  ports  in  1881 
was  16,294,  of  4,781,130  tons,  of  which  10,015, 
of  1,463,644  tons,  sailed  under  the  Italian  flag; 
12,911,  of  8,881,172  tons,  were  laden;  and 
4,508,  of  3,539,879  tons,  were  steamers,  among 
them  979  Italian  steamers,  of  663,535  tons. 
The  number  departing  was  15,663,  of  4,429,872 
tons,  of  which  10,860,  of  2,980,280  tons,  were 
laden,  and  4,251,  of  3,169,703  tons,  steamers. 
The  number  of  arrivals  in  the  coasting-trade 
was  93,890,  of  11,334,633  tons ;  the  number  of 
departures,  93,751,  of  11,525,069  tons.  Of  the 
arrivals,  90,153,  of  8,676,214  tons,  were  Italian, 
and  20,516,  of  8,990,990  tons,  steamers.  The 
above  returns  do  not  include  352,235  vessels 
which  put  into  port  from  necessity.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  registered  in  Italy  was,  in  1881, 
7,815,  of  989,057  tons,  against  jr,980,  of  990,- 
196,  tons,  in  1880.  The  sail-ships  decreased 
from  7,822,  of  922,146  tons,  to  7,639,  of  895,- 
359  tons ;  the  steamers  increased  from  158,  of 
77,050  tons,  to  176,  of  93,698  tons. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Italian  army  is  con- 
stituted on  the  system  of  universal  liability  to 
arms.  Enough  young  men  to  keep  up  the  act- 
ive army  are  called  into  the  service  every  year. 
The  rest  are  drilled  for  forty  days  and  enrolled 
in  the  reserve.  The  time  of  service  in  the 
standing  army  is  three  years  in  the  infantry 
and  five  yearj^  in  the  cavalry.  The  carabinieri 
and  certain  of  the  administrative  troops  have 
the  option  of  prolonging  their  time  to  eight 
years,  which  releases  them  from  further  lia- 
bility to  service.  The  time  is  reduced  to  one 
year,  as  in  Germany,  for  such  as  are  able  to 
pass  the  requisite  examination.  By  a  law 
passed  June  9,  1882,  the  war  effective  was 
augmented  by  100,000  men.  The  army  is 
now  organized  as  follows : 

Standing  Army. — Ninety-six  regiments  of 
infantry  of  the  line  and  12  regiments  of  bersa- 
glieri,  each  regiment  with  3  battalions  of  4 
companies  and  a  depot,  besides  6  regiments  of 
Alpine  troops,  and  98  companies  distributed 
over  87  military  districts ;  22  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, each  of  6  squadrons  and  a  depot,  besides 
5  depots  of  remount;  12  re^ments  of  field- 
artillery,  each  of  10  batteries,  with  8  compa- 
nies of  train  and  a  depot,  2  brigades  of  new 
flying  artillery,  of  2  batteries  each,  5  regiments 
of  heavy  artillery,  of  12  fortress  or  coast  bat- 
teries and  a  depot  each,  and  2  brigades  of 
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mountain-artillery  of  4  batteries  each,  besides  aging  nearly  500,000,000  lire,  or  fran( 

5  companies  of  artificers  and  1  of  veterans;  4  tween  1863  and  1868,  and  over  200,C 

regiments  of  engineers,  comprising  2  of  sap-  lire  from  the  latter  year  down  to  1876 

pers,  1  of  pontonniers,  and  1  of  railroad  and  deficits  have  been  much  smaller  of  recent 

telegraph  troops;  and  11  territorial  legions  of  and  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  the  ac 

oarabinieri,  besides  1  of  tf/^r^.    There  are  in  the  for  1878  actually  exhibiling  a  small  s 

departmental  services  4  companies  in  the  in-  The  financial  estimates  have  almost  inv 

valid  corps,  12  in  the  sanitary  corps,  and  12  in  overstated  the  revenue,  while  the  expen 

the  commissariat,  besides  the  personnel  of  the  turned  out  to  be  greater  than  was  calc 

paymaster's  department,  the  veterinary  corps,  mainly  on  account  of  the  excessive  di 

the  corps  of  administration,  and  the  establish-  ments  for  the  army.    There  was  a  sa^ 

ments  and  institutions  of  instruction,  with  15  the  estimated  expenditures  of  6,000,000 1 

companies  and  2  houses  of  correction  connected  an  increased  productiveness  of  the  taxes 

with  the  penitentiary  establishments.  000,000  beyond  the  estimated  amouni 

Mobile  Miutia. — Forty-eight  regiments  of  income  tax,  the  register  and  stamp  dut 

line  infantry,  with  8  battalions  of  4  companies  grist-tax,  the  building- tax,  and  the  custc 

each,  18  battalions  of  bersaglieri,  of  4  compa-  showed  augmented  receipts,  the  increas 

nies  each,  and  36  companies  of  Alpine  troops;  custom-house  receipts  amounting  to  nea 

13  brigades  of  field-artillery,  of  four  batteries  000,000  lire.    The  tobacco  duties  and 

each,  32  companies  of  artillery  for  fortress  and  trois,  in  which  the  state  shares,  show 

coast  Kcrvice,  and  4  batteries  of  mountain-artil-  the  other  hand,  a  falling  off. 

lery;  25  companies  of  engineers,  formed  into  The  budget  estimates  for  1882   pla 

5  brigades  of  sappers,  1  of  pontonniers,  1  of  ordinary  receipts  at  1,860,842,338  lire, 

railroad  troops,  and  1  of  telegraphists ;  12  com-  dinary  expenditures  at  1,321,405,359,  a 

panics  in  the  sanitary  service  and  12  in  the  extraordinary  receipts  at  837,061,690  s 

commissariat;  and  the  special  militia  of  Sar-  penditures  at  857,998,509  lire;   total  i 

dinia,  consisting  of  3  regiments  of  line  infantry,  2,197,904,028,  and  expenditures  2,179,^ 

1  battalion  of  bersaglieri,  1  squadron  of  cav-  lire,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  18,5 

airy,  1  brigade  of  field-artillery,  etc.  The  large  increase  over  the  receipts  a 

Terbitorial  Militia. — Three  hundred  and  penditures  of  the  foregoing  years  is  du€ 

twenty  battalions  of  infantry,  of  4  companies  raising  of  a  loan  of  650,440,000  lire  and 

each ;  30  battalions  of  Alpine  troops,  forming  plication  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pa} 

72  companiefi;  100  companies  of  heavy  artil-  The  product  of  direct  taxes,  embraci 

lery,  and  30  of  engineers.    The  territorial  mili-  land,  building,  and  personal  property  t 

tia  is  required  to  drill  only  thirty  days  every  estimated  at  381,627,451  lire;  of  stamps 

four  years,  but  may  be  called  into  camp  for  a  try  and  succession  duties,  tax  on  railn 

portion  of  this  time  every  year.  ceipts,  etc.,  169,021,900  lire;   of  state  i 

The  nominal  war  effective  of  the  Italian  army  clesiastical  funds,  27,228,760  lire ;  of  c 

was  1,990,000  men;  690,000  in  the  standing  duties,  imposts  on  the  manufacture  ol 

army,  300,000  in  the  mobile  militia,  and  1,000,-  powder,  etc.,  monopolies  of  tobacco  ai 

000  in  the  territorial  militia.     The  new  law  octrois,  and  grist-tax,  472,199,245  lire ; 

adds  100,000  by  increasing  the  annual  contin-  state  lottery,  72,500,000  lire ;  of  the  rai 

gent  of  the  standing  army.    The  effective  on  telegraphs,  posts,  and  other  public  u 

September  80,  1881,  was  as  follows:  116,^01,825  ;  from  other  sources,  17,8S 

Standing  army:  compensatory,  or  repayable  receipts,  9 

infantry 251,153  608.    Of  the  extraordinary  receipts,  28,1 

Snl^comTaSiM. 'm?5o  ^^^®  ^^*"®  '^^™  *^®  ^^®  °^  ewlesiasticit 

Bersajriieri .!!.!!.!.'.!.!!!....'!!!!.'   42,741  erty,  domains,  etc.,  28,886, 688  from  the 

^^ZSP' ^^V?  ery  of  debts,  668,077,185  from  new  loai 

KSSn^rai:::::::::::;:::::;:;::::;:;:  14:7^  102,188,317  from  funds  for  the  construe 

Carabinier! .'..' '.".'.','.'.'..'.'.'.   iQ^GST  new  railroads.    The  interest  on  the  c 

offlcl«*'^.T.*!'?*:  ::••:;:;••;••  :':*  •  llm  ^^^^^  ^^^'  consumes  428,393,509  lire 

— 1 —  ordinary  expenditures;    interest  on  th 

Total 783,713  porary  debt,  42,077,218;  liquidation  of 

^T^n«  ?^TltL^\\.^                              o«7  AftT  41,915,039 ;  annuities  for  the  purchase  < 

Line  and  berBaglleri 267,007  ',     \     y/           ».    ,       oo  not  nnR      .u     t 

Artillery 22,006  roads  m  Upper  Italy,  28,981,095 ;  the  f 

g^^n^^f* 8.06S  debt,  42,869,714;   pensions,  21,874,024 

*^" '  "*  list  and  appanages,  15,250,000;  expenses 

Total •  295,081  lection  and  administration,  183.233,800 

Territorial  muiua 82.%084  annual  dotation  of  3,225,000  lire,  grai 

Total  war  footing i";^^  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  has  been  refus^ 

present  as  well  as  the  late  rope,  and 

The  navy  consisted  in  18S1  of  72  vessels,  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  fund. 

(See  Navies  of  Europe.)  The  public  debt  amounted  to  2,439,( 

^  Finances. — There  have  been  annual  deficits  lire  in  1860,  the  year  before  the  consol 

since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  aver-  of  the  monarchy.    The  constant  defici 
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ed  it  to  9,750,000,000  lire  in  1878,  made  his  country  to  the  certain  rebuff  which  the 

:>llows:  advocates  for  compensation  would  have  risked, 

iJ"*  although  he  sacrificed  his  popularity  by  his  de- 

'«*>'••• iSt-s'iut  ^^^*^°*     ^^®  Italians  next  turned  their  atten- 

bonds. ..*.*.. ...'.*.'*!.'*!.*!..*.*!.*.'.*!!.'.!    'i88'oio',ft<)a  tion  to  Tunis.     The  Italian  diplomatic  agent, 

rrency *. ! 84o',ooulooo  Maccio,  and  the  French  agent,  Roustan,  en- 

9  767  618,268  S^^^^  ^^  ^  couHict  for  predominant  influence 

'     '  in  the  regency,  which  the  republic  ended  by 

consolidated  debt,  except  a  small  por-  invading  the  territory  of  the  Bey,  on  the  pre- 

tars  interest  at  5  per  cent.    The  interest  text  of  punishing  the  Kroumirs,  and  reducing 

t  of  the  redeemable  loans  is  also  5  per  him  to  the  condition  of  a  French  vassal.     The 

boagh  some  bear  8  per  cent  interest,  helpless  position  in  which  they  stood  when 

al  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  their  prize  was  wrested  from  them,  led  the 

1881  was  527,611,000  lire.  Italians  to  abandon  their  policy  of  keeping 

^adual  reduction  of  the  enormous  defi-  their  *'  hands  free,"  and  sinking  their  differ- 

twenty  years,  and  the  final  attainment  ences  with  Austria,  to  seek  an  understanding 

rplus,  notwithstanding  heavy  incidental  with  the  German  powers. 

is  and  considerable  remissions  of  taxes.  The  Papal  question  was  another  element  in 

urred  durins^  Magliani's  ministry,  and  is  the  situation.     At  the  beginning  of  1882  Bis- 

B  extent   his  work.    The  Minister  of  marck  was  seeking  to  arrange  a  modus  vivendi 

),  in  presenting  the  most  satisfactory  with  the  Vatican,  and  courting  the  support  of 

i  statement  ever  heard  in  Italy,  ex-  the  Clerical  party  for  his  internal  schemes. 

the  belief  that  the  forced  paper  cur-  Simultaneously,  the  Pope  for  the  first  time 

rould  be  abolished  in  accordance  with  took  a  firm  and  vigorous  stand  for  the  rights 

,  and  that  the  remaining  grist-tax  would  of  the  Church.     The  alarm  of  the  Government 

3ved  by  183^,  the  date  set,  but  that  it  circles  was  not  justified  by  any  immediate  in- 

>e  unsafe  to  exceed  the  limit  of  military  terposition  of  foreign  influence ;  but  the  ques- 

tures  agreed  upon  with  the  Minister  of  tion  seems  to  be  arriving  at  a  phase  where,  if 

hicb  is  200,000,000  lire  a  year,  besides  Italy  does  not  assure  to  the  Church  a  tolerable 

raordinary  army  expenditures  for  pro-  status,  other  powers  will  intervene, 

lich  will  take  324,000,000  between  1880  The  European    situation  forbade  anything 

i5.  further  than  a  platonio  friendship  with  the 

[GN^  Relations. — The  progress  made  by  German  powers,  which  would  be  the  last  in 

the  direction  of  good  government  and  Europe  to  support  Italy  in  any  schemes  for  im- 

iered  finances  has  not   occupied    the  mediate  territorial  aggrandizement.   When  the 

;s  of  the  Italians  as  much  as  foreign  af-  Egyptian  question  arose,  Italy  relied  on  this  alli- 

Be jides  the  differences  with  the  Pope,  ance  and  the  European  concert  to  secure  her  the 

lave  been  aggravated  recently,  the  vol-  position  in  Egvpt  which  she  has  long  demand- 

Jian  public  has  been  in  a  constant  fever  ed,  and  refrained  from  seizing  the  opportunity 

estions  of  foreign  policy.    The  Govern-  to  co-operate  with  England  after  the  retire- 

)f  which  Bismarck  made  the  famous  ment  of  France.     The  stand  which  she  took  in 

that  one  step  further  to  the  Left  would  the  negotiations  was  a  more  dignified  and  im- 

Italy  into  the  abyss  of  republicanism,  portant  one  than  had  before  fallen  to  her  share 

n  pradent  enough  when  it  came  to  final  in  the  European  concert  (see  Eotpt).    The 

but  to  court  the  popular  favor  it  has  bold  and  rapid  action  of  England  produced  an 

>red  to  secure  the  extension  of  Italian  outburst  of  angry  denunciation  in  Italy  similar 

in  various  ways,  and  been  repeatedly  to  that  called  forth  the  year  before  by  French 

to  withdraw  from  an  untenable  posi-  operations  in  Tunis.   If  the  apathy  of  Germany 

bile  at  home  it  has  allowed  the  Irre-  continues,  and  England  is  permitted  to  take 

and  Anti -Clerical    Radicals  to    com-  full  possession  of  Egypt,  Italy  will  perhaps 

8    it    by    their    inadequately    rebuked  awaken  from  her  dream   of  empire  and  dis- 

8.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  cover  that,  in  spite  of  her  expensive  arma  ments 

)n   over  the  French  seizure  of  Tunis  she  is  a  great  power  only  on  sufferance.     By 

ill  acute.    The  Italians,  in  their  desire  the  settlement  of  the  Papal  question,  without 

^rnal  expansion,  had  first  cast  their  eyes  the  sacrifice  of  unity  or  liberal  institutions,  by 

ania,  where  their  consular  agents  were  calling  all  her  citizens  into  her  political  coun- 

usy  preparing  the  way  for  Italian  an-  cils,  and  by  reducing  the  burden  of  military 

ns  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adri-  expenditure,  Italy  can  not  only  develop  her 

(¥ben  the  Berlin  Congress  commissioned  internal  resources  and  improve  the  material 

.  to  take  possession  of  Bosnia  and  Her-  condition  of  her  people,  but  extend  her  com- 

[%  the  idea  of  *' compensation  "  for  Italy  raerce  in  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world 

^sted  in  the  press,  while  the  Irreden-  without  the  aid  of  cannon  and  protectorates, 

gings  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Trenti-  There  is  no  people  in  Europe  with  equal  facul- 

ia,  and  Dalmatio,  were  agitated  afresh,  ties  for  endurance,  economy,  application  to  de- 

Corti,  the  then  Minister  for  Foreign  tails,  and  all  the  practical  elements  of  success, 

was  wise  enough  to  avoid  exposing  when  not  misled  by  impracticable  illusions. 
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The  Government  has  pursned  ft  scheme  for  should  he  imposed  on  imports  from  coimtria 

extending  Italian  commerce   in  East  Africa,  which  subject  Italian  products  to  diilertDtul  i 

ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.     In  treatment. 

1870  the  head  of  the  Kubattino  Steam  Navi-  Lkoislation. — The  extension  of  the  suffrage 
gation  Company  purchased  a  strip  of  coast  in  which  was  passed  in  1881  was  supplemented 
the  bay  of  Assab,  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  east-  before  the  close  of  the  session  by  the  change 
ern  coast  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-  of  the  mode  of  elections  to  the  scrutin  de  liite^ 
el-Mandeb.  In  June  the  Chambers  passed  a  or  collective  ticket,  which  was  adopted  br  s 
bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  acquire  the  vote  of  286  to  183.  The  completion  of  the 
territorial  rights  purchased  by  Rubaftino  from  Government  project  for  electoral  reform  wai 
the  native  chiefs,  and  establish  a  colony  there,  the  only  important  result  of  the  session.  With 
The  law  exempts  the  colony  from  taxation  for  this  accomplished,  and  the  arr.ingemcDts  for 
thirty  years,  makes  the  port  free  to  all  the  the  return  to  specie  payments  made  and  for 
world,  and  empowers  the  Government  to  grant  the  needed  revision  of  the  tax  system  under 
concessions  of  land  to  Italians,  natives,  or  way,  Mancini  announced  in  the  royal  ad« 
strangers.  The  Mussulman  laws  are  to  be  ad-  dress  at  the  reopening  of  Parliament  the  in- 
ministered  to  Mohammedans,  and  Italian  laws  auguration  of  important  projects  of  social 
to  Europeans.     The  Government  proceeded  to  reform. 

establish  the  trading  colony.    England  raised  a        Publto  Events.— The  death  of  Garibaldi  in 

question  as  to  the  ri<rhts  acquired  by  the  Ital-  June  called  forth  an  exhibition  of  national  re- 

ian   Government.     The  Porte  claimed  suze-  gret  and  gratitude  which  has  not  been  equaled 

rainty  over  the  African  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the  departure  of  any  man  of  modem  time, 

and  the  Khedive  asserted  these  powers  by  del-  In  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  thebodj 

egation  from  the  Porte.    England  had  herself  of  Garibaldi  was  not  burned,  as  he  requested, 

purchased  temtorial  rights  in  these  regions  but  was  given  a  state  funeral.     The  celebnr 

from  the  native  chiefs,  but  afterward,  when  tion,  on  March  81st,  of  the  anniversary  of  tba 

the  Khedive,  Ismail,  seized  upon  territories  of  Sicilian  Vespers,  was  the  occasion  of  another 

the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  she  recognized  the  as-  of  these  demonstrative  exhibitions  of  patriot- 

sumed  sovereignty  of  Egypt  over  the  east  coast  ism.    The  Republicans  and  Irredentists  were  on- 

of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  ninth  parallel  of  lati-  usually  noisy  in  1882.     The  crime  of  Overdank, 

tude.     After  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  Eng-  which  he  expiated  in  Trieste  (see  Austbu), 

land  induced  the  Khedive  to  revive  his  claim  was  made  the  subject  of  political  denjonstra- 

of  jurisdiction  over  this  region  in  order  to  ex-  tions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    The  pre^a 

act  conditions  from  Italy  with  respect  to  this,  and  the  public  elevated  the  executed  conspira- 

her  first  colonial  establishment.     The  extent  tor  into  a  national  hero.    The  Austrian  envoy 

of  the  territory  acquired  was  also  called   in  to  the  Papal  court.  Count  Paar,  was  attacked ia 

question.    Italy  was  fain  to  agree  to  the  de-  the  street  by  a  man  named  Valeriani.    Though 

mands  of  the  British  Government,  which  were  the  Radicals  applaude<l  this  double  insult  ia 

that  no  fortifications  or  military  forces  should  Austria  and  to  the  Church,  the  Govemmenl 

be  maintained  in  the  colony,  that  a  large  por-  proceeded  more  vigorously  to  suppress  thesa 

tion  of  the  acquired  territory  should  be  relin-  dangerous  manifestations,  confiscating  nevs- 

quished,  and  a  corollary  with  reference  to  the  papers  and  arresting  agitators, 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Northeastern  Italy  was  visited  in  the  an- 

The  commercial  treaties  with  England,  Ger-  tumn  by  devastating  floods  like  thoee  whicb 

many,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  were  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  in  TjroU 

extended  until  June  30,  1888.    A  resolution  Verona  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Adige  were 

was  adopted  recommending  that  they  should  inundated.    The  sufferers  were  relieved  by  aid 

not  be  prolonged  after  that  date,  and  that,  if  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  tbc 

arrangements  could  not  be  made  like  those  crops,  the  mills,  and  houses  of  large  tracts  oi 

with  France  and  Austria,  retaliatory  duties  country  were  destroyed. 


JAMES,  He^ry,  died  at  his  home  in  Cam-  "  Lectures  and  Miscellanies."    Professor  ViD- 

bridge,  Mass.,  on  December  18th,  at  the  age  iam  James,  of  Harvard,  and  the  well-knowm 

of  seventy-one  years.     He  was  a  graduate  of  novelist,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  are  his  sons. 

Union   College,  and   studied    at  the   Prince-  JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  TheM- 

ton  Theological  School,  though  he  never  en-  preme  power  resides  in  the  Tenno,  or  Emperor, 

tered  the  ministry.    He  is  chiefly  known  as  usually  called  the  Mikado,  whoactsthninghaa 

an  able  and  brilliant  writer  upon  theological  executive  ministry.     The  reigning  Emperor  ii 

and  allied  themes,  his  chief  works  being  **Mor-  Mutsu  Hito,  bom  November  3,  1852,  whosnc- 

alism  and  Christianity,"  **  The  Church  of  Christ  ceeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  in  1867.  Th« 

not  an  Ecolesiasticism,"  *'Tlie  Nature  of  Evil,"  succession  is  limited  to  the  four  imperial  fami- 

"  Christianity  the    Logic  of    Creation,"   and  lies  known  as  the  Shi  Shinno,  and  usually  de- 
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i  npon  the  most  distinguished  or  powerful 
re  of  the  Emperor.    The  throne  has  often 
filled  by  a  woman,  but  she  must  take  a 
u(],  who  must  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
hou33s.     The  government  is  constituted 
t  on  European  models,  the  Mikado  ruling 
;ordaace  with  the  counsels  of  his  regu- 
ippointad  advisers.     These  are  the  Min- 
whish  was  established  in  imitation  of 
•3aQ  cabinQts;  the  Council  of  State,  of  an 
lite  number  of  members;  and  the  Sen- 
):npos3d  of  thirty-two  members,  most  of 
I  are  persons  who  have  filled  high  posts. 
rst  president  of  the  Oouncil  of  Ministers 
idjo,  the  83eond  Prince  Arisugawa,  the 
Iwakura.     The  ministers  at  the  head  of 
Querent  departments  are :  Foreign  Affairs, 
;  interior,  Yaniada ;  Finance,  Matsuka- 
'ar,  OyaTia;  Marine,  Kawamura;  Agri- 
a  and  Commerce,  Saigo ;  Public  Works, 
i;  Justice,  O^i;  Instruction,   Fukuoka; 
ial  Household,  Tukudaida;  Postmaster- 
al,  Nomura. 

5A.  AND  PopuLATio:!. — ^The  area  and  pop- 
a  of  Japan,  on  January  1,  1880,  were  as 


a  population  of  114,978;  Kanazawa,  in  1877, 
108,263  ;  Hiroshima,  75,760 ;  Yokohama,  in 
187a,  67,499.  There  are  forty  otiier  towns  of 
over  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  post-offices,  in  1880,  was 
4,377.  The  number  of  letters  carried  was 
34,627,343  ;  of  postal-cards,  17,345,212  ;  of 
newspapers,  14,266,795 ;  total  number  of  mis- 
sives, 68,944,782,  against  55,775,206  in  1878- 
'79.  The  receipts  amounted  to  $1,173,692; 
the  expenses  to  $1,091,900. 

The  length  of  telegraph  in  operation,  ih  1882, 
was  8,929  miles ;  of  wires,  9,345  miles.  The 
number  of  dispatches  forwarded,  in  1881,  was 
1,272,756. 

The  total  length  of  railroads  in  operation 
was  about  100  miles,  consisting  of  short  lines 
connecting  Tokio  with  the  port  of  Yokohama, 
Osaka  with  Hiogo  and  Kioto,  and  the  latter 
place  with  Otsu,  besides  a  line  on  the  Island  of 
Yeso,  between  Otarunai  and  Sapporo. 

CoMMEBOE. — The  total  imports  and  exports 
for  the  last  six  years  reported  were  as  follow : 


YEAR. 


r  • 


rSLANDS. 


or  Nippon 

I.  

ishima,  Awa4ji,  Oki,  and  Sado 

4l  Japanese  islands 

itl  Carilcs 

sics 

al  empire 


80,43.'} 

14,89S 
IMS 

9m 


Itoportt. 


Exports. 


$82,(91,000 

$28,864,000 

88,834392 

26,259,419 

2^{H)0,M1 

22,866,703 

28,969,004 

27.578,851 

28,174,194 

17,917,845 

14,076,988 

13,491,480 

number  of  males  was  18,210,500;  of 
$3,  17,714,813.     The  density  of  the  popu- 

is  325  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  on 
pane^e  islands,  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
rlands,  and  244  for  the  whole  empire, 
•ut  the  same  as  in  Italy. 

population  of  the  empire,  on  the  1st  of 
ry,  1881,  is  stated  to  be  36,357,212,  clas- 
accM)rding  to  rank  as  follows :  Emperor 
araily,  5  ;    royal  house,  84 ;    Kazokou, 

Shizokoa,  1,933,832 ;  Heimin,  34,415,- 
md  4,753  persons  whose  class  is  not 
L  The  number  of  Ainos,  or  aborigines 
Island  of  Yeso,  is  estimated  by  the  most 

travelers  at  only  about   17,000.     The 
)r  of  foreigners  residing  in  Japan  in  1879 
eported  as  2,398  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
ind  3,619  Cliinamen. 
city  of  Tokio  had,  in  1878,  796.785  inhab- 

and,  with  the  suburbs,  1,064,833.  The 
ition  of  the  city  was  returned,  in  1879, 
,510,  and,  in  1881,  that  of  the  city  and 
)an  districts  as  1,140,566.  The  next 
;  citv  is  Osaka,  the  population  of  which 
turned,  in  1881,  as  291,086.  Kioto  had 
0  inhabitants  in  1877.  Kagoshima,  the 
>al  city  of  the  Satsuma  Province,  has 
en  enumerated.    Nagoya  had,  in  1880, 


1879 

1878 

Popalatlon.       1877 

1876 

27,242,847     \l^ 

5.212,997  

2,618,142 

^^'^^^^^  The  staple  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics.  The  imports  of  European  cotton 
goods  in  1879  amounted  to  $12,112,000, 
against  $12,739,000  in  1878 ;  of  woolen  goods, 
$4,172,000,  against  $4,637,000;  of  cotton  and 
woolen  mixed,  $1,308,000,  against  $1,156,000. 
The  imports  of  metals  amounted  to  $1,645,- 
000;  of  miscellaneous  merchandise,  $8,288,- 
000 ;  of  Asiatic  products  (sugar,  cotton,  etc.), 
$5,106,000.  The  exports  of  staple  articles  for 
1879  and  the  preceding  year  are  given  in 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  following  table : 


86,451,257 

168,855 

810,545 

156 


85,925,813 


EXPORTS. 

KawBllk 

Bilk  cocoonB 

Tea 

Copper 

Tobacco 

Yei;:etable-wftz 

Camphor 

Coal 

Dried  flsh 

Klce , 

Various  merchandise  . . 

Total 


i8r9. 


1878. 


11,148 

8,995 

583 

683 

7,446 

4,413 

SH 

866 

142 

108 

881) 

1(»6 

4^7 

810 

755 

857 

1,28S 

1,081 

1.029 

4,642 

4..332 

4,^48 

28,864 


26,259 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  is  divided 
mainly  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  American  share  being  less  than 
half  as  great  as  the  British. 

Of  992  vessels,  of  1,101,602  a gcrregate  ton- 
nage, entering  Japanese  ports  in  1879,  286,  of 
464,346  tons,  were  Japanese;  408,  of  351,144 
tons,  British;  153, of  191,488  tons,  American; 
29,  of  44,286  tons,  French ;  and  87,  of  37,034 
tons,  German. 
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Army  and  Navy. — Universal  and  obligatory 
military  service  was  introduced  by  an  edict  of 
1876 ;  but  exemptions  for  various  causes  or 
for  a  money  price,  which  is  fixed  at  $270,  are 
allowed.  By  the  reorganization  of  the  array 
in  1879  the  military  forces  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  corresponding  to  the  military 
organization  of  the  German  Empire :  1.  The 
active  army,  recruited  by  lot  from  all  able- 
bodied  young  men  as  they  reach  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  time  of  service  being  three  years. 
The  jftjtive  army  comprises  the  army  of  the 
line  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  is  com- 
posed of  picked  men  from  the  line  regiments 
who  have  served  six  months,  and  who  remain 
three  years  longer  in  active  service.  2.  The 
active  army  reserve,  formed  of  the  soldiers 
who  have  served  their  time  in  the  active  army ; 
they  remain  three  years  in  the  reserve,  and  are 
called  out  to  drill  a  short  time  every  year.  8. 
The  Landwehr,  which  is  trained  in  military 
exercises  annually.  4.  The  Landsturm,  com- 
posed of  all  between  seventeen  and  forty  years 
of  age  who  are  not  in  the  active  army  or  the 
reserve ;  they  are  to  be  called  out  in  the  case 
of  invasion  when  the  active  army  and  reserves 
are  already  in  the  field.  According  to  the 
new  law,  advancement  to  the  grade  of  officers 
depends  on  merit  and  intelligence.  The  Guard 
consists  of  2  re^ments  of  infantry,  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  a  division  of  artillery.  The 
army  of  the  line  is  composed  of  14  regiments 
containing  3  battalions  of  4  companies  each  of 
infantry,  2  squadrons  of  cavalry;  9  divisions 
of  artillery,  each  containing  2  batteries  of  6 
cannon;  9  companies  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
9  of  engineers.  The  effective  in  1880  was  as 
follows : 


YRAR. 

Reeefpta. 

Ezpendiiara. 

1676-'77 

$59,481,036 
52,44<,8(^ 
61,fe62,iu9 

S59^'^9&6 

Is77- 78 

4^J^494 

lS78-'79 

tt).615,M 

ARMY. 

footlcg. 

War 

footing. 

Infantry  616  battalions) 

86.106 

607 
8.2'6 
1,570 

510 

ftS8 
18,478 

41,8«! 
667 

Cavalry  (8  Bouadrons) 

Artillery  (120  (funs) 

S.SOO 

EniriDetfrs  (10  comDanies) 

1,^40 

Train  (6  platoons) 

680 

Ministry  of  War,  staff,  etc 

688 

Uendarmorle  and  police 

18,478 

Total 

61,680 

68,160 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  June  SO,  1881,  is  taken  in  the  budget 
estimate  as  $59,933,507.  The  estimates  for 
1882-'83  place  the  total  at  $66,814,122.  Of 
the  estimated  receipts  $42,945,85^  come  from 
the  land-tax,  afad  $10,512,806  from  the  tax  on 
the  manufacture  of  sak^  and  other  alcoholic 
liquors.  Only  $2,600,380  are  derived  from  cns- 
toms  duties.  The  net  profits  of  the  railroads, 
mines,  mint,  and  other  public  undertakinga, 
are  estimated  at  $2,001,166.  Of  the  ex])€Ddi- 
tures  $23,293,204  are  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  $15,055,592  for  interest,  and  $8,237,612 
for  liquidation.  The  civil  list  and  appanagee 
amount  to  $1,398,785.  The  sum  of  $1,200,- 
000  is  set  aside  as  a  reserve  against  faroinea. 
The  expenditures  for  the  military  are  $8,606,- 
872;  for  the  navy,  $3,161,692;  for  justice, 
$2,070,556;  for  provincial  administratioo,  $4,- 
185,081 ;  for  police,  $2,888,032.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  receives 
$1,000,300.  Among  the  extraorduaary  expen- 
ditures are  $5,260,000  reserved  as  a  fund  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  $703,100 
for  industrial  undertakings. 

There  is  a  large  domestic  debt  and  a  small 
foreign  debt.  The  lutter  was  raised  in  Eng- 
land, and  consisted  originally  of  a  9  per  cent 
loan  issued  in  1870,  of  £1,000,000,  and  a  loan 
of  £2,400,000,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest, 
which  was  placed  in  1875,  at  the  price  of  92f 
By  the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund  the  entire 
foreign  debt  had  been  reduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1882  to  £2,134,700.  The  home  debt 
stood  in  July,  1880,  as  follows : 

LOANS  AT—  Am-oBl. 

Fonr  per  cent |1 1,1 52,fifl 

Five  per  cint 4M14Mft 

Blx  per  cent ii,m,4S6 

Beven  per  cent 108.181,080 

Elpht  per  cent 12.245.K3 

Ten  per  cent. 9.098,(88 


Witboat  interest 


$229.159,«15 
.      9,211.TI« 


The  navy  consists  of  31  vessels  with  196 
guns,  including  five  ironclads,  one  of  which  is 
a  frigate  with  casemates,  one  a  turret-ship,  and 
three  corvettes. 

Finance.— The  budget  for  1879-'80  places 
the  total  revenue  at  55,651,379  yen,  or  dollars, 
and  the  total  expenditures  at  the  same  amount. 
(The  gold  yen,  which  is  the  unit  of  account, 
is  almost  identical  in  value  with  the  American 
gold  dollar.  The  silver  yen  is  the  same  in 
weight  and  fineness  with  the  Mexican  dollar, 
and  is  exactly  equal  in  value  to  the  American 
trade-dollar.  The  paper  yen,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  quantity  in  circulation,  is  at  a  dis- 
count usually  ranging  from  26  to  30  per  cent.) 
The  total  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  pre- 
ceding three  years  were  as  follow : 


Total t388,8M,«9I 

Paper  money  in  circulaUon 108,6S*,2('4 

Total  home  debt |847,0M^5 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  Japanese 
islands  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  tillable  plains,  inclusive  of  the  cultivated 
mountain-vales,  form  only  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  area.  Mountain  and  valley  alter- 
nate constantly,  the  only  considerable  plains 
being  the  alluvial  bottom-lands  at  the  montba 
of  the  larger  rivers. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  of  these  islands 
have  not  yet  been  examined  to  any  extent. 
There  are  eighteen  active  and  a  mnch  greater 
number  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Earthquakes  are 
of  continual  Occurrence,  but  destructive  con- 
vulsions do  not  happen  oftener  than  once  is 
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rears  on  the  average.  Thermal  springs  evergreen  oak.  The  bamboo  reed  is  the 
:ered  all  over  the  empire,  and  occur  in  product  of  artificial  culture,  and  is  not  raised, 
?raote  from  the  active  volcanoes.  They  except  in  spots,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Yeddo. 
ited  by  hundreds.  Sulphur  and  neutral  The  indigenous  Cycas  revoluta  must  bo  pro- 
predominate,  while  decided  chalybe-  tected  at  Tokio  by  straw  bands  from  the  wintry 
alkaline  springs  are  exceptional.     The  frosts. 

temperature  of  40-60°  C.  is  common ;  According  to  the  seventh  annual  report  of 

e,  notably  the  sulphur-baths,  reach  the  the  Minister  of  Education,  there  are  28,025 

temperature.    The  Hakone  Mountains,  common  schools,  of  which  16,710  are  public 

'eninsnlas  of  Idju  and  Atami,  are  par-  and  the  remainder  private,  an  increase  of  1,816 

rich  in  hot  springs.  and  125  respectively  within  the  year.  There 
gical  explorations  have,  until  a  recent  are,  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  primary 
,tion,  which  has  been  confided  to  Ger-  and  kindergarten  schools.  The  law  of  1872 
ilogists,  been  confined  to  researches  for  provided  for  the  gradual  establishment  of 
lin^rals.  Gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  tin,  68,000  elementary  schools.  Of  the  5,251,807 
1  lead  are  present  in  no  great  quanti-  children  of  school  age,  40  per  cent  are  now  re- 
t  copper  and  antimony  are  abundant,  ceiving  instruction.  In  the  31  public  and  858 
1  and  iron  have  been  found  in  large  private  middle  schools  20,000  pupils  are  in- 
5s.  Coal-beds  have  been  discovered  in  structed.  The  zeal  for  knowledge  attracts 
is  parts  of  the  country,  but  principally  hundreds  of  students  to  the  house  of  a  priv^ite 
Isknd  of  Yesso.  They  are  not  very  master,  famed  for  thought  and  erudition,  espe- 
)r  of  the  best  quality,  but  contain  all  cially  in  European  culture,  and  is  comparable 
I  from  the  oldest  anthracite  to  the  most  only  to  that  displayed  in  Europe  at  the  tim6 
ituminous  deposits.  Petroleum  is  ob-  of  the  revival  of  letters.  The  most  famous  of 
)  sdveral  provinces,  but  not  in  sufiicient  these  leaders  of  youth  is  Fukusawa,  of  Tokio, 
es  to  supply  the  home  demand.  author  of  many  treatises  on  political  and  social 
iiraate  of  Japan,  allowing  for  the  wide  subjects  and  translations  from  European  Ian- 
i'.e  in  latitude  between  the  northern  guages.  His  students  fill  many  important 
ithern  portions  of  the  itdand  empire,  offices  in  the  state.  Some  of  them  have  estab- 
tially  regulated  by  the  monsoons.  It  lished  a  newspaper,  in  which  they  criticise  the 
i  character  from  the  warm,  moist  south  acts  of  the  Government  with  vigor  and  acu- 
f  the  summer  and  the  cold  and  raw  men.  There  are  112  daily  newspapers  and  132 
id  northwest  winds  of  the  winter.  The  periodical  journals,  with  an  annual  circulation 
d  west  coasts  vary  considerably  in  of  33,500,000  copies.  The  direction  of  the  ex- 
character.  The  coast-lands  on  the  traordinary  intellectual  activity  existing  in  Ja- 
and  Japan  Seas  resemble  the  opposite  pan  is  revealed  in  the  character  of  the  books 
the  Asiatic  Continent  in  their  hot  and  licensed  to  be  printed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
immer  and  long  and  relatively  cold  ment.    In  1881,  545  works  on  political  subjects 

while  the  other  side  of  the  islands,  were  issued,  against  281  in  1880;  255  on  law, 
le  influence  of  the  Kuro  Si  wo,  is  char-  against  207.  In  the  natural  sciences  and  math- 
1  by  cooler  summers  and  milder  winters  ematics  there  was  a  decrease,  in  the  latter,  from 
constant  moisture  throughout  the  year.  116  to  107  only.  Books  on  ethical  subjects  in- 
ter is  so  severe  as  to  limit  the  period  creased  from  32  to  93 ;  on  historical  subjects, 
ation  for  most  plants  to  five  months  in  from  196  to  276 ;  on  poetry  and  poetical  works, 
o  six  months  in  middle,  and  to  seven  from  491  to  556 ;  on  drawing  and  writing,  from 
of  the  year  in  southern  Japan;  the  127  to  839;  on  engineering,  from  8  to  28;  on 
of  even  the  evergreen  trees  is  inter-  commerce,  from  70  to  118.    School-books  are 

Even  in  the  south  vegetation  is  still  more  numerous  than  any  other  class,  704  hav- 

;kward  in  April;  but  in  the  beginning  ing  been  published,  4  less  than  the  preceding 

commences  the  luxuriant  and  rapid  year.     There  were  266  journals  founded  in 

nent  of  a  flora  which  is  tropical  in  its  1880,  of  which  47  succumbed.     Of  the  149 

n  and  variety.     The  rich  and  strange  new  newspapers  started  in  1881  only  35  sur- 

lora  of  Japan  deserves  the  attention  vived.     Only  one  paper  of  the  415  started  in 

otanists  have  given  to  it.   The  Japanese  the  two  years  was  suf)pressed  by  the  Govern- 

^es,  by  their  careful  descriptions  and  ment.     The  total  number  of  works  published 

s  of  plants,  which  they  were  prompted  in  1881  was  4,910,  against  3,792  in  1880.    Very 

by  their  national  love  of  flowers  and  many  are  translations  or  adaptations  from  Eu- 

r  cultivation   of   the  ancient  Chinese  ropean  or  American  books, 

art,  have  assisted  the  systematic  bota-  Foreign  Relations. — Japan,  like  China,  is 

isiderably  to  understand  these  peculiar  bound  in  its  commercial  treaties  with  Western 

hich  throw  a  new  light  on  the  questions  nations,  under  the  lead  of  England,  by  harsh 

ievelopment  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  restrictions  as  to  tlie  amount  of  duties  it  is 

geo^rraphical  distribution  of  plants,  allowed  to  impose  upon  imports.    The  Tokio 

latic  paradoxes  are  exaggerated  in  the  statesmen  have  endeavored  for  one  or  two 

illustration  of  the  bamboo  and  the  years  to  secure  a  relaxation  of  these  conditions 

awing  side  by  side  with  the  fir  and  the  in  order  to  raise  the  larger  revenues  which  are 
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necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  forced  pa-  don.    From  1853  to  1858  he  was  assa 

per  currency,  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  Royal  Mint  in  Sydney,  Australia.    H 

and  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  in-  his  leisure  to  scientiQc  observations, 

ternal  reforms  which  have  been  undertaken  by  of  which  was  "Data concerning  the  ( 

the  Government.     Having  appealed  in  vain  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand."     Ket 

the  British  Government  for  the  revision  of  tlie  England,  he  completed  his  studies  i 

treaties,  they  propose  to  call  a  conference  at  sity  College,  graduating  with  honon 

Berne  between  representatives  of  Japan  and  coming  a  Fellow.     In  1866  he  was 

of  the  European  states  to  agree  upon  a  com-  Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy,  ai 

mon  basis  for  new  treaty  arrangements.     The  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy,  in  0 

commercial  concessions  granted,  through  the  lege,  Manchester.     He  published  h 

violent  proceedings  of  Commodore  Perry,  to  date  works  which  established  his  1 

the    United  States  in    1854,    were   promptly  thinker,  a  treatise  on  the  *' Value 

taken  advantage  of  by  England,  which,  how-  one  on  the  "Theory  of  Political  Econ< 

ever,   demanded  far  harsher  conditions  from  one  on  the  "Coal  Question."     In 

the  intimidated  Shogun.    Instead  of  the  gen-  work  he  took  the  ground  that  the  c* 

eral  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  in  Great  Britain  would  eventually  b 

Commodore  Perry's  treaty,  the  treaty  extract-  hausted.    His  theory  excited  so  mu 

ed  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1858  restricts  the  tariff  on  sion  that  a  royal  commission  was  ap] 

cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  to  5  per  cent,  investigate  the  subject.     Anothtr  wc 

The  case  of  O' Neil,  tried  for  murder  and  con-  earlier  period  treated  of  "Pure  Lo| 

victed  of  manslaughter  by  the  United  States  Logic  of  Quality."    After  his  conne< 

consul  at  Hiogo,  and  afterward  pardoned  by  Owens  College  he  published  in  1869 

the  President,  called  up  in  Congress  the  ques-  stitution  of  Similars  the  True  Princif 

tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  confer-  soning";    in  1870,    "Elementary  1 

ring,  in  virtue  of  treaty  arrangements,  criminal  Logic";  in  1871,  the  "Theory  of  Polit 

jurisdiction  on  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  min-  omy  " ;  in  1874,  the  "  Principles  of  1 

isters  in  Japan,  China,  and  other  countries  of  and,  subsequently,  "  Money  and  the 

the  East.     Murders  are  almost  never  punished  ism  of  Exchange."    In  1876  he  left  O 

by  these  extra-territorial  courts,  because  uni-  lege  to  take  the  professorship  of  Polit 

versal  feeling  demands  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  omy  in  University  College,  London. 

JEVONS,  William  Stanley,  English  econo-  before  his  death  he  gave  up  professo 

mist,  was  drowned  w^hile  bathing  in  the  sea,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  writinj 

near  St. Leonard's,  on  August  13th.    Professor  "Principles  of  Science"  were  ex()o 

Jevons  was  the  son  of  an  iron-merchant,  and  logical  theories,  which  were  a  devel 

was  born  September  1,  1835.     His  mother  was  the  mathematical  method  first  applied 

the  daughter  of  the  author  "William  Roscoe,  The  "Theory  of  Political  Economy; 

and  herself  wrote  poetry.     Her  son  was  edu-  application  of  the  same  methods  of 

cated  in  the  Mechanics^  Institution  High-School  to  economics,  and  embodies  his  ripe! 

at  Liverpool  and  at  University  College,  Lon-  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  sc 
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KANSAS.    State  Government. — The  State  nave  been  prosperous  and  remunerative,  ^ 

officers  'during  the  year  were  as  follow  :  Gov-  ^^  ^°  ^*^"-ly  awarded.    All  busine* 

T  ,      Ti   cjx    T  u      r>        tv            T  •     4.^  reasonably  productive,  while  the  materia] 

ernor,  John  P.  St  John  Repubhcan  ;  Lieuten-  ^i.^  ^^^^  has  steadily  and  fairly  increased,  i 

ant-Governor,    D.    W.    Finney;    Secretary    of  strates  in  an  eminent  and  satisfactory  m 

State,  James  Smith ;  Treasurer,  John  Francis ;  our  State,  while  yet  in  it8  infancy,  is  capal 

Auditor,  P.  J.  Bonebrake;  Attorney-General,  velopment  that  wUl  surprise  the  thougl 

W    A    Tr^hnafnn'    A/Hnfont  ao«Arol    P   ^   'SlrJ  Create  wondcr  and  admiration  in  the  mm 

W.  A.  Johnston  ,  Adjutant-Cxeneral,  P.  S.  No-  ^j^^ ^  appreciate  the  grand  development 

ble ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  ^nd  contemplate  its  capabUities  for  the  fut 

C.  Speer ;  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  j 

F.  D.  Coburn  ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Orrin  shows  in  his  report  that  our  wheat-crop  wj 

T.  Welch  ;  State  Librarian,  H.  J.  Dennis.    Jii-  000,000  bushels   worth  over  f  24,000,00^ 

J.  .          o                r>     ^     r^l  •  fi  J     4.'         Aiu  «♦  157,000,000  bushels ofcom,  worth  ncarlv  | 

diciary.  Supreme  Court ;  Chief-Justice,  Albert  ^-^^  ^  ;.^i^g  ^^.  ^^^  ^jg^eal  'crops  alone  ovc 

II.  Horton  ;  Associate  Justices,  David  J.  Brewer  ooo,  and  a  total  value  of  all  farm  products  ol 

and  D.  M.  Valentine.  620.93,  while  our   live-stock    interots  r 

General  Condition.— Referring  to  the  gen-  ca»h  value  of  $83,874,530  making  a  shov 

eral  condition  of  the  Stare  at  the  close  of  the  JX^J^^^*^  ""^ ''"''  ^''"''^  ^^^  ^""^  ""^ 

year,  the  new  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  ^ 

Legislature,  says:  Finances. — The  cash  in  the  Treas 

An  abundant  harvest  has  rewarded  the  husband-  ^^osp  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  \ 

man  for  his  labor;  the  stock  interests  of  the  State  76,  belonging  to  the  several  funds  aa 
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Qaenii«T«m# $215,188  23  were  $558,076.18,  leavinga  balance  on  hand, 

ffigSS  *!":::::::;.:::::::::::::::::;::::  i^^iwi  Juiy  i,  1882,  of  $100,953.01.  The  sum  coi- 

laierest  ftind 74,88122  lected  by  the  several  school  districts  of  the 

J3«^;SL{!^:::::;;::::::;:;::::;:::  KSS  state  by  direct  taxation  for  educational  pur- 

Sonnai  School  permanent  ftind  . .  8,578  71  poses  durinfif  the  Same  period  amounted  to 

Sonnai  School  Interest  ftind .J'S?  S  $2,791,825.85— making  the  total  amount  ex- 

UolTeHtr  permanent  fund 10,695  82  jj^.i  r^  ii« 

UaiTersity  intereat  fund 6  767  M  pcuded  for  the  support  01  common  schools  in 

5«iJ«»<lftind 7,883  flo  that  time  of  $3,350,002.03. 

^^ • ?!?-??        The  State  University  permanent  fund,  at  the 

"^"^ $«»4^28  76  c]ogg  of  ^|,g  flg^l  yg^r,  amounted  to  $48,723.- 

In  addition  to  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  the  59,  of  which  amount  $10,690.82  was  cash  in 

nuking  fund  contained  United  States  and  State  the  Treasury,   and  $38,027.17  in  State  and 

boads  to  the  amount  of  $218,125.     The  State  school-district  bonds.    The  income  from  the  in- 

debt  falling  due  in  July,  1883,  amounts  to  $61,-  vested  fund,  together  with  the  interest  on  the 

800,  of  which  $32,000  is  now  in  the  sinking  unpaid  principal  of  university  bonds  sold,  for 

fond,  $16,000  is  held  by  the  permanent  school  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1882,  amounted 

fand,  $800  by  the  State  University  fund,  $3,-  to  $12,106.05,  to  which  should  be  added  the 

700  by  the  State  Normal  School  fund,  and  balance  of  the  interest  fund  in  the  Treasury, 

t8,900  by  individuals.     On  the  1st  of  July,  July  1, 1882,  viz.,  $518 — making  a  sum  total  of 

1984,  $189,675  falls  due,  and  of  this  amount  $12,624.05.     Of  this  amount  there  was  drawn 

$2,125  is  held  by  the  sinking  fund,  $47,425  by  from  the  Treasury  during  that  period  the  sum 

the  permanent  school  fund,  and  $140,425  by  of  $5,851.05,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  to  the 

individuals.     The  income  to  the  sinking  funds  credit  of  the  State  University  interest  fund 

from  interest  on  investments  and  from  the  on  July  1, 1882,  of  $6,767.99.    The  direct  ap- 

present  rate  of  taxation  will  be  8mple  to  meet  propriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 

these  obligations.  support  of  this  institution  for  the  two  years 

The  next  bonds  fall  due  on  the  1st  of  July,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $64,000.12.    Of  this 

1886,  at  which  date  $100,000  mature ;  these,  amount  $63,826.79  was  drawn  from  the  Treas- 

however,  can  be  provided  for  by  the  Legisla-  ury,  to  which  should  be  added  the  sum  of  $5,- 

tare  of  1885.  851.06  interest  fund  expended — making  a  total 

The  present  rate  of  taxation  of  four  tenths  of  $69,697.85. 
of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  to  pay  interest  on        The  permanent  fund  of  the  State  Normal 

the  bonded  debt,  will  prove  sutficient  to  meet  School  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 

all  liabilities.  1882,  amounted  to  $35,073.71,  $26,475  of  which 

The  permanent  school  fund,  in  addition  to  is  invested  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Kansas 

the  $187,769  cash  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  and  school-district  bonds.     The  balance,  $8,- 

ofthe  fiscal  year,  contained  $2,280,121.07  in  578.71,  is  cash  in  the  Treasury.     The  income 

United  States,  State,  and  school  district  bonds,  to  this  fund  from  July  1, 1880,  to  June  30, 1882, 

This  fund  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  further  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $20,308.07,  derived 

legislation  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  from  the  interest  on  bonds  and  interest  on  the 

iU  jadicious  investment.    For  the  past  four  unpaid  principal  of  sales  of  Normal  School 

Tears  a  tax  of  one  half  mill  on  the  dollar  has  lands.    The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legis- 

been  annually  levied  for  the  purpose  of  build-  lature  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  the 

log  the  State  Capitol.     *^  I  would  suggest,^'  two  years  ending  June  30,  1882,  amounted  to 

says  the  Governor,  **  that  this  tax  be  discon-  the  sum  of  $86,729.09,  of  which  $17,979.09 

turned,  and  that  authority  be  given  to  bor-  was  paid  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  en- 

fow,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  be  found  dowment  and  income  funds,  and  the  balance 

necessary  to  successfully  carry  on  the  work,  for  buildings  and  experiments, 
from  the  uninvested  school  fund,  paying  in-        The  following  is  a  financial  statement  of  the 

terest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  an-  Ilenitentiary  for  the  two  years :  • 

nom."    The  amount  subject  to  investment  will  ckaheamin^s  IPQ.'Sisw 

won  be  $350,000.  roal  furnished  state  instltntlons*///////////.  *.'.'..     12,691  81 

The  Legislature  of  1879  discontinued  the  improvements  and  buUding. •    is,467  25 

l«vy  of  a  direct  tax  for  school  purposes,  hence         Toui  eaminj^s $120,702  50 

since  that  data  the  annual  school  fund  has  been         Toui  expenditurea 120,045  99 


derived  wholly  from  the  interest  upon  the  in- 
vested permanent  school  fund,  including  inter- 


Balance  in  fiiTor  of  prison $656  51 

est  in  Th^ unpaid  principdo'f'sch^      lands        '^^?  ^^^^  assessed  value  of  the  railroad  prop- 


8old,  and  the  fifty-dollar  tax  on  foreign  insur-  ^^^^  ^"  *^®  ^^ate  is  $25,088,156.46;  average 

MM  companies  doing  business  in  the  State.  P®^  ™^®'  $6,786.43 ;  gross  earnings,  estimated, 

This  income  from  June  30,  1880,  to  June  30,  $4^,000,000.                      ^      ,        ^    . 

1882,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $542,928.70,  to  ,  ^  "®  extent  and  assessed  value  of  tlie  severnl 

which  should   be  added  the  balance  in  the  ^^*»®^»  ^^  railroad  property  for  the  year  1882 

Treasury  July  1, 1880,  $116,000.48— making  in  ^'®^®  «»  ^^^^^"^  - 

all  |g59  029.19.  Number  miles  of  main  track .^,697 


Valae  per  mile  of  maJn  track $5.1S1  65 


1  no  disbursements  durmg  the  same  period    Totai  value  of  main  track $19,155,571  00 
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Nnmber  miles  of  side  track 846 

Average  value  of  side  track  per  mile $2,000  OU 

Toui  value  of  side  track $891,-290  UO 

Value  per  mile  of  roUing-stock $1,145  84 

Toul  value  roUing-stock $4,285,989  00 

Value  per  miie  of  tools,  machinery,  moneys, 

credits,  etc $94  25 

Total  value  of  tools,  machinery,  moneys,  cred- 
its, etc $848,91129 

Value  of  bulldlwrs $65.%945  00 

Total  value  of  all  property $2fi,08ai56  46 

Average  value  per  mile  of  all  property $6,786  48 

ITie  amount  of  taxes  for  all  purposes  paid  by 
the  several  railroad  corporations  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  for  the  year  1881  was  $740,786.67. 

This  amount  does  not  include  taxes  paid  on 
lands,  but  includes  only  taxes  paid  on  right  of 
way,  track,  road-bed,  rolling-stock,  tools,  ma- 
terials, etc. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  taxes 
levied  upon  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  for  the  year  1881,  for  all  purposes  for 
which  taxes  are  collected--State,  county,  city, 
township,  and  school  district : 

state  taxes $857,658  64 

County  taxes 2,178,846  84 

Citytaxes £18.117  88 

Townshiptaxes 612,077  16 

School-district  taxes. 1.992,868  08 

Total $6,154,258  00 

Average  rate  on  each  $100,  $8.60. 

The  State  debt  amounts  to  $1,181,975. 

COUNTY  DEBT. 

On  July  1. 1880,  the  aggregate  county  indebtedness 

amounted  to $7,676,894 

Same  debt  in  1682 ? 8,086,736 

An  Increase  of $856,842 

TOWNSHIP  DEBT. 

Township  debt.  July  1, 1880 $2,260,055 

Township  debt,  July  1, 18^2 2,250347 

A  decrease  of $9,707 

CITY  DEBT. 

atydebt,  Julv  1,1880 .$2,016,791 

City  debt,  July  1,1882 2,102,159 

An  increase  of $85,662 

SCHOOL-DISTRICT  DEBT. 

School-district  debt,  July  1, 1880 $2,<V41,85S 

School-district  debt,  July  1, 1882 2,0b2,475 

An  increase  of. $40,617 

Total  debt — State,  county,  city,  township,  and 
school  district— July  1,  1882,  $15,653,994.72. 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  last  two  years  in  the 
aggregate  debt,  of  $473,415,  or  3  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period  of  time  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State  has  increased  16  per  cent.  The  ag- 
gregate debt  of  all  kinds  as  stated  above  is 
equal  to  8f  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property. 

Statistics. — According  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  were  in 
the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1,404,488 
head  of  neat-cattle,  valued  at  $49,192,408; 
1,228,683  swine,  valued  at  $12,286,880;  and 
980,767  sheep,  valued  at  $2,942,301. 

The  State  has  9,000,000  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation;  $91,000,000  of  taxable  Innds;  $22,- 
000,000  of  town  lots;  $22,000,000  of  railroad 
property ;  $34,000,000  of  personal  property,  or 


an  aggregate  taxable  valuation  6f  $170,000,000, 
the  true  valuation  being  $341,000,000. 

Of  the  1,000,000  people  in  the  State,  348,000 
are  of  school  age ;  249,000  are  enrolled,  and 
139,000  attend  school.  Eight  thousand  tench- 
ers  are  employed  to  teach  in  6,752  school- 
houses,  valued  at  $4,800,000. 

There  have  been  planted  in  Kansas,  since  its 
settlement,  forest-trees  as  follow : 

VARIETY.  Ao* 

Wain ut n\i 

Mapie  tmostly  aoft) 1&M6 

Honey  locust 1.9H 

Cottonwood 4T^8 

Other  varietlei 67,«» 

Total  acreage 189,995 

The  number  of  fruit-trees  planted  in  the 
same  time  is  as  follows  : 


VARIETY. 


Apple.. 
Pear... 
Peach.. 
Plum.. 
Cherry. 


Total 


Beartafr. 


8,02S.110 
97,869 

5,983,140 
298,474 
767,498 


11^69,597 


Grand  total  of  the  five  yarietiea  of  fruit-trees 
Rct  out 


Noa-bariBf. 


164,a0i 

8S9.M6 
756,576 


8,940,981 
11,169,597 


20,110,128 


As  a  rule,  the  forest-trees  have  been  set  oot 
under  the  timber-culture  act,  but  a  number  of 
thousands  have  been  started  by  farmers  and 
others  who  have  not  a  timber  claim. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sponta- 
neous growth  in  Kansas  is  20  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  acres  set  out.  This  would  make 
27,946  acres, 

GxrBKRNATOBTAL      RECOMMENDATlOyS.  —The 

Governor,  in  his  message,  makes  the  followiDg 

observations  and  recommendations  regardiDg 

the  death-penalty,  assessment  of  real  estate, 

highways,  etc. : 

The  law  fixing  the  death-penalty  should  be  amend- 
ed. Ab  it  now  stands,  it  is  Iclt  discretionary  with  the 
Executive  to  i-^suo  hU  warrant  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  No  one  is  willing  to  exercise  dif- 
cretionary  power  in  a  cose  of  life  and  death,  while  any 
Executive  would  obey  the  law  and  issue  the  warrant 
in  such  cases  were  it  mandatoiy.  The  warrant  then 
would  issue  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  law,  and 
not  the  Executive,  would  be  responsible  for  its  efl'ect 
Though  I  am  clearly  of  the  opimon  tliat  the  court  that 
renders  the  judgment  and  fixes  the  penalty  of  the  law 
should  provide  for  carrying  into  execution  the  sen- 
tence, I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  divided  sentiment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  death-penalty  should  be  in- 
voked in  cases  of  murder.  But  this  is  no  excuse  tor 
leaving  the  law  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, as  our  manhood  dictates  that  the  deatlj-pcnalt/ 
should  be  executed  in  a  reasonable  time  after  sen- 
tence, or  that  the  horrors  of  an  anticipated  haninng 
should  bo  ended  hv.a  sentence  of  imprisonment  lor 
life.  The  person  wLo  now  commits  the  crime  ot  mur- 
der, with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  is  on  an  equality 
with  the  criminal  wlio  steals  but  twenty  dolhirs,  and 
is  free  to  mui  der  his  keeper,  or  the  w'ardcn  of  the 

S risen ,  with  the  assurance  that  a  score  of  murders 
oes  not  increase  his  punishment.  There  arc  now  in 
the  Penitentiary  about  twenty- five  pers*ons  who  are 
under  the  sente'rce  of  death,  who  have  all  the  kindly 
treatment,  and  the  benefits  of  all  rules,  and  the  laws 
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ameliorate  iho  sad  condition  of  prison-life. 
16  victims  of  their  crime  sleep  in  death,  ana 
ives  of  the  deoeaeed  are  taxed  to  feed  and 
le  ones  who  robbed  the  wife  of  a  husband, 
children  of  a  father.  The  existing  law  is 
n  evasion  of  a  plain  manly  duty,  and  should 
led  at  once,  though  not  made  retroactive  in 
tions ;  it  should  oe  certain  as  to  the  murders 
Ml  in  the  future. 

resent  system  of  appraisini?  or  valuing  real 
r  taxation  is  very  defective.  This  work  is 
id  by  towEship  trustees  and  city  assessors, 
I  in  many  counties  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
m^aged  who  have  different  ideas  on  the  sub- 
values,  some  intere:itcd  in  reducing  them ; 
hers  may  be  giving  honest  and  fair  values 
«tatc,  each  appears  to  be  anxious  to  have  the 
his  township  valued  less  than  the  others  in 

astern  results  in  great  ineouality  of  appraise- 
en  in  the  same  county,  and  places  the  tfixable 
the  real  estate  tar  below  wnat  it  should  be. 
in  djQS  not  benefit  the  tax-payer,  or  reduce  or 
the  amount  of  tax  necessary  to  be  raised,  it 
real  injury  to  tlie  State,  and  especially  our 
il  or^mizationii,  by  making  the  rate  of  taxa- 
ear  higher  than  it  really  is,  and  sus^sta  to 
t  cognizant  of  the  abuse  of  our  system,  a 
to  of  t4ixation,  when  in  fact  it  is  quite  the  re- 
t  also  fails  to  show  the  rapid  increase  of  values, 
rue  value  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State. 
foro  recommend  to  your  fiivorable  considero- 
i  means  of  remedying,  in  a  measure,  the  mora 
ctecis  of  the  present  system,  the  appointment 
n  of  a  county  assessor,  whose  duty  it  should 
►rauje  real  e^tato  only,  every  third  year,  leav- 
ees  to  appraise  now  structures,  as  now  pro- 
r  law.  This  would  secure  an  equal,  or  at 
ore  uniform,  valuation  of  real  estate,  would 
irer  ascertaining  the  true  value  of  the  wealth 
tate,  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  from  fifty 
undred  per  cent,  furnish  a  potent  and  con- 
irgumcnt  in  favor  of  bringing  wealth  and 
>n  to  our  State,  and  take  away  all  tempta- 
reduce  values  to  save  State  taxation.  It 
so  relieve  county  boards  of  the  necessity  of 
le  value  of  each  single  tract  of  land  in  a  town- 
•  the  purpose  of  protecting  some  townships 
he  wrongs  of  an  mtentional  low  assessment 
ar. 

f  boards  have  no  authority  now,  under  the 
ppropriate  money  out  of  the  county  Treasury 
ng  or  repairing  roods.  I  have  no  special  plan 
St  to  remedy  tne^e  defects  of  our  road  laws, 
est  that  you  give  the  matter  serious  attention, 
lew  of  rcmeoyring  the  defects  of  the  system, 
ring  better  highways  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
kS  economical  and  satisfactory  a  manner  as 
To  this  end  I  would  recommend,  however. 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  be  authorized 
I  tax  annuallv,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the 
5  be  used  exclusively  by  the  county  board  for 
ir  of,  or  grading  roads,  where  public  necessity 
cure  such  work  to  bo  done,  as  the  means  now 
I  by  law  are  inadeauate.  There  is  no  tax 
Id  be  levied  that  would  be  of  so  great  a  bene- 
farming  interests,  as  one  that  could  be  used 
ely,  in  a  prudent  and  economical  manner,  for 
efing  of  public  highways,  and  none  that  will 
lore  immediate  and  beneficial  return  to  the 
:>r  such  a  small  expenditure. 

jrovemor  also  recomrnends  an  increase 
number  of  judicial  districts,  the  ap- 
ent  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  connec- 
:h  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  an  in- 
n  the  capacity  of  the  insane  asylums. 
iOADS. — On  the  subject  of  railroads  he 


In  addition  to  these  oppressive  discriminations 
against  localities  and  individuals,  these  corporations 
have  for  ten  years  persistently  defied  the  law  in  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  enactment  requiring  them 
to  establish  and  keep  their  general  offices  wHiiin  the 
State,  but  have  moved  them  beyond  our  limits,  and 
now  even  deny  and  defy  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts, 
thus  violating  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  regard. 
And  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features  of  this  vexed 
railroad  problem  is  the  constant  tendency  on  the  part 
of  railroad  managers  to  manipulate  the  politics  of  the 
State;  to  seek  not  only  to  control  conventions,  to 
make  platforms,  to  nominate  and  elect  candidates,  but 
also  to  improperly  influence  legislation  by  subsidizing 
and  establishmg  newspapers,  and  by  employing  paid 
lobbyists  to  defeat  proper  legislation  so  that  corpo- 
rate greed  may  still  override  and  oppress  the  people. 
Hitherto  these  wrongs  have  been  borne  patiuntlyi  and 
the  people  in  their  magnanimity  have  given  the  rail- 
road^ every  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  the  real 
jfriends  of  the  State,  and  for  that  reason  have  post- 
poned legis»lative  action,  in  the  hope  that  these  cor- 
porations would  see  the  folly  and  injustice  of  their 
methods  and  adopt  a  wiser  and  more  equitable  policy. 
It  seems,  however,  that  forbearance  on  the  part  of  tno 
public  has  only  emboldened  these  corporations  to 
perpetrate  still  greater  wrongs;  for  example,  when 
It  was  ascertained  that  our  wheat  and  com  crop  of 
1882  was  a  certainty,  the  railroads  of  the  State  at  onco 
advanced  the  rate  of  freight  above  the  rate  of  last 
year,  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  place  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  wheat  and  com  crops,  amounting  to  over 
$1,500,000,  so  that,  as  we  increase  the  agricultural 
products  of  Kaif^s,  the  railroads  adopt  the  unnatural 
policy  of  advancing  their  rates,  thus  preventing  a  good 
crop  from  returning  any  more  money  to  the  producer 
than  a  poor  one. 

Therefore  I  deem  it  my  duty  not  only  to  call  your 
attention  to  these  evils,  and  to  warn  you  of  the  danger 
of  delay  in  dealing  with  them^  but  also  to  impress 
upon  you  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  nulroads  are  public  highways,  created  by 
the  authority  of  the  State,  for  the  Dcnefit  of  the  State. 

2.  That  railroads  are  common  carriers,  and  as  such 
shall  receive  and  have  the  right  to  demand  just  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  service  rendered,  and 
have  no  legal  or  equitable  rights  to  charge  excessive 
or  exorbitant  rates. 

8.  That  all  persons  have  a  right  to  tlieir  use,  on 
like  conditions. 

4.  That  the  Legislature  has  the  right  and  power  to 
regulate  them  in  £dl  these  respects  and  particulars  men- 
tioned, including  the  right  to  fix  rates  of  freight  and 
faro. 

With  these  propositions  in  view  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  law-making  power  to  exercise  a  most 
thorough,  fearless,  and  lust  management  and  control 
of  its  corporations,  including  telegraph  and  express 
companies,  so  ns  to  prevent  these  valuable  adjuncts  of 
the  business  of  the  State  fh)m  becoming  oppressive 
monopolies.  And  should  the  Legislature,  in  it*)  wis- 
dom, deal  with  this  important  Question  as  the  public 
demand,  and  should  it  be  decided  that  the  railroads 
shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  commission 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  I  would  fail  in  my  duty 
to  the  State  and  to  you  did  I  not  specially  request  that 
you  shall  fix  by  law,  independent  of  any  commission, 
the  rate  of  passenger  fare  at  three  cents  per  mile, 
and  that  you  provide  by  law,  independent  of  any 
commission,  that  railroads  shall  be  prohibited,  under 
proper  penalty,  recoverable  by  civil  action,  from 
charging  more  tor  a  short  distance  than  for  a  long  dis- 
tance ^  that  you  shall  fix  by  law,  independent  of  any 
commission,  a  low  but  just  and  fair  maximum  rate  of 
ft*eight  for  coal,  wheat,  com,  oats,  broom-cora,  cuttle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  lumber,  so  that  no  contingency  of 
weatncr  or  combinations  shall  deprive  the  public  of 
fuel  at  reasonable  rates,  or  prevent  the  agriculturist 
and  stock-raiser  from  getting  his  produce  to  market 
at  reasonable  rates  and  in  the  quickest  time,  so  as  to 
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ffive  bim  tbe  advantage  of  the  best  markets,  and  ena-  policy  wbicb  iVom  its  nature  was  an  experiment  of 

ole  him  to  obtain  a  reasonable  return  from  Ids  labor  doubtAil  utility  and  of  uncertdn  succetis,  and  irfaich 

and  capital  invested.  has  proved  a  failure  wherever  tried  in  other  Stattt. 

Kailroods  should  not  be  permitted  to  increase  their  Whatever  mutations  attend  the  ordinary  statute  kw, 

rates  on  any  articles  transported  by  them,  imtil  thirty  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  body  of  constita- 

days*  notice  posted  in  the  station  where  tiie  goods  tional  laws  should  be  permanent  and  innexihle  in  ito 

arc  received  and  delivered ;  and  they  should  not  be  character. 

allowed  to  increase  the  rates  on  car-lots  by  excessive  During  the  last  year  of  local  option  and  license,  the 
terminal  charges,  or  for  switching ;  and  the  rate  per  United  States  Revenue  Office  of  Kansas  issued  l,Ui 
hundred  pounds  shall  be  specifiea  in  the  shipping  permits  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  or  one  permit  to 
bill  or  receipt  given  for  the  article  shipped,  and  the  879  persons,  placing  Kansas  as  the  first  temperance 
consignee  sliouid  not  be  required  to  pay  a  greater  rate  State  in  the  Union  ;  while  in  the  first  year  ot'prohiln- 
than  that  named  in  the  shipping  bill  or  receipt.  tion  there  were  issued  1,788  peimtts,  an  increa^  of 
rr.1  TT  .  -r*  ./!  656,  and  also  au  Incrcasc  of  68  pcr  ccnt,  or  ouc  permit 
The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Kan-  to  651  persons,  and  taking  Kansas  fix)m  the  first  snd 
Ras  Division,  received  from  the  General  Gov-  ranking  her  the  seventh  temperance  State,  while  in 
ernment,  in  the  way  of  subsidies,  six  million  the  first  forty-five  days  of  the  second  year  of  prohibi- 
««««c.  ^f  »x„Ki;«  i««.io  ^f  «,u;«i,  V  .,-  .«:ii:  «  tion,  1,148  permits  were  issued,  sixteen  more  than  m 
acres  of  public  lands,  of  which  four  million  ^^  Viole  year  of  local  optioi  and  license.  If  we 
acres  are  m  Kansas  and  two  millions  in  Colo-  consider  these  facts  in  connection  with  the  cland«- 
rado.  Notwithstanding  this  company  came  tine  sales  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  consider  the  vist 
into  possession  of  the  lands  over  twelve  years  amount  tliat  is  daily  delivered  to  individuals  in  con- 
ago,  it  has  neglected  to  take  out  patents,  for  ?^f *^  packages,  by  express  companies,  we  are  forced 
rP  »  I  ^  .  „  J  /  pmjui^o,  i.^^1  ^  ^^  conclusion  tliat  the  cause  of  true  tempcrsnoc 
the  sole  purpose,  as  is  alleged,  of  evadmg  tax-  ^efonn  has  not  pros^ressed  very  rapidly  under  our 
ation.     On  the  first  day  of  January,  1882,  the  present  coercive  system. 

total  number  of  acres  patented  to  this  com-  These,  with  other  reasons  that  might  be  urged,  oon- 

pany  by  the  Government  was  883,772,  leaving  »^""°  ™?  ^o  '^y'^^^  y^^^  attention  to  the  necessity,  or 

31I6,238aoresoftheseland,«ilIi„thehand!  ^^retS'^^iln'^'wYrrp^vutroflel^^ 

of  the  railroad  company  for  all  other  purposes  Btitution,  a  [proposition  to  repeal  tlie  prohibiUon  claiee 

excepting  taxation.     These  lands   are   to-day  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  amend  the  existing  statute, 

worth  over  $13,000,000;   and,  at  the  rate  of  with  a  view  to  rendering  it  less  offlensive  to  th«  peo- 

levy  by  the  several  counties  on  adjacent  tracts,  P^  »»^  ™*>j;«  ^^^^^^^'^  }^  \^  T***!^*-   '^^T'  ""'T 

.   ^-^  i\.^^   on'f\nf\n             ii             *i           '4.1,  and  suggcstions  are  Submitted  m  obedience  to  a  pub- 

more  than  $2o0,000  annually  are  thus  with-  lie  duty,  rendered  imperative  bv  what  I  believe  to  be 

held  from  the  county  and  State  Treasuries.  the  wish  of  a  large  miyority  of  the  people  who  desire 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  tbe  State  to  ob-  to  enthrone  true  temperance,  in  heu  of  the  present 

tain  an  act  of  Congress  compelling  the  com-  free-liquor  system, 

pany  to  patent  its  lands.  Party  CoNVKNTioys. — The  Republican  State 

Prohibition. — The  Governor's  observations  Convention  met  in  Topeka,  on  the  lOlh  of 

on  the  prohibitory  amendment  are  as  follow :  August,  and  made  the  following  nominations 

Af  fk«  «^.\r.r.  «#•*!,«  T^«;ei«f,,«»  ^r  ifiTo  «  ,>wx««o:  for  State  officers:  Governor,  John  P.  St  John; 

At  tnc  scSsSion  ot  the  I<egislature  oi  1879,  a  proposi-  t»a         xr>                    t\titt'               c 

tion  to  amend  the  Coastitution  of  the  State  was  adopted,  Lieutenant-Governor,   D.  W.  i?inney;    l^re- 

to  be  submitted  to  the  jjeoplc  at  the  general  election,  tary  of  State,  James  Smith  ;    Auditor,  E.  P. 

heldNovember  2, 1880,  in  the  following  words:  "The  McCabe;  State  Treasurer,  Samuel  T.  Howe; 

manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  Attorney-General,  W.  A.  Johnston;  Superin- 

torever  prohibited  in  this  State,  except  for  medical,  t^^A^^*\.f  u..ki;1   T»«4-.»^4^:^n     tj    n    c,«w.r- 

scientific,  and  mechanical  purpois."  "^  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  C.  Speer, 

At  the  election  in  November,  1880,  this  i>roposed  Associate   Justice   of^  bupreme   Court,   u.  J. 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  was,  by  a  mcijont;^  of  Brewer.     Governor  St.  John  was  renominate*! 

the  votes  ca.st  upon  that  question,  but  not  by  a  m^ior-  by  a  vote  of  287  to  76  for  all  others.    Mr. 

;r  o^lLlurmfntt  If  .If'tho  te'  ^Zl  McCabe  l,  colored.    The  following  is  the  pUt- 

ceedinjr  Legislature,  in  1881,  enacted  a  law  whoso  lorm  aaoptea: 

provisions  were  intended  to  make  the  constitutional  We,  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  dele- 

mhibition  in  respect  to  the  tr^o  m  intoxicatuig  liq-  gate  convention  assembled,  affirminc:  our  faith  in  and 

uors  eflfcctual  and  operative.  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Kepublican  party, 

The  public  policj^  embodied  in  this  amendment  and  hereby  express  confidence  in  our  present  national 

statute  has  been  m  force  since  their  adoption,  but  and  State  admin  lustrations,  and  we  rledr^e  ourselves  to 

during  all  that  time  this  policj[  has  been  a  failure,  and  their  supportj  and  announce  the  following  as  our  deo- 

in^jurious  to  the  cause  of  genuine  temperance,  divert-  laration  of  pnnciples : 

ing  immigration  from  our  btate,  engenderinar  strife  in  Resolved^  That  we  declare  ourselves  unqiialifledlv 
neigh lx)rnoods»,  promoting  excessive  litigation,  load-  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
ing  down  the  dockete  of  the  courts,  making  heavy  sale  of  intoxicating  liciuors  as  a  beverage,  and  pledge 
cost  bills  to  be  paid  by  the  people,  inducing  t3)e  clan-  ourselves  to  such  additional  legislation  as  shall  secure 
destine  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  club- rooms  and  the  rigid  enactment  of  the  constitutional  provision 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,  setting  a  frightful  example  upon  Uiis  subject,  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  before  the  voung,  Hesolvadj  That  we  demand  the  enactment  of  such 
drinking  to  excess  caused  by  the  purchase  of  liquora  laws  as  will  prevent  unjust  discrimination  bv  rail- 
in  quantities,  and  losing  to  the  cause  of  temperance  road  companies,  and  will  provide  for  such  freight  and 
good  and  sincere  temperance  people  by  the  meddle-  passenger  tariff  as  shall  fully  protect  the  interests  of 
some  interference  with  the  nabits  and  establishod  the  people. 

custonLs  of  long  standing  of  many  good  and  worthy  Tnat  we  are  in  favor  of  the  strict  and  immediate 

citizens,  bv  busy-bodies  whose  only  ambition  was  to  enforcement  of  all  laws  now  on  the  statute-book  for 

magnify  their  own  importance,  instead  of  working  the  regulation  of  railways, 

for  real  temperance.  Resolved.  That  we  request  the  Legislature  of  the 

It  was  premature,  and  indeed  unfortunate,  to  have  State  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  women  of  the  State 

ingrafi^  into  tlie  fundamental  law  of  the  State  a  the  question  of  woman  sufibiige. 
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Tltat  ire  reqaest  our  delegation  in  Con>  demaDd  that  agricultural  pursuits  and  productioBs  be 

mre  »ueh  an  amendment  to  the  revenue  encouraged  and  made  free  trom  all  unjust  dlsorimina- 

[  prevent  the  iasuing  of  reoeipta  or  stamps  tion  in  tavor  of  ^lutionous  and  tselfish  corporations. 

Qcsttin^  liquors  to  any  persons  other  than  4.  We  maintam  that  the  State  has  and  mu>t  retain 

•ried  so  to  do  under  l^tate  laws.  the  power  to  control  and  r^ulute  the  right  and  duties 

Tiiat  we  xnk  of  the  Republican  miy'ority  of  all  corporations  created  by  it,  and  we  demand  that 

Tess  of  the  United  States  to  pass  such  laws  the  Legislature  exercise  this  pK>wer  so  as  to  protect 

npel  the   railways  of  this  State  to  take  the  people  against  unjust  discrimination  and  exorbi- 

the  Linis  granted  them  from  the  public  tant  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  pas- 

the  end  that  all  property  in  this  State  sengers  by  railroad  corporations,  and  we  particularly 

i  imt  proportion  of^the  taxes  levied  to  sup-  demand  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  compel  ail 

vemment.  corporations  existing  by  the  favor  of  the  laws  of  this 

That  tbd  Republicans  of  Kansas  heartily  State  to  keep  and  maintain  their  general  offices  with- 

»ident  Arthur's  veto  of  the  extra va^^t  in  the  State.  .  .  . 

Harbor  Bill,  and  the  action  of  the  united  7.  We  demand  that  the  relations  between  capital 

.'gjUion  in  sustaininuT  that  veto.  and  labor  be  so  adjusted  by  wise  and  just  Icifislation 

.               .  as  to  secure  to  each  its  just  rights,  and  at  the  same 

iT  conventions  the  following  nomina-  time  to  make  it  impossible  for  avarice  and  greed  to 

e  made  for  Representatives  in  Con-  override  and  imperil  the  rights,  interest,  personal 

irst    District,    John    A.   Anderson;  Worn  and  independence  ol  working-men -and  we 

-.^i-j:^*    T\  n  Ti«»w^n  .  Tk:-.i  rk:^f..;«*  demand  that  every  law,  combination,  and  pohcy  that 

atnet,  D.(.  Haskell;  Third  District  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^  ^ 

Fk van ;    at   large,    S.    K.  Peters ;    at  manual  labor  be  removed  and  utterly  destroyed.  .  . . 

N.  Morrill ;    at   large,    Louis   Han-  9.  We  demand  an  immediate  reduction  of  taxes, 

large   B   W   Perkins.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal,  to  the  lowest  rate  suffi- 

-eenback   State  Convention   met   in  cient  to  meet  all  public  du^  and  obligations.   So  long 

*i     o^i     «    A          i.        J         1     *.u  a^  tlie  people  are  burdened  with  debt,  the  industnes 

n  the  22  J  of  August,  and  made  the  ^f  ^^  Sountry  suspended  by  labor-strikes,  and  thou- 

nominations :  For  Governor,  Charles  sands  of  men  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the  t^r- 

;  Lientenant-Govemor,  J.  G.  Bayne ;  anny,  avarice,  and  cupidity  of  exacting  and  oppressive 

of  State,  A.  P.  Elder;   Auditor,  W.  monopolies,  it  is  neither  right  norjust  to  collect  money 

«.n;   Traasarer   J.H.Ladlo.;    At-  ^^S^t  J^t^p^aS^:^  ^L'^^rnrd^I 

neral,  J.  D,  McBryan;  bupennten  I-  provement  of  stream-harDors  and  waterless  rivers; 

'ublic   Instruction,   J.    S.   Whitman ;  and  we  further  demand  that  the  surplus  money  in  tlie 

Justice   of  Supreme   Court,    L.    C.  Treasury  be  applied  m  payment  of  our  national  debt, 

n-ressmen-at-large,    H.  L.  Phillips,  ^}^'  ^^e  demand  tlmt  the  Congress  of  the  United 

7    T  u      T\     •           1    *n       "or-ir  States  propose  and  submit  to  the  States  tor  their  action 

od,  John  Davis,  an:l  Allen  Williams  guch  amen^ents  to  our  Federal  Constitution  as  will 

aooomplisli  tlie  following  objects:  1.  The  election  of  a 

jmocratic  State  Convention  met   in  Presidlent  and  Vice-President  bv  a  direct  vote  of  the 

on  the  30th  of  August,  and  nomi-  P««ple.    2.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  otfice  of 

frkllo<irin»  fi/tV^f .   c^^^^^^  fi^^^f,^^  Prcsident  and  Vice-President  to  six  years,  and  raakmg 

following  ticket :  Governor,  George  ^^  President  ineligible  for  a  second  term.    3.  The 

of  Atchison  ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  ©lection  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 

con,  of  Neosho  County :  State  Treas-  the  people  of  the  United  States  respectively.    4.  Fix- 

rles  E.  Gifford,  of  Clay  Center ;   An-  iug  the  term  of  offices  of  Senators  tlie  same  as  the  pres- 

tate,  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Rice  County;  ij^^"'^  ^™b  »"^  ^^l  Representatives  in  Congress  at 

r^,^\^^^             \r^^L«     q* «<.«  g„^««:«  *our  years.    6.  The  election  of  postmaster  bv  a  direct 

<:reneral, -Moore;  State Saperm-  ^^^'^f  ^^^         1^  ^^  th^  ^it,.*  ^.^q,  or  ^fistriot  in 

).  E.  Lantz,  of  Riley  County.  which  the  office  is  located.    6.  Biennial  sessions  of 

lowin:^  were  nominated  for  Congress-  Cono^ress.    7.  The  election  for  all  Federal  officers  to 

rge:  C.  A,  Leland,  of  El  Dorado;  John  be  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 

lagan,  of  Pottawattamie.  t  ^^  Y^f-  *^  *  ^'"^^  ^^^""  ^^  ^^"^  ^""^  °^         °^ 

^             1     i.  J    •         V  i     *.•  11  state  elections.  .  .  . 

atform   adopted    is  substantially   as  12.  We  demand  the  enactment  of  additional  and 

more  stringent  laws,  botli  Federal  and  St:»te,  for  the 

.ocn.tic  pjrty  of  the  8U^  of  Kansas  in  reT„'^\"^°^.^*"o7e??'irr'g^nerL7s'^^^^^^ 

assembled,  reco^izing  the  people  as  the  «rimarv                                                      >    i         » 

ilpoUtical  power  imd  Sie  ConsUtudons  of  P  ^3   ^i^^^  ^^  ^^  ^      ^^^  ^  monopolies  of  all  kinds, 

m'l??n.r^.l^'lt*^^  purposes.  .  ^5   ^^  ^^          ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^^  i^^i.^ 

il    tf  In  «n^®?' "t*""*^"?!  *^®  ^^^''^"^  tliat  gold,  silver,  mid  a  jrreenback  currency  shall  bo 

prhLs  to  all  and  specuil  pn vde^  to  none.  ^   ^   ^         ^j.  ^^^  country. 

Lon  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  equal  '  «*"««/  v.  wio  w       »j 

cation,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  schools,  George  W.  Glick  was  bom  on  the  4tli  of 

uninterrupted  ballot  fairly  given  and  hon-  July,   1827,  at  Greencastle,  Fairfield  Countv, 

^iJ'^^T  f^'  ^^™«^  ^?  7^°^S^  ^^  Ohio.     The  early  years  of  his  life  were  spent 

creed,  and  color,  and  a  perpetual  and  ab-  /.             tt             •     j      *  •    r«     i-  1     j 

ration  of  Church  and  State.  <>»  a  farm.     He  acquired  a  fair  English  ednca- 

jmanJ  a  revision  of  the  present  uiyust  tariff  tion,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathe- 

United  States:  no  kind  of  industry  should  matics,  and  the  languaires.    He  read  law  in  the 

by  the  Government  to  the  injury  of  an-  law-office  of  Messrs.  Buckland  &  Haves,  the 

:'^e°L"Zt~-ni^»,onnte-f  'f.fA-"f  '^'T"^'',  *'-  P-'f'^r  '' .'^' 

hat  every  description  of  industry  should  United  State*?.     Mr.  Glick  early  took  an  active 

U  upon  Its  own  merits,  and  we  especially  part  in  politics.     In  1858  he  was  nominated 
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by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  his  district 
for  Congress,  but  declined  the  nomination.  He 
was  nominated  tlie  same  year  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  tlie  State  Senate,  and  ran  against 
his  preceptor,  Mr.  Buckland,  being  defeated, 
but  running  nearly  2,000  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  He  was  elected  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
Second  Regiment  of  the  Seventeenth  Division 
of  the. Ohio  militia,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Chase. 

He  removed  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1859, 
located  at  Atchison,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1874  Mr.  Click  relinquished  a  lu- 
crative practice  on  account  of  a  severe  throat 
affection,  giving  his  entire  attention  from  that 
date  to  the  management  of  Lis  fine  farm,  when 
not  filling  a  public  position.  He  served  nine 
terms  in  the  Kansas  Legislature — oftener  than 
any  other  citizen  of  the  State.  During  five 
sessions  of  the  House  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  1868  he  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Governor,  and  ran  1,600 
votes  ahead  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President. 

Election  Returks. — The  election  in  Novem- 
ber resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  while  the  other  State 
officers  and  the  Congressmen  elected  are  Re- 
publicans. TJie  defeat  of  Governor  St.  John 
was  duo  to  his  pronounced  views  in  favor  of 
prohibition.     The  vote  was  as  follows: 

COKGRESSMEN-AT-LAROE. 

reters 99,866 

Morrill... 98.819 

Hanb.ick 97,854 

Perkins 98.8JS 

Wood 88,079 

Leland 69,872 

O  •  Flanagan 63,8C4 

Phillips 2^644 

Williams 22,243 

Davis 26,701 

FIRST  COXORESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Anderson 41,251 

Moody. 17,S16 

SECOND   CONQRESSIONAL   DISTRICT. 

Haskell 28,601 

Acers 19.116 

Taylor ^TlO 

THIRD   CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICT. 

Kyan 86,181 

Cannon 17,729 

Cole 9,865 

STATE  TICKET GOVERNOR. 

St.  John T5,158 

Click 88,239 

Kobinson 20,988 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

Finney 9?,166 

Bacon 61,.'>47 

Bayno 28,800 

SECRETARY  OP  STATE. 

Smltli 99,282 

Gilbert 60,471 

Elder 23,422 

ACDITOR. 

McCabe 86,160 

Brown 66,18) 

Garretson  24,003 

STATE   TREASURER. 

Howe 99.or.7 

Glfford 60,NSS 

Ludlow 2:3,307 


ATTGRmST-GKNERAL. 

Johnston 

Moore 

McBryan 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCnC 

Bpeer 

Lantz 

Whitman 

ASSOCIATE   JUSTICE. 

Brewer 

Green.. 

Uhl 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  elect 
consist  of  37  Kepublicans,  2  Democrt 
1  Greenbacker  in  the  Senate,  and  of  86 
licans,  26  Democrats,  and  13  Greenbat 
the  House. 

Miscellaneous. — A  convention  of 
voters  was  held  in  Topeka  in  June, 
passed  resolutions  claiming  recognitio 
the  Republican  party  in  nominations  fo 
During  the  year  the  Supreme  Court  deci( 
the  prohibition  act,  so  far  as  it  providei 
ishment  for  drunkenness,  is  unconstit 
on  the  ground  that  the  title  of  the  act  o; 
ports  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  « 
of  liquor,  and  not  for  intoxication.  T 
ders  the  section  void  under  the  clause 
Constitution  which  provides  that  the 
of  the  law  must  be  expressed  in  the  tit 

KENTUCKY.  State  Goveknment 
State  officers  during  the  year  were 
low :  Governor,  Luke  P.  Blackburn, 
crat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  E 
well ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  Blai 
Treasurer,  James  W.  Tate;  Auditor, 
Hewitt;  Adjutant-General,  Joseph  P. 
ols;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc 
1).  Pickett ;  Attorney-General,  W.  P.  ] 
Hegister  of  Land-Office,  Ralph  Sheldon 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  Charles  E.  Be 
Insurance  Commissioner,  L.  C.  Normar 
Librarian,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Cook.  Ju 
Court  of  Appeals:  Chief-Justice,  Joi 
Lewis ;  Associate  Justices,  T.  F.  Hargis 
as  H.  Hines,  and  William  8.  Pryor. 

Legislative  Acts. — The  Legislature 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  tl 
adjourned  on  the  24th  of  April,  after  e 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  days, 
the  acts  passed  are  the  following: 

An  act  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  cc 

ing  land  for  the  use  of  railroad  and  t 

companies;  an  act  providing  that  thi 

biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  shi 

after  begin  on  the  80th  of  December 

day  following,  if  that  be  Sunday ;  an 

scribing  that  the  fiscal  year  shall  herea 

on  the  30th  of  June ;  an  act  to  amen 

to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Health, 

vide  for  the  appointment  of  local  b< 

liealtb  and  superintendent,  and  acts  i 

tory  thereof;  an  act  to  require  railro 

panics  to  post  notices  of  delays  in  p 

trains;   an   act  to  apportion   the   Stj 

eleven  congressional  districts,  as  follow 

First  District,  composed  of  the  oountios  o 
Ilickman,  Graves,  Ballard,  MoCraoken,  Man 
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:gf  LyoD,  Livingston,  Crittenden,  and  Cald-  jarisdiction  over  the  final  orders  and  jadjifments  of  the 

superior  Court  in  all  cases  except  the  tbllowing:  1. 

Mstrict,  of  the  counties  of  Christian,  Hop-  Those  for  fines,  or  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  per- 

ter,  Union,  Henderson,  McLean,  Daviess,  sonol  property,  where  the  amount  of  the  fine,  or  Uie 

sk.  value  in  controversy,  is  le^  than  $1,000^  exclusive  of 

'istrict,  of  the  counties  of  Muhlenberg,  interest  and  costs.    2.  Those  where  the  judgments  of 

m,  Butler,  Edmonson,  Warren,  Simpson,  the  lower  court  have  been  affirmed  b^  the  Superior 

roc,  Cumberland,  and  Clinton.  Court  without  a  dissenting  vote ;   but  if,  in  any  case 

>istrict,  of  the  counties  of  Ohio,  Grayson,  coming  within  either  of  the  above  exceptions,  any 

/e^ieade,  Hardin,  Bullitt,  Nelson,  liarue,  two  of  the  .judges  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  certitv 

1  Washington.  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  question  involved  is  novel, 

triet,  of  tno  counter  of  Jefferson.  and  is  one  of  sufficient  importance,  the  party  against 

strict,  of  the  counties  of  Trimble,  Carroll,  whom  the  decision  was  rendered  shall  be  entitled  to 

rant,  Boone,  Kenton,  Campbell,  and  Fen-  take  the  same  by  appeal  to  the  Couit  of  Appeals,  as  in 

other  cases. 

District,  of  the  counties  of  Oldham,  Henry,  Seo.  17.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  shall 

iklin,  Scott,  Harrison,  Bourbon,  Fayette,  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  tliree  thousand  six 

)rd.  hundred  dollars,  to  be  piud  monthly  out  of  the  Treos- 

istrict,  of  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Spencer,  ury. 

Mercer,  Boyle.  Lincoln,  Qarnird,  Jessa-  Seo.  22.  The  Superior  Court  shall  have  original  ju- 

ison,  Hockcastle,  Jackson,  Owsley,  and  risdiction  of  escheats ;  and  all  acts,  or  parts  of  acts, 

inconsistent  with  this  section,  are  hereby  repealed, 

strict,  of  the  counties  of  Bracken,  Mason,  mi       .lt.          •   j                         v             xi      j  i 

Nicholas  Fleming,  Bath,  Rowan,  Lewis!  The  three  judges  were  subsequently  duly 

Sorter,  Boyd,  Lawrence,   Johnson,  and  elected,  and   the  court  was  organized,  Judge 

Bowden  becoming  the  presiding  judge, 

istrict,  of  the  counties  of  Pike,  L^her,  Another  act  is  entitled  '^  An  act  to  prevent 

^^°ie^Tl"a'rk^"rt?i,  "u^^^^^  ^t-tio?  f^^  discrimination  in  the  transpor- 

,  i^-slie,  Knox,  Bell,  and  Harian.  tation  of  freight  and  passengers  by  railroad 

District,  of  the   counties  of  Whitley,  corporations,  and,  in  aid  of  that  purpose,  to 

laski,  Casey.  Russell,  Adair,  Taylor,  Green,  establish  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 

arren,  and  Hart.  ^^j  j^fin^  ^^  powers  and  duties." 

was  also  passed  establishing  a  Su-  The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  this 

urt,  to  be  held  in  Frankfort.     The  important  act : 

features  of  this  act  appear  in  the  fol-  «           id*^       ^  j  x    *x   r,        i   j       i? 

.       .    .                           ^^  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Anemhly 

tracts :                  .  of  the  CcmmoivtceaUh  of  Kentucky^  If  any  railroad 

i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Attemhly  of  corporation  shall  willfully  charge,  collect,  or  receive 

xwealth  of  Kentucky^  That  there  is  hereby  more  than  a  just  and  reasonable  rate  of  toll  or  com- 

a  oourt  of  justice  for  the  Commonwealth  ncnsation  for  the  transportation   of  passengers  or 

^,  known  as  the  Superior  Court,  to  consist  ireight  in  this  State,  or  for  the  use  of  any  railroad-car 

iges,  who  shall  have  the  same  qualiflca-  upon  its  track,  or  upon  any  track  of  which  it  has  cod- 

3  now  required  by  law  for  judges  of  the  trol  or  the  right  to  use  in  this  State,  it  shall  be  guilty 

ppeals.     An^  two  of  them  may  constitute  of  extortion,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished 

tne  transaction  of  business.    On  the  first  as  prescribed  by  this  act 

August,  1882,  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  Seo.  2.  If  any  railroad  corporation  shall  willfully 
ters  of  this  Commonwealth  tliroo  persons,  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons, 
aforesaid,  as  judges  of  said  court,  whose  for  tno  transportation  of  any  freight  upon  its  railroad, 
c»  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  a  higher  or  greater  rate  of  toll  or  compensation  than  it 
18S2,  and  continue  until  the  first  Monday  shall  at  the  same  time  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from 
sr,  1880.    They  shall  determine  by  lot  who  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  transportation  of 
presiding  juoge.    The  State  shall  bo  di-  the  like  quantity  of  fireight  of  the  same  class,  being 
three  Superior  Court  districts,  and  one  transported  from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direction. 
A  court  shall  be  elected  fh>m  each  of  said  over  equal  distances  of  the  same  railroad,  or  if  it  shall 
the  qualified  voters  thereof.  ohar^,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons, 
he  Superior  Court  shall  have  exclusive  ap-  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  or 
sdiction  over  the  final  ordera  and  judg-  cara  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher  or  greater  sum  than  it 
I  other  courts  of  this  Commonwealth  that  shall  at  the  same  time  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from 
f  Appeals  now  has,  except  as  provided  in  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  use  or  transporta- 
id  all  the  laws  now  in  force  in  regard  to  tion  of  a  car  or  cars  of  the  same  class  for  a  like  pur- 
he  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  trial  thereof,  pose,  from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
plicdble  to  appeals  to  the  Superior  Court,  an  equal  diHtanoe  ;   all    such    discriminating   rates, 
rwise  provided  in  this  act.  charges,  or  collections,  whether  made  directly  or  by 
'he  Superior  Court  shall  not  have  appellate  means  of  any  rebate,  or  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall 
of  any  appeal  where  there  is  involved  (1)  be  considered  and  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
of  a  statute;  (2)  the  title  to  a  freehold  or  discrimination,  which  is  hereby  prohibited  and  de- 


),  exclusive  of  interest  and  cost ;  and  the  sons,  and  for  each  shipper  a  car-load  or  more,  such 

hall  have  the  original  jurisdiction  in  fiscal  shipments  shall  be  considered  and  taken  as  the  same 

►fore  vested  in  the  Franklin  Circuit  Court  quantity  of  freight  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ; 

X  of  chapter  28  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  and  when  less  than  a  car-load  of  freight,  and  oyer  five 

said  chapter  as  vested  said  jurisdiction  in  thousand  pounds,  are  transported  at  the  same  time  for 

n  Circuit  Court  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  different  snippers,  and  for  each  shipper  over  five  thou- 

id  Superior  Court  for  the  hearing  of  fiscal  sand  pounds,  such  shipments  shall  be  considered  and 

be  as  provided  for  the  Frankhn  Circuit  taken  as  the  same  quantity  of  freight ;  and  when  over 

id  chapter.  i  five  hundred  pounds,  and  less  than  five  thousand 

*he  Court  of  Appeals  shall  have  appellate  pounds,  are  transported  at  the  same  time  for  different 
•L.  xxn. — 29    A 
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shippers,  and  for  each  shipper  said  quantity  of  freight, 
Bucn  shipments  shall  bo  considered  and  taken  as  the 
Bame  quantity  of  freight. 

Seo.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  railroad  corporations  from  issuing 
commutation,  excursion,  or  thousand-mile  ticket'^,  as 
are  now  issued,  nor  as  controlling  the  rates  of  freight 
which  come  from  and  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  State,  nor  as  excluding  other  evidence  of  extortion 
or  unlawful  discriiuination. 

Sec.  4.  Any  railroad  corporation  that  shall  be  guilty 
of  extortion  or  unlawful  discrimination  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined,  for  the  first  otfense,  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars ;  and,  upon  a  second  conviction,  in 
any  sum  not  le!?8  than  five  hundred  dollars,  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars ;  and,  upon  a  third  con- 
viction, in  any  sum  not  less  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars.  The  circuit 
court,  or  court  of  similar  j  urisdiction,  of  any  county  into 
or  through  which  the  line  of  railroad  may  run  owned 
bv  the  corporation  alleged  to  be  guilty  as  aforesaid, 
snail  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  which  shall  be 
prosecuted  oy  indictment  or  by  action  in  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  information  filed  by  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners ;  and,  in  all  prose- 
cutions and  actions  against  railroad  corporations  un- 
der this  act,  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  shall 
govern  and  control  the  jury  in  making  their  verdict. 
And  such  railroad  corporation  shall  also  be  liable  in 
damages  to  the  party  aggrieved  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  damages  sustained,  together  with  costs 
of  suit  fuid  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court 

Sso.  5.  The  Governor,  during  the  present  session 
of  the  (Tcneral  Assembly,  shall,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  three  compe- 
tent persons  as  commissioners,  who  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Kailrood  Commissioners,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
Bcmblv,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualined.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ueneral  As- 
sembly, and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Governor, 
bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
snail  appoint  three  competent  persons  as  such  com- 
missioners, who  shfdl  hold  their  offices  for  the  term 
of  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  the  year  of  their 
appointment,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  tne  State 
shall  DC  divided  into  three  districts,  to  be  called  the 
Eastern,  the  Middle,  and  the  Western  Districts,  and 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  one  commissioner  from 
each  district,  who  shall  now  be,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  during  his  term  of  office,  a  resident  of  the  district 
from  which  he  is  appointed. 

Seo.  6.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  such  com- 
missioner who  is  under  twenty-nve  years  of  age,  or 
who  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  anv  stock, 
bond,  or  other  property  of,  or  is  in  the  employment 
of  any  railroad  company ;  and  no  person  appointed  as 
such  commissioner  shall,  during  the  term  of  his  office, 
become  interested  in  any  stock,  bond,  or  other  prop- 
erty of  any  railroad  company,  or  be  emploved  by  any 
railroad  company.  The  Governor  shall  nave  power 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  any  such  commissioner 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  8.  Each  of  said  commissioners  shall  receive  for 
his  services  the  sum  of  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly ;  they  shall  bo 
furnished  with  an  office,  furniture,  and  stationery  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  total  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended by  said  commisnioners  for  office-rent,  furni- 
ture, and  stationery  shall  not  exceed  eight  liundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  office  of  said  commission- 
ers shall  be  kept  at  Frankfort. 

Sec.  9.  Every  railroad  company  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  in  each  year,  make  and 
transmit  to  the  commissioners,  at  their  office  in 
Frankfort,  under  oath  of  the  proper  officers  of  the 
lorporation,  a  full  and  true  statement  of  the  afioirs 


of  said  corporation  as  the  same  existed  on 
day  of  the  preceding  July,  specifying : 

1.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up, 
names  of  the  owners  thereof,  and  the  amoun 
by  each,  and  the  residence  of  each  stockholc 
as  known. 

2.  The  amount  of  its  assets  and  liabilities. 
8.  The  names  and  place  of  residence  of  it 

officers. 

4.  The  amount  of  cash  paid  to  the  compai 
count  of  the  original  capital  stock. 

5.  The  amount  of  funded  debt. 

6.  The  amount  of  fioating  debt. 

7.  The  estimated  value  of  the  road-bed,  i 
Iron  and  bridges. 

8.  The  estimated  value  of  rolling^^tock. 

9.  The  estimated  value  of  stations,  buildi 
fixtures. 

10.  The  estimated  value  of  other  property. 

11.  The  length  of  single  main  track. 

12.  The  length  of  double  main  track. 

18.  The  length  of  branches,  stating  length 
and  of  double  track. 

14.  The  aggregate  length  of  siding  and  oth 
not  above  enumerated. 

15.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  passeni 
during  the  year  preceding  the  making  of  the 

16.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  freight  tr 
ing  the  same  period. 

17.  The  number  of  tons  of  through  freigh 
and  the  number  of  tons  of  local  freight  di 
same  time. 

18.  The  monthly  earnings  for  the  transpo 
passengers  during  the  same  time. 

19.  The  monthly  earnings  for  the  transpoi 
freight  during  the  same  time. 

20.  The  monthly  earnings  from  all  othei 
respectively. 

21.  The  amount  of  expenses  incurred  in  n 
passenger  trains  during  the  same  time. 

22.  The  expense  incurred  in  running  frei^ 
and  in  running  mixed  trains  during  the  samt 

23.  All  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  mai 
of  the  road,  including  the  salaries  of  officoi 
shall  be  reported  separatelv. 

24.  The  amount  expended  for  repairs  of  ; 
maintenance  of  way,  mcluding  repairs  and 
of  bridges  and  renewals  of  iron. 

25.  The  amount  expended  for  improveou 
whether  the  same  are  estimated  as  a  part  o 
penses  of  operating  or  repturing  the  road 
either,  which  f 

26.  The  amount  expended  for  motive  pc 
cars. 

27.  The  amount  expended  for  station-housi 
ings,  and  fixtures. 

28.  All  other  expenses  for  maintenance  of 

29.  All  other  expenses  for  other  purposes. 

80.  The  rate  of  fare  for  passengers  ror  eac 
for  the  same  time,  through  and  way  passeng 
rately. 

81.  The  tariff  of  freights,  showing  each  c 
tariff  during  the  same  time,  and  a  copy  of  e 
lished  rate  for  passengers  and  freiglit  issu 
agents  during  the  same  time,  and  whether 
lished  rates  were  those  actually  received ;  il'  i 
were  received. 

82.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  < 

83.  The  amount  received  per  ton  per  mile. 

84.  The  average  distance  each  ton  was  hai 
the  average  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  oi 

35.  Wliat  freight  and  transportation  comp 
on  its  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  whet 
transportation  companies  use  the  cars  of  the 
company,  or  cars  furnished  by  themselves. 

86.  Whether  the  freight  or  cars  of  such  tr 
tion  companies  are  given  any  preference  in 
order  of  transportation ;  and  If  so,  in  what  p: 

Sec.  10.  The  said  commijisioners  mav  prop 
additional  interrogatories,  which  shall  oe  ans 
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ponies  in  the  same  manner  as  those  specified 
e^oinff  section. 

.  Said  commissioners  shall,  on  or  before  the 
of  December  in  each  year,  and  oftencr  if 
by  the  Governor  to  do  so,  make  a  report  to 
•nor  of  their  doings  for  the  preceding  year. 
▼  such  facts  as  will  disclose  the  practical 
of  the  system  of  railroad  transix>rtation  in 
,  and  9uch  su^^^estions  in  rekUon  thereto  as 
lay  seem  appropriate. 

;.  Said  commissioners  shall  examine  into  the 
,  management,  and  all  other  matters  con- 
le  business  of  railroads  in  this  State,  so  far 
13  pertain  to  the  relation  of  such  railroads  to 
0 ;  and  whether  such  railroad  corporations, 
srs,  and  employ^,  comply  with  the  laws  of 
i.  And  whenever  it  shall  come  to  their 
e,  or  they  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
necting  railroad  corporations  in  their  busl- 
ons  to  the  public  have  been  violated,  they 
&cjte,  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted,  the  corpo- 
persons  aruilty  of  such  violation. 
.  Said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to 
under  oath,  the  directors,  offl3era,  agents, 
>y<j3  of  any  railroad  corporation  concerning 
^m^nt  of  its  affairs,  and  to  obtain  informa- 
lant  to  this  act;  and  shall  have  power  to 
tjBoas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to 
r  oaths.  In  case  any  person  shall  willfully 
fail  to  obsy  such  subpoena,  it  shall  be  the 
e  circuit  court,  or  any  court  of  similar  juris- 
the  county,  upon  application  of  said  com- 
I,  to  Lisue  an  attachment  for  such  witnessess 
3l  tliem  to  attend  before  the  oommbsioner, 
;estimony  upon  svLch  matters  as  may  be  law- 
ired  of  them,  and  may  punish  for  contempt 
r  cases. 

.  Every  corporation,  and  every  officer  or 
i  shall 'willfully  ne^lest  or  refuse  to  make  anv" 
uirdd  in  this  act  at  the  time  herein  requireo. 
ball  intentionallv  hinder  and  obstruct  said 
»aera  in  the  dismanro  of  the  duties  hereby 
ipon  thsm,  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not 
Itly  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to 
-eJ  upon  an  indictment,  or  by  an  action  in 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  Instituted  by 
lissioners. 
.  Tliis  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  street  rail- 

.  The  term  railroad  corporation,  as  used  in 
shall  be  construed  to  include  any  person, 
1,  or  company  operating  a  railroad,  whether 
;ai  or  not.  Ana  any  association,  company, 
don  extorted  upon,  or  discriminated  against, 
clndsi  in  the  term  person,  as  used  in  tms  act. 
.  8nXd  commissioners  shall  hear  and  de- 
omplaints  under  the  first  and  second  sec- 
^is  act.  Such  complaints  shall  be  made  to 
aUsioncrs  in  writing,  and  they  shall  give  the 
complained  of  not  less  than  ten  days^  notice 
^  and  place  of  hearing  the  same.  Thev  shall 
(videnc3  of  the  parties,  and  award  ju(^ment 
izod  by  this  act.  Unless  the  same  be  satls- 
chairman  shall,  within  ten  days,  file  a  copv 
'and  in  th9  offiae  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
le  count V  which,  under  the  Code  of  Practice, 
fe  jurisdiction  of  such  controversy,  on  which 

shall  issue  as  on  other  judgments :  /V<>- 
lat  any  party  dissatisfied  with  said  award 
I  in  ten  days,  file  a  traverse  thereof  with  the 
ud  court,  wno  shall  docket  the  same  for  trial 
:t  term.  If  the  matter  in  controverBV  shall 
ent^  dollars,  said  court,  on  demand  of  either 
all  impanel  a  jury  to  try  the  same.    If  it 

exe43ad  that  sum,  the  court  shall  hear  and 
Y  decide  the  same  without  the  intervention 

ward  Smith,  W.  B.  Machen,  and  W. 
kQer,    were  appointed    commissioners 


under  this  act,  and  the  board  was  organized  in 
May. 

Acts  were  also  passed  repealing  the  capitation 
tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  male  colored  person 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  providing 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  tax  upon 
distilled  spirits ;  providing  for  taking  the  sense 
of  the  people  at  the  next  general  election  for 
representatives,  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling  a 
convention  to  revise  the  Constitution. 

A  joint  committee  from  the  Senate  and 
House  was  created  during  the  session  to  visit 
the  convicts  leased  to  contractors  and  worked 
without  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  to  in- 
vestigate their  treatment  and  management,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were  clothed 
and  dieted,  and  given  medical  attention,  guard- 
ed, housed,  and  worked  as  required  by  law. 

They  made  a  report  of  which  the  following 
is  the  concluding  portion :  "  We  unhesitatingly 
recommend  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  law 
establishing  the  leasing  system ;  that  the  con- 
tracts with  the  lessees,  violated  in  every  par- 
ticular, be  immediately  annulled,  and  the  con- 
victs withdrawn." 

Statistics. — The  Auditor's  report  shows: 
That  8,772  sheep,  valued  at  $21,080,  were  killed 
by  dogs  in  1881.  That  there  were  461,226  hogs 
over  six  months  old,  a  decrease  of  222,851  as 
compared  with  1880.  That  there  were  308,- 
492  white  voters  in  1881,  iand  51,776  negro 
voters ;  the  former  being  an  increase  of  1,638, 
and  the  latter  a  decrease  of  4,869,  since  1880. 
That  the  average  valuation  of  property  as- 
sessed to  each  male  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  was  $940.50  in  1880,  and  $741.25  m  1881, 
being  a  decrease  of  $199.Q5.  That  there  were 
412,028  white  school-children  between  six  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  47,924  colored  in 
1880,  but  only  406,095  white  and  44,930  col- 
ored in  1881.  That  Christian  County  raises 
the  most  corn,  and  Madison  next,  while  Bour- 
bon, Boyle,  Fayette,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Mer- 
cer, and  Oldham  raised  none  either  in  1880  or 
1881. 

The  assessed  value  of  railroad  property  in 
1882  was  $34,171,857;  miles  assessed,  1,675. 

One  hundred  and  two  insurance  companies 
were  doing  business  in  the  State  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1881.  Of  this  number  ninety- two  were 
fire  and  ten  life  insurance  companies. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  fire  companies, 
including  $200,000  deposit  of  each  of  the  for- 
eign companies,  was  $47,707,200,  being  an  in- 
crease, as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of 
$6,399,990.  The  risks  written  in  the  State 
during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  $128,208,- 
661.  Total  premiums  received  by  the  compa- 
nies, $1,558,957.94.  Total  losses  paid,  $654,- 
528.50,  showing  net  receipts  of  companies  of 
$904,529.44.  The  business  of  fire  insurance 
shows  a  lar^e  increase  during  the  year. 

The  ten  life  companies  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  on  lives  of  citizens  of  the  State, 
11,152  policies,  insuring  $28,766,383.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  in  force  11,820 
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policies,  insuring  $80,231,199.  The  premiams 
received  by  the  companies  amounted  to  $811,- 
897.11,  and  losses  and  claims  paid  to  $441,- 
622.18. 

The  taxes  paid  to  the  State  amounted  to 
$14,172.89,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Insarance 
Bureaa  were  $9,761.82,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$4,555.98  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  State  rev- 
enue. 

The  amount  of  whisky  produced  annually  in 
Kentucky  since  1862  is  as  follows: 

YEAB.  Gdkma. 

1S74 «,982,70» 

1ST5 9,899.838 

1S76 fi.24ft,71T 

1S77 7,899,151 

1678 6,871,90.5 

1S79 8,111,781 

1880 1^011,279 

1881 81,869.047 

1882 80,856.466 

Total 160,280,268 


YEAR.  Gmllofu. 

1863 857,739 

1864 472,002 

1805 882.273 

1666 613,720 

1867. 614,400 

1868 408,6C8 

1869 7,018,806 

1870 11,082.082 

1871 5,870,002 

1872 6,203,071 

1878 6,244,668 


The  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  statement  of  crops  for  1882 : 


Wheat 

Oata 

Ryo 

Hay  (tons)... 
Grasa  (acres). 
Com 


Acre«g«. 


Boahcli. 


1,436.705 

17,156,646 

805,974 

6,498,740 

251,067 

8,118,669 

661,886 

2,778,048 

2,875,041 

60,918,238 

The  valuable  deposits  of  coking  coals,  which 
have  added  such  wealth  to  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  have  been  traced  and  identified 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Big  Sandy,  of  a  thickness  of 
seven  or  eight  feet. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shows  that  in  the  white  depart- 
ment, at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1880,  there  were  6,177  school  districts,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  109  districts. 
In  these  there  were  6,136  schools  taught,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  101  schools. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  census 
reports  for  that  year  was  478,554,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  1,684.  The  highest 
number  attending  school  was  245,858.  There 
was  a  difference  of  66,526  between  the  census 
of  children  as  reported  to  the  superintendent, 
and  the  census  as  taken  by  assessors  and  re- 
ported to  the  auditor,  the  former  being  tliat 
much  in  excess  of  the  latter.  The  total  aver- 
age per  capita  for  that  year  from  all  sources 
was  $2.08  +  . 

In  the  same  department  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1881,  the  number  of  school  districts 
was  6,244,  a  gain  of  sixty-nine  districts.  The 
number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were 
taught  was  6,189,  a  gain  of  fifty-three.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  that  year  was 
483,404,  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  4,850. 
The  highest  attendance  reported  was  288,440, 
showing  a  decrease  of  6,918.  The  difference 
between  the  number  of  children  reported  to 
the  superintendent  and  that  reported  to  the 
auditor  for  the  year  was  79,957.    The  total 


average  per  capita  for  that  year  was  |2.! 
an  increase  of  0.16+ . 

In  the  colored  department  for  the  yonr 
ing  June  80,  1881,  the  number  of  sehoo 
tricts  was  804,  an  increase  over  the  pre 
year  of  thirty-one  districts.  The  numt 
schools  taught  was  718,  an  increase  of  tw 
one  over  the  previous  year.  The  numl 
children  enrolled  was  70,284,  an  increi 
8,670  over  the  previous  year.  The  a\ 
attendance  is  not  given.  The  per  capii 
these  years  was  58  cents,  an  increase  ov< 
previous  year  of  10  cents. 

POUTICAL    AND    TEMPERANCE    CONVE!?' 

— The  Democratic  State  Convention  m 
Frankfort  on  the  11th  of  January,  and 
nated  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
tain  Thomas  J.  Henry,  of  Morgan  County, 
following  is  the  platform  adopted : 

1.  The  Democracy  of  Kentucky,  in  State  O 
tion  assembled,  reassert  their  devotion  to  the 
pies  of  the  party,  national  and  State,  as  cnund 
the  ][>latforms  promulgated  by  tbe  last  Nationi 
vention  held  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  State  Conv 
at  Louisville,  and  relying  on  the  intelligence,  j 
and  patriotism  of  tbe  people,  fearlessly  appeal 
oontmuanoe  of  their  support. 

2.  That  the  recent  interference  of  the  Fedcr 
ministration  in  the  local  politics  of  the  States,  a 
efforts,  by  the  dispensation  of  its  patronai^,  t 
nipulate  and  control  State  electiont^,  are  deser 
tbe  severest  denunciation.  We  declare  such  pr 
to  be  in  the  highest  dec^ree  degrading  to  the  di 
vice,  obstructive  to  reform,  and  dangerous  to  t 
erties  of  the  people. 

The  nominee  had  been  a  Confederate  o 
and  his  nomination  intensified  a  feeling  y 
had  been  some  time  growing  among  the  I 
crats  of  the  State  who  were  supporters  ( 
Union  during  the  war  that  the  organizat 
that  party  was  in  the  hands  of  Confede 
and  was  used  to  ostracize  Unionists.  Ct 
R.  T.  Jacob  was  placed  in  nomination  I 
dissatisfied  element,  and  was  supported  I 
Republicans.  Captain  Henry  encountere* 
ther  opposition  from  an  indiscretion  comi 
early  in  the  canvass. 

A  Temperance  Convention  of  the  mir 
of  Kentucky  was  held  in  Lexington  on  th< 
of  February  and  the  following  days,  ^ 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Eesolved^  That  while  we  give  our  vigorous  p 
to  all  just  means  and  efforts  to  supprei^s  intempf 
even  i\'hen  these  means  and  these  efi'orts  are  i 
feet,  yet  we  believe  that  the  only  righteous  and 
and  only  thoroughly  effectual  end  to  be  aime 
the  pronibition  by  law.  State  and  Federal,  • 
manufacture  and  sale  or  intoxicating  liquors  \ 

Jjurpose  of  drinkinsr  J  and  that  wo  will  in  all  < 
brts  alwavs  keep  this  final  aim  in  view. 

Jiesolvedy  That  we  regard  as  a  most  effident 
of  success,  in  the  war  a^inst  the  great  evil  ^ 
oombatinf^,  the  abundant  dissemination  of  an] 
temperance  Uteratnrc.  and  the  delivering  of  ie» 
in  order  thus  to  enlighten  and  direct  the 
mind  and  awaken  and  stimulate  the  conscience 
people. 

Ji'e^lvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  con\ 
that  the  liquor-traffic  in  its  results  is  subversive 
great  purposes  of  the  Church,  and  should  not  b< 
ated  by  the  churches  in  their  members. 
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A  meeting  of  Prohibitionists  was  also  held  sixth  district. 

Isteriathe  year,  in  Loaisviile,  which  adopted    John O. CariiBle, Democrat. 4,990 

the  following  resolutions :  seventh  district. 

Rmlud^  That  we  deem  it  expedient  that  a  State     j.  c.  S.  Blackburn,  Democrat 1 1,7S9 

Conrcntion  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  nommatln^  a    J.  W.  Asbuiy,  Kepublican 6,651 

State  ticket  representing  the  principles  of  the  Prohi-  vtnwra  msiTRirT 

bUion  party,  and  that  we  recommend  said  mass-con-  eighth  district. 

TCDtiDD  to  ne  held  in  the  city  of  Louisville  on  Feb-     P-  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat 11,202 

nury  19, 1883,  at  12  M.  E.  L.  Ewell,  KepubUcan 10,885 

L'aoUeJj  That  thi^  Conference  earnestly  and  cor-  ninth  district 

dWly  invite  the  people  of  Kentucky  favoring  the  pro-     ^  ^  Colbertwn,  RepibUcan '. 11,217 

lubifaonot  the  liquor-teaffic,  irrespecti^^^^^^      political  j.  '^^^^  u^^t,  Demo^....;..: .;:.;:.:::::. ..::.:  9948 

eeaUments  and  affiliations,  to  attend  this  convention, 

lod  that  each  county  be  urged  to  send  a  delegation.  tenth  district. 

Ei  Enrrnv  Rethrvr THa  pileption  on  th«  7th     *^®^°  ^-  White,  RepubUctn. 14,240 

JS.LB0TIOXKKTUBN8.— ineeieCUOnonine  an     o.  M.  Adams,  Democrat 12,890 

of  Aagust  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Captain 

-         "                                                                    —               '^  ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Frank  Wolford,  Democrat 11,999 

D.R.  Carr,  BepubHcan 9,984 


m 


Henry,  the  vote  being  as  follows :  Henry,  115,- 

6Sl;'jacob,  75,464;  Alexander  Lush,  4,392.    __^ 

The  act  providing  for  an  additional  tax  for  the        . ,  ^    '     '  ' '. !"' 

common  schools  was  ratified  by  the  foUowing  ^  Miscellaneous.  —A   crime    committed 

Tote:  for,  114,324;  against,  97,636.    Forjudge  Boyd  County  created  great  local  excitemen^ 

of  the  Court  of  .Appeals  in  the  Third  Appellate  ^^^  attempts  were  made  to  lynch  the  supposed 

District,  Joseph  H.  Lewis  received  26,715  votes  culprits,  Neal  and  Craft.    The  local  authorities 

and  W.  E.  Russell  19,709.    For  Judges  of  the  became  incompetent  to  protect  the  prisoners, 

Superior  Court  the  following  were  elected:  and  Judge  Brown  caUed  upon  the  Governor  for 

First  District,  J.  IL  Bowden,  by  a  vote  of  43,-  ^^^^V^  *?  P''?^^^^  }^®  ^^^^l  ^^P^  prisoners  dur- 

721,  against  218;  Second  District,  A.  E.  Rich-  >"/  ^^^  hearing  of  an  application  for  a  change 

irda,  by  48,411  votes;  Third  District,  Richard  ?^  ^«^^®i  ^  ^^^,^  place  before  him  at  Catletts- 

E«d,  by  52,222  votes.  In  November,  Republic-  burg  on  the  31st  of  October.     Troops  were 

an  Congressmen  were  elected  in  the  Ninth  and  Jurmshed,  commanded  by  Major  John  K  Allen. 

Tenth  Districts,  an  Independent  Democrat  in  Theplaceof  trial  was  changed  to  Carter  County, 

the  First,  and  Democrats  in  the  other  eight.  ^^^J^f  prisoners  were  directed  by  the  judge 

The  foUowing  are  the  returns  by  districts :  ^o,^®  ^^®^  ^^J}'^  *^^^Pf  *«  Lexington,  for 

safe  keepmg  until  the  trial.     The  troops  were 

o«rT,m.«.  rndeperd^D^SS;^: 8,705  threatened  while  embarking  on  a  steamer  with 

J  B.  Grace,  Democrat  7,627  the  pnsoners,  by  a  mob  from  Ashland,  and, 

H.  E  Hoostoo,  Republican B,so8  while  passing  down  the  river,  were  attacked 

SECOND  DISTRICT.  at  that  point  by  members  of  the  mob  from  a 

JTChy,  Democrat ftj47  ferry-boat,  who  fired  upon  them,  wounding 

^  several.    The  troops  returned  the  fire,  killing 

J  ft  It  1  ti  T*        ^^^  DISTRICT.  ^jj    ferry-boat  and  on  the  wharves. 

•I- G.  HabelL,  Democrat 1S,546  .^        ...    ^i           ."^                         ^  i         x     t       • 

W.  G.  Hunter,  Republican I8,8ft6  After  this  the  prisoners  Were  taken  to  Lexmg- 

FOURTH   DISTRICT.  tOD  wlthout  Oppositiott. 

T.  A.  Robertfon,  Democrat 5.S79  On  Saturday,  August  19th,  the  one  hnn- 

w.H.parrish,  — 1,964  dredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks 

FiiTH  DISTRICT.  wss  Celebrated  on  the  battle-field  with  ap- 

K^ffi^'SSS^:::;:;::^  propnate    and    numerously    attended    cere- 

^.M,Hanter,  ProhlblUon 885  monies. 


LABOR,   MOVEMENTS    AND    AGITA-  mands  for  increased  wages,  and,  when  these 

TIONS  OF.    The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  were  refused,  in  strikes.     Numerous  establish- 

tbe  United  States  in  1881  was  followed  in  the  ments  in  the  different  manufacturing  centers 

spring  of  1832  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  were  individually  affected  by  these  strikes  for 

all  kinds  of  provisions.    This  bore  heavily  upon  a  longer  or  shorter  time.     In  many  instances 

tfie  workin3:-men  of  all  trades,  whose  wages  the  strikes  were  met  by  combinations  of  em- 

hi  been  adjusted  to  the  lower  market  rates  ployers  and  look-outs.    In  a  few  instances  these 

of  good  seasons ;  at  the  same  time  employers  deadlocks  occurred  on  so  extensive  a  scale  that 

vere  not  disposed   to  grant  any  advance  in  they  prostrated  a  whole  line  of  business,  as  in 

w^«i?es,  for  they  were  all  feeling  the  burden  of  the  strike  of  the  iron-workers  of  the  West,  or, 

a  depression  resultant  upon  a  diminished  de-  like  that  strike,  and  the  strike  of  the  freight- 

mand  for  their  goods,  and  were  anticipating  handlers  of  the  railroads  terminating  in  New 

farther  declines  in  the  markets.    The  situation  York  city,  affected  very  large  districts  of  the 

created  great  discontent  among  the  working-  country. 

men,  which  foond  expression  in  combined  de-        The  Knights  of  Labob. — A  new  element  of 
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strength  has  been  given  to  movements  of  this  the  contract  system  in  public  work ;  the  sob- 
kind  in  recent  years  by  the  appearance  as  a  stitution  of  arbitration  for  strikes ;  prohibition 
directing  and  supporting  force  of  the  society  of  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
called  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  has  become  years  of  age  in  workshops,  mines,  and  facto- 
one  of  the  most  important  and  effective  or-  ries;  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in 
ganizations  of  working-men  in  the  United  prisons  and  reformatory  institations ;  to  both 
States.  It  has  grown  up  out  of  a  secret  pro-  sexes  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ;  the  reduction 
tective  union  of  garment-cutters,  that  was  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day ;  and  the 
formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1869,  at  the  instiga-  issue  by  governments  of  ^^  a  purely  national 
tion  of  Mr.  Uriah  S.  Stevens.  The  principles  circulating  medium,  direct  to  the  people  with- 
of  the  organization  were  extended  in  1878  to  out  the  intervention  of  any  system  of  banking 
the  other  trades  of  the  city ;  and  two  years  corporations."  The  general  assembly  in  1879 
ailterward  the  strength  of  the  local  assemblies  advised  all  the  assemblies  of  the  order  to  nse 
of  Philadelphia  having  increased  to  fifteen  their  political  power  at  legislative  elections, 
thousand  members,  a  district  assembly,  com-  but  left  it  within  the  discretion  of  each  local 
posed  of  delegates  from  the  local  unions,  was  assembly  to  decide  with  which  party  it  should 
organized.  An  extension  of  the  organization  act ;  but  it  also  provided  that  no  decisive  ac- 
to  other  cities  and  States  was  begun  at  about  tion  of  this  kind  should  be  taken  by  any  a»- 
this  time ;  and  in  1878,  several  hundred  local  sembly  unless  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
assemblies  having  been  formed,  a  general  as-  members  in  attendance  were  united  in  support 
sembly  was  constituted  as  the  legislative  body  of  it,  and  that  no  member  should  be  compelled 
for  the  entire  order.  At  a  meeting  of  the  del-  to  vote  with  the  majority.  In  1880  women 
egates  from  fifteen  districts,  held  at  Reading,  were  made  eligible  to  membership.  In  1881 
Pa.,  a  ^^  national  resistance  fund  "  was  also  es-  the  general  assembly  voted  to  make  the  name 
tablished  at  this  meeting,  to  be  made  up  of  and  objects  of  the  organization  public  The 
contributions  of  five  cents  each  month,  from  membership  of  the  order  at  that  time  was 
each  member  of  the  order,  and  to  be  kept  for  enumerated  at  40,000  persons.  In  April,  1882, 
the  assistance  of  ^^  brothers  in  need  against  the  it  bad  increased  to  140,000,  the  increase  having 
aggressions  of  employers."  The  objects  of  the  taken  place  chiefly  in 'the  smaller  industrial 
order  are  declared  in  the  preamble  of  its  con-  cities  and  in  the  mining  districts.  Omitting 
stitution  to  be  the  unification  of  labor,  with  the  20,000  new  accessions  at  Pittsburg,  whose 
object  of  putting  a  check  upon  the  power  of  names  have  not  yet  been  oflBcially  enrolled,  the 
aggregated  wealth  and  upon  unjust  accumula-  members  of  the  order  were  at  that  time  dis- 
tion,  and  of  obtaining  the  adoption  of  a  sys-  tributed  by  States  as  follow : 

tem  which  will  secure  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  reDimyiTania 60,ooo  California 2,4W 

of  his  toil.    It  therefore  seeks  "  to  bring  with-  New  fork 9,ooo   Michigan i^ 

•     Ai.i2iii!>  'A*  jj.  J,  Ilnoie 8.000    Iowa fW 

m  the  fields  of  organization  every  department  Indiana c^Boo  Tonnesslee. m 

of  productive  industry,  making  knowledge  a  Ohio 6.800   wiscon&in wd 

stand-point   for  action,  and  industrial  moral  Mi8»o°ri-;; ^^JSJ   S?°*" v SJ 

»tui.u  ^vriuu    .i.vrt     uvvi^&j,   »»uv4.  iu^«ut7t.<t»A    u4Vf*»A  MassacLusetts 4,200    Minnesota. «00 

worth,  not    wealth,  the   true  standard  of   mdl-  New  Jersey 8.8OO    Colorado 't'^ 

vidual  and   national  greatness:    to  secure  to  K*^°'V*'^y •    S?J2    ol*^°V*-,-v S! 

.1       .    .,  L  x*  A.\  ii.1.   Ai  Maryland 2,800    Khode  Island «i* 

the  toilers  a  proper  share  of  the  wealth  they  Weetvii^uia 2,600 1  Indian  Territory iw 

create,  more  of  the  leisure  that  rightfully  be-  — -- 

longs  to  them,  more  society  advantages,  more         '^^^^ ^^^'* 

of  the  benefits,  privileges,  and  emoluments  of        These  members  were  represented  in  44  dis- 

the  world ;  in  a  word,  all  those  rights  and  priv-  trict  assemblies,  with  1,830  local  assemblies,  in 

ileges  necessary  to  make  them  capable  of  en-  good  working  order.   The  order  is  represented 

joying,  appreciating,  perpetuating,  and  defend-  by  four  weekly  newspapers,  advocating  it* 

ing  the   blessings  of  good  government."     It  principles  and  explaining  its  objects, 
proposes  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor        SxmKE  of  toe  Western  Iron-Wokkebs.— 

statistics  of  the  various  governments,  for  the  A  strike  of  the  workmen  in  the  iron-trade, 

purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  condition  of  which  was  intended  to  embrace  all  the  mill^ 

the  producing  masses;  the  establishment  of  co-  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  was  begna 

operative  institutions,  productive  and  distrib-  on  the  1st  of  June.     Itgriginated  in  a  demand 

utive ;  the  reservation  of  public  lands  for  act-  of  the  men  for  a  new  scale  of  wages,  the  oper- 

ual   settlers ;    the  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  ation  of  which  would  be  to  catise  an  advance 

do  not  boar  equally  ui)on  capital  and  labor;  in  wages  in  all  branches  of  the  business  of 

the  removal  of  technicalities,  delays,  and  dis-  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  was  sustained  by 

criminations  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 

and  the  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  Workers.    The  demand  was  made  upon  tbe 

health  and  safety  of  persons  engaged  in  vari-  Cleveland  RoUing-Mill  Company,  Ohio,  May 

ous  industrial  occupations ;  weekly  payment  9th,  and  was  met  with  a  refusal,  followed  by 

of  their  workmen   by  corporations  in  lawful  the  closing  of  the  mill  and  the  throwing  of 

money;  the  establishment  of  a  first  lien  to  4,500  men  out  of  employment.     Two  weeks 

mechanics  and  laborers  on  their  work  for  the  at1;erward  the  scale  was  submitted  to  the  man- 

fuU  amount  of  their  wages;  the  abolition  of  ufacturers  of  Wheeling,  West  VirgiiMa,  and  vi- 
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^,  and  was  refased  by  tbem.    The  rates  of    was  shown  Id  the  following  estimate  of  the 

•ensation  for  puddling  iron  had  been  fixed  number  of  establishments  and  the  men  em- 

1875  by  a  scale  based  on  the  selling  price  ployed  in  them,  which  was  made  by  an  officer 

r-iron,  under  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  of  the  Amalgamated  Association: 

3  of  the  puddlers  should  rise  and  fall  with    ■ * 

price.     The  demand  for  an  advance  was  names  of  places. 

made  at  a  time  when  the  market  rate  for    


had  been  lowered,  and  this  fact  was  al-    rittsbarj?  District 20,000  so 

by  the  manufacturers  as  their  reason  for  ow?.^!?^.^:::".:::::::::::::::::::;:.    lojcc  40 

ling  to  accede  to  it.    The  workmen  re-  Indiana..!!"......!".'.....!!..!!*.*.!!'.'.!!!     ij40  9 

led  that  the  plea  of  the  manufacturers    il'^**'*  : '^'ii^  2 

lardly  tair,  for,  while  they  paid  for  pud-    Kentucky 2,i7o  8 

bar-iron,  they  did  not  sell  the  product  as    ?J'?***^° ^^  J 

on,  and  at  the  price  of  that  article,  but  w^isconafn !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!'       Joo  i 

upon  the  market  in  other  shapes  and  at  Shenango  Valley,  Pennsylvania!.!!.!!!!.       8,5J0  7 

r  prices  than  ruled  for  bar-iron ;  and  in  .j.^^^                                           ~4yT52  n^ 

leration  of  this  fact  they  thought  they  


ErtoblUi- 
mmU. 


entitled  to  a  readjustment  of  their  wages.  Not  all  of  these  men,  however,  it  was  added, 
out  the  siime  time  these  questions  were  were  out  on  strike.  Six  establishments  had 
d,  the  report  of  the  American  Iron  and  signed  the  new  scale,  six  or  eight  were  already 
A.ssociation  on  the  condition  of  the  Amer-  paying  the  price  demanded,  or  were  employing 
ron-trade  at  the  end  of  May  appeared,  non-union  men,  and  all  the  Western  steel- 
)wed  that  under  various  influences  of  works,  some  of  which  were  included  in  the 
crops  and  speculative  excitement  the  de-  list,  continued  in  operation.  The  manufactur- 
for  most  iron  and  steel  products  had  sen-  ers  took  advantage  of  the  stoppage  to  repair 
slackened,  and  prices  had  very  generally  their  works;  and  some  thought  it  was  well 
ithized  with  the  decline.  Steel  rails espe-  that  it  had  occurred;  for  they  were  apprehen- 
had  undergone  a  remarkable  fall  in  price,  sive  of  embarrassment,  if  their  orders  should 
ituation  at  the  time  was  pronounced  far  continue  to  diminish,  while  production  was 
encouraging,  and  in  some  respects  dis-  kept  up  at  the  full  rate.  It  was  even  consid- 
ring.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  price  ered  advantageous  that  a  few  mills  should  con- 
a  ore  had  increased  largely  out  of  propor-  tiuue  running,  for  they  would  supply  the  ex- 
1  the  price  of  manufactured  iron ;  and  a  isling  demand,  and,  by  preventing  a  "  short- 
ation  was  published,  showing  that  while  ness"  in  the  market,  would  remove  the  temp- 
est in  1879  of  producing  a  ton  of  iron  tation  from  the  closed  mills  to  yield  to  the 
the  pig  to  the  finished  bar  was  $38,  it  demands  of  the  strikers,  for  the  sake  of  se- 
^  under  the  scale  demanded  by  the  strik-  curing  the  business  that  might  offer.  On  the 
'^ch  $52.  8d  of  June  the  workmen  in  the  mills  in  Cin- 
wmvention  of  manufacturers,  at  which  cinnati  decided  to  join  in  the  strike,  on  the 
iron  firm  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun-  ground  that  the  committee  who  had  made  the 
except  those  in  St.  Louis  and  a  few  in  agreement  with  the  proprietors,  under  which 
mati,  was  represented,  met  at  Pittsburg  they  were  continuing  their  operations,  had 
i  30th  of  May,  to  consider  what  answer  exceeded  their  constitutional  powers.  This 
arn  to  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated  course  was  not  approved  by  the  officers  of  the 
iation.  The  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis  Amalgamated  Association,  and  was  receded 
issurances  that  they  intended  to  resist  from  under  their  advice, 
demand  for  an  advance ;  those  of  Oincin-  The  Cleveland  RoUing-Mill,  which  had  not 
id  not  regard  themselves  as  affected  by  the  employed  avowed  union  men,  filled  the  ranks 
,  for  they  had  already  for  some  time  been  of  its  workmen  with  new  men,  and  kept  on. 
I,  by  special  agreement,  the  price  for  The  strikers  demanded  that  its  managers  should 
ing  now  demanded  by  the  Amalgamated  sign  an  agreement  to  be  governed  by  the  rules 
iation.  With  the  exception  of  these  of  the  union.  The  company  refused  to  do  so, 
facturers,  who  were  already  operating  saying  that  their  policy  had  been,  and  would 
special  agreements  with  their  workmen,  continue  to  be,  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
eeting  resolved  to  return  a  decided  nega-  concern  as  to  insure  to  its  workmen  the  high- 
>  the  demand  for  a  new  scale.  est  wages  its  business  would  warrant,  and  that 
I  strike  went  into  operation  on  the  first  they  trusted  that  '*  the  pleasant  relations  now 
f  June.  The  Amalgamated  Association,  existing  will  not  be  disturbed  by  permitting 
lich  it  was  directed,  is  a  body  formed  by  outsiders  to  influence  and  mislead  you."  A 
lion  of  the  former  separate  organizations  committee,  representing  the  strikers,  subse- 
1  and  steel  workers,  and  was  estimated  to  quently  visited  the  president  of  the  company, 
e  at  this  time  about  75,000  members,  or,  to  say  that  they  had  been  deceived  into  going 
[jally,  all  the  skilled  iron-workers  in  the  into  the  strike,  and  desired  to  return  to  work. 
X  and  was  claimed  to  have  a  fund  of  The  president  declined  to  receive  the  men  as  a 
lOO  in  its  treasury  at  Philadelphia.  The  committee,  for  the  company  was  determined 
of  the  interests  affected  by  the  strike  not  to  recognize  the  union  in  any  manner,  and 
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had  decided  to  make  the  return  of  any  of  the  the  civil  authorities  that  it  was  their  dotj  to 

men  to  work  conditional  apou  their  signing  an  use  tlie  power  vested  in  them  for  the  protec- 

agreement  not  to   be  governed   by  it.    The  tion  of  persons  and  property,  and  promunng 

members  of  the   committee  were    therefore  the  aid  of  the  military  power  of  the  State  if 

directed  to  apply  at  the  mills,  if  they  wished  it  should  be  needed.     One  of  the  railroads  of 

employment.  New  Jersey  being  in  the  hands  of  a  receker 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  or  after  the  appointed  by  the  court,  the  Chancellor  of  the 

strike  had  been  two  months  in  operation,  the  State  gave  notice  that  any  interference  with  its 

position  of  the  workmen  had  obviously  been  operation  and  management  would  be  regarded 

weakened,  while  the  proprietors  had  not  ma-  as  an  obstruction  oSered  to  the  execution  of 

terially  lost  strength.    A  meeting  of  the  Amal-  the  order  of  the  court,  and  treated  as  a  con- 

gamated  Association  was  held  at  Chicago,  the  tempt. 

sessions  of  which  were  continued  through  sev-  The  interruption  in  transportation  and  in- 
eral  days,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  convenience  to  shippers  having  continued  ser- 
guaranteeing  the  manufacturers  that  no  ad-  eral  weeks,  an  action  was  brought  in  the  Sn- 
vance  on  the  scale  prices  for  rolling  and  preme  Court  of  New  York,  July  17th,  againit 
puddling  would  be  asked  for  five  years.  The  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and 
strike  continued,  however,  till  the  19th  of  Sep-  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Bail- 
tember,  when  the  district  meetings  of  the  road  Companies,  for  a  writ  of  mandamoa  to 
Amalgamated  Association  at  Pittsburg,  Wheel-  compel  them  to  perform  their  duties  as  com- 
ing, and  Youngstown  resolved  to  return  to  mon  carriers  in  delivering,  receiving,  and  for- 
work  without  conditions,  and  the  president  of  warding  with  all  reasonable  dispatch  the  freight 
the  association  officially  declared  it  at  an  end.  put  in  their  care  or  offered  to  them.     The  ap- 

SxBiKE  OP  Fkeioht-Handlebs  in  New  York  plication  was  enforced  by  the  affidavits  of  mer- 
CiTY. — The  freight-handlers  of  the  railroads  ter-  chants  regarding  the  losses  they  alleged  they 
minating  in  the  city  of  New  York  struck  in  had  suffered  by  the  failure  of  the  compa- 
June,  on  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  their  nies  to  forward  their  goods,  and  of  the  stnk- 
wages  from  seventeen  cents  to  twenty  cents  an  ing  freight-handlers  concerning  their  position 
hour,  or  of  three  cents  an  hour  or  thirty  cents  as  toward  the  companies.  The  institut^rs 
a  day.  The  agents  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  proceedings  held  that  among  the  du- 
asked  for  time  to  consult  with  their  superior  ties  of  the  companies  was  that  of  operating 
officers  before  answering  the  demand,  but  the  their  roads  while  they  could  be  operated  to 
men  insisted,  and  ceased  work  at  once.  The  carry  the  goods  which  might  be  offered  them 
strike  began  with  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  proper 
but  quickly  extended  to  all  the  railroads  hav-  charges.  When  a  railroad  company,  it  wm 
ing  termini  or  docks  in  New  York,  and  to  the  claimed,  "  sitting  in  the  gates  of  commerce, 
terminal  stations  in  Jersey  City.  As  a  consid-  closes  its  doors  against  the  receipt  of  goods 
erabb  advance  had  been  recently  made  in  the  offered  for  transportation,  or  opens  them  tar- 
schedule  of  freight  rates  to  the  West,  public  dily  to  oppress  trade  instead  of  supporting 
opinion,  as  was  indicated  by  expressions  made  it,  then  it  is  answerable  to  the  public  whose 
in  various  ways,  did  not  regard  the  demand  of  franchises  and  trusts  it  is  abusing.  ...  The 
the  workmen  as  unreasonable.  The  agents  of  people  in  this  case  have  sought  nothing  from 
the  railroads  explained  that  it  had  been  precipi-  the  corporations  except  that  they  go  on  in  the 
tated  upon  them  without  notice,  whereas,  it  performance  of  their  duties  to  their  maximam 
due  Naming  had  been  given  them,  and  time  power,  and  now  pray  that  relief  may  be  granted 
for  consultation,  concessions  might  have  been  under  the  great  prerogative  right  of  writ  of 
made  which  would  satisfy  the  freight-handlers,  mandamus.  When  a  railroad  ceases  to  perform 
The  business  at  the  railroad-stations  and  docks  its  function  as  a  common  carrier,  or  does  it  in 
was  almost  wholly  interrupted  for  a  few  days ;  a  careless  manner,  causing  public  inconvenience 
freight  accumulated  in  large  quantities,  and  and  distress,  it  violates  the  provisions  of  its 
shippers  and  cartmen  were  subjected  to  great  charter,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney- 
inconvenience  in  getting  their  goods  received.  General  to  compel  it  to  a  discharge  of  its 
New  hands  were  employed  to  take  the  place  of  duties,  and,  if  it  still  persists  in  its  neglect,  its 
the  strikers,  engaged  chiefly  from  among  the  franchise  may  be  revoked."  The  matter  of 
recent  immigrants  from  abroad  ;  but  they  were  the  strike,  it  was  added,  was  merely  put  for- 
unskilled  at  the  business,  and  were  not  able  to  ward  as  an  excuse.  The  position  of  the  people 
do  effective  service.  The  striking  workmen  (or  promoters  of  the  suit)  was  this  :'*  These  de- 
paraded  the  streets  in  considerable  bodies,  vis-  fendants  may  employ  such  help  as  they  please 
iting  the  railroad-stations  and  docks,  for  the  so  long  as  it  is  competent  help,  but  they  have 
purpose  of  persuading  such  new  laborers  as  no  right  to  refuse  the  performance  of  their 
might  bo  engaged  to  desist  from  work,  and  of  public  duties  because  they  can  not  get  compe- 
preventing  others  from  giving  their  services,  tent  help  at  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay 
These  demonstrations  became  so  formidable,  for  it.  The  relations  of  supply  to  demand  in 
especially  in  Jersey  City,  that  forces  of  special  this  country  are  such  that  capital  can  not  fail 
policemen  were  enrolled.  The  Governor  of  to  obtain  adequate  assistance  anywhere." 
New  Jersey  issued  a  proclamation,  notifying  The  respondent  companies  pleaded  through 
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ttorney  that  the  character  of  the  appli-  and  by  an  order  specify  how  and  in  what  man- 
as  disclosed  in  the  affidavits  of  the  ner  the  same  shall  be  carried,  or  what  kinds 
-handlers,  was  simply  that  the  respond-  shall  take  preference.^'  The  court,  therefore, 
apanies  should  not  be  permitted  to  select  quashed  the  writ.  Before  this  decision  was 
>wn  employ^  at  snch  reasonable  com-  given,  the  railroad  companies  had  secured  full 
ion  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  but  ^^  should  forces  of  men  at  their  stations,  most  of  their 
ipelled  at  the  pressure  of  a  judicial  man-  old  kborers  having  returned,  and  the  strike 
»  employ  a  certain  class  of  men  at  a  rate  had  failed.  The  decision  of  the  court  in  cham- 
ipensation  arbitrarily  dictated  by  them-  hers  was  reversed  in  January,  1883,  by  the 
...  On  what  principle  of  justice,  free-  same  court  in  general  term. 
)r  sound  policy  can  a  court  of  justice  Strike  of  Coal-Minebs. — A  strike  was  be- 
^elf  to  the  work  of  coercing  one  class  gun  in  March  in  the  bituminous-coal  mines  of 
K)n3  to  enter  into  contracts  with  another  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  pro- 
a  terms  dictated  by  the  latter? "  More-  prietors  employed  foreigners  and  colored  men 
he  court  had  no  right  to  exercise  its  dis-  to  take  the  places  of  their  disaftected  work- 
1  except  upon  the  ground  that  the  de-  men.  The  Miners'  Association  then  directed  a 
was  reasonable  and  just.  Now,  it  no-  general  strike,  but  afterward  modified  its  order 
appeared  in  the  petition  and  affidavits  so  as  to  limit  it^  bearing  to  tiie  pits  of  operators 
be  compensation  the  freight  -  handlers  who  were  filling  contracts  for  mines  whose 
ilready  receiving  was  not  a  fair  and  men  were  on  strike,  and  to  those  which  were 
one,  or  whether  their  demand  was  rea-  supplying  coal-yards  in  Pittsburg.  A  policy 
)and  just,  or  exorbitant  and  unjust,  **Is  of  passive  resistance  against  the  employment 
eet  or  practicable  for  the  court  to  under-  of  colored  miners  was  persisted  in,  and  con- 
»  regulate  the  employment  of  men  by  certed  efforts  were  made  to  induce  men  of  this 
3,  whether  individuals  or  corporations? "  class  working  as  substitutes  for  men  on  strike 
(pondents  also  endeavored  to  show  that  to  desist.  This  strike  was  encouraged  by  the 
t>y  maniamus  was  not  proper,  but  that  Knights  of  Labor,  and  continued  through  most 
it  course  lay  in  suits  by  aggrieved  parties  of  the  summer. 

lages.  LAW,    CONSTITUTIONAL.     During   the 

court  in  chambers  decided,  through  a  session   beginning  in   October,    1882,  several 

justice,  July  2Sth,  refusing  the  applica-  cases  involving  important  questions  of  con- 

*  writs  of  mandamus.  It  held  that  the  stitutional  law  were  decided  by  the  Supremo 
ad  not  the  power  to  prescribe  a  scale  of  Court  of  the  United  States. 

that  while  the  writ  of  mandamus  could  The  Ku-klux  Law. — In  the  case  of  the 

)  compel  the  exercise  and  discharge  of  United  States  against  Harris  the  court  set  aside 

iuties  which  belonged  to  the  State  or  as  unconstitutional,  what  has  been  known  as 

iment  and  were  conferred  upon  the  re-  the  "  Ku-klux  law."     This  law  was  passed  by 

Qt  by  the  State  (such  as  to  maintain  and  Congress  in  1871,  and  now  appears  as  section 

I  the  road  regularly,  to  build  bridges  5,519  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 

streams  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  navi-  States.    It  is  as  follows: 

to  take  freight  to  the  place  of  delivery,  if  two  or  more  persons  in  anv  State  or  Territory 

I  line,  etc.),  it  could  not  issue  a  manda-  conspire  or  go  in  dis^iseupon  the  hijjhwayoron  tho 

a  common  carrier  to  exercise  his  rights  premiss  or  another,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 

i;  for  the  right  to  become  a  common  either  directly  or  indirectly  any  person  or  cla-ss  of  per- 

did  not  emanate  from  the  Government,  rrl^fgL^^'r^^^m^uSrZt^l'rwV  or^^X 

s  universal.     Ihe  refusal  or  a  common  purpose  of  preventmg  or  hindcnn?  tlie  constituted 

to  transport  freight  was  a  private  wrong  authorities  of  any  State  or  Territory  from  (rivinj?  or 

ible   through   suit    by  the   person    ag-  securing  to  all  persons  within  such  State  or  Territory 

[,  and  not  such  a  public  wrong  as  would  ^It^f^  protection  of  the  laws,  each  of  said  persons 

,«.  «   o,,;^   K«.  ««ii   ««    *K«  .x««i.     tf  *i  ®^*^"  ^  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  $500  nor 

ze  a  suit  by  and  on   the  part  of  the  more  than  $5,000,  or  bv  imprisonment,  with  or  without 

The  neglect  or  refusal   of  a  railroad  hard  labor,  not  less  than  six  montlis  nor  more  than 

ition  to  receive  and  transport   freight  *^  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

>d  to  it  by  citizens  of  the  State  was  of  Under  this  law  one  R.  G.  Harris  and  nine- 

iaracter,  and  remediable  in  this  way.  teen  others  were  indicted  and  arraismed  in  the 

rmore,  "  the  writ  of  mandamus,  when  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western 

sued,  must  clearly  and  distinctly  state  District  of  Tennessee  for  conspiring  to  commit 

or  duties  which  are  by  it  commanded  violence  upon  certain  negroes  who  had  been 

erformed,  so  that  the  party  to  whom  it  arrested  for  a  criminal  offense,  and   were  in 

•essed  ra  ly  distinctly  understand  what  the  custody  of  the  sheriff.     I'he  defense  raised 

•  do.  If  he  fails  or  neglects  to  perform,  the  objection  that  the  act  of  Congress  under 
ichment  will  issue  against  him  to  the  which  the  prisoners  were  indicted  was  uncon- 
it  he  may  be  adjudged  in  contempt  ot  stitutional.  In  order  to  determine  this  ques- 
cess  of  the  court.  It  is  not  in  the  power  tion  the  court  considered  four  clauses  of  the 
?onrt  to  look  into  the  future  and  deter-  Federal  Constitution,  namely,  section  2  of 
he  kinds  or  quantities  of  freight  that  Article  IV  of  the  original  Constitution,  and  the 
reafter  be  presented  for  transportation,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
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inents.    Taking  these  np  in    inverse    order,  United  States  frora  being  in  any  way  snljjected 

Justice  Woods,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  soid  to  slavery  or  invohintary  servitude,  except  a» 

tliat  the  fifteenth  amendment  simply  secares  a  punishment  for  crime,  and  in  the  enjojmeD( 

to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  of  that  freedom  which  it  was  the  object  of 

vote,  and  protects  that  right  against  all  hostile  the  amendment  to  secure.     *^  Congress  has,  bj 

legislation  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ-  virtue   of  this  amendment,  exacted  that  all 

ous  condition  of  servitude.    This  gave  to  Con-  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

gress  no  power  to  pass  the  law  embodied  in  sec-  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State 

tion  5,519  of  the  Revised  Statutes.     Nor  was  and  Territory  to  make  and  enforce  contracts, 

such    power  found  in  the  fourteenth  amend-  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the 

ment,   which  declares  that   ^^no  State    shall  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceed- 

make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  ings  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property 

the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  U 

United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties, 

person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  taxes,  licenses,  and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and 

process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  no  other."    The  opinion  then  proceeds  as  fol- 

its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection   of  the  lows: 

laws.''     This  amendment,  as  the  Court  held  in  But  the  question  with  which  we  have  to  dcalis,  Does 

Virginia  against  Kives,  100  United  States  Re-  the  thirteenth  amendment  warrant  the  enactment  of 

ports,  813,  has  reference  to  State  action  exclu-  section  6.619  of  the  Bevised  Statutes!    We  are  of 

sively ,  and  not  to  any  action  of  private  persons.  S^"?**?  jK* H ^"^  °^V    Our  concluaion  la  basedoD 

Ai-T    '     A-  ""V.        ^           1   xu  *^  TT  •..  ii  Oi.  .  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  that  section  are  broader 

Alter  citmg  this  case  and  the  United  States  than  the  thirtecnUi  amendment  would  justif?-.  Under 

against  Cruikshank,  92  United  States  Reports,  that  section  it  would  be  an  ofifeuBe  for  two  or  mors 

642,  Justice  Woods  said :  white  persona  to  conspire,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving another  white  person  of  the  equal  protecdcHi 

These  authorities  show  exclusively  that  the  legisla-  of  the  laws.    It  would  be  an  ofi'ense  for  two  or  more 

tion  under  consideration  finds  no  warrant  for  its  en-  colored  persons,  enfranchised  slaves,  to  col  spire  xrith 

actment  in  the  fourteenth  amendment.                       ^  the  same  purpose  against  a  white  <ntizen  or  apunrt 

The  language  of  the  amendment  does  not  leave  this  another  colored  citizen  who  had  never  been  a  slave, 

subject  in  doubt.    When  the  State  has  been  guilty  of  Even  il'  the  amendment  is  held  to  be  dire<^  againrt 

no  violation  of  its  provisions ;  when  it  has  not  made  the  action  of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  against 

or  enforced  any  law  abridging  the  privileges  or  immu-  the  action  of  the  States  and  United  States,  the  Uw 

nities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  when  no  one  under  consideration  covers  cat^cs  both  witliin  and 

of  its  departments  has  deprived  any  person  of  life,  without  the  provisions  of  the  amendment    It  cox  ere 

liberty,  or  property  without^  due  j^roce^  of  law,  or  any  conspiracy  between  two  firee  white  men  against 

denied  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  tlie  equal  another  free  white  man  to  deprive  the  Litter  ol  any 

protection  ot  the  laws ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  right  accorded  him  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the 

of  the  State,  as  enacted  by  its  legislative,  and  con-  United  States.    A  law  under  which  two  or  more  free 

strued  by  its  judicial,  and  administered  by  its  exccu-  white  private  citizens  could  bo  punished  for  confjAr- 

tive  departments,  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  ing  or  going  in  diisguise  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 

all  persons,  the  amendment  imposes  no  duty  and  con-  another  free  white  citizen  of  a  nght  accorded  by  the 

fers  no  power  upon  Congress.                   ^           ^    ,  law  of  tlie  State  to  all  classes  of  persons,  as,  for  in- 

Section  5,519  of  the  Kevbed  Statutes  is  not  Ihnited  stance,  the  right  to  make  a  contract,  brin^  a  mi^  or 

to  take  effect  only  in  case  the  State  shall  abridsre  the  give  evidence,  clearly  can  not  be  uuthonzcd  by  the 

privileges  or  im'munilies  of  citizens  of  the  United  ninendment  which  simply  prohibits  alaveiy  and invd- 

StatcB,  or  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop-  untary  servitude. 

erty  without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  Those  provisions  of  the  law,  which  are  broader  than 

the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.    It  applies,  no  mat-  is  warranted  by  tlie  article  of  the  Coni^titution  by 

ter  how  well  the  State  may  have  performed  its  duty,  which  they  arc  supposed  to  be  authorized,  can  not  be 

Under  it  private  persons  are  liable  to  punishment  lor  sustained. 

conspirinsr  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  equal  protection  There  is  anotlier  view  which  stren^hens  thiacon- 

of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  State.  elusion.    If  Congress   has  constitutional  authority 

In  the  indictment  in  this  case,  for  instance,  wliich  imder  the  thirteentli  amendment  to  punish  a  conspir- 

would  be  a  good  indictment  under  the  law  if  the  law  acy  between  tw  o  persons  to  do  an  unlawftil  act,  it  can 

itself  were  valid,  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  State  punish  the  act  itself,  whether  done  by  one  or  more 

of  Tennessee  has  passed  any  law  or  done  any  act  for-  persons. 

bidden  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.    On  the  con-  A  private  person  can  not  make  constitutions  or  lav«S 

trary,  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  accused  nor  can  he  with  authority  construe  them,  nor  can  ho 

is  that  they  conspired  to  deprive  certain  citizens  of  the  administer  or  execute  them.    The  only  way,  therefore. 

United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  of  the  in  which  ono  private  person  can  deprive  another  of 

equal  protection  accorded  tliem  by  tlie  laws  of  Ten-  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  by  tlie  comraisswa 

nessec.  of  some  offense  against  the  laws  which  protect  the 

As,  therefore,  the  section  of  the  law  under  consid-  risrhts  of  persons,  as  bv  theft,  burglary,  arson,  ubel, 


State,  we  are  clear  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  war-  Concresa  the  power  to  punish  every  crime  by  wnicn 

ranted  by  any  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  life,  propcrt^v^  or  rejputa- 

the  Constitution.  tion  Is  invaded.     Thus,  under  a  provision  of  the 

^      .        *     ^1       ^1..  ^       XI.  J         i.   4.1.  Constitution  which  simply  abolished  slavery  and  id- 

Cominsr  to  the   thirteenth   amendment,  the  voluntary  servitude,  we  should,  with  few  exceptions, 

Court  said  that   it   is  clear  that  this  amend-  invest  Congress  with  power  over  the  whole  catalo<rue 

ment,  besides  aboli.-^hing  forever  .^^lavery  in  the  of  crimes.    A  construction  of  the  amendment  which 

United  States,  pves  power  to  Congress  to  pro-  leads  to  such  a  result  is  clearly  unsound, 
tect  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the        The  Court  concluded  by  saying  that  there  w 
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3  other  clause  in  the  Federal  Constita-  that  amendment  gives  to  Congress  no  power  to 

ich  can  in  any  degree  be  supposed  to  declare  that  railroad  corporations  shall  nut 

the   law   under   consideration,  name-  make  any  discrimination  against  colored  pas- 

on  2  of  Article  IV,  which  declares  sengers. 

le  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti-  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this 

all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  question.    The  commercial  clause  of  tlie  Cou- 

of  the  several  States.^'    But  this  sec-  stitution  gives  to  Congress  power  to  regulate 

the  Court  held,  like  the  fourteenth  foreign  and  interstate  comoierce.    This  pro- 

lent,  is  directed  against  State  action,  vision  was  not  considered  in  the  Smoot  case, 

;t  is  to  place  the  citizens  of  each  State  for  the  reason  that  tlie  defendant  road  was 

e  same  footing  with  citizens  of  other  entirely  within  the  State  of  Kentucky.     But 

ind  inhibit  discriminative   legislation  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  power 

Lhem  by  other  States.     "  It  was  never  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate 

1,"  said  Justice   Woods,    "  that    this  commerce  extends  in  such  case  to  the  protec- 

onf erred  on  Congress  the  power  to  tion  of  colored  passengers, 

law  which  would  punish  a  private  citi-  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

m  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-  Court,  in  the  case  of  Hall  against  De  Cuir, 

3onferred  by  the  State  of  which  they  rendered  in  1877,  and  reported  in  95  United 

th  residents  on  all  its  citizens  alike."  States  Reports,  485,  bears  on  this  point.    In 

iTUTiojTALiTY   OP  THE   CiviL  RioiiTs  that  case  it  appeared  that  the  Legislature  of 

he  above  decision  raises  the  question  Louisiana  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  any 

the  Civil  Rights  Act,  passed  by  Con-  discrimination  *  against  colored  passengers  in 

1875,  to  secure  to  colored  people  equal  public  conveyances.    Mrs.  De  Cuir,  a  colored 

ith  white  persons  in  theatres,  hotels,  woman,  took  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 

lie  conveyances,  is  not  also  unoonsti-  Hermitage,  La.,  on  a  boat  plying  between  the 

The  first  section  of  this  act  declares  former  city  and  Vicksburg,   Miss.    She  was 

I  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  refused  admission  to  the  cabin  set  apart  for 

states  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  white  persons,  and  sued  for  damages  under  the 

juyment  of  the  accommodations,  ad-  State  law.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  pub-  States  held  that  the  Louisiana  statute,  so  far 

ayances  on  land  and  water,  theatres,  as  it  applied  to  foreign  or  interstate  trans- 

?r  places  of  public  amusement ;   sub-  portation,  was  an  invasion  of  the  powers  vested 

to  the  conditions  and  limitations  es-  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress.     ^'  We  think," 

I  by  law,  and  applicable  alike  to  citi-  said  Chief-Justice  Waite,  '*  that  this  statute,  to 

every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  the  extent  that  it  requires  those  engaged  in  the 

ions  condition  of  servitude."    The  act  transportation  of  passengers  among  the  States 

es  to  any  aggrieved  person  an  action  to  carry  colored  passengers  in  Louisiana  in  the 

iges,  and  also  subjects  the  offondor  to  same  cabin  with  the  whites,  is  unconstitutional 

1    imprisonment.     According  to  the  and  void.    If  the  public  good  requires  such 

dcision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  legislation,  it  must  come  from  Congress,  and 

jase,  the  fourteenth  amendment  pro-  not  the  States." 

tates,  but  not  individuals,  from  deny-  A  State  Law  AOAmsT  Miscegenation. — 

il  rights  to  colored  citizens,  and  that  In  Pace  against  the  State  of  Alabama,  decided 

i  has  no  power  to  protect  those  rights  January  29,  1883,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 

ndividual  invasion  or  violation.    From  a  State  law  against  miscegenation  is  not  a  vio- 

ould  seem  to  follow  that  Congress  has  lation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.    Section 

titntional    authority  to  prohibit  the  4,184  of  the  Code  of  Alabama  imposes  a  speci- 

of  hotels  and  the  managers  of  thea-  fied  penalty  upon  any  man  and  woman  who 

I  other  placos  of  public  amusement  live  together  in  adultery.     Section  4,189  pre- 

king  any  unjust  discrimination  against  scribes  a  more  severe  penalty  when  the  offense 

persons.     On  the  same  principle,  it  is  committed  by  a  white  person  and  a  negro, 

ave  no  power  under   the  fourteenth  and  the  penalty  is  extended  to  the  intermar- 

ent  to  legislate  in  furtherance  of  the  riage  of  whites  and  blacks.     The  plaintiff  in 

fht3  of  colored  persons  in  public  con-  error,  a  colored  man  who  had  been  indicted 

J.     And  it  was  so  held  by  the  United  for  living  with  a  white  woman,  contended, 

Jourt  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  in  through  his  counsel,  that  by  the  above  legisla- 

1882.     In  that  case  (reported  in  13  tion  a  discrimination  was  made  against  colored 

Reporter,  337)  Mrs.  Smoot,  a  colored  persons,  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 

was  denied  admission  to  a  first-class  ment.     The  Court  unanimously  held  the  law 

T-car  on  the  railroad  from  Lexington  to  be  constitutional.    Justice  Field,  who  de- 

igton.    She  brought  an  action  for  dam-  livered  the  opinion,  said :  "  The  defect  in  the 

linst   the   company  under  the  act  of  argument  of  counsel  consists  in  his  assumption 

i  of  March,  1875.     But  Judge  Barr  that  any  discrimination  is  made  by  the  laws 

it  the  fourteenth  amendment  prohib-  of  Alabama  in  the  punishment  provided  for 

States  and  not  individuals  from  deny-  the  ofi^ense  for  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  was 

i]  rights  to  colored  citizeus,  and  that  indicted,  when  committed  by  a  person  of  the 
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African  race,  and  when  committed  by  a  white  sned  directly  and  by  name  by  one  of  i 

person.    The  two  sections  of  the  code  are  en-  zens  withont  its  own  consent.     Bat  in  t! 

tirely  consistent.    The  one  prescribes,  gener-  the  snit  was  not  nominally  and  directly 

ally,  a  punishment  for  an  olfense  committed  the  United  States,  bat  against  its  off 

between  persons  of  different  sexes ;  the  other  possession  of  property  claimed  by  the 

prescribes  a  panishment  for  an  offense  which  States.    On  the  qnestion,  whether  sui 

can  only  be  committed  when  the  two  sexes  are  be  maintained  against  such  otficers,  th 

of  different  races.    There  is  in  neither  section  was  divided.    Five  judges,  Miller,  Fiel 

any  discrimination  against  either  sex.    Section  Ian,  Matthews,  and  Blatchford,  held  t 

4,184  equally  includes  the  offense  when  the  action  could  be  sustained.    Chief -Jastic< 

persons  of  the  two  sexes  are  both  white,  and  and  Justices  Bradley,  Woods,  and  Graj 

when  they  are  both  black.    Section  4,189  ap-  tained  the  contrary.    Two  elaborate  c 

plies  the  same  panishment  to  both  offenders,  were  rendered,  that  of  the  court  by 

the  white  and  the  black.    Indeed,  the  offense  Miller,  and  that  of  the  minority  by 

against  which  this  latter  section  is  aimed  can  Gray. 

not  be  committed  without  involving  the  per-        Justice  Miller  pointed  out  that  the  c 

sons  of  both  races  in  the  same  punishment,  that  the  United  States  can  not  be  sue 

Whatever  discrimination  is  made  in  the  pun-  individual  without  its  consent  is  derii 

ishment  prescribed  in  the  two  sections,  is  di-  from  the  Constitution,  but  from  the  la 

rected  against  the  offense  designated,  and  not  practices  of  our  English  ancestors.    ] 

against  the  person  of  any  particular  color  or  most  important  reasons  advanced  in  suj 

race.     The  punishment  of  each' offending  per-  the  principle  in  England  do  not  applj 

son,  whether  white  or  black,  is  the  same."  form  of  government.    For  instance,  i 

Suits  AGAINST  THE  United  States. — In  the  ancient  principle  in  England  that  the  Kii 

case  of  the  United  States  against  Lee,  decided  not  be  sued  except  where  his  consent  h 

December  4,  1882,  the  Court  held  by  a  miyor-  given  on  petition  of  right.     *'  There  is 

ity  of  only  one,  that  while  the  United  States  country,  however,"  says  Justice  Mil!< 

can  not  be  sued  without  its  own  consent,  as  such  thing  as  the  petition  of  right,  as 

prescribed  by  Congress,  this  principle  is  limited  no  such  thing  as  a  kingly  head  to  the 

to  suits  against  the  United  States  directly  and  or  to  any  of  the  States  which   com] 

by  name,  and   does   not    extend    to    actions  There  is  vested  in  no  officer  or  body 

brought  against  officers  or  agents  of  the  Gov-  thority  to  consent  that  the  State  shall 

eminent  for  the  recovery  of  property  held  for  except  in  the  law-making  power,  whi 

the  United  States  by  such  officers  or  agents,  give  such  consent  on  the  terms  it  may 

The  question  arose  out  of  proceedings  relating  Congress  has  created  a  court  [United 

to  the  Arlington  estate.     This  tract  of  land.  Court  of  Claims]  in  which  it  has  aut 

embracing  about  eleven  hundred  acres,  was  suits  to  be  brought  against  the  United 

orifrinally  the  proper  of  George  Washington  but  has  limited  such  suits  to  those  ar 

Parke  Custis,  who  devised  it  to  his  daughter,  contract,  with  a  few  unimportant  exc 

the  wife  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  after  What  were  the  reasons  which  forbid  t 

her  death,  to  the  grandson  of  the  testator,  G.  King  should  be  sued  in  his  own  court  f 

W.  P.  C.  Lee.     In  1864  it  was  sold  for  non-  do  those  reasons  apply  to  the  politico 

payment  of  taxes  under  acts  of  Congress  of  corporate  which  we  call  the  United  S 

1862  and  1863,  which  provided  that  no  person  America?    As  regards  the  King,  one 

but  the  owner  in  person  should  be  allowed  to  given  by  the  old  judges  was  the  absu 

pay  the  overdue  taxes.    The  owner  not  ap-  the  King^s  sending  a  writ  to  himself  t 

pearing  in  person  at  the  sale,  the  property  was  mand  the  King  to  appear  in  the  King^ 

bid  in  by  the  tax  commissioners  for  the  United  No  such  reason  exists  in  our  Governr 

States.     It  has  since  been  used  as  a  national  process  runs  in  the  name  of  the  Presid< 

cemetery  for  and  other  Government  purposes,  may  be  served  on  the  Attomey-Gen 

and  was  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  in  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  agai 

controversy  in  the  possession  of  Kaufman  and  State  of  Georgia  (2  Dallss  Reports,  419 

Strong,  as  officers  of  the  United  States.     Suit  can  it  be  said  that  the  dignity  of  the  ( 

for  its  recovery  was  brought  some  time  ago  ment  is  degraded  by  appearing  as  a  de 

njrainst  Kaufman  and  Strong,  in  one  of  the  in  the  courts  of  its  own  creation,  becau 

State  courts  of  Virginia,  by  General  G.  W.  P.  C.  constantly  appearing  as  a  party  in  such 

Lee,  claiming  to  be  seized  of  the  fee  under  the  and  submitting  its  rights  as  against  the 

will  of  his  grandfather.     The  suit  was  removed  to  their  judgment.     Mr.  Justice  Gray, 

to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  where  At-  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  i 

torney-General  Devens  appeared  in  behalf  of  and  learned  opinion  which  exhausts  the 

the  United  States,  and  opposed  the  objection  of  information    on   this  subject,   sayj 

that  the  action,  being  one  against  the  Govern-  broader  reason  is,  that  it  would  be  inco 

ment  withont  its  consent,  could  not  be  main-  with  the  very  idea  of  supreme  executive 

tained.     The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  United  and  would  endanger  the  performance 

States  Supreme  Court.     It  was  conceded  by  public  duties  of  the  sovereign,  to  subj 

tliat  court  that  the  United  States  can  not  be  to  repeated  suits  as  a  matter  of  right 
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any  citizen,  and  to  submit  to  the  judicial  to  that  supremacy,  and  to  observe  the  limitations 

lis  the  control    and   disposition  of  his  ^^i<^  }^  imposes  upon  the  exercise  of  the  authority 

property,  his  instramenta  and  means  of  ^  ^Surts  ofYi^'tice  are  established,  not  only  to  decide 

ig  on  his  government   m  war  and   m  upon  the  controverted  rights  of  the  citizens  as  against 

and  the  money  in  his  treasury,'     (Briggs  each  other,  but  aJso  upon  rights  in  controversy  be- 

;  The   Light-Boats,  11  Allen^s  Reports,  ^ween  them  and  tlie  Government,  and  the  docket  oi 

A8  we  have  no  person  in  this  Govern-  '^^  "'"^v.  Y,  crowded  with  controversies  of  the  latter 

1.0     w  **»  «  .w  |/«^ovu  xu  uijio  xjvT^t**  class.    Shall  it  be  said,  m  the  face  of  all  this,  and  of 

rho  exercises  supreme  executive  power,  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  judiciary  to  decide  in 
'orms  the  public  duties  of  a  sovereign,  proper  cases,  statutes  which  have  been  passed  by  both 
Ecult  to  see  on  what  solid  foundation  oranches  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
aciple  the  exemption  from  liability  to  to  be  imconstitutional,  that  the  courts  can  not  g;iverem- 
.fo  Tf  <.»<^r»«  «»I«*  .x.^Koixi.^  *K«*  ;♦  i^oo  fidy  when  the  citizen  has  been  deprived  of  his  prop- 
its.  It  seems  most  probable  that  it  has  ^^y  by  force,  his  estate  seized  an^  converted  to  the 
dopted  in  onr  courts  as  a  part  of  the  use  of  the  Government  without  an;r  lawful  authority, 
1  doctrine  of  publicists,  that  the  supreme  without  any  process  of  law,  and  without  any  compen- 
in  every  State,  wherever  it  may  reside,  nation,  because  the  President  has  ordered  it  and  his 
>t  be  compelled,  by  process  of  courts  of  ^^«;"  ^'^f  "^  possession?  If  such  be  the  law  of  tlus 
wi*^,  r  J  *  "^  J*  -i.  rtf^  1^  country,  it  sanctions  a  t\Tanny  which  has  no  cnstence 
I  creation,  to  defend  itself  from  assaults  in  ^^  monartjhies  of  Europe,  nor  in  any  other  govem- 
3  courts."  ment  wliich  has  a  just  claim  to  w^ell-regulated  liberty 
Court  said  that  but  little  weight  could  and  the  protection  of  personal  rights.  It  can  not  be, 
5a  to  the  English  decisions  on  the  ques-  ^^^n,  that  when  in  a  suit  between  two  citizens  for  tho 
k«fi.A«  «  «u:r^«  «,;«!  4.  «..^  «.»  ^«j^^-  ^*  ownership  of  real  estate,  one  of  them  has  established 
bether  a  citizen  might  sue  an  officer  of  ^is  right  to  the  possession  of  the  property  according 
rernment  for  the  recovery  of  property,  to  all  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  and  by  tho  vcr- 
reasons,  first,  that  the  petition  of  right  diet  of  a  jury  ana  the  judgment  of  the  court,  tho 
i  a  judicial  remedy  in  England,  and  wrongful  possessor  can  say  successfully  to  the  court : 
here  was  no  necessity  for  suing  the  offi-  "  ^top,  here ;  I  hold  by  order  of  the  President,  and 
*  *  A iT  TT •  """^e  J  tho  prosn-ess  of  justice  must  be  stayed":  that, 
•  servants  of  the  King ;  and,  second,  though  the  nature  of  the  controversy  is  one  pecuUar- 
to  the  vast  diflference  in  the  essential  ]y  appropriate  to  the  judicial  function,  though  the 
er  of  the  two  governments  with  respect  United  States  is  no  party  to  the  suit,  though  one  of 
source  and  the  depositaries  of  power.  J^^e  V^«^  »^*  branchy  of  the  Government  to  which 
jfi'r*  .  \.»^«:»a,.  ^»4.u^^4.i^  T«„«.:5.^  u;i  by  the  Constitution  this  duty  has  been  asi^igued,  has 
iting  American  authonties,  Justice  Md-  ^J^j^^^^  ito  jud^ent  after  a&ir  trial,  the  uS^success- 

ceeded :  ful  party  can  mterpose  an  absolute  veto  upon  that 

ng  at  the  question  upon  principle,  and  apart  J"^°V^?^  ^^  ^^.  IJf^^f ^'^  ""^^  S  V^®'  ""^  ^^^%?'*'T 

5  authoritv  of  adjudged  dies,  we  tUk  it  stiU  ^^  «^  ^y«^*  Y^^^  ^^at  officer  had  no  more  authority 

hat  this  branch  bf  t&e  defense  can  not  be  miiin-  ^  '"^^  ^^^  ^^^  humblest  pnvate  citizen. 

It  seems  to  bo  opposed  to  aU  the  principles  By  the  four  dissenting  justices  it  was  main- 

"^I'ti'^rfi^oftL'/^'iS^'rarmtrte  t?-«f  »«  t»  t'«!>r*'  "P-l-  written  ^  jus. 

1.    In  such  case  there  is  no  safety  for  the  eiti-  ^^^^  ^^^7^  ^^^^     ^"6  sovereign  is  not  liable  to 

8pt  in  the  protection  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  be  sued  in   any  judicial  tribunal  without  its 

;s  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  offlcera  or  consent.     The  sovereign  can  not  hold  property 

srnmen^professingtoactinitsnarae.    There  except  by  agents.     To  maintain  an  action  for 

to  him  but  the  alternative  of  resistance,  which  xi  ^  1^^^„^^„  «*  ,x^„„««o;^«  «p  r>«^,^««*«.  i.«iri  k«. 

>unt  to  crime.    The  position  assumed  \iei-e  is  *^®  recovery  of  possession  of  property  held  by 

wever  clear  hi^  rights,  no  remedy  can  be  at-  the  sovereign  through  its  agents,  not  claiming 

3  him  when  it  is  seen  that  his  opponent  is  an  any  title  or  right  in  themselves,  but  only  as  the 

r  the  United  States,  olaimmg  to  act  under  its  representatives  of  the  sovereign  and  in  its  be- 

IKu'^'f^  .<^^»«,^-J".f <»  ^r^n  ^^^' ^/^'  lialf,  is  to  maintain  an  action  to  recover  pos- 

hether  this  authority  is  nffhtfuUy  assumed  is  2         »  "*»*tiv€.      ^  avi;  yu  v       ^^v.   tv     |  vo 

ciae  of  jurUdiction,  and  must  leiui  to  the  de-  session  of  the  property  against  the  sovereign ; 

'  the  merits  of  the  question.   The  objection  of  and  to  evade  such  possession  of  the  agents,  by 

itiffe  in  error  necessarily  forbids  any  inquiry  execution  or  other  judicial  process,  is  to  invade 

truth  of  the  assumption  that  the  parti(^  set-  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  and  to  violate 

'r„t"^'a:ioS'u^^nSlfte''/x!  *•»!  (nndamental  maxim  that  the  sorereip.  can 

»f  such  authority  forbids  any  mquiry  into  the  ^^^  be  sued.     That  maxim  is  not  limited  to  a 

f  the  susrgestion.  .  .  .  The   defense  stands  monarchy,  but  is  of  equal  force  in  a  republic, 

sly  upon  the  absolute  immunity  ft-om  judicLil  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  it  is  essential  to 

Vh^^ll  o?%«  rl^if  authority  from  the  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  that 

e  branch  ot  the  Government,  however  clear  it  a.                 .         un       s.       'i,u     *,  '*. 

nade  that  the  Executive  possesses  no  such  pow-  ^^^  sovereign  should  not,  without  its  consent, 

only  that  no  such  power  is  ffiven,  but  that  it  is  1>©  dispossessed  by  judicial   process  of  fort?', 

ly  prohibited,  both  to  the  Executive  and  the  arsenals,  military  posts,  and  sliips  of  war  ne- 

re,  to  deprive  any  one  of  life,  liberty,  or  iirop-  cessary  to  guard  the  national  existence  against 

'^illiou?  /uTtTom^ei"  ."!  !'^'  ^"'"^  insurrection  and  invasion ;  of  custom-houses  and 

m  in  this  country  is  so  high  that  he  is  above  revenue-cutters,  employed  in  the  collection  of 

No  officer  of  the  law  may  set  that  law  at  the  revenue ;  or  of  light-houses  and  light-ships, 

with  unpunity.    All  the  officers  of  the  Gov-  established  for  the  security  of  commerce  with 

'J^?i  «1  v!J„«5^l^*^^''-T®V^  creatures  foreign  nations  and  among  the  ditferent  parts 

w,  and  are  bound  to  obey  it.    It  is  the  onlv  *xt®            4.          rru            ^     -  i                    i 

power  in  our  system  6f  government,  and  ^^  ^^^  country.     These  principles  appear  to  us 

an  who  by  accepting  office  participates  in  its  to  be  axioms  of  public  law,  which  would  need 

8  is  only  the  more  strongly  bound  to  submit  no  reference  to  authorities  in  their  support, 
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were  it  Dot  for  the  exceeding  importance  and  owes  to  tlio  citizens  of  the  former."    Thei 

interest  of  tlie  case,  the  great  ability   with  ^^^^}  ^"^  ?°«  ^^tion  may,  if  it  sec  fit,  der 

whi^h  it  hns  hftAti  Aroiipd    ani\  th«  Hiffprpnoo  ?»otlier  naUon  the  payment  of  a  debt  owmj; 

wnicn  It  nas  Oeen  argued,  ana  ine  ainerencc  latter  to  a  citizen  of  tiie  former;  but  tlie  State", 

of  opinion  that  has  been  raanifested  as  to  the  nations  either  as  between  themselves  or  tow 

extent  and  application  of  the  precedents."  Jus-  eign  nations.  They  are  soverei^m  within  their 

tice  Gray  then  proceeded  to  cite  and  apply  nu-  but  their  sovereignty  stops  short  of  nationalitv 

merous  English  and  American  decisions  in  sup-  If  ^'?,^\^SJ*  *'  ^<>™e  ».^4  abroad  is  that  of  i 

.     «  . ,  ^   .            -  .,         .       ..       e  4.U           \.  "le  Umted  States.    But  it  is  said  that  even  it 

port  of  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  court.  ^  sovereign  trustee  for  its  citizens,  did  surr 

Suits  against  a  State. — On  March  6,  1883,  the  national  Government  its  power  of  proseci 

the   Court    rendered   an    important    opinion,  claims  of  its  citizens  against  another  Stat«  by 

holding  that  one  State  can  not  be  sued  in  the  SP^  '^?  ^^®^  *^®  constitutional  right  of  suit  in 

Federd  courts  by  another  State  acting  as  the  f^^^^  «>"r«»-  .There  is  no  principle  of  intci 

xcvic*<«  vvuiio  i/j  ouv/u*!^*  w7t«vo  w^***"©  tto  wic  |j^^  which  makes  it  the  duty  ol  one  nation  t< 

assignee  of  oce  of  its  citizens.     Ihe  question  the  collection  of  the  claims  of  its  citizens  agi 

was  raised  in  two  similar  suits  brought  by  New  other  nation,  if  the  citizens  themselves  Lav 

York  and  New  Hampshire  against  Louisiana,  means  of  redress  without  tlie  intervention 

The  essential  facts  were  substantially  the  same  government.    Under  the  Constitution,  as  it  w 

;«  K^«.i,  ..««««      T«.  »^^^r.^^A  ♦k-4.  «««u  ^fi  4.1  ^  J^ft^^y  construed,  a  citizen  of  one  State  oould 

in  both  cases.     It  appeared  that  each  of  the  other  State  in  tiJe  courts  of  the  United  States 

plamtiflt  States  had  passed  a  law  providmg  that  self  and  obtain  the  same  relief  that  hi^  State  < 

any  of  its  citizens  holding  bonds  or  other  obli-  for  him  if  it  should  sue.    Certainly,  when  he 

gations  of  another  State  might  transfer  them  ^^r  himself,  there  is  no  necessity  for  power  in 

to  his  own  State,  and  have  it  bring  suit  against  {:„Td\%.e  fi^llL'S' J VT(?ot=" 

the  defendant  btate.    Under  these  laws  alleged  both  remedies  in  such  a  case.    Therefore,  th< 

"  repudiated  "  bonds  of  Louisiana  were  assigned  remedies  granted  to  the  citizen  himself  must  b< 

to  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  by  citizens  to  have  b^n  the  onlv  remedy  the  citizen  of  c 

of  those  States  respectively,  and  suits  were  ac-  g?"J^  J*^®,  ^^^/^  ^%  Constitution  against 

^^«^:«^i„  K«^.,«i  *      Tk^  ril.««*:*«4.:^.>  State,  tor  the  redress  of  his  grievances,  excepi 

cordingly  brought.     The  Constitution  express-  ^^e  delinquent  State  saw  fit  itself  to  gVant.  ^ 

ly  authorizes  suits  to  be  brought  by  one  State  words,  the  giving  of  tiie  direct  remedy  to  th 

against  another  in  the  Federal  courts.    Hut  the  himself  was  eouivalent  to  taking  away  any 

eleventh  amendment  declares  that  "  the  judi-  remedy  he  might  otherwise  have  claimed  thn 

cial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  intervention  othU  State  upon  any  principle  ol 

1       j^        1     j^            ^i.»i-^o  oiicu*  uv/i;  u^  ot  nations.    It  follows  that,  when  the  amcndm 

construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  m  law  or  equity  a^ay  the  special  remedy,  there  was  no  otl 

commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  Nothing  was  added  to  the  Constitution  by  n 

United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  thus  done.    No  power  taken  away  by  the  j 

by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State."  ^\«  ^^!f^  J^^^^  ^"f  ^^^  hy  t&e  ame 

T            lui.         ••             i.1              *•           -J  The  eflcct  of  the  amendment  was  simply  to  re 

In  an  elaborate  opinion  on  the  question  raised,  ^ew  right  that  had  been  given,  and  feive  th 

Chief-Justice  Waite  expressed  in  substance  the  tions  to  stand  as  they  were.    The  evident  pu 

following  views :  the  amendment  was  to  prohibit  all  suits  agoinf 

TT  J     ^1              ^.        *  *i.             1        4.  *.!.      _A    1  by  or  for  citizens  of  other  States  or  aliens,  wit 

Under  tiie  operation  of  this  amendment  the  actual  ^^^^^^^  ^j.  ^^  g^^t^  ^  ^  ^^^^ ;  and  in  our 

owners  of  bonds  and  coupons  held  by  New  Hamp-  ^^^^  g^^^  ^  „^,^  ^^^^  ^  controverey  with 

shire  and  New  York  are  precluded  from  proseciitmg  g^^     ^j^jji^  ^^^  meaning  of  that  tcn£  as  use 

tho:*e  suits  in  their  own  names.    The  real  question,  ju^j^,}^  ^j^^^^  ^f  ^^e  CBnstitution,  by  assui 

ther^re,  js  whether  they  can  sue  In  the  name  of  their  /,ro*^ecution  of  debts  owing  by  the  ither  Stat 

respective  States  alter  getting  the  consent  of  the  State,  » j^j^^     g^^^  ^'      the  com,  we  are  satisl 

or,  to  put  It  in  another  way  whether  a  State  can  a  low  ^.^  ^„  prohibited  bo&i  bv  the  letter  and  the  , 

the  ai«3  of  it«  name  m  such  a  Ruit  for  the  benefit  of  ^^e  Constitution  from  entertaining  these  suits, 

one  of  ita  citizens.    The  language  of  the  amendment  ^^^^  j^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  j^  consequently  di.smissel 

IS  in  effect  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ^         "^ 

shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  commenoed  or  prosecuted  A  Conbtitutional   Amendmeitt   prc 

by  citizens  of  one  State  against  another  State.    No  one  — Qn   January  19,  1883,   William  R. 

SH^'^?^-*^*'Pl^flT>?'''^^^*^'r>''l'i^iffT.^^  of  Tennessee,  introduced  into  the  He 

wiuiout  b^mg  satisfied  bevond  all  doubt  that  they  ^               ^  j.*          *i       »  n       •          •  •   ^ 

were  in  legal  effect  commenced,  and  are  now  prose-  Representatives    the   following    joint 

cuted  solely  by  the  owners  of  the  bonds  and  coupons,  tion,  proposing  a  sixteenth  amendment 

The  State  and  the  Attorney-General  are  only  nominal  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

actors  in  tiic  proceeding.    The  bond-owner  whoever  ^^  ^ 

ho  may  be.  is  the  prompter  and  manager  of  the  suit.  ^ .  ^  ^     ^^  j^^^^  concurring  t^. 

He  pavs  the  expenses,  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  \^   following^wnendment  to  the  Constitution 

concliidoacomrm)mi;=e,andifanym^^^  .    ^      y^      proposed  to  the  States,  to  becon 

ri?^  if  .?""J'if  ?*"*.^  ^'?'7V^?*'"t^  '''^f  JT  S5  ^hen  ratified  ty  the  LegUlatures  of  three  !c 

&\t Ir  ifnirg^r^  ^t  I7t^7n  allre  the  several  Staters,  as  proflded  m  tiie  Constit, 

collecting  agent  of  the  owners  of  the  bonds  and  c^u-  Article  a  v  1. 

pon;*,  and,  while  the  suits  are  in  the  names  of  the  Section  1.  That  Article  XI  of  the  present 

States,  they  are  undor  the  control  of  individual  citi-  tution  bo  and  the  same  is  hereby  rescinded, 

zens,  and  are  prosecuted  and  carried  on  altogether  by  Seo.  2.  That  Congress  shall  have  rower  to 

and  for  them.  by  appropriate  legislation,  for  the  legal  enfo 

It  is  cr.ntcnded,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  of  the  obligation  of  contracte  entered  into  b. 

prohibition  of  tiie  amendment  the  States  may  prose-  the  States  of  this  Union, 

cute  the  suits  because  as  the  "  soverwgn  and  trustee  j^q  p^pe^l  of  the  eleventh  araendmen 

ot  \t<  citizens"  a  State  is  *'  clothed  with  the  right  and  ^_„i  i    ^J„  «:*i,«.»  r^f  rw»,^  Q*«f«  ♦«  ««^  . 

facultv  of  making  an  imperative  demand  upon  another  enable  any  Citizen  of  one  State  to  sue  i 

mdependent  State  for  the  payment  of  dcbto  which  it  State  in  the  federal  courts.     Ihe  alleg< 
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fr.  Mo#re^8  proposed  ameDdment  was,  not  apply  to  a  free  man.    Of  bim  it  is  never 

ther  thin^,  to  give  a  remedy  to  the  said  that  be  imports  bimself,  or  bis  wife,  or  his 

)f  repudiated  State  bonds  and  obliga-  children.     Free  human  beings  are  not  imports 

he  concurrent  resolution  was  not  voted  or  exports  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    Furthermore,  said  the  Court,  it  ap- 

lON  OF  Immioraxts. — The  right  of  a  pears  that  the  object  of   these   New  York 

levy  a  tax  on  immigrants,  for  the  de-  enactments  goes  far  beyond  any  correct  view 

irpose  of  raising  money  for  the  execu-  of  the  purpose  of  an  inspection   law.     The 

;s  inspection  laws,  was  denied  by  the  commissioners  are  to  inspect  all  persons  arriv- 

Court,  in  an  opinion  announced  Feb-  ing  from  any  foreign  country,  to  ascertain  who  ' 

1883.    The  Court  decided,  in  1876,  among  them  are  '*  habitual  criminals  or  pauper 

statute  of  New  York,  taxing  immi-  lunatics,  idiots,  or  imbeciles,  or  orphan  per- 

r  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  de-  yons,  without  means  or  capacity  to  support 

expense  of  the  Emigration  Board  of  themselves,  and  subject  to  become  a  public 

e,  was  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  charge."    It  may  be  safely  said  that  these  are 

ion  which  vests  in  Congress  the  power  matters  incapable  of  being  satisfactorily  ascer- 

ite  foreign  commerce.     Early  in  1882  tained  by  inspection.    What  is  an  *^  inspec- 

statute,   for  the  same  purpose,  was  tion^'?     Something   which   can  be  done  by 

y  the  Legislature  of  New  York.     It  looking  at,  or  weighing,  or  measuring  the  thing 

**  a  duty "  of  one  dollar  on  every  to  be  inspected,  or  by  applying  to  it  at  once 

senger  brought  to  the  port  of  New  some  crucial  test.     When  testimony  or  evi- 

1  order  to  avoid  the  constitutional  ob-  dence  is  to  be  taken  and  examined,  it  is  not 

0  the  former  statute,  it  was  entitled  "  inspection  "  in  any  sense  whatever.    Another 
to  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  section  provides  for  the  custody,  the  support, 

ction  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  and  the  treatment  for  diseases  of  these  per- 

ided  that  the  tax  levied  should  be  paid  sons,  and  the  retransport  of  criminals.    Are 

tamers  bringing  the  immigrants  to  the  these  *^  inspection  laws"?     Is  the  ascertain- 

lain  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  raent  of  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  to  be  made  by 

Bcted   that  the  Chamberlain    should  ^^  inspection "  ?     In  fact,  these  statutes  differ 

r  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  from  those  heretofore  held  void,  only  in  that 

*  money  might  be  necessary  for  the  they  are  called  in  their  caption  ^^  inspection 

1  of  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State,  laws,"  and  in  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
balance  of  the  tax  collected  to  the  payment  of  any  surplus,  after  the  support  of 
r  of  the  United  States.  A  few  days  paupers,  criminals,  and  diseased  persons,  into 
le  enactment  of  this  law  the  Legisla-  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — a  surplus 

passed  another  **  Act  for  the  inspec-  which,  in  this  enlarged  view  of  what  are  the 

dien  emigrants,  and  their  effects,  by  expenses  of  an  inspection  law,  it  is  safe  to  say 

nissioners  of  Emigration,"  which  pre-  will  never  exist.     A  State  can  not  make  a  law 

e:;ulations  for  the  inspection  of  immi--  designed  to  raise  money  to  support  paupers,  to 

riving  at  the  port  of  New  York.    It  detect  or  prevent  crime,  to  guard  against  dis- 

aed  that  this  legislation,  including  the  ease,  and  cure  the  sick,  an  "  inspection  "  law 

•n  of  the  bead-tax,  was  a  lawful  exer-  within  the  constitutional  meaning  of  that  word, 

le  power  of  the  State  under  Article  I,  by  ctdling  it  so  in  the  title. 

0,  clause  2  of  the  Federal  Oonstitu-  Tobacco  Inspection. — In  the  case  of  Henry 

lich  declares   that   "  no  State  shall,  A.  Turner,  plaintiff  in  error,  against  the  State 

the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  of  Maryland,  the  Court,  on  February  5,  1883, 

t>r  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex-  gave  an  elaborate  opinion  on  the  question  of 

it  may  ba  actually  necessary  for  exe-  the  constitutionality  of  certain  provisions  of 

s  inspection  laws."    The  Oompagnie  the  laws  of  Maryland  relating  to  tobacco  in- 

I  Transatlantique  refused  to  pay  the  spection.     The  provisions  in   question,   beinjr 

contested  the  constitutionality  of  the  section  41    of  chapter  346   of  the   Laws  of 

n  imposing  it.     In  an  opinion,  written  Maryland  of  1864,  as  amended  and  re-enacted 

{e  Millar,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  by  chapter  291  of  the  Laws  of  1870,  are  as 

It  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  follows: 

tion,  nor  since,  has   any  rightful  in-  a«.     *v                 r*i,-       *  •*   i  n     *v  i  _^i 

law  moluded   anythmg  but   personal  to  carry  out  of  thiB  State,  in  hoirsheada,  anv  tobacco 

as  a  subject  of  its  operation  ;  nor  has  rai^Pd  in  tliis  State,  except  in  hojjshea^ls  which  shall 

been  held  by  any  competent  judicial  have  been  inspected,  passed,  and  marked,  aprreeablv 

r  that  the  words  **  imports"  and  "  ex-  ^  ^^'®  provisions  of  this  act,  unle-«s  such  tobacco  shr.U 

ire  nsed  in  that  instrument  as  applica-  ^^^"^  l^een  inspected  and  passed  before  thU  act  poon 

K.,,«  «  K^:«««      T*.  1           »^oK»'itv>a  ,j^^  operation,  and  any  person  violating  the  provis- 

je  human  bemgs.     It  knew  of  nothing  ions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  and  pav  the  sum  of 

>ula  be  exported   from  one  country,  $300,  which  may  be  recovered  in  any  c^nrt  of  law  of 

•ted  into  another,  that  is  not  in  some  *l^is  State,  and  which  shall  go  to  the  crcflit  of  the  to- 

operty— property  in  regard  to  which  ^a^co  fund;  provided  that  nothinof  herein  contained 

^  ;<i  ^^rxJn   ««/l  r,f  «Tk;«i.  *i.^               •  "hall  be  construed  to  prohibit  anv  firrower  of  tobacco 

5  IS  owner,  and  of  which  the  owner  is  or  anv  purchaser  thereof,  who  may  pack  the  same  in 

e  importer  or  tlie  exiiorter.     This  can  the  county  or  neighborhood  where  grown,  from  ex- 
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portinfT  or  carrying  out  of  this  State  any  such  tobacco  corporate  property  this  deductinn  is  not  al- 
without  Jmvin^  the  same  opened  for  inspection ;  but  lo^^d.     The  practical  effect  of  this  law  was    , 
such  tobacco,  tso  exported  or  earned  out  of  this  State  .  i  „     ;ii„«*««i  ,wi  u^  t,,«*:«^  •ci^^A     i*  c  -    ] 
without  inspection,  shall  in  all  cases  be  marked  with  *^?«  illustrated  by  Justice  Field:  ^'Suppose  a 
the  name  in  full  of  the  owner  thereof  and  the  resi-  pnvate  person  owns  a  farm  which  is  valoeil  ) 
dence  of  t>uch  owner,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  at  $100,000,  and  is  encumbered  with  a  mort- 
charge  of  outage  and  storage  as  in  other  cases,  and  gage  amounting   to   $80,000 :    be   is,  in  tbat 
any  sudi  pereon  who  shall  carrv  or  send  out  of  this              assessed  at  $20,000;  if  the  rate  of  t&xa- 
State  any  Buch  tobacco  without  havinff  it  so  marked,  ^.      '  •«^^°'=~^  »i.  v**  ,  v    ,        v^s,  *«i,^  v*  i^o 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  prescribed  by  this  seo-  ^^^^^    "^   ^^^   P^^   ^^^h   «©    would   pay  |400 
Uon.  taxes.     If  a  railroad  company  owns  an  adjoin- 
In  an  elaborate  opinion  written  by  Justice  i°g  ^^^act  worth  $100,000,  which  is  also  en- 
Blatchford,  the  Court,  affirming  the  judgment  cumbered  by  a  mortgage  for  $80,000,  it  would 
of  the  Marvland  Court  of  Appeals,  held :  first,  !>«  assessed  for  $100,000,  and  required  to  pay  : 
that  this  section,  in  its  provisions  as  to  charges  $2,000  taxes,  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  pri-  I 
for  outage  and  storage,  is  not  in  violation  of  ^ate  person."    The  railroad  company  contend- 
clause  2  of  section  10  of  Article  I  of  the  Con-  e<l»  among  other  things,  that  the  provision  of 
stitution  of  the  United  States  as  respects  any  the  Constitution  of  California  whicli  authoriied 
impost  or  duty  imposed  by  it  on  exports,  or  in  ^^^^  discrimination  against  corporations  was  in  ^ 
violation  of  the  clause  of  section  8  of  Article  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
I,  which  gives  power  to  Congress  *'to  regu-  Federal  Constitution,  wliich  declares  that  no 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juri?-  i 
the  several  States  " ;  second,  that  the  charge  Miction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.    Tie  , 
for  outage  under  the  proviso  of  said  section  41,  plaintiff  maintained,  first,  that  the  fourteenth  , 
as  amended  and  re-enacted,  is  an  "  inspection  amendment  was  intended  only  to  secure  civil  \ 
duty"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oonstitu-  rights  to  colored  citizens;  and,  second,  that  a 
tion ;  third,  that  dispensing  with  an  opening  ^corporation  is  not  a  person  within  the  mean- 
for  an  inspection  of  the  hogsheads  mentioned  1^1?  of  that  amendment.    On  the  questions  tLw 
in  the  proviso  does  not,  in  view  of  the  other  raised  two  elaborate  opinions  were  rendered 
provisions  of  the  tobacco  inspection   laws  of  ^7  Circuit-Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States 
Marvland,  deprive  those  statutes  of  the  char-  Supreme  Court,   and   Circuit-Judge  Sawyer, 
ai  ter  of  inspection  laws ;  fourth,  that  it  is  not  who  agreed  that  equal  protection  of  the  law  is 
foreign  to  the  character  of  an  inspection  law  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
to  require  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  to  be  corporations  as  well  as  persons,  and  tbat  the 
brought  to  a  State  tobacco  warehouse ;  fifth,  amendment  is  aimed  against  unjust  discrirama- 
that  the  section  of  the  law  in  controversy  is  tion  in  taxation  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  per- 
not  a  regulation  of,  commerce,  or  unconstitu-  s^nal  rights.     Justice  Field  admitted  that  the 
tional  as  di.-crijninating    between    the  State  power  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  State  rosy 
buyer  and  manufacturer   of  leaf-tobacco  and  he  exercised  upon  any  subject  within  its  juns- 
the  purchaser  who  buys  for  the  purpose  of  diction,  and  to  any  extent  not  prohibited  br 
transporting  the  tobacco  to  another  State  or  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expresslf 
a  foreign  country,  or  a  discrimination  between  of  >y  plear  implicati<Mi.     Hence,  where  corn- 
different  classes  of  exporters  of  tobacco ;  sixth,  P^apt  is  made  m  a  Federal  court  of  a  tax 
that  the  charge  for  outage  in  this  case  appears  l^^^ied  by  the  States,  the  question  always  is, 
to  be  a  charcre  for  servi^s  properly  rendered.  y^heiher  there  is  any  iDhibition,  express  or 
The    Railroad-Tax  Case.-No  more  im-  !™pli^:  ^^  the  Federal  Constitution  upon  the 
portant  constitutional  question  was  raised  dur-  impo«tion  of  the  tax.     Considenng  this  qu^ 
ing  the  vear  than  that  passed  upon  hy  the  ^^n  in  the  light  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  California,  and  ^®  s^"  • 

afterward  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of        The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitotion,  ta 

the  United  States,  in  the  "  railroad-tax  case."  declaring  that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  pe»yonirith- 

The  suit  was   begun   by  the  county  of  San  IS^^^iTlfrSlL^^^^^^^^^ 

Mateo  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  state  which  can  touch  the  individual  or 

Company  for  the  recovery  of  State  and  county  his  propertv,  including  amon^  them  that  of  taxauon. 

taxes,     the  company  set  up  the  defence  that,  Whatever  the  State  may  do,  it  can  not  deprive  anr 

in  the  assessment  of  its  property,  according  to  ,«««  f^thin  its /nadiction  ^Jiin^^J"^^^ 

«,!,•  u   *u     A  1  •       J  1    J  1  1     -J  the  laws.     And  bv  equal  protection  ot  the  law»  » 

which  the  taxes  claimed  had  been  levied,  an  ^^^^      ^^  securitv  under  them  to  cverv  one  on 

unlawful  and  unjust  discrimination  was  made  similarterms,  in  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  proper^, and 

between  its  property  and  the  property  of  indi-  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    It  not  only  implies  the 

vifluals.     The  Constitution  of  California  pro-  right  of  each  to  resort,  on  the  wime  terras  with  others, 

virlpa  flmf  oil  r^ff^^^^xr  \r>  ¥ha,  Qfota   wUli  r.or  to  the  courts  of  the  couutry  for  the  eccuntyof  hM 
vides  that  all  property  in  the  State,  with  cer-        ^^^  ^^  property,  the  prevention  and  redrew  of 

tain  exceptions,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  Wrongs,  and  the  enforcement  of  oontracta,  but  al«o 

its  value;  but,  in  the  ascertainment  of  its  value  his  exemption  from  any  greater  burdens  or  charge* 

as  a  basis  for  taxation,  a  distinction  is  made  than  such  as  are  equally  imposed  upon  all  othcn  un- 

between  the  property  of  persons  and  that  of  der  like  circumstances, 
railroad  corporatioi 
individual  property, 
on  it  is  deducted  from 
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lual  protection  under  any  rjrstem  of  laws  order,  and  peace  of  the  community,  to  develop  their 

itiury  and  unequal  taxation  u  permissible ;  resources,  increase  their  industries,  and  advance  their 

idrent  pen^us  may  be  taxed  on  their  prop-  prosperity ;  but  it  docs  require  that  in  all  such  legis- 

same  kind,  similarly  situated,  at  difrerent  lation,  hostile  and  partial  discrimiuatiun  a^^^ainst  any 

tre,  for  instance,  one  may  bo  taxed  at  1  per  class  or  person  shall  be  avoided ;  that  the  buites  shall 

le  value  of  his  property,  another  at  2  or  5  impose  no  greater  burdens  upon  any  one  than  upon 

r  where  one  may  be  thus  taxed  according  othere  of  the  community  under  like  circum.stauoos, 

r,  b(M:au80  he  is  white,  or  black,  or  brown,  nor  deprive  any  one  of  nights  which  others  similarly 

or  according  to  any  other  rule  tnan  that  of  situated  are  allowed  to  ecgoy.    It  forbids  the  State  to 

proportionate  to  tne  value  of  his  property,  lay  its  hand  more  heavily  upon  one  than  upon  another 

,    .                  •J        1  under  like  conditions.    It  stands  in  the  Constitution 

mrt  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  as  a  perpetual  shield  against  all  unequal  and  partial 

whether  a  corporation   can   be  con-  legislation  by  the  States,  and  the  ii^ustice  which  fol- 

person  within  the   meaning  of  the  ^^^^  ^^o"*  ^^  whether  directed  against  the  most  hum- 

I  amendment   so   as   to    be   entitled  ble  or  the  most  powerful;  against  the  despis^^^ 

,   ^     .^                 i.     X    i.1              1  from  China,  or  the  envied  matter  of  milhons.  .  .  . 

act  to  Its  property  to  tiie  equal  pro-  Pnvate  corporations  are,  it  is  true,  artificial  persons, 

the  laws.     It  was  conceded  that  the  but  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  [municipal]  corpora- 

Qt  had  its  origin  in  a  purpose  to  se-  tion,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned,  they  consist 

-ed  persons  whom  it  made  citizens  in  of  aggregations  of  individuals  united  for  some  legiti- 

ajoyment  of  their  freedom  and  civil  mate  busmess      .  .  It  would  be  a  most  singular  re- 

LijvjuAcuu  V*  wu«*i  uvouvuA  ausA  VI » I*  Bultj  if  a  constitutional  provision  mtended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  every  person  against  partial  and  discnmi- 

Justice  Field)  the  generality  of  the  Ian-  nating  legislation  by  the  States,  should  cease  to  exert 

extends  the  protection  of  its  provisions  to  such  protection  the  moment  the  person  becomes  a 

every  race  and  condition  against  discrinii-  member  of  a  corporation.    We  cannot  accept  such  a 

hostUe  Stito  action  of  any  kind.    Its  effect,  conclusion.     On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is  well 

12  free  institutions  and  preventing  harsh  established  bv  numerous  adjudications  of  the  Supreme 

nve  State  legislation,  can  hardly  be  over-  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States, 

h:m  burdens  are  placed  upon  particular  that  whenever  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a 

adividuals,  while  tlie  mjjonty  or  the  peo-  law,  guarantees  to  persons  the  enjoyment  of  property, 

nptid,  little  hoed  may  be  paid  to  the  com-  or  affords  to  them  means  for  its  protection,  or  pro- 

those  affected.    Oppression  thus  becomes  hibits  legislation  injuriously  affectmg  it,  the  benefits 

d  lasting.    But  a  burdensome  law,  operat-  of  the  provision  extend  to  corr>orations,  and  that  the 

upon  ail,  will  soon  create  a  movement  for  courts  will  always  look  beyona  the  name  of  the  arti- 

With  tlie  amonJmant  enforced,  a  bad  or  ficial  being  to  the  individuals  whom  it  represents. 
ve  State  law  will  not  long  be  letl  on  any 

k.  After  citing  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 

i  nent  that  a  limitation  must  be  given  to  gtitution,  which  declares  among  other  things 

f  this  ameadmont,  because  of  the  circum-  that  "no  person  ^hall   be  compelled   in  any 

Its  origin,  IS  without  torce.     Its  authors,  ^«;.«;„„t  ^li^  4.^-ur„  ^:4.«««„  «»f.;»o4-  k:«,««iP 

possible  \t  wai.  for  the  States  to  oppress  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  agamst  himself, 

ief  from  the  Federal  Government,  placed  nor  be  deprived  of  hfe,  liberty,  or  property, 

i3titution  an  interdict  upon  their  action,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 

ea  lasting  oppression  of  any  kind  by  them  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 

idSentpSrr^sL^^^^  compensation,"  Justice  Field  said: 

jxcept  as  a  punishment  ^or  crime,  had  its  y^^^  ^^e  nature  of  the  prohibitions  in  this  araend- 

ho  previous  existence  of  African  skvenr.  ^^^^  j^  ^.^^^^            with  the  exception  of  the  last 

lersJity  of  its  language  makes  its  prohibi  •  ^  ^j^^    j^  ^1^      ^„1^        I    ^^,J,  ^  ^^^^^^ 

to  sUvery  of  white  men  as  well  as  that  ot  ^^J     ^^  Xrs  cin  be  witoe^s :  no  others  can  be 

;  and  also  to  serfage,  vassahi^^e,  vi  lanage,  ^^^^    ^^  -^  ieopardy  of  life  or  limt,  or  compeUed  to 

I I  every  other  form  of  compulsory  labor  to  ^e  witnesses  a^inst  themselves ;  aid,  therefore,  it 
the  pfcasure,  caprice,  vanity,  or  power  of  ^^^^^  ^  ^id  with  much  force  that  the  word  peiion 

there  used  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  a^inst 

r  from  the  opinion  of  Chief -Justice  **^®  deprivation  of  lUe,  liberty,  and  property  without 

in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  ^Z  P[^«*  ^^  ^^l  ^  '^  ir""  manner  Umited  to  a 

V    1       '^«*»'^^-»'  *   ^"^    .o  .   ,      »,   "  natural  person.    But  such  has  not  been  the  construc- 

)  latter  laid  down  the  principle  that  tion  of  the  courts.    A  similar  provision  is  found  in 

being  within  the  words  of  the  rule,  nearly  all  of  the  State  Constitutions;  and  everywhere 

within  its  operation  likewise,  unless  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  courts,  it  has  been  held, 

lomethinsf  in  the  literal  construction  ^^^^f^  by  tacit  assent  or  express  adjudication,  to  ex- 

i«  «K,««^  ^^  ^•.a^uir.^^^^   «-  ««^..«  tend,  so  far  as  tiieir  property  is  concerned,  to  corpo- 

i\y  absurd  or  mischievous,  or  repug-  nations.    And  this  his  fen  because  the  property  of 

le  general  spirit  of  the  instrument,  as  acorporatit)n  is  in  fact  the  property  of  the  corporators, 

those  who  expound  the  Constitution  To  deprive  the  corporation  of  its  property,  or  to  bur- 

r  it  an  exception,"  Justice  Field  pro-  ^^^  »t?  '^^  i^i  ^'^^^  ^o  deprive  the  corporators  of  their 

follows  •  property  or  to  lessen  its  value.    Their  interest,  undi- 
vided tfiough  it  be.  and  constituting  only  a  right  during 

'X  that  authority,  we  can  not  adopt  the  nar-  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  to  participate  in  its 

►r  which  counsel  contend,  and  limit  the  an-  dividends,  and  on  its  dissolution  to  receive  a  propor- 

'the  prohibition  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  tionate  share  of  its  assets,  has  an  appreciable  value, 

^lation  touching  members  of  the  enfran-  and  is  pn^perty  in  a  commercial  sense  •  and  whatever 

J.    It  has  a  much  broader  operation.    It  affects  the  property  of  the  corporation  necessarily 

ideed.,  place  any  limit  upon  the  subjects  in  affects  the  commercial  value  of  their  interest.     If,  foV 

)  which  the  States  may  legislate.     It  does  example,  to  take  the  illustration  given  by  counsel,  a 

re  with  their  police  power.     Upon  every  corporation  created    for  banking  purposes    acquires 

n  which,  previously  to  its  adoption,  they  land,  notes,  ntocks,  bonds,  and  money,  no  stockholder 

hey  may  still  act.    They  can  lei;pslate  now,  can  claim  that  he  owns  any  particular  item  of  this 

rays  could,  to  promote  the  health,  good  property,  but  he  owns  an  interest  in  the  whole  of  it, 
>L.  xxii. — 30    A 
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which  the  courts  will  protect  against  unlawful  seizure  class.                                                    n«.  < 

or  appropriation  by  others,  ana  on  the  dissolution  of    f*^**; , 

the  compun  v  he  wUl  receive  a  proiX)rtionute  share  of    JjlSSfii**",; J*f ?W; •  •  • 

ito  asset;.    >f o w,  if  a  statute  oV  ttu  State  takes  the     JJf^X  SveL^ct    '. 

entire  property,  who  suffers  loss  bv  the  legislation  i     Bloj^raphy,  memoln,  etc. ....  *. 

Whose  projiert^v  is  taken  i    Certainly  the  coi-pKjration     Poetry  and  the  drama 

is  deprived  of  its  property ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in     Literary  history  and  miscellaoy 

everv  just  sense  ot  the  constitutional  guarantee,  ^e     History 

corporators  are  also  deprived  of  their  property.  gj^ial  and  political  science 

Secuion.  of  State  Urts,  in  b.^'^  with  the  J^^ir.l.rtSsri'SJU'l'.tr*: •.■.•.:•.:::: •.:;•..: 

views  we  have  expressed,  exist  in  great  numbers.     Useful  arts 

liut  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them.     It  is  sulticient  to  Books  of  referenoo. !!!...!.!.!.!..!!!!!.!!!...!! 

add  that  in  all  text-writers,  in  all  oodes,and  in  all     llamor  and  satire 

Kevised  Statute.**,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  term  i)er8on     Bporia,  casements,  etc 

includes,  or  mav  include,  corporations,  which  amounts     Mental  and  inorni  philosophy 

to  what  we  have  ah^adv  said,  that  whenever  it  is     ,^;»j^.fe°.^„V  «,«7*.tln^  

necessary  for  the  protection  of'  contract  or  property     ^^^^^^'tic  and  rural  economy 

right*,  the  courts  will  look  through  the  ideal  entity  Total 

and  name  of  the  corporation  to  Uio  persons  who  com-  j^  Theology  and  Reugion  there  h 

pose  it  and  protect  tnem,  though  tlie  process  be  m  its  i       .     .1                1        «.•   v^     ^^     ♦v.^    . 

Same.    AU^  the  guaran^teea  ^d   safeguards  of  the  «l>out    the    usual    activity    on    the    l 

Constitution  for  tne  protection  of  property  possessed  American  autbors;  but  it  must   be  a 

by  individuals  may,  therefore,  be  invoked  for  the  that  no  works  of  surpassing  merit  or 

protection  of  the  property  of  corporations.    And  as  tance   Lave  appeared.     American  the 

no  discriminating  and  partial  legislation,  imposing  g^holars  and  teachers  of  religion  (perha 

unequal  burdens  upon  the  property  of  individuals,  o^"vi»*a  ai^u  v^v       «  v     v  ^        vi 

would  be  valid  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  so  more   than   others  of  tlieir   couutryn 

no  legi:*lation  imposing  such  unequal  burdens  upon  forced  to  compete,  not  only  with  eacl 

the  property  of  corporations  can  be  maintained.    The  bnt  with  the  entire  British  press ;  and  1 

taxation,  therefore,  of  the  property  of  the  defendant  ^882  has  been,  like  previous  years,  n( 

upon  an  assessment  of  its  value,  without  a  deduction  „„^^^^„„  •^..«Ki;^of/^»i«  r.€  VrtnMah  n 

ohhe  mortgage  thereon,  is  to  that  extent  invaUd.  numerous  republications  of  English  ^ 

this  department,     bo  long  as  there  is  i 

An  appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  national  copyright  law,  this  must  be  the 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  result.     In  the  way  of  sermons  and 

the  case  was  argued  toward  the  close  of  the  American  writers  have  published  freely, 

year.     The  importance  and  far-reaching  con-  these  may   be   named  here.    Rev.  Al 

sequences  of  its  expected  opinion  can  hardly  Crummell's   "The   Greatness  of  Chr 

be  overestimated,  for  it  will  affect  not  merely  other  Sermons  "  (New  York,  T.  Whi 

the  railroad  companies  of  California,  but  all  "Three  Flundred  Outlines  of  Sermons 

•  corporations,  other  than  municipal,  throughout  New   Testament,^'    by    eminent   Engl 

the  United  States.  American  clergymen  (New  York,  A.  < 

(For  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  strong  &  Son) ;  "  Sermons  preached  ii 

Court  on  other  important  constitutional  ques-  onth  Church,''  by  Henry  W.  Beeche 

tions,  see  Political  Assessments  and  Powers  York,  Fords,  Howard  &   Hulbert),  th 

OF  Congbess  over  Witnesses  ;  for  the  inter-  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  th 

pretation  given  by  the  courts  to  the  anti-Chi-  what  notoVious    author.      To    these   ; 

nese  law,  see  Immigration;  for  the  opinions  Phelps's  ** Men  and  Books,  or  Studies  h 

in  the  Virginia  and  Louisiaba  bond  cases,  see  lotics  "  (Scribner's  Sons),  and  a  new 

Obligations  of  Contracts.)  larged  edition  of  Professor  Hoppin's  ' 

LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,   IN  1882.—  eltics"(New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 

The  productiveness  of  American  literature  dur-  Bedell  Lecture  for  1881,  by  Bishop  \\ 

ing  the  year  has  been  very  remarkable.    It  has  of  Connecticut,  entitled  "  The  World' 

exceeded  all  previous  years,  in  the  several  de-  mony  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  The  Power  0 

partments  of  human  knowledge.     As  in  the  tianity   in   developing   Modern    Civili 

past  year  also,  American  literary  effort  has  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons),  is  one  of  t 

manifested  itself    in  translations  of    foreign  thoughtful  and  valuable  volumes  of  tl 

books,  and  the  editing  and  making  additions  A  number  of  excellent  volumes  of  serm 

to  English  publications  for  the  home  market,  expository  works  have  been  reprintecl. 

At  the   same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  Principal  Fairbairn's  *'  Studies  in  the 

the  number  of    really  great  and    important  Christ "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  C 

works  of  the  year  has  not  been  as  largo  in  Robertson   Smith's  "  The  Prophets  o 

proportion  as  might  have  been  expected.  and  their  Place  in  History,  to  the  Close 

According  to    "The  Publishers'   Weekly,"  Eighth  (3entnry,  B.  C,"  a  companion 

which  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  Ameri-  to  his  **  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  C 

can  book -trade,  the  following  list  gives  the  ap-  (same   publishers) ;    the   lat«   Dean   5 

proximate  numbers  of  books  of  various  classes  "Westminster  Sermons"   (New  York 

issued  in  1882  (being  481  more  than  in  1881,  ner's  Sons);  "  The  Pulpit  Commentary, 

and  1,39G  more  than  in  1880) :  by  Canon  Spence,  with  the  aid  of  Can 

CLASS.                                                  No.  of  works,  rar.  Principal  Tulloch,  and  others  (Ne 

j;if«««        ■■"'■■ l^l  A.  D.   F.  Randolph   &   Co.);  Rev. 

Ju^;'i^l7lS^ks"".^:'^•::::::::::;::^                m  Jukes's  "Types  of  Genesis"  (T.whi 
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and  '*  The  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  cries  to  philosophy,  religion,  and  moralitj.    It 
of  All    Things  ^'   (same  pnhlisher) ;  the  late  is  one  of  the  ablest  works  of  the  year.   Among 
CanoQ  Mozley^s  valuable  '*  I^ctnres  and  other  republications  of  foreign  contributions  to  phi- 
Theologicil  Papers"  (New  York,  E. P.  Dutton  losophy  are,  H.  Martensen's  ** Social  Ethics" 
4 Co.);    Professor  Mahaffy's  **The  Decay  of  (New  York,  Scribner  &  Welford);  H.  Heine^s 
Hodem  Preaching  "  (New  York,  Macmillan  &  "  Philosophy  and  Religion  in  Germany  "  (Bos- 
Co.).    Mr.  W.  R.  Hart's  "  Eternal  Purpose,  a  ton,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  G.  S.  Morris's 
Stndy  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Immortality"  *'  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  (Chicago, 
(Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.)  has  reached  Griggs  &  Co.),  and  Professor  Watson's  *'  Schel- 
a  second  edition,  and  is  well  worth  reading,  ling's  Transcendental  Idealism  "  (same  publish- 
Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele's  "  History  of  the  Egyptian  Re-  ers).     Herbert  Spencer  continues  his  labors  in 
ligion  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  a  "The  Principles  of  Sociology"  (Ceremonial 
masterly  work  of  its  kind,  and  will  repay  study,  and  Political  Institutions),  Vol.  II  (D.  Apple- 
Professor  Green's  "  Moses  and  the  Prophets  "  ton  dc  Co.). 

(Xew  York,  R.  Carter  &  Brothers)  is  a  search-  In  Soienck,  chiefly  physical  or  natural  sci- 
ing  and  able  review  of  Robertson  Smith's  "Old  ence,  the  main  supply  has  been  from  abroad. 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  "  and  "Proph-  "The  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern  Phys- 
etsof  Israel,"  and  also  of  Kuenen's  "Prophets  ics,"  by  Judge  Stallo  (New  York,  D.  Appleton 
and  Prophecy  in  Israel."    "Christ's  Christiani-  &  Co.),  is  a  work  of  superior  merit.     Profess- 
ty,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Walker,  is  a  lawyer's  attempt  or  Le  Conte's  "  Elements  of  Geology  "  (same 
to  analyze  and  arrange,  according  to  subjects,  publishers)  has  appeared  in  a  revised  and  en- 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  recorded  in  Mat-  larged  edition.     '^The  Stars  and  the  Earth," 
thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  taught  by  by  Dr.  T.  Hill  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard),  pre- 
Jesns  Christ;  it  is  well  worth  consulting.     So  sents  some  striking  thoughts  upon  space,  time, 
abo    is    Dr.  Thomas    Hill's   "  Geometry  and  and  eternity.     Dr.  A.  Wilson's  "  Chapters  in 
Faith,"  third  edition,  enlarged  (Boston,  Lee  &  Evolution  "  ("New  York,  Putnam's  Sons)  is  in- 
Shepard).    Mr.  C.  Van  Norden's  "  The  Outer-  teresting  and  valuable.    So  also  (same  pub- 
most  Rim  and   Beyond "  (New  York,  A.  D.  lishers)  is  Dr.  G.  M.  Beard's  "  The  Psychology 
F.Randolph)  is  a  very  suggestive  contribution  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Excitement,  1C92." 
toward  reverential  thought  on  divine  things.  Specially  interesting  republications,  of  a  sci- 
The  first  volume  of  the  "  Schaff-Hertzog  En-  entific  character,  are.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "The 
cyclopaedia  of   Religious   Knowledge"  (New  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Primitive  Con- 
York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls)  has  made  its  appear-  dition  of  Man "   (fourth  edition,   with  illus- 
ance  and  promises  well.    Dr.  Hurst's  "  Biblio-  trations) ;    "  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  "   (same 
thecaTheologica"  (New  York, Scribner's Sens)  author);  Tyndall's  "Essays  on  the  Floating 
is  a  very  timely  contribution  in  aid  of  students  Matter  of  the  Air,  in  Relation  to  Putrefaction 
and  general  readers.    The  second  volume  of  and  Infection,"  and  Professor  Huxley's  "  Sci- 
Westcott  and  Hort's  New  Testament  has  been  ence  and  Culture,  and  other  Essays  "  (D.  Apple- 
reproduced  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and   is  a  ton  &  Co.) ;  A.  G.  Locke's  work  on  "  Gold,  its 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  volume  issued  last  Occurrence  and  Extraction"  (New  York,  E. 
year.    It  contains  a  full  account  of  the  princi-  &  F.  N.  Spon)  is  regarded  as  important  and 
pl^of  criticism,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  which  valuable,  as  is  also  Spon's  "  Encyclopfledia  of 
the  learned  editors  arranged  the  Greek  text  of  the  Industrial  Arts."    Further  advance  in  the 
the  New  Testament.  applications  and  uses  of  electricity  has  led  to 
Philosophy  oflfers  a  few  works  this  year,  the  preparing  a  number  of  works  on  this  sub- 
Professor  Bowne's  "  Metaphysics  "  (New  York,  ject.     One  of  the  best  is  "  The  Modern  Appli- 
Harper  &  Brothers)  is  very  able  and  note-  cations  of  Electricity,"  by  E.  Hospitaller,  trans- 
worthy.    Dr.  E.  J.  Hamilton  has  produced  a  lated  and  enlarged  by  J.  Maier  (D.  Appleton  & 
fall  and  complete  treatise  on  "The  Human  Co.).     In  this  connection  may  be  noted  Mr. 
Hind "  (New  York,  R.  Carter  &  Brothers').  Dr.  Donnelly's   curious    and    instructive  volume, 
McO>3h'8  "  Criteria  of  Diverse  Kinds  of  Truth,  "  Ragnarok,   the  Age  of  Fire  and   Gravel  " 
to  opposed  to  Agnosticism,"  No.  I  of  **  Phil-  (same  publishers) ;  it  is  well  worth  reading  and 
oaophic  Series"  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons),  examining.     "The  Popular  Science  Monthly" 
isatreatise  on  applied  logic,  and,  with  the  num-  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  maintains  its  place,  and 
bers  to  follow,  will  prove  to  be  timely  and  use-  increases  in  favor  with  intelligent  readers  and 
M  in  the  present  condition  of  philosophical  students. 

tiJOQght  and  study.    President  N.  Porter's  col-  In  Medical  Science  the  year's  production 
lection  of  papers,  chiefly  philosophical,  under  has  been  quite  as  creditable  as  usual.     A  con- 
the  title  "Science  and   Sentiment,"  is  both  siderable  portion  of  the  works  published  is  in 
interesting  and  valuable.     President  Mahan's  continuations,   or  new  and  revised  editions. 
**  Mental  Philosophy  "  (Chicago,  Griggs  &  Co.)  A  few  only  need  here  be  specified.     Dr.  Will- 
ie a  complete  system  of  mental  science,  for  the  iam  II.  Van  Buren's  "  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 
use  of  schools  and  colleges.     A  translation  of  the  Rectum  "  appear  in  a  second  enlarged  edi- 
Badolf  Schmid's  "The  Theories  of  Darwin"  tion  (Now  York,   D.  Appleton  &  Co.).     "A 
CCbicago,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.)    presents  Guide  to  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics," 
clearly  and  forcibly  the  relation  of  his  the-  by  Dr.  Robert  Farquharson  (Philadelphia,  H. 
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0.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.),  ranks  high  with  the  pro-  second  volnme,  and  sustains  its  high 

fession,  as  does  also  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  tion.    Dr.  F.  Wharton's  **  Commentarj 

Operative  Dentistry  "(Philadelphia,  P.  Blakis-  Law  of    Contracts"    (Philadelphia, 

ton,  Son  &  Co.).    The  subject  of  '*  Legal  Medi-  Brothers)  is  a  very  thorough  treatise 

cine,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Meynott  (New  York,  volumes.     "The  Principles  of  the  Li 

W.  Wood  &  Co.),  is  discussed  with  care  and  A.  J.  Willard,  is  a  careful  examinatioi 

ability.    Dr.  Richard  Quain's  "  Dictionary  of  law  of  personal  rights,  to  discover  th< 

Medicine,  including  General  Pnthology,  Gen-  pies  of  the  law,  as  ascertained  from  tl 

eral  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  the  Diseases  tical  rules  of  the  law,  and  harmonizi 

peculiar  to  Women  and  Children  "  (D.  Apple-  the  nature  of  social  relations  (D.  Api 

ton  &  Co.),  is  a  large  volume  of  nearly  2,000  Co.).     "  The  Marriage  and  Divorce  J 

pages,  fully  illustrated.   Dr.  Qnain's  co-workers  the  United  States,"  by  Charles  Nobl 

are  among  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  York,  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.),  treats  oi 

surgeons  in  England,  and  the  work  is  one  of  perplexing  topic  in  these  days.     Add 

superior  merit  and  value.    Dr.  Courty's  "  Prac-  Wooleey's   "Essay  on    Divorce  and 

tical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Uterus,  Legislation,   with  Special    Reference 

Ovaries,  and  Fallopian  Tubes "  is  translated  United  States "  (New  York,  Scribner' 

from  the  French.    It  is  a  work  of  standard  ex-  "  Trial  of  Title  to  Land,"  by  A.  G.  S 

cellence,  and  has  reached  a  third  edition  (Phil-  and  F.  J.  Wait,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  I 

adelphia,  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.).    The  work  Practice  of  Voluntary  Assignments,"  1 

of  Dr.  T.  Billroth  (of  Vienna),  on  "  General  Burrill  (same  publishers),  and  Justic< 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics"  (D.  Ap-  little  volume,  "The  Nature  and  Foni 

pleton  &  Co.),  has  been  translated  from  the  American  Government  founded  in  th 

fourth  German  edition,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Hackley,  tian  Religion"  (Boston,  Houghton,  'S 

of  New  York.    It  has  further  been  revised  from  Co.),  deserve  honorable  mention,  witl 

the  eighth  edition  of  the  original,  and  is  one  of  paragement,  however,  to  other  work 

the  most  valuable  books  of  the  year.    Streck-  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  naming.    T 

er's  " Short  Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry  "  bany  Law  Journal"  has  reached  ita 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  and  Dr.  Luys's  "  The  Brain  sixth  year.    A  "  Journal  of  Banking  Li 

and  its  Functions  "  (same  publishers),  deserve  been  commenced,  and  hereafter  "  The 

mention.     In  the  way  of  periodicals  may  be  ern  Law  Review  "  will  be  merged  i 

named  here,  "The  New  York  Medical  Jour-  American    Law   Review"   (St.    Lou: 

nal "  (monthly  in  1882,  announced  as  weekly  souri.). 

in  1883),  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co. ;  Though  Biography,  Memoirs,  etc.,  t 

also,   "  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  "  considerably,  in  number,  of  the  previoi 

(weekly),  and  "The  Quarterly  Compendium  of  production,  yet  in  quality  and  interest 

Medical  Science  "  (Philadelphia,  D.  G.  Brin-  quite  equal.    To  the  series  of  "  Ameri« 

ton,  M.  D.).    Dr.  Satterthwaite's  "  Manual  of  of  Letters  "  there  have  been  added  S 

Histology"  (New  York,   W.   Wood  &  Co.),  "Noah  Webster,"  Sanborn's  "  H.D.  Tl 

Dr.  Bartholow's   "  Medical  Electricity,"   and  Frothingham's  "  George  Ripley,"  and 

"Treatise  on  Hypodermic  Medication  "  (Phila-  bury*s  "J.  Fenimore  Cooper  "  (Boston, 

delphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  deserve  men-  ton,  MiflBin  &  Co.);  and  the  "  Americai 

tion,  as  also  Dr.  Clapp*s  "Is  Consumption  Con-  men  Series"  now  numbers  ^ye  volun 

tagious?  and  can  it  be  Transmitted  by  Food  Morse's  "John  Quincy  Adams,"  Lodge'i 

and  Drink?"  ander  Hamilton,"  Von  Hoist's  "John 

Works  on  Law  and  Government  number  houn,"    Sumner's    "Andrew   Jaeksoi 

very  largely  this  year.     As  heretofore,  codes,  Adams's  "  John  Randolph  "  (same  pub 

digests,  statutes,  etc.,  are  added  to  the  litera-  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Francis 

tnre  of  1882  in  this  department,  and  increase  (Boston,  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  form  a 

its  value  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.    The  104th  esting  and  instructive  volume,  as  al£ 

volume  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Underwood's    "  Henry  Wadsworth    ] 

seven  volumes  of  Circuit  Court  reports,  and  low  "and  "  James  Russell  Lowell"  (sai 

one  volume  of  New  York  District  Court  re-  lishers).    Mrs.  S.  0.  Bull  gives  a  very  i 

ports,  show  the  importance  of  the  Federal  memoir  of  her  husband,  "  Ole  Bull," 

tribunals.    Twenty  or  more  States  and  Terri-  mous  violinist  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  C 

tories  have  published  one  or  more  volumes  the  poet  Whittier  furnishes  a  pleast 

of  the  decisions  of  their  highest  courts,  be-  graphical  introduction  to  the  "Lette 

sides  numerous  volumes  relating  to  the  work  Maria  Child  "  (same  publishers).     "  1 

of   inferior  courts.      "  American   Decisions  "  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss  "  (Ne 

and    "  American    Reports  "   are    steadily  in-  A.  D.  F,  Randolph  &  Co.)  make  an  at 

creasing  in  number  of  volumes.     "Digests"  volume,  well  worth  reading;  so  also  Mr. 

and  "  Indexes"  are  aUo  freely  furnished,  and  "Eulogy  on  James  Abram  Garfield "( 

are  becoming  a  necessity  amid  the  bewildering  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  is  an  eloquent  pres 

increase  from  year  to  year  of  law  publications,  of  the  lamented  martyr-President    \^ 

Pomeroy's  "  Equity  Jurisprudence  "  (San  Fran-  last  should  be  joined  H.  C.  Pedder'i 

Cisco,  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.)  has  reached  a  field's  Place  in  History"  (New  York,  P 
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Sjus).  In  the  way  of  reprints,  the  series  **  Eng-  during  the  Reformation  "  (Boston,  Houghton, 

M  Men  of  Letters ''  has  had  added  to  it  Mor-  Mitfiin  &  (Jo.). 

rwan's "  Macaulay,"  Jebb's  "  Bentley,"  Ward's  In  Education,  Language,  etc.,  the  steady 
^Dickens,"  Gojjse's  "  Gray,"  Traill's  "  Sterne,"  production  keeps  pace  with  the  demand.  New 
ind  Stephen's  "Swift"  (New  York,  Harper  &  text-books  in  the  classics  and  modem  lan- 
Irotbers),  all  of  them  well  done  and  sustain-  guages,  as  well  as  new  and  revised  editions  of 
ig  tlie  reputation  already  gained  by  the  se-  existing  books,  are  noticeable  as  usual,  to  an 
m.  To  these  add  the  "  Philosophical  Classics  extent  quite  beyond  our  limits  to  specify.  Pro- 
id  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers  "  fessor  A.  H.  Welsh's  "  Development  of  English 
Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.);  new  Literature  and  Language"  (Chicago,  S.  C. 
rfainea,  viz.,  Hasell's  "  Tasso,"  Wallace's  Griprgs  &  Co.)  is  a  very  valuable  contribution 
Kant,"  Sime's  "  Schiller,"  Collins's  **  La  Fon-  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  B.  Tuck- 
ine  and  other  French  Fabulists."  Alex,  erman's  "History  of  English  Prose  Fiction" 
lin's  "James  Mill"  and  "John  Stuart  Mill"  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons)  is  also  valuable; 
e  valuable  additions  to  the  biographies  of  and  Miss  Washburne's  "Studies  in  Early  Eng- 
e  year  (New  York,  H.IIolt&  Co.).  To  these  lish  Literature  "  (same  publishers)  is  pleasing 
Kj  be  joined  Thomas  Mozley's  rather  ram-  and  instructive.  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  has 
io^  but  instructive  "  Reminiscences,  chiefly  replied  to  his  critics,  in  a  small  volume,  "  Some 
Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement "  Shakespearean  Commentators"  (Cincinnati, 
(ostoD,  Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.),  and  the  R.  Clarke  &  Co.),  but  the  vexata  qucBstio  re- 
OD.  J.  Bigelow's  "Molinos,  the  Quietist"  mains  as  unsettled  as  ever.  Longley's  "  Amer- 
cribner's  Sons),  a  very  striking  monograph,  ican  Phonographic  Dictionary  "  (same  publish- 
ell  worth  the  student's  examination.  ers)  and  "  Manual  of  Phonography  "  are  highly 
In  History,  the  chief  American  work  comes  commended ;  so  also  is  G.  H.  Thornton's  "  Mod- 
wn  the  venerable  George  Bancroft.  His  em  Stenographer "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton 
History  of  tlie  Formation  of  the  Constitution  &  Co.).'  Of  works  from  abroad  which  are  val- 
l  the  United  States  "  is  an  elaborate  produc-  nable  additions  to  our  stock  of  literature,  may 
on,  properly  in  continuance  of  his  life-work  be  named  here.  Professor  Hodgson's  "  Errors 
I  American  history  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  in  the  Use  of  English  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ; 
Co.).  There  has  also  appeared  Volume  I  of  H.  Morley's  "  English  Literature  in  the  Reign 
1  entirely  new  edition  of  his  "  History  of  the  of  Victoria  "(Putnam's  Sons);Principal  Shairp's 
nited  States,"  partly  rewritten  and  thoroughly  "  Aspects  of  Poetry  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
med:  it  is  to  be  published  in  six  volumes  flin  &  Co.);  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry's  "Comprehen- 
ame  publishers).  "  The  History  of  the  Negro  sive  Commentary  on  the  Quran"  (same  pub- 
ice  in  America,"  by  George  W.  Williams  Ushers) ;  Carl  Abel's  "  Linguistic  Essays  "  (same 
hw  York,  Putnam's  Sons),  is  an  interesting  publishers).  The  making  of  English  Dictiona- 
id  valuable  addition  to  historical  literature,  ries  continues,  and  seems  likely  to  continne  ad 
imiral  Preble's  "  History  of  the  Flag  of  the  &r<Bcas  eaUndas,  Professor  Skeat's  "  Etymo- 
iiitdd  States,"  copiously  illustrated  (Boston,  logical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  " 
.  R.  OsTood  &  Co.),  has  reached  a  third  edi-  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  and,  in  concise  form.  Harper 
bn.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  has  published  Vol-  &  Brothers)  is  a  noteworthy  effort  to  attain 
me  I  of  the  "  History  of  Central  America  "  greater  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  matter 
San  Francisco,  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.),  being  of  etymology.  Mr.  H.  Wedgewood,  however, 
continuation  of  his  former  valuable  work  on  sharply  questions  the  professor's  success  in 
The  Pacific  States."  J.  A.  Doyle's  "  English  many  cases,  in  his  "  Contested  Etymologies  in 
Jolonies  in  America:  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat "  (Boston, 
be  C&rolinas  "  (New  York,  H.  Holt  &  Co.),  is  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.).  A  further  great  effort  is 
iwork  of  merit;  so,  also,  are  Reed's  "Vicks-  being  made,  in  publishing  Dr.  Ogilvie's  "Im- 
nrg  Campaign  "  (Cincinnati,  R.  Clarke  &  Co.),  perial  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  " 
iteme's  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  revised  and  augmented  by  C.  Annandale.  It 
States"  (Cassell  &  Co.).  and  Volumes  V-X  of  is  to  be  in  four  octavo  volumes,  with  more 
'The  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  "(New  York,  than  8,000  illustrations,  published  by  "The 
teiibner's  Sons),  by  Palfrey,  Doubleday,  Cox,  Century  Company,"  New  York,  at  the  close  of 
tc  Dr.  Stille's  "  Studies  in  Mediaeval  History  "  1882.  To  these  should  be  added  Poole's  "  In- 
Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  is  highly  dex  to  Periodical  Literature  "  (Boston,  J.  R. 
poken  of  by  competent  judges.  Among  valu-  Osgood  &  Co.),  which  is  indispensable  to  liter- 
ble  English  works  in  history  reproduced  are  ary  men,  and  the  carefully  prepared  "  Biblio- 
F. E.  H.  Lecky's  "History  of  England  in  the  theca  Americana,"  or  catalogue  of  books  re- 
igliteenth  Century,"  Volumes  111  and  IV  (D.  lating  to  American  topics,  etc.  (Cincinnati,  R. 
ppleton  &  Co.),  G.  Rawlinson's  "  Sixth  and  Clarke  &  Co.). 

jventli  Oriental  Monarchies "  and  "  History  Political  Economy  and  Social   Science, 

'  Ancient  Egy  pt "  ( Ne  w  York,  Dodd,  Mead  h  from  the  practical  character  of  the  times,  call  for 

\.\  John  Richard  Green's  "  Making  of  Eng-  full  consideration,  and  are  largely  inquired  into 

id  "  (Harper  &  Brothers), Walpole's"  History  both  here  and  in  England.     Herbert  Spencer 

t4ie  Kingdom  of  Ireland  "  (same  publishers),  contributes  a  second  volume  of  his  elaborate 

d  Rev.  M,  Creighton's  "  History  of  the  Papacy  treatise  on  the  "  Principles  of  Sociology  "  (D. 
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Appleton  &  Co.).    Two  more  volumes  have  Five-Act  Plays  and  Twelve  Dramat 

been  added  to  the  excellent  collection  entitled  It  would  be  tedious  to  put  on  recon 

"  Appletons*  Home  Books,"  and  Mr.  F.B.  Haw-  ber  and  description  of  new  editions 

ley's  "  Capital  and  Population  "  (same  publish-  speare,  Milton,   8cott,   and   others 

ers)  is  a  tiiuely  study  of  the  economic  effects  which  were  not  born  to  die." 
of  their  relations  to  each  other.     "  The  Social        Works  on  Art,  the  Fine  Arts,  1 

Law   of  Labor,"  by  W.  B.  Weeden  (Boston,  are  not  very  numerous,  though  on 

Roberts  Brothers),  is  a  very  creditable  discus-  creditable  and  useful.     "  The  Histor 

sion  of  this  important  topic.    Professor  D.  B.  Engraving  in  America,"  by  W.  J.  Li 

King's   ^'The  Irish   Question"  is  an  earnest  ton,  Estes  &  Lauriat),  treats  of  a 

contribution  to  the  settlement  of  a  question  special  interest  at  this  date.     As  co 

that  puzzles  the  wisest  heads  (Scribner's  Sons),  ary  to  this  has  appeared  Mr.  G.  E.  W 

In  a  second  series  of  the  **  Library  of  Political  **  History  of  Wood  Engraving,"  w 

Education "   (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons)  are  with  the  subject  at  large  (New  Yo 

furnished  a  "History  of  Political  Economy  in  &  Brothers).    Amory's  "Domestic 

Europe,"  by  J.  A.  Blanqui ;  "  Money  and  the  tic  Life  of  John  Singleton  Copley 

Mechanismof  Exchange,"  by  Professor  Jevons,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  is  spiritei 

and   "  On  Liberty,"  by  J.  S.  Mill.    To  these  ful.     Commander  Gorringe   has   si 

add  Dr.  O'Dea's  "  Suicide,  Studies  on  its  Phi-  interesting  volume  on  "  Egyptian 

losophy.  Causes,  and  Prevention,"  and  Mr.  W.  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons).    J.  T^ 

n.  Mallock's  "  Social  Equality,  a  Study  in  a  "  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  n 

Missing  Science  "  (same  publishers),  the  latter  and  Archaeology  "  (Houghton,  Mif 

characterized  by  the  well-known  peculiarities  is  very  full  and  valuable.     To  the 

of  style  and  speculation  of  the  author.  As  con-  added  E.   Fromen tin's  **  Old  Mast< 

nected  with  the  subject  should  be  added  Mrs.  gium  and  Holland,"  translated  by 

Wittemayer's  "  History  of  the  Woman's  Tem-  Bobbins  (J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) ;    ] 

perance  Crusade,"  and  Mrs.  Stanton's  and  Miss  "  Parisian  Art  and  Artists  "  (same  p 

Anthony's  second  volume  of  the  "  History  of  C.  Yriarte's  "  Florence,  its  History 

Woman's  Suffrage."  ci,  its  Scholars,  Architecture,  Paint 

As  regards  Poetry,   the   Drama,   etc.,  the  ture,"  etc.  (New  York,  Scribner  & 

year  presents  hardly  anything  of  much  note.  A.  Challamel's**  History  of  Fashion  i 

The  poet  Longfellow  passed  awny  during  1882,  giving  an  account  (with  colored  pla 

leaving  his   "In  the  Harbor"  and  "Ultima  dress  of  women  from  the  Gall o-Roi 

Thule"  as  the  latest  of  his  gifts  to  song.    Mr.  De  to  the  present  time  (same  publishe 

Kay  is  author  of  "  The  Vision  of  Esther,"  being  Bloxam  s  "  Principles  of  Gothic  Arc 

a  sequel  to  his  "Vision  of  Nimrod  "  (D.  Apple-  (same  publishers) ;    F.  von  Reber's 

ton  &  Co.).     "  Christine  "  is  a  poem  by  T.  B.  of  Ancient  Art "  (New  York,  Harpc 

Read,  and  is  worthy  of  his  reputation  (Phil-  ers);    G.  W.  Sheldon's  "Hours  wit 

adelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &   Co.).     "  Monte  Artists "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  "  ( 

Rosa,"  by  J.  H.  Nichols  (Boston,  Houghton,  Land,"  or  glances  at  American  sc 

Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  really  what  he  terms  it,  "  The  places,  etc.  (same  publishers) ;  Loo 

Epic  of  an  Alp."    Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott's  "  Poems  dex  Guide  to  Travel  and  Art  Stc 

and  Sonnets"  (Boston,  A.  Williams  &  Co.)  are  rope"  (New  York,  0.  Soribner's  I 

admired  by  rea<lers  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  as  Miss  Knowlton's  "  Hints  for  Pupils 

are  also  Miss  Mary  Clemmer's  "  Poems  of  Life  ing    and    Painting  "    (  Houghton, 

and  Nature  "  (Boston,  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.),  Co.). 

and  Miss  M.  E.  Sangster's  "  Poems  of  the        In  the  way  of  Travel  and  Adve 

Household"    (same    publishers).    Mr.   G.   H.  books  of  1882  compare  favorably 

Calvert's^Life,  Death,  and  other  Poems  "(Bos-  of   the    preceding    year.      G.    F. 

ton,  Lee  &  Shepard)  have  been  received  with  "  Sketch  of  Bangor  "  (Boston,  J.  R. 

much   favor.     Across  the  water,    Tennyson,  Co.)  is  interesting  and  instructive ; 

Browning,   and   Swinburne  have  each    done  Baillie-Grohman's  "  Camps  in  the 

something,  though  not  specially  distinguished.  (Scribner's  Sons),  and  W.  Nash's  " ' 

In  the  way  of  new  editions,  collections  of  po-  in  Oregon  "   (D.   Appleton   &  Co. 

ems,  etc.,  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished.  Griffis  tells  in  a  very  capital  way  tl 

Longfellow'8  poetical  works  are  now  furnished  "  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation  "  (Scribn 

in  complete  form  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  so  and  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan  presents  a 

also  the  complete  poems  of  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  ing  autobiographic  sketch  of  mi&sic 

J.  G.  Saxe  (same  publishers).    Mr.  C.  A.  Dana  labors  in  his  "  Life  in  Hawaii "  (] 

has  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  en-  A.  D.  F.  Randolph) ;  Miss  C.  A.  B; 

larged  "  The  Household  Book  of  Poetry  "  (D.  Summer  in  the  Azores,"  with  a  i 

Appleton  &  Co.).    Miss  C.  F.  Bates  has  com-  Madeira  (Lee  &  Shepard),   is  ver 

piled  a  choice  volume  entitled  "The  Cambridge  reading;    and    Lieutenant    Danenl 

Book  of  Poetry  and  Song  "  (Boston,  T.  Y.  Crow-  given  an  instructive  "  Narrative  of 

ell).    The  indefatigable  Martin  Farqnha"  Tup-  nette  "  (J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.).     Co 

per  has  supplied  his   admirers  with  "  Three  writers  across  the  ocean  are  a  gooc 
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al  books  in  this  department ;    as,   H.  Miss  E.  8.  Phelps's  "  Doctor  Zay  "  (Houghton^ 

I's    ** Through     Siberia"     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.);    Miss   Warner's  "Nobody" 

fe  Co.);  E.   O'Donovari's  "The  Merv  (New  York,  R.Carter  &  Brothers);  and  Miss  S. 

[Putnam's  Sons) ;  E.  de  Amicis's  "Mo-  May's  *' Janet,  a  Poor  Heiress"  (Boston,  Lee 

s  People  and  its  Places  " ;  E.  Stack's  &  Shepard). — Among  books  of  this  kind  from 

onths  in   Persia "  (same  publishers) ;  English  writers  may  be  named  here  F.  Ans- 

7^dier  de  Hesse- Wartegg's  "  Tunis,  the  tey's  "  Vice  Versa;  or,  A  Lesson  to  Fathers  " 

id  the   People"   (New   York,   Dodd,  (D.  Appleton   &  Co.);    George  MacDonald's 

Co.);  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson's  "Cen-  "  Weighed  and  Wanting "  (Boston,  D.  Lothrop 

lestiue    and    Phoenicia"    (Harper    &  &  Co.);  Miss  C.Yonge's"  Unknown  to  History" 

»).  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  J.  S.  Shorthouse's  "John 

iLBS. — Of  books  prepared  specially  for  Inglesant"  (same  publishers) ;   James  Pay n's 

•eopla,  the  number  this  year  is  con-  **  Kit,  a  Memory  "  (Harper  &  Brothers);  W. 

r  less  than  in  1881.     A  few  only  need  C.  Russell's  "  The  Lady  Maud,"  and  *'  My  Watch 

nam  3d.     "  Boys  in  the  Mountains  and  Below  "  (same  publishers) ;  Miss  G.  M.  Craik's 

lains,"  by  W.  H.  Rideing  (New  York,  "  Fortune's  Marriage  "   and   Mrs.   Oliphant's 

ston  <&  Co.),  is  a  capital  book  of  adven-  **  Lady  Jane  "  (same  publishers*) ;  Ouida's  "  In 

d  abounds  in  instruction.     "Building  Maremma,  a  Tale  of  Italian  Life"  (Philadel- 

on,"  by  C.  C.  Coifin  (New  York,  Har-  phia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ;  R.  Buchanan's 

•others),  is  equally  interesting  and  use-  "  God  and  the  Man  "  (Harper  &  Brothers) ; 

oy  Travelers  in  the  Far  West,"  by  J.  *'  A  Little  Pilgrim,"  reprinted  from  "  Macmil- 

z  (same  publishers),  is  another  volume  lan's  Magazine  "  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers), 

luation  of  previous  labors  in  this  field.  — A  goodly  number  ot  translations  have  been 

M  "  Our  Young  Folks  in  Africa,"  by  made  during  the  year.    Of  these  brief  mention 

jCabe  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  may  be  made.    Bidrnsen's  "  Novels  and  Tales," 

"  The  Young  Moose-Hunters  "  (Bos-  in  four  volumes,  have  been  rendered  into  Eng- 

es  &  Lauriat)    is  a  stirring  book  of  lish   by   Professor   R.   B.  Anderson   (Boston, 

ventures  in  Maine ;  and  ^*  Six  Girls  "  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  and  are  highly  es- 

iblishers)  is  a  charming  book  for  girls,  teemed.     **  Plish  and  Plum  "  is  from  the  Ger- 

the  Sea-King  of  Devon,"  by  G.  M.  man  of  Busch,  by  C.  T.  Brooks  (Boston,  Rob- 
Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard),  is  a  further  erts  Brothers).  "  A  Noble  Name,  or  Ddnning- 
>f  the  "  Y(»ung  Folks'  Heroes  of  His-  hausen,"  is  from  the  German  of  Von  GlQmer, 
f  the  same  author.  W.  Black's  **  Four  by  Mrs.  Wister  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
is  " ;  T.  W.  Knox's  "  Young  Nirarods  &  Go.).  "  The  Romance  of  a  Mummy  "  is  froiu 
the  World  " ;  J.  Otis's  "  Mr.  Stubbs's  the  French  of  T.  Gautier,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Wright 
"  (Harper  &  Brothers),  are  well  worth  (same  publishers).  "  Abb6  Constantine  "  is 
Add   to  these   "The  Princess  and  from  the  French  of  M.  Hal6vy  (New  York, 

a  new  juvenile  by  George  Mac  Donald  Putnam's  Sons).    Also  Franzos's  "  The  Jews  of 

ppinoott  &  Co.) ;  Miss  Yonge's  "  Little  Barnow,"  from  the  German,  by  M.  W.  Mac- 

*  Prinoe  and  Page,"  "  Golden  Deeds,"  dowall  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;    E.  Pouvillon's 

of  Linwood,"  4  volumes    (Boston,  **Cisette,"  from  the  French,  by  C.  W.  Woolsey 

•op  &  Co.) ;  "  Little  Bullets,"  by  A.  L.  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) ;  and  "  The 

ew  York,  R.  Carter  &  Brothers) ;  new  New  Arabian  Nights,"  translated  and  edited 

of  Hans  Andersen's  "  Fairy   Tales "  by  W.  F.  Kirby  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 

>rk,  Scribner  &  Welford).  &  Co.). 

iTioN,  the  production  of  the  year  has  LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1882.  — Lit- 

usually  large  and  various,  not  only  erary  productiveness  in  Great  Britain  this  year 

ive  writers,  but  also  from  republications  shows  somewhat  of  a  falling  off  from  that  of 

sh  novels  and  tales,  and  translations  1881.     This  is  attributed  to  the  extraordinary 

rman  and  French  authors.     "A  Mod-  activity  which  prevails  in  the  departments  of 

ance,"  by  W.  D.  Howells  (Boston,  J.  journalism  and  periodical  literature,  and  which 

>i  &  Co.),  is  regarded  as  very  effective,  necessarily  makes  inroads  upon  the  time  and 

Reid's  "  Heart  of  Stoel  "  (New  York,  attention  of  readers  of  books.     "  There  is  no 

aton  &  Co.)  is  much  praised  for  skill  standing  out  against  the  statistics,  as  we  find 

t.    Bret  Harte,  in  his  "  Flip  and  Found  them"  (says  the  editor  of  the  London  "  Pub- 

ng  Star  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  lishers' Circular"),"  but  considering  the  variety 

s  to  please  numerous  readers;    and  and  extent  of  the  rival  demands  upon  attention, 

ourgee,  in  "John  Eax"  (New  York,  the  real  wonder  is  that  the  effect  is  not  more 

loward  &   Hulbert),  presents,  as   he  marked.    As  matters  are,  it  is  not  improbable 

'  the  South  without  the  shadow."     In  that  the  real  value  of  the  literary  works  of 

lacs  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  the  writer,  1882,  whether  viewed  from  an  intellectual  or 

►n  Crawford,  gives  a  very  interesting  from  a  material  stand-pointy  is  superior  to  that 

lodern  India.     "  The  Marquis  of  Cara-  of  its  forerunners."    From  the  same  source  is 

Harriet  P.  Spofford  (Boston,  Roberts  obtained  the  following  analytical  table,  which 

i),  is  very  well  done;  as  are  also  Miss  gives  the  numbers  of  books  issued  in  1882 

'8    "  Anne  "    (Harper    &    Brothers) ;  (being  282  less  than  in  1881) : 
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CLASS.  No.  of  work..  «*  Notes  OD  tlie  Canons  of  the  First  Fonr  Gen- 

juvenUe  works  and  uie« 9&T  eral  Councils,"  (H.  Fro wde,  Oxford,  ClarendoD 

MilceffieJuy"iyM^S^k8;'8eriii8'ta'vo^^^  625  Press),  by  Dr.  "Bright,  is  a  very  valuable  littJe 

EducationaL 6'2ft  volume.     In  Relioious    Biography  may  be 

J!ri?t3:r.f;S';;u«flcUJi::::::::::::;::;:::;;;::  m  not*<ii>r.  catte's "Oonstantine  the  omt, tk 

Arte,  sciences,  euj 844  Union  01  the  otate  and  the  Church  "  (bocietj 

Vovajfes,  traveU  etc. 244  f^^p  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge) ;  Mr.  M. 

Political  and  social  saence H>9  r»    i   »     ti  r -i?  it-  *•  cj*     a         /       t     l 

loetry  and  the  drama 181  Rule  8  **  Life  and   Times  Ot  bt.  Anselm.  Arch- 
Medicine,  surpery,  etc 177  bishoD  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the  Brit- 

Ltln^'jSipT/eS™*';:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  w  ams » (Kwu.  Pani,  Trench  &  co.);Kev  s. 

—  Kettlewells    "Thomas  a    Kempis,  and   the 

Total M24  Brothers  of  Common  Life";  and  the  third  and 

etUtioM  ~^'  ^^^  ^^^^  *"  '**"'  ^^  ""^  *'"^  "^  "*''  concluding  volume  of  the  *'  Life  of  Bishop  Wil- 

berforce,  by  his  Son  "  (John  Murray).    The 

In  Theology  and  Religious  LrrERATrKE  in  mooted  subject  of  etenwU  punishment  received 

general,  there  is  not  much  of  special  value  or  much  attention  this  year  from  Canon  Farrar, 

importance  to  be  noted.    Exegetical    works  Rev.  F.  N.  Oxenham,  and  Rev.  A.  Jukes  (nev 

number  about  as  usual.    The  "  ^peaker^s  Com-  editions).   As  to  Religions  of  the  world  (oon- 

nientary,"  under  the  able  editorship  of  Canon  Christian),  it  suffices  to  name  Kuenen's^Na- 

Cook,  has  reached  its  completion,  and  contains  tional  Religions  and  Universal  Religions'';  Hib- 

much  of  the  ablest  talent  and  profound  learning  bert  Lectures,   1882  (Williams  &  Norgate); 

in  the  Estiiblished  Church.  Rev.  W.  F.  Deane's  A.  Barth's   "  Religions  of  India"  (Trtibner & 

^*The  Book  of  Wisdom;  the  Greek  Text,  the  Co.);  and  "The Faiths  of  the  Worid"  (Black- 

Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  Authorized  Version,"  wood  &  Sons),  being  the  St.  Giles's  Lectures, 

with  introduction,  commentary,  etc.,  is  a  work  by  Caird,  Flint,  Milligan,  etc.,  and  giving  a 

of  much  value  (Oxford,  University  Press).    A  concise  history  of  the  great  religious  systems 

number  of  other  works  in  this  department,  of  the  world. 

some  covering  the  whole  Bible,  others  devoted        In  Biography  and  History  combined,  there 
to  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa-  has  been  about  the  usual  activity.    The  elab- 
ments,  have  been  published;  as,  "The  Bible  orate  work  of  C.  Yriarte,  entitled  "Florence: 
Commentary  for  English  Readers,"  edited  by  its  History;   the  Medici,  the  Humanists, Let- 
Bishop  Ellicott,  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  terp.  Arts,"  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  C.B. 
scholars  and  divines,  three  volumes  on  the  New  Pitman  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.);  itia 
Testament,  two  volumes  on  the  Old  (Cassell,  splendidly    illustrated,  and    quite  equals  the 
Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.) ;  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler's  "  St.  "Venice"  by    the    same  author.     Professor 
Matthew's  Gospel,"  with  notes  (George  Bell  &  Max     Duncker's     "History     of    AntiqnitT," 
Sons) ;  a  new  and  rather  striking  work  entitled  translated  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  has  been  com- 
"The  Apostolic  Liturgy  and  the  Epistle  to  the  pleted  in  the  sixth   and  concluding  volome 
Hebrews,  being  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  (Bentley  &  Son).    Sir  A.  Alison's  "Some  Ac- 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  with  count  of  my  Life  and  Writings "  (Blackwood 
Appendices  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Primitive  &  Sons)  is  lively  and  valuable.     "  Memoir  of 
Church,"  by  John  Edward  Field  (Rivingtons).  Augustus  De  Morgan,"  by  his  wife  (Longmana 
New  and  revised  editions  of  standard  works  &  Co.),  is  well  worth  reading;  as  are  also  "  The 
ilevoted   to  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture  have  Friendships  of  Mary   Russell   Mitford,  as  re- 
been  issued ;  as,  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  corded  in  Letters  from  her  Literary  Corre-    |^ 
on  the  Bible,  six  volumes;  Archbishop  Trench's  spondents,"  edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange    - 
"Notes  on  the  Miracles  and  on  the  Pn  rabies,  (Hurst&Blackett)  ;  volume  iii  of  the  "Foreign    % 
Studies  in  the  Gospels,"  etc. ;  Davidson's  "  In-  Secretaries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  (w.    g 
trodnction  to  the  New  Testament "  (Ix)ngmans  H.  Allen  &  Co.) ;  "  Memories  of  Old  Friends,    § 
&  Co.).     Much  attention  has    been  given  to  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of    J 
Church  History.    Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt  has  jnib-  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerrick,"  edited  by  Horace    | 
lished  the  second  volume  of  his  elaborate  work,  N.  Pym  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) ;  the  "Antobi-    m 
"The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  ography  of  Prince  Metternich,"  edited  by  bis     : 
itsHistory,  Principles,  and  Results,"  1647-1662  son  (Bentley  &  Son);  "Raphael,    his  Life,     i 
(Rivingtons).     The  first  volume  was  published  Work,  and  times,"  from  the  French  of  Eugene 
in  1870,  covering  from  1514-1547.     Rev.  M.  Muntz  (Chapman  &  Hall);  "  Recollections  of 
Creigh ton's  "  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,"  by  T.  H.Caine  (Stock), 
Period  of  the  Reformation,  1378-1464  "  (Long-  "  The  Salon  of  Madame  Necker,"  by  Vicomte 
mans  &  Co.)  is  a  valuable  contribution.    Canon  d'Haussonville,  from  the  French,  by  H.  M. 
Farrar's  "  Early  Days  of  Christianity  "  (Oassell  Trollope  (Chapman  &  Hall). 
&  Co.)  has  all  the  charms  of  style  and  liveliness        In  the  way  of  Travel  and  Adtekture  Eng- 
of  narration  of  his  previous  works.    "  Ecclesia  lish  men  and  women  show  themselves  as  act- 
Anglicana,"  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Jennings  (Riving-  ive  and  persevering  as  ever.     A  few  volumes 
tons),  is  a  concise  history  of  the  Church  of  only  can  here  be  named ;    as,  Laurence  Oli- 
Christ  in  England  from  the  earliest  to  the  pres-  phant's  "  The  Lands  of  Khemi  '  (Blackwood  & 
ent  times,  and  is  a  work  of  passable  merit.  Sons) ;  "  Magyarland,"  a  lady's  charming  nar- 
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travels  through  the  snowy  Carpathi-  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  its 

jrreat  Alf old  of  the  Magyar  (Sampson  kind.     **  Raphael,  his  Life  and  Works ;   with 

rston  &  Co.; ;  Mr.  Felkin's  and  Mr.  Particular  Reference  to  Recently  Discovered 

*  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soodan  "  Records,"  by  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalca- 

)lislier8) ;  E.  O'Donovan's  "  The  Merv  selle  (John  Murray),  is  an  exhaustive  study  of 

«ing  travels  and  adventures  east  of  extant  drawings  and  pictures.    The  very  yalua- 

an  during  the  years  1879-'81,  includ-  ble  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians^  A.  D. 

months  among  the  Tekkes  of  Merv  1450-82,"  edited  by  Dr.  George  Grove,  has 

Slder  &  Co.) ;    W.  G.  Dixon's  "  The  been  completed  by  the  pubhcation  of  vol.  iii 

he  Morning,  an  Account  of  Japan  and  (Macmilian  &  Co.).     ''  A  New  History  of  the 

>,  based  on  a  Four  Years'  Residence  in  English  Stage,"  by  P.  Fitzgerald  (Tinsley  & 

utry,  including  Travels  into  the  Re-  Brothers),  from  the  Restoration  onward,  deals 

irts  of  the  Interior"  (Edinburgh,  Gem-  specially  with  the  patent  theatres,  and  is  much 

3V.  Henry  LansdelPs  "  Through  Sibe-  praised  by  the  critics.     Sir  Charles  Wilson's 

Lg  a  journey  of  8,000  miles  from  the  "  Picturesque    Palestine,   Sinai,   and    Egypt," 

ihe  Pacific,  on  the  rivers  Obi,  Amur,  vol.  iii,  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art  (J.  S.  Vir- 

ri,  and  by  the  hire  of  1,000  horses  tue  &  Co.).     ''  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,"  by 

I  L'>w,  Marston  &  Co.);  Mrs.  Macin-  W.  Morris  (Ellis  &  White)  is  a  series  of  five 

Damascus  and  its  People ;  Sketches  of  lectures,   admirably  setting  forth  the  theme 

Ife  in  Syria  "  (Seeley);  Lady  Brassey's  chosen  by  the  writer. 

'  with  illustrations  (Sampson  Low,  Contributions  to  Poetry  have  been  few  and 
kCo.);  E.  C.  Baber's  *' Travels  and  of  small  consequence  this  year.  Mr.  Swin- 
gs in  Western  China  "  (Murray) ;  G.  A.  burne  has  published  a  volume,  "  Tristram  of 
Vmerioa  Revisited,  from  the  Bay  of  Lyonnesse,  and  other  Poems  "  (Chatto  &  Win- 
•k  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  dus),  which  fully  sustains  his  reputation.  Ten- 
;higan  to  the  Pacific,"  including  the  nyson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  have  each 
experience  among  the  Mormons  of  done  something,  but  not  much,  for  the  honor 
.  City  (Vizetelly  &  Co.);  C.  L.  Norris-  of  the  Muses  in  1882.  Edwin  Arnold's  " The 
s  "  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  Light  of  Asia,  or  the  Great  Renunciation " 
ige  Free  State  in  1880-81  "  (W.  H.  (TrUbner  &  Co.),  is  an  enthusiastic  laudation 
Co.) ;  A.  Gallenga's  "  Summer  Tour  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of 
"  (Chapman  &  Hall).  India,  and  founder  of  Buddhism.  The  poem 
al,  SoiBXCB  receives  a  large  share  of  has  been  much  praised  and  also  severely  criti- 
"  Water  and  its  Teachings  in  Chem-  cised.  Mr.  A.  Lang,  translator  of  "  The  Odys- 
ysios,  and  Physiography,"  by  C.  L.  sey"  of  Homer,  has  published  a  volume  enti- 
s  a  very  suggestive  and  useful  hand-  tied  "  Helen  of  Troy  "  (George  Bell  &  Sons), 

Stanford).  **  The  Sun,  its  Planets  which  is  very  creditable  to  his  scholarship  and 
ites,"  by  Rev.  E.  Ledger,  is  the  Gresh-  poetic  skill ;  and  Mr.  A.  Austin  has  produced 
ires  for  18Sl-'82,  upon  the  Solar  Sys-  some  charming  lyrical  poems,  entitled  ^'Solilo- 
e  publisher).  "Notes  on  Evolution  quies  in  Song  "  (Macmilian  &  Co.).  Inthiscon- 
tianity,"  by  J.  F.  Yorke,  is  well  worth  nection  may  be  named  Francis  Bacon's  "The 
5,  though  hardly  satisfactory  (Kegan  Promus  and  Formularies  and  Elegancies," 
nch  &  Co.).  "Modern  Physical  Fa-  being  private  notes,  cir^v*  1594,  hitherto  un- 
d  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  by  Pro-  published;  illustrated  and  elucidated  by  Mrs. 
R.  Birks,  is  very  thorough,  including  Henry  Pott,  with  preface  by  E.  A.  Abbott 
nation  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "  First  (Longmans).  It  is  the  latest  effort  in  favor  of 
j";  new  edition,  with  replies  to  stric-  the  claim  made  in  behalf  of  Bacon  that  he 
Spencer  and  Pritchard  (Macmilian  <fc  wrote  the  plays,  or  the  chief  plays,  which  thus 
Myth  and  Science,"  by  Tito  Vignoli,  far  have  been  attributed  to  William  Shake- 
ting  and  valuable.  It  is  one  of  the  speare's  genius  and  ability.  So  far  as  appears, 
clonal  Scientific  Series,'*  republished  the  present  volume  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
pbton  &  Co.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  toward  a  settlement  of  the  several  questions  at 
Permanence  and  Evolution,"  by  J.  E.  issue. 

rie  -  Pusey,  and  *'  The  Creed  of  Sci-  In   History,  besides  those  already  named 

igious.  Moral,  and  Social,"  by  W.  Gra-  under  Church  History  and  Biography,  a  few 

le  publishers),  are  clearly  and  thor-  contributions  may  be  specified.     Mr.   E.   A. 

rought  out.    Mr.  Pusey's  inquiry  into  Freeman,  in  his  "  Reign  of  William  Rufus  and 

osed  mutability  of  animal  types  is  the  Accession  of  Henry  I "  (Oxford,  Clarendon 

able.  Press),  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  de- 

on  Abt,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  partment  of  history,  in  which  he  is  justly  es- 
considerably  less  in  number  this  year  teemed  a  master;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in 
881.  "  The  Graphic  Arts,  a  Treatise  "The  Making  of  England,"  has  shown  the 
irieties  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  En-  same  admirable  skill  and  ability  as  in  his  well- 
in  Comparison  with  each  other  and  known  "  History  of  the  English  People  "  (Mac- 
ture,"  by  P.  G.  Hamerton  (Seeley,  millan  &  Co.).  "  The  Indian  Empire ;  itsHis- 
t  Halliday).  is  very  carefully  prepared,  tory,  People,  and  Products  "  (TrQbner  &  Co.), 
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by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  is  regarded  as  a  full  and  and  new  and  enlarged  editions  of  Btandanl 
exhaustive  account  of  that  important  portion  works  have  been  published.  Dr.  Tidv's  "Le- 
of  tlie  British  Empire.  Mr.  C.  A.  F>ffe  (the  gal  Medicine,  including  Evidence,"  Part  I 
first  volume  of  whose  work  was  noticed  last  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  is  new,  and  treats  of  &n 
year)  has  continued  his  labors  on  "The  Histo-  important  topic.  Dr.  H.  A.  Reeves's  "Hunitn 
ry  of  Modem  Europe  "  with  much  success.  It  Morphology,  a  Treatise  on  Practical  aod  Ap- 
promisss,  when  completed,  to  become  a  stand-  plied  Anatomy,"  volume  i  (same  publisher),  is 
ard  hi>tory  of  the  period  to  which  it  is  devoted,  much  esteemed,  as  is  also  Dr.  Aitkeo's  ''()ut- 
Messrs.  Gairdner^s  and  Spedding^s  "  Studies  in  lines  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine" 
English  History  "(Edinburgh,  Douglas),  are  full  (C.  Griffin).  Dr.  J.  D.  Macdonald,  of  the 
of  suggestive  and  'nteresting  matter.  The  British  Navy,  has  furnished  an  excellent  work 
year  has  also  been  noted  for  numerous  re-  entitled  ** Outlines  of  Naval  Hygiene"  (Smith, 
publications  and  new  editions  of  histories  and  Elder  &  Co.).  Dr.  Gamgee^s  "Vivisection and 
biographies ;  such  as.  Dr.  Lingard^s  *'  History  Human  Surgery  "  (J.  A.  Churchill)  has  reached 
of  England,"  Guizot's  *'  History  of  France,"  a  second  edition ;  and  Dr.  W.  Turner's  "Intro- 
eight  vols.,  Thiers's  "  History  of  the  French  duction  to  Human  Anatomy  "  (A.  &  C.  Blad) 
Revolution,  1789-1801,"  five  vols.;  "The  Life  appears  in  a  new  edition.  The  great  "DiC' 
and  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,"  tionary  of  Medicine,"  by  various  eminent  writ- 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  "'  Greece,  Pictorial,  De-  ers,  edited  by  Dr.  Quain,  maintains  its  position 
scriptive,  and  Historical,"  Sir  G.  W.  Cox's  in  the  esteem  of  medical  men.  Watts's  well- 
"Mythologyof  the  Aryan  Nations,"  "The Life  known  and  valuable  ** Dictionary  of  Cbemw- 
of  Richard  Cobden  "  (Chapman  &  Hall),  'Sir  E.  try,  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences" 
Creasy's  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  (Longmans  &  Co.),  has  a  supplement  furnished. 
World,"  and  "  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  containing  important  discoveries  in  1879-'fcO: 
from  the  Beginning  of  their  Empire  to  the  Close  the  work  is  complete  in  nine  volumes, 
of  1878  "  (R.  Bentley  &  Son).  To  these  add.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  ves 
for  general  use,  the  enlarged,  corrected,  and  predicted  last  year,  the  American  fashion  of 
revised  edition  of  Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  cheap  issues  of  books,  in  various  departmeDts 
Dates,  relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations  "  (Ward,  of  literature  and  science,  has  made  its  way  in 
Lock  &  Co.).  England  to  a  large  extent.  "  Sixpenny  "  liter- 
JuvENiLE  Works  and  Tales  are  very  nu-  ature  is  markedly  on  the  increase,  and  not  only 
merous  this  year,  many  of  them  of  superior  novels  and  tales  are  issued  in  this  fonn,  but 

?uality,  and  many  also  of  only  moderate  value,  works  of  value  and  high  character.  Its  nlti- 
n  number  they  are  almost,  if  not  qnite,  double  mate  effect,  however,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
those  published  in  1881.  On  the  other  hand,  remains  to  be  seen,  and,  if  any  are  nlarmedat 
that  kind  of  fiction^  usually  designated  as  not-  the  prospect,  they  may  take  comfort  in  the  be- 
eU^  is  less  in  quantity  than  last  year;  but,  lief  that  the  conservative  character  of  tlie  Brit- 
whether  it  excels  in  quality  or  not,  is  not  qnite  ish  way  of  looking  at  things  will  keep  publish- 
clear.  A  few  only  of  these  can  here  be  named,  ers  from  going  too  far,  or  risking  too  much,  io 
Mr.  T.  Hardy's  **  Two  on  a  Tower  "  (Sampson  this  direction. 

Low,-Marston  &  Co.)  is  unique  and  slightly  LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1882. 

fantastical.  W.  Hesant's  *' The  Revolt  of  Man  "  The  record  for  the  year   evinces  about  the 

(W.  Blackwood  &  Sons)  is  undoubtedly  clever  same  activity  in  the  several  branches  of  litera' 

and  amusing  in  these  days  of  disputed  sover-  ture  as  in  previous  years.     A  brief  fetumt^ 

eignty  between  man  and  woman.    Mrs.  M.  O.  without  going   into   details,   will   make  this 

W.  Oliphant's  "  In  Trust,  the  Story  of  a  Lady  plain.     We  begin,  as  heretofore,  in  alpbabet- 

and  her  Lover  "  (Longmans  &  Co.),  fully  meets  ical  order  of  countries, 

the  expectations  of  her  admirers.  Mr.  Buchan-  Belgium. — Works  referring  to  the  history 


an's  "God  and  the  Man "  (Chatto  &  Windus)  of  the  country  rank  first  both  in  number  m 

is,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  title,  rather  importance.     M.  Poullet's  "Histoire  Politiquj 

startling,  but  the  writer  works  out  his  theme  Nationale  "  traces  the  origin  and  history  of 

with  power  and  skill  beyond  what  is  usually  the  institutions  of  the  Netherlands  before  the 

met  with  in  novels.    Mr.  Shorthouse's  "John  French  Revolution.    Volume  I  comes  as  far  as 

Inglesant"  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  has  met  with  the  fourteenth  century.    M.  Nam^he's  "  Conrs 

very  general  favor,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  d'Histoire  Nationale  "has  reached  its  ninth  toI- 

the  ablest  books  of  the  year.     So,  also,  Georg  ume,  which  gives  the  history  of  the  be^nnning 

Ebers's   new    novels,    "  Only   a  Word,"   and  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.     Local  histories  ar« 

**  The  Burgomaster's  Wife  "  (same  publishers),  numerous — too  numerous  to  give  even  the  ti- 

translated  by  Clara  Bell,  are  held  to  be  equal  ties.     They  show  much  activity  and  research 

to  his  former  work,  "The  Egyptian  Princess."  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  and  are  creditable 

The  sciences  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  re-  to  the  people  who  encourage  and  support  such 

ceived  their  usual  share  of  attention.     The  for-  studies.    The  "  Bibliotheoa  Belgica,"  of  Van- 

mer  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here,  as  books  derhagen,  is  making  steady  progress,    A  m* 

of  this   kind  are  generally  of  local  character  tional    "Bibliography"   (1830 -'80)    has  been 

and  importance.     A  number  of  valuable  pub-  commenced,  valuable   documents   have  been 

lications  in  medicine^  surgery^  etc.,  appeared,  printed,  and  the  very  instructive  "  Report  of 
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liamentary    Committeo    on    Primary  does  not  present  its  best  appearance.    Between 

n  and   Schools  ^^  h)is  been  published  political  excitement  and  unrest,  and  the  preva- 

of  the  Government.     Other  subjects  lenco  of  so-called  "  naturalistic  "  productions  of 

iived  due  attention ;  such  as  political  the  school  of  Zola,  genuine  literature  and  scien- 

,  popular  rights,  social  questions,  the  tific  pursuits  have  had  a  rather  hard  time.    Po- 

,  etc.     Several  monographs  on  this  etry  languishes;   history   only  creeps   along; 

)  regarded  as  yery  valuable,  and  the  criticism  is  often  weak ;  science  produces  al- 

^emy  continues  to  publish  works  of  most  nothing.   Were  we  to  attempt  a  presenta- 

p^riters  of  the  country.     M.  F.  Van  den  tion  and  analysis  of  the  publications  of  Zola  and 

is   still   at   work    on  his   elaborate  his  numerous  followers,  the  result  would  be 

'  of  the   Antwerp   School   of  Paint-  such  as  to  affright  the  reader.    As  an  offset  may 

acker's  ^'  History  of  the  Malcontents  in  be  named  Daudet's  clean  and  attractive  stories, 

lerlands,  Sixteenth  Century,"  though  Hal^vy's    **  L*Abb6    Constantine,"    Gr6ville's 

by  the  Academy,  is  pronounced  by  **  Rose  Rozier,"  and  other  stories,  Theuriet's, 

be  weak  and  prejudiced.    Poetry  has  Erckmann-Chatrian^s,  Malot's,  Verne's,  and  La 

tful  this  year.     Collections  have  been  Forest's  novels  and  tales.     These  have  done 

Pol  de  Mont,  Beernaert,  Callant,  and  mubh  toward  counteracting  the  pernicious  in- 

A  drarna  in  blank  verse,  **  Gudrun,"  fluence  of  the  "  naturalistic  "  writings, 

icht  Radenbach  (a  young  writer  who  In  poetry,  Victor  Hugo  has  produced  the 

years  ago),  is  the  most  noted  poetical  only  noteworthy  contribution    of   the    year, 

on  of  1832.     Novels  and  tales  of  van-  Octogenarian  though  he  is,  yet  his  *'  Torque- 

3es  of  merit  have  also  appeared.  mada  "  is  full  of  the  fire  of  genius.     In  grund- 

LRK. — Though  much  interest  is  taken  eur  of  conception  and  skill  in  the  management 

Jer  literature  of  the  country,  there  is  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  in  nobly  expressed 

I  o1  in  work  by  living  writers.    Sohau-  sentiments  on  questions  of  ever-living  inter- 

'  Poems  *'  and  ^^  Novel attes  "  are  note-  est,  this  will  rank  among  the  master  works  of 

OS  indicative  of  the  progress  of  en-  Victor  Hugo.     A  few  other  volumes  of  poetry 

id  liberal  ideas  in  literatnre;  and  Gjel-  have  appeared    from    the   pens  of   Bruy^re, 

Pupil  of  the  Germans  "  goes  still  fur-  Tournefort,   Latille,  Herv6,  De  Biran,  Ratis- 

S3tting  forth  the  advanse  of  ^^free  bonne,  etc.,  but  they  are  considered  of  little 

'  and  democratic  doctrinas  among  the  moment  to  national  literature. 

Jacobsen's  "  Romances   and   Tales "  History  furnishes  a  few  works  which  may 

ly  spoken  of,  and  H.  Draohmann  is  be  noted.     M.  Wallon  has  published  the  sixth 

the  foremost  living  poet  and  drama-  and  concluding  volume  of  Lis  "History  of  the 

)nmark.    His  productions  are  received  Revolutionary  Tribunal."    M.  Barre-Duparcq's 

husiasm.     0.  W.  Smith's  "  History  of  "  History  of  Philip  II "  is  a  work  of  merit,  and 

Literature,  from  the  Time  of  Peter  the  M.  Lebon  has  treated  the  subject  of  England 

is  a  work  of  more  than  n^\\gA  merit,  and  tlie  French  Revolution  in  a  clear,  unpreju- 

listorians  have  been  as  active  as  ever,  diced,  and   scholarly  way.    Biographies  and 

(so  well  known  in  America  by  his  memoirs  form  a  branch  of  literature  in  wliich 

I  work  on  Latin  philology)  has  pub-  French  writers  excel.     Quite  a  lar^e  number 

e  second  volume  of  his  "  Constitution  of  books  of  this  kind  have  appeared,  such  as 

ninistration  of  the  Roman  State,"  a  "  Letters  of  B.  Constant  to  Madame  R6camier," 

aable  addition  to  works  on  this  sub-  D'Haiissonville's  "Salon  de  Madame  Necker," 

iher  works  which  may  be  named  are :  Vatel's    "  Madame    du    Barrv,"    M.    Camp's 

jlitical  History,  1635-'45,"  by  Fred-  "Souvenirs  Litt^raires,"  E.  Daudet's  life  of 

Erslev's  "Queen    Margaret    and    the  his  brother,  A.   Dnndet,  D'Ideville's  "Mar6- 

Jnion  " ;  "  Unpublisht-d  Documents  of  chal  Bugeaud,"  the  "  Confessions  of  St.  Beuve," 

[istory";  Nielsen's  "History  of  Copen-  which  last  are  pronounced  to  be  scandalous, 

Lund's  "  History  of   Denmark  and  and  issued  in  violation  of  a  distinct  pledge  to 


commended,  as  also  are  Brun's  "  Life  life  and  spirit  in  this  branch  of  literature. 
)p  Gruntvig,"  and  Colin's  elaborate  Note  here  also  M.  Honssaye's  "  L' Art  Francai* 
)  of  Hans  C.  Andersen  as  a  poet  and  a    depuis  dix   Ans,"  a  series  of  salon  articles 


phi 

and  physical  science.    Outlines  of  psy-    Affairs." 

a  treatise  on  Jacob  Boehme,  a  vol-        Philosophy  and  science  present  little  of  inter- 

:ho  yellow  fever,  etc.,  may  be  named    est.  Bouillier's"LaVraie  Conscience  "defends 

idealistic  psychology  against  attacks  of  physi- 
>E.— Literature  in  France,  during  1882,    ologists;  Jonry's  "Breviaire  de  THistoire  du 
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Materialisme  *^ ;  Liard^s  manua]  of  the  philoso-  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots.    He  coosid 

phy  of  Descartes ;  and  "  Revues  Scientifiqaes,^*  more  important  letters  to  be  foi^eri< 

edited  by  P.  Bert,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Scherer's  **  History  of  German  Literatoi 

Gubernatis^s  '^M^thologie  des  Plantes"  is  in-  reached  its  sixth  part,  which  brings  the 

teresting  and  valuable;  as  is  also  Marmier's  down  to  Lessing's  time;    and  K.  Go 

"  L6gendes  des  Plantes  et  des  Oiseaux,"  besides  *'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Gern 

being  instructive  for  general  readers.  etry ''  has  been  finished  with  the  seven 

Gekivtant. — ^Imaginative  literature,  or  works  of  the  third  volume.    The  Lessing  cei 

of  fiction,  have  declined  still  further  during  this  has  called  forth  a  deluge  of  new  publi 

year,  and  the  complaint  is  largely  made  that  and  republications,  such  as  the  biogra] 

'^  realism*'  is  invading  and  injuring  all  depart-  Lessing  by  Danzel  and  Guhrauer,  and  E 

ments  of  education  and  literary  culture.     The  er^s  Lessing  Lectures.     Goethe^s  and  S< 

effect  on  poetry  and  poetic  production  has  been  works  have  also  occupied  much  attei 

very  marked ;  only  a  few  volumes,  and  these  of  German  savants^  and  numerous  publicad 

no  great  moment,  having  appeared.    E.  von  the  result,  such  as  Vi^cher's  '*01d  and 

Wildenbruch  has  enriched  dramatic  literature  comments  on  Goethe's  **  Faust,"  explana 

with    three  new  works,  "The   Mennonites,"  **  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,"  the  poet'i 

"  Fathers  and  Sons,"  and  "Harald,"  which  are  ters,"  and  J.  Braun's  **  Goethe  und  ScIj 

highly  praised  for  superior  skill  in  construction,  Urtheile  ihrer  Zeitgenossen."     Books  o 

and  noble  and  effective  sentiment,  etc.    Wag-  have  been  quite  abundant,  and  on  tb< 

ner's  "  Parsifal  "  is  a  musical  drama  of  the  good,  as  Rodenberg^s  "  Belgium  and  t 

middle  ages  type.   It  is  regarded  by  the  writer's  gians,"  Bodenstedt's    "From  the  Atla 

adherents  as  announcing  a  new  epoch  of  salva-  the  Pacific,"  Knortz's  "  Pictures  of  1 

tion  and  religion,  destined  to  take  the  place  of  lantic  Society,"  Gregorovius's  "  Corfu 

a  worn-out  Christianity.     Other  plays  of  the  den's  **  Sketches  and  Pictures  of  Italy," 
year  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.     P.  Heyse,        German  philosophy  is  striving  to  1 

the  Goethe  of  German  story-tellers,  has  collect-  own  and  make  advances.    Lotzes  deat 

ed   his  Proven^ial  tales  under  the  title  "  Trou-  garded  as  a  great  loss  in  this  departmc 

badour  Novellen,"  and  published  a  new  gem  several  important  works  of  his  are  left 

of  a   story,   "Das  GlQck  von  Rothenburg."  ished.   Caspari,  a  pupil  of  Lotze's,  has  pu 

Steub,  Keller,  Von  Saar,  Fontane,  and  Put-  a  capital  historical  and  critical  ^mom 

litz  have  also  sent  forth  collections  of  stories,  "Hermann  Lotze,"  and  other  pupils ha< 

more  or  less  meritorious.  Ebers,  the  author  of  editing  notes  and  lectures  on  ethics  a 

"  Uarda"  (which  was  a  great  success),  has  tried  history  of  philosophy.    Von   Hartmai 

his  hand  at  a  romance  relating  to  scenes  and  added  to  his  works  "  The  Religious  Con 

events  on  the  Rhine,  and  Spielhagen  has  pub-  of  Mankind  in  the  Sequence  of  its  Evol 

lished  "  Angela,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  containing  a  history  of  religions  fro 

the  shores  of  the  Rhine.     The  critics  speak  se-  earliest  forms  to  what  the  writer  consid 

verely  of  these  books,  as  inferior  in  ability,  skill,  future  after  Christianity  is  dissolved  an 

etc.     Historical  and  social  novels  are  quite  nu-  forever.     F.  Schulze  attempts  to  furnisl 

merous  and    successful.      F.  Gregorovius,  in  thodical  "  Philosophy  of  the  Natural  Sci< 

his  "  Athenais  "  (i.  e.,  the  Empress  Eudocia),  there  being  an  evident  necessity  among 

has  furnished  admirable  vindication  of  that  no-  science  for  some  consistent  philosophy  t 

ble  lady  against  certain  vile  slanders  upon  her  the  wants  of  their  position  and  principh 

reputation.  unsolved  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  yet, 

In   history,  the  venerable  L.  von  Ranke's  soluble,  problems  of  mind  and  matter  su 

"  Weltgeschichte  "  makes  steady  progress,  the  men  on  all  sides, 
second  volume  having  been  published  on  his        The  present  year  witnesj^es  the  publ 

eighty-sixth  birthday.  E.  Schebech  has  endeav-  of  the  2,000th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  L 

ored  to  clear  the  famous  Wallenstein  from  the  and  the  forming  an  association  of  G^rn 

charge  of  being  a  traitor,  and  it  is  said  with  some  thors  in  favor  of  spelling  reform.    The  G 

fair  success.    Gindely's  extensive  "  History  of  ment  also  has  given  permission  to  publ 

the  Thirty  Years'  War  "  has  reached  its  fourth  confidential  correspondence  of  Bismari 

volume,  and  Stackers  "  Deutsche  Geschichte  "  is  Manteuffel,  1851 -'54. 
completed,  and  also  highly  esteemed.     Mono-        Greece.  —  There  has  been  about  th 

graphs  in  history  are  numerous,  as  Dtlmichen's  activity  in  literature,  but  nothing  of 

"  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  Justi's  "  History  moment  has  resulted.     Some  respecta 

of  Ancient  Persia,"  Stade's  "  History  of  Israel,"  etry,  two  or  three  plays,  a  few  tales  or 

Kugler's   "History  of  the  Crusades,"  Stem's  and  some  creditable  work  in  historical  re 

"  History  of  the  English  Revolution,"  Philipp-  are  evidences  of  a  fair  share  of  life  and  i 

son's  "  Age  of  Louis  XIV,"  Hassel's  "  History  in  literature.     An  interesting  volume  1 

of  Prussian  Policy  from  1807-'75,"  etc.     The  peared  on  "Public  Law  of  Greece  under' 

"  Historische  Taschenbuch,"  founded  by  Von  Rule";  also,  a  small  book  on  the  "  Taxi 

Raumer,  fifty  years  ago,  is  cor.tinne<l  with  spir-  Crete  during  the  First  Years  of  Turkish 

it  and  success.     H.  Breslau  has  in  it  an  inter-  nation."  Considerable  good  work  has  be* 

esting  paper  on  the  famous  "  Casket  Letters  "  in  philology,  archaeology,  topography, 
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etc.,  for  the  description  of  which  our  care  of  S.  Lie,  the  great  mathematician  of  the 

limits  do  not  furnish  space.  day,  are  worthy  of  note. 

axd: — As  regards  Datch  literatare  there  Poland. — Brief  notice  is  all  that  Poland  re- 

lach  more  to  be  said  than  was  supplied  quires  this  year.    Considerable  discussion  of 

ece  in  1882.    Novels  appear  to   liave  early  Polish  history,  and  the  publication  of  a 

imcrous  as  well  as  lively,  some  of  the  number  of  books  on  the  subject,  are  to  be 

est  having  been   written  by  women,  noted.    Korzon's  "  Internal  History  of  Poland 

:'s  *' History  of  the  Dutch"  is  highly  i  n  the  days  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  "(the  last 

dded  by  competent  judges,  as  are  also  king)  is  a  very  creditable  production,  and  the 

^s  *'  Philosophical  Investigations,  i.  e.,  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Cracow  has  published 

Prolegomena  of  ^Esthetics."    Fruin^s  several  volumes  of  documents  and  valuable  his- 

ibutions  to  Dutch  History  and  Antiqui-  torical  material.  Kraszewski  is  the  chief  writer 

a  work  of  much  merit.    Besides  these  of  historical  romances  and  stories.   Something, 

re  other  valuable  contributions  to  his-  not  much,  has  been  done  in  lyric  and  narrative 

Datch  scholars.    The  Leyden  school  in  poetry,  and  in  the  drama.   A  "  History  of  Uni- 

y  is  as  busy  as  ever  in  its  advanced  ra-  versal  Literature,  with  Illustrations,"  has  been 

01,  but  with  no  special  progress.  Kern's  begun,  and  promises  well  as  to  the  subsequent 

ry  of  Buddhism  in  India,"   Volume  I,  volumes. 

>rk  of  real  value,  and  so  recognized  by  Russia. — In  this  vast  empire,  which  is  in  so 

unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  a  state,  the  cen- 
r. — Some  eflforts  of  authors  and  publish-  sorship  of  the  press  bears  heavily  on  literature, 
popularize  science  and  spread  literary  and  consequently  the  year  has  in  it^  record 
in  Italy  do  not  seem  to  meet  with  much  little  that  is  remarkable  or  important.  Tour- 
Various  manuals  have  been  issued  guenief,  Tolstoi,  Boborykin,  Vallnieff,  and  some 
V  periodicals  started,  but  the  mass  of  the  others,  have  contributed  novels  and  stories,  and 
are  hardly  educated  enough  to  appre-  Stchedrin,  in  his  "  Letters  to  my  Aunt,"  has 
ese  at  their  true  value.  Creditable  ad-  produced  a  capital  satire  on  the  servility,  hy- 
have  been  made  to  literary  biographies,  pocrisy,  and  the  like,  in  Russian  society.  In 
tii's  "Alessandro  Manzoni,"  Favaro's  native  poetry  little  has  been  accomplished, 
aph  on  ^^  Galileo  and  the  University  of  while  on  the  other  hand  numerous  translations 
'  Carducci's  "  Letters  of  Guerrazi,"  etc.  of  German  and  English  poems  have  appeared, 
ts  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase,  both  Several  volumes  of  merit  on  modera  Russian 
d  female :  of  the  former  are  G.  Rovetta,  literature  have  taken  the  form  of  biography, 
)f  "  Mater  Dolorosa,"  Ciampoli*s  **  Talep  such  as  biographies  of  Lermontoff,  of  Pushkin, 
^bmzzi,"  Castelnuovo's  "SorrisieLa-  of  Schevtcheuko,  etc.  In  history,  the  Hist or- 
Barille*s  "  II  Ritratto  del  Diavolo,"  etc.  ical  Society  contributes  a  number  of  volumes 
ale  writers  of  fiction  ^latilde  Serao,  in  of  documents  and  material.  Kobeko's  "  CsBsare- 
e}?ende  Napolitane,"  takes  high  rank,  as  vitch  Paul  Petrovitch  "  (Paul  I),  the  strange 
Oesira  Siciliani  and  "  Emma  "  (nam  de  and  wild  despot,  Trouss^vitch*s  **  History  of  the 
History  and  philology  hold  their  Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Relations  of  Rus- 
3  in  past  years.  The  third  volume  or  sia  with  China,"  Drygalshi's  "  Russian  Army 
4 "  Machiavelli  "  has  appeared ;  also,  the  in  War  and  Peace,"  and  Volume  XI  of  the  late 
•s  of  Cavour,"  documentary  **  History  Metropolitan  Makari's  ^^  History  of  the  Russian 
Reformation,"  **  History  of  the  Italian  Church,"  are  deserving  of  mention  here.  •  As 
ms  established  by  Napoleon,"  critical  is  natural,  social,  political,  religious,  and  na- 
Q  the  *^  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,"  etc.  tional  questions  excite  much  interest,  and 
ry,  Cardncci's  "  Nuove  Odi  Barbare"  is  accordingly  (as  far  as  the  censorship  rules  per- 
)raised;  G.  D'Annunzio  sends  forth  mittedj  several  clever  books  have  been  published 
Nuovo,"  and  G.  Manzoni  is  highly  com-  on  these  topics,  such  as,  Woronzoff^s  *'  Fate 
for  his  volume,  **  Poesie."  Oarcano's  of  Capital  in  Russia,"  Youzoff's  "  Sociological 
ion  of  Shakespeare,  in  twelve  volumes.  Studies,"  Tchitcherin^s  "Property  and  the 
Q  completed.  State,"  Daneffski's  "  Systems  of  Political  Equi- 
TAT. —  Political  topics  occupy  a  large  librium  and  Legitimism,  and  the  Origin  of 
f  the  attention  of  people  in  Norway,  Nationality,"  Buslaiev's  "  Development  of  Re- 
jrature  proper  suffers  in  consequence,  ligious  Beliefs  in  Russia,"  etc.  A  number  of 
new  drama,  "  A»  National  Enemy,"  is  good  books  of  travel  have  also  appeared, 
approved,  and  gives  more  satisfaction  Spain.  —  There  has  been  little  activity  in 
» last  year's  '*  Ghosts,  or  Apparitions."  letters  and  science  in  Spain  this  year.  A  few 
ie  maintains  his  popularity  in  his  latest  works  on  historical  topics,  publications  of  the 
rtory,  *'  Go  ahead."  A.  Kielland  ad-  several  academies,  a  goodly  number  of  novels 
in  public  favor  in  his  "  Skipper  Worde,"  and  tales,  some  efforts  in  poetry  and  the  drama, 
er  tales ;  and  K.  Janson  sends  forth  an  with  books  on  social,  statistical,  and  econom- 
t  historical  romance,  "  Our  Grandpar-  ical  questions,  are  about  all  that  the  literary 
Several  reprints  of  older  authors,  some  record  can  show.  Translations  from  standard 
[>n  natural  history,  an  edition  of  the  English  and  American  writers  have  been  made, 
Atical  works  of  N.  H.  Abel,  under  the  and  three  different  works  on  '*  bull-fighting," 
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its  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  like,  have  ap-  its  duties,  he  resolved  to  spend  another  year 

peared.  Europe  in  further  study  and  research.     Whi 

Sweden. — In  general  development  and  prog-  in  Rotterdam  he  met  with  his  first  great  troob 

ress  Sweden    holds  her  own  in  1882.     Tlie  in  life,  viz.,  the  death  of  his  wil'e,  to  whom  1 

past  year  has  been  unusually  active  in  produc-  had  pledged  his  faith  and  love  in  1831.    A 

tion  of  historical  and  descriptive  works  of  though  Longfellow  married  again,  in  1843,  th: 

merit;  as,  "Voyage  of  the  Vega,"  published  severe  domestic  {iffliction  probably  had  its  effe( 

simultaneously  in  eleven  languages ;  "  Illustrat-  in  deepening  the  religious  cast  of  his  tbougLtt 

ed  History  of  Sweden,"  in  six  volumes  (each  by  and  leading  him  to  brood  over  topics  wbicl 

a  separate  author) ;  two  volumes  describing  the  later  formed  the  staple  of  his  most  toucbinj 

Swedish  people  in  their  home-life,  their  cul-  and  enduring  verses.     On  his  return  home  Ik 

ture  and  customs;  a  National  Cyclopffldia,  in  gave  to  the  public '^Outre-Mer,"  and,  two  yean 

six  voluiues;  a  work  on  Swedish  medals  and  afterward,  "Hyperion,"  both  of  them  of  th< 

statuettes ;  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Collection  nature  of  prose- poems,  and  much  prized  fid 

of  Swedish  Laws,"  etc.   The  Finnish  poet  and  their  simple  beauty  of  style  and  purity  of  seo- 

novelist,  Topelius,  continues  to  be  as  popular  timent. 

as  ever.    His  well-known  "  Surgeon's  Stories  "  It  was  with  true  poetic  instinct  that  I^ng- 

are  in  course  of  publication  in  a  new  edition,  fellow,  on  coming  to  Harvard  to  reside,  in 

six  volumes,  and  in  several  languages.  1836,  secured  for  his  future  home  that  old- 

LONGFELLOW,  Henbt  Wadswobth,  was  fashioned  square  house,  with  a  broad  piaza 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  February  27,  1807.  His  looking  out  upon  its  garden,  and  its  front  win- 
father/  the  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  was  a  dows  commanding  a  view  of  the  quiet  Charlef 
distinguished  member  of  the  Maine  bar,  and  River,  situated  a  little  back  from  the  elm 
also  a  member  of  Congress.  On  his  mother's  shaded  avenue  which  leads  to  Mount  Aubam 
side  he  was  descended  from  John  Alden,  one  This  was  the  "  Craigie  Mansion,"  occupied  al 
of  the  Mayflower  Puritans,  and  one  whom  he  the  time  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  ol 
hassopleasantly  embalmed  in  his  poem, '*  Miles  Craigie,  who  admitted  the  youthful  professoi 
Standish's  Courtship."  Of  his  early  years  there  withm  her  walls.  On  her  death,  some  sever 
is  only  scant  record,  hardly  more  than  that  he  years  later,  the  poet  purchased  the  property, 
was  a  quiet,  gentle  boy,  who  went  to  school  and  continued  to  reside  there  with  his  faniij 
with  other  boys  at  the  Portland  Academy,  until  his  own  summons  came  to  leave  this 
where  Mr.  Cushman  was  head-master.  Hero  world,  and  pass  away  to  his  final  account.  The 
he  made  rapid  progress,  and,  in  1821  (being  house  was  already  famous  as  being  Washing- 
only  fourteen  years  old),  he  entered  Bowdoin  ton's  headquarters  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
College.  In  his  class  were  several  youths  who  Hill.  It  has,  .ever  since  Longfellow's  occa- 
became  afterward  well  known  to  the  public,  pancy,  been  famous  in  a  different  sense,  as » 
such  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  G.  B.  Cheever,  place  of  pilgrimage  for  devout  admirers  of  the 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  J.  W.  Bradley,  etc.  Longfel-  genial,  much-loved  poet 
low  was  graduated  in  1825,  second  in  his  class.  From  this  date  (1886)  onward,  for  near)/ 
and  so  highly  were  his  talents  and  acquire-  twenty  years,  Longfellow  not  only  gave  c*re- 
ments  valued  and  esteemed  that,  six  months  ful  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  professorsbipi 
atler  his  graduation,  when  only  nineteen,  he  but  also  engaged  in  writing  for  reviews  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  magazines,  as  well  as  composing  and 


he  felt  it  necessary  to  fit  himself  more  exactly  "  The  Golden  Legend."  He  also  published 
and  fully  for  his  post  by  travel  and  study  "  Kavanagh,"  a  New  England  tale,  and  edited 
abroad.  Accordingly,  he  spent  three  and  a  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  with  bio- 
half  years  in  Europe,  in  studying  French,  Ger-  graphical  notes  and  translations.  The  remaining 
man,  and  Italian;  and  the  college  wisely  waited  incidents  of  the  poet's  life  and  career  are  fe* 
for  his  return.  and  easily  stated.    He  resigned  his  chair  in 

Mr.  Longfellow  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Harvard  in  1864,  and,  in  the  retirement  of  his 

Bowdoin  College  in  1829,  and  became  a  very  charming  home,  prepared  his  later  poems  and 

popular  professor,  noted  for  his  genial,  kindly  contributions  to  American  literature.   Ilemad^J 

spirit,  and  for  the  life  and  animation  he  in-  a  third  visit  to  Europe  in  1842,  and  a  last  visit 

fused  into  his  department.     Ho  engaged  to  in  1869,  when  the  university  honored  itself  by 

some  extent  in  literary  pursuits,  in  prose  as  conferring  upon  him   the  degree  of  D.  C.  I> 

well  as  poetry,  and  thenceforward  devoted  him-  His  wife  met  with  a  tragic  end  in  1861.    She 

self  largely  to  that  noble  and  honorable  career  was  sealing  a  letter  in  her  own  room,  whec 

of  authorship  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  her  light  sunmiep  dress  caught  fire  from  th< 

In  1835  Professor  Longfellow  was  invited  lighted  taper,  and  she  was  burned  so  severely 

to  fill  the  chair  of  Modem  Languages  and  Liter-  that  she  died  soon  after  in  great  agony.    Ti*"' 

ature  in  Harvard  College,  from  which  the  emi-  sons  and  two  daughters  (unmarried)  were  tb 

nent  historian  and  scholar,  George  Ticknor,  inmates  of  the  poet's  residence,  and  survi'^ 

had  just  retired.    Previously  to  entering  upon  their  honored  father. 
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ellow  died  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy -five,  March  24,  1882. 
ral,  attended  by  numbers  of  the  most 
^hed  of  his  countrymen,  was  simple 
hout  any  display,  and  his  mortal  re- 
ere  placed  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount 
Public  services  were  held  in  the 
^f  Harvard  College,  when  words  of 
grief,  reijignation,  and  eulogy  were 
by  those  who  knew  and  appreciated 
th.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
kve  been  taken  in  England  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  Longfellow  in  Westmin- 
bey— Tennyson,  as  every  way  fitting, 
n  active  part  in  the  proposed  honoring 
.merican  poet. 

erhaps  too  soon  as  yet  to  attempt  to 
recisa  place  and  rank  among  American 
[f  he  ba  not  the  very  first,  he  is  cer- 
the  front  rank  of  modern  masters  of 
ie  possessed  the  true  poetic  genius  and 
and  though  he  is  not  the  singer  of 
fierce  pa<)sion,  or  of  the  profounder 
f  tragady — that  is,  not  a  Homer,  or  a 
3r  a  Milton,  or  a  Shakespeare — he  is 
ister  in  all  those  emotions  and  passions 
tir  the  hearts  of  mankind  in  general, 
ae  whom  myriads  of  readers  learn  to 
reW  as  admire,  and  who  continue  stea*1- 
heir  love  all  their  life  loug.  He  is,  in 
sense  of  the  words,  the  people^s  poet, 
gfellow  himsalf  coveted  no  hijjher  fame 
9.  There  is  one  feature  in  his  poems 
ted,  and  that  is  his  perfect  skill  as  an 
He  always  made  most  careful  prepara- 
)re  beginning  to  write  any  of  his  longer 
and  he  spared  no  toil  to  secure  the 
mplete  accuracy,  in  every,  even  the 
t,  particular.  His  lar^e  and  varied 
his  thorough  culture,  his  keen  appre- 
>f  the  beauty  and  power  of  art,  his  own 
ovin;?,  kindly  nature,  his  true  gentle- 
istincts  and  perceptions,  all  these  not 
id  the  poet  but  guided  him  to  a  largo 
n  hi:4  work.  From  first  to  last,  Long- 
ra3  tha  same;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
mental  and  poetical  vigor  was  vouch - 
>  him  to  the  very  close  of  life,  as  may 
3  seen  by  a  perusal  of  ^*  Morituri  Salu- 
and  "  Ultima  Thnle." 
works  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  may 
f  here  be  enumerated.  They  are  pub- 
)oth  separately  and  in  collected  forms 
trs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
•us  sizes  and  at  various  prices,  from  the 
1  ISmo  (poems)  to  the  illustrated  8vo. 
(t  library  edition  is  the  one  known  as 
nbridge  edition,  the  poetical  works  be- 
four  crown  8vo  volumes,  the  prose 
in  two  volumes.  Most  of  his  "  Earlier 
"  written  before  he  was  nineteen,  are 
d  in  his  collected  works;  the  others  in 
er  of  time  are  as  follow : 

oiccft  of  the  Night,  1839. 
allads  and  other  Poems,  1841. 
oems  on  Slavery,  1812. 


4.  The  Sponibh  Student,  1843. 

6.  The  Belfry  of  Bruges  and  other  Poems,  1845. 

6.  Evangeline.     A  'rkie  of  Acadie,  1847. 

7.  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,  1847. 

8.  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  1866. 

9.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh,  185S. 

10.  Birds  of  Passage,  Flights  Fu-st  to  FiJlh. 

11.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  1863. 

12.  Flower-de-Luce,  and  otlier  Poems,  1866. 

13.  Chbistus:   A  Mystery.     In  Three  Parts.     I. 

The  Divine  Tragedv.    II.   The  Golden  Lc- 

fend.     HI.   Th©  New  England  Tragedies, 
872,  '51,  '68. 

14.  Atlermath,  1874. 

15.  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  1874. 

16.  Morituri  Salutamus,  1875. 

17.  The  Masque  of  Pandora,  1876. 

18.  Keramos,  and  other  Poems,  1878. 

19.  Ultima  Thule,  1880. 

20.  In  the  Harbor,  Part  U  of  Ultima  Thule,  1881. 

21.  Translations,  at  various  periods,  1833-1880. 

22.  The  Waif.     A  Collection  of  Poems.     Edited  by 

H.  W.  Longfellow,  1846. 

23.  TheEstray.    A  Collection  of  Poems.    Edited  by 

the  same,  1846. 

24.  The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante.    Translated 

from  the  Italian,  8  vols.,  1 867-' 70. 

25.  Poems  of  Places,  31  vols.,  18mo.   Edited  by  the 

same,  1872. 
PuosE  Works. — 1.  Outre-Mer.    A  Pilgrimage  beyond 
the  Sea,  1835. 
2.  Hyperion.     A  Romance,  1839. 
8.  Driflwood.    From  the  French,  1833. 
4.  Kavanagh.     A  Tale,  1849. 

LOOM,  POSITIVE-MOTION.  A  simple 
contrivance  lias  been  introduced  by  James  Ly- 
all,  an  American  inventor,  by  which  a  positive 
and  even  motion  is  given  to  the  shuttle  in 
weaving.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  flying  shuttle,  and 
bring  the  shuttle-movement  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  mechanical  efficiency  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  modern  loom.  Compressed  air,  mag- 
nets, clutcb-sticks  to  pull  the  shuttle  througfi, 
and  revolving  rollers  to  catch  it  and  expel  it 
from  a  shuttle-box,  have  been  tried,  to  give  it 
a  positive  and  controllable  motion.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  may  take  rank  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  invented  by  John  Kay  in  1835, 
which  it  would  supplant,  with  Dr.  Arkwright's 
power-loom,  and  with  Jacquard's  process  for 
weaving  designs,  as  a  great  improvement  in 
the  weaving  art.  The  inconveniences  of  the 
intermittent  action  of  the  shuttle,  driven,  as 
heretofore,  by  picking-sticks,  are  such  as  to 
make  the  loom,  with  its  perfect  mechanism  in 
other  respects,  an  uncertain  instrument,  and 
cause  frequent  stoppages  of  work  and  destruc- 
tion of  materials.  The  friction  of  the  shuttle 
on  the  warp  weakens  the  threads  constantly, 
and  makes  the  fabric  less  durable  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  Some  of  the  threads  break  un- 
der the  strain.  The  frequent  eccentric  behav- 
ior of  the  shuttle  is  more  serious,  and  causes 
all  degrees  of  damage,  from  occasional  broken 
threads  and  defective  selvage,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  piece  of  cloth  or  breaking  of  the 
machine.  The  leather  on  the  picking-staff 
becomes  irregularly  worn,  and  the  shuttle 
takes  a  wrong  direction,  or  the  blows  are  too 
weak,  causing  it  to  stop  short  in  its  course, 
or  too  strong,  causing  it  to  recoil  from  the 
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opposite  pick  and  bringing  abont  the  same  liberal  appropriations  of  monej,  and  also  sent 

result.  a  number  of  tents  for  the  shelter  of  those  who 

The  device  of  Lyall  is  simply  a  carriage  on  were  made  houseless.  The  flood  extended  over 
which  the  shuttle  is  drawn  back  and  forth,  thirteen  parishes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  rollers  between  the  carriage  and  the  shut-  Notwithstanding  this  calamity,  the  people  hare 
tie,  which  allow  the  lower  shed  of  warp  to  pass  cause  for  thanksgiving  in  the  good  state  of  the 
between.  Ibe  carriage  is  propelled  on  rollers  public  health  during  the  year,  owing,  it  is  be- 
by  a  band  over  a  raceway.  The  friction-roll-  lieved,  to  the  wise  and  efficient  measure* 
ors  on  the  carriage  are  placed  outside  of  those  adopted  and  rigidly  carried  out  by  the  Board 
on  the  shuttle,  so  that  the  shuttle  is  held  in  of  Health.  By  this  system  of  quarantine  not 
place  imd  given  the  motion  of  the  carriage  by  only  has  the  health  of  Lonisiana  been  pro- 
the  purchase  derived  from  the  inclosing  roll-  tected,  but  that,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
ers.  The  shuttle  is  held  down  upon  the  car-  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  claimed  that 
riage  by  a  track  above,  upon  which  run  rollers  the  absence  of  yeUow  fever,  caused  by  the 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  shuttle,  the  upper  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  goes  a  long  war 
shed  of  warp  being  held  against  the  track  so  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  imported  and  not 
that  the  rollers  can  pass  over.  indigenous,  and  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans 

LOUISIANA.     State  Officers. — Govern-  is  not  the  hot- bed  of  pestilence,  from  which  it 

or,  Samuel  Douglas  McEnery  ;  *  Secretary  of  is  communicated  to  other  places,  as  many  hare 

State,   William  A.  Strong;    Treasurer,  E.  A.  hitherto  supposed. 

Burke ;  Auditor,  Allen  Jumel ;  Superintendent        Finances. — The  unsettled  condition  of  tbe 

of  Public  Education,  Edwin  H.  Fay ;  Attor-  finances  of  the  State  for  several  years  past  has 

ney-General,  James  0.  Egan.     United  States  seriously  impeded  her  growth  and  prosperity. 

Senators  (Forty-seventh  Congress),  W.  P.  Ke.-  causing  a  universal   distrust,  which  baa  not 

logg  and  B.  F.  Jonas:  Members  of  the  Forty-  merely  affected  the  credit  and  honor  of  tbe 

seventh  Congress:   First  District,  Randall  L.  Commonwealth,  but  has  also,  to  a  great  extent, 

Gibson;  Second  District,  E.  John  Ellis ;  Third  affectedinjuriously  individual  credit,  prevented 

District,  Chester  B.  Darrall ;  Fourth  District,  investment  of  foreign  capital,  and  excluded 

Newton  C.  Blanchard ;  Fifth  District,  E.  W.  immigration.    The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  as 

Robertson ;  Sixth  District,  J.  Floyd  King.  reported  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor 

Members  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  elect :  in  May,  1882,  consists  of: 

Carlton  Hunt,  William  P.  Kellogg,  E.  John  seven  per  cent  consota.  unstamped %nm^ 

Ellis,  >*  e wtun  C.  Blanchard,  Andrew  Herron,t  Four  per  cent  constitutional  bonds 19S,^ 

J.  Floyd  Kim;.  Bonds  stamped  two  per  cent,  three  per  cent,  and 

The  Overflows. — The  unprecedented  flood        °     percen ^ 

in  the  beginning  of  the  year  laid  waste  hnn-         Total  bonded  debt |ii,786,sM 

dreds  of  square  miles  of  land,  sweeping  away        in  1879  the  Constitutional  Convention  en- 
cattle  and  fences,  destroying  houses  or  mak-  acted  what  is  known  as  the  ^' Debt  Ordinance," 
ing  them  uninhabitable,  tearing  up  and  wash-  ^hich  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  people, 
ing  away  railroads,   devastating  plantations.  This  ordinance  offered  to  the  public  creditor 
and  reducing  several  thousand  people,  white  who  held  a  7  per  cent  bond  2  per  cent  interest 
and   black,   to   absolute  destitution.     Fortu-  for  five  years,  3  per  cent  for  fifteen  years,  anil 
nately,   the  loss   of  life  was  inconsiderable.  4  per  cent  from  that  time  to  the  maturitj  of 
It  is  estimated  that  685,000  acres  of  land—  the  bonds,  giving  the  bondholders,  however, 
203,000  of  which  were  in  Louisiana  —  were  the  option  of  scaling  their  bonds  25  cents  on 
overflowed.     The  damage  to  the  sugar  dis-  the  dollar,  and  receiving  4  per  cent  interest 
tricts  was  not  so  great  as  to  cotton  -  lands.  The  creditors  declined  to  accept  these  terms, 
The  pecuniary  loss  by  the  overflow  in  Louisi-  ag  ig  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  only  $186,150 
ana  amounted  to  upward  of  $2,000,000.    When  have  been  funded  into  4  per  cents,  and  only 
it  occurred  there  was  no  money  in  the  State  $237,000  have  been  stamped  as  accepting  the 
Treasury  which  could  be  used  for  the  relief  of  2  per  cent  offered.     In  the  mean  time,  the  in- 
the  sufferers;  and  had  not  the  Congress  of  the  terest  fund  has  been  collected  from  the  tax- 
United  States  been  in  session  and  with  laudable  pavers  and  amounts  to  upward  of  $1,000,000 
promptitude  and  unanimity  made  iirovision  for  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal  agent,  and  tied 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  distress,  thousands  np  by  injunctions  issued  by  the  Federal  court*, 
must  have  i)eri8hed  from  exposure  and  starva-  The  bondholders    have    made  the  following 
tion,  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  people  of  proposition  to  the  Governor: 
New  Orleans  and  other  places  being  quite  in-  ^   . .    _     „         _        ,  r.    ,^  r,         ^  ./ 
sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency.     The  United  ^^  ]^^  ilt^f^loS^l'^      McEnery,  Goverm 0/ 
States  Government  furnished  1 ,966,000  rations,        Respected  Sre :  The  undereigned  holdcre  of  bonds 
costmg     $218,630,    which     were     distributed  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  kno^^-n  as  oonsolidatedboiKis, 
among  130,000  of  the  most  necessitous,  made  bearing  7  per  cent^  who  have  declined  to  accept  the 
. propositions  contauicd  in  the  debt  ordinance,  and  bc- 

•  Eloctorl  Llentenant-Governor  ;  became  Governor  on  the  ^"^  ^^P^^  ^^^'^JSlSli  \  **"*  "^^HT  ""^  ^^%^^n'  ^ 

death  ot  Loui-^  A.  WiJtz.  ^^*^'®  "^o^t  respectfully  to  suggest  to  your  Exccllencv, 

t  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  Norember  2:th.    yacanc7  to  be  0"d  to  request  that  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  tee 

filled  iu  Febnuuy,  18S3.  General  Assembly  it  may  please  your  Excellency  to 
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reoommend  proper  and  further  legblation  for  the  final  tion  which  must  disturb  our  politics  and  impede  our 

•diustment  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  the  material  advancement  as  long  as  it  remains  unsettled. 

fofbwing  basis,  viz. :  We  have  the  honor  to  be^very  respectfully, 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  paying  the  interest  ALLEN  J UMKL,  Auditor, 
thereon  for  the  first  five  years  since  January  1,  1880,  E.  A.  BUBKE,  Treasurer, 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  in  lieu  of  7  per 

ccn^  M  therein  provided,  the  pavment  of  which  not  The  Decessary  steps  bftve  been  taken  by  the 

to  prejudice  or  novate  the  ongmal  constitutional  con-     j  ^  •^i^,.^.^  a.^  L:„^  !^«u««.  ♦«  ♦!.«  •. ^„^X      i 

t«^  if  1874,  unle«  the  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu-  Legislature  to  give  effect  to  the  proposed  ad- 

tion  necessary  to  effect  the  proposed  reduction  of  in-  jnstment  of  the  aiibculty,  and  it  is  hoped  that 

terc»t  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State.  this,  with  the  passage  of  a  suitable  revenue 

2.  The  State  of  Louiduina  will  thercatler  tL^rea  to  bill,  will  restore  the  credit  of  the  State  and 
pay  4  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  in  lieu  ot  7  per  ^^^1,1^  1,^^  to  repair  the  damage  inflicted  by 
cent,  with  ample  legislation  to  secure  the  prompt  and  ''"""•^  "^*  v^  *«t#«  i,x.«  »  aj^^  .uxiivu^^u  uj 
reguiar  payment  of  said  4  per  cent.  jears  of  reckless  extravagance   and  misrule. 

.^^,               ^    i,x.     i^                xt      A    :i.x  The  receipts  at  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1882, 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  the  Auditor  fpom  ^U  sources,  amounted  to  $2,353,621.66, 

and  the  Treasurer,  to  whom  he  referred  the  derived  as  follows:  General  fund,  $803,569.- 

above  proposition,  gave  an  opinion,  of  which  43 ;   school    fund,  $205,456.20 ;    interest  tax 

the  following  is  an  extract:  fand,  $819,022.92  ;  levee  construction  and  re- 

If  the  holders  of  unstamped  7  per  cent  consols  pair  fund,  $5,282.24;  general  engineer  fund, 

shojdd  avail  Uiemselves  <Jf  the  provisions  of  the  debt  |141  753.78;  interest  and  redemption  of  $5 

ordinance  and  scale  their  bonds  at  seventy-five  cents,  7      i     o^Ia  ^^oa  ^q         a            *^«*«i#t.  v*.  v*    v** 

IS  authoriied  therein,  and  the  holdere  of  consols  honds,  $44,764.68 ;  redemption  of  school  cer- 

stamped  for  reduced  interest  should  retain  their  pre:*-  tificates,   $7,487.32 ;  poll-tax  fxind,  $5,209.72 ; 

ent  tonn  of  bond,  the  j^early  interest  reouirements  Charity  Hospital  fund,  $47,672.47 ;  levee  and 

of  the  State  tor  the  existmg  debt  would,  for  five  drainage  fund,  $86,084.56 ;   free-school  fund, 

LTl-*"*        "^^  $18,567.42;  district  levee  fund,  $119,870.84; 

^l^f^.T!^.^.,    ^^T"",^^^^^^^^  ™*»Jit»a    ^"^<i»    *150;    J'^'lici^  Wense  fundi 

l3«^2uo<»asoi'8^Vtampe<i2'iMrmDt!!!^^                   5.804  $102,887.83 ;    agricultural    and    immigration 

li^Tdo  constitutional  bonds  at  4  per  cent. >     T,940  fnn^^    |990 ;    balance  on    hand    January   1, 

Total  yearly  tntarest $352,931  1882,  $453.75.      The  disbursements   for  the 

The  interest  account  under  the  constitutional  pro-  8*™®  period  amounted  to  $1,617,164.17.     The 

Tisions  would  reouire  for  twenty  years,  or  until  the  assessment  roll  of   1881  shows  that   the  real 

period  at  which  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  pay-  property  in  the  State  was  assessed  at  $130,- 

mat  of  4  per  cent  on  unsealed  bonds :  701,901,  and  personal  property  at  $50,758,060, 

KnU^^?,"^^^^^^^^  thus  making  the  former  pay  72  per  cent  and 

P»^f»  St  2  per  cent  for  five  years,  8  per  cent  for  the  latter  only  28  per  cent  of  the  total  state 

***»»y«« lASgt)  tax,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  value  of 

Totd  Interest  as  per  debt  ocdlnanee |7,o»8,400  personal  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  real  property, 

Fn.i«.fK«  r^y^r^it\^r^  «^« -«K«,;**«^  i»^  f K«  ««««^  ^ttd  shouW  beBT  Ru  cqud  share  of  the  burden 

uDaer  the  proposition  now  submitted  by  the  owners  •  .        .»          «,,      ^  ^    a»        •     i«    ^^  j  v     au 

•nd  representative  of  bonds,  the  interest  requirements  ^  taxation.     The  taxation  is  limited  by  the 

voidd  be  as  follows,  viz. :  Constitution  to  six  mills.    Y ery  large  amounts 

|i iMioo  at  2  per  cent  for  five  years,  $281,783  per  ft^e  due  the  State  for  ^'  back  taxes,"  of  which 

•i^^"^ $1,158,810  it  is  expected  60  per  cent  at  least  will  soon  be 

K"                                                    «,ft62,860  coUected  and  paid  into  liie  Treasury.    When 

$WiK)st4|Mrcenrfortwentyyeara^'$7^^^                '  this  is  done,  and  the  flagrant  inequalities  of 

^^ •     ^PPiOQO  assessments  are  fully  corrected,  the  resources 

Total  iaterest,  twenty  years $8,870,670  of  the  State  will  be  ample  to  meet  all  her  just 

suMMART  ^^  ^^^  obligations. 

*i».i»^M^«          141                                    ^r.  «^«  -,/.  The  total  nunqber  of  registered  voters  in  the 

SrtJ^jKiST"*"':-:; 'r'Sffi  state  is  172,006;  of  whom  158,486  ««  natives, 

n^                                                         —-'- —  18,276  of  foreign  birth,  86,461  whites,  88,024 

SS;i»»:S?S5JS?fi;dtoi;ii;i«^n«;*''"^^^^^  "olorod,  69,006  whites  who  can  write  and  16,- 

twdreyears 668,095  913  who  are  illiterate,  11,408  colored  who  can 

T«*.i  A%m^^^  i«  !«♦.—»                          '^:^7^  write  and  76,087  who  are  illiterate. 

fotal  dlfllBreooe  In  interest $606^176  o  t     . mi.      t       •  •  at.  a. 

^                                                         •  ^  State  iNSTrrunoNS. — The  Louisiana  State 

Or  an  average  difference  against  the  State  of  $30,-  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

mXlZ^'^Zo^Trc^on^^^^^^  College,  since  the  Election  of  Colonel  William 

we  payment  of  4  per  cent  on  the  face  of  consolidated  Preston  Johnston,  son  of  the  late  (jeneral  Al- 

Mg  stamped  for  reduced  interest.  bert  Sidney  Johnston,  as   president,  has  been 

We  unhesitatingly  luivise  the  adoption  of  the  propo-  thoroughly  organized  and  placed  upon  a  new 

^^^n  ^h"!S  ^^.!nl*f  i^^L^n  «S«»«  y.««^^io^  basis.    Jt  is  now  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  a 

soe«ion,  and  as  presenting  a  means  of  partially  re-  ,  .  i    , ,    «»          i     !_•       xi.       •                         j* 

i»ering  the  State  from  existing  flnanciarembafrass-  ^"gh  ^laff  overlooking  the  nver,  commanding 

nientg.    The  adoption  of  an  amendment  as  proposed  an  extensive  view.     The  main  building,  five 

^pUoe  the  bonds  of  the  State  at  par,  and  all  sec-  stf>ries  in  height,  is  270  by  90  feet,  with  two 

boD3  of  tlie  State  will  experience  the  advantage  flow-  ^ings,  two  stories  high,  158  by  60  feet.    These 

^m  the  values  thus  added  to  the  resources  of  our  ^^^^^^  79  ^^^^^  embracmg  mess-hall,  library 

Jn  addition  to  these  considerations,  this  measure  of  of  17,000  volumes,  hospital,  chapel,  museum, 

jiutioe  will  unite  the  people  of  our  State  upon  a  ques-  cadets*  sleeping-rooms,  class-rooms,  etc.    The 
VOL.  xxu. — 81    A 
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grounds  are  capacious  and  tastefully  laid  out.  that  under  an  improved  financial  system  all 
Tbe  facalty  consist  of  ten  professors,  who  in-  these  embarrassments  wil]  be  removed,  and 
struct  in  English,  mathematics,  chemistry,  Lat*  adequate  provision  made  for  the  support  of 
in  and  Greek,  the  modern  languages,  mechan-  the  institutions  of  the  State. 
ics,  agriculture,  and  military  tactics.  Attached  Common  Schools. — The  report  of  the  Soper- 
to  the  institution  is  a  machine-shop  where  70  intendent  of  Public  Education  gives  anencour- 
cadets  are  now  learning  carpentry,  forging,  aging  account  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
and  turning.  Under  the  supervision  of  Presi-  the  State.  The  total  attendance  was  close  to 
dent  Johnston  and  the  university  Hurgeon,  Dr.  70,000  pupils,  which  is  a  large  increase  OTer 
Dupree,  a  station  for  the  production  of  vaccine  former  years.  Accurate  figures  can  not  be 
lymph  was  instituted  and  the  product  was  dis-  given,  as  several  parishes  have  failed  to  re- 
tributed ^a^M  within  the  State.  The  sales  out-  port.  The  sum  apportioned  was  $128,500. 
side  of  the  State  paid  all  the  expenses.  The  The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  a  school  sts- 
government  and  discipline  of  the  cadets  are  well  tem  of  her  own,  with  a  board  of  directors  and 
administered,  and  all  the  institution  needs  is  a  superintendent.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils 
liberal  appropriation  by  the  State  to  make  its  for  the  session  of  nine  months  is  estimated  at 
success  certain.  It  has  150  students  in  attend-  about  25,000,  of  which  number  about  one  fifth 
ance,  with  promise  of  a  large  increase.  It  grants  are  colored.  The  number  of  schools  in  tbe 
four  degrees,  namely.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bache-  city  is  fifty-four.  One  high-school  for  boTs; 
lor  of  Science,  Graduate  in  Agriculture,  and  one  high-school  for  girls ;  twenty -seven  gram- 
Graduate  in  Mechanics.  The  University  of  mar-schools,  with  eight  years  of  instruction; 
Louisiana,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  eight  grammar-schools,  with  a  seven-yeare' 
New  Orleans,  on  Baronne,  Common,  and  Dry-  course;  three  primary  schools,  with  a  four- 
ades  Streets,  is  composed  of  four  faculties,  viz.,  years'  course ;  and  one  special  primary,  witb  a 
one  of  Law,  one  of  Medicine,  one  of  the  Nat-  Kindergarten  system.  Of  this  number  thirteen, 
ural  Sciences,  and  one  of  Letters.  The  aca-  of  mix^  grammar  and  primary  grades,  are  ei- 
demical  department,  though  of  comparatively  clusively  for  colored  pupils.  The  total  means 
recent  establishment,  is  advancing  rapidly  in  for  the  support  of  the  schools — assuming,  as  is 
efficiency  and  usefulness.  The  buildings  are  supposed,  that  they  will  be  equal  in  amount  to 
handsome  and  commodious,  and  have  been  thtit  of  the  previous  year — are  $210,000,  of 
made  more  capacious  by  the  purchase  and  ad-  which  amount  upward  of  nine  tenths  are  de- 
dition  to  them  of  the  building  known  as  the  rived  from  the  city  appropriations,  the  remsin- 
"  Mechanics^  Institute."  During  the  session  ing  tenth  from  the  poll-tax  and  from  the  cur- 
1881-'82  there  were  in  the  different  depart-  rent  school  fund  of  the  State.  For  several 
roents  of  the  university  494  students — in  the  years  the  city  government  has  appropriated 
academical  department  (including  the  Iligh-  $200,000  per  annum  ;  but  the  expenses  of  tbe 
School)  250;  in  the  medical  department,  217;  schooh  have  largely  exceeded  the  income,  and 
and  in  the  law  department,  27.  The  univer-  the  Board  of  Directors  are  unable  to  make  in- 
sity  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  admin-  come  and  expense  balance,  by  reducing  salaries 
istrators,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  discharging  some  of  the  teachers,  because 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  law  requires  an  unbroken  session  of  nine 
the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  are  ex^ffieio  or  ten  months,  and  the  payment  of  all  salaria 
members.  The  other  members  are  appointed  in  twelve  monthly  installments,  and  forbids 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  the  discharge  of  any  teacher  once  elected,  ex- 
Senate.  This  board,  owing  to  the  imper-  cept  upon  "written  charges  of  degcneracj, 
feet  preparation  of  students  seeking  en-  neglect  of  duty,  incompetency,  or  malfeasance, 
trance,  has  been  forced  to  qjioose  between  of  which  he  or  she  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a 
establishing  a  high-school  in  the  university,  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  at  a 
and  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship  regular  meeting."  The  improvement  of  tbe 
in  the  academical  department.  They  have  colored  pupils  in  these  schools  is  represented 
wisely  chosen  the  former,  and  thus  far  it  has  as  very  marked  and  encouraging.  The  separa- 
been  very  successful.  The  State  Library,  of  tion  of  tbe  whites  and  blacks  has  ceased  to 
26,000  volumes,  is  arranged  in  the  wing  of  the  create  any  friction,  and  is  now  acquiesced  in 
university  devoted  to  the  law  department,  as  the  best  arrangement  for  both. 
The  State  appropriates  $10,000  annually  for  The  State  Asylum  fob  the  Insane,  sitn- 
the  support  of  the  institution.  Tiie  faculty  of  ated  at  Jackson,  La.,  contained,  at  the  last  re- 
the  academical  department  consists  of  eleven  port,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  patients,  forty- 
professors  and  instructors.  The  university  for  seven  of  whom  were  colored.  About  60  per 
the  education  of  people  of  color,  which  was  cent  are  able  to  work,  and  are  engaged  in  gar- 
opened  in  January,  1881,  with  a  fair  prospect  dening,  in  making  bricks,  and  other  manual  la- 
for  usefulness  and  a  large  number  of  students,  bor.  Were  it  not  for  this  the  institution  conld 
was  closed  in  June  of  that  year,  and  has  not  not  be  carried  on  with  the  means  appropriated 
been  reopened,  because  the  trustees  were  un-  to  it,  which  are  paid  in  warrants,  and  have 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  warrants  of  the  State —  been  hitherto  sold  at  a  discount  of  50  per 
its  only  assets— at  the  ruinous  discount  at  cent  The  death-rate  is  only  4  per  cent  per 
which  they  could  be  sold.    It  is  now  hoped  annum.    The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  quite 
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indafficient  to  accommodate  the  insane  of  the  fand ;  and  authorizing  the  renewal,  extending 

State.     Those  who  can  not  obtain  admittance  the  payment  for  forty  years,  of  all  outstanding 

are  detained  in  the  country  jails.     The  annutd  bonds,  except  premium  bonds,  providing  for 

appropriation  for  the  asylum  is  l|50,000,  which,  the  payment  of  interest  thereon  at  six  per 

Lf  paid  in  par  funds,  would  be  an  ample  pro-  cent,  and  reserving  to  the  city  the  right  to  call 

^sion.  in  and  pay  the  bonds  at  par  after  the  year 

The  CoxsrrruTioN  of  1879. — The  Governor,  1895.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  issue  of 
in  his  last  message,  expresses  much  discontent  certificates  of  indebtedness  dated  January  1, 
■rith  the  practicid  working  of  the  Constitution  1883,  payable  with  six  per  cent  interest  per  an- 
idopted  in  1879.  He  says :  "  The  instrument  num,  in  ten  years  or  sooner  at  the  option  of  the 
Lfi  voluminous,  and  contains  many  provisions,  city,  for  the  sam  of  all  matured  coupons  out- 
t>orrowed  from  other  States,  not  applicable  to  standing  on  January  1, 1883.  It  is  further  pro- 
>ar  system  of  laws  or  to  our  condition.  The  vided  that  all  legal  proceedings  instituted  to  de- 
ft.ppointing  power  of  the  Executive  is  too  great,  lay  or  obstruct  the  operation  of  these  acts  shdl 
Lod  it  is  not  well  distributed.  With  an  im-  be  tried  summarily  and  by  preference  over  all 
[Dense  patronage,  he  has  no  power,  and  his  ef-  other  causes,  and  determined  immediately, 
feris  to  execute  the  law  result  in  recommenda-  whether  the  courts  be  in  vacation  or  not.  The 
lions  and  remonstrances.  The  system  Of  re-  creditors  have  thus  the  option  to  accept  the 
noving  officers  for  delinquencies,  incompe-  terms  of  either  of  these  acts.  This  settlement 
iCDcy,  and  corruption,  without  the  power  of  faithfullycarriedout  will  benefit  every  material 
(cspension,  is  too  complicated.  The  result  is,  interest  of  the  city,  enhance  the  value  of  prop- 
rbat  a  judicial  contest  is  equivalent  to  the  erty,  and  restore  public  confidence  in  the  good 
Prosecuted  otficer  serving  out  his  term,  and  fiiith  of  the  people.  With  the  cheap  transporta- 
»iijo3ring  the  emoluments  of  his  office.  The  tion  of  her  great  river  and  her  now  completed 
iadiciary  system  is  unsatisfactory,  and  has  been  railway  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast, 
•be  cause  of  much  complaint.  The  restrictions  New  Orleans  will  command  the  bulk  of  the 
m  the  Legislature  are  unwise,  and  exclude  from  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  re- 
te  control  many  subjects  which  should  demand  gain  the  Mexican,  Oentral  and  South  American 
ts  attention.  The  limitation  on  taxation  is  un-  trade.  There  is  now  a  through  railroad  con- 
ortunate,  and  the  financial  system  under  it  is  nection  between  New  Orleans  and  San  Fran- 
^onfased  and  embarrassed.  The  General  As-  cisco.  The  New  Orleans  Pacific  Railroad  ex- 
^mbly  can  be  liberal  in  its  appropriations,  but  tends  in  a  northwestward  direction  from  New 
k  is  limited  in  the  taxation  to  meet  them.  The  Orleans  to  Shreveport  on  Red  River,  a  distance 
Constitution  declares  gambling  to  be  a  vice,  yet  of  825  miles,  through  the  richest  part  of  Louisi- 
fe  encourages  that  vice  in  its  worst  forms,  not  ana.  At  Shreveport,  junction  is  made  with 
►Illy  inciting  to  breaches  of  faith  ^nd  embez-  the  main  line  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad, 
element  in  the  eflfort  to  get  rich  in  the  turn  The  first  ninety  miles  of  the  line  out  of  New 
►£a  wheel,  but  demoralizing  society,  corrupting  Orleans  follow  the  general  course  of  the  Mis- 
politics,  and  impeding  legislation.  The  Con-  sissippi  River,  running  through  the  largest 
^^itntion  was  intended  to  expedite  judicial  in-  sugar  and  rice  plantations  in  the  State.  At 
lairies,  and  to  cheapen  litigation,  but  it  has  Brnsl6,  a  branch  eight  miles  long  connects  tho 
**^wded  the  dockets  of  the  courts,  and  in-  road  with  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  tho 
'^'easdd  the  costs  to  such  an  extent  that  many  State.  From  Brusl6  the  road  turns  more  west- 
^  afraid  to  venture  within  the  halls  of  jus-  ward  to  the  Atchafalaya  River,  which  it 
*ce.  The  instrument  is  difficult  to  interpret,  reaches  at  Church ville,  180  miles  from  Ne\\' 
^d  impracticable  in  its  execution.  A  new  Orleans;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
■constitution  would  be  a  blessing,  and  I  hope  striking  the  rich  valley  of  the  Red  River — tho 
o  see  the  State  under  an  organic  law  suit-  great  cotton-producing  section — it  reaches  Al- 
^le  to  our  wants,  and  in  harmony  with  our  exandria,  200  miles  from  New  Orleans.  From 
^vs."  Alexandria  it  follows  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  City  op  New  0blea.ns — Debt,  etc. —  passing  near  Natchitoches,  traversing  the 
Hie  long- vexed  question  of  the  heavy  debt  of  largest  timber  region  of  the  State,  and  reach- 
lie  city  of  New  Orleans  has  been,  it  is  hoped,  es  Shreveport  by  way  of  Mansfield.  Along  the 
^tially  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  Legis-  whole  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Alexandria, 
^ore,  and  the  grievous  load  of  judicial  taxa-  immense  cypress  thickets  are  easily  accessible, 
*on  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  has  and  thence  to  Shreveport  it  passes  through 
^f^shed  the  tax-payers  of  the  city,  averted,  forests  of  the  finest  *' long-leaf "  pine.  During 
^cts  have  been  passed  authorizing  the  munici-  the  summer  j»hipments  of  wheat  via  the  South- 
P*^il  authorities  to  levy  annually,  commencing  ern  Pacific  Railroad  reached  New  Orleans,  as 
^  1883,  a  tax  not  to  exceed  five  mills,  in  an  experiment  to  prove  whether  the  overland 
Edition  to  the  ten-mill  tax  nuthorized  by  shipments  can  be  made  as  cheaply  as  by  the 
"he  Constitution  of  1879,  and  the  tax  of  five  long  ocean-voynp:e  from  San  Francisco,  and 
^iils  required  by  the  premium  bond  act,  to  whether,  although  there  may  be  theoretically 
hsj  the  annual  interest  on  all  outstanding  a  limit  at  which  actual  cost  of  transportation 
H>nd3  of  the  city,  other  than  premium  bonds,  may  check  railroad  business,  practically,  mini- 
Sie  sorplus,  if  any,  to  be  used  as  a  sinking  mum  freights  may  not  be  more  remunerative 
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than  empty  cars,  sent  to  carry  back  the  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rice  of  the  Southwest. 

The  annual  settlement  of  the  United  States 
Mint  at  New  Orleans  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1882,  showed  that  the  varied  and  deli- 
cate operations  of  that  establishment  had  been 
skillfully  conducted.  The  bullion  operated  on 
amounted  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  with  a  wast- 
age of  less  than  $3,000,  being  far  within  the 
limit  allowed  by  law.  The  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  immediate  possession  of  the  Superintend- 
ent on  the  day  of  settlement  amounted  to 


$5.047,585w  The  coinage  for  the  fiscal  yen 
was,  gold,  $101,700,  and  standard  silver  dol- 
lars, $4,958,000.  The  coinage  at  the  mint  is 
far  less  than  the  demand  for  dintributioo,  8> 
that  frequent  transfers  of  silver  by  the  Assii^* 
ant  Treasurer  have  to  be  made  to  meet  the  de- 
mand when  the  crops  begin  to  move  and  thd 
active  business  season  commences. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  ind 
disbursements  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  New  Orleans,  during  thefi^tl 
years  ending  June  30,  1880,  1881,  and  1882: 


RECEIPTS. 


ACCOUNT. 

18S0. 

1881. 

ISSt. 

Castoms 

|2.a32,996  21 
1,182,670  40 
17,169  86 
786,761  48 
8.216,762  49 
8,762,028  64 
1,2T9,8C0  79 

$8,127,901  74 

927,021  96 

46,702  66 

629,2S8  10 

18,084,692  80 

6,687.1  €6  88 

166,681  16 

$3,662^195 

Internal  revenue 

LOsuaesT 

BaleB  of  lands 

762,766  H 

Post-Office  department 

1,001,788  U 

Transfers 

18,819,896  44 

Disburslnir  officers 

6,992^11 

Mtscellanffons.     ,,,,        ,                   <     ..     . 

862,607  41 

Totals 

$12,676,620  70 

$28,617,489  65 

$26,656,811  SS 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


ACCOUNT. 

188«. 

1881. 

1888. 

Treasury  drafts 

$2,76^066  72 

7<«i,227  69 

4,716,€87  65 

6,414,700  00 

7,689  00 

$8,199,070  87 

681,623  D4 

4,86.^,161  17 

14,117,864  59 

7,272  00 

$8,215,067  23 
866,472© 

Post-OAoe  warrants 

Disbursing  officers^  checks 

6^98,4)6  00 

Transfers 

18,494,042  i'i 

MiscellaneouB 

828,669  04 

Totals 

$18,609,811  06 

$22,888,992  07 

$24,197,877  M 

The  domestic  exports  from  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  to  foreign  coantries,  daring  the  fiscal 
year  1881-^82,  amounted  to  $68,190,431,  a 
falling  off  of  $35,196,019  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  imports  of  foreign 
products  and  manufact4ires  at  New  Orleans  for 
the  same  period  amounted  to  $11,993,852,  a 
falling  off  of  $419,418  as  compared  with  the 
year  before.  The  ocean  tonnage  shows  a  de- 
dine  corresponding  to  the  reduced  amount  of 
the  exports  and  imports.  This  year  897  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  998,079,  entered,  and 
958  vessels,  tonnage  1,038,859,  cleared;  and 
last  year  1,255  vessels,  tonnage  1,422,726,  en- 
tered, and  1,257  vessels,  tonnage  1,402,496, 
cleared. 

The  commercial  year,  which  closed  August 
81st,  was  far  from  prosperous.  There  was  a 
large  decrease  in  the  leading  lines  of  trade. 
The  season  was  nnfavorahle  for  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  staple  crops— cotton  and 
sugar.  Good  prices,  however,  were  main- 
tained, and,  despite  the  many  drawbacks,  the 
number  of  commercial  failures  was  not  large. 
Local  finances  improved  greatly.  State  and 
city  securities  appreciated.  The  banks  did  a 
profitable  business  and  are  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion, and  more  money  has  been  invested  in 
improvements  than  in  any  year  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  tendency  to  invest  in  manu- 
factures is  marked.  Tiie  completion  of  the 
two  through  trunk  lines  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  active  prosecution  of  the  work 
on  two  lines  east  of  the  river,  indicate  confi- 


dence in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State. 
The  Southern  Pacific  is  doing  a  large  bofiineo^ 
and  the  New  Orleans  Pacific  is  bringing  krgo 
additions  to  trade  with  Northern  Texas. 

Thk  Tclane  Donations. — During  the  win- 
ter of  last  year  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Paul  Tulane,  of  Princeton  N.  J.,  but  for  mmy 
years  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  had  conrejed 
a  large  estate  to  trustees  to  be  used  for  tbe 
education  of  the  white  youth  of  the  citj  of 
New  Orleans.  There  was  some  delay  in  per- 
fecting the  arrangements,  but  now  the  deeds 
have  been  recorded,  and  the  charter  incorpo- 
rating the  trustees  duly  issued.  The  gift  eoh 
braces  all  the  real  estate  owned  by  Mr.  Tulane 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  worth  at  assessor*' 
valuation  $288,700,  yielding  an  annual  incoiM 
of  $38,000.  In  his  letter  to  the  trustees  he  de- 
clares the  purpose  of  the  donation  to  be— 

For  the  promotion  and  enooiiragement  of  iat^ 
lectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education  ftmong  tit* 
white  young  penons  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  SW« 
of  Louisiana,  and  for  the  advancement  of  leaniing  ^ 
letters,  the  arts  and  sciences  therein,  my  intenuoj 
being  tliat  the  beDcftta  ehall  be  applied  anci  expend** 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

By  the  term  education,  I  mean  to  foster  sodi  * 
course  of  intellectual  development  as  shall  be  \i«ew 
and  of  BoUd  worth,  and  not  be  merely  oniamcntal  cr 
8ui>erficial.  1  mean  you  should  adopt  tbe  courj 
which,  88  wl^  and  good  men,  would  commend  itscn 
to  you,  as  being  conducive  to  immediate  practi* 
benefit,  rather  than  theoretical  possible  advantafr^.  i 
wish  you  to  establish  or  foster  institutions  of  a  highrt 

grade  of  learning,  where  the  younjr  persons  to  be  bera- 
ted shall,  upon  due  examination,  be  found  comf)^ 
tent  and  qualified  for  admission,  both  by  age  and  pre- 
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Ininor,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  more  ad-  ana  sugars  and  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  prod- 

^rree  of  educational  culture.  ucts  are  worked  into  bright  sugars  and  sirups. 

tual  advancement  should  be  unfettered  by     q^..  „  ..«^^««*;.,^ ^«^:<.„  ^*f  «.k^«^  «.fi«^«:,v«  ;- 

sm,  but  the  profound  reverence  I  entertaih  L^.^.C^^"^*^*?  capacity  ot  these  refineries  is 

►ly  Scriptures*  leads  me  to  express  here  the  300,000  pounds  of  sugar  daily,  besides  sirups 

;  the  eauc;itional  development  intended  by  and  sotl  sugars.     The   adulteration  of  sugar, 

hould  never  antagonize^  but  be  in  harmony  with  glucose  and  other  deleterious  substances, 

Iw^nS^ii^Si^^''^   principles  ot  Chn:>tian  y^ad  become  so  common  that  the  interference 

of  the  Legislature  was  invoked,  and  an  act 

the  details  of  the  administration  of  passed  this  year  making  it  a  misdemeanor, 

;)erty  and  the  application  of  its  reve-  punishable  with  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment, 

)  gives  carte  blanche  to  the  trustees.  **  to  sell,  ship,  or  offer  for  sale,  by  sample,  hogs- 

is  the  following  suggestions :  head,  or  barrel,  any  sugar  or  molasses,  adul- 

m  and  details  of  any  org:anization,  corpo-  terated  with  glucose  or  other  foreign  substance, 

;herwise,  most  of  necessity  be  lett  to  your  without  branding  or  stamping  it  as  such  in 

;ment,  bat  I  desire  to  communicate  to  you  clear  and  legible  letters." 

!ff  ^  ?.^\f.Sn?ltr«i^i??  h*?±^i  Jl?tv^^  The  rice-crop  of  this  year  has  been  very 

iter  into  the  motives  which  impel  mo,  there-  i^jx^l                      i                  jai             • 

n?  you  completely  to  enter  into  my  thoughts  aoundant,  the  acreage  larger  and  the  gram 

wei.    Of  course,  whatever  I  may  determine  heavier  and  better  filled  than  last  year. 

(  t^  you,  should  you  conclude  to  organize.  Jute. — The  cultivation  of  jute  as  one  of  the 

rhile  leaving  you  die  absolute  owners  of  the  gtaple  crops  of  Louisiana,  and,  indeed,  of  all 

;  TJ^lA^e^ii^'f^t^^^^  th/Gulf  States,  is  destined  in  the  not  distant 

me  mentioned.    I  suj^gest  and  recommend :  future  to  be  a  very  important  and  extensive 

;  in  your  organization,  whatever  form  it  may  industry,  especially  on  the  lowland  plantations 

hat  my  friend  General  Randall  Lee  Gibson  and  in  the  extensive  sea-marshes.     It  has  been 

t^I^r'^d  jr^^'^k'ZLt^X  long  known  that  jute  can  be  successfd^^^^^^ 

dcnt3,  or  Nnce-ohairmen.  to  any  extent  in  the  Gulf  States ;  but  the  ab- 

you  provide  for  the  filling^  of  any  vaoancies  sence  of  machinery  to  separate  the  fiber  from 

lumber,  by  death,  resignation,  or  otberwbe,  the  wood,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  market,  at  a 

^'.,          ,    .     .  ,,  ^         ,  „       ,.  cost  to  allow  competition  with  that  imported 

.  while  mv  desire  is  that  you  shall  continue  a.«^  t«^:«    k«a  »«».,^.«4>.wi  ;«■<>   ^^^a^^^^v^^  /*,» 

ie  for  more  than  fitly  veara,  nevertheless,  I  ^^om  India,  has  prevented  its  prodnctaon  on 

^ider  it  no  violation  of  these  wishes  should  *"y  extended  scale.    It  has  now  been  demon- 

n  organized,  determine  after  fifty  years  no  strated  by  Mr.  G.   Menelas,  of  New  Orleans, 

pertbrm  the  duties  incident  to  the  ownership  that  Mr.  Albee  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  has  in- 

>Derty,  which  I  may  donate,  and  the  income  ^^^^^^     machine  by  which  the  difficulty  mav 

I  have  expressed  the  desire  that  you  ad-  ,                             j  .  *.                  a  ^     ^     u  *.  \ 

as  aforesaid :  in  that  event,  I  suggest  that  ^  overcome,  and  jute  prepared  for  market  at 

bnt3  the  property,  or  the  proceeds  tVom  the  ft  cost  of  from  two  to  two  and  ft  half  cents  per 

of,  amoD^  such  educational  or  literary  insti-  pound,  the  ruling  price  of  imported  jute  being 

r  tor  such  educationid  purposes  as  you  may  J^ur  and  a  half  cents.     It  is  estimated  that  on 

tC  donation                      '  "*  '"^  '^''^°"  ^t"^  "^^^  bottom-lands  from  one  to  two  tons  of 

rder  that  there  shall  bo  no  doubt  in  re^rd  ^her  per  acre  can  be  raised.     The  United  States 

mtions,  I  will  say  it  is  not  mv  desire  to  bind  are  now  paying  $10,000,000  annually  for  import- 

itribute  the  incomes  or  benents  of  the  fund  ed  jute  and  jute  goods.     The  demand  isincreas- 

ty  to  any  particular  school,  college,  or  insti-  ^       ^                        ^  if  j^.  ^^  ^^^  proved,  as  is 

ieamm^,  or  to  create  any  claim  on  the  part       a^^^i  xu  Au-         a     •  i         v  r  j    *i.^ 

hool,  allege,  or  institution  of  learning  to  stated,  that  this  material  can  be  supplied  at  home 

butive  share,  nor  do  I  design  to  subject  you  nt  half  the  cost  of  the  imported  article,  it  is  not 

ly  or  individually  to  any  rospon^iibility  to  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  soon  become 

jnied  to  be  benefited,  or  to  any  individual  ^  ^gpie  product  of  the  South.     The  inventor 

i'/flniSS'^^'brmorrd!''"'  »',".«  mLwne  states  tha^  with  a  smaU  mill, 

with  one  man  to  feed  and  a  boy  to  remove 

are  being  taken  by  General  Gibson  refuse  matter,  15,000  pounds  of  green  jute  can 

issociates,  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  be  produced  in  one  day.    After  the  fiber  has 

I  will  permit,  to  perfect  the  organiza-  been  separated,  it  is  placed  in  vats  for  rotting, 

^he  contemplated  institution  of  learn-  and  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  it  is  ready  for 

market.    It  is  said  that  jute,  planted  in  belts 

t  is  pre-eminently  the  staple  product  in  and  around  cotton-fields,  is  a  perfect  pro- 

iana.     No  other  State,  except  Texas,  tection  against  all  caterpillars  and  other  insect- 

is  the  cane  to  any  extent ;  and  as  yet,  enemies  of  cotton.    It  certainly  has  no  such 

I,  the  production  is  far  behind  that  of  enemies  of  its  own,  and  it  is  not  injuriously 

a.     Notwithstanding  the  damage  done  affected  by  drought. 

onndation,  the  total  crop  of  this  year  Gareful  soundings,  taken  by  order  of  the 

ited  to  be  227,000  hogsheads,  worth  Mississippi  River  Investigating  Committee,  both 

000 ;    molasses,     14,000,000    gallons,  between  the  Eads  jetties  and  outside  the  jetties 

15,000,000.      The    number  of   sugar-  seaward,  indicate  that  the  channel  is  through- 

1  operation  is  upward  of  1,200.   There  out  of  the  depth  and  width  required  by  the 

Few  Orleans  five  sugar-refining  estab-  Government.    The  advocates  of  what  is  called 

s,  in  which  the  low  grades  of  Louisi-  the  "  outlet-system  "  have  denied  this,  and  are 
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still  quite  active  in  opposing  the  work  of  river  native  product  instead  of  buying  foreign,  liave 
improvement  now  in  progress,  for  which  Con-  been  free  from  it.  In  England,  vigorous  re- 
gress made  so  liberal  appropriations  at  its  last  pressive  measures  have  been  employed  to  de- 
session,  stroy  the  infection,  but  it  has  had  a  continoom 

The  Burnside  will  case,  in   which   it  was  prevalence  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the 

sought  to  set  aside  the  order  of  court  appoint-  constant  interchange  of  cattle  that  is  going  on 

ing  Oliver  Beirne,  of  West  Virginia,   testa-  there.     The  plague  was  carried  into  Northern 

mentary  executor  and  residuary  legatee  of  the  Europe — Denmark,   Sweden,   and    Norwaj— 

late  John  Burnside,  the  millionaire  planter  of  about  1847-^48,  and  was  taken  to  South  Africa 

Louisiana,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  Beirne.  from  Holland  in  1854,  and  to  Australia  from 

The  New   Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  have  England  in  1858.    In  these  southern  countries 

erected  a  fine  building  at  the  comer  of  Gravier  its  ravages  have  been  especially  severe,  and  it 

and  Carondelet  Streets.    The  corner-stone  was  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  deal  with  it, 

laid  by  Governor  McEnery  on  January  23, 1882.  as  a  warm  climate  is  favorable  to  its  spread. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis-  The  lung-plague  was  first  brought  into  the 

covery  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  United   States    by  means  of    a    single  coff 

by  La  Salle  (April  10,  1682),  was  celebrated  bought  from  the  captain  of  an  English  vessel 

with  appropriate  ceremonies.  by  a  milkman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and 

The  following  is  the  estimated  amount  and  the  disease,  as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  is 

value  of  the  products  of  the  State  for  1882:  traceable  to  that  one  case.     An  entirely  sepa- 

Sugar.  227,000  hogsheads $25,000,000  rate  infection  was  introduced  into  Massacbo- 

n*r*~^J»^iff" ^"'*°' ••••  o^SilSI  setts  by  an  importation  of  Dutch  cattle  in 

Cotton,  480,000 hales 2\00«"000  ^o-^    u    i.             j      i*.       '^u            •               i     .u  * :« 

Rice,  61,100,000  pounds 8,2501000  18o9,  but  was  dealt  with  so  vigorously  that  in 

Cotton -seed  products 2.oo(\ooo  six  years  it  was  utterly  exterminated.    The 

MSiJiiiiTOiIsV;".;;^';.'.'.**.:^.*.'.'.;'..//.*.::::'.!^^  infected  cattle  first  introduced   consisted  of 

— '- — ^ —  four  cows  imported  for  a  stock-farm,  and, 

Totolralue $67,220,000  owing  to  insuflScient  understanding  of  the  case 

LUNG-PLAGUE   OF    CATTLE.      Conta-  and  inadequate  precautions,  it  was  permitted 

gious  pleuro-pncnmonia,  or  lung-plague  of  cat-  to  spread,  through  the  sale  of  calves.    It  vas 

tie,  continues  to  be  a  source  of  solicitude,  and  carried  into  several  localities  in  Massachndetti 

has  been  made  the  subject  of  extended  official  and  sent  into  New  Hampshire.     The  introdoc- 

investigation.    It  has  been  shown  to  be  thus  tion  of  diseased  cattle  into  the  latter  ^ato  was 

far  confined  in  the  United  States  to  a  narrow  stopped  by  proclamation  and  a  vigorous  slaogh* 

section  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast,  and,  as  tering  of  herds  in  which  the  plague  appeared, 

it  spreads  only  by  infection,  it  is  deemed  en-  and,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Legislature  of 

tirely  practicable  to  stamp  it  out  of  existence  Massachusetts  adopted  measures  for  the  extlr- 

and  prevent  its  reappearance  if  the  proper  pation  of  the  contagion,  which  were  entirelT 

measures  arc  taken  before  it  has  been  carried  successful.      Commissioners  were  appointed, 

into  the  South  and  West  with  authority  to  slaughter  and  pay  for  all 

The  origin  of  this  distemper,  like  that  of  all  herds  in  which  the  disease  was  known  or  sasr 

contagious  diseases,  is  concealed  in  remote  oh-  pected  to  exist.     Besides  the  animals  which 

scurity.    There  are  indications  of  its  existence  died  and  those  disposed  of  by  the  selectmen  of 

in  ancient  times,  and  authentic  records  of  its  infected  towns,  during  a  temporary  suspension 

prevalence  in  Europe  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  the  commission  in  1863,  1,164  cattle  were 

ago.    It  has  a  permanent  existence  in  the  un-  condemned  to  slaughter  by  the  commissioners, 

fenced  mountain  regions  of  Central  and  East-  The  cost  to  the  State  was  $77,611.07,  including 

em  Europe,  and  was  first  carried  thence  into  $10,000  spent  by  the  towns  during  the  sospen- 

domestic  herds  by  the  commissary  operations  sion  of  the  commission.     The  total  loss  to  the 

of  great  wars.    The  confficts  attending  and  fcl-  farmers  of  the  State  from  the  disease  was  esti- 

lowing  the  French  Revolution  first  brought  it  mated  at  $250,000.     Since  then  New  England 

into  the  channels  of  commerce  so  as  to  attract  has  been  free  from  the  plague  with  the  excep- 

attention  in  consequence  of  the  active  trade  tion  of  occasional  cases  carried  into  Connecti- 

and  interchange  of  cattle  which  tliey  stimu-  cut  from  New  York. 

lated.    There  were  periodical  ravages  in  North-  From  the  Brooklyn  case  of  1848  the  infe^ 
ern  France  and  other  parts  of  Central  Europe  tion  was  carried  into  stables  in  the  vicinity, 
from  1820  to  1840.     It  made  its  first  appear-  and  thence  to  the  cities  of  New  York,  Jersey 
ance  in  Holland  about  1830.    Ten  years  later  City,  and  Newark,  and  its  existence  has  been 
there  was  considerable  importation  of  Dutch  continuous  to  this  day.     Its  prevnlence  among 
cattle  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  cows  fed  from  the  refuse  of  distilleries  led  to 
purpose  of  improving  stock,  and  this  infection  the  swill-milk  excitement  of  some  years  ago, 
made  its  appearance  at  Dublin  in  1841,  and  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  disea.^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  in  1842.     Since  that  condition  of  some  of  those  cattle  was  not  dne 
time  there  has  been  more  or  less  trouble  with  to  their  stabling  or  feeding,  but  to  the  conta- 
it  wherever  there  was  a  market  for  imported  gion  of  the  lung-plague.    Its  spread  was  pro- 
stock,  while  those  centers  of  the  cattle-trade  iiioted  by  the  practice  of  pasturing  cattle  pro- 
which  rely  on  domestic  breeds  and  sell  the  miscuously  in  open  spaces  made  up  of  vacant 
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lots  in  the  outskirts  of  large  cities.     At  an  Bent  West  from  the  dairy-farms  of  New  York 
»arly  day  the  infection  was  carried  from  Brook-  and  Pennsylvania,  which  has  lately  sprung  up, 
lyn  through  the  dairy  herds  of  New  York,  Jer-  is  also  suggestive  of  danger,  and  the  increased 
ley  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick,  facilities  of  transportation  of  cattle  creates  a 
and  Trenton  to  Germantown  and  Philadelphia,  growing  need  of  precautions. 
It  extended  later  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  The  virus  of  the  lung-plague  is  very  persist- 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria.    Its  ravages  have  ent  and  active  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  is 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  seaboard,  from  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  destroyed,  by  expos- 
Long  Island  to  Virginia,  and  its  extension  has  ure  to  the  open  air.    It  will  sometimes  develop 
everywhere  been  due  to  the  same  cause,  of  the  after  a  considerable  period  of  quiescence  in 
mingling  of  cnttle  in  uninclosed  lands  near  the  close  places,  and  is  capable  of  being  carried 
cities.     The  spread  has  been  toward  the  south,  long  distances  in  clothing  or  other  material, 
in  consequence  of  a  similarity  of  conditions  It  has  been  communicated  by  food  upon  which 
sarronnding  cities  in  that  direction  which  are  infected  animals    have  breathed.      Mortality 
within  easy  reach  of  each  other.    The  disease  from  this  disease,  as  well  as  facility  of  tran»- 
has  frequently  been  carried  into  Connecticut,  mission,  varies  with  climate,  increasing  with 
along  the  line  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  but  an  increase  of  temperature,  whether  due  to 
has  been  uniformly  stamped  out,  through  the  latitude  or  the  season  of  the  year.    In  France 
vigilance  of  the  cattle  commissioners  of  that  it  has  been  shown  that  about  20  per  cent  of 
State.    It  has  never  spread  north  from  New  the  cattle  exposed  to  the  infection  resisted  it 
York  beyond  the  immediately  outlying  districts  altogether,  and  60  per  cent  escaped  death ;  but 
of  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties.     This  in  South  Africa  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
immunity,  both  in  that  direction  and  to  the  lose  the  whole  herd  if  it  is  once  exposed, 
west,  is  attributed  to  the  absence  of  cities  with  Losses  in  England  vary  from  50  to  60  per 
opeo,  outlying  spaces,  and  the  general  use  of  cent.      In   the   United    States,   mortality  in- 
separate  inclosed  pasture-grounds.    Moreover,  creases  with  the  heat  of  the  climate.    The 
the  current  of  the  cattle-traffic  is  almost  wholly  period  of  incubation  of  the  germs  after  being 
from  the  West,  eastward  over  the  lines  of  com-  taken  into  the  system  and  before  the  earliest 
municiition  to  New  York.  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  manifested,  varies 
Investigation  shows  that  this  disease,  among  greatly.     It  is  generally  stated  as  from  six  to 
American  cattle,  is  due  wholly  to  importation  sixty  days,  but  it  has  been  known  to  extend  to 
and  of  spread  by  infection,  and,  as  it  is  con-  ninety  or  one  hundred  days,  and  even  longer.' 
lined  thus  far  to  comparatively  narrow  limits,  Tiiis   prolonged    incubation  is  an  additional 
it  might  be  wholly  extirpated,  and  hereafter  source  of  danger,  for  an  animal  that  has  been 
kept  out  by  the  adoption  of  proper  measures,  exposed  may  be  transported  a  long  distance, 
it  is  not  generated  by  any  of  the  vicissitudes  of  carrying  the  infection  with  it,  before  the  dis- 
weather  or  climate,  by  the  privations  or  dis-  ease  shows  itself.     The  symptoms  themselves 
comforts  of  travel,  by  impure  air  or  by  feeding  vary  in  different  countries,  climates,  and  sea- 
on  the  refuse  of  distilleries,  or  glucose  and  sons,  and  even  different  breeds  of  cattle.  Some- 
starch  factories,  but  it  is  aggravated  and  its  times  the  disease  shows  itself  abruptly  and 
ravages  facilitated  by  some  of  thes3  causes,  with  great  violence,   and    again  it  develops 
The  fact  that  it  has  never  been  known  to  exist  slowly  and  insidiously.    It  usually  begins  with 
except  when  traceable  to  contagion  is  a  guar-  a  cough,  at  first  slight,  and  noticed  only  at  in- 
antee  that  it  can  be  permanently  eradicated,  tervals.    It  may  be  beard  only  when  the  ani- 
biit  the  dangers  and  difficulties  are  increasing  mal  rises  or  drinks  cold  water.     It  is  usually 
year  by  year.    In  the  first  place,  the  cattle-  weak,  short,  and  husky,  but  may  bo  painful, 
traffic  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  importation  and  accompanied  by  arching  of  the  back.    As 
of  special  breeds  is  on  the  increase,  and  there  the  disease  advances,  the  animal  grows  dull 
h  a  liability,  if  due  precaution  is  not  taken,  and  sluggish,  is  apt  to  be  found  lying  alone, 
that  diseased  specimens  may  be  carried  into  apart  from  the  herd,  eats  and  ruminates  tardily 
regions  hitherto  free  from  the  plague.    Should  and  breathes  more  quickly ;  the  hair,  especially 
it  once  get  a  foothold  in  the  South,  where  the  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  becomes  erect 
climate  would  be  favorable  to  its  spread,  and  and  dry,  the  muzzle  has  intervals  of  dryness,  the 
especially  in  the  vast  unfenced  pasturages  of  milk  diminishes,  the  eyes  lose  their  prominence 
the  Southwest,  it  might  speedily  get  beyond  and  luster,  the  eyelids  afid  ears  droop,  the  limbs 
control.    The  increase  of  th%  importation  of  and  the  roots  of  the  horns  become  alternately 
foreign  cattle,  for  breeding  purposes,  was  from  hot  and  cold.    By  this  time  the  diseased  con- 
5,68i  in  number,  and  $415,183.02  in  value,  in  dition  of  the  lungs  may  be  ascertained  by  per- 
1873,  to  21,268  in  number,  and  $1,245,607  in  cussion  and  auscultation;  the  breathing  being 
valae,  in  1881.    Efforts  to  introduce  thorough-  accompanied  by  harsh,  rasping    sountls  and 
bred  cattle  in  stock-raising  regions,  and  to  im-  more  or  less  exudation  of  mucus.     As  seen  in 

Srove  the  quality  of  the  great  herds  of  the  America  in  winter,  the  violence  generally  at- 
test and  Southwest,  suggest  a  danger  of  the  tribnted  to  tlie  disease  does  not  appear.  The 
introduction  of  this  plague,  and  the  need  of  a  victims  fall  off  rapidly  in  condition,  show  a 
fjstematic  policy  for  its  extermination  and  fu-  high  fever  for  a  time,  and  the  diseased  portion 
(are  prevention.     A  trade  in  Eastern  calves,  of  the  lung  becomes  encysted  as  a  dead  mass. 
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In  the  extreme  heat  of  sDmmer  and  in  hot  practice  prevalent  of  killing  animals  and  dis- 
climates,  the  breathing  becomes  short,  rapid,  posing  of  them  for  beef  when  the  Bymptoms 
and  labored,  and  often  each  expiration  is  ac-  of  the  disease  showed  themselves.  They  also 
companied  by  a  grunt.  The  nostrils  become  discovered  that  efforts  to  conceal  its  exist- 
retracted,  and  the  animal  stands  most  of  the  ence  were  common  among  the  owners  of  dairy 
time  with  feet  apart,  head  extended,  eyes  herds.  Many  cases  of  the  plagae  were  foond 
prominent  and  glassy,  back  slightly  raised,  and  in  and  about  New  York  city,  Newark,  N.  J^ 
IS  incapable  of  most  of  the  Dormal  functions  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
life.  Where  the  disease  takes  the  violent  form,  lumbia,  and  in  Virginia  adjacent  to  the  District 
there  is  not  only  great  mortality,  but  a  rapid  In  all  these  cases  there  has  probably  been  more 
colmination,  while  the  milder  cases  are  slower  or  less  interchange  among  the  herds.  In  the 
and  more  prolonged.  opinion  of  the  members  of  the    commiaaon 

The  result  of  study  extending  over  a  coo-  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  health  fo(  cattle 
siderable  period  is  the  belief  that  the  lung-  going  from  any  of  these  cities,  until  a  better 
plague  is  due  to  bacteria,  which,  being  taken  system  of  precautions  is  established.     Thej 
into  the  lungs  by  the  breath,  make  their  way  favor  a  prohibition  of  any  movement  of  catde 
through  the  delicate  lining  of  the  air-cells  and  from  one  of  the  infected  States  without  a  qoar- 
multiply,  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  tissues  antine  of  ninety  days,  such  as  is  reqnireid  in 
and  causing  inflammation  and  exudation.    In-  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.    They  wool<i 
oculation  has  been  tried,  with  results  of  dis-  also  have  the  carrying  of  cattle  through  infect- 
puted  value.    Inoculation  is  generally  made  at  ed  States  in  either  direction,  from  one  unin- 
the  tip  of'  the  tail,  where  the  connective  tissue  fected  State  to  another,  confined  to  throagb 
is  scanty  and  the  lymphatic  system  poorly  de-  trains,  which  do  not  stop  to  take  up  cattle  or 
veloped.    It  causes  a  harmless  swelling,  anil  unmanufactured  cattle-products,  such  as  bide^ 
is  believed  to  diminish  at  least  the  liability  of  horns,  hoofs,  etc.    They  would  also  have  bond- 
the  animal  to  the  infection.    It  is  also  con-  ed  markets  established  in  the  infected  States 
sidered  effective  in  reducing  the  liability  to  a  for  all  cattle  intended  for  export  or  store  pur- 
fatal  termination  in  case  the  lungs  are  attacked,  poses.    By  care  in  inspection  and  in  traDsmis- 
The  risks  connected  with  inoculation  are  due  sion  from  bonded  markets  to  vessels,  or  placet 
to  the  fact  that  the  real  virus  of  the  disease  of  sale,  the   commission  deem  it  possible  to 
is  used,  and  that  the  effect  is  the  actual  develop-  prevent  absolutely  any  spread  of  the  infection 
inent  of  the  disease,  though  localized  and  con-  through  the  cattle-traffic    They  favor  a  strid 
fined  in  its  effects.     A  somewhat  insidious  quarantine  of  imported  foreign  cattle,  and  more 
danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  infection  efficient  provision  for  sanitation  of  vessels  and 
is  sometimes  carried  for  a  considerable  period,  railroad  trains  used  in  the  conveyance  of  lire* 
and  communicated  by  means  of  the  encysted  stock. 

masses  in  the  lungs  of  animals  that  have  re-        Aside  from  precautions  intended  to  prevent 

covered.    These  sometimes  continue  for  a  year  the  transmission  and  spread  of  the  lung>plagoe, 

or  more.     Cases  have  been  known  of  infection  the  commission  made  practical  suggestions  for 

from  inoculated  cattle,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  stamping  it  out  of   existence  in  the  States 

general  resort  to  that  preventive  would  simply  where  it  now  prevails.    In  order  to  do  this, 

spread  the  disease.  they  maintain  that  Federal  action  is  necessary, 

The  subject  of  this  lung-plague  of  cattle  in  in  addition  to  such  effort  as  separate  States 

the  United  States  has  been  investigated  by  a  may  be  induced  to  make,  because  harmonious 

commission  of  the  Treasury  Department,  whose  action  and  a  single  control  are  essential  to 

report  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  February  success.    Moreover,   national  authority  alone 

of  this  year.    They  found  no  evidence  of  its  is  competent  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of 

existence  in  New  England,  or  west  of  the  AUe-  traffic  from  one  State  to  another,  and  with  for- 

ghany  Mountains.     At  the  time  the  examina-  eign  countries.    Restrictions  upon  local  msr- 

tion  was  made  *^  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  of  kets  would  be  necessary,  even  to  the  extent  of 

lung-plague  could  be  thrown  upon  our  Western  closing  them,  but  it  is  contended  that  this 

herds."     After  recounting  the  evidence  on  this  would  be  within  the  purview  of  Federal  an- 

point,  the  commission  said  :  "  We  claim,  there-  thority,  in  dealing  with  an  infection  which 

fore,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  up  to  the  concerns  commerce  in  its  interstate  and  for- 

end  of  the  year  1881  the  lung-plague  of  cattle  eign  aspects.    The  commission  would  place  all 

has  been  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Eastern  abattoirs  and  fa%cattle  markets  under  soperris- 

seaboard,  extending  from  Putman  County,  New  ion,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 

York,  to  Fairfax  or  Prince  William  County,  cattle  entering  them  to  be  taken  away  again 

Virginia.    Connecticut  is  sound,   and  North  alive.    They  would  also  have  all  movement  of 

Carolina  is  sound,  so  that  at  present  the  infec-  cattle  from  city  to  city,  or  town  to  town,  in 

tion  is  confined  to  the  States  of  New  York,  the    infected    States,  permitted    only   under 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Mary-  license.    And,  most  important   of    aJl,  there 

land,  and  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum-  should  be  authority  to  enter  premises  to  ascer- 

bia."    The  commission  took  the  ground,  how-  tain  the  presence  of  the  contagion,   and  to 

ever,  that  within  the  area  described  the  plague  slaughter  whole  herds  among  which  it  is  dis- 

is  in  no  way  disappearing,  but  they  found  the  covered,  with  fair  compensation  to  the  owners. 
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int  is  regarded  as  of  great  importaDce, 
lost  effectual  and  economical  means  of 
tamping  ont  the  plague.  Power  is  also 
id  for  prohibiting  pasturage  or  exposure 
ced  lots  where  different  herds  are  likely 
le  together,  or  stray  animals  to  enter 
others.  Final  ly,  it  is  recom  mended  that 
:  of  stamping  out  the  lung-plague  be 
I  to  national  agents,  with  power  to 
necessary  measures  and  means  to  carry 
It,  including  payment  for  slaughtered 
In  summing  op  their  conclusions  and 
endations,  the  commissioners  say : 

B  extinction  of  the  lung- plague  in  infected 

we  consider  it  necessai^  that  the  authority 

I  or  State— intrusted  with  the  work  should 

i  with  the  following  power : 

ibolishor  regulate  markets  for  store-cattle  in 

»d  districts. 

require  the  slaughter  at  the  fat-markets,  in 

ilstricts,  of  all  cattle  entering  these  markets. 

t,  for  slaughter  elsewhere,  can  be  obtained  at 

Ml  market. 

prohibit  all  movement  of  cattle  in  infected 

except  under  special  license. 

nspect  all  cattle  in  suspected  districts. 

laughter  all  infected  cattle,  and  in  exceptional 

$e  ttiat  have  been  exposed  to  infection. 

lave  the  condemned  animals  appraised,  and 

rs  liberally  indemnified. 

>rohibit  all  exposure  of  cattle  on  highways. 

enccd  or  insecurely-fenced  places  in  mfectea 

or  of  suspected  cattle  on  a  lot  adjoining  one 

by  healtny  cattle,  or  bordering  on  a  Righ- 

^rohibit  all  pasturage  of  more  than  one  herd 

pasture  in  infected  districts,   unless  under 

oen!«e. 

Lisinfect  all  premises,  fodder,  and  other  ar- 

t  have  been  presumably  exposed  to  inspection. 

astitute  and  enforce  such  minor  rules  as  shall 

ided  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  particular 

l>rovide  and  enforce  suitable  penalties  for  in- 
Qt  of  orders. 

jr  to  carry  oat  these  sugircstions,  we  recom- 
iberal  appropriation  by  Congress,  to  be  dL*- 
y  some  aasignated  Feileral  officer.  In  case 
be  delegated  to  the  dificrent  States,  we  ad- 
.  a  liberal  appropriation  bo  made  from  the 
ixchequer.  sumcient  to  cover  the  greater  part 
itlay  ;  ana  that  this  be  paid  over  to  the  Ex- 
f  the  infected  State,  on  the  approval  of  the 
execution  of  the  wors  in  the  particular  States 
erinary  sanitary  organization  designated  for 
986  by  the  Federal  Government. 

report  of  the  Cattle  Commission,  which 
d  of  James  Law,  E.  F.  Thayer,  and  J. 
lers,  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
h  of  February,  1882,  and  referred  to 
imittee  on  Agriculture ;  but  no  action, 
n  its  recommendationi*,  has  yet  been 
Y  Congress. 

iERANS.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
in  North  America  comprises  four  dis- 
neral  bodies,  between  which  consider- 
ferences  of  views  respecting  doctrine 
al  prevail,  and  twelve  independent  syn- 
a  statistical  reports  are  very  imperfect, 
hnroh  Almanac  ^^  of  the  Lutheran  Book- 
Philadelphia  (General  Conncil),  gives 
8  of  the  several  general  bodies  and  syn- 
which  the  following  are  summaries : 


General  Council,  ten  synods 

General  Synod.  South,  six  synods 
General  Synod,  North,  twenty- 
three  synods 

Synod ical  Conference,  six  synods 
Twelve  independent  synoOs 


Total 


MlaitUfs. 

Conjrr*- 
gstioDt. 

CCS 
111 

648 
1,119 

1,247 
i8I 

1,801 
1.S81 
1,823 

8,817 

5,989 

Commanl- 
caoU. 

205,475 
18,225 

12«,875 

288,117 
129,824 

767,986 


The  Synodioal  Conference  is  composed  of 
five  ordinary  synods  and  the  Joint  Synod  of 
Missouri,  a  union  of  twelve  smaller  synods 
containing  774  ministers,  1,012  congregations, 
and  172,079  souls.  The  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio, 
consisting  of  six  smaller  synods,  with  195 
ministers,  800  congregations,  and  50,494  com- 
municants, which  separated  from  the  Synod- 
ical  Conference  in  1881,  is  now  counted  among 
the  independent  synods. 

"  Der  Lntherische  Kalender  "  (Brobst,  Diehl 
&  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.)  gives: 


MlnUten. 

Conpw- 

Cdinmnsi- 

GUlU. 

General  Council  

653 
141 
847 
1,117 
666 

1,279 
239 
1,855 
1,*S1 
1,846 

205,003 

General  Synod.  South 

18,863 

General  Synod.  North 

128,229 

Bynodical  Conierence 

288,117 

Indeoendent  svoodA 

140,077 

Total  for  the  whole  Church. . 

8,429 

6,130 

785,787 

According  to  the  computations  of  the  "Ka- 
lender," the  Church  gained  during  the  year, 
net,  180  pastors,  265  congregations,  and  47)- 
485  communicants. 

Of  eighteen  theological  seminaries  and  de- 
partments, four  are  classified  as  affiliated  with 
the  General  Conncil,  four  with  the  General 
8ynod,  North,  four  with  the  Synodical  Con- 
ference, and  one  each  with  six  single  synods. 
The  literary  institutions  consist  of  seventeen 
colleges,  thirteen  classical  schools,  and  nine 
seminaries  for  young  women.  The  periodicals 
include  eighteen  weekly,  eleven  semi-monthly, 
thirty-eight  monthly,  two  bi-monthly,  three 
quarterly,  and  six  annual  publications,  in  the 
English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian 
langufiges. 

The  General  Synods  Souths  was  formed  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  by  the  united  action  of  the 
synods  in  the  Southern  States  which  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  General  Synod,  North,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgency  of  the  political  crisis. 
It  holds  fellowship  with  both  the  General 
Council  and  the  Northern  General  Svnod.  In 
its  organization,  however,  it  is  now  like  the 
General  Synod,  North,  having  adopted  the 
constitution  of  that  body,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, at  its  formation.  Its  doctrinal  basis  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  General  Synod ;  the 
services  of  the  Church  books  of  the  two  bodies 
are  the  same  as  to  their  principal  ports;  its 
ecclesiastical  usages,  church  government  and 
life,  are  of  a  similar  type ;  and  it  practices  pul- 
pit and  altar  fellowship  with  the  General  Syn- 
od, and,  as  a  matter  of  privilege  in  exce])tional 
cases,   with  other  evangelical  Protestant  de- 
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nominations.     The  subject  of  reunion  witli  the    Christ,  and  that  the  Church  ha«  no  right  op  antho/i 

KftrthArn    a^nprfll    fivnod    hftfl     ft    nrominent     to  ordain  or  teach  except  what  is  "  taught  by  the  vej 
JNorttiern  general  ojnoa  naa    a   prominenc    ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^  y^^^^  r^  ^^^.^,^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

place   m  the  deliberations  of  the  meeting  ot    gary  inference  from  it,  and  her  liberty  conceives  ticw 


Synod  was  now  on  term,  of  fellowship  with    ^^tbn7irfb'eTo™d  Tt^rrSe;;^^^^^^ 
both  tlie   Northern   Ueneral  Synod  and   the    without  the  pastor,  nor  the  pastor  without  the  people. 


General  Council,  and  tliat  to  unite  with  either  in  congregations  exists  the  right  of  reorcscntaticiL 

of  those   bodies   would  separate  it  from    the  In  addition  to  the  pastor,  who,  by  their  voluntai^elw- 

other,  and  put  it  in  an  antagonistic  position  as  ^,^\  '^  ^^7  f:f<^  their  representative  the  pw- 

1'^             lit      •       at    4,  pie  have  the  right  to  choose  representatives!  rem  then 

toward  it ;  would  be,  in  effect,  more  a  measure  J^^  number  toTact  for  them,  under  such  constitutional 

of  division  than  of  union.  limitations  as  the  congregation  approves.    The  repre- 

The  General  Synod,  South,  met  in  its  thir-  sentatives  of  congregations  thus  convened  in  svnod, 

teenth   convention   at  Charlotte,  N.  C,   May  and  acting  in  accordance  with  those  condition  of  mu- 

25th.     The  Rev.  J.. J.  Soberer    of  Marion.  'rut1SSf^r'4eTn^?Jd'wirthfn™,(^ 

Va.,  was  chosen  president.     Kesolntions  were  defined  in  it,  representatively  the  congre^'ations  them- 

adopted  setting  forth   tlie   kindly  feelings  of  selves.    A  free,  scriptural  ^^cral  council,  or  8>M 

love   entertained   by   the   Synod    toward  the  chosen  by  the  Church,  is,  within  the  metes  and  bounds 

Lutheran  bodies  North,  and  expressing  will-  fixed  by  the  Church  whi<A  chooses  it,  nipre^^nutivd^ 

.                     *'4U      xiz        T^u  that  Church  itself."    The  oongrecrations  rcpretentt- 

in^ess  to  co-operate    with  other    Lutheran  ^^^.^jy  constituting  the  various  district  8vn«?ds  miy, 

bodies  upon   an  une<iuivocal  Lutheran  basis,  through  those  synods,  elect  delegates  to  repregenl 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  meas-  them  in   a   more  general  body^  which  may  ImwI 

ures  for  church  work  among  the   freedmen.  them,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  their  mutual  afrreoiwil 

The   committee   on   a  common   service-book  niakc  its  acts  binding     If,  however,  "  the  final  to 

xi*«   wiaiiiiwuc^   vi*    »   vvrii.**!^'      ««*   *^«    »^^^  ion  of  any  general  body  thus  constituted  hhall  seem K 

for  all   Engli:*h-speaking  Lutherans,   made   a  any  gy nod  within  it  in  conflict  with  the  faith,  inTolv 

report  agreeing  with  the  conditions  fixed  by  ing  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  is  the dnti 

the    General    Council,    and    was    continued,  of  that  synod  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  be  needed  tc 

Steps  were  taken  to  inquire  into  the  expedi-  prevent  a  compromise  on  its  part  with  error    ToUjb 

^^/^  r^f  «A«r:^:»/.  fV.^^  ^M  T  «f  u«-««  «A«»x««  o^,.  end  It  mav  withdraw  Itself  from  relations  which  mab 

ency  of  reviving  the  old  Lutheran  vesper  ser-  .^  responsible  for  departure  from  the  faith  of  tlieGw- 

vice  as  an  evening  service  ;  and  the  committee  pei^  or  for  an  equivocal  attitude  toward  it.    Such  stew 

appointed  to  prepare   a  Sunday-school   book  should  not  be  taken  on  any  but  well-defined  fp-ouodi 

was  instructed  to  mold  its  service  on  the  an-  of  conscience,  not  on  mere  suspicion,  nor  until  pny- 

cient  matin  and  vesper  service.    Reports  were  f'^"^  ^^^^\  SlT^^i'l^I^r^v  ~^I31n  ^h^^^^^ 

1                   •        ^.tT        •    •            ^    fe»  V         J  have  proved  useless,  and  no  remedy  remains  but  wiUJ- 

made  concerning  the  missions  at  Richmond,  draw£. 

Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.     An  intere.««ting  feature  ^^Tho  obligation  under  which  congre^tions  con- 

of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  was  the  reception  sent  to  place  themselves,  to  conform  to  the  deciiioui 

of  the  delegates  from  the  North  Carolina  Syn-  of  synods,  do^  not  rest  on  any  assumption  tliat^- 

-r^^   «tK;«i.    «*«.«-  «  <.^»«.«4^:^»  rv#  «o,«.^.»i  »^^^..<.  ods  are  infalhblc,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  deos- 

od,  which,  after  a  separation  of  several  years,  .^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^  by  wWe  constitutional  m 

had  deterrnmea  to  resume  its  connection  with  visions  as  to  create  a  higher  moral  probability  of  weii 

the  General  Synod.     On  the  other  hand,  the  being  true  and  rightful  than  tlie  decisions  inconHid 

Mississippi   Svnod   had   withdrawn  from   the  with  them,  which  may  be  made  by  single  conntej- 

bcly    but  it-was  hoped  that  the  separation  ^°^°d4uhIktS}tio.tJL^:l.tTiT.tliJ' 
^^il    "z?/         I  **                .           i,     1.      ^           -case  daim  without  just  grounds  to  be  Uic  judgmeDt  oi 

The  fifteenth    convention   of    the   General  those  congregations  in  whose  name  and  bv  trhow 

Council  met  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  November  9th.  authority  tiicy  arc  made— in  the  absence  of  which  jasi 

Representatives  were  present  from  nine  synods,  grounds  they  are  null  and  void." 

or  from  all  the  bodies  connected  with  the  Gen-  In  the  formation  of  a  general  body,  the  sjd- 

eral  Council,  except  the  Holston  Synod.     The  ods  may  know  and  deal  with  each  other  only « 

Rev.  A.  Spaeth,  D.  D.,  was  re-elected  president  synods.    In  such  case  the  official  record  is  to  bt 

of  the  body.    In  the  proceedings  of  this  assem-  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  doctrinal  positioB 

bly,  discussions  of  doctrines,  as  means  of  ascer-  of  each  synod,  and  of  the  principles  for  wbict 

taining,  establishing,  and  communicating  reli-  alone  the  other  synods  become  responsible  bj 

gious  truth,  are  considered  equally  important  connection  with  it.    The  leading  objects  foi 

with  tlio  transaction  of  the  practical  and  ad-  which  synods  should  be  organized  are  defined 

ministrativo  business  which  usually  engage  the  to  be  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  600D<i 

attention  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories;  and  a  doctrine;  the  decision  of  controversies  in  reg»r<i 

summary  of  theses  on  some  subject  of  doc-  to  articles  of  faith;  the  proper  regulation  of  tb< 

trine  or  government  is  usually  prepared   in  human  externals  of  worship;  the  maint«nanc< 

advance  of  the  meeting,  to  be  discussed  by  of  pure  discipline ;  and  the  devising  and  exe 

it.     The  topic  selected  for  discussion  at  the  cuting  of  wise  and  scriptural  counsels  and  plao 

present  mectinj^  was  the  '*  Relation  of  Synods  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church,  v 

to  Congregations,   and  of  Congregations    to  every  department  of  beneficent  labor  for  tb 

Synods."  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  at  home  and  abroad 

The  theses  set  forth  that  all  power  in  the  Church  A^l  »«  subordination  to  God's  'Word  and  ti 

belongs  primarily  and  excluiively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  standards  and  authority  of  the  Church. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Mis-  in  oath-bonnd  secret  societies ;  and  holds  that 

BioDB  related  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  Lutheran  Church  only  teaches  the  pure 

the  missions  in  Germany,  Canada,  Michigan,  Word  of  God. 

Texas,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  LYNCH,  Patrick  Wilson,  born  March  10, 
stated  that  nine  laborers  had  been  sent  to  six-  1817,  at  Cheraw,  S.  C. ;  died  February  26, 1882, 
teen  different  fields  during  the  past  year,  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Bishop  Lynch  studied 
sixteen  young  men  were  securing  aid  in  prep-  theology  first  at  the  Catholic  Seminary  at 
aratioQ  for  mission  work.  Stress  was  laid,  in  Charleston,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  on  the  division  knowledge  of  the  classics,  science,  and  mathe- 
of  the  missions  in  the  United  States  between  niatics.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Rome  and 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  immigrants,  and  diligently  pursued  his  education  in  the  historic 
on  the  importance  of  using  the  English  Ian-  college  of  the  Propaganda,  having  access  also 
guage  as  the  language  of  the  country.  The  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  In  1840  he  w^as 
council  approved  a  plan  for  the  home-mission  ordained  priest,  and  zealously  devoted  his  time 
work  which  contemplated  the  appointment  of  and  talents  to  the  advancement  of  Catholicism 
three  committees,  one  for  the  English,  one  for  in  Charleston.  Soon  he  became  Professor  of 
theCerraan,  and  one  for  the  Swedish  languages,  Theology  and  rector  of  the  seminary  of  that 
to  he  equally  responsible  to  the  General  Coun-  city,  his  great  scholarship  and  ecclesiastical  at- 
cil  and  to  have  co-ordinate  powers ;  constituted  tainments  enabling  him  to  till  the  position  with 
the  (Swedish)  Augnstana  Synod^s  Central  distinguished  ability.  In  1850  he  was  made 
Committee  on  Missions,  the  Swedish  Commit-  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese,  much  to  the  de- 
tee  of  the  General  Council,  and  provided  that  light  of  his  people,  whose  love  and  confidence 
the  English  and  German  committees  should  he  had  won.  Eight  years  after,  he  was  con- 
consist  of  twelve  persons  each,  ten  of  whom  secrated  Bishop  of  Charleston.  Immediately 
should  be  elected  by  the  General  Council  and  after  his  consecration,  he  began  the  work  of 
two  hy  the  committee.  The  object  of  the  acquiring  funds  for  building  a  cathedral :  his 
committees  w&s  declared  to  be  to  plant  and  sus-  plan  of  procedure  was  so  perfect,  and  he  in- 
tainLatheran  churches,  but  it  was  forbidden  spired  such  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  his  work, 
to  establish  or  have  control  of  missions  within  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  collected  a  sufli- 
the  territory  of  a  synod  in  regular  connection  cient  sum  to  begin  the  building,  which  in  time 
with  the  General  Council,  except  in  co- opera-  was  finished,  and  valued  as  one  of  the  most 
tion  with  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Exec-  ornamental  buildings  of  Charleston.  His  labors 
ntive  Committee  of  Missions  of  such  synod^  or  for  his  church  did  not  end  with  the  completion 
with  its  consent.  A  report  on  the  sources  of  of  the  cathedral ;  he  founded  an  Ursiiline  Con- 
supply  of  men  for  German  mission  work  showed  vent,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  several  schools, 
that  most  of  the  missionaries  had  received  their  In  the  late  war  some  of  these  buildings  were 
preparation  for  the  ministry  at  German  institn-  destroyed,  among  them  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
tions.  Of  these  students,  sixteen  still  remained  The  Bishop  identified  himself  very  conspicu- 
here  nnder  the  care  of  the  committee  in  prep-  ously  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy ;  he 
aration  for  the  ministry.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Paul-  made  a  special  visit  to  Rome  to  try  and  induce 
son's  Institution,  in  Kropp,  Schleswig,  was  the  Pope  to  recognize  the  Southern  States,  and 
fecommended  as  a  suitable  institution,  it  being  worked  unceasingly  with  his  associates  in  that 
in  doctrinal  position  and  in  its  aim  most  in  ac-  direction.  Pardoned  by  the  President  at  the 
cordance  with  the  wants  of  the  General  Synod  end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Charle-ton  and 
to  look  to  for  students.  The  committee  was,  began  his  work  with  renewed  cnerjry.  The 
however,  authorized  to  select  suitable  men  at  best  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  ardu- 
its  discretion  for  immediate  employment.  The  ous  task  of  liquidating  an  enormous  debt  con- 
committee  was  further  instructed  to  consider  tracted  by  the  diocese  before  he  was  made 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  establish  any  addi-  bishop ;  his  efforts  were  so  successful  that  at 
tional  institution  or  department  in  any  existing  the  time  of  his  death  only  a  small  sum  com- 
institntion  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  paratively  remained  of  the  indebtedness.  Only 
special  wants  of  the  Church.  A  special  com-  the  |>eopie  of  his  diocese  know  the  hardships 
•nittee  was  appointed  to  open  correspondence  and  distresses  through  which  he  passed  during 
with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  General  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 
Lutheran  Conference  in  Germany  for  the  pur-  For  the  same  object,  he  delivered  a  lecture, 
pose  of  securing  the  transfer  of  the  emigrants  in  1870,  in  New  York  city,  on  the  "  Vatican 
who  are  members  of  Lutheran  churches  into  Council,"  and  again  in  1873  on  "Bismarck  and 
f«galar  connection  with  the  churches  in  Amer-  the  Church."  His  fame  as  a  learned  and  ac- 
'C4.  A  committee  to  secure  sites  for  churches  complishod  orator  had  preceded  him,  and  vast 
«nd  schools  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pa-  audiences  crowded  to  hear  him.  These  were 
cific  Railroad  was  continued.  only  two  of  the  many  lectures  he  delivered  for 

The  East  Tennessee  Synod,  an  independent  the  same  object,  not  ahme  in  New  York  but 

IkkIv,  has  bean  reorganized  on  a  basis  which  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  tlie  United  States, 

declares  that  the  congregation  alone  has  the  As  a  controversialist  Bishop  Lynch  was  emi- 

right  to  call  or  depose  ]»astors ;  refuses  fellow-  nent,  as  he  proved  on  numerous  occasions,  in  his 

ihip  with  "the  sects";  prohibits  membership  able  arguments  with  opponents  of  his  church. 
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Kotably  among  these  are  those  directed  against  tion  of  the  Blood  of  St.  Jancarins,^'  and  the 
Bismarck  and  Gladstone.  One  of  bis  most  dis-  ^'  Transit  of  Venus/^  are  two  of  bis  most  cele- 
tinguisbed  sermons  was  preached  on  the  occa-  brated.  lie  participated  in  the  Vatican  Ooun- 
sion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  cil  of  1869-*70,  and  ably  support^  the  dognu 
new  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  New  of  infallibility.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
York.  As  a  writer  of  scientific  articles  Bishop  the  Pope  had  assigned  him  a  chair  in  the  col- 
Lynch  was  also  distinguished.    ^^  The  Liqaefjac-  lege  at  Rome. 


M 

M  A  C  D  O  N  A  L  D,  Sir  John  Alexandeh,  was  chosen  president  of  the  meetings  by  the 

Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  delegates  in  London.     He  was  knighted  in 

was  born  in  1815,  educated  in  Kingston  at  the  1867,  and  was  honored  with  a  doctor*^  degree 

grammar-school,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  by  Oxford  University  in  the  same  year.    Sir 

1835.    He  entered  political  life  as  a  member  John  A.  Macdonald  h  the  ondisputed  leader  of 

of  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada.    He  was  the  Conservative  party  in  Canada,  which  under 

elected  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1844  by  his  guidance  introduced  the  protective  policy, 

the  Kingston  constituency,  which  he  has  con-  and  has  almost  silenced  the  formidable  opposi- 

tinned  to  represent  to  the  present  time.     His  tion  of  the  Liberals.     His  abilities  in  debate,  in 

introduction  to  office  was  as  a  member  of  the  affairs,  in  political  tactics,  and  in  the  inception 

Executive  Council  and  Receiver-General,  to  of  policy,  are  so  conspicuous  that  he  occupies 

which  post  he  was  appointed  in  May,  1847.  a  most  commanding  position  among  parlia- 

In  December  of  the  same  year  he  took  the  mentary  leaders. 

office  of  Conmiissioner  of  Crown  Lands.    In        MADAGASCAR,  a  large  island  off  the  east- 
March,  1850,  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  em  coast  of  Africa.     The  area  is  591,964  square 
member  gave  way  to  the  Reform  Ministry  kilometres,   or  about   227,600    square  milesw 
under  Lafontaine,  Baldwin,  and  Hincks,  which  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  8,500,000 
remained  in  power  till  September,  1854.    At  souls  to  double  that  number.     The  inhabitants 
that  time  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  res-  call  themselves  Christians,  the   PresbyteriuD 
ervation  of  lands  for  the  Protestant  clergy  Church  having  been  estMblished  as  the  state 
and  other  questions  caused  a  defeat  of  the  reli^on  of  the  Hovas.    The  capital,  Tananari- 
ministry,  and  a  coalition  was  formed  to  con-  voo,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  cx>d- 
duct  the  public  business.    Macdonald  joined  tains  from  70,000  to  80,000  inhabitants.    Ilie 
tlie  Government  as  Attorney  -  General.     He  chief  commercial  town  is  Tamatav,  a  town  oi 
retained  this  office  until  May,  1862.     A  part  of  about  8,000  inhabitants,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
this  time  he  was  the  head  of  the  Government.  The  foreign  commerce  is  conducted  principallj 
In  January,  1862,  upon  the  reorganization  of  in  English  ships  coming  from  Mauritius.    One 
the  militia,  he  took  the  position  of  Minister  of  of  the  principal   articles  of  import  is  mm. 
Militia.    The  Government  sustained  a  defeat  American  traders  have  a  large  share  in  the 
on  their  militia  bill  of  that  year,  and  all  re-  foreign  commerce.    The  exports  are  prioci- 
signed.    In  May,   1864,   Macdonald    resumed  pally  cattle,  hides,  resins.  India-rubber,  gnms, 
office  as  Attorney-General  in  the  ministry  of  tallow,  oil-bearing  seeds,  rice,  etc.    The  trade 
Sir  E.  P.  Tache,  which  was  not,  however,  in  with  Mauritius  in  1873  consisted  of  £165,000 
command  of  a  stable  migority.    At  this  time  the  of  exports  and  £145,000  of  imports.    The  com- 
question  of  federation  was  under  discussion,  merce  with  other  countries  was  estimated  at 
The  proposition  had  adherents  in  both  parties.  £100,000.     Ships  and  pirogues  also  visit  Mada- 
Upon  a  report  in  its  favor  by  a  committee  of  gascar  from  the  small  French  colonies  a^aceot 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  a  conference  of  the        The  inhabitants  belong  to  two  distinct  racea. 
leading  men  of  both  parties  was  held,  which  The  aborigines,   known  by  their  mahogaoy 
led  to  a  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  color,  have  been  overrun  at  a  comparatively 
the  proposition  throucrh.    On  the  death  of  Sir  recent  epoch  by  a  Malaysian  race,  whose  type 
E.  P.  Tache,  in  1865,  Mr.  Macdonald  again  is  found  in  its  purity  among  the  Hovas.    The 
became  MinisterofMiiitia,which  office,  with  that  new-comers  were  at  first  divided  into  twelve 
of  Attorney-General,  he  retained  until  1868.  independent  tribes,   but  at  the  beginning  of 
In  that  year,  upon  the  consummation  of  the  the  present  century  they  merged,  and  adopt- 
federation,  he  became  Minister  of  Justice  and  ed  monarchical  institutions  and  such  features 
Attorney-Gtneral  in  the  Dominion  Govern-  of  civilization  as  an  army,  police,  taxes,  and 
ment,  and  in  1869  assumed  the  premiership,  customs  duties.    They  have  constantly  opposed 
The  ministry  of  which  he  was  the  head  resigned  the  industrial  development  of  the  vast  natural 
November  5,  1873.     In  October,  1878,  he  was  wealth  of  Madagascar,   declaring  fevers  and 
called  upon  to  form  another  Cabinet.     In  1866  bad  roads  to  be  blessings  because  they  protect 
he  served  ns  one  of  the  delegates  appoint^ed  them  from  the  Europeans.     The  Hovas  have 
to  confer  with  the  Imperial  Government  with  a  nobility  of  various  degrees,  and  privileges, 
reference  to  the  terms  of  confederation,  and  Children  take  the  rank  of  their  mother.    There 
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MADAGASOAB. 


ssea  of  slaves,  thoM  of  tbe  King  and 
ivate  iodividuaU.  The  royal  alavtis 
racea — negroes  from  the  continent, 
irk  Ualaeassy  natives.  The  latter 
■hter  Bervicea  and  are  pennitted  to 


J    as  maste    ezsc     g  ao 

e  would  not  do  himself.  The 
Dore  energetic  tban  tbe  other  tribes, 
dieted  to  lirunkenueH.  Thej  are  a 
r  the  medium  height,  broad-shonl- 
■-oompleiioned, have  smooth,  coarse, 
iquiline  noses,  eyes  slightly  iDclieed, 
leek-bones.  The  national  costume, 
of  a  large  sqaare  piece  of  cloth, 
Lte,  draped  over  the  figure,  is  grad- 
ig  place  to  European  veatments. 
ia  permitted  but  rarely  practiced, 
marry  and  divorce  themselves  with 
tronble  or  ceremony.  The  Mala- 
on  is  groas  fetichiam  and  belief  in 

Iron  abound  in  Madagascar.  There 
ail  species  of  woods,  among  them 
veck-wood,  and  rose^wood.  Cotton 
eld  one  crop  a  year.  Sugar-cane, 
icco,  and  fpioe-trees  thrive  wonder- 
tie  are  abundant  and  cheap,  the 


usual  price  for  a  head  of  horned  cattle  being 
five  dollars,  for  a  sheep  two  abilliags.  The 
climate  of  the  interior  ia  wliulesoiiie  for  Euro- 
fieans,  bnt  the  fevers  of  the  coast  are  deadly. 

English  missionariea — Fresbyteriana,   Meth- 
od ts  and  Quatera — have  long  been  active  in 
tforta  to  evangelize  tbe  people.    The 
H     as  mlera  have  promoted  their  efforts,  and 
ffi  lal     adopted  Christianity  of  the  Protestant 
m     r  poUtical  reasons,  desiring  to  escape 
te    itorial  claims  of  France  to  the  island, 
d       e  np  allies  for  their  canse.    The  French 
ea    ta  who  preceded  the  English  are  for  the 
sam      BSonaisoouraged.    The  Urilish  Govem- 
m  ve  sometimes  enconraged  these  political 

J         of  the  misaionary  societies. 
T     French  counted  Madagascar  among  their 
ssess  oQs  when  they  eatabliahed  colonies  in 
se  seas,  and  under  Richelieu  the  monopoly 
ts     ade  was  given  to  a  company.    In  1810 
f  of  the  Hovas  subjngated  idl  the  tribes 
aland,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King 
R     am    1.     Ho  entertained  relatione  with  the 
n        Government;    bnt  these  were  inter- 
or  a  long  time  after  the  accession  of 
Q         Racavolo  I  to  the  throne  in  1B28.    She 
was       ceeded  by  her  son,  Radama  II,  with 
W     m  Lambert  condnded  a  treaty  in  the  name 
F  ance.    In  ISQS  she  conclnded  treaties  of 
am       and  commerce  with  England  and    tbe 
V    te   States.  Ranavolo  II,  tlje  present  Queen, 
eded  to  the  throne  in  1868.    She  con- 
d  d    nother  treaty  with  France  in  that  year. 
Th     ribes  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
w  th  be  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  French, 
hrew    S  the  yoke  imposed  upon  tbem  by 
Ba    m    I.    These  Sakalava  tribes  stand  under 
F      ch  protectorate,  by  virtue  of  treaties. 
Q         Ranavolo  recently  conceived  the  design 
tablisliing  tbe  Malagass;  kini^om  in  all 
the  island.     A  dispute  arose  with  the 
der  of  tbe  French  naval  squadron, 
d  an  embargo  npon  a  ship  belonging  to 
Malagassy  Government  in  the  port  of  Ta- 
m  ta       and  polled  down  tbe  Malagassy  flags 
displayed  on  the  west  coast.  A  special  embassy 
was  dispatched  in  Jnly  to  Europe  to  appeal  to 
tbe   different  governments,   and   endeavor  to 
bring  the  French  to  grant  the  position  taken 
by  the  Malagassy  anthorities.     Tbe  embaasy 
found  the   public  in  Great  Britain  strongly 
pr^ndiced  in  their  favor,  but  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  not  disposed  to  seek  a  new  cause 
of  difference  with  France  and  officially  resist 
the  French  pretensions.     The  French  Govern- 
ment assumed  tbe  same  arrogant  tone  as  its 
agents.    Commander   Le  Timbre   and   Consnl 
Baudrais.    It  pretended  to  Jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  island,  threatening  to  recall  the  acts 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Hovas, 
unless  they  respected  the  territory  of  the  8a- 
kniflvas,  over  whom  the  French  Government 
exercises  a  protectorate.    The  envoys  were 
finally  dismissed  brnsijuely  and  virtually  driven 
out  of  Paris.    They  visited  Germany,  and  sub- 
sequently came  to  tbe  United  States,  offering 
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exceptional  commercial  privileges  in  retnrn  for 
moral  support  against  the  French  encroacb- 
ments. 

MAINE.  State  Government. — The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  dnring  the  year: 
Governor,  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  Fusion ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Joseph  O.  Smith ;  Treasurer, 
S.  A.  Holbrook ;  Attorney-General,  Henry  B. 
Cleave;  Adjutant- General,  George  S.  Real; 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  N.  A. 
Luce;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Joseph  B. 
Perks ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  A.  W.  Wildes, 
John  F.  Anderson,  and  C.  J.  Talbot;  State 
Librarian,  Josiah  S.  Hobbs.  Supreme  Court : 
Chief-Justice,  John  Appleton. 

Finances. — Tlie  following  financial  state- 
ment covers  the  receipts  of  1881  and  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  1882 : 

The  cash  In  Treasury  Jannary  1,  ISSl,  waa $1C0,S88  64 

The  receipts  dnring  'the  year  were 1,417,526  £8 

Total $1,517,866  47 

The  oxpeodttures  during  the  year  were 1,485,460  21 

The  caah  in  Trcasur}-  DecemSer  81,  1831,  was. .      142,405  26 

Total 11,577^865  47 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1881  were  from 
the  following  sources : 

State  taxes |1,104,145  77 

County  taxes 9,404  50 

Taxes  on  eavings-bar.ks 177,SS7  66 

Tax  on  railroad,  telegraph,  and  insurance  com- 

ries 78,192  88 
of  bends  iRsucd  by  the  Btate  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. ...   .  80.000  00 

Interest  on  deposits  and  taxes 1,1)67  97 

Miscellaneous  sources 15,028  60 

$1,417,526  S8 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1882,  was $142,405  26 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were 1,482,180  20 

Total $1,5:4,5:^6  46 

The  expenditures  during  the  vear  were 1,099,880  94 

The  cash  in  Treasury  Lecembcr  31,  lSd2,  was.       474,704  52 

Total $1,574,585  46 

The  receipts  for  the  year  18S2  were  from  the 
following  sources: 

state  taxes $1,0M,289  62 

County  taxes 11,5<H  06 

Tax  on  savings-banks 206,469  43 

Tax  on  raiboad,  telegraph,  express,  and  insur- 
ance companies 18R,601  89 

Interest  on  deposits  and  taxes 10,5^2  81 

Miscellaneous  sources 9,785  89 

Total $1,482,180  20 

The  expenditures  for  1882  were  as  follow : 

Poblicdebt $52,000  00 

Interest  on  public  debt 826,912  00 

Sinliing  fund P0,479  95 

Educational  purposes 870,005  43 

Agricultural  |»urTK3»e8 .    8,776  5(J 

State  College  of  Atrricultnro  and  Mechanic  A  rts.  1.000  00 

Penal  and  reformatorv  institutions 24,815  40 

Sundry  other  institutions 11,400  00 

Insane  and  otlior  State  paupers 44,239  87 

Mllltfiry  purposes 15.285  56 

Pensions 19;iS2  70 

Baiiroad  and  telegraph  taxes  paid  to  towns  and 

cities 14.727  09 

Indian  tribes 13,785  85 

County  taxes  paid.  0,384  49 

Miscellaneous  and  current  expenses  of  the  State 
government,  including  salaries  of  all  State 

oflScere,  judges,  and  county  attorneys 107.4S7  10 

Total $1,099,880  94 


LIABILITIES   AND  RESOURCES. 


LlABtLITIXS. 

Bonded  debt 

Trust  nind 

Due  School-DUtrict  No.  2,  Mad- 
ison   

Soldiers*  bounty  scrip 

Balance  due  on  school  ftind,  rolls 
of  accounts,  interest,  and  war- 
rants uncalled  for,  etc 

County  taxes  collected 


Jan.  1,  188S.        Juu  1,  im 


$5,801,900  00   $5,749,900  00 
707,2a8  59  j      ;i9,Ui  98 


1,000  0(1 
800  00 


414.679  86 
8,269  51 


1.000  K 


ll,4t6  68 


Total $6,988,952  96 


EKSOXJltCBS. 


sinking  ftind 

Unrollected  taxes 

Cash  in  Treasury 

Balance,  net  indebtedness  ol  State 


Total. 


1,436,867  29 

1,006.029  79 

142,405  26 

4,850,150  62 


$6,988,952  96 


$6,941,224  4S 

$1,571,185  08 

1,011.728  S5 

474.704  iA 

8,S:3,67i  bS 


16.941,284  48 


State  Debt. — The  total  bonded  debt  of  the 
State,  less  the  sinking  fund : 

January  1, 1S81 $4.57«.04il 

1SS2 AJSOkI^ 

»*         1838 4,178,715 

The  State  continues  to  make  provision,  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  alleviate  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  deserving  soldiers  and  seamen  of 
the  late  war,  who  incurred  disability  in  the 
service,  and  of  their  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendent parents.  The  appropriation  for  1882 
was  $22,000 ;  the  amount  expended  was  $20,- 
650.10 ;  the  number  of  applicants  was  757 ;  the 
number  allowed  was  611. 

The  first  savings-bank  in  Maine  was  the  8aco 
and  Biddeford  Savings  Institution,  organized 
May  27,  1827.  There  are  now  in  active  opera- 
tion fifty-five,  all  but  six  of  which  have  beeo 
chartered  since  1865. 

In  1860  the  deposits  were $1,466,457  M 

"1870  »»  "     6.5;9,&8878 

"  1S80  "  "     £8,277,675  82 

"  1881  "  **    26.47i&a«7 

*'  1882  *♦  **     29,5l8,SS971 

On  the  ground  that  the  earnings  of  savings- 
banks  must  necessarily  grow  smaller  as  the  old 
securities  mature  and  new  investments  are 
made,  the  Bank  Examiner  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
deposits  has  become  disproportionate  to  their 
income,  and  recommends  tliat  a  reasonable  re- 
duction be  made. 

AGGREGATE  STATEMENT  OF  SAVINGS-BANKS,  NOVEMDIl 

1,1862. 

liBMUtfM. 

Deposits $29,508.S!^S  H 

Reserved  ftind 95S.S98  1» 

Special  reserved  ftind 117.556  61 

Profits  and  interest 776,698  74 

Other  liabilities 78,198  09 


Total $81,430,686  »4 

IbSMiuiraii 

Cash  on  h^nd  and  on  deposit $i»72,799  68 

United  States  bonds 6i641.l57  88 

State  of  Mnine  bonds 5^875  00 

Other  public  ftinds 9.4  7.881  87 

Railroad  bonds 2,r90,r89  98 

Bank-stock 1.4«'^H07  88 

Othor  Investments. l,t5a.964  21 

Real  estate  owned 1,49.282  10 

I^wns  on  mortgages  of  real  estate fi.lSO.473  56 

Other  loans 8,964.905  88 


Total $81,480,686  24 
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The  number  of  depositors  in  these  banks  The  total  receipts  from  December  1,  1881, 

during  the  year  increased  7,512,  the  total  num-  to  December  1,  1882,  were  $21,742.60 ;  expen- 

ber  being  95,487,  of  whom  76,602  were  depos-  ditures,  $21,716.40. 

iters  of  sums  not  exceeding  $500  each.     The  Education. — The  number  of  scholars  in  the 

average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  State  in  1881  was  218,927 ;  in  1880,  214,656 ;  a 

vas  ^08.87.  decrease  of  729.     The  whole  number  attending 

State  Institutions.— On  December  1, 1881,  school  in  1881  was  150,067 ;  in  1880,  149,829 ; 

there  were  in  the  Insane  Hospital  450  patients  an  increase  of  240.     The  decrease  in  the  nuin- 

r240  men  and  210  women);  admitted  during  ber  of  children  of  school  age  has  been  constant 

fehe  following  year,  194  (114  men  and  80  wom-  since  1870,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  and 

bd);  in  all,  644;    discharged,  183  (103   men  in  eleven  years  amounts  to  the  aggregate  of  14,- 

Bod  80  women) ;  remaining  December  1, 1882,  240.     While  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  school 

161  (251  men  and  210  women).     The  hospital  population,  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  at- 

bas  been  in  operation  forty-two  years,  during  tendance  upon  the  schools.     The  number  of 

vhich  5,953  patients  have  been  admitted  and  school  districts  in  the  State  is  8,906 ;  89  towns 

B,492discharged.    Ofthe  latter  2,272  recovered,  have  abolished  the  district  system.    There  are 

1,089  improved,  979  did  not  improve,  aud  1,154  4,808  school-houses,  3,039  of  which  are  reported 

died.    The  daily  average  number  of  patients  in  good  condition.    During  the  year  57  school- 

for  the  year  1881-82  was  449.  houses  were  erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State-Prison  $95,847.  The  estimated  value  of  all  the  school 
Ifovember  80,  1882,  was  147,  a  falling  off  of  property  in  Maine  is  $8,026,396.  The  number 
STsince  the  corresponding  date  of  1881.  There  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer  schools 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  life-sen-  is  805 ;  male  teachers  in  winter  schools,  2,257. 
tences.  In  1870  the  number  was  10,  or  6  per  Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  sum- 
cent  of  the  wh:»le  number  of  convicts;  in  1876  iner  schools,  4,038;  in  winter  schools,  2,431, 
it  was  18,  or  10  per  cent ;  now  the  number  is  36,  Total  number  of  teachers  in  summer  schools, 
or 25  percent.  The  net  cost  to  the  State  for  the  4,988;  in  winter  schools,  4,088.  Of  these 
past  two  years  above  earnings  has  been  about  teachers,  457  are  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
$90  per  annum  to  each  convict.  Themanufac-  and  4,718  of  them  have  had  previous  experi- 
tore  of  siioea,  being  a  losing  business,  has  been  ence.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per 
abandoned,  and  that  of  carriages  increased.  month,  excluding  board,  is  $28.28 ;  of  female 

Daring  the  eight  years  that  the  Industrial  teachers,  $14.52.  The  number  of  towns  elect- 
School  for  Girls  has  been  in  operation,  148  girls  ing  supervisors  was  274,  an  increase  over  1880 
bave  been  admitted  to  the  institution.  Of  this  of  22 ;  number  electing  school  committees,  228, 
liamber,  81  are  now  in  good  homes  provided  a  decrease  of  19.  The  total  school  resources 
fw  thera,  8  have  been  returned  to  friends,  2  for  the  year  were  $1,047,229.  Of  this  amoimt, 
^ntto  the  Orphan's  Home  at  Bath,  8  have  es-  $706,621  came  from  town  treasuries;  $316,489 
<^ped,  6  have  been  dismissed  and  4  have  de-  from  the  State,  and  $24,269  from  local  funds. 
c«a9ed,  leaving  44  now^  in  attendance.  The  The  amount  expended  for  common  schools — 
•veratre  attendance  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  current  expenses — was  $965,697,  leaviug  an 
^as  39  and  40  respectively.  unexpended  balance  of  $81,532. 

The  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  The  average  number  of  scholars  per  teacher 

State  Reform  School  found  the  buildings  and  in  the  summer  schools  throughout  the  State 

<Hher  property  in  good  condition,  the  boys  well  was  24,  and  26  in  the  winter.     This  includes 

f<^  and  comfortably  clad,  but  the  discipline  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 

karsh,  the  punishments  extremely  severe  in  There  are  101  towns  in  the  State  where  free 

^me  instances,  and  the  mingling  of  bad  and  high-schools  are  maintained,  an  increase  of  15 

^epraved  boys  with  the  better  class  of  boys  over  1880.     The  total  cost  of  these  schools  was 

^tbe  institution  an  evil  of  large  proportions.  $69,469,  of  which  the  State  paid  $16,910. 

^erj  little  complaint  is  made  of  the  care  be-  The  State  Agricultural  College  has  an  endow- 

•tojred  upon  the  sick.  ment  from  the  national  Government  of  $232,- 

The  whole  number  of  boys  who  have  been  500,   yielding  an  annual    revenue    of    about 

Received  into  the  institution  since  it  was  opened  $7,500.     It  has  received  from  the  State  $187,- 

\s  1,711;  1,0S4  were  committed  for  larceny,  218.    It  has  buildings,  grounds,  library,  appa- 

190  for  truancy,  and  104  for  being  common  ratus,  farm  ing- tools,  stock,  etc.,  valued  at  $145,- 

aoaways.  000.    It  has  required  from  the  State,  in  addi- 

,__  ^.      ,      ,    ,T>       ^    ^  ^o^,                  ^,„  tion  to  the  income  from  the  national  endow- 

Bznber of  bof sin  s?hool  December  1, 18St 118  .    t        ^.u       An  er^n.  r      *.u  

"  comniittod  the  post  year 21  nient,  less  than  $3,500  a  year  for  the  purposes 

*           **  previously  out  on  leave,  returned 4  of  instruction  and  for  all  current  expenses,  and 

«   previously  escaped,  returned _2  has  graduated  180  students  and  given  instruc- 

M>ie  Dumber  In  school  during  the  year 14^  tion  to  201  Other  Students  in  Special  or  partial 

*-      difichanired fi  courses  varying  from  a  single  term  to  three 

••            **       allowed  to  go  on  trial 23  j      u  i^                   t«u                  ..  *       i                i„  « 

"      indentured 1  and  a  half  years.    The  present  freshmen  class 

**      died 9  numbers  18,  a  number  estimated  at  less  than 

"      iuegaiiy  committed. _j  ^^^  j.^^jf  ^^^^^  j^  ^^„j^  YiSLve  been  if  free  tui- 

nber  of  boys  remaining,  December  1, 1882 110  tion  had  been  maintained. 
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RAILROADS. 


NAME  OF  RAILROAD. 


Aroostook  River  Railway , 

AtlaDtic  and  tit  LawreDce  (Grand  Trunk) 

Androacoprgin  (Maino  Central),  vix. : 

Bath  branch 

Brunswick  to  Farmini^on,  indadlng  branch  to  Lewlston 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis 

Bangor  and  Katahdin  Iron  Works  Railway 

Belfast  and  Moosebead  Lake  (Maine  Central) 

Boston  and  Maine ' 

Bridston  and  Saco  River 

Bucksport  and  EUingor 

European  and  North  American  (Maine  Central) 

Grand  Trunk 

Houlton  branch  (New  Broiuwick  and  Canada) 

Knox  and  Lincoln 

Lewlston  and  Auburn  (Grand  Trunk) 

Lewlston  and  Auburn  Horse 

Maine  Central  (to  Bangor  Ha  Auguata,  inclnalve  of  Portland  and  Kennebec,  68  miles). 

Maine  Central  (CumberLind  ria  Lewiston  to  Waterville) 

New  Brunswick  (Aroostook  River) 

New  Brunswick  and  Canada  (Houlton  branch) 

Newport  and  Dexter  (Maine  Central) 

Norway  Branch  (Grand  Trunk) 

Old  Orchard  Junction 

Ocean  Street  Horse 

Orchard  Beach 

Portland  and  Kennebec  (Maine  Central) 

Portland  and  Ogdensburg 

Portland  and  Rochester 

Portland,  8aoo,  and  Portsmouth 

Portland  (horse) 

Portsmouth,  Great  FaUs,  and  Conway. 

Rumfbrd  Falls  and  Buckfleld. 

Bandy  River. 

Somerset 


Somerset  and  Kennebec  CWaterrille  to  Skowhegan,  Maine  Central). 

St.  Croix  and  Penobscot 

St.  Croix  (New  Brunswick  and  Canada) 

Whitney  vilie  and  Machiaa 


Total 


MUm. 

Whok  l«ftk  Hk 

liaavpoiM. 

80- 

80' 

6-4 

1490 

66  9  ' 

75<5 

62-5 

63-5 

lo- 

19' 

ss- 

«8- 

44- 

116- 

15-5 

15-5 

18-8 

16-8 

114-3 

1149 

1,888-5 

8- 

8- 

49- 

49- 

6-6 

55 

6- 

6- 

1866 

1866 

72-98 

72-91 

174- 

128- 

14- 

14- 

1-5 

15 

26 

8-5 

16 

8- 

8- 

61- 

110- 

49-6 

6S- 

60-75 

51- 

7  26 

7-25 

2-92 

7i- 

27  6 

27-5 

is- 

18- 

25- 

25- 

18-19 

87  75 

lb- 

a- 

•60 

7- 

7-5 

7-6 

1,066-89 

8,066  68 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 


NAME  OF  ROAD. 


Aroostook  River 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis 

Belflut  and  Moosehead  Lake . . . 

Bost<in  and  Maine 

Eastern  Maine 

Dexter  and  Newport 

European  and  North  American. 

Great  Falls  and  Conway 

Houlton  branch 

Knox  and  Lincoln 

Maine  Central 

Portland  (horse) 

Portland  and  Ogdensburg 

Portland  and  Rocheater 

Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth 
Rumford  Falls  and  Buckfleld^ . 

Sandy  River 

Somerset 

St.  Cr«)lx 

St.  Croix  and  Penobscot 

Orchard  Beach 

Machiasport  Railroad 


Toul 


Total  0X- 

pcnaaa,  in* 

elndiag  lasM. 


$967,668 

117,199 

86,684 

2,884,041 

16.861 

19,000 

652.462 

46,046 


Net 


Total 


Capital  rtodu 


74,  $887,816  46  $119,848  29 

45 
96 
92 
08 
00 
61 
82 


56 
95 

4S 
50 
00 
42 

82 


148,978 

2,0^2,462 

56,886 

854,178 

201,847 

90,586 

50,877 

1S,'212 

27,792 


17 
58 
06 
09 
70 
92 
68 
24 
64 


45,862  95 
4,809  27 


62,092 

270 

1,929,857 

9,478 

42 

824,827 


10 
(H) 
56 
42 
00 
91 


89,717  14 

1,869,878  45 

61,784  86 

247,869  49 

196,821  26 

*87,si6*6o 
12.747  00 
27,886  62 


6^107 

86,904 

904.188 

6,878 

17,958 
228,184 

46,046 


86.909  19 
4,564  45 


64,261  08 

728,089  18 

4.601  70 

106.808  60 

6,.'»6  44 

90,586  92 

18,0(51  6% 

6,465  24 

407  12 


8,953  76 


$8,484,000  00 


FkndaddcM. 


Total 


12,450.628  48 

586.188  68 

297,868  60 

8.788,825  61 

2,161,657  61 

2,759^686' 66 
12,827,808  67 

4,898,882*78 

617,756  25 

1,506,175  $4 

'l26,688'24 
921,628  87 


87S,069  19 
70,182  89 


$6,484,000  00,$3,000,OO0  00  $8,48iM0  M 


648,100 

$,921,264 

601,607 

122,000 

i.886300 

1450,£00 


00 
62 
50 
00 
00 
00 


864.580  00 
8,620,100  00 

167,600  00 
1,052485  65 

680,168  20 
1,600,000  00 


160,000 

8,500,000 

62,867 

175,000 
1,019,000 
1,000,000 


00'  886.000  06 
00  12,450,638  48 
50  185.188  63 
00  297,868  60 
00,  8.788,625  61 
00    2,IM.«57  51 


2,759,fiSD  00 
8,702,691  20  12,827,SI«  57 


69,256  66 
879,060  44 


100,000  00 
60,000  00 


8,068,000  OOj 


187,100  (0 

60,000  00 

450,000  OO! 


4J898«SS7S 
617,766  » 

1,506475  •« 


921,688  67 


166,500  oo; 


878,066  1» 
70,18S8I 


The  following  new  railroad  corporations 
were  organized  duriDp:  the  year: 

Eennebunk  and  Eennebankport  Railroad. 
The  road  to  extend  from  a  point  near  the  draw- 
bridge which  divides  Eennebank  and  Kenne- 
bnnkpoi*t  village,  to  a  point  in  the  line  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  near  the  depot  of 
said  road  in  Kennebunk.  Length,  about  four 
and  a  half  miles;  gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inches. 


Monson  Railroad  Company.  Extending 
from  the  depot  of  the  Bangor  and  Piscataqois 
Railroad,  called  Monson  station,  in  the  town 
of  Abbott,  to  the  village  of  Monson  In  tlietown 
of  Monson,  through  the  towns  of  Abbott  and 
Monson.  Length  of  road,  about  six  miles; 
gauge,  two  feet. 

Green  Mountain  Railway.  Between  some 
point  in  the  town  of  Eden,  or  Mount  Desert,  and 
the  summit  of  Green  Mountmn  in  Eden,  aforo- 
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taid.    Length,  about  one  mile;  gange,  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Bridfirton  and  Saco  River  Railroad  Com- 
panj  was  orgaoizefl  in  1881,  but  its  line  was 
not  located  till  1882.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
it  had  nearly  completed  the  whole  line  from 
Bridgton  Center  to  the  Portland  and  Ogdens- 
barg  Railroad  in  the  town  of  Hiram,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  and  a  half  miles.    Gauge,  two  feet. 

SriTisnofl. — ^The  namber  of  establishments 
devoted  to  the  lumbering  industry  are  848,  em- 
ploying 9,839  men,  and  the  total  value  of  all 
products  in  1880  was  $7,983,868.  Maine  holds 
the  rank  of  seventh  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
Talae  of  her  lumber  products,  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  in  the  order  named,  taking 
the  lead. 

Maine  stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  country.  In  1880  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  was 
12,6G2;  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  was 
606;  the  capital  invested  was  $3,454,302;  tlie 
valae  of  fishing  products  in  marketable  condi- 
tion was  $3,739,224.  The  value  of  the  same 
prodncts  in  1870  was  only  $979,610. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Maine  who  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fishing  industry  for  a  livelihood  will 
Dot  fall  short  of  48,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, which  is  equal  to  about  7i  per  cent  of 
t&e  population,  and  when  to  the  result  of  this 
labor  are  added  the  expense  of  transportation 
and  profits  of  handling,  and  tiie  product  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer,  it  represents  an 
industry  of  nearly  $7,000,000. 

The  gathering  and  storing  of  ice  is  compara- 
tively a  new  industry  in  Maine,  but  is  a  profit- 
able one,  and  gives  employment  to  many.  The 
ice  harvest  on  the  Kennebec  River  and  vicin- 
itj,  in  the  year  1880,  amounted  to  1,000,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  750,000  tons  over  1870. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  launched,  exhibits  the  ship-building  of 
the  State  for  four  years : 


DOTRICTS. 

lMr9.        1880. 

PMiimnqnoddy — 
Aeoebmao'iBay.. 
UaehU^ 

82  811   

2-«  8ft:        23  89 

l,fti8-93!    1,007-58 

663-67     1,845-99 

159-81         83-89 

2,5.^-29    2,2.^^7-72 

5.475- -iO    4^312-94 

2,48802;    1,746  47 

41-06       278-69 

7,200  89    8,099*11 

Cvtine 

Mrt..'!!!.**./.!.'! 

Wtldoboro' 

leoBebank 

WiscMset 

Portiaod. 

Btth 

Aegre^ite 

17,388  60  22,185-92 

37,584  61  86,847- 15 

1881. 


182-90 
81-80 

898-80 
l,8d0-82| 
1,042-75: 
6,077-46 
8,551  00, 
1,966- 09 
1,846  •59; 
2,087  10 
86,884-13 


1889. 

88-76 

246-82 

2,904-40 

1,065-67 

1,402-60 

6,681 -ai 

18,258-68 

780-92 

2,174-69 

5,879-53 

4-2,187-71 


58,992-98  76,084-91 


A  summary  for  1882  follows: 


VESSELS. 


BtrfceDtines 
beboooers. . . 

Sioopt. 

Sletiners 

Slipf 


Total. 


Toni. 


^897•02 

89,821-52 

120-91 

4A''S-22 
24,602-24 

75,084-91 


VOL.  zzn. — 82    A 


The  total  catch  of  the  Maine  fishing-fleet 
during  the  year  1882,  a  total  fleet  of  289  ves- 
sels with  a  crow  of  2,785  men,  71  being  on  the 
Grand  and  Western  Banks  and  218  on  the  New 
England  shore  and  George^s  Bank,  was  78,806 
on  the  former  grounds,  and  221,911  on  the  lat- 
ter, being  a  totol  of  195,717  quintals.  The  to- 
t^  catch  of  mackerel  for  the  New  England 
fleet  was  849,674,  of  which  119,547  is  credited 
to  Maine  vessels.  The  following  statement 
represents  the  fisheries  according  to  their 
value:  Herring-fishery  (including  the  sardine 
industry),  $1,043,758;  mackerel-hshery,  $659,- 
304;  cod-fishery,  $656,753;  lobster-fishery, 
$412,076;  hake-fishery,  $278,386;  haddock- 
fishery,  $225,398.  The  entire  lobster  catch  of 
Maine  for  the  year  is  found  to  be  14,234,182 
pounds,  of  which  4,789,808  pounds  were  sold 
fresh,  and  9,494,284  pounds  were  put  up  by 
the  28  canneries  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  The  fishing  industry  of  all  kinds  of 
Maine  includes  600  vessels,  of  17,682*65  ton- 
nage, with  8,110  fishermen  and  5,920  boats. 
There  are  2,961  curers,  packers,  and  factory 
hands,  and  a  total  of  11,171  persons  engaged. 
There  were  202,048,499  pounds  of  fish  taken, 
of  a  total  value  of  $3,614,178.  The  total  cap- 
ital invested  is  $8,375,994. 

In  1882  the  sales  of  liquor  at  the  various 
authorized  agencies  in  the  State  amounted  to 
$58,817.42.  The  sales  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  were  as  follow :  Auburn,  $2,898.80; 
Bangor,  $8,086.10;  Bath,  $2,730.83;  Bruns- 
wick, $1,574.85;  Bethel,  $8,044.94;  Farming- 
ton,  $1,462.26;  Gardiner,  $1,199.40;  Hallo- 
well,  $1,001.68;  Hartland,  $1,294.27;  Lewis- 
ton,  $3,884.05 ;  Machias,  $2,962.17;  Portland, 
$19,500.86;  Rockland,  $2,005.14;  Waterville, 
$1,638.77. 

Pabtt  Conventions. — The  Republican  State 
Convention  met  in  Portland  on  the  Idth  of 
Jane,  and  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For 
Governor,  Frederick  Robie,  of  Gorham.  For 
Representatives  to  Congress,  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
of  Portland;  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Lewis- 
ton  ;  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  of  Bangor ;  Seth  L. 
Milliken,  of  Belfast. 

The  platform  adopted  contained  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1.  The  ricrht  of  every  qualified  voter  to  cast  his  bal- 
lot and  have  it  honestly  counted  is  a  fundamental 
prlneiple  of  republican  government  which  must  be 
maintained  by  Jaw  impartially  enforced.  The  m^or- 
ity  thus  determined  must  rule  and  the  minority  must 
submit. 

2.  Free  schools  must  be  maintained  and  univeTsal 
education  secured  as  the  basis  of  national  security  and 
prosperity. 

8.  American  industries  and  labor  should  be  nro- 
tected  against  the  ui\ju6t  competition  of  the  proauot 
of  cheap  foreign  labor  hy  a  protective  tariff. 

4.  American  shipping  and  ship-building  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  modmcation  of  our  navigation  laws 
so  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of,  and  not  against,  our 
shipping  interests,  and  by  such  other  assistance  as  the 
Government  may  properly  render  a  great  national 
interest.  We  protest  against  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  i¥ee  trade,  or  misnamed  ^*  revenue 
reform,"  to  grant  American  registry  to  foreign-built 
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■hipB,  as  certain  to  destroy  our  ship-building  in-  tective  tariff ;  condemn  the  policy  which  hs 

dustry.  markets  against  return  freights,  and  made 

6.  The  onl^r  full  legal-tender  money  authorized  by  national  carrying  -  trade  impossible  in  « 
the  Constitution  to  be  coined  or  issued  in  time  of  with  the  ships  and  products  of  lower- taxed 
peace  is  ^old  and  silver.  The  dollar  of  the  one  should  demand  of  Congress  the  establishment  an 
DO  coined  so  as  to  possess  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  nance,  at  all  times,  of  a  currency  of  gene: 
the  dollar  of  the  other,  and  all  paper  currency  should  always  convertible  into  and  in  value  equal 
be  redeemable  in  the  one  or  the  other.  We  ocprecate  adapted  to  the  wants  of  commerce  and  the 
the  efforts  made  to  overthrow  the  present  banking  of  the  country,  and  suited  to  existing  circu 
system  of  the  nation,  securing  as  it  docs  to  the  people  protest  against  the  substitution  of  the  greci 
a  currency  convenient,  uniform,  elastic  in  volume,  of  the  bills  of  banking  corporations ;  demand 
equal  value  in  all  the  states,  and  absolutely  sate  from  lition  of  imprisonment  for  debt;  declare  ii 
loss  in  the  hands  of  the  holder.  .  .  .  exempting  wages  from  the  trustee  process 

7.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  abolition  or  re-  that  the  ten-hour  law  be  made  applicable  to 
duction  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  liquors,  and  of  labor j  condemn  the  Executive  Council 
demand  that  all  possible  reduction  of  taxation  shall  ing  nommations  made  by  Uie  Governor,  on  t 
be  made  on  necessaries  and  not  upon  luxuries.  .  .  .  that  such  action  was  imconstitulional,  illegal 

9.  We  refer  with  confidence  and  p^ride  to  the  gen-  versiveof  the  popular  will;  indorse  Govemo 

end  record  of  the  Republican  part^,  in  suj^port  of  the  for  the  dignity  with  which  be  has  surroi 

polic}r  of  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  mtojucating  liquors,  high  office,  ana  for  his  devotion  to  the  Coi 

the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  which  legislation,  in  pro-  and  express  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  rcnc 

motinff  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  Maine,  have  A  concluding  resolution  authorizes  the  8tat« 

been  demonstrated  through  the  practical  annihilation  tee  to  odl  conventions  to  fill  any  vacand 

of  that  traffic  in  a  laige  portion  of  the  State ;  and  we  conirressional  ticket,  and,  when   an    appo 

favor  such  legislation,  and  such  enforcement  of  the  shall  have  been  made,  to  appoint  district  co 

law,  as  will  secure  to  every  portion  of  our  territory  »ru      a    •  Vi.  i-i         t     i 

freedom  from  that  traffic.    We  furtlier  recommend  the  A  he  straignt  Irreenbackers  Dominatt 

submission  to  the  people  of  a  constitutional  prohibit  Chase  for  Grovernor.     W.  T.  Eostis  w 

tory  amendment  Dated  for  Governor  by  the  Prohibitior 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  Colo-  ^^^^^  2-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Independent 

nel  Frederick  Robie,  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  ^^®'             ^                fw^       ^  ^^ 

College,  in  the  class  of  1841.     He  afterward  ,  Election  RKruBNfl.—pe  election 

graduated  at  the  Jeflferson  Medical  CoUege,  in  ^^^^  J.^?  .*®^  ^It'^  T^^^  ^^  *A^ 

Philadelphia,  and  was  engaged  in  the  active  can  candidates.    The  vote  was  as  foUo 

practice  of  his  profession  untU  the  outbreak  l^T  S^!f™.^f  *  J?^  ^^^.  ^J^c 

of  the  war,  in  1861.    In  that  year  he  was  ap-  ^^»^  ™^i"?^  «o ''J'J^  received  72,7i 

pointed  paymaster  by  President  Lincohi,  served  EJ?  ^'  ?*^^Ur  '^ '  ^^^^S  ^.*^ 

until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  brevctted  ^\J'  .^^^^^  ^?f  l-  ,  *"f °  ft     a  a. 

lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  service.   He  scattering,  24.    Robies  plurality,  8,8 

was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Represents-  Congressmen:  Thomas  B.  Reed,  72  9 

tives  from  Gorham  seven  times,  was  Speaker  in  ^^'IPJ^^^^Ji  t  *  J,i'?^  '  J^.^ir' 

1872,  and  again  in  1876,  was  Tmember  of  the  12,886  ;  Seth  L  Milliken,  72,496  ;Josei 

Council  under  Governor  Washburn,  and  was  S  x   i^^S^fi,    'mu     °^'     ?i^  ^/ 

chairman  of  the  Council  during  Governor  Da-  f'  ^%  ^^'J^^  '\  VLT^^  5*  ,i  ''i 

vis^s  and  Governor  Plaisted's  administrations.  ^°  5  ^'  1?.  Eaton,  1  280 ;  B.  K.  KallocJ 

Through  his  influence  the  Normal  School  at  f^So     t  ^®"^V  ^£^  '   kI^^^^      > 

Gorham  was  established,  and  he  contributed  l^^P  \  Jam^^  M.  Stone,  656 ;  Henry 

liberally  toward  the  fnnd  necessary  for  the  ^83;  Joseph  ELadd,  282 ;  Nathan  G 

erection  of  the  building.    In  1878  he  was  one  ?^5  Charles  E.  Nash,  267;  Daniel  g 

of  the  commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  ^^  scattering,  86. 

and  during  his  absence  was  made  one  of  the  ..PilP^'^^"''®  ^^^^°  **  ^^  ^^^^^ 

constitutional  candidates  for  Governor,  by  an  ^tituted  as  follows : 
agreement  among  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
liciin  party,  and  was  voted  for  as  one  of  the 


candidates  for  Governor  by  the  Republican    Republicans 

members  of  the  Legislature  of  1879.  ^'^'foniato 

The   Fusion  (Democratic  and  Greenback)  vrAxrni?APTTn?Tr<;     nv    ttttt    t 

State  Convention  met  in  Lewiston  on  the  27th  o-r  a^o  ^u    .  ui    u  i         7        .1 

of  June,  and  renominated  Governor  Harris  M.  STATES.    The  table  below  flhows  th 

Plaisted.     For    Congressmen,   Joseph   Dane,  **^«  ^^  manufactures  m  the  United  g 

Daniel  H.  Thing,  George  W.  L^d,  and  Thomp-  ^^^""T^  ^L*^.  oen  °^  t.  ^T1  ^''''  ^^ 

son  H.  Murch,  were  nominated.  f.°^^  ^»y/^»  ^f  0-.   \^  ^^^^^^^  /vei 

-^         ^  lishment  of  mechanical  or  manufactu 

The  resolutions  condemn  the  purchase  of  votes,  as-  dustry  which  was  returned  at  the   a 

■eesmentsof  Government  officers;  demand  civil-ser-  v«  .jL  u^a  a^^^^  ai,«  ^^«<...«    «.^««  « 

vice  reform  to  the  extent  of  abilUhing  the  spoils  na^ng  had  during  the  census   year  a 

system ;  accuse  the  Republican  party  of  undermining  of  $600  or  more  m  value.     It  does  not 

toe  foundations  of  all  political  morality;  destroying  manufacture  of  fishery  products,  qua 

thesanctityoftheballot,  debauching  the  people,  and  ing    petroleum-refining,    the    manufa< 

ffifnl^rTc^ll'ur^iljI^JJ^Sr^SPipliit^^^^  e^  nianufactnring  by  steam-r«ilro«l 

of  tariff  commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  °»^8'  °or  the  operations  of  the  vanoc 

prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  present  iniquitous  pro-  yards  of  the  United  States: 
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LND  TERRITORIES. 


t 

Columbia... 

•tti!!!!  !.*!!! 

«hlre 

r 

O 

ifaui.'.V.'.'.!!! 

ia 

Id  

Una 

1 

Ola 

ttted  Stotea 


Nombcr 

of 

MUUUh. 

menu. 


2,070 

66 

1,202 

5,885 

599 

4,488 

251 

746 

971 

42« 

8,508 

162 

14,549 

11,198 

6,921 

2,808 

5,828 

1,558 

4,481 

6,787 

14,852 

8.878 


1,479 
8,592 

196 
1,408 

ISi 
8,181 
7,128 

144 

42,789 

8.802 

20,699 

1,080 

81,282 

2.205 

2,«78 

4,826 

2.996 

640 
2,874 

^7lo 

261 

2,875 

T,674 

57 


258,852 


Capital. 


9,668,008 

272,600 

2,958,180 

61,248,784 

4,811,714 

120,480,275 

771,428 

1^655,822 

5,552,526 

8,210,680 

20,672,410 

677,215 

140,652,066 

65,742,962 

88,987,886 

11,192,815 

45,818,089 

11,462,468 

49,988,171 

58,742,884 

808,806,185 

92,980,959 

81,004,811 

4,727,600 

72,507,844 

899,890 

4.881,150 

1,823.800 

51,118,268 

106,286,593 

468,275 

514,246,575 

18,045,639 

188,989,614 

6,812,056 

474,510,998 

7^576,948 

ll,20^894 

80,098,845 

9,24^561 

2,656,657 

88,265,224 

26,968,990 

8,202,497 

18,888,890 

78,821,802 

864,678 


AtKSAGB  KiniBBB  OF 

Uakds  Employbd. 


Malm 

Above 

16  yean. 


8,868 

216 

4,807 

88,811 

4,652 

75,619 

854 

10,250 

5,496 

4.564 

18,987 

874 

120,558 

62,072 

85,882 

11,189 

80,949 

10,171 

85,481 

46,698 

228,881 

68,445 

18,987 

4,887 

64,200 

574 

4,464 

5r6 

89,ft56 

86,787 

558 

864,549 

12,918 

152,217 

8,280 

884,850 

87.060 

19,987 

19,575 

11,645 

2,042 

14,488 

28,779 

1,110 

18,900 

48,2&5 

880 


Femalee 

above 

15  yean. 


842 

2 

90 

8,922 

266 

88,851 

8 

1,426 

1,8>9 

^^8 

8,619 

8 

15,288 

8,615 

1,481 

892 

8.529 

1,885 

18,777 

21,700 

105,976 

4J84 

1,686 

413 

^474 

8 

120 

5 

16,184 

87,099 


Chndna 

and 
youthi. 


187,455 

8,989 

18,568 

96 

78,046 

18,270 

1,028 

1,196 

116 

821 

8,271 

6,144 

25 

846 

6,241 


809 

2 

160 

1,460 

156 

8,445 

6 

962 

261 

882 

2,819 

6 

8,986 

8,821 

1,559 

581 

8,918 

661 

8,746 

6,547 

17,445 

4,862 

674 

527 

4,821 

1 

809 

16 

8,291 

12,152 

4 

89,529 

2,858 

12,829 

97 

89.667 

7.548 

1,118 

1,674 

898 

882 

881 

5,261 

12 

1,065 

8,618 

11 


Total  amount 

paid  In  wagee 

daring 

the  year. 


8,500,504 

lll,l»0 

925,858 

81,065,905 

8,814.427 

43,501.516 

881^,875 

4,267,819 

8,924,612 

1,270,875 

5,866,152 

186.826 

67,429,085 

81,960,8aS 

9,725,962 

8,995,010 

11,657,844 

4,860,871 

18,688,818 

18,904,965 

188,81&,868 

8^818,688 

8,618,094 

1,192,646 

84,809,716 

818,759 

1,742,811 

461,607 

14,814,798 

46,088,045 

818,781 

198,684,029 

8,740,768 

62,108,800 

1,667,046 

184,055,904 

21,855,619 

2,8S6,289 

6,254.775 

8,848,0S7 

858,868 

6,164,479 

7,425,261 

582,226 

4,818,966 

18,814.917 

187,798 


Vain*  of 

material*. 


8,545,520 

880.028 

4,392,080 

72,607,709 

8.806.762 

102,188,841 

1,523,761 

12,828,461 

^865.400 

8,040.119 

24,148.989 

^44,874 

889,848,907 

1(10,262,917 

48,704,811 

21,458,141 

47,461,880 

14,442,506 

61,120,706 

66,937,846 

886,972.656 

98,900,269 

65,660,681 

4,667,188 

110,798398 

1,006,442 

8,208,478 

1,049,794 

48,558.468 

165,266,779 

671,852 

679.612,545 

18,090.9«7 

816.884,25 

6.954.486 

466,020,568 

58,108,448 

9.886.688 

28,884.262 

12,Si56.2t9 

2,561,787 

18,880,677 

82.888,988 

1.967,469 

14,027,888 

8^796,178 

601,214 


Valoe  of 
prodocti. 


18,565,504 

618,865 

6,756,1^9 

116,218,978 

14.260,159 

185,097,211 

2,878,970 

80,514.488 

11,882.816 

5,546,448 

86,440,948 

1,271,817 

414,864,678 

148,006.411 

71,045,926 

80,S43,777 

75,488,377 

84,205,188 

79.829,798 

106,780,568 

681,185,284 

150,715,026 

76,065,198 

7,518,808 

165,886,206 

1,685,867 

12.627,886 

2,179,626 

78,978,028 

254,880,286 

1,284.846 

1,080,696,696 

20,095,087 

848,298,890 

10,981.288 

744,818,440 

104,168,C81 

16,788,008 

87.074,886 

80,719,926 

4,824,998 

81.854,866 

61,780,998 

8,250,184 

89,667,186 

188,255,480 

898,494 


$8,790,872,606  8,025,885  581,689  161,921   $947,958,795  $3,896,828,549  $5,869,579,191 


iparison  of  the  above  totals  for  the 
•tates  with  those  retamed  by  the  cen- 
•70  shows  the  folio wiDg : 


1870. 

1880. 

ettabUshmenta.... 

258,148 
$8,118,808,769 

1,615.508 
828,770 
114,628 

$775,584,848 
$2,488,427,248 
$4,282,825,442 

258,858 
$8,790,278,606 

8,026,886 
631,689 
181,981 

$947,958,795 
$8,896,823,549 
$5,369,579,191 

unber  of  handaem- 

tboTel6r««n 

saboTo  15  vean.. 
^Dand  roatns.  ... 
oat  pud  in  wagei 

i«  year. 

ateriaia 

rodacta 

hich  is  exclnded  from  the  returns  of 
iacladed  in  those  for  1870.  The  nuni- 
is- works  returned  in  1870  was  890; 
nvested,  $71,773,694;  value  of  prod- 
,048,851.  In  all  comparisons  between 
»ported  in  1870  and  in  1880,  it  should 

in  mind  that  the  values  of  1870  were 
d  in  a  currency  which  was  at  a  great 

in  gold.  The  average  premium  on 
ing  the  twelve  months — .fane  1, 1869, 


to  May  81,  1870 — which  constituted  the  cen- 
sus year,  was  almost  exactly  one  fourth  (25*8) 
per  cent.  A  premium  on  gold  of  one  fourth 
is  equal  to  a  discount  on  currency  of  one  fifth. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  val- 
ues of  1870  should  be  reduced  in  that  ratio. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the  face  of  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  of  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial consumed,  and  of  the  value  of  products, 
the  number  of  establishments  shows  hardly  an 
appreciable  gain  from  1870  to  1880,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  80  per  cent  in  popula- 
tion. This  is  attributed  by  the  census  authori- 
ties to  the  well-known  tendency  to  the  con- 
centration of  labor  and  capital  in  large  shops 
and  factories.  "The  establishments  of  1870," 
says  the  report,  "  showed  eight  as  the  average 
number  of  hands,  and  $8,400  as  the  average 
amount  of  capital ;  those  of  1880  showed  10*7 
as  the  average  number  of  hands,  and  $10,992 
as  the  average  amount  of  capital.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  this  cause  is  found  in  the 
coopers^  trade,  where,  with  a  reduction  in  the 
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number  of  establishments  from  4,961  to  8,898 
(22  per  cent  nearly),  the  hands  employed  in- 
creased 11  per  cent.  Bat  this  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  hands  does  not  alone  explain 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments. 
We  have  also  to  take  into  account  the  intro- 
duction of  machiuery  into  the  furniture  and 
cabinet-making  industry,  replacing  much  of  the 
former  work  ot*  the  local  carpenter  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  small  towns.  We  have  then  to  con- 
sider the  immense  extension  of  the  contract 
system  of  erecting  buildings,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  disconnect  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  working  carpenters  of  every  city  or  large 
town  from  actual  shops  and  constitute  them  a 


movable,  readily  disposable  force,  to 
now  by  this  contractor  and  now  by 
cording  as  jobs  arise.  We  have,  lat 
sider  the  rapid  substitution  of  brick 
for  wood  in  building,  evidenced  b 
that  the  number  of  persons  employi 
manufacture  of  brick  in  the  United 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent  in  t 
The  following  table  gives  the  st 
the  leading  manufacturing  and  mecl 
dustries  in  the  United  States.  R 
fishery  products,  gas-manufacture,  p 
refining,  mining,  quarryin<r,  and  raai 
of  establishments  operated  by  steoi 
comoanies  are  omitted. 


rNDUSTRIES. 


Ain^caltural  ImplemeBts 

Artificial  feathera  aiid  flowers  ^ 

Bags,  other  than  paper 

Ba^,  paper 

Baking  an'l  reast  powders  * 

Blacksrolthiiiif  » 

Book-blDding  and  bUnk-book  making 

Boota  and  shoi-s  * 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Boxes,  wooden,  packing 

Brass  and  copper,  roll^ 

Bnus  castings 

Bread  and  otner  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carpets,  other  than  rag* 

Cars,  railroad,  street,  and  repairs  * 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriages  and  wagons  ' 

Cheese  and  butter  (fSutory) 

Clocks 

Clothing,  men's  

Clothing,  women's 

Coffee  and  spices,  roasted  and  ground 

Confectloneiy 

Cooperage , 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods  • 

Cutlery  and  edge-tools  • 

Drugs  and  chemicals  •• 

Dyeing  and  finishing  >* 

Fertilizers 

Flouring-  and  grist-mill  products. 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and  preserve  J 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture" 

Furniture,  chairs 

Furs,  dressed , 

Glass 

Gloves  and  mittens  '• , 

Glucose 

Gold  and  silver,  reduced  and  refined,  not  firom 

the  ore 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hardware 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hats  and  caps,  not  inclading  wool  hats 

Hoslerj'  and  knit  gocKls » ♦ 

Iron  and  steel  >•  

Iron  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 

Iron  doors  and  shutters 

Iron  forgings 

Iron  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and  wrought 

Iron  pipe,  wrouijht 

Iron  railing,  wrought 

Iron-work,  architeeiural  and  ornamental. . . . 

Jewelry 

Lard,  refined 

lyioather,  curried  •• 

lather,  dressed  skins... « 


1,948 

174 

8T 

80 

110 

28,101 

17,972 

9 

602 

26 

806 

6.896 

^63l 
9^0 

9,184 
195 
180 
412 

8,841 

8,932 
22 

6,166 
562 
800 

l,45f) 

8,8D9 
165 

1,005 
420 
5'J2| 
191! 
364| 
24,3W 

4,95Sl 
411 
111 

4.S48 
8S4 
192' 
2U 


2? 
156 
492 

64 

4  S3 

8:»9 

1,0:  »5| 

lool 

6 

91 

64 

85 

181 
S9 

739 

20! 

2.819' 

202 


Cai4Ul. 


$62,109,668 
1,253,050 
2,425,9im 
1,304,700 
1,.S60,6^0 

19,6iaS52 
5,798,071 

M,855s804 
2,425,000 
5,804.212 
9,«)57,600 
B.740,287 

19,165,286 

27,673,616 
4,185.8H7 

19,541,858 

21,468,587 
9.272.680 
7,034^718 

87,973,498 
9,604,803 
2,474.9(K} 

79,861,696 
8,207.278 
6,866,81)2 
8,48D,874 

12,17S726 

7,140,476 

219.504,794 

9,859,835 

28,598,458 

26,223,981 

17,918,660 

177,361,878 

154,519,484 

8,247,488 

3,724,664 

88,66:»,764 
6,i7fi,864 
a.598.s87 

19,844.619 
8.879,648 
2,255,000 

817,100 

2,566,779 

16,8'W.551 

1,655..%% 

5,455,468 

15,579,591 

280,911.884 

4,938,019 

79,875 

8,698,241 

8,877.805 

6,129,565 

6'*>2,197 

78S,(H>0 

11,481,164 

2.518,«K\6 

16,878,520 

6.266,287 


Atrhagk  N^umbeb  of 
Raitdb  Employxd. 


1.^ 


88,813 

560 

1,175 

64i> 

€60 

88.992 
6.127 

104,021 
2.514 
6,611 
4.105 
5,578 

18,926 

69,082 
6.798 

68,647 

10.104 

13.885 
T,287 

43,630 
6,419 
2,807 

77,255 
2,594 
2.125 
6,157 

24.435 
2,926 

64,107 
9,458, 
8,144' 

12.7S8 

14.677 

6S.2o9 
140,459' 

10,638 
1,274 

A180 
7,882 
1,4N3| 

17,778 
2,102 
1,167 

S99 

1,075 

14.481 

2,167 

11,373 

7.617 

188,208 

4,264 

211 

2,977 

2,011 

4,909 

728 

1,152 

10.0.V) 

1.0.80 

10,808 

4,966 


S    9    bi.    ?~ 


78 

8,577 

903 

S63 

826 

18 

4.881 

25,916 

1,984 

4{)5 

673 

263 

2,210 

268 

1,715 

74 

8,570 

18 

85 

273 

1,880 

680 

80,994 

22,258 

438 

2,827 

42 

1.4S0I 

91,148 

380 

1,188 

2,088 

75 

42 

675 

15,468 

9,6ii6 

917 

1,301 

2,604 

741 

6,249 

6 


3 

814 

821 

5.837 

17,707 

45 

182 


^9 


•25 


95 

619 

18 


1,998 

46 

77 

208 


I 


1,194 
215 
164 
140 
66 
616 
654 

2,862 
164 
T06 
804 
401 

1,&^3 

7,055 

1,2601 
617 

1,697] 
84 
230 

1,45»1| 
154' 
608 

2,6;>4 
846 
15:} 
8171 

1,496' 

1.029 

80,217 

681 

268 

1,872 
146 
126 

4.2171 

6,804 
885 

2,620 

1,442 
77 

&658 

816 

20 

6 

18 

1,506 

827 

680 

8.661 

7,730 

618 

12 

18«< 

880 

288 

88 

16 

649 

105 

1(18 

221 


Total 

•mooot  paid 

in   wagw 

dnriog  Um 

jmr. 


$16,850,810 

1,081,040 

776,026 

489,620 

46625^ 

11,126.001 
8,927,849 

60.995,144 
1,469,088 
2,769,135 
2,524,169 
2,729,794 
9,411.8-28 

18,448.582 
2,424,040 

24,582,017 
6,885.218 
5,507.753 
2,788,004 

18,9S8.6I6 
1.546.495 
1,622,698 

45.940,853 
6,661.005 
1.870,699 
8,242,852 
8,992,603 
1,658,676 

45,614,419 
4,447,849 
4,157,168 
6,474,864 
2,648.422 

17,422316 

65.982,183 
2,679,960 
2,644.156 

20.888,794 
8,811,286 
1,889,284 
9,144,100 
1,655,696 
605,802 

178,696 

666,015 
6,846,918 

960,432 

6,636,522 

6,701,475 

65.476,785 

1,981,300 

108,269 
1,829,151 
1,256,171 
1,788,258 

869.908 

474,711 
6441,688 

546,258 
4,84.\418| 
2,441,873 


VmlM  of 
DiMtorlala. 


$81,531,17( 

2,444.41  ( 

8,027,771 

8,087,81J 

8,888,S6t 

14,572,86} 

6,195,771 

114.966,57; 

6,028,05^ 

7,674,921 

9,528.151 

6,894,45i 

42.612,02' 

9.774,884 

5,694.S« 

61,621.12< 

18,981.871 

19,780,271 

4.781,09.' 

80,.'i97,0S< 

ia,863,.%7$ 

1,908,411 

181.363,28i 

19.569,221 

18,201.3  2 

17,125,77; 

18,441.06) 

9,880,261 

118,76.\581 

4.682.22a 

24.880X6< 

18.664,292 

16,596.07i 

441,545,22." 

108,346.0^2 

12,051,2» 

6,508,164 

81,410,765 

4,448.48>' 

^338,24S 

8.028,621 

4,351. 46S 

8,044,46C 

9,128,811 

11,779,48S 

10.097,571 

1,851,48« 

9,841,8&S 

1^210,^*51 

191,271.150 

6,097,011 

296.600 

8,960,790 

8,312,6:>2 

9,4S0,««49 

61.^&48 

1,088,817 

10,824.990 

21.948,826 

6a,80'l5:>9 

11,063,265 
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lined  1*. 
itilled.. 
dt 


noas . . . 
liig»V.. 

iwed . . . 


8ton«  work... 
rick  aod  stone. 


and  spring  beds 

id  lace  guods  ^* 

lies"  

traments,  organs,  and  materials, 
trumenta,  pianos,  and  materials, 
•eedandoake , 


Ine 

id  paper-hanging 


specified 

rings 

lidnes  and  compounds. 

britannla  ware 

kttd  gas-fltting 

4  publishing  *' 

1  elastic  gocKis 

ui  harness 


i,andbUnds" 

cbinesand  attachments. 

ch'ne  cases 

ag" 


k  goods 

gand  meat-packing  3*. 
mdles 


earthen- ware 

Is 

nolassea.  refined 

rpentine  •• 

%  and  sheet-iron  ware 

lewing,  smoking,  and  snuff. 
fart,  and  cigarettes 


1? 


7§ 


« 

Iting"! 


odand  carved  *^ 
ire 


ods". 

K)ds  .. 


u 

■ 

avkkaqb  numbbb  of 
Uamos  Kmployko. 

ToUl 

•inonnt  paid 

ValiMof 

VUm  of 

OaplUl. 

n 

188 

hi 

887 

In  wagM 

during  (ho 

y—r. 

maUrials. 

product!. 

8,105 

60,223,054 

28,287 

»,204,24i. 

85.949.207 

118346,886 

&44 

24,247,595 

6,40i 

10 

40 

2,6<j8,96. 

27,744,245 

41,063,668 

2,191 

91,2(»8,224 

26,(K)1 

29 

190 

12,198.0^8 

66.886,500 

101,068,386 

117 

2,5S1.910 

781 

57 

129 

216,NV.. 

1,840,629 

2.169,198 

167 

4,501,825 

8.641 

808 

878 

2,807.80V 

2,755,264 

6,912,888 

1.2U:l 

17,612,9'.'8 

14,614 

23 

652 

6,890,724 

84,477,543 

86,608.856 

25,70> 

181,186.122 

141.564 

426 

^9ti7 

81,84^974 

14(i,155.8!?5 

28x,268,789 

21  ♦> 

14,;  90,441 

2,820 

8 

4 

1,004,54^- 

14.881,428 

18,278,108 

2,84« 

16,49S,221 

21,112 

83 

886 

10,288,88; 

12,748,845 

81,415,160 

1,591 

8,990,706 

15,877 

1 

1^8 

6,880.800 

10,128,478 

20,586,568 

87 

2,114,850 

808 

1,120 

881 

685,911 

8.298,602 

4,668.440 

857 

l,74i*,75u 

1,770 

460 

158 

808,886 

8,116,471 

6,2c8,284 

247 

2,67^,8'<0 

971 

^248 

886 

1,661,044 

6,142,091 

9,577,840 

470 

87,996,057 

17,470 

20,520 

6.882 

18,816,758 

87,227,741 

66,221,7(8 

171 

8,922.88S       8,t»48 

89 

165 

8,148,689 

8,692,882 

6,186,472 

174 

9,609.577       6,449 

67 

69 

4,608,198 

6,288,119 

12,2H621 

45 

8,S62,800!      8,114 

& 

172 

680,^«6 

^09 1,251 

7,090,921 

28 

1,127,500 

424 

•  • 

8 

161,672 

4,184,450 

4,721,006 

81 

6,872,750 

1.878 

17 

81 

681.677 

12,874,294 

16,898,818 

15 

1.680,800 

561 

18 

20 

812,952 

6.486,141 

6,892.989 

8,968 

6,645,950 

17,271 

181 

809 

7,920,866 

&,762,78<» 

82,467,660 

244 

18.555,298 

4,192 

188 

108 

2,182,255 

17,062^2 

28,890.767 

692 

46,241,202 

16,188 

1M0 

649 

8,586,865 

88,961,297 

66,109,914 

26 

8,560,500 

1.666 

15(1 

671 

674,981 

8,629.222 

6,267,808 

668 

10,620,880 

8.504 

1,186 

885 

1,661.606 

«,704,729 

14,662,494 

55 

6,862.025 

8  742*      ^81 

102 

8,458,801 

4,100,116 

8,596,181 

2,1«1 

5,950,512 

9.217 

15 

452 

4,770,889 

9,0£6,808 

18,128,260 

8,4d7 

62.9^,704 

45,880 

6,759 

^889 

80,C8].657 

82,46(\895 

90,789,841 

90 

6,057,987 

8,698 

8,261 

894 

8,89^972 

9,249.967 

18,761,784 

7,999 

16,508,019 

20.024 

561 

861 

7.997,752 

19,968,710 

88,081,648 

26S 

8,225,740 

4,125 

80 

144 

l,26O,0i8 

2,074,049 

4,829,666 

1,2S8 

20.457,670 

20,544 

79 

1,275 

8,640,980 

80,790,919 

86,621,886 

106 

12,501,680 

8,682 

848 

678 

4,686,019 

4,81:9,106 

18,868,188 

18 

741,800 

1.586 

•  •  • 

866 

688,888 

1,289.400 

8,064,887 

2,1  as 

80,979,874 

21,888 

•  •   • 

7 

18,718.818 

19.780.856 

86.600,881 

549 

6,841,778 

2,878 

82,186 

628 

^4(I6,696 

11.806,444 

80.180,081 

78 

1,165,100 

695 

496 

91 

400.826 

8,866,(:60 

4,969,016 

8S2 

19,125,800 

9,875 

16,896 

6.566 

9,146,706 

82,467,701 

41.088.046 

872 

49,419,218     86,118 

•  •   • 

1,184 

10,508,580 

267,788,902 

808,562.418 

629 

14,541,294       4,868 

88^ 

588 

8,219,618 

19,907,444 

26.552,027 

189 

6,82R,256I      2.710 

801 

108 

919,197 

4,911.060 

7,477,748 

686 

6,880,010 

7,205 

94^ 

1,841 

8,279,685 

2.564,859 

7,942,729 

77 

8,3558,560 

8.279 

7,601 

169 

8,666,197 

4,455.^'>9 

9,845,769 

49 

27,48».5')0 

6.8S2 

•  •  • 

25 

8,875,082 

144.(98,49y 

165,484,916 

60S 

1,863,39.1 

9,r56       888 

842 

1,628,061 

2,824,087 

6,876,988 

7,535 

22.252,21)0 

28,903       85« 

1,492 

10,722.974 

86,282.281 

48.096.088 

477 

17.207.401 

14,886!  10,77fi 

7,094 

6,419,024 

84,897,t.72 

62.798,066 

7,145 

21,098.549 

40,(»99 

9,108 

4,090 

18,461,562 

29,577,8?8 

68,979,576 

1      145 

4.884,109 

8,042 

29 

80 

l,4^9,581 

1,688,556 

4,286,568 

1      7S1 

2.885,401 

8,456 

680 

812 

1,858,884 

4,150,884 

7,158,898 

1        81 

8,77H.IIM» 

650 

•  •  • 

88 

8€6,716 

8,699,«84 

6,721,174 

i        27 

1,594.740 

1,419 

189 

801 

976,041 

8,812,922 

4.589.814 

11 

4,144,827 

2,127 

1,219 

•  •  • 

1,718,276 

982,224 

8.271,844 

10,701 

10,641,080 

15,821 

17 

870 

6,074.799 

6,708,677 

18,892,858 

40 

4,280,071 

6.644 

172 

468 

1,982,781 

7,084.065 

10,836,606 

805 

8,681,898 

8,595 

800 

664 

1,708,165 

5,410,184 

9.127,818 

710 

8,450,710 

4.988 

181 

601 

2,148,914 

8,940,68(» 

6,770,119 

1      2S7 

8,606,794 

4,268 

144 

621 

1,689.571 

8,68»\720 

6,285.474 

!        48 

8.615.880 

8,2221    1,459 

789 

1,898,215 

4,786,774 

8,516.669 

1,990 

96,095,5<M 

46.978.  29,872 

10,154 

25.886,892 

100,84.%611 

160.606,721 

76 

20,874,043 

6,485 

9,478 

8,896 

6,688,027 

22,018,628 

88,649,948 

*  See  slso  Drugs  and  chemicals. 

*  Including  custom-work  and  repairing. 


Iso  Millinery  and  laoe  goods. 

Iso  WheelWrighting. 

too  Woolen  goods. 

Deluding  statistics  of  establishments  operated  by  steam -railroad  companies. 

Iso  Wheelwrightlng.  •  See  also  Mixed  textiles,  and  statistics  on  page  602. 

Iso  Tools.  >0  See  also  Baking  and  yeast  powders. 

ling  Independent  dye-works,  bleacherles,  and  print-works,  but  not  establishments  connected  with  cotton,  wool- 

lictorles.    The  values  of  the  products  re(iorted  are  merely  Uie  values  added  to  the  fhbrics  by  the  processes  of  theFe 

nts,  values  of  the  unfinishea  goods  not  being  included  in  '*  Value  of  materials,"  nor  the  valuee  of  the  finished 

Value  of  producU.''  »«  See  also  Upholstery. 

Iso  Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  *<  See  also  Cotton  goods.  Woolen  goods. 

ling  blast-ftimaces,  btomarles  and  forges,  rolling-mills,  and  steel- works  of  all  kinds. 

i  statistics  of  Leather  curried  and  of  I^eathcr  tanned,  establishments  engaged  in  both  branches  of  the  Industry 


led  in  the  returns  of  **  Number  of  establfshmentA.'* 

Iso  Sash,  doors,  and  bttnds ;  Wood  turned  and  carved. 

so  Artificial  feathers  and  flowers. 

Iso  Varnish. 

Iso  Lumber,  phmed. 

neladin;  retail  butchering  establishments. 

Iso  Cutlery  and  edge-tools. 

IsoPalnta. 

iso  Lumber,  planed. 


"  See  also  Printing  and  publishing. 

*o  See  also  Cotton  goods ;  Silk ;  Woolen  goods. 

**  See  also  Lithographing. 

^*  Not  including  operations  of  United  States  navy -yards. 

**  Not  including  fiu-m  products. 

*•  See  also  Furniture. 

'"  See  also  Blacksmithing ;  Carriages  and  wagons. 

•3  See  Uble  on  page  608. 
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The  census  statistics  of  cotton  manafactares 
include  first  specific  cotton  eoods  abd  second 
tlie  products  of  special  miUs.  The  former 
comprise  those  establishments  which  manu- 
facture cotton  into  a  fabric  known  and  sold 
under  that  name.  The  classification  includes 
spinning-spindles  making  yam  for  mixed  goods, 
and  spindles  appurtenant  to  looms  on  which 
cotton  is  woven  into  cotton  cloth.  It  excludes 
nearly  but  not  quite  all  hosiery- mills,  and  all 
mills  known  as  woolen-mills,  even  though  cot- 
ton may  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  in  the  fabrics  made  in  them.  The  re- 
turns of  specific  cotton  manufactures  for  the 
United  States,  and  also  for  New  England,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  industry,  are : 


CLASSES. 

United  SUlob 

New  England. 

Number  orestabUflhinents 

Capital  invested 

756 

$208,280,346 

10,658,485 

225,759 

69.685 

84,589 

1^107 

18,218 

172,514 

1.570,841 

750,848,981 

$S6,945,7i5 

607,261.241 

2,278278,025 

$12,010,510 

102,206,348 

192,090,110 

4:i9 
$156,751,690 

8,682,087 

Number  of  spindles 

If  timber  of  looms 

184,701 

Operatives : 

Men 

45,521 

Women 

Boys  under  fifteen 

Girls  under  sixteen 

Total 

Cotton  consumed,  bales 

Cotton  consumed,  pounds. . . . 

Cost  of  cotton 

Goods  made,  pounds 

62.551 

10.051 

7,658 

125,781 

1,129,498 

541,873,8S0 

$68,169,481 

482,741,610 

Goods  made,  yards 

1,818,478,967 
$32,170,361. 
74,290,026 
148,868,080 

Wagres  paid  opemtives 

Value  of  materials 

Value  of  products 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland  there  were  139  mills, 
with  1,891,164  spindles  and  27,318  looms,  and 
an  invested  capital  of  $31,014,759.  The  mills 
in  these  States  consumed  in  the  census  year 
228,729  bales  of  cotton,  and  made  products 
valued  at  $29,389,286.  In  the  Southern  States 
there  were  161  mills,  with  542,048  spindles 
and  11,898  looms.  They  had  16,317  hands 
employed,  used  182,349  bales  of  cotton,  and 
turned  out  goods  valued  at  $16,356,598. 

The  statistics  of  special  manufactures  include 
the  products  of  special  mills  working  raw  cot- 


ton, waste,  or  cotton  yam  into  hose,  \ 
tapes,  fancy  fabrics  or  mixed  goods,  < 
fabrics  which  are  not  sold  as  specifi 
factures  of  either  cotton  or  wooL  So 
work  both  fibers,  but  are  more  propei 
considered  as  manufactories  of  cottoc 
wool. 

The  number  of  special  mills  returns 
United  States  was  249.  They  had  60,2 
dies  and  4,025  looms;  employed  12,9 
atives,  who  received  $3,573,909  in  wag« 
sumed  40,597  bales  of  cotton;  an 
products  valued  at  $18,860,273,  with  ai 
ed  capital  of  $11,224,448.  Including 
the  above-named  branches  of  this  inda 
aggregate  statistics  of  cotton  manutact 
number  of  establishments,  1,005 ;  ca] 
vested,  $219,504,794;  hands  employe 
472 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $45,i 
value  of  materials,  $113,765,537;  \ 
products,  $210,950,383. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  specia 
concludes  his  report  on  specific  cottoi 
factures  in  these  words :  "  When  it  is 
bered  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  po 
of  the  globe  is  now  clothed  in  cottoD 
made  by  hand,  and  that  even  those  ^ 
machine-made  fabrics  are  served  as  ^ 
less  than  half  as  much  cloth  as  the  p 
this  country  average  in  each  year,  tb 
field  for  industry  and  commerce  in  this 
ment  may  be  imagined,  but  can  not  b< 
by  statistics,  or  by  any  deductions  froo 
dat4i." 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  from 
the  United  States  during  the  year  em 
31,  1880,  are  given  in  the  folio  win, 
With  hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  here  i 
woolen,  cotton,  and  mixed  hosiery,  ai 
en,  cotton,  and  mixed  knit  goods. 

Of  the  1,990  establishments  mannf 
woolen  goods,  reported  below,  570  w< 
carding -mills ;  233  others  used  not  ov 
pounds  of  wool  each,  and  158  used  frc 
to  10,000  pounds  of  wool  each : 


CLAJiSES. 


Number  of  eetablishmeots 

Capital 

Hands  employed : 

Total  number 

Number  of  males  over  sixteen 

Number  of  femiles  over  fifteen 

Number  of  youth 

Amount  paid  in  wages 

Wool  consumed : 

Weight  as  received  at  mill : 

Foreign,  pounds 

Domestic,  pounds 

Weight  after  scouring  for  cards,  pounds 

Value 

Value  of  all  materials 

Value  of  products 


All  eUuw  of 

numaliMtam 

from  wool. 

Woolen 
(Toodi.* 

CbriMli 
othvr  thao 

Felt 
goods. 

2,6jrt 
$159,644,270 

1,990 

$96,095,564 

195 
$21,468,587 

26 
$1,958,255 

160,998 

75,881 

66,505 

19,159 

$47,180,618 

86,502 
46.975 
29,^^78 
10,1M 
$2^886,892 

20,371 

10,104 

8,570 

1,697 

$6,818,218 

1,521 

1,203 

293 

88 

$419,750 

78.200,698 
232,991,581 
171,8S0,S81 
$97,681,604 
164,114,799 
267,699,504 

20.482.667 
177,(U2,288 
109,721.218 
$67,880,250 
100,815,611 
160.606,721 

8i008,252 
2.029,818 
28,568,216 
$6,975,129 
18,984,8n 
81,792,802 

709,067 
4,204,806 
2,788,7^6 
$1,624,871 
2,580,710 
8,619,658 

Wonted 
gooda. 


Wool 


76  48 

$20,874,048  $8,615,88^  1 


18,808 
6,485 
9,478 
2,895 


5.470 
8,2>2 
1,459 
7>>9 


$5,688,027,  $1,898.2 15 


15.687.815  1,864,189 
25,441.511 1  6,107,471 
26,aS4.695i  8,597,27i( 
$15,285,878  $2,644,298 
22,018,628  4,78ft.n4 
88,549,942    8^M  6.569 


(For  detailed  statistics  of  silk  manufactures, 


•  Under  "woolen  goods''  are  Included  blankets,  cloths, 
eassimcres,  doeskins,  beavers,  overcoatings,  diagonals,  flan- 
nels, Jeans,  kerseys,  linseys,  repellents,  satinets,  tweeds, 
shawls,  woolen  yarn,  etc.,  and  woolen  rolla. 


and  also  of  iron  and  steel,  see  article  on 
States,  in  "  Annual  Cjclop»dia  "  for 
The  manufactures  of  twenty  princi| 
were  reported   as  follows  hj  the  a 
1880: 
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No.  of 

MtehlUi- 

BMOU. 

CH>ItU. 

ArSRAOB  XirMBKB  or  HAKBS  KMPLOTSD. 

Total  amooJit 

paid  in  wage* 

daring  tb« 

yaar. 

llaterlala. 

riES. 

■UtMo  ymn. 

FwodM  abort 
flfUm  ymn. 

Childm  tad 
youUu. 

ProdaeU. 

r« 

8,688 
8,665 
5.201 
1,183 
8,519 
8,276 
1,055 

919 

584 
1,108 

844 
1,819 

915 
11,889 
8,567 
1,112 
1,205 
2.924 
2,971 

971 

$88,686,778 

47,848,884 

61,646,749 

26,847,987 

68,886,885 

50,588,100 

19,480,989 

15,594,479 

11,899,916 

21,767,018 

18,766,914 

25,679,885 

8,56^808 

181,206,856 

187,148,857 

52,645,010 

27,177,006 

50,882,885 

8.%868,189 

5,552,526 

84,086 
89,810 
87,105 
lo,U88 
62,481 
88,998 
18.018 
12,477 

7,962 
18,480 
16,015 
22,151 

7,666 
146,179 
118,075 
82,011 
16,050 
83,980 
28,662 

5,496 

18,187 

18,150 

7.020 

1,795 

12,185 

10.488 

2,286 

2,480 

2,426 

2.829 

8.922 

6,246 

1,286 

71,795 

66,818 

1,681 

6,125 

4.7C1 

8,583 

1,889 

4,115 
1,258 
8,462 
1,198 
4,7S^8 
6,C41 
1.420 
1,208 

750 
1,189 

949 
2,649 

552 
9,878 
1^G84 
8,:88 
1,716 
8,084 
1,102 

2C1 

$16,117,489 

24,924,0(»9 

22,487.457 

7.442,109 

84,658,402 

19,558,629 

8,502,986 

6,806,460 

4,622,656 

6,885,546 

6,946,106 

18,171,889 

8,717,667 

97,060,021 

64,265,966 

17,168,989 

9,434.110 

17,748.582 

14,928,584 

8,924,612 

$47,974,297 
81,668,160 

129,085,091 
27,552,086 

179,209,610 
62,876,710 
81.629,787 
18.150.996 
49,788,986 
21,207,110 
28,975,879 
44,604,886 
10,771,892 

288,441,691 

199,155,477 
42,109,777 
22,794,227 
75,879,867 
47,978,072 
^865,400 

$78,417,804 

180,681,996 

177,228,148 

42.987,702 

249,022,941 

105,259,168 

48,6C4,0&6 

80,181,410 

60,478,906 

85,428,208 

48,478,812 

69,252,706 

18,808,096 

472,926,487 

824,842,986 

75,915,088 

42,597,612 

114,888,875 

77,824,299 

11,882,816 

u 

tj 

d 

*ty 

e 

ee 

Moa. 

rk. 

)hla 

? 

»oe 

i 

iciaco 

Dg  tlie  course  of  the  year,  a  prominent 
I  qaestioned  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
OS,  and,  in  support  of  its  criticisms, 
1  out  that  the  average  annual  product 

per  hand  employed  was  only  $1,752  in 
^Iphia,  while  it  was  $2,054  in  New  York, 

in  Chicago,  $8,751  in  Brooklyn,  and 
in  Jersey  City.  In  a  letter  to  the  Su- 
tndent  of  the  Census,  dated  December 
S,  and  published  as  census  bulletin  No. 
:-Superintendent  Francis  A.  Walker  ex- 
bhat  there  are  industries  of  gigantic  di- 
ns in  which  the  value  of  the  materials 
caches  80,  90,  and  even  94  per  cent  of 
lue  of  the  product,  and  that  it  is  the 
ation  of  these  industries  in  three  of  the 
above  named  which  accounts  for  the 
gly  disproportionate  returns  thence 
)f  the  value  of  manufactured  products. 
in  Jersey  City,  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  products  reported  consists  of 
loe  of  packed  meats  and  of  refined  sugar 
olasees,  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
92  per  cent.  Deducting  the  value  of 
aterials,  the  result  is  an  average  annual 
tt  per  hand  employed,  of  but  $960.  Of 
tal  reported  product  of  Brooklyn,  more 

third  is  furnished  by  a  single  industry 
r- refining — of  which  Brooklyn  is  the 
eat  in  this  country.  Of  the  $59,711,168 
of  refined  sugar  and  molasses  returned, 
st  of  the  raw  sugar  and  molasses  was 
3,868,  Deduct  the  value  of  materials 
I  the  manufactures  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
e  annual  product  per  hand  employed 
o  $991.  Of  the  productions  of  Chicago, 
ne  third  in  value— $86,324,371— is  fur- 
by  the  meat-packing  industry,  the  stock- 
and  slaughter-houses  of  that  city  being 
It  a  parallel  in  the  world.  Of  this  enor- 
ggregate,  seven  eighths  is  made  up  of  the 
»f  cattle  and  hogs  slaughtered.  Deduct 
ne  of  materials  consumed  in  the  manu- 
4  of  Cliicago,  and  the  result  is  an  annual 
3  product  per  hand  of  but  $861.  By  a 
Jaction  of  the  value  of  materials  in  the 


case  of  New  York,  an  average  annual  product 
per  hand  of  only  $794  is  obtained.  The  same 
Dulletin  contains  the  following  instructive  table, 
])repared  by  General  Walker.  The  first  column 
shows  the  rank  of  the  city  named,  upon  the 
list  of  twenty  cities,  in  the  respect  of  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facturing establishments;  the  second,  in  the 
respect  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid 
in  manufactures;  the  thirds  in  the  respect  of 
the  (iggregate  gross  product  of  all  branches  of 
fnani{factures  ;  the  fourth^  in  the  respect  of  the 
average  annual  product  per  hand  employed, 
after  deduction  of  the  value  of  materials: 


Hands  smplotsd 

▲HD  WA0B8. 

Feodugt. 

CITIES. 

No.  of 

Aawmit 
ofwagw. 

A««g«to 

gmw 
prodnct. 

▲Tcnct 
art 

prodad. 

Kew  York 

1 

2 
8 
7 
4 

8 

6 

6 

9 

11 

10 

18 

12 

16 

18 

14 

1? 

19 
20 

1 

2 

8 

6 

4 

8 

6 

9 

7 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

14 

12 

16 

17 

16 

20 

19 

1 

s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

14 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

18 
7 

Brookl3m 

2 

BoatoD 

11 

8t  Loala 

4 

Clndnnati 

16 

Baltimore 

20 

Flttabarg 

6 

8aii  Krancisco 

Newark 

1 
12 

Jersey  City 

8 

i  'leveland 

15 

Buffalo 

9 

Providence 

Milwaukee 

Louisville 

I>etrolt. 

New  Orleans 

WashlngtoD 

8 
19 
18 
17 
10 

6 

"  A  most  striking  feature  of  this  table,"  says 
Mr.  Walker,  "  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  cities^  as  a  class,  to 
show  a  smaller  average  annual  product  per 
hand  employed  (column  4)  than  the  less  im- 
portant manufacturing  cities  as  a  class.  The 
reason  is  perfectly  evident.  Where  manufac- 
turing capital  is  accumulated  in  vast  amounts ; 
where  production  is  carried  on  upon  the  largest 
scale,  with  the  most  approved  appliances,  and 
wiUi  most  direct  access  to  the  greatest  markets. 
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there  is  foand,  other  things  eqaal,  the  power  of  should  lose  from  the  former  list  only 

producing  at  the  lowest  cost.  land,  while  we  should  lose  from  the  lal 

*^Let  us  see  how  this  is  borne  out  by  the  the  two  cities  which  constitute  by  far  i 

foregoing  table :  important  members,  Brooklyn  and  St. 

"First,  take  individual  instances.   New  York,  The  former  class  would  then  show  an 

which  is  first  in  gross  aggregate  production,  as  gate   manufactnring    product  of  near 

it  is  also  first  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  times  the  latter.** 

and  aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  falls  to  MARSH,  Geoboe  Pebkins,  LL.  D.,  ai 

fourteenth  in  respect  to  average  annual  prod-  can  diplomatist  and  author,  born  in 

uct  per  hand  employed.    Philadelphia,  which  stock,    Vt.,  March  15,   1801 ;  died    si 

is  second  in  the  three  respects  first  indicated,  in  Vallambrosa,  Italy,  July  24,  1882. 

falls  to  eighteenth.    Chicago,  which  ranks  third  received  a  proper  preparatory  training 

in  each  of  the  three  respects  first  indicated,  Mursh  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and 

falls  to  seventh  in  the  last  respect,  moving  in  ated  with  honor  in  1820.     He  then 

the  same  direction,  though  not  so  far  as  either  law  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  was  admitted 

New  York  or  Philadelphia,  probably  because  bar,  and  speedily  obtained  large  practi< 

of  the  higher  rate  of  interest  and  the  gre^iter  was  also  active  in  political  afiTairs,  and 

risk  to  capital  in  a  newer  city.     Boston,  which  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislatur 

is  fifth  in  aggregate  gross  product,  becomes  native  State.    In  1842  he  became  a  mei 

eleventh  in  average  annual  product  per  hand  Congress,  and  remained  such  for  sevei 

employed ;  Baltimore  falls  from  eighth  to  twen-  In  1849  President  Taylor  appointed  him 

tieth;  Cincinnati,  from  seventh  to  sixteenth.  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  a  position  w 

etc.  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  ( 

"  On  the  other  hand,  San  Francisco,  the  single  ment,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  coun 

large  city  of  its  coast,  with  markets  all  its  own,  people  to  which  he  was  accredited.     ^ 

is  only  tenth  in  aggregate  gross  product,  but  Turkey  he  was  charged  (in  1852)  with  a 

becomes  first  in  what  we  may  call  individual  and  important  mission  to  Greece.    Re 

product,  i.  e.,  average  annual  product  per  hand  home,  in  December,  1853,  he  served  a 

employed;  Washington,  which  can  hardly  be  missionerof  Railroads  for  Vermont    In 

called  a  manufacturing  city,  doing  little  more  1861,  Mr.  Marsh  was  appointed  by  Pi 

than  to  supply  its  own  market,   rises  from  Lincoln    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  y 

twentieth  (column  S)  to  sixth  (column  4);  New  Plenipotentiary  to  Italy,  a  post  which  1 

Orleans,  with  manufactures  aggregating  only  and    worthily    occupied    for   the    ren 

about  eighteen  millions,  rises  from  nineteenth  twenty-one  years  of  his  life,  ever  watc 

to  tenth;  Jersey  City,  whose  manufactures,  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  and  b 

exclusive  of  meat-packing  and  sugar-refining,  and  esteemed  by  the  Government  and 

scarcely  exceed  eighteen  millions,  rises  from  of  Italy, 

twelfth  to  third,  etc.  In  addition  to  his  public  duties,  Mr. 

**  There  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  also  served  the  cause  of  good  letters  by  pn 

rule,  such  as  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  publishing  a  number  of  useful  worki 

and  Providence,  which,  while  large  and  pros-  **  A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Old  N< 

perous  manufacturing  cities,  move,  though  but  or  Icelandic  Language,"  compiled  and  tra 

slightly,  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  relative  from  the    grammar  of  Rask  (1838); 

rank  in  column  4  than  in  column  3 ;  yet,  if  we  Camel,  his  Organization,   Habits,  and 

name  the  cities  which  change  more  than  one  considered  with  Reference  to  his  Intro* 

point  in  either  direction,  it  will  at  once  appear  into  the  United  States  *'  (1856) ;  ^^  Lect 

that  the  great  weight  of  manufacturing  power  the  English  Language"  (1861);  *^Orig 

is  on  the  side  of  those  which  stand  relatively  History  of  the  English  Language,  and 

higher  in  respect  to  aggregate  gross  production  Early  Literature  it  embodies"  (1862); 

than  on  the  side  of  those  which  reverse  the  re-  and  Nature  "  (1864),  subsequently  revis 

lation.  improved,  and  published  under  the  title 

^*  1.  Those  citie?  which  stand  higher  in  col-  Earth  as  modined  by  Human  Action  " 

umn  8  than  in  column  4,  by  more  than  one  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  up 

point,  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  by  his  Jl/ma  Jfa^in  1860.     He  also  pu 

Boston,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and  at  different  times  a  number  of  lectures,  i 

Milwaukee.  es,  and  addresses,  which  evidence  his  z 

"2.  Those  cities  which  stand  higher  in  col-  activity  in  good  works, 

umn  4  than  in  column  8,  by  more  than  one  MARYLAND.    State  ofiScers:  Go 

point,  are  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  San  William  T.  Hamilton ;  Treasurer,  Barnes 

Francisco,  Jersey  City,  Buffalo,   Providence,  ton ;  Comptroller,  Thomas  J.  Keating ; 

Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Washington.  ney-General,  C.  J.  M.  Gwinn ;  Warden 

"The  aggregate  manufacturing  production  of  Penitentiary,  J.  W.  Horn  ;  State  Super 

the  first  class  of  cities  is  considerably  more  ent  of  Public  Schools,  M.  A.  Newell ; 

than  twice  that  of  the  second.  dent  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

"  Were  we  to  limit  our  enumeration  to  those  Cass  Smith  (elect-ed  in  August  to  suco< 

cities  which  change  more  than  two  points,  we  thur  P.  Gorman,  resigned);  State  Tai 
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ler,  L.  Woolford.    United  States  Sena-  adoption  of  an  improved  plan  for  the  collec- 

rthur  P.  Gorman  and  J.  B.  Groome.  tion  of  the  taxes  of  the  State.    The  receipts  of 

bers  of  the  Forty  -  seventh  Congress:  taxes  from  incorporated  institutions  were  $68,- 

)i8trict,  G.  W.  Covington,  Democrat;  386.41,  leaving  due  and  unpaid  $108,126.88, 

District,  J.  F.  0.  Talbott,  Democrat;  steps  for  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of 

District,  F.   8.  Hoblitzell,   Democrat ;  which  have  been  taken.     The  receipts  from  H- 

District,   R.  M.  McLane,   Democrat;  censes  and  taxes  of  foreign  insurance  companies 

strict,  A.  G.  Chapman,  Democrat ;  Sixth  were  $49,442.24.     The  gross  receipts  of  the  t(»- 

,  M.  G.  Umer,  Republican.  baoco-warehouses  were  $72,070.53,  and  the  net 


>er8-elect  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
istrict,  G.  W.  Covington,  Democrat 
District,  J.  F.  0.  Talbott,  Democrat 
District,  F.  S.  Hoblitzell,  Democrat 
District,  J.  V.  L.  Findlay,  Democrat 
Mstrict,  Hart  B.  Holton,  Kepublican 


earnings  were  $8,667.10 — a  sum  insufficient  to 
pay  the  salaries  ($1,800  eacli)  of  the  tobacco  in- 
spectors. The  receipts  on  account  of  the  oyster 
fund  were  $67,751.06,  the  expenses  chargeable 
to  which  were  $39,070.59.  The  total  capital 
and  credits  of  the  State  on  September  80, 1882, 

istrict,  Louis  £.  MoComas,  Republican,  amounted  to  $31,476,388.86,  of  which  $4,960,- 

JCE8. — The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  293.27  are  classed  as  **  productive,"  and  $26,- 

^he  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th  615,045.68  as  ^*  unproductive,"  that  is,  in  ar- 

,924,481.47,  being  $72,159.61  less  than  rears  or  worthless.    Tiie  total  disbursements 

!  1881.    The  State  debt  is  $11,269,031.-  for  the  year  were  $2,088,173.13,  leaving  a  bal- 

rhich  $401,529.18  have  been,  in  fact,  ance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 

advance  and  deposited  in  the  sinking  year  of  $638,606.68.    The  State  holds  the  fol- 

eaving  the  outstanding  debt  $10,867,-  lowing  bonds  and  stpcks,  on  which  interest  or 

The  interest  of  the  State  in  works  of  dividends  are  promptly  paid : 

improvement   is  held  for,  and   when  stock  of  the  Baltimora  and  Ohio  BaUroad  Corn- 
applied  to,  the  payment  of  this  debt.    ^  P«jy :  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •••••;•••  v.-  •  -i- , v. i  $968,615  70 

'  '^^ ,  1          '        1       •     au          •    •          r  i.1.  Stock  in  Waahinfrton   branch,  Baltimore   and 

le  of  these  W  orks,  m  the  Opmion  of  the         uhio  Bailroad  Company 650,000  00 

oiler   of  the   Treasury,  is   at   any  time  stock  in  Farmcns' National  Bank  of  Annai»oli8..       46,470  00 

IpniiAtA   tn   nn.v    thft  Pnf  ii-A   Hphf       Th a      ^^^^  *°  Annapolis  Water  Company 80,000  00 

lequaie   to   pay    ine  entlie   aeot.      ine  Bonds  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kallroad  Company     f  66,000  00 

1  policy  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  Bonda  of  Northern  central  Railroad  (mortgage).  1,500,000  00 

jserve  her  securities,  and  to  fund  her    5<>",?«  *«  <^';jjl*'  ^L"'??'"?  '"?'** ^^'^l  In 

•ii««j  xi  X       ^'x         X       Cash  to  cix'dit  of  sinking  tunds. 496  40 

it  falls  due,  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  

he  *'  Defense  Redemption  Loan  "  act  of  $8,868,110  84 
ir,  the  defense  loan  of  1868,  amoimting  The  dividends  and  interest  on  these  securi- 
>0,000,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  fall-  ties  amounted  this  year  to  $230,978.86. 
in  January,  1884,  will  be  converted  State  Leoiblature. — The  General  Assem- 
the  next  year  at  par  into  the  new  loan  bly  of  Maryland  met  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
percent  interest.  The  total  revenues  uary.  The  chiefsubjects  of  proposed  legislation 
5tate  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,924,-  were  a  law  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and 
which,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  laws  to  secure  *^  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  '^ ; 
y,  September  30,  1881,  of  $762,198.29,  an  improved  system  of  taxation;  laws  for  the 
»talaraounting  to  $2,676,679.76.  While  more  effective  protection  of  the  oyster-beds  of 
lal  value  of  property  of  every  descrip-  the  Chesapeake  against  spoliation ;  a  revision 
onghont  the  State  has  increased  largely  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  inspection  of  to- 
e  assessment  of  1877,  there  has  been  a  bacco,  and  several  matters  relating  to  the  city 
i  in  the  assessed  value  of  property  upon  of  Baltimore,  including  propositions  for  the  re- 
the  direct  tax  is  levied,  owing,  says  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
oiler,  to  ^'  the  notorious  fact  that  every-  sioners,  an  extension  of  the  city  limits,  and  a 
hose  taxable  wealth  decreases  demands  reduction  of  the  passenger  fare  on  the  city  rail- 
ement  from  the  tax  court,  and  every-  roads.  Great  interest  was  felt  in  the  proposed 
hose  wealth  increases  avoids  a  reas-  revision  of  the  tobacco-inspection  laws.  To- 
il. ...  Not  until  every  person  holding  bacco-growing  is  one  of  Maryland's  most  im- 
7,*'  continues  the  Comptroller,  ^^shaU  portant  industries,  and  one  which  might  be 
ired  to  go  once  a  year  to  the  assessor  largely  increased,  say  the  planters,  were  the 
xed  according  to  his  actual  worth,  will  inspection  laws  less  oppressive  than  they  have 
1  be  equalized  and  its  burdens  be  im-  been  hitherto.     Their  chief  objection  has  been 

0  as  to  fall  lightly  on  the  many  rather  to  what  is  called  the  ^^  compulsory  clause ''  of 
avily  on  the  few."  The  State  levy  for  the  inspection  law,  by  which,  under  a  penalty 
t  the  rate  of  18}  cents  on  the  $100,  was  of  $500  for  each  infraction,  the  planter  was 
6.59,  of  which  only  $490,928.79  were  compelled  to  pack  his  tobacco  in  packages  of 
to  the  Treasury,  leaving  $380,622.80  un-  prescribed  dimensions,  containing  not  less  than 
sd.  The  amount  due  by  collectors  of  600  pounds,  and  ship  for  inspection  to  one  of 
a  years,  exclusive  of  interest,  is  $545,-  the  State  warehouses  in  Baltimore.    The  regu- 

which,  with  the  sum  uncollected  from  lation  as  to  the  size  of  the  package  was  pecul- 

ir's  tax  levy,  makes  an  aggregate  of  $926,-  iarly  objectionable  to  the  small  planter.    While 

1  demonstrating  the  necessity  for  the  an  acre  of  land  will  produce  as  a  rule  an  aver- 
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age  of  one  hogshead,  it  will  produce  several  has  been  gradaallj  decreasing.    It  seems  to 

grades  of  tobacco,  and  the  planter  who  only  iiniversallj  admitted  that  the  existing  laws 

cultivates  one  or  two  acres  was  compelled  to  the  protection  of  the  oyster-fisheries  are  ina 

mix  the  varions  grades,  thas  injuring  the  sale  quate,  and  that  the  means  employed  to  enfo 

of  the  best,  without  getting  any  higher  price  them  are  wholly  ineflScient.    Arbitrary  and 

for  the  inferior  grades.    The  Legislature  has  visible  lines  are  drawn  between  shore-poii 

repealed  this  compulsory  clause.    The  planter  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  forbidden  gro' 

may  now  send  his  tobacco  where  he  pleases,  for  dredgers.   Occasionally  a  poaching  dre^ 

but  the  inducement  of  free  storage  is  offered  passes  the  line  and  is  caught  by  the  oyster* 

him  to  come  to  the  State  warehouses,  which  lice,  but  most  of  the  trespassers  escape.    In 

are  managed  by  five  inspectors  appointed  every  exceptional  case  of  a  capture,  the  captain 

two  years  by  the  Governor,  who  are  required  crew  are  sent  to  the  county  town.    The  lat 

to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  are  who  have  been  obliged  to  obey  their  capta 

prohibited  from  having  any  interest  in  the  buy-  orders,  are  put  in  jail,  the  skipper  gives 

ing  or  selling  any  tobacco  except  of  their  own  and  goes  free,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  pay 

growth.    The  bill  reducing  the  fare  on  the  fine,  and  thus  the  captain,  who  is  presumes 

city  railroads  of  Baltimore  to  five  cents,  and  know  the  forbidden  from  the  free  waters, 

requiring  the  car-companies  to  pay  9  per  cent  ceives  no  punishment,  although  he  is  the  re 

of  their  gross  earnings  as  a  park-tax,  was  also  guilty  party.    The  greatest  iigury  to  the  oys 

passed.    Among  other  facts  elicited  in  the  dis-  beds  is  done  by  the  men  from  Delaware  I 

cussion  of  this  measure  was  the  following  state-  New  York,  and  Long  Island  Sound,  who  o< 

ment  of  the  condition  of  these  car  companies :  into  the  Chesapeake  in  the  spawning-ses 

Revenue  of  the  city  passonffer  railroad  comiMinies.»651.651  10  ^^^  C^^ch  Oysters  for  the  purpose  of  transpl 

Loss  of  revenue  by  z^uctiun  of  Cures  to  five  cents.  116,948  27  ing  them.     They  do  llOt  pretend   to  CDll 

^Sjuioi  88  ^y<3^rSf  ^ut  sail  away  as  soon  as  they  h 

Estimated  expenses,  based  on  avenge  for  five  SCOOped   up  a  load,  each  One  of  their  SU 

y**" 3^J90  ^5  oysters  representing  a  dead  loss  of  as  man; 

$169,917  68  Its  spat  would  have  produced.    These  tb 

Park-tax tHiw  84  have  been  perpetrated  annually  for  sevi 

^^^'^" J«,uoow      ^^^^  years,  and  in  April  and  May  of  this  yearn 

more  extensive  than  in  any  previous  y 

Net  revenue  for  dividend t8^753  84  Governor  Hamilton  has  appointed  a  comr 

This  net  revenue  for  dividend  exceeds  by  sion,  consisting  of  Professor  Brooks  and  Met 

$5,000,  8  per  cent  on  the  nominal  capital  stock,  Waddell  and  Legg,  all  competent  men,  to 

which  is  $1,000,000,  of  which  only  half  is  paid  port  to  the  next  General  Assembly  soiti 

in,  making  it  really  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent  measures  for  the  adequate  protection  of 

on  the  actual  investment.    Efforts  were  made  oyster-beds. 

to  curtail  the  appointing  power  of  the  Governor,  In  March  the  miners  of  the  Cnmberland  < 

and  to  defeat  many  of  his  appointments,  which  region,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Eni^^hts  of 

were  only  partially  successful.    Measures  were  bor,  struck  for  higher  wages  and  other  regi 

passed  for  the  more  perfect  registration  of  tions  as  to  time  and  quantity  of  work.    T 

voters,  for  securing  fair  elections,  and  an  ex-  demanded  sixty  cents  per  ton,  and  that  no  mi 

cellent  bill  punishing  owners  of  gambling-tables  should  be  required  to  dig  more  than  tve  t 

with  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  a  bill  author-  per  day.    The  coal  comuanies  refused  to  C( 

izing  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  contract  a  loan  ply  with  these  terms,  alle^ng  that  they  oc 

of  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  not  pay  the  price  demanded  and  mine  coa 

a  sewerage  system,  was  also  passed.   The  Legis-  any  profit.    After  many  months  of  sufferin 

lature  adjourned  by  constitutional  limitation  on  from  March  to  the  end  of  August — the  mix 

April  3d.    Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Governor  were  compelled  to  yield  and  asked  to  be 

at  the  time  of  adjournment,  and  to  the  subse-  lowed  to  go  back  to  work  at  the  price  fixed 

quent  illness  of  Mr.  Keilholtz,  Speaker  of  the  the  companies.    Some  were  re-employed, 

House  of  Delegates,  considerable  delay  and  many  failed  to  get  work,  as  the  companies  1 

difficulty  arose  as  to  signing  a  large  number  of  filled  their  places.    The  companies  refused 

bills  passed  before  the  close  of  the  session.    The  accede  to  the  regulation  giving  only  five  t 

question  as  to  the  legality  of  these  acts  signed  per  day  to  each  man,  on  the  apparently  J 

more  than  ten  days  after  the  ndjournment  has  ground  that  it  requires  them    to  emploj 

been  raised,  and  will  be  tested  in  the  Oourt  of  greater  number  of  men  than  is  necessary. 

Appeals.  one  or  two  cases  the  strikers  refused  to  w< 

The  protection  of  the  oyster-beds  of  the  unless  the  entire  old  force  were  re-employe 

Chesapeake  Bay  against  the  depredations  of  The  following  are  the  total  shipments 

home  and  foreign  dredgers  is  regarded  as  a  the  year,  as  made  by  each  company : 

necessity,  or  the  oyster-fisheries  will  soon  be-  companies.                         tw* 

come  a  thing  of  the  past      While  there  is  rea-     American  Coal  Company mt 

son  to  believe  that  the  evils  complained  of  are     Blaen  Avon  Coal  Company 7.01 

not  as  great  as  thev  are  represented,  it  is  true    5**^^°  MinJnff  Company ...    vt.^ 

^,     ,    ^i5^  '•  ij   r  1  *.     Buflfttlo  Valley  Pennsylvania  Company 2.2i 

that  the  average  yield  for  several  years  past    ^.onsoiidationCoai Company........ 9T,o 
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OOMPAKTKS.                           Toot.  Cwt.  watcn  of  either  State  np  to  and  inoluding  Ma^  15th, 

d  and  Elk  lick  C!oa1  Companj S,909  IT  and  during  all  of  September,  and  strictly  prohibiting^ 

Ml  CompaDj 1,501  11  their  beinf  taken  for  sale  or  planting  from  May  15tE 

i  Comi»any. ^f.001  15  to  September  Ist :  Provided,  however.  That  they  may 

reek  Coal  and  Iron  Company 14,654  10  ^  ^^^^  to  be  eaten  within  the  county  where  token 

^'ComDanr 404  19  «t  any  time.    And  whereas  the  said  committee  have 

^wK'oinpany!!!!  *    !!.!.!!!.!!!!!!!    88,287  06  recommended  that  an  act    be  passed  to  ratify  and 

oal Company ..'.'.'..'.'...'..'.. . .* *. .* . ...!!!     8,865  09  carry  out  the  said  agreement  entered  into  by  them 

al  Coal  Company 88,tfu4  19  with  each  other,  subj[ect  to  the  action  of  their  respcc- 

Toal  and  Iron  Compony : . . .     8,678  01  tive  Legislatures,  as  is  witnessed  by  their  signatures, 

rinia  Central  and   Pitubnrg  Ballwny  subscribed  to  this  preamble  as  follows : 

^ •    ^g^"<»  William  Mav,  H.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  on  part  of  Senate 

816,648  07  ^^  Virginia ;  L.  S.  Phillips.  If.  H.  Champlin,  on  part 

of  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia;  John  Thcmas 

lonjC-dispnted   boundary   question   be-  Bond,  F.  M.  Lancaster,  John  H.  Cooper,  on  part  of 

he  States  of  Maryland  and   Virginia  Senate  of  Maryland ;  John  H.  Handy,  Isaac  T.  Cos- 

sidered  in  Febraary,  at  Richmond,  V a.,  {^i^^*^*'^  ^'  ^"^^'  ^^  P*^  ^^  Delegates  of  Mary- 

t  committee  oftbe  Legislatures  of  those  *  

;e8,  appointed  to  confer  and  report  on  State  iNSTrniTioNS.— The  Board  of  Man- 

of  settlement  of  the  boundary  -lines,  ag^rs  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

elusions  of  the  report  are  as  foUow :  in  their  last  report  (November  1,  1882),  give  a 

t  the  following  headlands  of  the  Potomac  jery /adorable  account  of  the  management  of 

>;ild  be  the  points  between  which  straight  the  mstitntion,  and  of  the  health  of  the  pa- 

ild  be  drawn  as  and  for  the  true  boundary-  tients ;  but  they  make  the  same  complaint  as 

^reentiie  Stat^  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  ig  made  in  many  other  States,  of  the  inade- 

'^:v^ni;i^lrA^^"^jA  'J?'?  *"  !•*  ^-P't*!/*"  !!'«  "ccommodation 

idary-lines/to wit:  Commencing  at  Smith's  ^'  the  patients  already  under  treatment,  and 

iwing  thence  a  straif'ht  line  to  Cubit's  Point,  of  the  still  larger  number  to  whom  admission 

thence  a  stnii^htline  to  Cubit's  Island,  is  refused  from  want  of  room.     The  income 

»terly  to  Judith's  Point,  a  ^int  on  Judith's  of  the  hospital  during  the  year   was  $89,- 

/mt,  thence  to  the  Upper  Machodoc  Point,  250,  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  $24,161.82 ;  and 

1   Upper   Machodoc  to  Persimmon  Point,  the  expenses  were  $89,269.80.    The  number  of 

Machais  Point,  thence  to  Matomkin  Point,  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  164,  of 

the  land  on  the  south  shore  abreast  of  Mary-  ^j^^nj  95  ^g^e  males  and  69  females.     The 

at  to  a  point  on  the  Potomac  Creek  opposite  ,,             vx^jj-        i.i**' 

'  Point;  thence  to  Brentz  Point,  thcn^  to  ^*^^l®  number  treated  during  that  time  was 

Vint,  Oience  to  Cockpit  Point,  thence  to  556,  of  whom  801  were  males  and  255  were 

I  Pointy  thence  to  High  roint,  thence  to  Hoi-  females. 

oint,  thence  to  Whitestone  Point,  thence  to  The  Af^ylums  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 

'^r^r^MZ^^'^^^^n^^.'^Tk^^  the  Blind  are  renort^  to  be  in  a  flourishing 

►  Gravenny  Pomt,  following  the  south  shore  condition  ;  but,  though  they  are  doing  a  great 

leanderings  of  the  river  to  the  line  of  West  deal  of  good,  all  who  need  the  training  which 

md  Virginia.                              ,.,.,.  they  fUfford  are  not  to  be  found  within  their 

t  oyster-dredging  should  be  prohibit^  in  ^^lls.     The  work  done  in  these  institutions  is 

oao  River  west  from  a  Ime  drawn  from  Point  ,       ^       x-        1      _j    «.i.         u     1^    «  ♦    u^ 

in  Maryhmd,  to  the  headland  of  Smith's  V^^^}7  educational,  and   they  should  not  be 

Virginia.  confounded  with  reformatories  or  houses  of 

t  oyster-dredging  should  be  prohibited  in  refuge, 

e  Sound.                -  -  , .          ,  EDUCATION. — The  annual  report  of  the  State 

';^n'3*'hv"?S?  ^L5!?^f  kS^  riSSr^S  Board  of  Education,  submitted  to  the  Govern- 

enioyca  by  tne  citizens  01  i>otn  Htates  m  1      Tk     •           ■&«     l    vr        n            ^           ^  x 

of  Pocomoke  Sound  north  and  east  of  a  or  by  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary,  states 

Ine  commencing  at  Watkins  Point,  and  run-  that  there  are  2,058  public  schools  in  the  State, 

ice  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  buoy  B,  of  which  1,937  are  in  the  counties,  and  121  in 

it  M  now  located  upon  coastHjhart  No.  88,  of  ^he  city  of  Baltimore.    This  is  an  increase  of 

f),a^"^rt"o7Sit^^^  19  as  compared  with  last  year     The  total  at- 

ins,  making  off  from  a  shoal  from  Messongo  tendance  of  pupils  is  reported  as  159,945,  of 

lenoe  with  a  straight  line  to  the  northern  whom  111,668  are  in  the  county  schools,  and 

of  said  creek.    The  rights  in  any  creek  or  48,277  in  Baltimore— an  increase  of  1,036  over 

l^th^lihoL^^f  i-f ^,^!S  t*^^  the  attendance  of  1881.    These  schools  have 

>n  tne  snores  of  said  sound  to  be  respectively  „ -^h^  ^       1             1             i       •        1     •<!»-■  i  no 

m  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  in  the  8,197  teachers,  who  receive  in  salanes  $1,196,- 

Biver  by  the  compact  of  1785.    Thi^  title  to  558.70,  or  an  average  of  $374  each.     The  to- 

iger  binding  if  dredging  is  authorized  by  tal  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  year  were 

f^:,         ,  ,,  .                  ^  .    .  ,.^.      ,  $1,651,908.67.     Professor  Newell  reports  that 

t  there  shall  be  concurrent  jurisdiction  be-  Tul™^  -J-«  -^„^-«i  «^u«^i-  :«  ♦i*^  fi«-«f /^t.«  «.v.:^k 

I  States  of  Maryland  and  Viiiinia,  bv  which  ^^^^^  ^^  8®^®ral  schools  in  the  State  in  which 

tors  of  the  oyster  Uws  may  be  punished  in  the  teachers  are  paid  less  than  $300  per  annum, 

ite ;  that  a  concurrent  law  be  passed  restrict-  a  sum  for  which  the  services  of  competent  in- 

ikinff  of  oysters  for  any  lawful  purpose  in  gtructors  can  not  be  secured.     It  is  suggested 

^'rc!rin^:k^f;jri°ro?t)S  |j:«t  -*>•«  «.«  county  «>hool  boards  to  limit 

t  of  May,  and  that  they  be  taken  for  planting  the  number  of  schools  as  prescribed  bylaw, 

ng,  and  may  be  planted  or  bedded  in  the  namely,  one  school  to  each  district  of  four 
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miles  square,  they  conid  afiford  to  paj  sufficient 
salaries  to  employ  good  teachers  and  have  com- 
modious school-houses,  and  that  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  good  schools  would  do  better  work  than 
the  larger  number  of  ill-equipped  and  ill-offi- 
cered schooU  now  existing.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  public-school  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1882 
were  $479,885.85,  which,  together  with  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
$260,613.24,  made  a  total  available  sum  of 
$740,499.09.  The  total  disbursements  of  this 
fund  for  the  year  were  $535,855.34,  leaving  an 
available  balance  for  school  year,  commencing 
October  1,  1882,  of  $204,643.75.  Schools  for 
the  colored  people  are  established  in  each 
election  district,  and  are  kept  open  as  many 
months  in  the  year  as  the  schools  for  the 
whites.  The  State  Normal  Schools,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  teachers,  are  doing 
a  good  work.  The  number  of  pupils  is  larger 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  other  means  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers— Teachers'  Institutes,  District,  County,  and 
State  Teachers'  Associations — have  been  fully 
employed  during  the  year  with  the  promise  of 
the  bef«t  results  to  the  entire  State.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  the  St.  John's,  the  West- 
ern Maryland,  Agricultural,  Washington,  Fred- 
erick, and  Baltimore  Femiile  Oolleges,  which 
receive  a  partial  but  uncertain  support  from 
the  State,  and  consequently  are  not  as  flourish- 
ing as  the  friends  of  education  would  desire. 
Three  years  a^ro  the  Agricultural  College  re- 
ceived $6,000  per  annum  from  the  State,  in 
addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip ;  now 
it  receives  no  State  aid.  The  effort  of  its 
managers  now  is  to  make  it  a  purely  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college,  but  with  its  pres- 
ent reduced  means  its  force  is  materially  re- 
duced. Many  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in 
its  success,  opposed  the  continuance  of  the 
Ie;;i^lative  appropriation  for  the  college,  and 
have  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with  its 
management.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Profess- 
or William  II.  Parker,  president  of  the  insti- 
tution since  1875,  tendered  his  resignation  in 
October,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  tiie  Mcvihanic  Arts  is  taking  the  lead 
in  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  popular 
education — drawin;? — which  is  much  needed 
and  much  neglected.  Th3  number  of  students 
in  attendance  in  the  day-sciiool  and  the  night- 
school  is  about  four  hundred.  They  are  in- 
structed thoroughly  in  every  branch  of  draw- 
ing and  painting.  The  McDonough  School  of 
Farming  and  General  Education  has  been  emi- 
nently prosperous  during  the  year.  Each  year 
the  value  of  the  school  seems  to  be  more  widely 
recognized,  as  shown  by  the  constantly  grow- 
ing pressure  for  admission.  The  new  building 
in  course  of  erection  last  year  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  now  occupied.  The  wing  for  use 
as  a  boarding-house,  which  forms  part  of  the 
original  plan,  has  not  been  commenced  for  want 


of  the  necessary  means.    The  trustees  have  ex- 
pended nearly  $100,000,  which  has  not  only 
exhausted  the  accretions  set  aside  for  the  neir 
buildings,  but  has  created  a  deficiency  of  $29^ 
000,  caused  by  the  completion  of  the  baildings 
under  contract,  and  the  erection  of  an  additiood 
wing  embraced  in  the  original  plan.    Until  this 
deficiency  has  been  supplied  from  the  sorplos 
income,  the  board  have  determined  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  present  accommodations,  whidi 
furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  edncatioDal 
purposes.    The  board  will  not,  therefore,  for 
the  present,   adopt  the  recommendations  of 
Professor  William  Allen,  the  principal,  as  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  students,  be- 
lieving that  the  advantage  arising  from  an  in- 
crease of  numbers  would  not  justify  an  increase 
of   the   indebtedness  already  incurred.    The 
present  value  of  the  trust  is  reported  to  be 
$923,875.32,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  bal- 
ance-sheet made  up  to  December  31,  1882: 


Db. 

Citv  stocks |70r».000  00 

Real  estate,  form.    127,000  UO 
Real  estate,  New 

Orleans 8,490  87 

New  school-build- 
ings   99,480  W 

Live-stock  on  fsmi.     7.675  Ou 

tWnitare 8,500  0 J 

Library  and  in- 

Ktrumento 1,000  00 

Farm  Implements.  8.0i»0  00 

Caab 2,728  81 


Total $952,875  82 


Ci. 

Nan  Mechanics' 

Bank $29,000  « 

McDonough  tru»t 

flmd 928,«T5M 


Total t«5i3:5« 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University. — Consid- 
erable dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity have  administered  the  important  tmst 
confided  to  them,  especially  as  to  their  failure, 
as  was  alleged,  to  locate  the  institntion  at  Clif*  ' 
ton,  the  founder^s  country  residence,  in  con- 
formity with  Mr.  Hopkins's  desire.  Eight  of 
the  trustees,  constituting  a  large  majority  of 
the  board,  have  published  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  their  conduct : 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Univereitv  waa  incorporated  by 
certificate,  at  the  request  of  Jobna  Hookins,  on  Au- 
gust 24, 18G7,  under  the  provisions  of  tne  act  of  1867, 
cha[>ter  379.  That  oertincate  declared  that  the  oni- 
versity  thus  formed  should  be  located  in  Baltimore 
County.  The  trustees  of  tlio  university  named  intba 
certificate  were  selected  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  There  was 
no  or^nization  of  the  board  until  June  13,  1870.  Od 
that  day  the  trustees  met  at  Mr.  Hopkins*3  request, 
and  bv  his  desire  selected  Mr.  Galloway  Cheaton, 
one  of  their  number,  oh  president  of  the  board. 

On    July  9,  1S70,  Mr.   Hopkins   made   hia  will 
Among  other  dispositions  of  his  property  he  midf 
the  foUowinir :  **  I  give  and  be(^ueath  unto  the  Jokn" 
Hopkins  University,  a  corporation  formed  at  ray  in- 
stance under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  by  certificate  du- 
ly recorded  among  the  reooris  of  Baltimore  County, 
my  country-place,   known    as  'Clifton,'   containing 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  all  ^ 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohk) 
Railroad    Company  whereof  I  shall   die  possessed, 
except  the  stock  "known  as  preferred  t^tocR  of  said 
company."    He  made  in  his  will  no  other  allusion  to 
"  Clifton."    Those  of  the  undersigned  who  were  ftr 
miliar  with  him  know  that  he  thought  "  Clifton  "  was 
well  adapted  for  the  site  of  the  univiorsity ,  and  Uiat  he 
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that  the  university  would  bo  looated  within  Any  differences  which  have  arisen  amon^  the  un- 
,     He  abstained,  however,  from  expression  designed  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
ion  upon  the  subject  in  his  will.    He  len  institution  have  been  those  only  which  are  incident 
om  he  had  selected  as  trustee^  for  the  man-  to  the  administration  of  all  corporate  affairs.    They 
of  the  university  entirely  unfettered  so  far  venture,  however,  to  say,  collectively,  that  their  trusts 
n  of  education  was  concerned ;  and  ho  im-  have  been  executed  with  a  thorough  understanding 
on  them  no  condition  as»  to  its  site,  except  of  their  le^  and  personal  obligations,  and  with  tJie 
light  be  implied  fipom  the  certificate  of  incor-  single    desure    to  promote  the  great  objects  which 
which  declared  that  it  should  be  located  in  Johns  Hopkins  had  in  view  when  he  executed  the 
3  County.  will  and  codicil  to  which  they  have  referred, 
ober  31, 1871,  he  made  a  codicU  to  thia  will.  GEO.  W.  DOBBIN.        GEO.  WM.  BROWN, 
ed  by  that  codicil  the  disposition  which  ho  CHAS.  J.  M.  GWINN.    JAS.  CAREY  THOMAS, 
ioiisly  made  of  the  re.-,t  and  residue  of  his  es-  FRANCIS  WHITE.         J.  H.  PLEASANTS, 
gave  such  rest  and  residue  in  equal  parts  to  FRANCIS  T.  KING,       JOb.  P.  ELLIOTT, 
s  Hopkins  University  and  to  the  Johns  Hop-  m.      ▼  r        tt     i  •       t-  .         -^               i 
ipital,  adding  to  tlie  grant  the  followinj?  sig-  The  Johns  UopkiDS  university  was  the  re- 
words :  "  The  share  of  each  corporation  m  cipient  of  a  very  valuable  Christmas  present 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  real  and  from   several  prominent   German   citizens  of 
estate  to  be  held,  used,  and  appUed  by  such  Baltimore,  being  the  collection  of  books  and 
on  m,  for,  and  to  ita  corporate  purposes  m  h^Vu^uiao-        **                   i 
cc  vniti  the  provisions  of  its  existing^rtifl-  pamphlets  which  the  liite  Swiss  statesman  and 
miter  of 'mwij^mtion.  or  tpUh  the  provisions  publicist,  Jean  Gaspard  Bmntschh,  had  made 
aeC  or  ads  or  Assembly  amsnding  its  cert^-  during   his  literary  life  in    Switzerland   and 
\aHer  of  ineorjKmitwn  as  the  trustees  thereof  Germany.     The  gift  was  largely  due  to  Pro- 

?^^telo"tr?htcUusethat  the  J?^-  ^'  I  ^if^'V^'  f  "^t  ^""^T'l^P"'^ 

Mr.  Hopkins  that  the  univereity  bearing  his  College,  who,  when  he  heard  that  the  library 

lould  be  successful  had  outgrown  all  other  was  to  be  sold,  suggested  the  purchase  and 

He  foresaw  that  the  certificate  of  moorpora-  gift  of  it  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as 

er  which  the  university  had  been  formed  ^.^e  Germans  of  San  Francisco  had  purchased 

or  some  reason,  prove  madequate  lor  its  in-  .,     i:k»„«„  ^#  ir—«^;«  t  ;«Vv^-  ««^  «il^««*^^  i*. 

urpose.    Therefore,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  was  ^he  library  of  Francis  Lieber  and  presented  it 

any  failure  from  lack  of  sufficient  powers  in  to  the  University  of  California, 

icution  of  his  main  desi^,  he  expresslv  au-  One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the 

the  trustees   of  the  university  to  ask  for  year  was  the  munificent  act  of  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt 

e°  ;i7th'^J?dir«l:mi^hr5iSrnc:e'r;  j»  f-»<l"l«  « ,^re«  pnblic  circulating  library  in 

p/ '                          '     ®  the  city  of  Btutimore,  which  by  the  conditions 

jpkina  died  on  December  24,  1878.    When  of  the  gift  shall  be  forever  the  property  of  the 

«e8  took  possession  of  Clifton  they  found  poblic,  to  be  enjoyed  by  intelligent  men  ar.d 

place  did  not   possess  those  conditions  of  women   from  generation   to  generation.     He 

hich  It  was  mdispcnsable  that  the  site  of  a  „„„«  i.^  xu^  «:*J;  „  K.,ii.i;«^  ««!.7^^  «♦  oook  i\cm\ 

y  should  eiyoy.    It  was  po^ible  to  remove  gave  to  the  City  a  building  valued  at  $225  000, 

degree  the  causca  of  malarial  disease,  which  and  "©  oflTers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library 

rithin  its  limits.    It  was  not  possible  to  rem-  a  fund  of  $883,833.88,  which  at  6  per  cent  will 

e  dan^rs  which  proceeded  from  the  section  produce  annually  the  sum  of  $50,000,  provided 

'^n^raJ'f/pl^T^!S^?nJ^^;f  tJ^o  city  appropriates  a  similar  sum  annually 

and  Herring  Kun.    Those  sources  oi  mis-  «     ^v                \    ej.\.    •     i.-^.   *.•          n-'u 

1  exist  untirthev  are  eradicated  by  tliorough  ^^r  the  support  of  the  institution.    1  he  purpose 

or  by  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  city  over  of  the  gift  is  as  laudable  as  the  gift  itself  is 

lat  area.  liberal.    To  stimulate  the  taste  of  the  people 

and   other  considerations   detcrmmed  the  to  read  good  books,  tends  directly  to   make 

i^in^n^  J^iaJf  of'^the'r^f^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  m\>re  uscful  citizcus.    The 

1  m  pursuance  oi  tne  power  expressly  given  ■»»     ,    j     t   _x«x  a       *^  ^^    ^         ^    ^       ^i              t 

>y  the  codicil,  to  which  reference  haa  been  "eabody  Institute,  at  its  twenty-fourth  annual 

r  such  amendment  of  their  certificate  charter  meeting,    expressed   its    appreciation   of    Idr. 

I  enable  them  to  establiah  branches  of  the  Pratt's  liberality  by  the  following  resolution, 

V  and  it8  princiiml  office  in  the  city  of  Balti-  ^hi^h  was  unanimously  adopted : 

bey  were  authorized  by  the  act  or  1876,  chap-  ^         ^ 

>  establish  such  branches,  to  purchase  and  The  board  desires  to  express  its  gratification  at  the 

)roperty  in  said  city  needed  for  theparticular  munificent  donation  of  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt  for  establish- 

,  and  to  maintain  the  principal  omoe  of  the  ing  a  free  ciroulating  library  in  our  city.    Meeting,  as 

y  in  said  citv.  it  does,  a  want  long  felt  and  supplementing  so  effec- 

•nstcps  havinir  purchased  such  property  in  tively  the  library  oepartment  ot  this  institution,  it  is 

>f  Baltimore  as  miirht  bo  needed  ror  their  im-  eminently  proper  tbut  the  board  should  unite  in  the 

)r  future  uses  or  which  it  was  desirable  to  public  voice  of  approval  and  gratitude  now  echoinir 

proceeded  to  alter  buildings  acquired  and  to  from  all  sections  of  the  commimity. 
such  extent  as  was  necessary  to  conduct  the 

of  the  university.  Inditbtries. — The    canning    of   fruits    and 

ndersigned  re^et  that  four  of  the  trustees  vegetables  has  become  a  very  large  and  profit- 

y   Mr.   Hopkins    including  Mr.  Galloway  ^^ig  industry  in  Marvland,  especially  in  Har- 

s^l^i^l  ""t  Itr^'ll.^^^^Z^Ut  ford,  Cecil  and  Kent  Counties."  Carefully  pre- 

five  of  those  to  whom  he  originally  commit-  pared  statistics  show  that  m  one  county— Ilar- 

ruat  implied  by  the  creation  of  ihe  universi-  ford — there   are  400  canning  establishments, 

ong  the  five  are  the  three  persons  whom  he  using  130,000  boxes  of  tin,  and  employing  20,- 

^Sdr^resid'eS'  oT^  Thl  jXisXi^  ^^^  Pf "^-^^  ^^^'^^^  '^^  r'""*  ^^^^Z^t^?'''' 

'pital."    The  undersigned  oonatitute  a  lai^e  y^ar  there  were  packed  over  1,000,000  three- 

of  the  whole  board.  pound  cans  of  tomatoes  and  500,000  cans  of 
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conif  nsing  tho  prodnction  of  10,000  acres  of  dren  to  be  treated  will  be  mostlj  nnd< 

tomatoes  and  6,000  acres  of  corn,  the  out-door  years  of  age,  and  in  most  cases  the  i 

labor  on  which  amounted  to  $200,000,  and  in  will  accompany   her  child ;   but  if  tb' 

the  canning  establishments  to  $900,000,  besides  other  children,  under  five  years  of  ag( 

$135,000  paid  for  cans.    In  Cecil  and  Kent  can  not  be  left  at  home,  th^y  will  l^ 

Counties  the  canned  -  peach  trade  is  rapidly  also.    All  expenses  are  borne  by  the  i 

growing.    The  parties  interested  in  this  trade  tion.    The  trustees  have  purchased  17 

are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  of  land  on  the  line  of  the  Western  Mi 

duty  on  tin,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  Railroad,  nine  miles  from  Baltimore,  a 

to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Com-  feet  above  mean  tide,  and  are  erecti 

raittee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  subject,  necessary  buildings,  in  the  expectatio 

There  are  more  than  120  establishments  for  this  charity  will  be  operative  during  tb 

preserving   fruits,    vegetables,    oysters,    etc.,  mer  of  1883.    Mr.  Wilson  also  gave  $1 

which  consume  20,000,000  tin  cans  per  annum,  to  the  **  Thomas  Wilson  Fuel-saving  So 

and,  together  with  the  dredging  of  the  Chesa-  the  object  being  to  aid  poor  sewing- wo 

peake,  in  which   1,000  schooners  and  3,500  procuring  sewing-machines,  or  other  m 

smaller  craft  are  employed  in  securing  and  ical  aids,  and  to  sell  fuel  to  deserving  ] 

bringing  to  market  2,000,000  bushels  of  oysters,  a  low  rate.    During  this  year  200  det 

$30,000,000  of  capital  and  34,000  hands  are  poor  women  have  been  aided  in  getting  b 

employed.    In    the  manufacture    of   ^^fertil-  machines  at  a  price  somewhat  less  th 

izers,"  of  which  upward  of  300,000  tons  are  wholesale  factory  rate,  they  undertaking 

made  annually — half  the  consumption  of  the  pay  the  society  in  small  monthly  install 

United  States — ^2,500  hands  are  employed  in  About  1,400  tons  of  coal  have  been  i 

27  factories.    The  cotton-mills  in  the  vicinity  worthy  indigent  persons,  at  half  the  d 

of  Baltimore  drive  125,000  spindles,  and  em-  retail  price.    The  trustees  are  only  per 

ploy  4,000  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  sail  to  use  the  income  of  the  funds.    The  pr 

and  tent  cloth,  netting,  twine,  drills,  etc.    Mr.  is  kept  intact. 

John  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  f< 

Ohio  Railroad  Company,  has  obtained  a  liberal  tions  of  which  were  laid  in  1875,  is  pn 

charter  from  the  United  States  Government  ing  steadily  toward  completion.    The 

for  tlie  construction  of  an  ocean  cable,  to  be  now  twelve  buildings  under  roof^   and 

operated  in  connection  with  the  system  of  expected  the  institution  will  be  finishe 

land  telegraphs  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ready  for  occupancy  in  1885.    The  amo 

Company.     Under  the  charter,  no  amalgama-  the  endowment  was  $3,333,330,  of  whi( 

tion   with    any  existing    cable  -  line    can    be  036,028.75  is  in  bonds  and  stocka,  and  $ 

made.  642.07  is  in  real  estate.    The  expenditi 

There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  to  December  3lBt  has  been  $1,304,167.31 

quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Baltimore  dur-  trustees  intend  that  it  shall  be  **  the  mod 

ing  the  year,  as  compared  with  ;1881  and  pre-  pital  of  the  world." 

vious  years.    The  amount  received  was  4,470  M.\SSACHUSETTS.     State  Goveri 

hogsheads,  9,054  bags,  and  120  tierces,  which  — The  State  officers  during  the  year  wc 

IS  nearly  one  half  of  the  quantity  imported  last  following:  Governor,  John  D.  Long;  Li 

year,  and  most  of  this  was  forwarded  to  New  ant-Governor,   Byron  Weston ;    Secreti 

York  and  Philadelphia  to  be  refined.    Busi-  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce;  Treasurer,  DaD 

ness  men  in  Baltimore  differ  as  to  the  proper  Gleason ;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd ;  Att 

means  to  be  employed  to  revive  the  trade.  General,  George  Marston;  Adjutant-G< 

Some  favor  the  continuation  of  tlie  Dutch  A.  H.  Berry ;  Secretary  of  Board  of  Edu« 

standard  as  the   means  of   determining  the  John   W.  Dickinson;  Secretary  of  Boi 

quality  of  the  sugar,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Agriculture  and  State  Librarian,  John  G 

Others  consent  to  the  use  of  the  polariscope  in  sell ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Julius  L.  ( 

settling  the  saccharine  strength  of  imported  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice 

sugars;  while  many  favor  the  adoption  of  a  cus  Morton;  Associate  Justices,  William 

specific  duty  per  pound  on  all  grades,  which  dicott,  Otis  P.  Lord,  Walbridge  P.  Field,  C 

would  allow  the  admission  of  the  higher  or  Devens,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen, 

grocery  grades.      The    heavy  business   once  Lroislaturb. — The  Legislature  convei 

done  in  refining  sugars  in  Baltimore  has  been  the  6th  of  January  and  a^ourned  on  tli 

transferred  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  of  May.   During  the  session  274  acts  and 

and  little  hope  of  its  restoration  is  felt  or  ex-  solves  were  pa^ed.    Having  sat  one  hi 

pressed.    At  one  time  the  sugar-trade'of  Balti-  and  forty-three  days,  a  longer  period  thi 

more  amounted  to  $25,000,000.  of  its  predecessors  since  that  of  1874,  ^ 

The  late  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  be-  prorogation  was  made  on  the  morning  < 

queathed  $500,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  1st,  and  a  term  equaled  by  those  of  but 

*'  Sanitarium,"  where  the  sick  children  of  the  the  fifty  Legislatures  of  whose  duration 

poor  can  be  taken  during  the  summer,  and  is  a  record,  the  General  Court  of  the  jet 

receive  the  benefits  of  pure  air,  good  food,  and  added  but  little  to  the  Public  Statutes,  b 

proper  medical  attendance.    The  class  of  chil-  of  the  recent  revision  of  the  General  La 
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Dactments  were  mnltifarioas  and  of  The  general  railroad  law  enacted  in  1874 

iffering  character.  has  heen  so  modified  that,  in  addition  to  the 

iie  Commonwealth  might  free  itself  prerequisites  required  bj  it,  a  corporation  in- 

riness   entanglements,  it  was  deter-  tending  to  construct  a  railroad  must,  before  a 

lat  it  should  exchange  the  shares  of  location  for  it  is  granted,  satisfy  the  Railroad 

:  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Commissioners  that  there  is  an  exigency  for  it, 

'  which  it  holds  for  bonds  of  that  cor-  and  that  the  distance  from  the  State-House, 

to  mn  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  within  which  a  branch  road  may  be  buUt,  is 

it  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  $160  in  reduced  from  eight  miles  to  three  miles, 

value  of  the  bonds  for  each  $100  in  Hereafter  no  railroad  company  can,  in  doing 

alue  of  the  stock,  and  that  it  should  its  freight  business,  make  or  give  any  undue  or 

dmilar  transfer  of  its  shares  of  stock  unreasonable  preference  or  a<!yaDtage  to  or  in 

ew  York  and  New  England  Railroad  favor  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  nor 

,  for  which  it  should  take  second-  subject  any  person,  finn,  or  corporation  to  any 

bonds  of  the  corporation,  to  run  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvan- 

ears,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  tage. 

D  the  basis  of  $50  in  the  face  value  It  is  required  that  each  oar  of  every  passen- 

nds  for  $100  in  the  par  value  of  the  ger  train,  including  mail  and  baggage  cars, 

>n  the  former  of  these  measures  the  shall  be  supplied  with  at  least  one  set  of  tools, 

by  a  migority  of  its  stock  has  acted  consisting  of  an  axe,  a  sledge-hammer,  a  crow- 

'ely.    The  act  relative  to  the  New  bar,  a  handsaw,  and  a  paiL,  all  of  which  shall 

d   New  England  Railroad  Company  be  kept,  in  good  condition,  in  some  convenient 

that  it  may  issue  its  second-mortgage  place  and  manner  approved  by  the  Board  of 

the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  of  which  Railroad  Commissioners. 

0  are  to  go  to  make  the  exchange.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  County 
'emainder  to  be  used  in  laying  a  sec-  Commissioners  in  cases  where  a  highway  or 
:  and  in  providing  for  its  outstanding  townway  and  a  railroad  cross  each  other  may 

1  liabilities.  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
Id  Colony  Railroad  Company  may  missioners,  which  shall  have  the  same  power  in 
h  the  Boston,  Clinton,  Fitchburg  and  the  premises  that  the  County  Commissioners 
ford  Railroad  Company  on  such  terms  originally  had. 

jtions  and  with  such  guarantees  as  In  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  putting  its  rail- 
autnally  agreed  upon  by  their  stock-  road  in  the  best  condition  for  business,  the 
\nd  with  this  view  the  former  is  au-  State  is  to  expend  $250,000  in  adding  to  the 
to  purchase  and  hold  the  stock  of  the  double  tracking  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy 
e  name  of  the  united  corporation,  and  Greenfield  Railroad. 
U>  have  and  to  enjoy  all  the  franchises.  Any  city  or  town  may,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
rivileges,  property,  and  rights  of  those  voting  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  such  town 
it  is  to  be  formed,  to  be  known  as  or  city  to  the  preservation,  reproduction,  and 
Jolony  Railway  Company.  After  the  culture  of  forest-trees  for  the  sake  of  the  wood 
I  corporation  may  increase  its  capital  and  timber  thereon,  or  for  the  preservation  of 
>12,000,000,  the  money  secured  by  the  the  water-supply  of  such  town  or  city,  take  or 
le  new  stock,  which  may  be  $2,000,-  purchase  any  land  within  the  limits  of  such 
nount,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  town  or  city,  may  receive  donations  of  money 
ction  of  the  company's  debt,  and  to  or  land  for  the  said  purposes,  and  may  make  a 
don  of  additional  equipment  and  im-  public  domain  of  the  land  so  donated,  the  titles 
it  of  its  railroad  and  other  property,  thereof  to  be  vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
pany  may  lease,  by  the  agreement  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
i  the  stockholders  of  both  corpora-  town  or  city  in  which  such  land  is  situated, 
railroad,  franchise,  and  property  of  At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
River  Railroad  Company  for  such  there  is  to  be  established  an  agricultural  ex- 
time  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  periment  station  for  the  purposes  of  investigat- 
n.  The  company  may  take  land  in  mg  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  of  plants, 
>8ton  for  raising  its  track  over  the  and  of  trees;  the  history  and  habits  of  insects 
extension  of  D  Street,  and  at  Brain-  destructive  to  vegetation,  and  the  means  of 
Tiaking  and  maintaining  a  convenient  their  abatement ;  the  manufacture  and  compo- 
n  between  its  South  Shore  Branch  sition  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  fertilizers, 
ain  line.  to  determine  their  several  values  and  their 
stem  Railroad  may  increase  its  capi-  adaptability  to  different  crops  and  soils ;  the 
by  issuing  not  more  than  $5,000,000  values  of  forage,  grain,  and  root  crops  as  food 
of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  which  for  farm-animals ;  the  comparative  worth  of 
lesignated  as  preferred  stock,  which  green  and  of  dry  crops ;  and  the  adulteration 
lally  receive,  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  any  article  of  food  intended  for  the  use  of 
rporation,  not  more  than  $6  per  share,  men  and  animals. 

I  shall  be  issued  at  par  value  to  cancel  It  was  resolved  that  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
ts of  the  indebtedness  of  the  company,  cil  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  sepa- 
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rate  homoeopathic  treatment  of  insane  persons  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  P 

under  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  chaini 

shall  desire  such  treatment ;  and,  if  thej  shall  said  committee  on  the  part  of  the  He 

determine  that  it  is  desirable,  they  are  request-  Representatives,  the  Secretary,  Treasure 

cd  to  present  to  the  next  General  Court  some  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  CI 

practicable  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoi 

hospital  for  sucli  treatment,  for  which  any  va-  Representatives,  are  to  make  a  contra 

cant  premises  owned  by  the  State  may  be  ap-  the  execution  of  all  the  printing  for  th 

propriated.  eral  departments  of  the  goTernment  < 

Hereafter  savings-banks  and  institutions  for  Commonwealth  for  a  term  of  five  yean 

savings  may  invest  their  deposits  and  the  in-  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1882. 

come  derived  therefrom  in  the  legally  author-  A  person  who,  having  been  arrested 

ized  bonds  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  criminal  process,  is  required  to  furnish  si 

Michigan,  Indiana,  lllinois,Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  for  appearance  before  any  court  or  trl 

and  of  the  District  ofColumbia,  or  in  the  legally  tice,  may  in  place  thereof  give  a  persoi 

authorized  bonds  for  municipal  purposes  of  any  cognizance,  and  deposit  the  amount  < 

of  the  cities  in  the  aforesaid  States  and  the  ordered  with  the  court,  trial  justice,  or  i 

State  of  New  York,  which  has  at  the  date  of  trate  who  has  authority  to  take  the  re 

such  investment  more  than  fi tity  thousand  in-  zance. 

habitants,  and  whose  net  indebtedness  does  not  It  was  enacted  that  the  provisions  ( 

exceed  five  per  cent  'of  the  valuation  of  the  relating  to  the  qualification   and    adn 

taxable  property  therein ;  and  they  may  loan  to  practice  of  attorneys-at-law  shall  ap 

upon  the  note  or  notes  of  any  citizen  of  this  women. 

State,  with  a  pledge  as  collateral  of  any  of  the  To  harmonize  the  laws  governing  tt 

aforesaid  securities,  at  no  more  than  eighty  per  servance  of  legal  holidays  it  was  enacte 

cent  of  the  market  value  thereof.  when  Christmas  occurs  on  Sunday  th 

A  savings-bank  or  institution  for  savings  is  following  shall  be  a  legal  holiday, 

limited  in  its  investments  in  the  stock  of  any  Many  of  the  measures  upon   which 

one  bank  or  banking  association  to  three  per  time  was  spent,  and  which  were  quite  i 

cent  of  the  amount  of  its  deposits  at  the  time  of  portant  as  a  large  number  of  those  tba 

the  purchase  of  such  secnrities.  oecome  parts  of  the  public  statutes,  we 

At  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  jected,  while  others  were  referred  to  th 

final  settlement,  the  Commissioners  of  Savings-  General  Court. 

Banks  are  to  take  and  keep  all  the  books  and  pa-  Finances. — The  receipts   and   expens 

pers  of  insolvent  savings-banks  and  institutions  account  of  revenue  for  the  year  1882,  i 

for  savings,  including  those  of  the  receivers.  ing  cash  on  hand,  were : 

In  attempted  legislation  on  the  liquor-traffic    cash  m  the  Trea^unr.  Jann.rr  i,  ifS2 $^^^ 

the  failures  were  more  conspicuous  than  the    He veuue  receipts  daVinif  the  yW 8,09 

successes.     Most  noticeable  was  the  rejection  ^^^                                                 — — 

of  a  stringent  prohibitory  bill  which  the  House  Payments.  *. '. '. '.  *. '. '.  *. !  *. . !  *. '.  *. !  *. '. ".  *. ! '.  *. ! !  *.  *. ,',['. '.  '..^l^i 

threw  out  by  a  tie-vote  of  110  to  110,  all  but  ^                                               '       — ^ 

seven  of  its  members  being  accounted  for  either         ^®^^°"^  "^^  •^°°™^  ^'  ^®^ •^'« 

by  their  direct  assent  or  dissent,  or  by  their  The  comparative  results  for  the  yearj 

pairs.     There  were  also  negatived  measures  and  1881  are  as  foUow : 

providing  for  a  limit  to  the  number  of  licenses,     

for  increasing  the  price  of  such  licenses,  and     

for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  any  part  of  the    ordinary  expenses 

premises  on  which  a  license  is  exercised  for  Exceptional  expenses..*.'.'.' 

residential  purposes.    The  noticeable  measures  Totals 

that  became  laws  are  as  follow :  


1889. 


$1,667,935  40 
&.049,S86  68 


$6,717,812  08 


14 

$1,64 


$6.9S 


Every  common  victualer  holding  a  license  to        t     *u  *  •     i  j   i  ^.i. 

sell  liquors  must  keep  his  premises  closed  from  ,i°  *^^„"ST*K  w  '"       *    *^ 

twelve  o'clock  at  ni/ht  until  five  o'clock  in  the  ^!*^"  ?"L"  u rl^^?  lYf  '**'"^*^ 

morninir  Uommonwealtb  to  cities  and  towns,  etc. 

Tk«  »L.,f:«»  ^t  <.  i!»^...»  ♦„  .«ii  i:»„„.. should  be  deducted,  to  show  the  actn 

The  grantin?  of  a  1. cense  to  sell  liquors  on  ^      $2,275,892.99  in  1882,  an 

premises  within  fonr  hundred  feetofapnbho  ojQjoJrei   j_    looi      w7-»v  *t.        j  j 

School  on  the  same  street  is  prohibited.  243,487.51  in    1881      With  thes^  dedi 

The  tax  levy  fi.ed  upon  for  the  year  is  $2,-  |^*,*^«r*T«on  J««  ik'^I*  *^'**Vk\  V 

000,000,  an  amount  oi  $500,000  in  excess  of  '"  „\!!^:,^*io^^!*;^L!^KT;T,  *^*  ! 

that  assessed  and  collected  last  year  and  the  ?«f 'xliflrrf  inidf  Ai^r  . 

year  before,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Jf  ^'•.  ^''®  P"°<"Pal  expenses  of  the  ye« 

Commonwealth ;  this  increase  is  made  because  ^®^^  • 

of  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  the  deposits  in  %7ta««  rprrtSnt!!'*:::::::.-;:.:::::.::.''S 

savings-banks  and  institutions  for  savings  from  Executive  and  other  departments I 

three  fourths  of  one  per  cent  to  one  half  of  one  comm"Se«^  Pemberton  Square 

percent.  Printing !!!!!!.......!!!!!.!.!.!!!!!! 
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*i $8T,8M  73 

11*2.991  T« 

idlnjjB 4«,601  86 

al  departiiieot 62,487  03 

miUt&ry  aid,  iDclading  expenses  of  the 

doners 427.1  OB  69 

.  ordiDAry  and  exceptional 462,728  06 

try  and  correctional 819,886  78 

rainary  and  exceptional 148,766  06 

62,8«6  4S 

U  on  State- House 10,998  26 

rreenfield  Railroad  and  Uooaac  Tunnel  456,278  66 

$4,817,680  96 

amber  of  cities  and  towns  paying  State 
I  562;  that  of  the  persons  to  whom 
i  was  rendered  was  6,723,  of  which 
ere  invalid  pensioners,  591  wives  of 
pensioners,  2,882  widows  of  invalid 
?rs,  941  mothers  and  54  fathers  of 
pensioners.  The  namber  of  indigent 
and  sailors  aided  was  1,889.  The  Sar- 
tneral  examined  821  applicants  for 
d ;  the  total  payments  for  which  to 
1,  1883,  were  $17,868.81.  The  esti- 
)r  the  year  1888  are: 

t  department $208,600  00 

e  departments ?T.^,035  00 

449  40Q  00 

ries and  prisons 886^600  00 

military  aid 416,000  00 

iduding  January  payment,  1884 1 ,720,000  00 

spartment...   159,400  00 

al  department 28,000  00 

:;reenflcld  Railroad 660,282  00 

» 241,423  00 

»timated  expenditures. $4,682,940  00 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE. 

n  taxes,  net $475,000  00 

c  Uxes,net 490,644  00 

ink  tax 726,000  CO 

taxes  and  licenses,  including  Massa- 

Ho$pftal  Life-Ini<nrance  Compuy...  226,000  00 

on  life-insurance  companies 96,000  00 

nd  piHldlers 17,000  00 

>n  income 100,000  00 

I,  Women^B  Prison  and  Reform  School 

18,000  00 

t  fees  and  commissions 20,000  00 

towns  for  support  of  paupers 85,000  00 

ommissioners 17.786  00 

courts  of  insolvency 9,000  00 

nses 160.000  00 

1  liquora 1,000  00 

linln?  companies*  taxes 24,000  00 

Jreenfleli  Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tun- 

a^rer's  estimate) 276,000  00 

>ns 28,000  00 

!stimat4*d  rerenue $2,700,429  00 

ish  in  the  Treasury 1,798,988  82 

$4,494,862  82 

rerenne 4,494,862  83 

expenses,  as  ahore 4,682,940  96 

; $88,678  18 

.mount  of  State  tax  required  was  not 

d. 

ling  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 

%  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

ion  on  account  of  funds : 

ind,  January  1, 1882 $8,120318  14 

oringtheyear 16,462,916  19 

$19,688,228  82 

on  this  account. 17,148,826  40 

Ad,  January  1, 1888 $2,489,402  93 

7oi^  xxn. — 88    A 


The  cash  balance  as  shown  above  stands  to 
the  credit  of  the  following  funds : 

Troy  and  Oreeofleld  Railroad  Sinking  Fund. . . .  |498,204  86 

Bounty  Loan  Sinking  Fund 7o8,958  89 

Boston,  Hartford  and   Erie  Railroad  Sinking 

Fund 106,682  52 

Coast-Defense  Loan  Sinking  Fund 5,627  99 

War  Loan  Sinking  F*und 1S,817  70 

Prison  and  Hospital  Loan  Sinking  Fund 804,006  09 

Commissioners^  Tublic  Lands  Fund 81,^68  28 

Commonwealth  Flats  Improvement  Fuj:d 144.669  76 

Harbor  Compensation  Fund 49,680  92 

Income  Harbor  Compensation  Fimd 26,418  68 

Massachusetts  School  Fund 218,029  26 

Technical   Educational   Fund   Commonwealth 

Grant 106,676  86 

Income  Technical  Educational  Fund  Common- 
wealth Grant 8,579  26 

Income  Technical   EducationsJ   Fund  United 

SUtes  Grant   426  00 

Todd  Normal  School  Fund 1,860  00 

Income  MasPAchusett*  School  Fund 72,182  90 

Income  Todd  Normal  School  Fund 266  08 

Income  Rogers  Book  Fund 80  00 

Unclaimed  dividends   of  insolvent   insurance 

companies 6,221  72 

Savlngs-Bank  Trust  Fund 948  28 

12,489,402  92 

The  aggregate  net  indebtedness  of  municipal- 
ities in  Massachusetts  in  each  year  from  1871 
to  1881,  and  the  total  property  valuation,  were 
as  follow : 


TKARS. 


1871 

1872. 
1878. 
1674. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878, 
1879. 
18S0. 
1881. 


Valuation. 

Dtbt. 

11,497  851.666 

$89,421,298 

1,696.699.909 

4^22 1,746 

1,768,429,990 

f«,8S0,ll8 

1.881.601,166 

64,<104,069 

1.840,792,728 

71,784,006 

1,769,8^9.481 

72,166.156 

1.668,226,792 

72,049.685 

1,568,988,210 

6?,804.<)85 

1,529,521,014 

6T,7i;?,ft57 

1,584,756,802 

6S,51 2,927 

1,684,289,976 

65,408,691 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1888,  amounted  to  $32,399,464,  repre- 
sented by  $11,904,000  in  dollar  bond;*,  and 
£4,234,600  in  sterlings  of  the  value  of  $4.84 
to  the  pound-— $20,495,464. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  debt : 

BaihtMdkMni $17,816,767  60 

War  loans 10,496,667  80 

Fubhc  buUdlngs,  etc 4,199,866  60 

Total  as  above $82,611,680  90 

The  maturity  of  the  debt  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement : 


1894 $9,687,148  00 

1896 4,^55,687  26 

1896. 1,100,000  00 

1897. 520,000  00 

1900. 8,618,729  40 


1S83 $1,088,000  00 

1RS8 8,078,061  26 

18S9 8,159,881  80 

1890. 605,129  56 

1891 8,884,742  7t 

1898 l,0«i,000  00 

Tlie  amount  of  sinking  funds  January  1, 
1883,  was  $16,914,268.05,  an  increase  of  $2,- 
118,988.07.  Of  this  increase  $1,737,000  came 
from  the  exchange  of  the  stock  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion for  its  bonds;  $830,822.94  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  Corporation  for  its  bonds;  $48,757.93 
from  the  sale  of  lands ;  $62,040.60  from  trans- 
fers of  balances  of  accounts  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasurer ;  $9,087.91  from  the  income  of  the 
old  State-Prison,  and  the  balance  from  invest- 
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ments.  The  following  Btatement  shows  the 
coiidition  of  the  sinking  funds  and  other  re- 
sources  pledged  thereto  by  existing  laws : 

Troy  and  Greenfield  Hail  road  SlnUog  Fund.. .  $5,620,760  61 

Bounty  Loan  Sinking  Fund 5,&^U56  49 

Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Kallroad  Sinking 

Fund 8,059,242  87 

War  Loan  Sinking  Fund 1,000,000  00 

Coast-Defense  Sinking  Fund 867,827  99 

Prison  and  Hospital  Loan  Sinking  Fond 85S,366  09 

Add  market  value  in  excess  of  cost 500,000  00 

ToUl  sinking  ftinds $17,444,263  06 

^  Estimated  value  of  salable  Back  Bay  lands ....  800,000  00 
Unsettled  claim  agidnst  the  United  States,  es- 
timated   250,000  00 

Claim  against  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 

Company 100,000  00 

Land  in  Boston  Harbor,  cost  about 800,000  00 

Total  resources  for  payment  of  the  debt.  ..$18,894,268  05 

Total  debt  of  the  Commonwealth 82,51 1,6::0  90 

Eesouroes  pledged  for  its  payment 18,894,268  05 

Total  debt,  less  resonrces  pledged  for  Ita 
payment $18,617,417  85 

TRUST  rUNDS. 

Harbor  Compensation  Funds $149,630  92 

Massachusetts  School  Fund 2,711,268  26 

Technical  Educational  Fund,  Commonwealth 

Grant 141,575  25 

Technical   Educational  Fund,  United    SUtes 

Grant 219,000  00 

Todd  Normal  School  Fund 12.100  00 

Sogers  Book  Fund 1,000  00 

$3,284,569  48 
OTHZR  rCNDS. 

Commonwealth  Flats  Improvement  Funds. . . .  $294,659  76 

Commissioners'  PubUc  Lands  Fund 81,868  28 

Uncl^med  dividends  of  insolvent  insurance 

companies 6,221  72 

Savings-Bank  Trust  Fund 948  28 

Reform  School  Fund  in  hands  of  treasurer  of 

the  iustttution 88,062  60 

$421,255  49 

The  total  yalaation  of  the  State  in  1882  was 
$1,684,213,423,  of  which  $1,189,524,370  was 
real  estate,  and  $491,689,053  personal  property. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  valua- 
tion by  counties  in  1881  and  1882 : 


COUNTIES. 

1881. 

1889 

Barnstable 

$15,55.%2S6 
84,197,842 

108,294^'>17 
8,190,798 

162,413,423 
15,808,509 
60,758.228 
25.28:1,744 

868,986,018 

2^2,128 

89,424,009 

41,&97,'!«6 

685,321,125 

181,054,438 

$16.21 

B4»rk«hfre ,-.-,.,,.. 

S4,4< 

Bristol 

m,iM 

Dukes 

8,U 

Essex 

Wi,44 

Franklin 

Hampden 

ld,l: 
73,tf 

Hampshire 

2MI 

Midd'iesex 

2712 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

2,3 
90,» 

Plymouth 

44,S( 

Suffolk 

6»f 

Worcester. 

i35,s: 

Totals 

$1,648,289,976 

$1,6^^ 

Total  gain 

85,9: 

The  valnation  of  the  twenty-one 
the  State  was  as  follows : 


cide 


CITIES. 


1881. 


1^ 


Boston 

Brockton 

Lowell 

Worcester. . . . 
Cambridge . . . 
Fall  River.... 

Lawrrence 

Lynn 

Springfield . . . 

Salem 

New  Bedford. 

Somerville 

Holvoke. 

Chelsea 

Taunton 

Gloucester.... 

HaverhiU 

Newton 

Newburyport. 
Fitehburg.... 
Maiden 


Total  net  gain. 


$665,554,507 
6,876,427 
42,785,785 
42,606,589 
51,093,2.0 
89,650,761 
25349,410 
24,91-2,4184 
82.746,016 
23,767,679 
27,115,822 
27.569,100 
11,977,410 
1^76l,5■•^7 
15,547,611 
8.977,559 
111.787,088 
86,408.273 
7,535,456 
9,508.584 
10339,075 


$2S,« 


The  total  tax  levied  for  State,  coonty, 
city  or  town  purposes  in  1882  was  $26,090, 

The  166  savings-banks  of  the  State  report 
following  for  the  years  ending  October 
1881  and  1882: 


DETAILS. 


Number  of  open  accounts 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  deposits  during  year  preceding 

Amount  of  same 

Number  of  deposits  received  during  year,  of  and  exceeding  $800  at  one  time. 

Amount  of  same 

Number  of  withdrawals  daring  the  year 

Amount  of  same 

Number  of  accounts  opened  during  the  year 

Number  of  accounts  closed  during  the  year. 

Amount  of  surplus  on  hand 

Amount  of  guarantee  ftind 

Public  ftinds 

Loans  on  publi'S  ftinds 

Bank-stock 

Loans  on  bank-stock 

Deposits  in  bonks  bearing  Interest 

Kailroad  bonds. 

Invested  in  real  estate 

Real  estate  by  foreclosure 

Loans  on  mortgage  of  real  estate * 

Loans  to  counties,  cities,  and  towns 

Loans  on  personal  security 

Cash  on  hand 

Average  rate  of  ordinary  dividends  for  last  year. 

Aggregate  amount  of  earnings 

Aggregate  amount  of  ordinary  dividends 

Number  of  outstanding  loans  not  exceeding  $8,000 

Amount  of  same 

Annual  expenses  of  the  institutions 


1881. 

1888. 

USYmakM. 

IMbok 

788.951 

7* 

$280,444,479  10 

$241,31U 

615,514 

fi" 

$48,228,496  86 

$49.23M 

86,604 

• 

$20,758,979  6^ 

$19,7T8..'S 

419,959 

4 

$40,212,786  44 

$4431  &S 

118.SS1 

i: 

86.991 

1 

$4,890,600  67 

$5,082.4 

3341.062  85 

4,OJ7.i 

89,432,620  84 

86,15^,1 

1.658,780  00 

716.4 

8i987,671  02 

85300.S 

1,008,439  58 

1.117.1 

11.770,415  27 

12,90TJ 

7,8lKJ,403  05 

9.016.* 

8,546,908  85 

2,5*0^ 

8,052,450  79 

7,201,1 

82,518,068  04 

86^129. 

8,684.666  89 

9.298,: 

48.849,666  59 

66.92S. 

1,061,651  06 

1.060, 

4  per  cent. 
$12,285,345  85 

8  97p« 
$12,6i5. 

8,293,774  87 

8A«,: 

82.7n 

$84,020,584  95 

$36,198. 

617.672  51 

619, 
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rsTioB. — These  fignres,  taken  from  the 
)f  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
corporations  of  the  State,  show  their 
and  condition  each  year  from  1870  to 
clasive : 


Ho. 

AnMNmt  ot 
capital  paid  Id. 

Total  MM«i. 

Total 
UabiUtlM. 

ISl 

$89,010,227 

$56,999,878 

$18384,671« 

IH 

114.144,186 

162,202,782 

51,983,898* 

659 

122,570,028 

182,415,166 

60,186,S86* 

667 

181,2»3,840 

211,871,742 

78.966,286* 

724 

141,76U8U4 

228,528,526 

85,178.84S* 

72S 

140,4  5,253 

241,618,145 

248,520,268t 

758 

150,88BlU66 

249,601,076 

260,572,196+ 

752 

147,665.201 

244,059,994 

2:2,772,760+ 

780 

140,859,564 

231,427,815 

240,776,897+ 

742 

142.429,708 

281,638,644 

240,701,081+ 

U\ 

148.605,224 

242,1*98,175 

251.868,058+ 

s;8 

16 1,027.1 22 

278,53b306 

287,019,164+ 

S72 

166,751,898 

295,592,412 

803,090,568t 

YEARS. 

Stock. 

N«td«bu 

1877 

$118,170,201  03 
119,045,229  92 
11 8,890,988  88 
118,788,871  58 
122,155,614  12 
122,976,262  26 

$52,914,826  15 

1878 

52,646.056  24 

1879 

55,765.418  06 

IbbO 

59,172,520  26 

18S1 

64,650,890  76 

1882 

71,918,806  00 

The  total  gross  income  for  the  year  was 
$40,846,870.20,  an  increase  of  $3,081,974.27,  or 
8*1  per  cent.  The  following  shows  the  figures 
for  four  years : 


TEARS. 

OroM  incom*. 

Inoma*. 

1879 

$80,812,964  54 
85.140,874  77 
87,7(>4,8l>5  88 
40,^46,370  10 

$1,269,966  78 

1880 

4.827.410  28 

1881 

2,624,021  06 

1882 

8,081,974  2T 

OSS  of  property  and  life  in  the  Glonces- 
iries  during  1882  was  greater  than  for 
two  years  combined,  and  largely  in 
>f  any  previous  year  since  1876,  with 
option,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
;able: 


V««tli. 

Toaa. 

ValM. 

Innimnes. 

UrM. 

27 

1,095-46 

$150,000 

$116,222 

212 

8 

722-88 

4&,CK)0 

22,000 

89 

18 

907-57 

64,794 

49.067 

66 

29 

1,808  86 

111,056 

90.582 

249 

7 

800-44 

21,000 

1^972 

62 

8 

611*51 

81.000 

20.498 

66 

18 

948  74 

79,700 

64,460 

115 

reported  that  the  aggregate  losses  in 
ng  business  from  Gloucester  from  1880, 
le  Georges  fisheries  began,  up  to  April 

have  been  2,351  lives,  and  428  vessels, 
It  $1,862,710. 

the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
I    Commissioners,  it  appears  that  the 

of  roads  in  the  State  was  increased 
the  year  ending  September  80,  1882, 
nilding  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles, 
il  mileage  is  2,778  of  main  line  and 
s,  of  which  750  miles  is  double  track, 
ease  in  double  track  is  sixty-five  miles. 
"ease  in  track  was  108  miles.  The  av- 
St  of  standard-gauge  roads  is  returned 
67.18  per  mile ;  the  cost  of  equipment 

operated  averages  $6,211.81 — making 
rage  cost  of  a  standard-gauge  road, 
lipment,  $65,978.49.  The  cost  of  nar- 
ge  roads  averages  $29,873.23  per  mile, 
D18.62  per  mile  additional  for  equip- 
^eturns  were  received  from  sixty-seven 
ions,  an  increase  of  two.  The  aggre- 
»ita]  stock  was  $122,976,262.26,  an  in- 
»f  $820,648.14.  The  net  debt  of  the 
es — the  gross  debt  less  cash  assets — 
)  to  $71,918,806,  an  increase  of  $7,062,- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cash  assets  of 
-ailroad  companies  of  the  State  have 
i  to  the  amount  of  $2,848,006.23.  The 
for  the  last  six  years  are  as  follow : 

*  Not  IndudinfT  cnpfUl. 

+  lodadiDg  capital  and  reserres. 


The  total  expenses — including  rents  paid — 
of  all  the  corporations  amounted  to  $29,944,- 
167.15,  an  increase  of  $2,881,522.92.  The  net 
income  was  $10,902,202.95,  being  an  increase 
of  $200,451.85.  The  passenger  earnings  were 
$19,567,274.71,  an  increase  of  $2,238,779.28 
over  the  year  1881,  wlien  they  amounted  to 
$17,828,495.48.  The  freight  earnings  were 
$19,527,094.54,  an  increase  of  $919,287.15,  or 
nearly  5  per  cent  over  tiiose  of  last  year,  which 
amounted  to  $18,607,807.89.  The  local  pas- 
senger earnings  were  $12,679,634.51,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,860,702.85  over  the  figures  of  last 
year,  which  were  $11,818,931.66.  The  through 
passenger  earnings  were  $5,162,821.42,  an  in- 
crease of  $564,543.56  over  the  amount  for  last 
year,  which  was  $4,597,777.86.  The  express, 
mail,  and  other  earnings  included  in  total  pas- 
senger earnings,  as  given  above,  amounted  to 
$1,725,318.78,  being  an  increase  of  $813,532.- 
82,  this  item  having  been  in  1881,  $1,411,785.- 
96.  The  local  freight  earnings  were  $9,955,- 
675.74,  an  increase  of  $882,388.85.  Through 
freight  was  $9,408,552.43,  an  increase  of  $51,- 
824.63.  The  income  from  all  other  sources  of 
the  freight  dep.<irtment  amounted  to  $162,866.- 
87,  as  against  $177,292.70,  a  decrease  of  $14,- 
426.88. 

The-  total  passenger  mileage  was  892,821,- 
207;  total  freight  mileage,  1,130,070,652.  The 
increase  of  passenger  mileage— or  passengers 
carried  one  mile — for  the  year  amounts  to  108,- 
898,446.  The  increase  of  freight  mileage,  or 
tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile,  amounts  to 
49,267,856.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  55,868,694,  showing  an  increase  of 
6,034,203  over  the  previous  year.  The  whole 
number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  was  19,061,- 
164,  as  against  17,971,072,  showing  an  increase 
of  1,090,092  tons. 

The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  was  $6,- 
271,189.86,  a  decrease  of  $16,726.96  over  last 
year.  Of  the  sixty-six  corporations,  thirty-six 
paid  dividends  varying  from  2  to  10  per  cent. 
The  following  sliows  the  amount  paid  in  divi- 
dends by  all  the  corporations  for  ten  years, 
with  the  percentage  to  capital  stock,  and  also 
the  amount  of  interest  paid : 
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TEARS. 

AmoBBt  ot 
dlvidMid*. 

Parent, 
capital  ttock. 

latmrtpald. 

18T2-*78 

$7,280,456  OS 

684 

$1,846,783  16 

1873-'74 

6.988,170  85 

6-11 

2,791J572  28 

1874-'7ft 

6,788,C70  98 

6-97 

8,152,862  45 

1875-^76 

8,858,509  49 

4-95 

8,704.698  88 

1876-^7 

5.429,188  81 

4-60 

8,487,026  53 

1S77-'7S 

6,5^9,927  40 

4-68 

8,126,925  84 

187^^79 

5,264,431  78 

4-30 

8.172,990  69 

187a-'80 

5,987.718  64 

605 

8.423,752  25 

189l»-'Sl 

6,287,863  82 

5- 15 

8,748,292  66 

1881-'82 

6,2n,ld9  86 

5-10 

4,291,222  69 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed 
reaches  a  total  of  27,403,  showing  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  1,880.  The  whole  number  em- 
ployed by  all  corporations  making  returns  to 
the  board  ia  80,904. 

The  tabulated  statement  of  accidents  shows 
that  the  whole  number  of  persons  injured  was 
414,  or  one  less  than  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  number,  only  27  were  passengers,  against 
42  in  1881.  The  number  killed  was  163,  against 
184  the  previous  year.    The  number  of  em- 

Eloy6s  injured,  not  fatally,  was  142 ;  the  num- 
er  killed  was  56.    The  corresponding  num- 
bers for  1880-'81  were  128  and  72. 

The  number  of  trespassers  killed  during  the 
year  was  75,  and  the  number  of  injured  and 
not  killed  was  57.  Of  the  whole  number,  109 
were  walking,  standing,  or  lying  on  the  track, 
and  23  were  unlawfully  riding  on  the  cars. 
Among  the  number  killed,  7  are  reported  as 
suicides.  The  number  injured  at  highway  cross- 
ings was  54,  of  whom  21  were  killed.  Of  the 
54,  29  were  injured  at  crossings  guarded  by 
gates  or  flags,  and  25  at  unguarded  crossings. 

The  amount  of  damages  paid  in  ten  years  by 
the  eight  roads  of  standard  gauge  terminating 
in  Boston  is  $1,211,587.10,  nr  an  average  of 
more  than  $120,000  annually.  This  was  ex- 
clusive of  all  damage  to  freight  or  rolling  stock, 
and  of  legal  expenses  attending  suits. 

Gubernatorial  Recommendations. — Gov- 
ernor Butler,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
recommends  the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting.    He  says : 

1  beliove  in  such  a  tax  as  a  duty  of  tho  citizen,  but 
not  as  a  qualification  to  his  suflTrage.  Every  man 
ought  to  pay,  according  to  bis  ability,  his  just  sharo 
of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  ^vernment  which 
protects  himself,  his  family,  and  his  property,  and 
which  affords  the  means  of  education  to  his  children. 
But  the  penalty  for  non-payment  should  not  be  dis- 
franchiseincut  and  loss  of  citizenship ;  that  is  too  se- 
vere, and  in  all  civilized  countries  Is  only  attached  to 
the  hii;hest  crlmas. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  every  election,  and  by  his  vote  to  pive  his  assent  to 
the  laws  which  may  be  passed  by  his  chosen  repre- 
sentative;  for  all  governments  derive  their  **just 
powers  from  the  assent  of  the  governed." 

This  duty  of  a  freeman  was  enforced  by  our  fathers 
in  the  earliest  colony  time.  In  IfiGO  towns  in  Massa- 
cbusett;*  passed  and  enforced  the  following  by-law  : 

"  It  is  likewise  ordered  that  if  any  man  who  is 
warned  to  any  town  meetinor  be  not  tlicre  when  he  is 
called,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  Ctd.  If  lie  come  not  at 
all,  I'Srf.  Nor  shall  any  depart  without  leave,  upon 
the  like  penalty." 

How  different  are  the  provisions  of  law  now  by 
which  the  State  practically  offers  a  bounty  of  from 


one  to  two  dollars  to  any  citizen  who  will  staj 
from  town  meeting  I 

Let,  therefore,  a  nominal  poll-tax  for  State  pi 
be  assessed  as  now  on  the  polls  of  the  citizei 
then,  if  any  citizen  chooses  to  pay  it,  by  do! 
duty  as  a  citizen  by  voting,  let  that  act  be  a  dL 
and  payment  of  such  tax. 

That  would  be  a  payment  **  in  kind"  by  ti 
man  doing  his  duty  as  our  fathers  required  hii 
it,  by  fining  him  ir  he  did  not  attend  town  n 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

He   also   recommends  amendments 
registration  lavirs  making   registration 
and  that  all  ballots  be  inclosed  in  self- 
envelopes  of  the  same  size,  quality,  and 
to  be  furnished  by  the  State.    On  the  r 
suffrage  for  women  he  says : 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  that  right  is  giv( 

by  the  Constitution  of  the  .United  States. 

decision  of  the  courts,  I  am  overruled  in  mv  a 

this  subject,  but  not  in  my  convictions.    It  i 

)eriment  in  our  government  which  never  hi 

lere  praotioallv  tried.     For,  although  womeo 

owed  to  vote  ^>r  a  single  class  of  municipal 

yet  there  are  so  many  restrictions  and  impo 

thrown  around  it,  that  no  woman  with  a  prop 

of  self-respect  ou^ht  to  allow  herself  to  pass  i 

the  ordeal  to  attam  a  useless  privilege 'ol  voti 

invidiously.     This,  I  believe.  Is  the  esteem  i) 

it  is  held  Sy  a  majority  of  the  most  estimable 

of  the  Commonwealth. 

Women  can  not  be  permitted  to  vote  in  th 
mon wealth,  by  our  Constitution,  for  national 
oflioers  (except  for  presidential  elector.-*)  if  i 
were  changed}  but  they  may  vote,  if  the  law 
vides,  in  municipal  elections. 

While  this  experiment  ought  to  be  fully  mi 
it  can  not  be  so,  as  we  have  seen,  without  a  c 
tional  amendment.  To  make  that  amcndmen 
take  three  years.  If  the  experiment  should  I 
to  be  an  unfortunate  one,  it  would  take  tlire 
more  to  restore  the  constitutional  provision. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  the 
ment  can  most  advantageously  bo  tried,  anc 
same  time,  without  any  possibility  of  miscliic 
a  question  which,  in  ray  mind,  will  be  dctern 
whether  women  should  have  tho  ballot,  and 
w^hether  the  majority  of  women  of  this  C( 
wealth  desire  to  vote.  This  b  averred  on 
side,  and  denied  on  the  other ;  but  certain  it  i 
great  body  of  intelligent  women  of  the  C( 
wealth  dc'sire  to  vote  they  will  have  the  vot 
believe  that  fact  being  known,  no  just  man  wc 
pose  it.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  law  be 
allowing  women  to  vote  under  the  same  rejr 
a.s  men  in  municipal  elections,  which  law  sb 
effect  when  it  shall  be  accepted  by  a  miyoritj 
women  votincf  at  some  general  election. 

Objection  has  been  made  tliat  women  do  no 
to  vote  because  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  jco 
ward-rooms  and  voting-places.  To  obviate  I 
jection,  and  to  pfet  a  lull  and  fair  e.vpressioi 
women  upon  tliis  Question,  whether  tney  wil 
and  exercise  the  rignt  of  voting,  I  would  susy 
the  women  above  twenty-one  .•'honld  be  rcg 
the  place,  by  number,  or  other  sufi&cieut  de» 
of  residence,  forminar  a  part  of  tlie  registnr,  a 
every  woman  may  deposit  her  vote,  inciors< 
her  name  and  place  or  residence  in  her  owi 
writincr,  in  the  post-oiBce,  or  in  some  proper  I 
vided  for  the  purpose,  addresi^ed  to  the  proper 
of  election  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  tlie) 
within  ten  days  before  such  general  election,  t 
time  the  officers  of  election  may  open,  exami 
compare  the  ballots  with  the  re  jistry  list*,  anc 
count,  and  declare  the  votes  as  in  other  cases. 

Other,  recommendations  are,  that  el 
day  be  made  a  legal  holiday,  and  that  the 
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»  foreigners  be  not  restricted  to  the  For  Governor,  Charles  Almy,  of  New  Bed- 

nd  Superior  Courts.    He  also  re-  ford  ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Blackmer, 

of  Springfield;   Secretary  of  State,  Solomon 

ire  verr  many  more  offioers  and  salaried  F.  Root,  of  Douglas;  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 

jmploy'^8  in  the  Commonwealth  than  are  General,  T.  J.  Lothrop,  of  Taunton ;  Auditor, 

do  Its  business.  ^^^           uite  one  half  JoJ^ft^^^an  Buck,  of  Harwich  ;   Attorney  Gen- 

he  ^i<S'forwL^^mp^tent''i^^^  ^^^i  Samuel  M.  Fairfield,  of  Maiden, 

lined  to  do  the  same  work,  or  which  are  The  platform  adopted  is  as  follows : 

icr  like  business  by  employe™  in  the  jgew/rerf,  That  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  prohibi- 

tion  has  there  been  more  genuine  cause  for  rejoicing 

riewing  the  subject  of  education,  he  at  tlie  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  respecting 

the  enormous  evils  of  the  ]iquor-traffic,  as  indicatea 

,.,,       x.    A.      *.!.       i..  by  the  multiplicity  of  expedients  resorted  to  in  efforts 

tions  which  I  niake  from  these  facts  are :  ^  ^nder  the  business  less  desreputable. 

e  have  schools  lor  special  classes  which  J^esolced,  That  any  party,  however  honored  in  the 

or  general  school  funds,  which  should  be  p^st  if  it  tave  no  iSngcr  a  leading  issue  to  present 

t  all  alike,  py  wr  U)o  much.  ^n^l  ^^^  ^^j^^  j^g  ^ork,  has  no  longer  a  claim  upon 

le  salanes  of  the  pnncipals  m  most  of  the  the  suffrages  of  the  reople,  and  has  no  right  to  Uve ; 

3la,  teachers,  and  supervisors  are  very  according  to  precedent  it  ought  to  be  supeiwded. 

than  they  ought  to  be.    Or,  to  use  other  j^esolZl,  That  cverv  party  ou^ht  tol>c  judged  by 

>ress  my  meanm^,  higher  than  other  like  the  Poundnese,  the  miigmtude,  and  the  moral  weipKt 

ITS,  and  higher  than  the  sum  for  which  of  its  principles,  and  \U^  honest  purpose  to  apply  them 

1  services  could  be,  and  are,  obtained,  faithfully  to  the  wants  of  socicly. 

ihines  do  nse,  but  rarely  or  never  lower ;  Jiaolced,  That  we  challenge  the  naming  of  any  issue 

er  the  salanes  the  more  surely  this  rule  j^  grand  in  its  moral  significance,  or  so  demonstrably 

^  ,     ^      -         ,      ,     .  practical  in  its  relation  to  the  dec^^est  wants  of  our 

5  not  true  of  the  teachers  m  the  lower  t'ommonwealth  and  our  nation,  as  that  which  consti- 

hom  more  than  84  per  cent  are  women,  tutcs  the  central  principle  of  our  party  platform, 

es,  m  comparison,  are  by  far  too  low,  be-  Boohed,  That  the  royal  right  of  suffrage,  the  sa- 

avo  wen.  only  44  per  cent  ol  the  salaries  ercd  ballot,  ought  not  upon  futile  pretext  any  longer 

bcheve  that  the  best  teachers  are  wanted  to  be  directed  to  channels  where  no  bsue  is  and  no 

tj  grade  schools,  and  that  a  woman  who  moral  principle  pcrtaming  to  our  cause  holds  swav, 

occs-Hfully  such  schools  does  the  mobt  ser-  but  should,  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women,  by  cfi- 

State,  and  ought  to  be  correspondmgly  yect  methods  give  expression  to  solemn  protest  agumst 

^'  the  wrong  and  advocacy  of  the  right, 

liter  the  children  of  the  whole  people  are  Befohed,  That  an  mtelligent  review  of  the  past  fif- 

ith  opportunities  to  have  the  nidimcnts  at  teen  years  should  satisfy  every  lover  of  the  cause  of 

education,  such  as  wUl  best  fit  tliem  for  prohibition  that  State  officers,  however  excellent  in 

18  they  must  occupy— and  the  statistics  reputation  and  professed  principle  (though  they  serve 

I  +  per  cent  of  them  have  gone  from  school  a^  a  decoy  for  tne  votes  of  temperance  men),  can  not 

nations  ill  life  at  the  ago  of  fifteen— should  be  relied  upon  for  securing  temperance  legislation  in  a 

tranches  of  education  bo  given  to  any,  and  paity  that  handles  our  cause  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
,  equally  to  all,  only  so  far  as  they  can 

M  ithin*the  limits  of  proper,  nay,  geuer-  Later  in  the  same  month  the  Greenback  State 

I-  Convention  met  in  the  same  city,  and  nominated 

ay  views  in  another  nhrase :  as  a  proven-  Benjamin  F.  BuUer  for  Governor,  with  a  f uU 

crism  and  crime,  to  fit  our  people  lor  suf-  04  /   «.•  u  f 

1  the  educational  force  of  the  State,  edii-  ^^^f  tiCKCt.          .     ^          ^              .                ,., 

18C8  up  to  a  certain  necessary  point.    The  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  like- 

^c  will  and  ought  to  educate  themselves  wise  in  Boston  on  the  19th  of  September,  and 

higher  point.       ^     ,      ,    .      .         ,  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 

iko  the  common Ibnd and  give  it  to  the  benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Lowell;   Lieutenant- 

e  it  expended  m  such  a  manner  that  all  t;^»j«*"»"      •         ,  ^'  X                  »    ^  t».^^  n  n 

laliy  enjoy  its  advantages,  and,  above  all.  Governor,  bamnel  W.  Bowerman.  of  Fittsfield ; 

:pcndituro  an  economical  one,  and  not  pav  Secretary  of  State,  David  N.  Skillinga,  of  Win- 

\  to  the  teachers  of  the  many,  and  high  chester  ;    Treasurer,    William   A.  Hodges,  of 

lie  teacJicrs  of  the  few.  Quincy ;   Auditor,  John  B.  Sweeney,  of  Law- 

!ie  branches  taught  in  the  primary  schools  J*_          a**^-^^,,  r'^««««i   r'^^««/^  i?  v^-..^   ^4 

fically  to  spcllimr,  readingfwrituiff,  gram-  I^nce ;  Attorney-General,  George  F.  Verry,  of 

ctic,  geography,  history —preferably  of  the  Worcester. 

i% — and  require  that  tnose  shall  be'  taught  It  put  forth  the  following  platform : 

me  system,  to  the  same  grade  of  scholars,  f^Yia  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  in  convention  a»- 

ommon  school   m   the    Commonwealth,  gcmbled,  believing  that  the  time  has  lully  come  when 

cholar  can  show  by  an  examination  that  ^^^^.  ^^^^^  reforms  of  government  should  be  boldly 

ounded  m  the  elementary  English  branch-  undertaken,  invito  the  co-operation  of  all  liberal  and 

him  be  admitted  to  .a  school  of  higher  progressive  citizens  in  the  good  work  of  initiating  a 

1 J  v^tT'""^  ^""'i  "^^^^^'^l  purposes  *,^^     u^-^l  departure,  alike  m  Uie  State  and  inUie 

jht,  book-keepmg,  algebra,  geometry  the  „^^i^*~  ^j,^  shall  resolJitely  discard  dead  issues  and 

f  the  Latm  and  French  languages,  chem-  eourajreously  grapple  with  the  live  issues  that  have 

ics,  with  natural  philosophy  ma  rudi-  ^  ^     been  postponed,  and  we  offer  to  them,  as  a 

ee ;  and  there  a  common-school  education  ^intform  worthy  of  their  acceptance  and  support,  the 

following  declaration  of  principles.    We  assert — 

DoNTENTioys. — Early  in  Angnst  the  l.  The  supremacy  of  the  nation,  witliin  oonstitu- 

Q  State  Convention  was  held  in  Bos-  tional  limits,  and  the  integrity  of  the  St«te-an  indis- 

7  ninA    nifiaa  anA  f/^wna  Kmnrrfar^  solublc  Uuiou  of  indcstructible  States.    Thc  Constitu- 

r-nine   cities  and  towns  bcmg  rep-  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^jl  .^,  amendmente  strictlv  construed  and 

•y  one  hundred  and  nity-nve  dele-  lovally  obeved  form  the  basis  and  safeguard  alike  and 

e  following  nomuiations  were  made :  equally  of  the  just  authority  of  the  tedend  Govern- 
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ment,  and  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  local  ffovem- 
ment  in  the  several  Stales  of  the  Union— by  which  we 
form  a  sovereign  nation  of  inviolate  and  inviolable 
States. 

2.  Equal  rights,  equal  powers,  equal  burdens,  equal 
privileges,  ond  equal  protection  by  law  under  tlie 
government  for  every  citizen  of  the  republic,  without 
Rmitation  of  race,  or  sex,  or  property  qualification, 
whethar  it  bo  by  a  tax  on  property  or  a  poll-tax  on 
persons. 

8.  Impartial  freedom  of  the  ballot— North  as  well  as 
South,  Ea-t  as  well  as  West— and  the  abolition  of  all 
law»,  whotlier  on  the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts 
or  of  Ml:i8isdippi,  aimed  at  the  unequal  lunitation  of 
the  H^ht  of  suffrage  and  the  partial  withholdiug  of  the 
sacred  and  fundamental  right  of  representation. 

i.  Hon  est  and  economic  expenditures  of  the  public 
money  in  State  and  nation,  and  in  such  ways  and  for 
such  purposes  only  a.s  are  manit'estly  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  demanded  by  public  necessity  and 
clearly  sanctioned  by  constitutional  authority.  .  .  . 

7.  A  thorough  and  immediate  reform  of  the  tariff. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sanctions  tax- 
ation, whetlier  by  excise,  impost,  or  customs,  to  the 
amount  of  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  in  war  or  peace,  to  which  all  its  reve- 
nues must  be  limited.  Tne  national  expenditures  are 
now  so  great  that  all  proper  protection  can  be  given 
to  American  interests,  American  industries,  and 
American  labor  within  those  limits.  Therefore,  we 
call  upon  Congress  so  to  reform  the  present  war  taxes 
that  hundreds  of  millions  may  not  oe,  as  now,  need- 
lessly extracted  from  the  earnings  of  our  people,  to 
lie  in  the  Treasury  as  a  temptation  to  wicked  and  reck- 
less appropriations  for  extravagant  public  buildings 
and  useless  and  wasteful  nver  and  harbor  bills.  Tlmt 
no  taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  the  necessiries  of  life  or 
upon  the  raw  material  which  is  not  found  or  produced 
in  our  country.  That  the  tariff  shall  bo  so  judiciously 
adjusted  that  American  commerce  shall  be  fostered, 
and,  above  nil,  American  labor  elevated  and  amplv  re- 
warded. We  atlirm  that  all  these  results  can  be  f'ully 
realized  under  a  tariff  limited  in  amount  to  a  sum  no- 
oessary  and  adequate  for  revenue. 

8.  Reduction  of  extravagant  State  expenditures 
with  the  direct  taxation  necessary  to  sastam  them — 
which,  under  the  continuous  rule  of  one  party  in 
power  for  more  than  seventeen  years  since  the  war,  has 
steadily  increased  year  by  year,  until  in  the  year  1831, 
by  direct  taxation,  the  enormous  sum  of  five  millions 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cent-*  ($5,343,- 
884.25)  has  been  drawn  from  the  ciamings  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  addition  to  a  State  tax  of  one  million 
and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,500,000)^  and 
in  the  year  1882,  by  the  addition  of  a  half  million 
($500,000)  to  one  of  the  direct  State  taxes,  the  vast 
sum  of  seven  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  ($7,343,884.25)  is  impose^l  upon  the 
people  of  this  State,  or  more  than  four  dollars  to  each 
man^  woman,  and  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  We 
re^mre,  therefore,  amendments  of  the  laws  by  which 
this  immense  burden  shall  be  reduced ;  and,  further, 
that  all  taxation  shall  be  so  levied  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  escape 
taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  the  wrong  of 
the  many ;  and  that  all  taxation  shall  be  an  equal 
burden  upon  all  men. 

9.  No  sumptuarv  laws,  infringing  sacred  rights  of 
personal  liberty.  No  double  nor  any  unequal  taxa- 
tion. No  partial  enforcement  of  the  laws.  No  class 
lep^islation.  These  ore  axioms  of  Democracy,  domi- 
nant always  in  its  faith  and  practice.  In  this  day  of 
giant  monopolies,  powerful  corporations,  and  concen- 
trated wealth  seeking  to  subsidize  every  fonotion  of 
Government  to  their  own  exclusive  benefit,  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  Massachusetts  proclaim  their  principles 
anew,  in  behalf  of  labor  and  all  its  interests,  in  benalf 
of  the  laboring  masses  and  all  tlicir  rights,  to  the  end 


that  this  Government  may  be  and  maiy  continue  to 
be  the  *^  people's  government,"  as  the  fathers  ot  tLe 
republic  aesignod  and  intended. 

The  Republican  State  Ck)DYentioD  assembled 
in  Worcester  on  the  20th  of  September,  21 
cities  and  828  towns  being  represented  bj 
1,287  delegates.  Only  three  towns  were  no- 
represeuted.  The  following  is  the  ticket 
nominated :  For  Governor,  Robert  R.  Bishop, 
of  Newton;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver 
Ames,  of  Easton;  for  Secretary,  Henry  B. 
Peirce,  of  Abington  ;  for  Treasurer,  Daniel  A. 
Gleason,  of  Medford ;  for  Auditor,  Charles  R. 
Ladd,  of  Springfield;  for  Attorney-Geoenl, 
Edgar  J.  Sherman,  of  Lawrence. 

The  following  resolutions  with  others  were 
adopted  as  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  of  the  State : 

We  con^tulate  the  country  that  a  sound  busiDesi 
and  financial  policy  in  national  legislation  has  seonred 
an  extension  of  the  present  excellent  banking  sv«tem, 
giving  to  the  people  a  currency  convenient,  unifoniL 
elastic  in  volume,  of  equal  value  in  all  the  States,  and 
absolutely  safe  from  loss  in  the  hands  of  the  holder. 

We  unqualifiedly  condemn  all  dishonesty  and  frtod 
in  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  demand  that  in  erei/ 
locality  in  the  United  States  a  Iree  ballot  and  a  &ir 
count  shall  be  absolutely  secured  to  every  qualified 
voter.  The  work  of  the  Republican  party  can  not 
cease  till  that  result  is  accomplished,  and  to  no  other 
party  can  so  high  a  duty  be  safely  intrusted.  We, 
therefore,  express  our  admiration  of  the  resolotc 
action  of  the  Republicans  of  the  national  Hoiwx  rf 
Representatives  in  the  decision  of  election  cases,  de- 
spite the  factious  and  indefensible  resistance  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  its  not  unusual  enoourogcmeot  of 
tissue- ballot  and  other  frauds. 

By  the  rapid  payment  of  the  national  debt  and  the 

Ct  reduction  in  annual  interest  charges,  made  bf 
3st  and  able  management  of  the  finances  (resulti 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world),  aod  by 
reason  of  the  consequent  restoration  of  confidence  ind 
revival  of  business,  a  large  surplus  is  accumulating  in 
the  Treasurj',  above  all  possible  requirements  for  the 
defrayal  of'  ordinair  expenses,  for  discharsre  of  the 
matured  debt  and  interest,  and  for  the  liberal  dis- 
bursemenUt  to  pensioners.  It  is  clearly  the  dutv  o» 
Congress  to  act  speedily  to  reduce  taxation  in  all  its 
forms,  and  so  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people 
More  revenue  than  is  needed  for  the  public  usee  the 
Government  should  not  take.  An  overflowing  Tretf- 
ury  offers  tempting  inducement  and  plausible  exciwe 
for  inordinate  expenditure.  To  accomplish  Kuch  re- 
duction  we  believe  in  a  prompt  revision  of  the  ttnff, 
but  we  inswt  that  in  that  revision  tlie  principle  of  di«- 
crimination  for  the  protection  and  encouracement  of 
American  industries  and  labor  shall  be  adhered  to, 
and  such  an  adjustment  of  details  made  that  relief 
shall  come  where  most  needed,  and  the  importsnt 
interests  involved  be  not  recklessly  disturbed. 

We  unje  upon  the  fiivorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  com 
and  currency  at  par  with  ^Id,  the  standard  of  W 
commercial  world,  and  to  bnng  the  silver  dollar  to  to 
equivalency  in  value  with  the  gold  coinage ;  to  in- 
crease American  commerce  and  onoouras^  Amenctn 
shipping  and  ship-building,  and  to  secure  a  more  ex- 
tended market  for  the  products  of  our  indu:«tries;  to 
provide,  and  within  proper  limitations,  in  support  of 
the  common-school  system  throughout  the  country; 
to  inaugurate  and  continue  a  wise,  just,  and  huminj 
policy  toward  the  Indians;  to  vindicate  the  rigbt»ol 
American  citizenship  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  work  of  reforming  the  civil  service  which  ▼«» 
commenced  by  the  Kepublican  party,  and  in  fiivorpi 
which  it  alone  stands  committed  in  declaration  and  in 
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are  of  pTtcticOf  is  becoming  more  gODerally 
i  as  of  panunount  importance  and  essential 
rnrity  and  permanence  of  our  institutions, 
iiscnminate  censure  of  our  civil  servants  is 
m^ust,  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  pres- 
D  are  confessedly'  grave.  Merit,  not  patron- 
be  the  basis  of  official  tenure.  As  initia- 
c»raplete  remedy,  we  earnestly  demand  such 
I  concerning  the  subordinate  offices  as  shall 
the  following  provisions : 
ointments  shall  be  made  only  upon  open,  im- 
ractical  tests  of  tlic  fitness  of  applicants,  giv- 
referencc  to  persons  disabled  m  the  military 
lervice  of  the  country. 

removals  shall  be  made  without  caase,  or  for 
masons,  or  for  failure  to  perform  partisan  ser- 

irior  qualifications  and  real  merit  dcmon- 
1  the  actual  pcrlbrmance  of  duty  shall  con- 
e  t)est  title  to  continuance  and  promotion  in 

iiesitatingly  disapprove  of  any  system  of  po- 
easmentd  or  demands  for  contributions  under 
s  or  implied  tlireat  of  removal  fhom  office  as 

for  non-compliance,  or  under  any  other  prc- 
ever.  The  salary  of  the  officeholder  L*  his 
don  for  services,  not  a  fund  subject  to  droll 

uses.     And  we  go  further.     Free  govem- 

be  maintained  only  when  the  convictions 
e  of  the  voter  find  expression  in  his  ballot, 
led  b^'  fear  or  purchase.  Wo  view  with  seri- 
thension  the  growing  tendency  of  the  times 
[>rrupting  expenditures  of  money  to  control 
>ns  and  elections  to  the  public  omces.  The 
IT  institutions  is  extreme.  Open  bribery  in 
9  halls  is  not  more  dangerous  or  culpaole. 
prompt  and  thorough,  is  demanded  by  every 
tion  of  safety. 

3g  with  satisfaction  tlie  salutary  enactments 
tc  Legislature  for  the  reformation  of  the  elec- 
,  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  every  legal 

humane  assistance  to  the  needy  poor,  for  a 
[table  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  laborer,  and  for 
icement  of  the  material,  moral,  social,  and 
al  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  wo  invite 
t  and  candid  consideration  of  all  propositions 
temperance  and  good  order,  for  equal  rights 
e  irrespective  of  sex,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ndustnr,  frugality,  contentment,  and  pros- 
ong  all  the  people  of  our  honoreoi  State. 

loir  Returns. — The  election  in  No- 
resalted  in  the  choice  of  General  Batler 
emor,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  Re- 
State  ticket.   The  vote  was  as  follows : 

GOTERKOR. 

p.  Bntler,  of  Lowell 188,946 

Bishop,  of  Newton n9.»97 

my,  of  New  Bedford 2,137 

198 

LXEIJTENANT-GOyERXOB. 

M.  of  Kaston 184.8S8 

Bowerman,  of  Pfttsflcld. 118,673 

ttoo.  of  dpringrfleld 4.088 

imer,  of  ^pringfleld 2,141 

66 

SECRRART   OF  STATE. 

Pefrre.  of  Ablngton 186,918 

IkiniD^,  of  Winchester 110,941 

reeney,  of  Lawrence 4,208 

M,  of  Worcester 4,147 

.  Boot,  of  Douglas 2,185 

19 

TREA817RER. 

;ieason.  of  Medford 186,886 

Hodi^es,  of  Qnincy 11^437 

Iter,  of  Lynn 4, 157 

Lothrop,  of  Tannton 2,ir>8 

88 


AunnoR. 

Charles  B.  Ladd.  of  Springfield 136^96 

John  P.  Sweeney,  of  Lawrence 111,244 

David  N.  SkUHnjfS,  of  Winchester 4,295 

Auffostos  L.  Merchant,  of  Leverett. 4,108 

Jonathan  Bnck,  of  Harwich 2,129 

AU  others 82 

ATTORNEY -OENEHAL. 

Edgar  J.  Sherman,  of  Lawrence 187.003 

George  F.  Verry,  of  Worcester 114,4^*8 

Elmer  A.  Snow,  of  Athol 4,265 

Samuel  M.  Fairfield,  of  Maiden 2,i>9i 

All  others 4S 

Of  the  eight  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, seven  are  Republicans  and  one  (from  Bos- 
ton) a  Democrat.  Democrats  were  elected  to 
Congress  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  districts, 
an  independent  Republican  in  the  ninth,  and 
Republicans  in  the  other  eight.  The  vote  was 
as  follows: 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Robert  T.  Davis,  of  Fall  River 11,475 

Nicholas  Uatbaway,  of  Fall  River. 6,681 

George  F.  Babbitt,  of  Provlncctown 2*29 

Prelate  D.  C'onant.  of  Fall  River 62 

Francis  D.  Cobb,  of  Barnstable 42 

AU  others 8 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 

John  D.  Long,  of  Hingham 12,915 

Edgar  E.  Dean,  of  Brockton 10,162 

John  W.  Willett,  of  Taunton 545 

George  E.  Donham,  of  Rockland 888 

All  others 8 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Ambrose  A.  Ranney.  of  Boston 11,963 

Horatio  E.  Swaaey,  of  Boston b,650 

t^amuel  B.  l/apen,  of  Boston 91 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Boston 74 

Nicholas  Furlong,  of  Boston 28 

All  others 20 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Boston  12,884 

Charles  T.  Gillagher,  of  Boston 4,546 

Wendell  Phillips,  of  Boston 123 

T.  C.  Brophy,  of  Boston 70 

AU  others IS 

FiriH   DISTRICT. 

Leopold  Morse,  of  Boston 11,801 

8e]wyn  Z.  Bowman,  of  Somervflle 8,792 

Amos  Cummings,  of  Wobum 82 

AU  others 48 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

ITenry  B.  Lovering,  of  Lvnn 12,840 

Elisha  S.  Converse,  of  Maiden 11,961 

AU  others 9 

SETENTH   DISTRICT. 

Eben  F.  Stone,  of  Newburyport 10,066 

Charles  P.  Thomson,  of  Gloucester 8.764 

Kben  Moody  Boynton,  of  Newburyport 8,625 

J.  Newton  Emery,  of  Beverly 60 

Allolhtrs 26 

EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Wniiam  A.  RusaeU.  of  Lawrence 11,2C9 

ChariesS.  Lillev,  of  Lowell 10,748 

Charles  E.  Cox^  of  Lunenburg 85 

AU  others 8 

NINTH  DISTRICT. 

Theodore  Lyman,  of  Brookllne 12,076 

John  W.  Candler,  of  BrookUne 9,708 

George  W.  Stacy,  of  Milford 206 

Prescott  West,  of  Marlboro 196 

AU  others 10 

TENTH  DISTRICT. 

WlUiam  W .  Rice,  of  Worcester 11346 

John  Hopkins,  of  Millbnry 9,404 

Jason  Waters,  of  Sutton 95 

All  others 2 
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ELETSNTH   DISTRICT. 

WllUam  Whiting,  Of  Holyoke 14,486 

Edward  J.  Sawyer,  of  Gikrdner 7,602 

Warner  Johnson,  of  Athol 802 

Oscar  Edwards,  of  Northampton 168 

Allothers 23 

TWELITH  DISTBIOT. 

George  D.  Robinson,  of  Chicopee 11,294 

Reuben  Noble,  of  Westfleld »,8S9 

Allothers 25 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  will 
consist  of  22  Republicans  and  17  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  (there  being  one  vacancy),  and  140 
Republicans  and  90  Democrats  in  the  House 
(there  being  two  vacancies). 

Pbohibitoby  Amendment. — A  convention  of 
persons  interested  in  temperance  work,  irre- 
spective of  party  or  sect,  to  agitate  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
was  held  in  Boston  on  the  28th  of  September. 
The  following  resolutions  embody  its  action : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Uquor-traffio  Btill  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime,  misery, 
pauperism,  and  taxation  in  the  Stato^  and  lioense  la 
wrong  in  principle  and  a  failure  in  action, 

Beaoloed^  That  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  That  Hie  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
hibit such  manufacture  and  sale  within  the  Common- 
wealth. That  we  continue  to  demand  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature  the  Bubmlnsion  to  the  popular  vote  of 
the  people  at  the  ballot-box  of  an  amenoment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  forever  prohibiting  the  manu- 
fS»:ture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

That  we  recommend  to  the  friends  of  temperance 
throughout  the  State  to  carefully  ascertain  how  the 
candidates  of  the  various  parties  stand  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  for- 
ever prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alconolio 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  to 
vote  only  for  such  candidates  as  will  favor  such  sub- 
mission. 

That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  call  a  ministerial  con- 
vention in  favor  of  such  submission  to  the  people. 

That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  call  conventions  in  the 
lar^  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of  the  same. 

That  wo  pledi^  ourselves  to  circulate  petitions 
among  the  people  and  to  present  them  to  tlie  General 
Court  in  aid  ot  the  same. 

That  the  present  committee,  with  needed  additions, 
be  made  a  permanent  working  committee  in  aid  of  the 
same. 

Miscellaneous. — In  February  a  destructive 
fire  occurred  in  Haverhill.  The  pecuniary  loss 
was  about  $2,000,000;  the  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,800,000 ;  the  territory  burned  over 
covered  an  area  of  from  five  to  ten  acres ;  about 
sixty  buildings  in  the  best  part  of  the  city  were 
destroyed;  159  firms,  including  nearly  every 
shoe-manufacturing  concern  in  the  city,  two 
national  banks  and  one  savings-bank,  were 
burned  out,  and  between  2,000  and  2,500  per- 
sons were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

On  the  12th  of  October  a  celebration  was 
held  in  Marshfield,  in  honor  of  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, which  occurred  in  January. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  decadence  of  the  shipping  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  has  attracted  an  un- 
usual degree  of  attention  during  the  year,  and 


aroused  the  people  and  Congress  to  efforts  i 
the  discovery  of  its  causes  and  the  provision  <A 
remedy.  Since  the  year  1855  or  thereaboo 
there  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in  the  ton 
nage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  forei^ 
trade,  and  in  the  business  of  building  and  eqaip 
ping  sea-going  ships.  Tlie  carrying-trade  oim 
country  has  in  that  time  passed  almost  whoOj 
into  foreign  hands.  The  aggregate  tonnage  d 
American  shipping  of  every  class  in  1861— re- 
gistered and  enrolled,  sail  and  steam,  emplojed 
upon  the  ocean,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  abool 
the  harbors  of  the  country — was  5,539,813  toai. 
In  1881  it  had  declined  to  4,057,734,  a  decreax 
of  27  per  cent.  The  decline  in  tonnage  em- 
ployed- in  foreign  trade  only,  during  the  saoK 
period,  was  from  2,496,894  to  1,335,586,  a  de- 
crease of  64  per  cent.  The  loss  of  groimd  in 
ship-building  is  still  more  striking.  In  tlx 
year  1855  there  were  constructed  of  vessels  oi 
all  descriptions  in  the  United  States,  583,45( 
tons.  In  1861  the  amount  had  fallen  to  2$3,< 
194  tons,  and  in  1880  it  was  only  157,409  ton* 
This  period  covers  a  time  during  which  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  country  has  largely  increased 
The  total  of  American  imports  and  exports  ii 
1855  was  $536,625,366,  and  over  75^  per  ceoi 
of  the  amount  was  carried  in  American  tc* 
sels.  In  1860  the  whole  trade  amounted  t< 
$762,288,550,  of  which  66i  per  cent  was  carrie( 
on  by  American  shipping.  In  1881  the  toti 
volume  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Unite< 
States  had  increased  to  $1,676,636,000,  buto 
this  amount  only  16  per  cent  was  carried  u 
American  vessels,  and  the  percentage  was  stil 
lower  in  1882.  While  the  marine  of  the  Unitec 
States  was  thus  sinking  into  insignificance,  thi 
of  other  countries  was  making  correspondini 
gains.  The  tonnage  of  British  ves5iels  engage( 
in  trade  rose  from  935,000  in  1856  to  7,908, 
000  in  1880 ;  that  of  Germany  increased  darinj 
the  same  period  from  166,000  to  1,089,000 
that  of  Sweden  and  Norway  from  20,662  t< 
1,234,000.  The  gain  of  other  countries  wi 
only  less  marked.  The  following  table  showi 
the  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  foreign  trad< 
of  the  United  States  from  1840  down  to  1882 
and  in  the  percentage  carried  in  America! 
vessels : 


YEAR. 


Total  Imports  waA. 
ezporU. 


$289,287,469 
449,797.980 
2(>4,S53,621 
149,10().279 
219,687.081 
881.901,170 
8d&,180..318 
804,867,460 
809,081. Oft9 
898.618,299 
8$0.087,08S 
484,612.:)4d 
417.956,217 
498.994,804 
677,290,414 
6)6,626,866 
611,604,890 
728,890,928 


in  AmerkM 


82-9 

82  S 
771 
78-6 
61-7 


81- 

71 

77 

79 

72 

72- 

70- 

69-5 

70 -5 

76  6 

79-8 

70-9 


7 
I 
4 

2 
9 

•7 
5 
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TEAR. 


Totel  Imports  vaA 

PuemUg*  carriad 
in  Amerloui 

•zporU. 

TMttlt, 

807,257,671 

78-7 

e96,5&7,&92 

669 

762,288,550 

66-6 

684,995,066 

65-2 

485,7ia714 

600 

684,928.502 

41-4 

669,855,086 

276 

601,412,996 

•      27-7 

1,010,988,562 

82*2 

877,020,891 

83-9 

848,527,647 

851 

876,448,784 

881 

991,896,888 

85-6 

1,182,472,268 

81-2 

1,212,828,288 

28-5 

1,840,699,221 

25-8 

1,812,680,640 

26-7 

1,219,434.544 

26-8 

1.142,904,812 

88-1 

l,194,04^627 

26-5 

1,210,519,899 

26-9 

1,202,708,609 

22  6 

1,618,770,688 

17-4 

1,675,024,818 

16-0 

1,567,071,700 

15-6 

following  statement  shows  the  tonnage 
lerican  and  foreign  vessels  entered  at 
f  the  United  States  from  foreign  conn- 
iring  the  jears  1871  to  1881  inclusive: 


1. 

Fo««%B. 

Amtrlcu. 

ToUl. 

4,830,606 

2,608,601 

6,994,197 

6,186,840 

2,584,646 

7,760,986 

•  •  *  •  « 

7,951,464 

2,448,285 

8,894,749 

7.094,718 

2,914,942 

10,009.655 

6,2 '5.986 

2.887.158 

9,148,188 

6,788,124 

2,927,780 

9,715,904 

7.418  697 

2,957,791 

10.*»6.48S 

a5il,090 

8,009,487 

11.580,527 

10,71^,894 

8.049.748 

18,768,187 

12,111,160 

8,140,169 

15,251,829 

12,71  M66 

2,919,149 

15,630,541 

87,176,965 

81,437,686 

118,614,651 

following  shows  at  a  glance  hj  periods 
years  the  decline  in  American  shipping, 
rease  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  traus- 
the  carrying  •  trade  from  American  to 
I  vessels : 


m 

Teniiftg* 

ia  fbrd^ 

tnd*. 

VdMof 

•zporttaiHl 

iinporte. 

Per  cent 
ouried  in 
AmerlsMi 

▼mmIs. 

Per  cent 

carried  la 

taniga 

Ttweli. 

762.838 

$281,227,465 

82-9 

171 

904.476 

281.901,170 

81-7 

18-3 

1,489.694 

830,037,088 

72-5 

17-6 

2,348.853 

686,62,\366 

75  6 

14-4 



2,878,:^96 

762,288,550 

66-5 

83-5 

1,518,350 

6^1,412096 

27-7 

62-8 

1, 44=^.846 

991,996,8S9 

86-6 

64-4 

1^515,998 

1,219,484,6U 

25-8 

74-2 

1,314.412 

1.618.n0.658 

17-4 

82  6 

1.297,f)85  : 1,675,024,818 

160 

840 

1  1,259,492  11,667,071,700 

15- 6 

84-6 

Coastwise  Trade. — During  the  same 
American  shipping  engaged  in  the 
ise  trade,  which  is  protected  from  for- 
ompetition,  increased  from  1,172,694  to 
)S8  tons.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
complete  transfer  of  the  American 
ig- trade  to  foreign  hands,  appears  in 
ct  that,   of  the  72,276,000  hushels  of 


grain  exported  in  1881,  not  a  single  bushel 
was  transported  in  an  American  vessel.    Over 

62  per  cent  of  the  entire  shipment  was  taken 
in  British  vessels ;  Italy  held  the  second  place, 
taking  over  6,000,000  bushels;  Belgium  was 
third  on  the  list,  Norway  fourth,  Germany 
fifth,  and  Austria  sixth.  In  1861  the  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  all 
classes  was  approximately  equal — 5,589,000 
for  the  former  and  5,895,000  for  the  latter. 
In  1881  the  aggregate  tonnage  for  the  United 
States  was  4,667,784,  but  of  this  1,057,460  was 
engaged  on  the  Northern  lakes  and  the  Western 
rivers,  442,000  was  of  canal-boats  and  barges, 
and  64,947  was  of  licensed  vessels  under  twen- 
ty tons.  The  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
was  only  1,885,000.  The  officially  registered 
tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  6,674,418  in  1880,  while  it  was  estimated 
that  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  mercantile  ma- 
rine under  the  British  flag  was  fully  double 
that  amount.  Of  the  steam  marine  of  the 
world,  Great  Britain  was  said  to  own  in  1680 

63  per  cent,  registering  5,247  vessels  of  2,723,- 
468  aggregate  tonnage.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  only  146,604  tons  of  steam- 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce. 

Building  of  Vessels. — The  total  of  iron 
vessels  built  in  the  United  States  in  six  years, 
from  1876  to  1881  inclusive,  was  127,298  tons, 
and  this  was  for  use  almost  wholly  in  the 
coasting-trade,  from  which  foreign  vessels  are 
excluded.  In  Great  Britain  the  iron  vessels 
built  during  those  six  years  had  a  capacity  of 
over  2,000,000  tons.  The  amount  constructed 
in  1881  alone  exceeded  600,000  tons,  and 
there  were  under  construction  on  the  last  day 
of  that  year,  616  steamers  of  an  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  968,877  tons,  and  127  sailing-vessels, 
of  180,440  tonnage.  Meantime  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  carrying- trade  and 
ship-building  of  Germany. 

The  incidental  losses  of  the  decline  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  are  variously  es- 
timated. The  amount  of  capital  expended  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels  in  the 
United  States  in  1855  is  stated  at  $50,000,000 
to  $60,000,000,  while  in  1881  it  was  less  than 
half  the  amount. 

Freights  earned. — The  amount  paid  in 
freight  charges  on  exports  fiom  the  United 
States  in  1879  is  said  to  be  $88,000,000,  and 
on  imports  $46,000,000,  or  $183,000,000  in  all. 
Of  this,  fully  five-sixths  went  to  the  owners  of 
foreign  vessels.  One  writer  assumes  $100,- 
000,000  to  be  a  safe  and  moderate  estimate  of 
*Hhe  loss  which  the  business  and  national 
wealth  of  the  country  at  present  annually  sus- 
tains by  reason  of  the  decay  of  our  industries 
of  ship-building,  ship- repairing,  and  ship-using 
in  foreign  commerce,^'  and  says  that  this  loss 
is  "neaily  equivalent  to  all  the  capital  in- 
vested in  all  the  blast-furnaces  of  the  United 
States  in  1880 ;  to  more  than  one  third  of  the 
value  of  the  preoent  annual  products  of  all  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  country ;  and 
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to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  Bteam  tonnage  was  221,989,  but  in  the 

the  products  of  our  cotton  manufactures,  as  years  following  it  dwindled  to  145,604. 

returned  by  the  census  of  1880/*    But,   he  time  the  building  of  iron  steam-ves^ 

adds,  the  direct  losses  are  ^insignificant  in  been  developing  to  enormous  propon 

comparison  with  the  indirect  losses  due  to  the  Great  Britain,  and  that  country  had  g\ 

loss  of   trade  from  an  inability  to  make  ex-  secured  the  bulk  of  the  carrying-trade 

changes  promptly,  regularly,  and  cheaply  with  Atlantic.    Some  of  her  mail*steamship 

foreign  countries/'  remote  colonies  and  to  distant  parts 

Causes  of  the  Decline. — A  study  of  the  globe,  in  which  the  British  Empire  had 

causes  of  the  decadence  of  American  shipping  sions  or  large  interests,  were  developec 

shows  that  its  beginning  was  practically  con-  aid  of  liberal  compensation  for  mail 

temporaneous  with  the  introduction  of  steam  under   special   contracts.     While  the 

in  place  of  sail  as  a  propelling  power,  and  of  marine  and  commercial  interests  had  s 

iron  or  steel  in  place  of  wood  as  the  chief  ma-  such  overshadowing  proportions,  and  1 

terial  of  construction.    Wooden  saihng- vessels  tlie  United  States  had  sunk  into  such  ii 

were  made  more  cheaply  in  the  United  States  cance,  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  fo 

than  in  any  other  maritime  cocmtry,  and  as  a  1855,  it  was  soon  found  that  continue^ 

consequence  the  greatest  skill  and  perfection  and  internal  prosperity  produced  no  syi 

were  attained  not  only  in  their  construction  of  recovery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  c 

but  in  their  use.    About  1855,  when  American  On  the  contrary,  the  decline  contini 

shipping  interests  were  at  their  highest  stage  speedily  became  evident  that  the  primal 

of  prosperity,  the  tonnage  of  the  country  was  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  fact  tha 

more  than  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  needs  existing  conditions  iron  vessels  could  b 

of  the  entire  carrying- trade  in  its  exports  and  cheaply  built  in  Great  Britain  than  in  tl 

imports,  which  shows  that  it  was  largely  and  ed  States.     The  difference  has  been  v^ 

profitably  en^raged  in  carrying  commodities  for  stated  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  for  ir 

other  countries.    Moreover,  a  large  amount  of  ing-vessels,  and  $25  to  $35  per  ton  1 

tonnage  was  built  each  year  for  sale  in  foreign  steam-vessels.      But  it  was  also  foui 

markets.   This  construction  for  foreign  account  many  burdens  were  laid  upon  Ameria 

amounted  in  1855  to  65,000  tons.     In  1856  it  ping  by  the  laws  of  the  country  whicl 

had  fallen  to  42,000,  in  1858  to  26,000,  and  in  prevent  development  even  if  ships  c< 

1860  to  17,000.    The  first  steam  vessels  were  economically  built.    There  were  man 

built  in  Great  Britain  in  1838,  but  the  growth  quated  restrictions    in    the    navigatio 

of  this  interest  was  slow  at  first.    The  total  heavy  port  charges,  tonnage  dues  and  c 

British  steam  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  fees,  not  to  mention  State  and  mnnicip 

in  1851  was  65,921  tons.     A  beginning  in  this  tion,  which  placed  American  shipping  i 

direction  was  made  in  the  United  States  in  advantage  in  competition  with  that  c 

1848,  when  it  acquired  16,000  tons  of  steam  countries.     Americans  were  not  perm 

shipping.    Its  increase  at  first  was  compara-  buy  ships  abroad  and  have  them  regisi 

tively  rapid,  and  in  1851  it  amounted  to  62,390  the  foreign  trade,  the  materials  used  i 

tons.  The  advance  continued  until  1855,  when  construction  were  subject  to  heavy  d 

American  steam  shipping  amounted  to  115,000  imported,  domestic  materials  and  labor 

tons.    From  that  time  a  retrograde  movement  reason  or  another  bore  a  high  price,  anc 

set  in,  and  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  no  wonder  that  ships  were  neither  bi 

States  was  less  in  1862  than  seven  years  before,  used  to  any  extent  by  the  United  States 

The  civil  war  which  intervened  accelerated  the  eign  commerce.     The  only  chance  for  d 

decline,  and  prevented  attention  from  being  de-  ment  was  in  the  coasting-trade,  from 

voted  to  the  subject,  which  might  possibly  have  foreign  competition  was  excluded  by  U 

given  a  different  direction  to  events.    Ameri-  The  Remedy. — The  remedy  for  this 

can  commerce  was,  in  a  measure,  driven  from  able  state  of   things  has   been  a  sul 

the  seas  by  Confederate  cruisers  and  their  al-  thought  and  discussion  to  an  increasing 

lies,  and  American  shipping  was  sold  to  foreign-  for  some  years.     Private  citizens  and 

ers  on  account  of  the  special  risks  to  which  its  bodies  have  given  it  their  attention,  nnt 

use  was  subjeoted.   Attention  was  turned  away  been  forced  to  the  position  of  a  pressin 

from  ship- building  for  commercial  purposes,  tion.     Near  the  beginning  of  this  y 

and  from  the  fostering  of  commercial  interests  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  con 

in  general,  and  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  t 

the  country  in  order  to  raise  war  revenues  nad  ject.     Among  the  suggestions  of  that  c 

the  effect  of  restricting  foreign  intercourse  and  tee  were  the  following : 

trade.     Accordingly   when  the  war  was  over,  j    ^^6  repeal  of  the  existing  law  of  Congrc 

the  Amencan  merchant  marme  was  well-nigh  requires  the  payment  of  three  months'  wag 

destroyed.      The   wooden   sailing-vessels   had  acamen  disoharged  in  foreign  nort^.    This 

largely  disappeared,  there  had  been  no  increase  deolarod  to  be  uiyust,  not  o^ed  for  by  any  < 

of  steam  tonnage,  and  the  slight  revival  which  ^ -^  ^^-f^^^rt-^^^^^^         ojjf, 

followed  the  return  of  peace  affected  the  coast-  American  vessels  to  have  only  American  sail 

mg-trade  mamly,  if  not  wholly.     In  1869  the  ing  been  repealed.  In  addition,  the  facilities 
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e  so  iruch  ^atcr  now  than  in  olden  times,  reoommend  a  bounty  to  encourage  the  building  of 

of  three  months,  then  deemed  a  reasonable  wooden  vessels." 

L'th^^Tof  s^r^'"*  '"'"''•  ^  °°'  -^  lNVE«™.TXNp  CoMMjrrEK.-Near  the  close 
peal  of  the  law  obli^g  all  American  vcs-  of  the  hrst  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
sport  wrecked  sailors  for  a  imilbrm  price  gress,  the  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  of  New  York, 
,  regardl«w  of  cost  or  of  distance  to  bo  proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 

♦?^nT!^!S!ffIf^^^r5i.^^^^^^^^  a  special  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 

tion  oe  made  60  cents  per  day  lor  tne  time  F          *.         x>     x*          ^  ^i.            i*a.*            j 

(gjigQ                         ^       "^  make  an  mvestigation  of  the  condition  and 

eTibcral  hiw  in  regard  to  the  admeasure-  needs  of  American  shipping  interests,  and  re- 

i«eb.  port  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.    The 

ic  existing  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  jojut  resolution  directing  the  investigation  was 

Z.Zi^''uSo7^oT.^%o1^^  idopted    and  Messrs.  Warner  Miller,  of  New 

either  our  own  reduced  to  their  level,  or  York  ;  O.  D.  Conger,  of  Michigan ;  and  Cj.  G. 

nine  to  the  United  States  be  required  to  Vest,  of  Missouri,  were  appointed  members  of 

>ur  lawg.  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 

s  for'f  ^iSf  iorcSS^  the  ^'"^2^'^'  ^^^88^  Horace  F.  Page,  of  California ;  Nelson 

lpelled,"^d°thc  Postmastcr-^n^  be  I>ingley,  of  Maine;  8.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York ; 

0  apply  a  j^eneral  law  to  all  postal  service.  J.  W.  Candler,  of  Massachusetts ;  Robert  Mc- 

sate  the  service  at  sea  ^*  quafUummeruU,''*  Lane,  of  Maryland ;  and  George  M.  Robeson,  of 

on  land.             „        .     ,    „             ,  New  Jersey,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

cemption  from  all   national.  State,  and  resentatives.      The  committee   met   in   New 

axcsot  shin  property  engaged  m  loreign  *^''^"»'«"''^"«       ■*"«   wt*i*^.».t/^«       w          ^^ 

and  from  Pacific  ports.  York  Dot  long  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 

aitation  of  a  ship-owner's  individual  lia-  gresa,  chose  Senator  Miller  as  chairman,  and 

p  all  circumstances,  to  the  proportion  of  issued  a  circular  containing  the  following  ques- 

^nte'to\lw  whd  ^'^'^^^'^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^®  tiona,  to  which   replies  were   solicited   from 

^mion  of  dT  fc(^*  chained  to  vessels  for  ^^^s®  having  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  sug- 

vices ;  the  payment  of  proper  salaries  to  gestions  to  offer : 

that  extorUons  may  not  be  levied  upon  i.  Why  can  not  this  country  build  iron,  steel,  or 

wooden  vessels  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  they  are 

aiblishment  bv  the  Government  of  bonded  built  in  Scotland,  England,  or  other  countries  * 

from  which  »ill  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  2.  If  we  had  such  vessels  without  cost  to  uh,  could 

and  from  Pacific  ports,  may  withdraw  all  they  be  run  by  us  in  competition  with  those  of  other 

«,  and  supplies  of  a  foreign  production  countries  who  build  their  own  vessels  and  run  them 

ictur^  free  of  duty,  the  same  as  is  per-  with  their  own  officers  and  crews,  without  a  modifica- 

reat  Britain.  tion  or  repeal  of  existing  laws  i 

all  foreign  matenals,  of  every  kind  and  3.  What  modifications  of  existing  kws  or  what  now 

iterinff  into  the  construction  and  repair  of  laws  are  required  to  remove  discriminations  against 

nade  duty  free.  and  burdens  upon  our  shipping  and  ship-owning  In- 

r*T^\*^^^^  «io^  r>/i»»^»4>o./i  »^,r/v««r»«n4-  tcrcsts,  such  OS  customs  dues,  port  dues,  consular 

amittee  also  advocated  government  ^^^^^  pUotage,  tonnage,  and  ot!her  dues,  etc.  ? 

ins  of  subsidies  to  steamship  hues.  4.  Compare  the  laws  of  other  countries  with  our 

own  with  a  view  to  their  efiect  upon  our  and  their 

nd  that  Great  Britain,  with  a  keen  percep-  s^PPing  an<i  ship-owning  interests. 

ncalculable  advantagi  and  benefitYt  Is  to  ^  ^-  »»^5"!^  ^^^'i-T^^f^^lf^  ^^^  ^P^^^  '*''  "'^'; 

0  attain  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean,  has  ^ed,  and,  if  modified,  wherein  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
t  by  a  system  Sf  subsidies,  and  it  is  well  .   «•  ^hat  is  the  cost  of  the  component  matenals  of 

authenticated  that  for  miiiy  years  that  »ron,  steel,  or  wooden  vessels  in  other  oountnes  and 

not  only  aided  in  its  development,  but  ^"1^X71^.        u  1.    ^u      ir   *.    *     — v  * 

the  existence  of  its  commerciaf  lines  by  a  ,?-  ^^hat  would  be  the  effect  of  a  rebate  on  any  or 

ibsidJes.    Were  we  to  follow  in  her  foot^  ^^V^S^  materials  \ 

not  be  supposed  that  she  will  now  retrace  »•  ^'^''\"'?  other  Btatemente  connected  with  the 

Lud,  therefore,  any  action  in  this  Une  must  «*"f  e  of  the  dechne  of  tiie  Amencan  toreign  cairyingw 

h  tte  foreknown  and  anticipated  fact  that  t«^«»  ^^^  ^^^  remedies  can  be  apphed  by  legislation, 

n,  in  all  probabiUty,  increase  hers  again  xhe  committee  met  again  in  New  York  in 

rth^re  ifi  tordene"  to^XTthl^ly"  November,  to  consider  the  replies  received  t^ 

idles,  and  your  committee  do  not  hesitate  these  interrogatories,  and  to  take  oral   testi- 

id  that  our  Government  do,  by  some  sys-  mony  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  inquiry, 

ity  or  otherwise,  afford  material  aid  and  Xhis    testimony    occupied   several    days,    and 

to  the  creation  of  a  mercantile  marine."  ^        ^          ship-builders,  merchants,   experi- 

sidcnng  the  same  subject,  the  committee  j     ,  .            f          x   j  '  «.„  ^#  ♦u«^««„r;^« 

>n  to  say :  "  Whether  it  hi  practicable  to  enced  ship-masters,  students  of  the  question, 

» of  vessels  adapted  to  the  carrying-trade,  and  others.     The  committee  prepared  a  bill 

ible,  by  additions,  into  war-cruisers,  the  for  submission  to  Congress,  which  was  agreed 

the  navy  and  ship-buil<Ung  interest  can  to  by  all  the  members,  bat  two  separate  re- 

1  be  adopted  than  for  the  Government  to  be  offered  to  the  bill  at  the  proper  time  were 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  series  of  such  prepared  by  the  minority  of  the  committee. 

rould  bring  about  their  immediate  con-  The  bill  was  reported  simultaneously  by  Mr. 

id  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  Unes  Conger,  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Dingley,  in  the 

^c[^{;:^mrrC,'J?d"'ir^^^^^  Hou?e,  on  the;5th  of  December,  a'n/referred 

our  productions.    Your  committee  also  to  the  Committees  on  Commerce  of  the  two 
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Houses.    The  minority  report  was  submitted  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses 

tlie  same  day,  signed  by  Senator  Vest  and  Rep-  they  may  have  incurred  before  shipping 

resentatives  Oox  and  McLane.  Section  9  requires  the  masters  of  Ar 

Report  of  the  Committee. — The  general  vessels  bound  to  home-ports  to  take  d* 

report  of  the  committee  to  accompany  tlie  bill  seamen,  on  the  request  of  consuls,  at  a 

followed  the  next  day,  aod  bore  toe  signatures  not  exceeding  $10  each ;  but,  in  case  < 

of  all  the  members.    The  bill,  as  reported,  con-  voyages,  or  peculiarly  disabled  condil 

sisted  of  twenty-three  sections,  and  was  enti-  the  seamen,  there  may  be  an  extra  alio 

tied  '^  An  act  to  remove  certain  buiniens  on  the  not  exceeding  80  cents  a  day,  made  by  1 

American  merchant  marine,  to  encourage  the  lector  of  the  port  at  which  the  vessel  t 

American  foreign  carrying- trade,  and  to  amend  A  penalty  of  $100  is  provided  for  any 

the  laws  relating  to  the  shipment  and  discharge  of  a  master  of  a  ship  to  take  a  destitt 

of  seamen."    The  first   section  makes  some  man  home  on  the  request  of  a  consul, 

change  in  the  law  with  reference  to  the  regis-  master  shall  be  required  to  take  mor 

tration  of  vessels,  but  restricts  its  benefits  to  two  such  seamen  for  every  100  tons  bui 

those  *^  wholly  owned  by  citizens  and  to  be  the  vessel.    Section  10  abolishes  consul 

commanded  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  for  certificates,  manifests,  or  other  offici 

The  second  section  strikes  from  the  statutes  vice  to  American  vessels,   or  their  o 

the  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  vessels,  ^^  any  officers,  or  seamen,  and  provides  for  pi 

officer  of  which  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  for  the  service  out  of  the  Treasury 

United  States."    The  only  important  change  United  States.    Section  11  prohibits  tl 

made  by  these  two  sections  was  to  limit  the  ment  of  advance  wages  to  any  seaman 

restrictions  of  the  old  law  as  to  citizenship  to  any  person  on  his  account.    This  prolj 

the  coinmanding  officer  instead  of  applying  it  is  applied  to  foreign  as  well  as  America 

to  all  officers.     The  third  section  modifies  the  sels  employing  seamen  in  United  States 

provisions  as  to  the  discharge  of  seamen  at  and  is  intended  to  do  away  with  what  is 

foreign  ports  on  their  own  application  by  con-  as  the  exaction  of  "  blood-money."    Th( 

sular  officers  of  the  United  States.    The  pay-  at  which  it  strikes  is  that  of  trusting 

ment  of  the  wages  due  may  be  exacted,  but,  if  for  board,  and  other  expenses,  and  tb 

the  seaman  is  discharged  on  account  of  illness  taining  employment  for  them  from  th 

or  inability  to  perform  his  duties,  he  is  enti-  ters  of  vessels,  and  securing  reimbur 

tied  only  to  the  wages  due ;  while,  if  he  is  dis-  from  advances  on  account  of  their  wagei 

charged  on  account  of  any  hurt  received  in  the  tion  12  requires  each  vessel  to  carry  i 

service  of  the  vessel,  or  disease  caused  by  im-  chest,  with  supplies  of  clothing,  blanket 

proper  or  insufficient  treatment,  the  master  of  which  shall  be  sold  to  seamen  at  a  pro 

the  vessel  must  provide  proper  care  for  him  exceeding  25  per  cent  upon   the  rea$ 

until  he  recovers,  dies,  or  is  brought  back  to  wholesale  price.    Section  13  gives  to  i 

the  United  States.     Section  4  abolishes  the  and  owners  of  vessels  tlie  right  to  ship  s 

old  requirement  of  three  months'  extra  pay  off  men  without  the  intervention  of  si 

when  a  seaman  is  discharged  at  a  foreign  port  commissioners  or  the  payment  of  feea 

upon  the  termination  of   his  agreement,   or  tion  14  provides  for  the  admission  in  bo 

when  the  vessel  becomes  stranded,  wrecked,  use  free  of  duty,  of  articles  and  materia 

or  unfit  for  further  service.     If  the  consular  in  the  repair  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreigc 

officer  is  satisfied  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  of  all  ships'  stores,  cordage,  riggm 

has  designedly  continued  the  voyage  beyond  vas  for  sails,  and  coal  to  be  nsed  and  coe 

the  term  of  the  agreement  with  the  seaman,  he  on  such  vessels.     Section  15  abolishes  t< 

may  require  payment  of  one  month's  wages,  dues  and  the  requirement  of  consular 

unless  the  master  finds  employment  for  the  cates  in  the  case- of  vessels  trading  wi 

seaman,  t)r  provides  for  his  passage  home.  Dominion  of  Canada.    Section  16  reduc 

Section  5  requires  that,  in  case  a  vessel  is  sold  assessment  of  40  cents  a  month  upon  e 

in  a  foreign  country,  the  master  shall  pay  to  for  hospital  dues  to  20  cents  a  month, 

a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  one  tion  17  limits  the  liability  of  indi vidua 

month's  wages  for  all  discharged  seamen,  or  owners  to  the  proportion  of  the  ship's 

provide  them  with  other  employment,  or  else  that  each  owner's  share  in  the  vessel  b 

provide  for  their  passage  home.     Section  6  tlie  whole,  and  the  aggregate  liability 

provides  for  an  examination  by  consuls  into  the  owners  to  the  value  of  the  vessel. 

cases  of  desertion  of  sailors,  and,  when  they  tions  18  and  19  are  as  follow: 
are  satisfied  that  it  was  caused  by  unusual  or 

cruel  treatment,  they  may  require  the  payment  -rT^fi^       .     .  ®?  "^'^i  ^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^^  ^ 

/.               1             li               Tlli        ^  saiU  shall  be  constructed  and  oquipped  in  the 

of  wages  due,  and  of  one  month's  extra  wages,  ^^^l^^  ^^  the  forei^^n  ti-ade,  iSluSln?  the  tr 

unless   employment   on   some   other  vessel  is  tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  pjorts  of  the 

provided,  or  means  furnished  for  returning  the  States,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  materials  of  the 

deserter  to  his  own  country.    The  seventh  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  United  States,  the  owner  or  owners 

eighth  sections  make  consuls  responsible  to  ^^^•/|?iL^A'3JiX'"kr.u^':l^^ 

seamen   for   wages   and  charges  collected   m  the  duty  which  would  have  been  collected  u 

their  behalf,  but  permit  the  retention  of  the  ported  materiali  of  Uko  description  and  of  eqii 
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1  the  American  materials  used  in  the  construe-  ceiyes  annnallj^  about  $1,500,000  fVx}m  the  tax  on  ton- 

loipment,  engines,  boiler,  and  other  apnurte-  nage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.    This  tux  is  not 

of  such  steam  or  sail  vessel  j  provided  that  in  imposed  on  ve8Bels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  or 

mns  such  drawback  the  duties  on  such  iron  or  on  any  other  industry.     In  1880  this  tonnag^e  tax 

lallbe  computed  on  iron  and  steel  advanced  in  yielded  $1,490,544,  of  which  $237,863  was  paid  by 

cture  not  Dcyond  the  point  of  plates,  angles,  American  vessels.     During  the  la^t  fiscal  year  the 

id  rods :  and  provided  further  that  this  section  amount  of  the  tax  was  little  less,  but  it  is  certain  to 

pply  only  to  vessels  commenced  after  the  pas-  increase  as  our  foreign  commerce  enlarges.     There 

tnis  act.  would  be  a  general  concurrence  in  tlie  justice  of  abol- 

19.  That  such  sums  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  ishing  the  tax  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  England 

*  and  from  the  some  funds  os  drawbacks  on  and  most  foreign  nations  impose  a  similar  tonnage  tax 

:»  duties  and  under  such  regulations  as  ma^  be  on  all  vessels  entering  their  ports,  and  the  further  fact 

1  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  that  five  sixths  of  our  tonnage  tax  is  paid  by  foreign 

ry,  and  shall  be  regulated  and  tlie  amount  and  onl^  one  ^ixth  by  American  vessels,  and  on  ac- 

'  determined  prior  to  the  registry  of  such  ship  count  ot  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  the  tax  can  not 

el.  be  abolished  as  to  our  own  vessels  without  also  work- 

/I       .  ing  abolition  as  to  foreign  vessels.     We  can,  however, 

tion  20  provided  for  a  new  form  of  f egistry  and  should  use  this  tax  or  its  equivalent  to  encourage 

cate.  bisection  21  allowed  a  drawback  of  our  own  merchant  marine  cmploved  in  the  foreign 

on  foreign  materials  used  in  the  construe-  tj^e-    This  was  precisely  what  England  did  when 

f  rebels  for  foreign  account     Section  22  t^rt^^%X'Z''^o,TV!Xr^S'o^^Z 

>ted  all  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade  ^voild  for  iron  ship-building. 

state  and  municipal  taxation ;  and  section  On  the  reasonable  supposition  that  the  tonnage  tax 

iplv  repealed  conflicting  legislation.  "will  amount  to  $10,000,000  during  the  next  five  years 

report  of  the  full  committee  which  ac-  it«  aj^n®  ^'^'^d  mwjt  the  drawback  demands  pder 

•  A  4.u:»  iv'ii  1.  i^a ^^^«,r.A  ♦i.^  ^^^Ai  the  plan  proposed  for  at  lea4>t  400,000  tons  ot  new 

inied  this  bill  briefly  reviewed  the  condi-  eteamships  aLd  sailing-vessels  for  the  foreign  trade 

£  American  shipping  and  the  difficulties  during  that  period.    This  increase  of  tonnage  would 

yhich  it  was  beset,  and  justified  the  pro-  itself  go  far  to  revive  our  foreign  carrjing-trade,  with- 

s  recommended  for  its  relief.     In  regard  out  taking  a  smgle  dollar  from  the  ordinary  revenue. 

drawback  on  materials  provided  for  in  JJ-^^.^'^i^T  ^^i"""'  ^"""T  ^^''''^^  ^^  ."'''^?t'' 

,rt^L                  »u^  »"»^  t'                    .  this,  the  additional  appropriations  required  would  be 

n  18,  the  committee  gave  the  foUowing  wisely  expended.    From  any  point  of  view  the  experi- 

ation  of  its  intended  effect:  mentis  one  which  afibrds  much  promise,  and  in  view 

of  the  general  indorsement  it  has  received  from  Boards 


irom  wie  i/eiaware  ^ivcr  irun  omp-DuiiuiDg  ^  ^^.^^  ^  thorough 

i^ane-Works  a  schedule  of  the  materials  actu-  ^ect  aid  the  United  States  shall  imitate  Great  Britain 

id  m  constructing  t^>^  ^/J^^,^  P¥^°f?^*°^  in  giving  contracts  to  private  ship-yards  to  build  a 

steamships  for^e  Pocific  trade  of  2,1§1  tons         ^Ji^n  of  any  steel  war-steam-^^hips  which  it  may  be 

avmg  a  speed  of  thirteen  knots.    It  api^^rs  that  Seemed  wise  to  construct  for  our  nivy,  there  is  reason 


u^Luuo,  wyii^>io,  ui^.,  VI  c»^.u  DuwuiaiiiL/.     xiio  themsclvcs  lu  a  position  to  secure  contracts  for  build- 

j  iron.  It  imported  m  these  forms,  would  aver-  ^      ^,^^^^^  j^r  South  America  and  perhaps  other  for- 

\^i;i«?P'^'^?l^^"?.?*^'i^^*''uP*  ^r^^F^T^'  eiijn  countries,  your  committee  recommend  that  a 

It  $26  for  each  ton  of  the  steamship.    The  duty  afawback  of  90  per  cent  be  allowed  on  any  imported 

jther  materials  used  m  the  hull,  equipment,  and  jn^terials  of  a  ve^el  constructed  in  the  United  States 

re  of  the  steamship  would  carry  upthe  draw-  j^,,.  j-^^eign  account, 
lowed  from  tiio  Treasury  to  about  $34.    As  the  ^ 

each  of  the  steamships  to  which  we  have  re-        In  regard  to  exemption  from  taxation  the 

was  $286,317,  or  $134  per  ton,  the  net  cost  to  commit tPA  smd  • 
gmal  o\mer  of  a  similar  steamship  imder  the 

Dg  plan,  atier  deductinjz  the  drawoack,  would        There  is  no  one  thing  that  has  had  more  to  do  in 

jt  $100  per  ton,  which,  from  all  the  information  rendering  it  difficult  to  sail  an  American  vei^sel  in 

.d  by  your  committco^  would  be  substantially  competition  with  an  English  steamsliip  than  the  dif- 

t  of  a  similar  steamshin  built  upon  the  01.yde.  ferent  system  of  taxation  of  shipping,  as  well  as  other 

steamship  were  intenaed  only  for  fVeighting.  invcstea  capital  in  the  two  countries.    The  English 

ic  speed  of  seven  or  eight  knots,  usually  founa  system  of  taxation  is  on  incomes,  ours  on  the  value 

lish  freighting  steamers,  the  quantity  of  iron  of  the  property.     For  example,  a  steamship  valued 

nd  oonscquenUy  the  drawback  and  cost,  would  at  $500,000  and  earning  8  per  cent  net,  or  $40,000  an- 

siderably  reduced.    In  the  case  of  iron  sailing-  nually,  would  pay  in  England  an  income-tax  of  about 

only  aoout  five  eighths  of  the  iron  used  in  a  2  percent,  or  only  $800.      A  similar  steamship  under 

i&»  steamship  for  hull,  engines,  etc,  is  required  the  laws  of  every  State  but  Massachusetts  and  New 

ven  tonniigo,  and  the  drawback  would  be  about  York  (which  have  recently  exempted  vessels  firom 

r  ton.    The  proposed  drawback,  therefore,  will  local  taxation  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade),  and  pos- 

ally  effect  the  increased  cost  of  building  an  iron  sibly  Pennsylvania,  would  pay  a  tax  of  about  2  per 

hip  in  the  United  States  over  its  cost  on  the  cent  on  the  value,  or  $10,000.    Thus  in  the  sinirle 

This  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  ship-build-  item  of  taxation,  the   steamship  under  the  English 

I  owners,  so  far  as  your  committee  have  heard  fla^  would  have  every  year  an  advantage  of  $0,200, 

iiem.    This  is  the  judgment  also  of  the  Board  which  in  so  close  a  Dusiness  as  the  forei^ni  curnbinir- 

le  of  San  Francisco,  which  proposed  this  plan ;  trade  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  make  it  impot*ible 

uitimc  Association  of  New  York,  and  other  to  sail  an  American  steamship  in  competition  with 

rciol  boards.     So  far  as  the  original  cost  of  any  an  English  rival.    Your  committee  are  unanimously 

fa  vessel  affects  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  revival 

American  flag  to  it^  proper  position  on  the  of  tne  American  foreign  carrying-trade  that  this  diffi- 
therc  is  good  reason  to  Delieve  that  the  policy  culty  should  be  removed  either  by  State  or  Federal  Ic- 
ed will  solve  the  problem.  It  should  be  Dome  pislation.  Your  committee  think  that  the  element  of 
d,  however,  that  the  United  States  Treasury  ro-  local  taxation  enters  so  largely  into  the  solution  of  the 
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Eroblcm  of  sailing  American  vessels  that  it  is  incum-        1.  Let  us  use,  and  then  wo  will  have  cause  to  repgir. 

ent  on  Congress  to  exercise  the  power  of  rcj^uluting  and  then  build.     Then  tlie  native  inventive  facultjof 

commerce,  which  it  possesses  und!er  tiie  Constitution,  America  will  be  aroused,  and  sometliing  will  be  the 

to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  State  and  municipal  taxa-  result,  and  that  something  can  not  but  be  better  than 

tion  of  vesscb  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  our  present  forlorn  condition. 

2.  If  we  are  to  buUd  ships  in  the  United  States  in 

The  following   recommendatioQ  concerning  competition  with  other  nations— and  unle^  we  cuq  do  I 

compensation  for  mail  service  has  no  bearing  8^»  the  ships  we  may  build  will  never  be  voluntarilj 

on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  reported :  S??!5KJ,S!i  "^1^^*''?''  own  citizens  or  any  othe«-^ur 

'^  *^  «hip-builderB  must  have  their  materials  for  ooostroo- 

The  law  as  it  exists  (section  8,976,  Revised  Statutes)  tion  aa  cheap  as  the  builders  with  whom  they  are  to 
compels  the  master  of  every  American  vessel  engaged  compete,    hither  allow  tlie  importation  free  ofdn^ 
in  the  foreign  trade  to  carry  such  United  States  mails  of  all  the  material  and  stores  that  enter  into  constiw- 
as  may  be  tendered  him  by  the  Post-Offlce  Depart-  tion  and  equipment  of  ships,  or  reduce  the  tariif.  So 
ment,  and  allows  him  as  compensation  for  such  service  long  as  the  business  of  constructing  iron  steainsbipi 
a  sum  not  exceeding  2  cents  per  letter  carried.    In  no  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  high  priora  consequent  on  | 
case  is  this  an  adequate  compensation,  and  in  some  in-  protective  duties,  averaging  40  fter  cent,  it  can  not    | 
stances  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  the  vessel  of  deliv-  compete  with  like  industries  in  free-trade  oountnes*.    ^ 
erinc?  the  mails  at  tne  post-office  or  the  port  of  arrival.  There  is  no  possibility  of  evading  this  conclusion.  It    ] 
The  pay  to  United  States  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  will  be  seen  by  the  majority  ivport  that  our  committee,     ! 
for  transporting  the  mails  in  1880  was  only  2i  cents  in  dealing  with  the  desperate  straits  of  our  shipfHi^ 
per  mile,  while  at  the  same  time  the  steamers  on  our  interests,  do  recommend  a  rebate  on  articles  for  do- 
coast  which  contracted  to  carry  the  mails  received  57i  mestic  and  foreign  account  which  enter  into  the  nuk- 
cents  per  mile  for  midl  service.    The  contrast  between  ing  of  ships. 

our  inadequate  mail  pay  to  American  vessels  en^raged  ,  3.  If  forei^  competing  maritime  nations  do  not  sub-     ! 

in  the  foreiu:n  trade  and  the  very  liberal  mail  pay  Ject  their  ships  to  local  taxation,  the  United  Statiseri-    J 

given  by  Great  Britain  to  her  8toam-*hip  lines  only  aentljr  can  not  afford  to  do  so.    If  Congress  under  the 

serves  to  show  more  clearly  the  injustice  and  unwis-  Constitution  has  the  power,  it  should  exempt  asin- 

dom  of  our  policy.    Since  1840  England  has  paid  strumcntalitles  to  commerce  all  vessels  engaged  in  for- 

more  than  $250,000,000  for  mail  service,  with  the  de-  eign  or  interstate  commerce  from  every  lorm  of  local, 

liberate    purpose   of  establishing    and   maintaining  State,  or  municipal  taxation.     Concede  to  the  Stateii 

steamship  Wnos  to  connect  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  right  to  tax  the  instrumentalities  of  interi^tate  or 

all  parts  of  the  world.    Even  in  one  year  she  paid  foreign  commerce  in  any  degree,  and  vou  concede  to 

about  $3,00a,000    to    her  steamship  lines  for  mail  the  States  the  right  to  say  there  shall  be  no  inten^tate 

service,  which  was  $1,641,800  more  than  she  received  or  foreign  oommcpco,  for  the  right  to  imjxtese  1  percent 

from  mail  matter  transported  by  them.    As  this  sub-  of  taxation  involves  the  right  to  impose  I'JM)  per  cent, 

ject  is  before  the  postal  committees  of  both  the  Senate  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  de^itruy. 

of  our  laws  as  will  give  fair  compensation  to  Anerican  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  bopreme  Court  in 

vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  which  may  carry  our  the  case  of  Weston  against  the  Slate  of  Missouri 

mails,  and  adequate  pay  for  mail  service  to  American  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

e^bli!hed^"^°°*  that  are  already  or  may  be  hereatler  against  the  State  of  Texas,  to  show  that  the 

court  has  decided  the  question  nneqoivocallj 

In  conclasion,  the  committee  said  :  that  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  are  no- 

It  is  unnecessary  for  your  committee  to  dwell  on  the  ^^^  ^^®  taxing  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

great  importance  of  any  and  all  legislative  measures  ment.     It  continues  as  follows  : 
that  will  tend  to  a  revival  of  the  American  foreign        Therefore,  the  full  committee,  oonEdent  of  thisFed- 

carrymg-trade,  and  a  restoration  of  the  Amencan  flag  eral  power  over  commerce,  do  not  hesitate  to  present 

to  a  po:4ition  on  the  ocean  wmmensurate  with  our  a  section  of  a  general  nature  which  overrides  all  Stats 

popuktion,  wealth,  and  rank  m  the  family  of  nations,  and  Federal  taxation.    We  thus  would  rehcvc  shipi 

The  problem  presented  to  Congress  involves  interests  and  siiipping  from  these  burdens, 
of  exceptional  importance.    The   great  agricultural        4.  Reduce  all  the  expenses,  taxes,  and  other  baida* 

interests  of  the  West  and  South  arc  especially  con-  on  shippmg.    There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  prth 

cerned.    To-day  at  leaat  85  per  cent  of  their  products  posed  changes  of  the  laws  relatinf?  to  the  pa>TDeDt  of 


our  coramorco  at  the  mercy  of  Enorland.    In  case  of    by  reason  of  injury  to  the  seamen  in  the  line  of  dutr, 


"'"'f ' '^"  i^^'^i^'.f  ««  »  wLivyt«  wyui^  Buuoi  ucufi^  u»  rosponsi Die  lor  tne  expenses  mcidental  to  the  sickness! 

much  as  the  bolhgorents,  by  having  their  exports  and  The  amendments  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  to  t»M- 

imports  m  British  bottoms  liable  to  capture  and  con-  portation  of  disabled  sailors ;  as  to  the  remission  of 

flscation.  .  .  .  While  some  of  the  members  of  your  consul  fees;  aa  to  the  unportation  in  bond,  free  of 

committee  do  not  concur  in  all  the  stiitements  and  duty,  of  ship  supplies  for  vessels  in  the  foreign  &»de; 

roasonin?  ot  the  foreijoing  report,  and  would  reeom-  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  Marine  Hospital  tox  on  ««- 

mend  additional  le  rmlation,  yet  all  concur  in  recom-  men  from  forty  to  twenty  cents ;  as  to  the  abrogatioii 

inonding  the  paasago  of  the  accompanying  bill.  of  the  tonnage  tax  on  vessels  engaged  in  tradevith 

A.,  .  .,  ..^  J  ^  Canada:  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  part  owner  of » 
minority  of  the  committee,  composed  of  vessel  proiwrtionate  to  his  share,  and^in  case  of  d«Ui 
its  Democratic  members,  made  a  separate  re-  anddisability  byoneof  thematesofa  vesselon•ib^ 
port,  in  which  a  free  admission  of  foreign-built  ^^f^  voyage ;  of  the  employment  of  a  foreign  seainffl 
ships  and  of  foreign  materials  for  ship-building  -7**»©8e  a™  proper  reforms,  and  in  the  interest  of  ship- 
was  advocated.  Its  main  suggestions  were  ^^TlJ^re  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  add  to 
presented  m  the  following  form :  this  catalogue  the  repeal  of  the  United  States  shipping 
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[title  53,  Revised  Statutes).  It  is  a  heavy  and  their  conditions  to  aid  intelligence  and  inter- 
ring. For  its  repeal  there  is  a  general  sen-  cliange,  and  we  may  once  more  find  Uie  capital,  labor, 
le  testimony,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  and  genius  of  our  countrymen  evoke  from  the  &ea,  as 
lo,  with  his  family  and  employ^  in  the  they  nave  from  tlie  land,  its  most  valued  treasures. 
>mmissioner*s  office,  has  used  and  vet  uses  Our  merchant  marine  languishes  for  lack  of  liberty. 
ids  exacted  from  shipping,  and  tnis,  too,  Its  revival  must  come  from  the  enlargement  of  our 
jr  benefit  to  any  one  except  those  who  i^edom. 

the  law.    The  committee,  however,  have  The  minority  of  the  joint  select  committee,  while 

>  for  on  this  topic  as  to  allow  the  ship- mas-  concurring  with  the  report  as  to  the  measures  reported 

;  his  own  crew  where  he  elects  to  do  so,  by  the  committee,  desire  al.^o  to  present  two  other 

ill  relieve  the  shipping  interest,  in  the  propositions :  First^  for  the  admission  free  of  duty  of 

be  committee,  of  a  great  and  crving  evil,  all  the  materials  finished  and  perfected  and  ready  to 

law  our  consuls  are  authorizecf  to  act  as  put  together  a  ship ;  and,  second,  for  the  free  admis- 

mmissioners  in  foreign  ports,  and  to  exact  sion  to  American  registry  of  ships  built  abroad. 

0  dollars  for  shipping  each  seaman.    In  -«                 ,         x  ^    x^.     t--ii                 j  i     ^t. 

this,  consuls  exact  their  consular  fee  for  1*^®  amendment  to  the  bill  proposed  by  the 

ich  shipment.    The  expense  of  procuring  minority  of  the  committee  was  in  the  foUow- 

a  is  thus  three  dollars,  and  two  dollars  in  ing  terms : 


ship^  of  our»  engaged  in  ^f™'  ^^W^'^r.^^^i^'^^^i  ^^^^"^^   oouer- 

^  r~  -©"^  plates  and  tubes  and  machinery,  and  all  other  mate- 

I'and  revise  the  tariff,  and  the  natural  re-  rials  and  appliances  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 

ar  country  and  the  intljlligence  of  our  peo-  co^8t™ction  and  eqmpmcnt  m  whole  or  in  part  of 

that,  with  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  T^^^lJ^-^^^.tf  ^  i?  >  ""I  l"'l  "'^^it^^'  ^  ^\  ^^'a  "^^ 

.rices  consequent  on  low  rates  of  duty,  we  furnished  in  the  United  States  alter  U.e  Ist  day  of 

.  in  the  nm  twenty  years  more  thin  we  January,  1888,  mav  be  imported  in  bond  under  such 

the  ksttwcnty,  and  bbcome the  fir«tmari-  "g.^Jations  as  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  may  i^- 

of  the  world.  Bcnbe,  and,  upon  proot  that  such  matcnals  have  been 

ut  resorting  to  the  artificial  expedient  of  ^*^  ^^^  »"<^*^  P'SP^f®}.  ""*  ^""^^  ^^'^^^^  collected  or 

dbounUes,\t Congress assimilatein  their  5"^^  ^*^«'???-    That  W  and  after  the  Ist  day  of 

neamships' and  nShoads  on  established  Jfn«ary,  1888,  any  citizen  or  cimcns  ot  the  Umted 

le  extent  of  paying  steamships  for  carry-  ^^*^  ™*y  purchase  the  whole  of  any  hteam  or  sail 

^  of  the  UnitedT  StStes  good  comjpensation  Jl^^f^  "f  S^''^^\T'^^?u  ^]^'^'Tt  T^  ^^"^  ^^"^ 
fl  the  Government  now  pays  railways  for  ^."^^^^  ^^«*^«'"  within  the  United  States  or  in  a  tor- 
similar  service.         ^      ^                ^  eign  country,  or  whether  said  vessel  hhall  be  regis- 
tered tree  of  duty  as  to  her  hull,  spars,  appliances, 

usion,  the  minority  report  savs :  ^""^S  "»^  equipment  (includmg  boifers,  engines,  and 

V**,  vi4«  txj  tiv^t  ivj  *  vi/v*  w  o«^  a .  machinery  it  a  steam-vessel)  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 

may  be  the  cause  of  this  decay,  the  main  States  by  the  collector  in  any  port  of  entry  of  the 

ts  resuscitation,  and  without  the  removal  United  States,  to  whom  application  lor  such  registry 

I  other  legislation  is  futile,  is  the  obstruc-  may  be  made  by  said  citizen  or  citizens,  in  the  same 
amerce  by  the  tariff.  This  adds  its  40  manner  as  though  said  vessel  had  been  built  in  the 
t,  not  to  speak  of  prohibition,  to  the  other  United  States. 

^  which  the  committee  propose  to  remove  j^^q  i^jn  ^ame  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
ord<^rcd  to  be  reported.     Whenwerelorm  ^   ..  i     •     V  toco         i  au 

ariff  system  ancfextend  our  markets  for  sen  tatives  early  m  January,  1888,  and  was  the 

illy  increa-<ini»  surplus,  we  may  revive  the  subject  of  an  animated   discussion.     <Jn   the 

hich  we  ourselves  ma^' exchange  the  prod-  11  tn  of  that  month   the  free  ships  and  free 

country  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  materials  amendment  was  in  substance  adopt- 

&f:^*JS'^rir--S^hS  ed  by  a  vote  of  125  to  104,  the  drawback  pro- 

r  apprenticeship  to  which  is  almost  obso-  vision  of  the  eighteenth  section  being  also  re- 
tained, but  on   the  following  day  the  House 

3ence  of  our  shipping,  and  its  causes,  are  receded  from  this  action  and  struck  out  the 

liar  to  the  public  mind.    The  selfishness  ^\^o]q  section  as  amended,  and  the  others  sup- 

nti  its  resuscitation  IS  no  less  familiar.   Itis  i  .         ^     •.  •  •  o     *•        tA   

x»rv.  The  minority  ofthe  committee  would  plementary  to  its  provisK^ns.     Section  14  was 

dciiil,  were  it  not  kno^vn  to  every  tyro  in  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  admission  of  for- 

nd  economy.    They  would  rehearse  if  by  eign  materials,  without  payment  of  duty,  to  be 

e  causes  ofthe  decay  we  could  remove  tlie  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  as  well 
c  simple  truth  is,  the  removal  of  the  causes  ^j  •       ^  j       ^  ^     g  j     l^^il,.  fo,. 

II  not  revive  shippinff.    Our  shippmcr  in-  "'^  /"^  i^pan    «*jv4  °  5*^  j      ,  xu  x  u 
been  choked  by  other  interests-choked  ^^^  "s^d  in  foreign  trade,  including  that  be- 

estrictions  cumber  our  statutes.  Inacoun-  tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 

dant  in  production  as  ours,  which  seeks  United  States.     Section  15  was  changed  so  as 

3t,and  is  unlimited  in  its  range  of  enter-  ^^   substitute   for  the  existing  tonnage  tax  a 

pital  policy  is  mare  liberum.    Give  us  a  ji    .        ..    .  ^  .  1        »         *  „^« 

f  freedom  to  trade  upon  its  bosom,  permit  du^^  ^t  six  cents  per  ton  on  each  entry  of  ves- 

Q  the  best  market  the  material  to  fashion  SC's  from  the  ports  of  Canada,  the  VV  est  indies 

le  best  quality  and  to  bring  the  comolcted  and  Mexico,  and  southward  to  and  including 

>ur  competitors  buv  their  vessels,  and  even  Panama  and  Aspin wall,  and  twelve  cents  a  ton 

Si^Rd  w?irS;.:sed  ^LT.  -  '--'^.  f-"  °^h«[  f-t'"  I>-!-  ,  T1.0  sec 

merica  consequent  upon  our  freedom  to  ^^^n  relating  to  btate  and  muninpal  taxation 

r^y  and  skill,  and  with  the  natural  kws  was  stricken  out.    With  a  few  other  uniinpor- 
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tant  changes  the  bill  was  passed  bj  a  decisive  smith's  hearth,  may  be  forged  into  i 

majority.    The  vote  in  favor  of  striking  out  shoe  of  excellent  qaality.    The  admixti 

the  drawback,  free  ships,  and  free  materials  the  ore  of  some  fluxing  materia],  such 

provisions,  was  159  to  54.  or  clay,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  of  advai 

The  bill  went  to   the  Senate  and  was  re-  rid  the  iron  of  adherent  slag.     The  pi 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.   Strong  conducted  in  a  rotatory  furnace,  as  i 

objection  was  made  by  the  regular  lines  of  for-  The  ore  to  be  smelted  is  broken  up  in 

eign  steamers  to  the  fifteenth  section,  which  meuts  not  exceeding  the  size  of  peas  oi 

would  increase  their  tonnage  dues  materially,  to  it  is  added  lime  or  other  fluxing  n 

Under  existing  laws  these  dues  were  thirty  in  such  a  proportion  that  the  gangue  oc 

cents  a  ton  per  year.    This  bill  would  make  in  the  ore  and  flux  combines,  with  onlj 

them  twelve  cents  a  ton  for  each  entry,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  into  basic  and  flu 

some  of  the  regular  steamers  made  ten  or  A  charge  of,  say,  20  cwt.  of  ore  is  put 

twelve  entries  in  a  year.    On  the  other  hand,  furnace  when  fully  heated,  while  it  is 

many  foreign  sailing-vessels  did  not  enter  an  revolving.    In  about  forty  minutes  thu 

American  port  more  than  once  in  a  year,  and  of  ore  and  fluxing  material  will  ha^ 

their  tonnage  dues  would  be  materially  re-  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  at  the  sai 

duced.      The    Senate    committee    agreed    to  from  five  to  six  cwt.  of  coal  of  uniform  i 

strike  out  this  whole  section,   and  also  the  added  to  the  charge,  while  the  rotative  * 

thirteenth,  which  dispensed  with  the  necessity  is  increased,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  i 

of  employing  seamen  through  the  intervention  of  coal  and  ore.     A  rapid  reaction  is 

of  the  shipping  commissioner.     The  committee  suit:  the  peroxide  of  iron,  being  red 

then  added  a  section  repealing  the  provisions  magnetic  oxide,  begins  to  fuse,  while 

of    the  existing    statutes  which  obliged    all  iron  is  precipitated  by  each  piece  of 

American  vessels  to  carry  the  mails  at  a  rate  and  the  fluxing  materials  form  a  fluid  si 

of  compensation  not  exceeding  the  ocean  post-  tlie    silicious  gangue  of  the  ore.    R 

age,  and  providing  for  contracts  with  vessels  again  to  the  slow  rotative  action,  the 

of  American  registry  for  carrying  the  mails,  turned  over  and  over,  presenting  con 

under  which  the  Government  should  pay  *^not  new  surfaces  to  the  heating  lining  anc 

exceeding  one  dollar  per  mile  on  the  trip  each  flame   within  the  rotator.     During  tl 

way,"  contracts  to  be  entered  into,  after  pub-  of  this  reaction,  carbonic  oxide,   bcsi 

lie  advertisement,  with  the  lowest  responsible  hydrocarbon  contained  in  the  coal,  is 

bidder.    The  aggregate  to  be  expended  for  this  from  the  mixture  of  ore  and  carbon,  an 

service  was  limited  to  $1,500,000  per  year,  and  ed  air  only  is  intfoduced  from  the  reg« 

the  term  of  tlie  contracts  was  to  be  for  four  to  effect  its  combination  within  the   i 

years.    The  bill  as  amended  was  reported  to  chamber.     When  the  reduction  of  th< 

the  Senate,  but  not  taken  up  for  action  until  nearly  completed,  the  rotator  is  stoppe 

the  last  day  of  the  session.    The  amendments  proper  position  for  tapping  off  the  fluid 

striking  out  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  sec-  after  which  the  quick  speed  is  impart* 

tions  were  then  agreed  to,  and  that  providing  by  means  of  which  the  loose  masses 

for  a  mail  subsidy  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  contained  in  it  are  rapidly  collected  i 

was  then  passed  and  sent  to  the  Ilouse  for  or  three  metallic  balls.    These  are  ta! 

concurrence  in  the  amendments.    That  body  and  shingled  in  the  usual  way  of  conso 

was  engaged  in  contest  oyer  an  election  case,  puddled  balls,   when  the  furnace    is 

in  which  the  Democrats  were  filibustering  to  again  and  is  ready  for  another  charge  a 

prevent  action,  while  the  Republicans  would  Comparing,  on  theoretical  grounds,  thi 

permit  nothing  el:^  to  be  done.    The  result  od  of  producing  iron  with  the  operatio 

was,  that  no  further  action  could  be  secured  furnace,  it  appears  that  while  in  the  b 

on  this  important  measure,  and  it  failed,  leav-  nace  the  products  of  combustion  consist 

ing  American    shippmg   without    any  relief  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  issue  at  a  tem| 

whatever    from   the    burdens    and   exactions  of  more  than  850*^  C,  the  result  of  core 

that  have  so  nearly  destroyed  it.  in  the  rotatory  furnace  is  carbonic  i 

METALLURGY.     Iron  -  Smelting  by  the  temperature  of  which  rarely  exceeds 

Direct  Phocess. — The  Siemens  direct  process  Dr.  Siemens  estimated  that  his  proo 

for  smelting  iron  has  come  into  general  use,  competent  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  ba 

with  satisfactory  results  in  effecting  a  saving  a  consumption  of  25  cwt.  of  coal,  and 

of  time  and  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  cast  steel  with  a  consumption  of  40 

principle  of  which  was  stated  by  Dr.  Siemens  coal.    The  first  effort  to  introduce  the 

in  a  communication  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  In-  into  the  United  States,  which  was  n 

stitute  in  September,  1877,  as  follows:  **In  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1878,  was  pronounce 

mixing  comparatively  rich  iron-ore  in  powder  ure.     Afterward  a  rotator  was  set  u| 

with  about  25  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  pound-  rone,  Pa.,  on  a  plan  a  little  larger  th 

ed  coal,  and  in  exposing  the  mixture  for  some  used  by  Dr.  Siemens,  from  which  bet' 

hours  to  the  heat  of  a  common  stove  or  of  a  and  85  per  cent  of  the  iron  in  the  ore  y 

smithes  fire,  metallic  iron  is  formed,  which,  on  duced,  with  8,800  pounds  of  coal  pe 

being  heated  to  the  welding-point  on  the  same  blooms.   The  results  were  considered  si 
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jMtisfiictory  to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  and  coal-dast  are  then  mixed,  and  to  them  is 

arger  concern  at  Pittsburg  by  the  Siemens-  added  carbonate  of  lime,  also  powdered,  ready 

l^derson  Steel  Company.    The  rotator  plant  for  mixing,  alumina  and  sand,  after  which  the 

Df  this  establishment  consists  of  four  vessels  materials  are  passed  through  a  mixing-machine, 

measuring  11  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  and  12  The  compound  produced  by  the  uiixer  is  then 

feet  in  length  inside  the  shell,  lined  with  Wood-  made  plastic  by  adding  a  mucilage  extracted 

land  fire-brick  four  and  a  half  inches  thick,  from  steamed  sea-weed,  which  cements  it  to- 

The  entire  charge  of  ore,  limestone,  and  reduc-  gether,  and  it  is  then  molded  and  compressed 

ing  coal,  is  introduced  at  once.    Tbe  vessel  is  in  a  kind  of  brick-making  machine,     llie  com- 

ilowly  rotated  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  pressed  materials,  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  cyl- 

every  fifteen  or  eighteen  minutes.    In  about  inders,  are  tlien  removed  to  a  retort,  when 

four  hours  the  slag  begins  to  form ;  and,  when  they  are  consolidated  into  coke  by  a  process 

It  becomes  perfectly  liquid,  it  is  tapped  off.  similar  to  that  for  gas-making,  but  with  a  spe- 

The  flow  of  slag  continues  cmtil  the  completion  cially  constructed  furnace.     Carbonate  of  lime 

of  the  heat  and  the  drawing  of  the  balls.    Tbe  or  calcium  oxide  is  added  to  tbe  fire-clay  in 

yield  of  iron  with  fair  grades  of  hematite  ores,  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  to  absorb  the  sul- 

in  December,  1881,  ranged  from  84*3  to  47  per  phur  given  off  from  the  ore  during  the  process 

cent    Several  charges  with  Lake  Superior  and  of   distillation.    As  the  materials  have  been 

Tjrone  ore  have  yielded  more  than  60  per  powdered  and  intimately  mixed  so  as  to  be 

cent;  and  Mr.  George  W.  Maynard,  of  New  brought  within  the  close  grasp  of  their  several 

Tork,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  enter-  chemical  affinities,  a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  ef- 

prise  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  fected  and  the  output  of  the  furnace  is  largely 

Engineers,  expresses  no  doubt  that  an  average  increased.   Mr.  Bromfield  expresses  confidence 

yield  of  50  per  cent  can  be  kept  up  with  this  that  the  adoption  of   his   process  in  the  old 

nixture.     1  he   average  time  for  forty-eight  blast-furnaces  will  be  attended  by  several  sal- 

beata,  ^^  through    good  and  bad,^^  from    the  utary  results,  among  which  are  an  increase  of 

charging  of  the  ore  to  the  drawing  and  shin-  30  per  cent  in  the  weekly  produce  of  iron ; 

pling  of  the  balls,  was  a  little  more  than  nine  the  invariable  production  of  a  pig  wholly  free 

Doors,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  with  more  from  injurious  impurity  and  yielding  malleable 

experience  the  time  would  be  reduced  to  eight  metal  of  the  largest  fiber,  no  matter  how  much 

boars,  or  three  charges  in  twenty-four  hours,  sulphur  may  originally  have  existed  in  both 

with  a  product  of  15  tons  of  blooms.    The  cost  the  fuel  and  the  ore ;  a  very  large  saving  in  the 

of  38  tons  of  hammered  steel  blooms  produced  average  quantity  of  fuel  now  required  for  the 

daring  the  week  ending  December,  1881,  was  smelting  of  each  ton  of  pig;  and  the  realiza- 

|30.15  a  ton ;  with  regular  working,  however,  tion  of  all  these  advantages  at  a  cost  so  small 

90  tons  might  have  been  produced  at  an  esti-  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  when 

tnated  cost  of  $25.24  a  ton.     The  blooms  have  viewed  in  connection  with  the  additional  net 

proved  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  steel  profit.    Another  advantage  is  claimed  in  the 

Diade  with  them  upon  the  open  hearth  is  supe-  nigh  commercial  value  of  the  results  to  be  ob- 

rior  to  that  made  with  scrap-iron  or  scrap-  tained  by  economizing  and  utilizing  the  prod- 

tteel.    The  cost  of  making  open-hearth  spring  nets  contained  in  the  materials  placed  in  the 

Bteel  frohi  the  blooms  is  estimated  by  Mr.  May-  retorts,  but  which  under  the  present  usage  are 

Qird  to  be  $37.18  a  ton.    The  results  so  far  allowed  to  escape  into  waste.    It  is  believed 

obtained  at  Tyrone  and  Pittsburg,  though  very  that  these  products  will  alone  repay  the  cost  of 

encouraging,  are  far  short  of  what  Dr.  Siemens  preparing  the  iron-ore  for  the   smelting-fur- 

bas  set  out  to  accomplish.    That  mark  has,  naces. 

bowever,  been  reached  at  the  works  in  Lan-  Applications  of  Manganese  Bronze. — 
lore  and  Towcester,  England,  where  from  one  Great  improvements  are  promised  in  the  con- 
ton  of  small  Somorrostro  ore  and  twelve  hun-  struction  of  steamship-propellers  from  the 
ired-Veight  of  hammer  or  roll  scale,  with  one  adoption  of  manganese  bronze.  A  theoreti- 
ion  of  producer  coal  and  six  hundred-weight  cally  perfect  propeller  should  have  blades  pre- 
reducer  coal,  has  been  produced  one  ton  of  senting  the  requisite  surface  of  the  right  form 
iron,  at  a  cost  of  £1 12«.  9^.  to  act  against  the  water  so  as  to  utilize  the 
In  the  Bromfield  direct  process  of  Mr.  J.  whole  power  of  the  engines  in  the  line  of  the 
^ley- Bromfield,  Hone,  near  Brighton,  Eng-  vessel's  keel,  while  no  resistance  should  be  ex- 
land,  the  iron-ore  and  coal,  or  coal-dust,  are  cited  from  cleaving  the  water.  These  condi- 
^aced  to  a  powder  by  means  of  a  Mars-  tions  can  not  be  realized,  because  there  is  a 
ien  or  a  Western  pulverizer.  The  pulveriza-  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  thickness  of 
tion  of  the  ore  maybe  facilitated  by  previously  the  blade  can  be  reduced,  and  it  is  impossible 
sticining  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  roasted  in  to  do  away  with  surface-friction ;  but  a  nearer 
rrated  ovens  above  a  tank  filled  with  water,  approach  can  be  made  to  tbem  with  the  use  of 
rbe  roasted  ore  can  pass  directly  from  the  the  substance  lust  named  than  with  any  other 
trens  into  the  water  in  the  tank,  when  it  be-  material  that  has  been  suggested  for  the  pnr- 
omes  so  disintegrated  and  friable  that  the  re-  pose.  Manganese  bronze  has  great  strength 
oction  can  afterward  be  accomplished  at  an  and  toughness,  its  transverse  strength  being 
rpenae  almost  nominal.  The  crushed  iron-ore  double  that  of  the  best  gun-metal,  and  up  to 
TOL.  xxn. — S4   A 
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the  elastic  limit  nearly  double  that  of  cast-steel,  point  at  which  the  ordinary  Bessemer  opera- 
The  blades,  therefore,  can  be  made  of  it  much  tion  is  stopped — that  is,  till  the  disappearaDoe 
thinner  and  lighter  than  of  steel  and  gun-met-  of  the  carbon,  as  indicated  by  the  drop  of  the 
al.  The  blades,  when  cast,  come  out  of  the  flame.  The  dephosphorizing  process  reqairea, 
sand  true  and  smooth,  and,  as  they  do  not  have  however,  to  be  continued  for  from  one  ban- 
to  be  annealed,  are  wholly  free  from  the  distor-  dred  to  three  hundred  seconds  longer,  daring 
tion  to  which  steel  blades  are  liable  in  passing  which  the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  phospboras  is 
through  that  process,  and  which,  inducing  a  removed.  Not  only  is  the  phosphorus  re- 
variation  from  the  theoretical  form,  causes  in  moved  by  this  operation,  but  the  silicon  also, 
them  a  serious  waste  of  power.  This  metal  is  of  which  inconvenient  and  even  dangeroas 
also  free  from  the  liability  to  pitting  and  cor-  quantities  are  occasionally  letl^  in  the  Bessemer 
rosion,  for  which  allowance  has  to  be  made  process,  is  entirely  eliminated,  while  at  least 
in  all  steel  propellers  by  giving  them  greater  60  per  cent  of  any  sulphur,  also  untouched  in 
thickness  than  is  necessary  for  strength,  and  the  ordinary  process,  which  may  have  been 
thereby  increasing  the  resistance ;  and  it  is  present  in  the  pig,  is  also  expelled.  The  pho»- 
praetically  incorrodible.  Other  practical  ad-  phorns  is,  in  fact,  made  a  real  assistance  in 
vantages  which  may  arise  from  the  use  of  this  the  perfection  of  the  process,  through  tbe  in- 
substance  are  the  reduction  in  weight  effected  tense  heat  it  affords  by  its  combustion.  The 
by  its  use,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  substantial  position  occupied  by  the  basic  pro- 
the  stem-frame  of  the  vessel  in  a  heavy  sea ;  cess  is  well  shown  by  the  large  amoont  of 
and  facility  of  restoring  the  shape  of  the  blades  basic  steel  which  was  turned  out  in  October, 
if  they  are  bent,  and  of  replacing  them  if  they  1882.  Germany  held  the  first  position,  with 
are  broken.  The  drawback  lies  in  the  cost  of  an  output  of  25,170  tons  by  eight  firms:  Eng- 
raanganese  bronze,  which  is  about  twice,  for  land  stood  next,  with  an  output  of  7,700  tons 
the  same  weights,  that  of  steel ;  but  the  friends  by  one  firm ;  then  followed  Austria,  with  7,700 
of  the  use  of  this  metal  assume  that  this  will  be  tons  by  three  firms ;  Belgium,  with  1,687  tona 
more  than  offset  by  the  reduced  quantity  of  by  one  firm ;  Russia,  with  1,270  tons  by  one 
the  metal  that  will  have  to  be  employed,  and  firm;  and  France,  with  1,240  tons  by  one 
in  the  practical  indestructibility  of  the  manga-  firm — giving  a  total  output  for  the  raoath  of 
nese  bronze.  Steel  propellers  require  to  be  46,537  tons,  by  fifteen  firms.  The  process  had 
renewed  every  few  years;  those  of  manganese  been  adopted  at  the  end  of  1882  by  thirty-two 
bronze,  it  is  claimed,  will  last  the  lifetime  of  European  firms,  which  had  working  famace^ 
the  vessel.  or  were  constructing  them,  and  thirteen  other 

Dr.  G.  Durgee,  of  New  York,  has  invented  firms  had  taken  out  licenses  for  its  use. 
a  process  for  manufacturing  iron  direct  from  Improvements  in  Steel-makino. — A  new 
the  ore  by  the  aid  of  crude  petroleum  as  fuel,  process  in  rolling  steel,  called  the  **  Soaking 
in  a  special  revolving  furnace.  It  employs  rit  Process,"  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  John 
two  furnaces,  which  are  placed  at  slightly  dif-  Gjess,  of  Middlesbrough,  by  moans  of  which 
ferent  levels,  with  a  total  length  of  120  feet,  the  bloom  may  be  rolled  into  a  rail  or  other 
the  working  capacity  of  which  is  a  hundred  finished  article  with  its  own  initial  heat,  and 
tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  ores  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  ingot  again  to 
are  pulverized  and  then  submitted  to  the  ac-  the  heating- furnace  is  avoided.  The  chief  dif- 
tion  of  an  oxyhydrogen-flame  produced  by  a  ficulty  heretofore  met  in  utilizing  the  heat  of 
blast  of  air  with  petroleum  and  coal-dust.  The  the  ingot,  to  work  it  up  into  the  finished  prod- 
first  experiments  with  this  process  were  re-  uct,  has  been  that  the  bar  when  newly  stripped 
ported  to  be  successful  and  encouraging;  but  was  too  hot  in  the  interior  to  be  rolled,  and 
late  statements  of  its  working  have  not  been  when  the  interior  was  in  a  fit  condition,  the 
published.  exterior  was  far  too  cold.     In  the  new  prooeas, 

Dbphosphorization  IN  Ibon-Smelting. — The  the  ingots  are  placed  in  pits,where  little  or  no 

Gilchrist-Thomas,  or  basic,  process  for  the  de-  hetit  being  able  to  e:^cape  to  the  surface,  and 

phosphorization  of  iron  in  working  the  ore  de-  the  ingots  being  surrounded  by  walls  as  hot  ss 

pends  for  its  efficacy  upon  the  power  of  lime  themselves,  the  surface  heat  of  each  one  of 

to  absorb  phosphoric  acid.     When  it  is  used  in  them  is  greatly  increased,  and  it  becomes  fit 

connection  with  the  Bessemer  process,  the  Bes-  for  the  rolling-mill  in  about  half  an  hour.  The 

semer  vessel  is  lined  with  magnesium  lime,  proceas  was  introduced  in  June,  1883,  at  the 

which  has  been  previously  subjected  to  an  in-  Darlington  Steel  and  Iron  Company's  work*, 

tense  white  heat,  and  so  brought  to  a  condi-  where  three  hundred  ingots  were  treated  in 

tion   of    density,   tenacity,   and    hardness    in  the  pits  every  twenty-four  honrs,  and  at  the 

which  it  resembles  granite  or  flint  more  closely  West  Cumberland   Steel  Works;    and    more 

than  ordinary  well-burned  lime,  in  which  con-  than  80.000  tons  of  ingots  had  been  success- 

dition  it  is  known  as  **  shrunk  lime."    Before  fully  treated  by  the  close  of  the  year  at  each 

the  metal  is  run  into  the  converter,  from  15  place.    The  economical  advantages  of  the  pro- 

to   18    per   cent  of   its   weight   of   common  cess  are  obvious.    The  steel  manufactured  by  it, 

well-burned    lime   is   thrown    into    the  ves-  whether  for  rails  or  wire  billets,  is  thought  to 

sel.     The  metal  is  then  introduced  and  the  be  improved  by  it,  for  the  danger  of  burning, 

charge  is  blown  in  tiie  ordinary  way  to  the  to  which  all  reheated  steel  is  liable,  and  which 
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I  detrimental  to  the  sonndness  of  the  fabric,  is  only  is  left.  This  residue  is  afterward  placed 
holly  obviated  in  it.  in  a  vat  filled  with  warm  water,  which  is  heated 
Bessemeb  Steel  ix  tue  UNirED  States. —  with  steam.  The  potash  is  thus  leached  out 
'rom  the  reports  of  the  companies  owning  and  the  alumina  left  as  a  deposit.  The  potash- 
he  fourteen  completed  Bessemer- steel  worlds  liquor  is  then  run  off  and  boiled  down,  while 
rbieh  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  the  alumina  precipitate  is  collected  in  sacks  and 
n  1882,  it  appears  that  1,696,450  net  tons  of  dried.  It  is  then  ready  fur  making  chloride  of 
(teel  ingots  and  1,258,129  net  tons  of  steel  rails  aluminum.  The  alumina  deposit  thus  obtained 
ffere  produced  during  the  year.  These  figures  contains  about  84  per  cent  of  pure  alumina, 
represent  an  increase  in  production  of  10  per  while  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  old  pro- 
cent  in  ingots  and  of  6  per  cent  in  rails  over  cess  of  precipitation  has  only  65  per  cent.  For 
the  production  of  the  same  mills  in  1881.  The  conversion  to  aluminum,  the  chloride  is  treated 
rate  of  inore&se  is  much  smaller  than  had  with  sodium.  This  process,  if  its  success  is 
been  made  before  for  several  years.  Thus,  verified,  is  probably  destined  to  make  it  pos- 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  ingots  in  sible  to  employ  aluminum,  as  an  alloy,  econom- 
1881  was  28  per  cent  over  that  of  1880,  while  ically  in  many  manufactures  for  which  it  is 
tbat  of  the  latter  year  was  80  per  cent  over  preferable  to  any  metal  now  known.  It  is 
that  of  1879.  The  figures  representing  the  eight  times  more  conductible  to  the  galvanic 
production  of  rails  do  not  cover  the  total  pro-  current  than  iron,  and  by  this,  and  the  fact 
jlnction  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  as  that  it  does  not  rust,  it  is  valuable  for  tele- 
some  rails  were  rolled  in  1882  from  impoi*t-  graphic  purposes.  Its  tensility,  and  lightness, 
€d  steel  blooms,  and  some  open-hearth  steel  and  unsusceptibility  to  corrosion  indicate  a 
Tails  were  rolled.  Estimating  the  amount  of  great  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  ship-fittings, 
Mch  rails  to  be  near  100,000  gross  tons,  the  particularly  for  steamship  propellers.  The  al- 
total  American  steel-rail  production  in  1882  loy,  it  is  said,  will  bear  a  strain  of  forty-two 
yoald  be  1,300,000  gross  tons,  against  a  total  tons  to  the  square  inch,  or  twelve  tons  more 
in  1881  of  1,210,285  gross  tons.  The  fourteen  than  Bessemer  steel.  A  more  particular  state- 
fteel-works  whose  reports  are  thus  compiled  ment  of  its  mechanical  powers  was  given  by 
contain  85  converters.  Relative  to  the  pro-  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.  R.  8.,  at  the  last  meet- 
^QCtion  of  steel  throughout  the  world,  it  ap-  ing  of  the  British  Association,  in  the  relation 
pears  from  the  latest  published  statistics  that  of  some  ezpeninents  he  had  made  on  the  sub- 
there  are  now  in  England  28  steel-works,  with  ject.  He  found  the  ultimate  tensile  strength 
about  116  converters,  of  a  productive  capaci-  of  the  metal  to  be  about  twelve  tons  to  the 
tj  of  1,461,000  tons  per  annum;  in  Austria,  square  inch.  The  range  of  its  elasticity  was 
14  steel-works,  with  86  converters,  and  a  ca-  indicated  by  an  extension  at  the  yielding-point 
pacity  of  850.000  tons;  in  Belgium,  4  steel-  of  one  two-hundredth  the  length  of  the  piece, 
'Works,  with  18  converters,  and  a  capacity  of  or  about  three  times  that  of  steel,  and  five 
580,000  tons;  in  France,  7  works,  with  84  times  that  of  wrought-iron.  The  mechanical 
jonverters,  and  a  capacity  of  632,000  tons;  value  of  the  substance,  as  indicated  by  its 
in  Germany,  23  Bessemer  and  Thomas  steel-  strength  in  relation  to  its  weight,  is  about 
▼orks,  with  80  converters,  and  a  capacity  of  equal  to  that  of  steel  of  thirty-five  tons  per 
about  1,300,000  tons;  in  Russia,  5  steel-works,  inch.  These  properties  point  to  a  great  suita- 
Tith  10  converters,  and  a  capacity  of  100,000  bility  of  aluminum  for  cases  where  strength 
tons;  and  in  Sweden,  85  converters,  with  a  combined  with  lightness  and  a  great  range  of 
capacity  of  80,000  tons.  The  total  nutnber  of  elasticity  are  required.  Mr.  Webster  has  also 
converters  in  the  world  is,  therefore,  about  discovered  that  aluminum  may  be  deposited  on 
S60,  with  an  aggregate  annual  productive  ca-  several  other  metals,  and  may  be  soldered  and 
pacity,  in  round  numbers,  of  5,800,000  tons  of  welded. 

iteel.  Zinc. — The  present  methods  for  the  reduc- 

Pboduction  of  ALTTMnnTM. — An  improved  tion  of  zinc  ores  by  distillation  are  expensive 

process  for  producing  aluminum,  whereby  the  and  cumbrous.   In  the  search  for  more  econom- 

cost  of  the  metal  is  reduced  by  about  80  per  ical  ways  of  preparing  metallic  zinc,  attention 

cent,  and  the  time  required  to  prepare  it  from  has  been  directed  to  the  feasibility  of  produc- 

uine  months  to  a  few  days,  has  been  invented  ing  it  by  a  wet  process  and  electricity.    Three 

by  Mr.  James  Webster,  of  Hollywood,  near  methods  have  been  proposed  which   depend 

Birmingham,  England.     Alumina,  from  which  upon  the  employment,   severally,   of  hydro- 

Ihe  metal  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  pre-  chloric,  nitric,   and  sulphuric  acids.      In  the 

pared  by  "burning  alum  and  pitch,  as  follows:  hydrochloric-acid  process  the   acid  is  placed 

A  given  quantity  of  alum  and  pitch,  which  are  in  contact  with  tlie  ore  in  order  to  produce 

Srst  finely  ground,  is  mixed  together  and  placed  a  hydric  chloride,  neutral  and  concentrated; 

in  a  C'dciniiig  furnace,  when  38  per  cent  of  after  which  the  liquid  is  treated  with  an  electric 

rater  is  driven  out,  and  the  sulphur,  potash,  current,  by  which  the  zinc  is  precipitated  in  a 

nd  alumina  are  left,  with  oxide  of  iron.    The  pure  metallic  state.     The  iron,  which  would 

ijcined  mixture  is  then  put  into  vertical  re-  otherwise  be  precipitated  with  the  zinc,  is  pre- 

yrtSj  and  steam  and  air  are  forced  through,  viously  eliminated  by  means  of  some  oxidizing 

%eT  which  a  residue  of  potash  and  alumina  body.    The  chlorine,  which  is  liberated  when 
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the  zino  is  separated  from  its  salt,  is  drawn  off  nickel ;  also  associated  with  magnetic  i 

into  a  chamber  where  it  is  absorbed  by  chalk.  Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  tin 

This  process  is  defective  on  accoant  of  the  loss  nesian  rock  at  Quebec;  at  Silver  Harl 

of  metal  in  smelting,  and  the  presence  of  chlo-  Lake  Superior;  in  Nevada;  and   in  £ 

rides  of  zinc  as  an  impurity.    In  the  nitric  acid  County,  Southern  Oregon.     The  hydrate 

method,  an  oxide  is  produced  by  the  electrical  cate  of  New  Caledonia,  a  very  pure  o 

decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  it  is  necessary  been  found  to  be  in  sufficient  abundaj 

to  add  some  organic  matter,  such  as  glycerine,  supply  nearly  all  the  works  of  Europe, 

a  gum,  etc.,  for  the  removal  of  the  oxygen,  fessor  Wharton  exhibited  at  Philadelp 

To  obtain  enough  nitric  acid  and  organic  mat-  1876,  a  number  of  articles  that  had  beei 

ter  the  process  has  to  be  conducted  near  where  by  him  of  wrought  nickel.     He  showed 

some  chemical  industries  are  carried  on.     In  again  in  1878,  in  Paris,  where  they  att 

the  sulphuric-acid  process,  also  called  the  Le-  but  little  notice  at  first,  but  excited  great 

trange  process,  the  solution  is    effected    by  ration  when  the  attention  of  the  judg( 

means  of  the  sulphuric  acid  obtained  from  the  called  to  the  quality  of  the  metal.    £ 

ore  itself  in  the  process  of  roasting.     No  re-  ments,  prompted  by  this  demonstration 

agent  being  required,  the  method  is  independ-  immediately  tried  on  a  more  extensive 

ent  of  other  industries,  and  is  free  from  all  ex-  which  resulted  in  raising  the  manufact 

pense  of  transportation.    Though  principally  nickel  to  a  considerable  importance, 

intended  for  blende,  it  is  available  for  all  the  of  iron  and  steel  have  been  coated  by 

ores.     It  is  very  simple,  and  does  net  require  ing  with  nickel  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  f 

the  separation  of  substances  containing  lead,  a   combination  adapted   to  the  manof 

nor,  if  sulphuric  acid  is  evolved  in  excessive  of  many  articles  of  hollow  ware.    Pn 

quantities,    the    removal    of    the    calcareous  Wharton  has  succeeded  in  making  seve 

gangues.     Only  a  moderate  roasting  is  required  tides  of  cast  -nickel,  among  which  are  the 

when  only  blende  is  treated;  but  if  the  ore  be  knobs  of  his  house  in  Camden,  N.  J.    1 

only  calamine  or  the  oxides  of  zinc,  it  is  ne-  proved  that  the  metal  will  not  tarnish, 

oessary  to  feed  the  bath  with  a  certain  quantity  hibiting  objects  which  were  shown  at  tb< 

of  acid  or  sulphates.     The  sulphurous  vapors  Exhibition  in  1878,  and  are  as  bright  sa 

produced  by  roasting  the  blende  may  often  be  although  they  have  not  been  rubbed  or  pt 

used  for  this  purpose.     As  acid  is  continuously  since.     A  French  company  is  making  i 

reproduced  during  the  process  of  precipitation,  siderable  variety  of  useful  articles  fro 

it  will  only  be  necessary  ailer  that  is  started  to  nickel  of  New  Caledonia.    Mixed  witb 

provide  as  much  sulphate  as  will  furnish  the  copper,  or  tin,  in  such  a  proportion  1 

necessary  acid  to  be  absorbed  by  the  foreign  shall  constitute  20  per  cent  of  the  combii 

matters,  the  chalk,  iron,  etc.,  contained  in  the  this  metal  forms  an  inoxidable  nickel  bi 

ore.    The  electrical  current  necessary  to  effect  a  material  of  which  all  articles  that  an 

the  precipitation  is  furnished  by  machines  driv-  made  of  brass  or  copper,  and  nickel-] 

en  by  steam  or  water  power.    By  this  process  may  be  made  at  praqtically  the  same 

the  zino  contained  in  the  ore  is  extracted  in  its  while  they  will  be  one  fifth  stronger  am 

entirety,  and  pure.    The  cost  of  treatment  is  be  as  much  lighter.    Added  to  steel,  nic 

limited  to  the  working  of  the  electrical  appara-  creases  its  hardness,  renders  it  inoxidabl 

tus,  and  to  manual  labor  of  the  most  simple  makes  it  more  suitable  for  edge-tools, 

character.  Miobo80opioa.l  Analysis  of  Ibon  autd 

Copper.— Copper  is  prepared  at  Spenceville,  — Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.  R.  S.,  has  recentlj 

Oal.,  from  a  fine-grained  pyrites  in  a  kind  of  known  the  results  of  some  interesting  ii 

chlorite  slate.    The  ore,  which  has  been  pre-  gations  he  has  been  making  in  the  micrc 

viously  broken  into  small  lumps,  is  pat  upon  a  cal  structure  of  iron  and  steel.     His  spe( 

base  of  fire-wood  aronnd  a  loose  brick  flue,  and  were  prepared  for  examination  by  pol 

piled  up   with  layers  of  brush  at  intervals;  very  thin  plates  of  the  metal  and  subj 

salt  is  distributed  through  the  pile,  tank  resi-  their  surfaces  to  the  action  of  nitric  a( 

due  is  placed  on  top  to  exclude  the  air,  and  they  were  sufficiently  etched  to  bring  o 

the  heap  is  then  fired.    The  process  of  roasting  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  particl 

requires  six  months.     In   the    leach-vats,  of  development  of  which  was  due  to  the  fa 

which  there  are  fifty,  with  a  capacity  for  120  some  of  the  constituents  were  not  actec 

tons  of  roasted  ore,  the  leaching  is  hastened  by  at  all,  and  others  in  varying  degrees.    . 

boiling  with  steam.    The  copper  is  precipitated  as  could  be  learned  from  the  careful  use 

with  scrap-iron.  microscope,  various  kinds  of  iron  nn( 

Nickel. —  Nickel-ores  are  quite  extensively  contain  at  least  seven  well-marked  constii 

distributed  through  the  United  States — more  They  are  pure  iron ;  what  are  probablj 

generally  than  is  usually  supposed.     The  chief  well-marked  compounds  of  iron  with  v 

source  of  supply  is  at  Lancaster  Gap,  Pa,,  but  amounts  of  carbon  or  other  substances 

the  ores  are  also  found  in  Connecticut,  by  the  are  met  with  in  small  quantities  in  di 

Hudson  River,  and  in  New  Jersey,  associated  sorts  of  iron  and  steel ;  portions  of  in 

with  chrome-ores,  where  they  appear  in  the  slag;  well-marked  crystals  of  graphite ; 

shape  of  a  coating  of  niokel  oxide  or  emerald  small   crystal,   which   may   be    silicon 
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tmctare  of  varioas  kinds  of  cast-iron  appears  about  2'62  per  cent  of  mercury  was  actually 
o  be  chiefly  modified  by  the  presence  of  crys-  present.    The  fact  of  this  deterioration  taking 
»lline  plates  of  graphite,  over  which  is  depos-  place  is  not  new.    Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  called 
ted  what  is  probably  free  iron,  while  the  inter-  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  previously 
ipacea  are  filled  with  what  are  probably  two  been  ascertained  that  block-tin,  unaer  certain 
distinct  compounds  of  iron  and  carbon.    In  conditions,   would  undergo  the  changes  de- 
other  cases,  the  structure  is  mainly  dependent  scribed ;  and  he  cited  an  instance  of  a  piece  of 
on  the  crystallization  of  the  iron  itself,  the  the  metal  which,  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
graphite  being  thrown  off  toward  the  dose  of  purity,  afterward  became  so  crystalline  that  it 
the  process.    In  white  refined  iron  the  princi-  was  almost  ready  to  fall  to  pieces, 
pal  constituent  H  probably  an  intensely  hard  Jbiprovements  in  Electro-plating. — Some 
refined  white  iron  with  much  carbon,  and  one  further  improvements  in  the  electro-deposition 
or  more  of  the  other  compounds  of  iron  and  of  brass,  bronze,  and  other  metals  have  been 
carbon.    Hammered  bloom  consists  of  an  ir-  patented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Walenn,  of  London, 
regular  mixture  of  crystals  of  iron  and  portions  The  first  object  of  the  inventor  was  to  produce 
of  slag.    When  rolled  into  a  bar  those  portions  a  coating  that  should  be  adherent  and  in  a  soft 
of  slag  not  squeezed  out  are  thrown  out  into  condition.    For  this  a  solution  is  used  which 
long  threads.    Ihe  crystals  seeu  in  the  bar  are  is  composed  of  thirty-two  ounces  avoirdupois 
not  the  original  crystals  of  the  bloom,  but  fresh  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (70  per  cent  real  cya- 
crjfltab  formed  on  the  cooling  of  the  bar.   The  nide)  and  one  ounce  of  neutral  tartrate  of  am- 
liber  seen  on  fracturing  specimens  of  wrought-  monium  per  gallon  of  liquid,  which  is  charged 
iron  is  mainly  due  to  the  elongation  that  occurs  with  copper  by  an  electrolytic  process,  and  is 
dnring  the  fracture,  and  is  not  a  characteristic  made  complete  by  the  addition  of  cnprio  am- 
«f  the  unaltered  iron.    The  most  characteristic  monide.  The  solution  is  used  at  a  boiling-point, 
feature  of  the  change  of  structure  produced  by  or  near  to  it,  when  the  coating  of  copper  is  soft- 
the  cementing  process  is  the  development  of  a  ened,  and  the  rate  of  deposition  is  very  mated- 
network  of  flat  crystals  of  an  intensely  hard  ally  increased  by  the  heat.    The  quality  of  the 
impound  of  iron  and  carbon,  which  is  scarcely  work  done  by  this  process  is  illustrated  by  the 
acted  upon  by  dilute  acid.    The  structure  of  fact  that  thin  sheet-iron  plates  treated  by  it  have 
Bessemer  steel   ingots  is  materially  different  been  given  a  coating  so  adherent  that  repoues/ 
from  that  of  the  varieties  of  steel  containing  work  could  be  executed  upon  them  without 
more  carbon,  and,  though  of   coarser  grain,  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  metal  and 
closely  approaches  the  structure  of  some  vari-  without  exposing  the  coated  metal  underneath, 
cties  of  Swedish  iron.    This  structure,  upon  If  a  plate  were  hammered  to  destruction,  the 
luunmering,  is  greatly  altered,  and  becomes  of  copper  coating  would  be  simply  extended  over 
^er  grain  and  more  uniform.  the  iron  where  it  was  cracked  or  broken.    Mr. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bayles,  of  New  York,  after  review-  "Walenn's  invention  also  includes  methods  of 
lag  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  preventing  the  too  great  evaporation  of  the 
Engineers  the  researches  of  Mr.  A.  Martens,  of  solution  while  it  is  heated  during  deposition, 
3erlin,  and  Mr.  Sorby,  on  this  subject,  and  for  working  the  electro-depositing  solutions  in 
fifing  an  account  of  his  own  method  of  pre-  a  closed  vessel  under  a  known  pressure, 
paring  the  objects  for  examination,  expressed  Protection  op  Iron  and  Steel  Surfaces 
the  belief  that  the  method  opens  a  vast  field  from  Rust.  —  The  Bower-Barff  process  for 
«f  knowledge  not  yet  reached  by  either  dhemi-  preserving  iron  and  steel  from  rust  is  based 
cd  analysis  or  physical  test.  There  are  many  on  the  fact  that  a  film  of  magnetic  oxide  on 
conditions  the  result  of  changes  produced  by  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  either  metal  will  pro- 
mechanical  treatment  to  which  chemical  analy-  tect  the  whole  from  further  oxidation  or  cor- 
«s  gives  no  clew,  and  which  are  detected  but  rosion.  The  resisting  power  of  Russia  sheet- 
xiot  explained  by  the  tests  of  the  physical  labo-  iron  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  this  cause. 
»at«ry.  To  Professor  Barff  is  due  the  credit  of  being 

Deterioration  of  Tin. — At  a  late  meeting  the  first  deliberately  to  undertake  to  coat  iron 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  steel  with  magnetic  oxide  produced  design- 
Professor  R.  H.  Richards,  of  Boston,  exhibited  a  edly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  sur- 
ing  of  block-tin  which  had  appeared  to  be  of  a  faces  from  rust.  To  effect  this,  he  subjected 
perfectly  good  quality,  but  was  found  after  the  the  metal  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam, 
lapse  of  a  few  months  to  have  become  brittle.  The  Bower  process  is  based  upon  the  use  of 
and  to  have  undergone  a  change  in  its  molecular  combustible  gases  and  air,  or  free  oxygen.  The 
condition  that  involved  about  half  of  the  mass,  gases  are  burned  in  a  fuel  gas-producer,  which 
The  change  made  itself  apparent  by  enlarge-  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Siemens  regener- 
ment  in  spots  which  took  on  a  darker  color  ator,  with  a  slight  excess  of  air  over  that  re- 
tnd  revealed  a  crystalline  structure  like  that  quired  for  perfect  combustion,  while  the  iron 
ofstilbite.  It  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  articles  to  be  heated  and  oxidized  by  the  prod- 
presence  in  the  tin  of  a  small  percentage  of  nets  of  the  combustion  are  exposed  to  them  in 
mercury  with  which  the  metal  was  originally  a  suitable  brick  chamber.  "When  the  quantity 
treated,  left  after  an  imperfect  heating ;  and  of  free  oxygen  mixed  with  the  products  of 
the  analysic  of  a  part  of  the  pig  showed  that  combustion  is  rightly  adjuste<l,  the  iron  articles 
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are  oxidized  to  excess  in  aboat  forty  minutes,  and  $82,881  on  loan  fund  account;  in  all,  (19S,- 
Magnetic  oxide  will  then  be  found  nearest  to  277.  It  had  spent  within  the  same  period, 
the  iron,  and  sesquioxide  over  all.  The  air-  $106,085  on  general  account  and  $68,809  on 
inlet  is  next  closed  entirely,  while  the  gas-valve  loan  fund  account;  in  all,  $174,394.  With 
is  left  open  for  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  these  expenditures,  it  had  aided  with  gifts  ox 
which  time  the  outside  coating  of  sesquioxide  loans,  or  both,  888  churches.  A  cash  balance 
will  be  reduced,  by  the  action  of  the  combus-  of  $57,210  was  left  with  the  board  at  the  time 
tible  gases  alone,  to  magnetic  oxide.  The  of  making  the  report,  but  against  this  it  had 
Bower  process  is  the  more  energetic  of  the  made  grants,  on  conditions,  of  $72,070  to  197 
two.  The  Barff  process  is  the  better  one  for  churches.  ,  Applications  were  on  hand  from  43 
wrought- iron,  and  perhaps  for  polished  work  churches,  asking  for  $18,805.  Progress  was 
of  all  kinds,  while  the  Bower  process  is  better  reported  on  a  plan  which  had  been  set  in  op- 
for  cast-iron,  especially  for  that  quality  of  it  eration  to  raise  enough  by  subscriptions  of 
which  contains  much  carbon.  Steel — except  $250  each  to  build  four  hundred  churches  on 
polished  steel,  which  is  better  treated  in  a  low-  the  frontiers,  each  of  which  should  receive  aid 
temperature  Bai'ff  furnace — can  be  equally  well  to  the  amount  of  $250,  as  follows :  Amount  of 
treated  by  both  processes.  These  processes  donations,  $32,750 ;  of  loans,  $19,100;  number 
not  only  protect  the  metal  from  rust,  but  they  of  churches  built,  131,  at  a  cost  of  $236,955, bar- 
give  it  a  finely  colored  coating,  which  makes  ing  34,000  sittings,  4,904  members,  and  7,S84 
articles  made  of  it  ready  for  the  market  as  soon  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  giving  church  fa- 
as  they  are  out  of  the  furnace  and  cool.  A  ton  cilities  to  a  population  of  144,180.  The  snb- 
of  small  articles  can  be  as  cheaply  treated  by  ject  of  inviting  contributions  to  the  general 
them,  save  the  difference  in  expense  of  hand-  funds,  subject  to  life  annuity,  was  considered, 
ling,  as  a  single  article  of  a  ton  weight.  So  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  loan  fund  at  tbe 
penetrating  are  they,  that  every  crevice,  even  end  of  1882  amounted  to  $500,000. 
in  the  most  intricate  pattern,  may  be  as  effect-  The  annual  meeting  of  tho  Board  of  Eh' 
ively  coated  by  them  as  the  plainest  surface,  cation  was  held  in  New  York  city,  November 
Paint  will  adhere  to  the  coating  as  to  wood  or  14th.  The  receipts  from  collections,  legacies, 
stone.  As  a  whole,  the  processes  ara  suitable  and  other  sources  had  been  $18,026,  against 
to  make  iron  available  for  a  thousand  purposes  $9,256  in  1881,  and  $2,079  in  1880.  More 
for  which  it  is  now  not  adapted,  because  of  its  than  $11,000  were  to  be  disbursed  during  the 
liability  to  rust.  year  in  aid  of  250  students  attending  the  insti- 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal  tutions  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
OniTROu. — The  following  is  a  general  summary  foreign  lands.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  re-  propriated  for  the  same  purpose  in  1868. 
ported  in  the  **  Minutes "  of  the  Annual  Con-  The  total  receipts  of  the  Freedmen't  Aid 
ferences  for  1882 ;  Numberof  annual  confer-  Society  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1882,  were 
ences,  99 ;  number  of  missions  not  included  in  $118,070.60.  To  the  1st  day  of  November  of 
annual  conferences,  13;  number  of  bishops,  11;  the  same  year  the  society  had  aided  in  the 
number  of  itinerant  preachers,  11,028 ;  num-  maintenance  among  the  freedmen  of  6  char- 
her  of  preachers  on  trial,  1,337 ;  number  of  lo-  tered  colleges,  4  theological  schools,  1  medi- 
cal preachers,  11,967;  numberof  members  in  cal  college,  and  14  institutions  not  chartered, 
full  connection,  1,572,177;  number  of  proba-  in  which  95  teachers  were  employed,  and  8,506 
tioners,  175,841 ;  whole  number  of  lay  mem-  students  were  taught.  Of  these  students,  440 
bers,  1,748,021;  number  of  churches,  18,152;  were  in  the  biblical,  15  in  the  law,  75  in  the 
probable  value  of  the  same,  $65,467,082 ;  num-  medical,  225  in  the  collegiate,  and  1,470  in  the 
ber  of  parsonages,  6,224;  probable  value  of  the  normal  departments.  In  accordance  with  tbe 
same,  $9,250,288 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  1880,  U 
20,901,  with  224,667  officers  and  teachers,  and  institutions  for  the  whites  of  the  South  hare 
1,629,358  scholars ;  number  of  baptisms  during  been  orgnnized,  at  which  1,827  pupils  were 
the  year  (57,241  of  adults  and  56,805  of  in-  taught  during  the  year, 
fants),  114,046.  Amount  of  benevolent  con-  The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in 
tributions:  For  conference  claimants,  $167,-  the  city  of  New  York  in  November.  Tbe 
693 ;  for  the  Missionary  Society,  $624,186 ;  treasurer  reported  that  the  total  receipts  of 
for  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $691,666,  or 
$107,673;  for  church  extension,  $110,900;  for  $66,002  more  than  the  receipts  for  the  preti- 
the  Tract  Society,  $15,320;  for  the  Sunday-  ons  year.  A  decrease  of  $28,343  in  liabilities 
School  Union,  $16,991 ;    for  the  Freedmen's  was  reported. 

Aid  Society,  $56,808;  for  the  Educational  Fund,        Appropriations  were  made  in  snpport  of  mi>- 

$49,039 ;  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  $29,-  sions  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  follow : 
209.  For  the  foreign  missions  (in  Liberia,  South 

The  General  Committee  of  Church  Extension  America,  China,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,ihe 

met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  2d.    The  Scandinavian  states,  India,  Bulgaria,  and  Tn^ 

financial  report  showed  that  the  committee  had  key,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Japan),  $362,379.   For 

received  during  the  ten  months  already  past  of  missions  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Dakota, 

the  current  year,  $109,895  on  general  account,  the  Indian  Territory,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
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Utah,  etc,  $57,100;  for  domestic  missions  toward  Arizona,  in  Northwestern  Texas,  among 
imong  the  foreign,  Indian,  and  English-speak-  the  German  settlers  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
ing  populations  of  the  United  States,  $248,300 ;  and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  mis- 
total,  including  miscellaneous  appropriations  sion  had  steadily  grown,  and  there  were  now 
and  $32,000  tor  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  in  the  conference  that  represented  it  more 
the  society,  $777,849.  The  foreign  missions  than  5,000  members  —  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
retomed  in  tlieir  annual  reports,  269  foreign  Chickasaws^Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  besides  sev- 
misfiionaries  and  assistants,  246  native  ordained  eral  hundred  white  people  and  negroes  who  had 
preachers,  1,025  native  assistants,  1,498  other  obtained  citizenship  or  the  right  of  residence 
odpers,  29,095  members,  9,984  probationers,  among  the  natives;  who  were  served  by  more 
80  day-schools  with  12,913  scholars,  and  303  than  thirty  traveling  preachers — most  of  them 
cborches.  Indians — and  one  hundred  and  twenty  local 

The  domestic  missions  employed  2,381  mis-  preachers.     The  Mexican  Border  Mission  in- 

nonaries,  with  local  preachers  and  teachers.  eluded  nearly  a  thousand  ministers  and  seven- 

The  Wofnan''$  Foreign  Mimonary  Society  re-  teen  native  preachers.  The  foreign  missions, 
eeived  for  the  eighteen  months  ending  Novem-  in  Central  Mexico.  China,  and  Brazil,  had  been 
ber  1, 1882,  $195,678.  It  returns  42  missiona-  strengthened  by  tiie  addition  of  new  missiona- 
ries, 350  Bible  women  and  teachers,  6  hospitals  ries.  The  Woman^s  Missionary  Society,  four 
and  dispensaries,  16  boarding  schools,  140  day '  years  old,  had  sent  out  Gve  missionaries  to 
Khools,  3  orphanages  (400  orphans),  and  1  China,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  and  was  building  a 
borne  for  friendless  women,  in  eight  several  boarding-school  at  Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
mi^ton-fields.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  had  increased 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  bishops  of  during  the  four  years  by  more  than  2,000,  and 
the  Church  met  in  November  and  took  the  pre-  the  number  of  pupils  by  71,000.  The  Sunday- 
liminary  steps  for  holding  in  1884  a  centennial  school  literature  had  been  improved  in  quality, 
celebration  of  the  organization  in  1784  of  the  reduced  in  price,  and  increased  in  circulation. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  all  or-  The  condition  of  the  Publishing  House  had  been 
ganizations  of  American  Methodism  should  be  materially  changed  for  the  better.  \?hi1e,  four 
invited  to  unite.  A  committee  was  appointed  years  before,  the  claims  against  the  establish- 
to  correspond  with  other  American  Methodist  ment  amounted  to  more  than  $300,000,  and 
Cborches  on  the  subject.  were  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  $60  a  day, 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  CnnitcH,  South. —  and  the  liabilities  exceeded  the  assets  by  more 
Tbe  '^General  Minutes"  of  the  conferences  of  than  $100,000,  it  now  reported  an  excess  of 
thisChurch  for  1881  give  the  following  statistics  $50,000  of  assets  over  liabilities,  with  the  whole 
of  the  Church  for  the  year:  Number  of  travel-  of  its  remaining  indebtedness  in  manageable 
log  preachers,  8,704;  of  superannuated  preach-  shape.  The  negro  population  of  the  South  and 
era,  807;  of  local  preachers,  5,865;  of  white  Southwest,  which  had  for  several  years  been 
members,  844,367;  of  colored  members,  993;  turned  away  from  thisChurch,  was  again  be- 
of  Indian  members,  5,451 ;  total  of  ministers  coming  accessible  to  its  influence.  The  Colored 
and  members,  860,687,  showing  an  increase  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  been 
daring  the  year  of  12,894 ;  number  of  Sunday-  organized  ten  years  before,  at  the  request  of 
schools,  9,310,  with  62,442  teachers  and  462,-  colored  members,  had  maintained  its  integrity 
^1  scholars,  showing  an  increase  during  the  and  made  some  progress.  It  needed  better  fa- 
year  of  21,707  scholars.  cilities  for  the  education  of  pastors  and  teach- 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  ers  of  the  colored  race,  and  the  favorable  con- 

Xpiscopal  Church,  South,  met   at   Nashville,  sideration  of  the  General  Conference  was  in- 

TeoD.,  May  3d.    The  bishops  of  the  Church  voked  for  measures  to  help  it  in  this  work, 

presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  body  in  al-  The  agent  of  the  Publishing  House  reported 

temation.     The  address  of  the  bishops  pre-  that  he  had  received  a  bequest  from  a  lady  in 

tented  a  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Virginia  of  $2,500  to  the  establishment  ^^  for 

Church  during  the  past  four  years.    The  num-  the  use  of  the  Church  in  spreading  anddissemi- 

ber  of  ministers  active  in  the  thirty-nine  annual  nating  the  gospel  among  mankind  " ;  and  that 

conferences  and  the  mission-fields  had  increased  the  sum  of  $266.17  had  been  paid  him  by  John 

V  247,  and  was  now  3,704;  the  number  of  Whitman,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  balance  due  the 

members  had  increased  from  798,862  to  860,-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  the  di- 

687.    Thirteen  thousand  members  had  been  vision  of  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

•dded  during  the  pest  year.    The  amount  of  oopal  Church  under  the  action  of  the  General 

cbnrch  property  and  the  accommodations  for  Conference  of  1844,  which  sum  he  had  entered 

eongregations  had  increased  in  proportion  with  under  the  title  of   **  suspended  assets.^'     The 

tbe  other  items,  and  much  progress  had  been  Conference  ordered  the  latter  sum  to  be  turned 

made  in  tbe  payment  of  debts.    The  sum  of  over  to  the  Publishing  House  as  a  part  of  its 

1354,872  had  been  contributed  for  foreign  mis-  capital.     Fraternal  communications  were  re- 

aouB  against  $242,984  in  the  preceding  four  eeived  f^om  the  African  Methodist  Episcopr.1 

years,  and  $226,850  against  $216,916  for  home  Zion  Church  and  the  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 

miisions.     Home-mi<«sion  work  had  been  ex-  copal  Church  in  America.     Bishop  Wood,  of 

teoded  through  Colorado   and  New  Mexico  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
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spoke  of  tbat  body  as  one  which  held  a  rela-  raise  the  sum  of  two  million  donara,  to 

tion  to  the  Charch,  Sooth,  that  it  held  to  no  plied  eqnally,  save  where  donors  sha 

other  body ;  it  occupied  the  same  field  of  ter-  special  direction  to  their  gifts,  to  the 

ritory  with  it  without  rivalry.     The  communi-  of  education,  church  extension,  and 

cation  from  the  Oolored  Methodist  Episcopal  missions;  and  a  committee,  consisting  oi 

Church  contained  a  request  for  aid  in  the  erec-  ministers,  twelve  laymen,  and  the  bishc 

tion  of  school-buildings.    The  church  had  pur-  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  whole 

chased  sites  for  schools  during  the  past  year  at  and  report  to  the  next  General  Confere 
Jackson  and  Byhalia,  Miss.    The  people  were        III.  Colored  Methodist  Episcopax  C 

willing  and  ready  to  contribute,  but  their  finan-  — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Churcl 

oial  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to  give  to  the  General  Conference  in  May,  g 

much.    They  also  needed  mission-money,  par-  number  of  ministers  as  1,749,  and  of  n 

ticularly  for  the  building  up  of  missions  at  such  as  about  125,000.    The  increase  in  the 

places  as  New  Orleans,  La.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  of  members  during  four  years  had  been 

Corinth,  Miss.     Fraternal  answers  were  re-  Report  was  also  made  of  1,450  Snnday-i 

turned  to  the  letters  of  both  churches.     The  with  8,97*3  teachers  and  42,254  scholars 
Conference  approved  a  recommendation  for  the        The  General  Conference  of  the  Color© 

organization  of  annual  conferences  in  China  odist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 

and  Central  Mexico  during  the  ensuing  four  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May.     Attenti 

years.     A  plan  for  church  extension  was  adopt-  given  to  the  enterprises  for  the  benefit 

ed,  and  a  Board  of  Church  Extension  organized,  members  of  the  Church  in  the  Southern 

which  is  to  have  its  seat  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  and  to  missions,  from  which  favorable  repoi 

to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  received ;  to  the  interests  of  the  Metre 

A  new  chapter  on  temperance  was  adopted,  to  Church  of  the  denomination  in  Wast 

be  inserted  in  the  Discipline,  the  provisions  of  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  upon  it; 

which  are  as  follow  :  the  affairs  of  the  denominational  org 

Let  all  our  preachers  and  members  faithfully  observe  *'  Christian  Index,"  the  entire  control  o1 

our  General  Rule,  which  forbids  ^*  drunkenness  or  was  assumed,  and  its  office  of  publicatii 

drinking  spirituou.^  liquors,  unless  in  cases  of  neoes-  gi  Jackson  Tenn. 

sity":  meases  of  drunkeuncss  let  the  discipline  be  a    /x.-.«-!.*.*^-  l^*i^  T>:»i.^^m  ^f  ♦Uo,  i 

administered  as  in  case  of  immorality ;  druu^kennoss         ^  Convention  of  the  Buhops  of  the  < 

being  a  crime  expressly  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God.  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrc, 

In  cases  of  drinking,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  let  called  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr! 

the  discipline  be  administered  as  in  case  of  imprudent  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  union  of  t 

orimpropercpnduct;  let  all  our  preachers  and  mem-  bodies.     All   of  the   bishops   of  the  . 

bcrs  abstam  irom  the  monuracture  or  sale  of  mtoxicat-  -»,  ,i     ,•  i. -c  .  ,  ni.       i* 

ing  Uquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  and  if  any  shall  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  pres< 

engage  in  such  manufacture  or  sale,  in  such  case  pro-  only  one  of  the  four  bishops  of  the  ( 

ceod  as  in  oases  of  imprudent  and  improper  conduct.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     As  a  is 

The  Conference  decided  to  elect  five  new  ^^  ^^®  bishops  of  the  latter  body  could 

bishops,  and  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  Linus  Parker,  ^^^^  >^®  Conference,  the  consideration 

Atticus  G.  Haygood,  J.  C.  Cranberry,  and  B.  question  of  union  was  deferred.    The 

K.Hargrove  were  chosen  to  that  office.    Bishop  J^  ^^^  African  Methodist  Epiacopd  ( 

Wilson  was,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  Mission-  however,  expressed  themselves  ready  1 

ary  Secretary  to  the  Church ;  Bishop  Parker,  ^?®  bishops  of  the  other  body  in  council 

editor  of  the  "  New  Orleans  Christian  Advo-  ^^™®  or  place  they  might  designate,  to  j 

cate  " :  Dr.  Haygood,  President  of  Emory  Col-  ^^^^  *h«  negotiations, 
lege;  Bishop  Cranberry,  a  Professor  in  Van-        \°  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  tt 

derbilt  University ;  and  Bishop  Hargrove  had  ®r*»  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Ep 

filled  several  responsible  positions  in  the  church.  Church,  South,  Bishop  George  F.  Pien 

Dr.  Haygood,  believing  that  the  circumstances  resenting  the  bishops  of  that  body,  a 

of  Emory  College  demanded  his  continued  oishops  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Ep 

presence  there,  declined  to  be  ordained  bishop,  p^urch  met  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  Augu 

and  the  Conference  determined  to  elect  no  other  Jo^t  committee  to  take  action  for  organi 

person  in  his  place.  A  resolution  was  adopted—  institution  of  learning  for  the  Colored  ^ 

_,        ,  /.    L      •        1-  ^  ^^^  Episcopal  Church.     The  committee 

That  the  matter  of  changing   the   name   of  the  ..  hoard  of  trnqfAPxt  <>omnofiAtf1  of  whitP  a 

Methodist  EpUcopal  ChurcVSoutb,  to  the  Methodist  *  °5  ^^       t>^stees  composed  oi  wnite  a 

Episcopal  Church  in  America,  be  referred  to  the  scv-  ored  men,  and  representing  the  two  ch 

eral  Annual  Conferences  by  the  bishops  during  the  for  the  proposed  institution,  and  decid< 

ensuing  four  years,  and  that  they  report  the  result  of  it  should  be  established  at  Au^ista,  Ga 

the  vote  to  the  General  Conference  of  1886  for  ratifi-  board  of  trustees  thus  appointed  met  at  A 

^'^^^  in  October,  and  decided  that  the  new 

Action  was  taken  in  favor  of  the  celebration,  should  be  called  *' Paine  Institute,"  in 

in  1884,  of  the  centenary  of  the  formal  organi-  of  the  late  Bishop  Robert  Paine,  of  the  ii 

zation  of  Methodism  in  America,  which  took  ist  Episcopal  Church,  South.    An  offer  t 

place  in  1784,  by  participating  in  a  conference  as  president  of  the  institution  was  r 

of  Methodist  bodies  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  from  the  Rev.  Morgan  Callaway,  D.  D. 

Md.,  during  that  year,  and  by  endeavoring  to  President  of  Emory  College,  Oxford,  G 
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)r  of  the  English  Language  in  that  insti-  over  all  sessions  of  the  General  Conference 

iod  he  was  elected  to  the  position.  during  his  term  of  office ;  to  be  chairman  of 

BEE  Methodist  Church. — This  Church  all  stationary  committees ;  to  travel  at  large  in 

271  itinerant  ministers,  828  local  this  connection  as  the  General  Conference  maj 
rs,  and  12,642  members.  direct,  and  be  relieved  of  all  circuit  duties;  to 
ixth  General  Cor^ference  of  the  Free  attend  as  many  annual  conferences  as  possible, 
st  Church  met  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  bring  before  them  matters  of  denomina- 
11th.  B.  T.  Roberts  presided.  Dele-  tional  interest;  to  rule  on  questions  of  law 
»re  present  from  fourteen  annual  con-  submitted  to  him ;  to  arrange  with  the  presi- 
.  A  proposition  to  extend  the  pas-  dents  of  annual  conferences  for  transfers  of 
'm  for  three  years  was  discussed,  and  ministers ;  and  to  organize  new  annual  con- 
ferences when  directed  by  the  General  Con- 
BTHODisT  Episcopal  Church  is  Cana-  ference  to  do  so.  A  resolution  was  adopted, 
is  Church  has  one  bishop,  three  annual  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  provision  in 
ices  (the  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Bay  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  re8])ecting  the 
conferences),  265  ministers,  and  27,657  election  of  the  President  of  the  General  Con- 
B.  ference,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  itinerant  gen- 
7eneral  Coi\feTence  of  the  Methodist  eral  superin tendency  in  some  form.  The  Con- 
d  Church  in  Canada  met  at  Hamilton,  ference  also  resolved  that  the  principle  of  lay 
ugust  23d.  A  plan  of  lay  delegation  representation  in  all  church  courts  be  so  rec- 
been  adopted  and  ra titled,  went  into  oguized  as  to  admit  lay  representation  into 
\  this  Conference,  and  in  accordatice  the  annual  conferences  in  some  form  ;  and  that 
the  lay  delegates  attended  and  took  while  the  General  Conference  ^*  is  not  aware 
the  proceedings.  The  most  important  of  any  general  desire  among  the  members  of 
considered  was  that  of  the  union  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  for  lay  rep- 
lodist  churches  of  the  Dominion,  upon  resentation  in  the  Annual  Conference,  yet  it 
resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  agree?,  in  order  to  promote  union,  to  concede 
tion  that  the  proposition  for  a  general  the  principle,  provided  no  change  is  made  in 
as  under  consideration,  and  a  willing-  regard  to  the  examination  of  ministerial  char- 
make  reasonable  concessions  to  secure  acter,  or  the  composition  of  the  stationing 
committee  of  eighteen  members  was  committee."  A  committee  of  twenty-seven 
td,  to  confer  with  similar  committees  ministers  and  laymen  was  appointed  to  meet 
Methodist  bodies,  and  negotiate  for  a  the  committees  of  the  other  Methodist  churches, 
ith  any  or  all  of  them.  A  proposition  with  the  provision  that  whatever  basis  of  union 
presiding  elders  to  pastoral  stations  might  be  adopted  by  the  joint  committees 

on  the  table  till  the  next  General  should  be  submitted  to  the  Quarterly  Boards 

ice.  for  approval  in  February,  when,  if  two  thirds 

[ethodist  Church  op  Canada. — The  of  the  Quarterly  Boards  vote  in  the  affirmative, 

il  reports  of  this  Church  for  1882  show  the  General  Conference  shall  be  convened  to 

as  1,192  itinerant  ministers,  1,338  local  give  effect  to  the  basis  of  union, 

•s,  and  125,420  members.  Proposed     Union     or     the     Methodist 

bird  General  Conference  of  the  Meth-  Churches  in  Canada. — Committees,  appoint- 

urch  of  Canada  met  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  ed  by  the  conferences  of  the  Methodist,  Meth- 

jmber.    The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  Price  was  odist  Episcopal,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Bi- 

president.    The  subjects  of  establish-  ble  Christian    Churches  of   Canada,  met  in 

jneral  superintend ency  for  the  whole  Toronto  in  September,   to  consider  the  ques- 

and  of  introducing  lay  delegations,  tion  of  a  union  of  the  bodies.  iSeventy-one 
ought  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  members  were  present.  The  Discipline  of 
y  of  negotiations  for  union  with  the  the  Methodist  Church  was  taken  up  as  the 
[ethodist  churches  of  the  Dominion,  basis  with  reference  to  which  propositions 
hodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  it  was  should  be  made  and  objections  otFered,  and  was 
surrender  the  life-terra  principle,  and  considered  in  its  several  features.  The  Priini- 
irticular  features  ctf  its  episcopacy,  in-  tive  Methodist  and  Bible  Christian  Churches 
I  the  preservation  in  the  united  Church  insisted  that  the  principle  of  lay  representa- 
►rinciple  of  an  itinerant  general  super-  tion  in  the  annual  conferences  should  be  re- 
icy.  The  Primitive  Methodist  and  Bi-  tained,  but  were  willing  to  make  concessions 
stian  Churches  were  willing  to  accept  in  details  and  as  to  forms.  The  representa- 
il  snperintendency<  but  insisted  on  the  tives  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in- 
tation,  in  some  form,  of  the  laity  in  sisted  upon  the  retention  of  a  general  super- 
nal conferences.  A  proposition  was  intendcncy,  although  they  were  ready  to  give 
gly  considered  that  the  President  of  up  the  name  of  bishop  and  the  life-term,  and 
leral  Conference  should  he  ex  officio  they  proposed  that  the  term  of  office  of  the 
led  ft  General  Superintendent,  the  priv-  General  Superintendent  should  be  twelve  years, 
i  duties  of  whose  office  should  be  to  The  representatives  of  the  Methodist  Church 
5e  during  the  four  years  from  one  regn-  were  not  ready  to  assent  to  this  proposition,  al- 
tral  Conference  to  another ;  to  preside  though  otherwise  the  features  both  of  a  gener- 
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al  superintendency  and  of  lay  delegation  were 
firenerally  concarred  in.  As  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Chnrch  was  then  in 
session,  it  was  thought  best  to  wait,  before 
proceeding  further,  tiU  that  body  had  discussed 
the  points  in  question.  The  joint  committee 
accordingly  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  No- 
vember. The  joint  committee  met  again  in 
Toronto,  November  28th.  Bishop  Carman,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  Canada, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  meetings.  The 
only  questions  about  which  any  difference  of 
opinion  was  manifested  were  those  of  lay  dele- 
gation and  the  itinerant  general  superintend- 
ency.  Provision  was  finally  made  for  equal 
representation  of  the  laity  with  the  ministry 
in  the  annual  conferences ;  the  lay  delegates  to 
have  the  right  to  speak  and  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions except  the  examination  of  ministerial 
character,  the  reception  and  ordination  of 
probationers  into  full  connection,  and  the 
granting  of  the  superannuated  or  supernumer- 
ary relation.  It  was  aUo  agreed  that  minis- 
ters and  laymen  shall  vote  separately  when 
electing  their  representatives  to  the  Gener- 
al Conference.  The  following  provision  for 
the  office  of  a  General  Superintendent  was 
adopted : 

1.  There  shall  be  one  or  more  C^nend  Superintend- 
ents elected  by  the  General  Conferenoe,  to  nold  office 
for  the  term  of  eight  years ;  but  if  it  be  decided  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference,  after  union, 
to  elect  two  superintendents,  one  of  tnem  shall  be 
elected  for  four  years  only,  so  that  there  may  be  a  re- 
currinir  election  or  elections  every  four  years. 

2.  Tne  General  Superintendent  shall  preside  over 
all  ses;«ions  of  the  General  Conference,  and  over  a]l 
8tandin<^  committees  of  the  same. 

3.  The  General  Superintendent,  when  present,  shall 
open  the  Annual  Conference,  and  preside  therein  dur- 
ing the  first  day  of  its  sessions,  and  afterward  alter- 
nately with  the  President-elect.  In  association  with 
such  President  ho  shall  conduct  the  ordination  sei^ 
vices,  and  they  shall  jointly  sign  the  ordination 
parchments;  but  all  other  duties  pertaining  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Annual  Conference  shall  m  vested 
in  the  President  elected  by  that  body,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  General  Superintendent,  he  shall  con- 
duct the  ordination  and  sign  the  parchments. 

Other  articles  were  adopted,  defining  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Annual  and  Generd  Confer- 
ences, and  providing  for  the  choice,  by  ballot 
in  the  Annual  Conference,  from  among  the 
ministers  of  the  Conferenoe  within  the  dis- 
trict, of  a  district  superintendent  for  each 
district,  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  committed.  Questions  were 
also  disposed  of  concerning  educational  inter- 
ests, church  funds,  the  stationing  committee 
of  the  annual  conferences,  and  other  matters 
of  detail. 

The  United  Church,  if  the  nnion  is  com- 
pleted, will  have  1,624  itinerant  ministers, 
2,036  local  preachers,  and  168,831  members. 

VII.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chuboh. — The 
following  is  the  statistical  statement  of  the 
British  and  Affiliated  Conferences,  as  published 
in  connection  with  the  ^*  Minates  of  Confer- 
enoe "  for  1882  : 


COUNTRIES. 


I.  Id  Great  Britain 

II.  la  Ireland  and  Irish  mift- 
BiODS 

III.  In  foreiffp  mlBstons 

IV.  French  Conference 


Total 


i 

a 


898,754 

24,4:5 

S9369 

1,760 


509,867 


<§ 


I 


40,608  1,549 

i 

776    250 

12,9841   84S 

1261  •n 


51,489  2,124 


The  Chapel  CommitUe  reported  to  t 
ference,  in  July,  1882,  that  the  total 
£230,388  had  been  contributed  in  Greai 
for  chapel-building  and  other  trust  ] 
during  the  year,  and  that  the  erections 
largements  would  afford  25,662  additi< 
tings.  The  ordinary  income  of  the  fi 
increased. 

The  Committee  of  the  Thanlcsgitii 
reported  that,  on  July  12th,  the  amoui 
ised  to  the  fund  was  £308,600,  and  e: 
the  amount  which  it  might  be  nece 
allow  for  loss  of  subscriptions  at  . 
The  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Fund  reported  that  eight  new 
had  been  opened  during  the  year  in  th< 
politan  district;  and  that  sixty-one 
each  providing  for  one  thousand  pers 
been  opened  since  the  fund  was  start€ 
grants  and  loans  amounted  to  £27, IC 
Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Metfu 
Great  Britain  had  received  and  co 
143  applications  and  made  123  grants, 
ing  to  £1,940.  Since  it  was  institui 
committee  had  made  538  grants  of  £3 
answer  to  777  applications,  whereby 
additional  sittings  in  chapels  had  hi 
vided.  The  fund  for  the  Belief  and  E 
of  Methodism  in  Scotland  amounted  to 
This  fund  was  instituted  to  provide 
and  manses  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  st4 
during  twenty  years  the  entire  trust  ] 
in  that  country  had  been  renewed,  at  i 
£100,000.  The  income  of  the  Theolo 
stitution  had  been  £11,544. 

The  Committee  on  Sunday-Schools  i 
the  number  of  Sunday-schools  to  b 
with  122,999  officers  and  teachers,  and 
scholars,  122,999  of  whom  were  mer 
the  society  or  on  trial.  There  were  2,2^ 
of  Hope,  with  227,784  members.  T 
receipts  of  the  Home  Mission  and  Co 
Fund  for  1882  amounted  to  £85,034,  as 
£34,210  in  1881.  The  committee  was 
ized  to  employ,  in  addition  to  district 
aries,  ministers  and  lay  agents  for  genei 
gelistic  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
tion. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  1 
ry  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  1 
Henry  John  Atkinson  presided.    The 
come  of  the  society  for  the  year  hi 
£141,722,  besides  £10,074  which  had 
coived  from  the  Thanksgiving  Fund  to^ 

*  The  French  micistera  who  are  employed  in  tl 
IilandB  dlBtrict  are  not  indaded  In  these  returns. 
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Q  of  the  debt    The  expenditares  had  solemnization  of  Matrimony,  and  the  Burial  of 

6,754,  showing  a  deficiency  of  ;B5,081,  the  Dead,  but  had  referred  the  lorm  of  adminis- 

ith  a  previously  undischarged  indebt-  tration  of  Baptism  to  another  committee,  with 

£28,285,  made  the  total  deficiency  in  instructions  to  report  to  the  present  Confer- 

nts  of  the  society  £88,266.    The  Mis-  ence.    The  discussion  in  the  Conference  turned 

'ommittee  afterward  reported,  how-  upon  the  form  which  should  be  given  to  the 

he  Conference  that  the  debt  had  been  preamble  of  the  service,  and  bore  particularly 

hed.    The  following  is  the  general  upou  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration — 

of  the  missions  under  the  immediate  all  implication  of  a  sanction  of  which  it  was 

of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Commit-  decided  to  exclude.    The  preamble  was  finally 

he  British  Conference  in  Europe,  In-  adopted  as  follows : 

a,  South  and  West  Africa,  and  the  Deablt  Bblotvd  :  Forasmuch  as  our  Loid  Jesus 

lies,  which  was  presented   with  the  Christ  gave  oommondment  to  his  Church  to  make 

the  society :  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 

rfn^f^i  .fH^nJ^n^  «i«,nif-                      luo  *^®  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

meDUoned  central  or  principal  staUona,  as  cA»W,  and  do  now  present  htm  for  holy  baptism,  let 

rtained 2,469  us,  Domg  gathered  together  m  the  name  of  Clinst  and 

and  awlBtant-missionarles,  including  bu-  in  obcdienoe  to  his  command,  hear  for  our  inKtruction 

»ri«« ftW  and  encouragement  the  teacning  of  his  Holy  Word 

agents,  as  catechista,  interpreters,  day-  conocmini?  this  sacrament. 

:hera,eic 2,275  ^ 

n^ts,  as  local  preachers,  Sabbath-school  The  new  form,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 

r©ditod'chureh™Wbe»V///////.!^\* .*.*.*.*  891345  ^®i  orders  the  four  collects,  which  have  here- 

:hiirch-membersbip 12,988  tofore  been  read  immediately  before  the  act  of 

SSSi*!!^."!^.''^!'.*!'*.'!*!.^.'^.."'^^^^^  97  764  baptism,  to  be  read  after  it,  so  that  the  prayers 

ibiishiiientsV.V.V.V.V.V.  *.  *.  *. '.  *.  *.  *  *.  *.  *. '.  *. '.  *.  *. '.  *.     '  8  contained  in  them  should  not  be  interpreted  as 

>st  favorable  reports  were  made  from  having  reference  to  any  regenerating  infiuence 

li  African   missions,   where  all  the  attendant  upon  the  act.    Action  was  taken  for 

churches  were   self-supporting,   and  *h®  organization  of  the  colonial  and  native 

'  developing  a  desire  to  send  mission-  churches  of  South  Africa  into  a  South  African 

»ng  the  aboriginal  tribes ;  while  the  Conference,  to  which  the  parent  conference  re- 

►nverts,  where  opportunity  had  fa-  linquishes  its  missions;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wal- 

m,  were  not  far  behind  the  colonists  ^^  ''-'^s  designated  as  the  first  president  of  the 

isential  elements  of  church  growth,  i^^w  conference.    The  subject  of  organizing  a 

i  a  ministry  of  great  promise;  they  West  Indian  Conference  was  also  considered, 

wing  themselves  capable,  under  the  ^'II^»  Pbimitivk  Methodist  CnuRCH.— The 

of  the  European    missionaries,    of  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

their  own  affairs,  and  had  displayed  church  as  they  were  presented  to  the  Confer- 

e  recent  political  troubles  some  rare  ^^^®  ^  June : 

of  Christian   citizenship.      The  com-  Nnmber  of  members 191,829 

ped,  after  it  was  relieved  of  the  care         S°™fc''^C'Sl?'f'*"--v ,H5? 

S.     '  ,         ,  ..>        .%  .1     .  Number  of  local  preachers lft,2T8 

murcnes,  by  setting  them  upon  their  Number  of  class-leaders 10,898 

tdations,  to  extend   its  missions  into  Number  of  connectlonal  chapels 4,497 


cupied    territory  in  the  Transvaal, 


Number  of  rented  chapels 1,651 

1,  and  Pondoland.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  members 

e  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Wedeyan  from  the  previous  year  was  6,017.    Reports 

\  Conference  met  at  Leeds,  July  18th.  were  presented  of  8,764  Sunday-schools  in  the 

Charles  Garrett  was  chosen  presi-  United  Kingdom,  with  56,887  teachers,  864,- 
le  numerical  returns  of  membership  592  scholars,  and  62,121  members  of  the  Con- 
sented, and  showed  the  number  of  nectioual  Band  of  Hope.    The  increase  in  Sun- 

of  the  society  to  be  898,754,  with  day-school  scholars  was  9,518.    The  income  of 

1  trial ;  25,205  persons  had  ceased  the  schools  amounted  to  £50,150. 

mbers  during  the  year.    The  report  The  anniversary  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 

32,417   members   in  junior    society  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  16th.    The 

ind   a   net    increase  of    12,798  foU  receipts  of  the  society  had  been  £85,225,  or 

As   at  the  previous  Conference,  £215  more  than  during  the  previous  year,  and 

didates  made  application  for  admis-  an  increase  of  1,808  members  was  reported 

could  be  received,  so  now  twenty-  at  the  home  and  foreign  stations  and  in  the 

idates  had  to  be  declined.    The  most  colonial  districts.    The  society  had  the  super- 

.  business  was  the  consideration  of  intendence  of   65  home-mission  stations,  176 

t  on  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  colonial,  and  4  foreign  stations,  with  100  home 

hich  had  engaged  the  attention  of  missionaries,  205  colonial  ministers  and  mis- 

es  and  the  Conference  for  eight  years,  sionaries,  and  6  foreicm  missionaries — in  all 

ions  Conference  had  adopt^  the  re-  245  stations,  with  1.227  preaching-places,  and 

le  committee,  so  far  as  concerned  the  811  missionaries.    The  foreign  mission  work 

Morning  Prayer  and  the  forms  for  is  represented  by  stations  at  Aliwal  North, 

listration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  the  South  Africa,  and  Fernando  Po,  on  the  West 
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African  coast.    At  the  former  place  were  8  the  amalgamation,  in  1857,  between  the  Wet- 
ministers,  11  local  preachers,  and  234  members  leyan  Association  and  the  Weslejan  Reform- 
of  the  church.    The  colonial  work  was  in  Aus-  ers,  by  which  the  present  union  of  chorcbei 
tralia  and  Canada.    In  the  latter  country  were  was  formed,  measures  were  taken  to  celebrate 
61  stations  and   97  missionaries,  with  8,137  the  anniversary  by  raising  a  commemoratire 
members.  or  thanksgiving  fund  of  £25,000  to  be  appro- 
The  sixty-third  Annual  Conference  of  the  priated  between  the  Connectional  funds  and 
Primitive  Methodist  Connection  met  at  Shef •  local  objects ;  and  the  Connectional  Comrnit- 
field,  June  7th.    The  Be  v.  Joseph  Wood  was  tee  was  authorized  to  prepare  the  detoib  of  t 
chosen  president.   Measures  were  approved  for  scheme  for  accomplishing  this  object,  to  be 
securing  a  more  solemn  and  becoming  observ-  submitted  to  the  next  Assembly, 
anoe  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  to  im-  MEXICO  (Estados  Unii>08  de  Mtxico,  ob 
press  on  the  societies  the  obligations  of  the  REPtyBLiCA  Mexicana).     Mr.  J.  Y.  Sargent,  in 
Church  in  relation  to  the  baptized;  also  for  an  article,  **  Mexico  and  her  Rail  way  s,^Mq  the 
securing  a  better  attendance  at  Sunday-schools  London  "Fortnightly  Review,"   February  1, 
of  the  children  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  1883,  expresses  himself  about  Mexico  in  the 
chapels  and  by  the  ministers.    A  scheme  for  following  terms :  "  Mexico  occupies  the  south- 
the  formation  of  a  Connectional  Temperance  ern  portion  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
League  was  referred,  to  be  matured  by  a  com-  narrowing  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehn- 
mittoa  and  considered  by  the  next  Conference,  antepec,  and  broadening  toward  the  northwest 
The  Missionary  Committee  was  authorized  to  and  east  with  the  breadth  of  the  continent, 
give  higher  salaries  to  its  missionaries  on  home  through  about  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  notil 
stations  that  are  regarded  as  especially  impor-  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
tant  fields  of  labor,  and  where  heavy  respon-  This  is  an   imaginary   line,   stretching  from 
fiibilities  have  to  be  accepted.  about  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Matamo- 

IX.  Methodist  New  Coxnection. — ^The  fol-  ros,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  line,  run- 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  ning  nearly  2,000  miles,  divides  Mexico  from 
Church  as  thoy  were  reported  to  the  Confer-  California,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  For  the  whole 
ence  in  June:  Number  of  chapels,  512 ;  of  so-  length  of  the  Texan  frontier  it  follows  the  Rio 
cieties,  467;  of  circuit  preachers,  186;  of  local  Grande  River  down  to  its  mouth.  Lesstban 
preachers,  1,278 ;  of  members,  28,681 ;  of  pro-  fifty  years  ago  Mexico  included  California, 
bationers,  4,512;  of  Sunday-schools,  465,  with  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colo- 
11,210  teachers  and  80,897  scholars.  The  in-  rado.  Southern  Wyoming,  and  Texas;  continu- 
crease  of  members  was  861,  and  of  Sunday-  ing,  in  fact,  the  high  plateau  which  occnpiei 
school  scholars,  1,429.  An  increase  of  40  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  and  which,  widen- 
members  was  reported  in  China,  and  of  32  ing  northward,  embraces  the  mesa  of  tbe 
members  in  Ireland.  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  the  latitude 

The  Conference  of  the  Methodist  New  Con-  of  Salt  Lake,  where  it  is  now  crossed  by  tl»e 

nection  met  at  Batley,  in  June.    The  Rev.  W.  trunk  line  of  the  Union  Pacific.    This  great 

Longbottom  was  chosen  president.  table-land,  although  diversified  with  mountaina 

X.  United  Methodist  Fbee  Chubohes. —  and  valleys,  yet  lies  at  an  average  altitude  d 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
of  these  churches,  as  they  were  reported  to  Eastward  it  slopes  gradually  across  the  prai- 
the  Conference  in  July :  Number  of  itinerant  ries,  to  the  level  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
preacliers,  392;  of  supernumeraries,  40;  of  sippi.  In  Mexico  proper  it  sinks  by  successive 
local  preachers,  3,885;  of  leaders,  4,186;  of  steps  and  steep  escarpments  to  the  lowlands 
members  in  the  society,  74,142;  of  probation-  that  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Call- 
ers, 9,905 ;  of  chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  fomia,  and  the  Pacific. 

1,533;  of  Sunday-schools,  1,854,  with  23,892  **  Being  narrowed  in  the  area  of  the  Mexican 

teachers  and  199,382  scholars.    The  increase  States,  and  nearer  the  equator,  the  land  pre- 

of  members  was  1,363,  and  of  Sunday-school  sents  in  a  smaller  compass  all  the  variety  of 

scholars,  3,425.  climate  and  produce  of  the  tropic,  the  tempe^ 

The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Rome  ate,  and  the  colder  zones.    Hence  the  well* 

and  Foreign  Missions  was  held  April  23d.    The  known  division  of  Mexico  into  the  tierrtu 

income  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  calientes,  tierras  templadas,  and  tierras  frioL 

£16,480.     The  society  conducted  twenty-four  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  States 

home  missions,  which  were  under  the  charge  nearest  the  capital  are  the  most  thickly  peo- 

of  twenty -two  missionaries,  and  had  in  its  pled.    Tlaacala,  Morelos,  Hidalgo,  Quer^tara 

foreign  missions,  in  China,  East  Africa,  and  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,   and   San  Luis  Potoa 

West  Africa,  fifty-one  missionaries,  with  7,772  are  studded  with  names  of  towns  which  be- 

chnrch-members,  917  on  probation,  and  7,752  come  more  sparse  toward  the  north  and  nortli- 

Sunday-school  scholars.  west." 

The  Anniial  Assembly  of  the  United  Meth-  Area  and  Popitlation. — Mr.  Lorenzo  Caa- 

odist  Free  Churches  met  at  Bristol,  July  19th.  tro^s  hand-book,  entitled  "  The  Republic  of 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Hands  was  chosen  president.  Mexico  in  1882,"  contains  the  statistics  of  area 

The  present  being  the  twenty-fifth  year  since  and  population  as  follows : 
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N4MES  OF  STATES. 


9  CkllenteA 

i«aehjr 

iW 

lahua 

aila  de  Zaragoza. 


BlfO.  ... 
R|aato.. 
pero. . , . 

«o 

» 

» 

oacan.. 

ios 

v>  Leon. 


b 

fetaro 

LaU  Potosi. 

M 

t» 


SCO 

uilipas 

mis 

Cruz 

(tan 

t«cas 

6r  California  (Territory), 
nl  District  of  Mexico . . . 


Am  la 

iMgOM. 

PopoUtloa. 

827 

189,800 

8,801 

120,815 

2,474 

205,000 

14,800 

220,000 

»,fiOO 

125.400 

5fiS 

65,827 

6^1 

200,000 

l,b62 

889,575 

8,564 

825,000 

1,521 

401,207 

7,226 

984,850 

1,416 

607,485 

OftplUlt. 


8,497 

262 

4,036 

4,958 

1,788 

506 

4,262 

5,950 

11,655 

1,876 

4,428 

258 

8,501 

4,818 

6,270 

8,727 

50 


618,240 
150,800 
201,782 
788,556 
784,466 
154,000 
650,000 
200,000 
141,000 
104,759 
120,000 
188,988 
552.918 
422,865 
470,000 
80,000 
815,916 


Agoas  Calientea . . . 

Campeachv 

San  Cristobal  las  Casas. 

Chthnfthua . 

SaltJllo 

Collma 

Durango 

Ouani^uato 

Chilpandngo 

Pacnuca  

Guadalajara 

Toluca . 

Morelia 

Cuemavaca 

'  Monterey , 

O^aca. 


Puebla 

Qucr6taro 

San  Luis  Potosi. . . . 

Cullacan 

Ures 

San  Juan  Bantista. 

Matamoras 

Tlascala 

Orizaba 

Mdrida 

Zacatecas 

La  Paz 

Mexico , 


PopolatloD. 


85,000 
26,000 
10,200 
16,000 
17,000 
81,774 
28,<iOO 
68.000 
8,000 
15,000 
en.fe76 
11.876 

2a,(MK) 

12.000 

40,000 

26,708 

76,817 

48.000 

45.000 

7,000 

8.000 

KOOO 

2.%000 

86,468 

20,000 

56,000 

62,000 

4.000 

225,000 


Total  area  of  States  in  leagues,  119,710. 

he  proportion  of  the  Mexican  lea^e  to  the 
Jish  or  American  mile  is  fifty  to  nineteen, 
f  this  population  of  10,000,000,  according 
he  most  probable  estimates,  6,500,000  con- 
of  Indians  of  varioas  tribal  descent,  the 
ecs  be'mg  only  a  small  portion  of  the  nnm- 
and  of  the  remaining  3,500,000  at  least 
10,000  are  half-breeds,  or  are  mixed  with 
ian  blood  in  some  proportion,  leaving  only 
Qt  500,000  inhabitants  of  wholly  white  de- 
it. 

[r.  SarjGfent  (above  referred  to)  resumes  as 
yws:  "For  many  years  before  and  since 
intmsion  of  Maximilian,  Mexico  was  a 
r  to  revolutions.  These  have  gradually 
led.  Under  the  regime  of  the  existing 
sident,  Gonzalez,  and  his  predecessor,  Diaz, 
"e  has  been  no  political  disturbance  of  any 
nent.  The  thoughts  of  all  classes,  tired  of 
tinaal  change,  have  been  directed  to  social 
material  improvement;  the  name  of  a 
le  government  is  daily  more  and  more  ap- 
nated,  and  public  opinion  is  so  firmly  set  in 
>r  of  a  continuance  in  the  present  path  of 
iquillity  and  progress  that  there  would  seem 
►e  but  little  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  revolu- 
s.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  improved 
e  of  things  that  persuaded  the  wide-awake 
[>le  of  the  United  States  that  the  time  had 
e  for  opening  up  Mexico  to  American  cora- 
ce.  Enlightened  Mexican  statesmen  like 
I  and  Romero  were  found  ready  to  respond, 
showed  a  desire  to  encourage  the  introduc- 
of  American  trade  and  American  capital 
the  country.  But  public  opinion  had  to 
dacated  up  to  the  mark,  and  time  had  to  be 
red  for  the  expansive  force  of  American 
merce,  working,  as  by  an  inevitable  law, 
orce  its  way  into  Mexico,  when  the  pro- 
ig  of  railways  would  be  proved  to  be 


Total  population,  10,025,640. 

an  absolute  necessity.     Accordingly,  events 
brought  on  the  time." 

State  Vaxuation.  —  A  Government  esti- 
mate, taken  in  1880,  gives  the  following  figures 
of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  and  export 
of  precious  metals : 


STATES. 


Coahuila 

Ouanoiuato 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoocan 

Son  Luis  Potosi . 

Zacatecas 

Lower  California. 


Best  of  Mexico. 
Grand  total. . . 


RmI  ekUU. 


$2,950,693 
80.002,9U4 
18,077,189 
24,798.3-'2 
22.508.lt  IS 
2<J,84ll,8S5 
18,553,056 
15,615,6,VJ 
7,599,6S2 


Gold  find 
•Orsr  export. 


$151,040,441 
167,^61,447 


$4,118,682 
8.784,987 
1,61.0,917 
848.446 
287.626 
8,0.'i8,110 
4,592,098 


$17,6^5,S16 
4,217,613 


$888,901,888,    $21,908,429 


Public  Officers. — The  President  of  the  Re- 
public is  General  Manuel  Gonzalez,  whose 
term  of  ofiice  will  expire  on  December  1, 1884. 
His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min- 
isters: Secretary  of  Foreign  Afiuirs,  Seftor  J. 
Mariscal;  Interior,  C.  Diez  Gutierrez;  Jus- 
tice and  Instruction,  vacant;  Finance,  F. 
Landero  y  Cos;  Public  Works,  General  C.  Pa- 
checo;  War,  General  E.  Naranjo.  Supreme 
Court,  President  (and  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic),  Sen  or  J.  L.  Vallarta,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates  are :  P.  Ogazon,  J.  de  Mata  Vasquez, 
M.  Alas,  M.  Blanco,  J.  M.  Bantista,  M.  Saldafta, 

E.  Avila,  P.  Ortiz,  J.  M.  Vasquez  Palaoios,  J. 

F.  Corona,  M.  Auza,  and  M.  Rojas ;  with  J.  E. 
Mnnoz,  Attorney-General,  and  E.  Ruiz,  Pro- 
curator-General. 

Governors  of  States. — Agnas  Calientes,  R. 
Arellanos;  Campeachy,  A.  Shields;  Coahuila, 
E.  Madero ;  Colima,  F.  Santa  Cruz ;  Chiapa-s, 
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M.  TJtrilla;  Chihuahna,  L,  Terrazas;  Federal 
District,  K.  Feroandez;  Durango,  F.  G.  de 
Palacios;  Guaniyuato,  M.  Ledo;  Guerrero, 
General  D.  Alvarez;  Hidalgo,  S.  Craviato; 
Jalisco,  P.  Landazurri,  ad  inUrim;  Mexico, 
J.  Zabieta ;  Michoacan,  P.  Dorantes ;  Morelos, 
C.  Quaglia;  Nuevo  Leon,  G.  Garza  Garcia; 
Oiyaoa,  General  Porfirio  Diaz;  Puebla,  Gen- 
eral Mendez;  Quer6taro,  F.  G.  Cosio;  San 
Luis  Potosf,  P.  Diaz  Gutierrez;  Sinaloa,  M. 
Castro;  Sonora,  C.  Ortiz;  Tabasco,  M.  Fou- 
cher;  Taraaulipas,  A.  Canales;  Territory  of 
Lower  California,  General  J.  M.  Rangel ;  Tlas- 
cala,  Grajales;  Vera  Cruz,  A.  Castillo;  Yn- 
catan.  General  Rosada;  and  Zacatecas,  Gen- 
eral Ar6chegui. 

The  Goveroors  of  States  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Lower  California  is  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  army  in  1882  was  composed  as  follows : 


Infiintry  (20  buttaliuns) 

Cavalry  (14  regiiDeots) 

Artillery  (C  brigades,  each  of  5  batteries). 

Coast  guiu^s 

Rural  guards 

Invalids 


Total 


OfBccn. 


Mm. 


740 

12,200 

619 

4,850 

180 

1,(M5 

22 

71 

150 

1,692 

19 

2S0 

1,629        20,788 


The  navy  consists  of  four  gunboats.  The 
national  and  State  finances,  as  shown  by  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  current  year,  exhibit 
the  following  details : 

B£  VENUE. 

Bodgwt  of  1889^*83. 

Custom-house $15,000,000 

Custom-hou^e  at  Mexico  and  town  dues 2,000,000 

Stamp  dues 4,000.000 

Direct  taxes 900,000 

Mint 690,000 

Instruction  Fund 60,000 

Post-OfBoe  and  telegraphs 600,0)0 

]  iOttery 800.000 

New  tobacco  and  stamp  taxes 2,0'JO.OOO 

Sundry  incomes 1,000,000 

Income  of  the  individual  States 7,500,000 


Grand  totel $34,600,000 

EXPENDITURE. 

The  Legislature $1,071,713 

The  Executive 43,883 

buprome  Court 8S0,551 

Forei:?a  Aftalrs 886,280 

Interior 8,285,113 

Justice  and  Public  Instruction 1,215,478 

Public  Works 7,551,668 

Finance 4,«4S.877 

Army  and  Navv 8,M4,478 

Expenditure  in' the  dlflbrent  States 7,500,000 

Grand  total $34,51 1,607 

The  city  expenses  of  1,411  municipalities, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $7,000,- 
000,  are  covered  by  local  taxes. 

The  forciim  debt  embraces  the  following 
items:  En-ilish  loan  of  October  14,  1850,  $89,- 
252,360;  a^^reement  of  indebtedness  to  English 
bondholders  of  December  4,  1851,  $5,9Q0,025; 
ditto  to  Spanish,  of  December  6,  1853,  $1,231,- 
775  ;  ditto,  ditto,  of  November  12,  1853,  $5,- 
553,287  ;  debt  to  the  United  States  of  July  4, 


1868,  $2,775,128;  together, $104,71 2,57C 
internal,  $40,241,215;  grand  total,  $1^. 
785. 

Toe  Chief  Railboad  Lixes. — Amc 
multitude  of  companies  or  individuals  ] 
ing  "  concessions  "  for  railroads  from  tb 
can  Federal  Government,  all  may  be  di 
at  the  present  moment  from  considen 
this  Inquiry  except  three: 

1.  The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Co 
whose  main  line  is  planned  to  reach  fi 
city  of  Mexico  to  Paso  del  Norte, 
American  frontier,  running  northward  1 
the  States  of  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Quer^tar 
n{^juato,  through  a  corner  of  the  S 
Jalisco,  and  through  the  States  of  Ag 
lientes,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  and  Cbil 
with  lateral  lines  from  the  neighborhooi 
cities  of  Leon  or  Lagos  or  Aguas  Calie 
San  Bias,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  th< 
borhood  of  Tampico,  upon  the  Gulf  of  J 
The  main  line  of  this  road  follows 
nearly  the  central  line  of  the  tierra/ru 
ward  from  the  capital.  In  Humboldt^s  ' 
of  Nature"  the  extraordinary  facilities 
at  least  of  this  route  for  railroad-buildii 
indicated  many  years  ago  by  a  table  b 
piled  of  "  the  line  of  leveling  from  the 
Mexico  to  Santa  F^"  comprising  the 
ing  altitudes  of  cities  which  are  on  its 
Mexico,  7,469  feet;  Tula,  6,733;  San  J 
Rio,  6,490 ;  Quer6taro,  6,862 ;  Celaya, 
Salamanca,  5,761;  Silao,  5,911;  Gna 
(which  the  Mexican  Central  reacbe 
branch  road  from  Silao),  6,836 ;  Leon, 
Lagos,  6,376;  Aguas  Calientes,  6,261 ; 
cas,  8,038;  Fresnillo,  7,244;  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  4,638,  and  Paso  del  Norte,  8 

2.  The  Mexican  National  Railroad  Co 
whose  main  line  is  planned  to  reach  fi 
city  of  Mexico  to  Laredo,  on  the  Ai 
frontier,  running  first  westward  to  Tolu< 
turning  northward  through  the  towns 
ravatio  and  Acambaro,  crossing  the 
road  at  Celaya  and  extending  to  Lar 
way  of  the  cities  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  Monterey — traversing  the  States  o; 
CO,  Michoacan,  Guan^'uato,  San  Luis  P 
corner  of  Zacatecas,  Nuevo  Leon,    an 
huila,  with  a  central  line  branching 
Acambaro  and  running  to  Manzanillo 
Pacific.    The  elevations  of  the  cities  of 
and  San  Luis  Potosi  above  the  sea  an 
by  Humboldt  as  respectively  5,240  nm 
feet.    That  of  the  city  of  Toluca  he  g 
**  Cosmos  "  as  8,825  feet. 

8.  The  Mexican  Railroad  Company, 
main  line  reaches  from  the  city  of  Me 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  running  throe 
cities  of  Apam,  Huamantla,  Maltrata,  C 
and  C6rdova,  and  traversinsr  the  States* 
ico,  Tlascala,  Puebln,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Mexican  Railroad  has  been  i 
throughout  its  whole  line  from  Vera  < 
the  capital,  263  miles,  since  the  yea 
with  a  branch  line,  twenty-nine  mile 
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rom  Apizaco  (eightj-six  miles  from  the  capital  point  it  is  said  that  they  began  to  ran  regu- 

nd  177  miles  from  Vera  Cruz)  to  the  city  of  larly  during  the  month  of  February,  1883. 

^oebla.    It  is  a  "  standard  gauge  ^^  road,  was  The  gap  in  which  resort  must  be  had  to  the 

uilt  chiefly  with  English  capited,  and  is  con-  ^^  diligence  ^'  in  this  line,  therefore,  is  nearly 

rolled  in  London.    Its  president,  however,  is  as  extensive  at  present  as  exists  in  tlie  case  of 

n  American.    Its  distinctive  peculiarity — in  the  Central  road.    Nor  does  the  section  com- 

rhich  it  differs  from  the  two  other  roads  which  pleted  from  the  city  of  Mexico  westward  and 

ave  been  mentioned— is  that  it  traverses  all  northward  help  at  all  to  fill  it,  even  if  that  sec- 

bree  of  the  climatic  belts  of  Mexico,  while  tion  be  reckoned  to  extend  as  far  as  Marava- 

beir  routes  are  in  only  the  tierra  /ria.    At  tio,  143  miles.     Nor  can  it  do  so  until  after 

^aso  del  Macho,  in  the  tierra  caliente^  forty-  the  Central  road  is  crossed  at  Celaya.     The 

even  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  work  ahead  reasons  for  this  are  evident  by  a  glance  at  the 

I  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  a  Fairliefor  map,  without  discussion.    A  traveler  by  **dil- 

Baldwin  locomotive  on  the  train.    From  this  igence  "  down  from  Monterey  will*  of  course 

taUon  during  the  next  sixty  miles  the  road  aim  to  strike  the  Mexican  Central  road  at  La- 

Doonts  through  the  tierra   templada^  across  gos  and  use  it  to  the  capital.    As  a  main  ave- 

he  terraces  of  06rdova  and  Orizaba,  up  to  nue  of  travel  between  our  country  and  the  city 

k>ca  del  Monte,  8,310  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  Mexico  the  location  of  the  southern  part  of 

hence   follows  the  table-land   156  miles  to  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  is  highly  advan- 

he  city  of  Mexico.    The  magnificent  scenery  tageous  compared    with  the  location  of   the 

ind  engineering  of  these  sixty  miles  have  long  Central  road ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  for  that 

wen  &miliar  to  Americans   by  photographs  purpose,  the  location  of  its  northern  part  pos- 

lod  written  narratives.  It  would  be  trite,  there-  sesses  some  striking  advantages, 

ore,  to  descant  upon  them.    They  are  unri-  The  Mexican  National  Company  owns  also 

raled,  except  by  the  engineering  and  scenery  another  strip  of  rail,  which  is  laid  northward 

)i  the  present  route  of  the  Mexican  National  out  of  the  volley  of  Mexico  by  the  side  of  the 

Jaihoad  from  the  capital  to  the  city  of  To-  Central  Railroad,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  vil- 

nca.  logo  of  El  Salto,  availing  itself  of  the  easy 

The  main  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  read  grades  of  exit  from  the  valley  afforded  by  the 
8  completed  from  the  north  only  so  far  that  old  "  Spanish  Drain."  From  El  Salto  nunier- 
rains  are  running  regularly  frop  £1  Paso  to  ous  surveys  have  been  made  with  a  design  to 
!)bihoahGa,  about  225  miles,  an<ni*om  the  south  connect  this  strip  with  Toluca,  in  which  event 
Hily  80  far  that  they  are  running  regularly  286  the  monstrously  expensive  road  that  this  com- 
niles,  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Lagos,  to  pany  has  constructed  directly  westward  from 
ihich  extreme  point  they  began  to  run  on  the  capital  to  that  city  (witli  grades  some  of 
)ecember  15,  1882.  Between  Lagos  and  Chi-  which  were  stated  by  one  of  the  engineers,  who 
inabua  there  is,  therefore,  a  gap  of  five  or  six  went  over  it  in  company  with  the  writer  in 
londred  miles,  which  must  be  traversed  at  January,  to  be  as  steep  as  8*8  in  100  feet)  would 
present  by  "diligence.^*  This  gap  is  so  exten-  doubtless  be  discontinued  as  the  main  line,  and 
ive  that  it  prohibits  the  line  from  becoming  a  the  El  Salto  route  substituted.  But  these  sur- 
onvenient  means  of  access  to  the  capital  at  veys  were  fruitless.  It  is  now  asserted,  how- 
present.  The  Mexican  **  diligence,"  or  stage-  ever,  that  a  later  survey  has  been  successful  in 
oacb,  is  a  very  uncomfortable  vehicle,  built  finding  a  way  to  make  the  connection  with 
n  the  pattern  of  the  old-fashioned  **  Concord  grades  not  exceeding  1*5  in  ICO  feet, 
oache?,"  and  is  as  dirty  as  it  is  uncomfortable.  The  Mexican  National  road  is  of  the  "narrow 
lie  highways  are  very  rough,  and,  although  gauge."  Its  American  connections  are  with 
be  relavs  of  mules  are  frequent,  a  speed  of  the  DenVer  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  system, 
acre  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day  can  not  Access  by  Sea  on  the  Pacific  Side. — On 
easonably  be  expected.  the  Pacific  side  steamers  land  passengers  from 

The  Mexican  Central  road  is  of  the  "stand-  San  Francisco  at  San  Bias,  in  the  State  of  Ja- 

id  gauge."    Its   American    connections  are  lisco.    Thence  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  Mcxi- 

rith  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Rail-  can  Central  Railroad  at  Lagos  or  Leon  by  a 

oad  system — a  fact  which  sufliciently  identi-  seven  and  a  half  days*  journey  by  "  diligence  " 

i«  its  American  control  to  anybody  acquainted  through  the  cities  of  Tepic  and  Guadalajara, 

rith  the  subdivisions  of  American  railroad  in-  From  Lagos  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  rail  it  is, 

crests.     Its   Mexican  controllers  are  men  in  as  has  been  mentioned,  about  286  miles.     From 

lose  and  peculiar  relations  with  the  Federal  Leon  to  the  city  of  Mexico  the  distance  is  266 

Sxecutive.  miles. 

The  main  line  of  the  Mexican  National  road  As  soon  as  the  Mexican  Central  road  pushes 

I  completed  from  the  north  only  so  far  that  its  lateral  line  from  Leon  orLjigos  to  Guadala- 

rains  are   running  regularly  from   Laredo  to  jara  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  approach  from 

foDterey,  and  from  the  south  only  so  far  that  this  quarter. 

icy  are    running  from  flie  city  of  Mexico  Access  by  Sea  on  the  Ati.antic  Side. — On 

irongh  Toluca,  forty-seven  miles  (to  which  the  Atlantic  side  there  is  a  weekly  *'  Alexan- 

>fnt  tijey  began  to  run  in  September,  1882),  dre  "  steamer  from  New  York  for  Vera  Cruz 

Maravatio,  ninety-six  miles  farther,  to  which  (starting  from  pier  3  North  River  on  Thurs- 
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days),  touching  on  the  way  at  Havana,  in  Caba,  construction  and  emiipmcnt  $25,000  per  mil 

and  Progreso,  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Yucatan,  United  States  and  Toreign  countries  are  fin. 

J         *'ii.A            1       1        *o               u*  money,  which  would  aujrur  that  the  Mexica 

and  on  alternate  weeks  also  at  Campeachy,  m  either  veiy  little  enterprise,  or  are  doubtful  ot 

the  State  ot  the  same  name,  and  Frontera,  m  oess  of  such  undertakings.    Nearly  1,000  mi 

the  State  of  Tobasco.     The  distances  by  this  already  been  built.    The  line  from  the  seapoii 

route  are  as  follow :  ^™^  ^  ^^  *^^ty  of  Mexico,  covering  with  ifci  I 

Mn««.  ^^^  miles,  has  been  ojpenea  since  IblS,     The  1 

New  York  to  Havana 1,200  of  the  people  of  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  L 

Havana  to  Progreso 4J5  transport  tacilities  is  illustrated  by  the  fkct 

Proi^re^  to  Cam  peachy 12S  increase  of  bu8in(^s  since  the  road  wa^  op< 

Campdfichy  to  Frontera 133  heen  about  one  per  cent  per  annum,  while,  i 

Frontera  to  Vera  Crur ^^  possessing  a  monopoly  and  a  Government  sub 

m  -  J                                                                   2  086  company  earned  no  dividend  until  last  year 
'  per  cent  was  declared.     If  the  road  from  th 

From  Havana  there  are  also  British,  French,  of  the  republic  to  its  principal  seaport  has  tak 

and  German  steam  lines  running  to  Vera  Cruz,  years  to  develop  profitable  traffic,  there  is  pc 

to  any  of  which  a  traveler  may  shift  his  passage  P^  ^f  ™"<^^  Vro^^  f^m  lines  nmmng  thou 

ifhedesjres     Or  he  may  go  from  Nerf  fork  I,  tPJ-'ffit^^r^e'Sjri,  l^iS! 

Havana  by  the  "  Ward  "  line  of  steamers,  which  mineral  produce  to  be  carried  bv  Mexican  r 

start  from  pier  16  East  River  weekly,  on  Sat-  or  before  the  amplified  wants  of  the  maa^^ 

nrdays,  and  there  shift  his  passage  to  Vera  ™any  freight-cars.    Before  railways  can  pro 

Cruz  eitl.er  to  an  Alexandre  Ut  or  to  one  of  ^^^'  TllTZ'JZJ^i^r^burZrri 

these  foreign  1  ines.  q^^  ro^  a  car  full  of  soldiew  accompanies  ea 

All  the  Ward  and  Alexandre  steamers  from  and  at  every  station  soldiers  are  drawn  upawa 

New  York  are  commodious — those  of  recent  arrival  of  each  train.    These  precautions  are 

build  especially  so— and  are  run  with  reasona-  regukriy,  even  when  no  specie  is  being  trun 

ble  regard  to  the  comfort  of  passengers.    Their  JeUtJ^ir.Sn^aT^'cLa'^  t^^v^ 

Size  m  general  is  about  2,500  tons  old  measure-  cials  are  all  armed,  but  no  militery  accomr 

ment.                                                    *  train.    Govemraont  subsidizes  several  Mexic 

There  is  also  an  Alexandre  steamer  from  New  to  the  extent  of  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of  o 

Orleans  for  Vera  Cruz  once  in  three  weeks.  *l??h  ^^^ ^"^v^ niSol^^^ 

This  steamer  touches,  between  New  Orleans  Z^l^^  b/unfavomblfr'L^Uionra^^^ 

and  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  Mexican  ports  of  Bag-  and  transport  of  Government  officials  and  m 

dad  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gninde,  where  of  war. 

passengers  are  taken  from  or  left  for  Matamo-  I  have  not  visited  the  southern  portions  of  th 

ro3)  and  of  Tainpico  and  Tuxpan.  }J^'  the  Mexican  Gulf  8hores,where  tropical  pro, 

,p.       1.  .           ^^          XT         r\  1           X     x-'  bo  raised,  whence  much  tobacco  is  brought,  an 

1  he  distances  from  New  Orleans  to  \era  malarial  fevers  abound.    I  have  not  seen  the 

Cruz  by  this  route  are  as  follow  :  extending  coffee  plantations,  still  free  from  i 

m;im.  attacks,  nor  the  great  silver-mines,  nor  the  laiyi 

New  Orleans  to  Bagdad MS  My  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  i 

Baj?dad  to  Tampico ..     225  portion  of  the  country,  which  has  obviously  1 

T:SS^^y:^!Zi::::--v-:-:::v.:v-::  m  Wnofa  great  sej,™  the  midst  of  which  w. 

*  u*4«.  1  w  T  «i^»  ^ru* liv  ^Ij  granitic  mountains,  standing  out  then  as  i 

Total 1,018  or  islands,  now  mapping  the  region  into  great 

Tu  -  J  •  '   I u\i if  V 1 ^  '  some  of  them  100  miles  long  and  five  to  50  mile 

There  is  also  a  "Morgan     line  steamer  from  several  of  the  latersirained  flats   for  miles 

Morgan   City,  formerly  called  Brashear  City  with  so  much  saline  deposit  as  entirely  to 

(reached  by  rail  in  a  few  hours  from  New  Or-  vegetation.    The  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  1 

leans),  for  Vera  Cruz  twice  a  month,  touching  northern  start  on  the  borders  of  Texas,  for 

on  the  way  only  at  Galveston,  in  Teias.     This  S?  160  miles  passes  through  a  rjoor  sage-brush  < 

.          «  »T«j  wsij  «u  v4ai»Y^i,vu,  Hi  x^Aiw.      xiiio  diversified  by  immense  sand-hills  and  barren  J 

IS  an  iron  boat,    flat-bottomed  and  a      side-  plains,  broken  with  mesas,  and  flanked  bv  a 

wheeler."    All  the  other  boats  above  mentioned  sion  of  gneissic  mountains  1,000  feet  to  2,0( 

are  propellers.     It  has  lately  been  published  from  the  fastnesses  of  which  Indians  and  wh 

that  all  the  Morgan  steam  lines,  including  this  peradoes  were  wont  to  sally  forth  and  rob  and 

^^r.   \.^^^  Kr>««  Vx.,»«u««^j  :«   ««  ;«*«-^  r^««  occasional  travelers,  railroad  surveyors  and  CO 

one,  have  been  purchased  m  an  interest  con-  ^^^     j.^^^  Candelero  Pass  was  pointed  out 

nected  with  the  Central  racinc  and  oouthern  where^  twelve  months  ago,  twenty-seven  Mex 

Pacific  Railroads  and  with  a  Mexican  "  conces-  pursuit  of  a  marauding  band  oJT  A})aches,  n 

sion,"  as  yet  unimproved,  for  a  railroad  toward  ▼eigled  into  a  defile  and  cut  down  to  a  man. 

the  Mexican  capital,  starting  from  the  Texas  ^Ji^J^'^X^^r^T/.itUrot  hT^J'llJj;? 

frontier  at  a  point  on  the  Kio  Grande  north-  plunder  or  revenge.    No  wonder  that  the  poi 

west  of  Laredo.  invariably  carry  fire-arms,  and  always  hav 

In  its  issue  of  January  16,  1883,  the  Mexican  handy  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.   Toward  Chi 

correspondent  of  the  London   "Times"  thus  there  is  less  alkali  and  sand  and  more  water 

expresses  himself  abont  raUroads  in  Mexico :  rn'SfrCj'rP^Tle.'- '~"SS 

Railroads  are  naturally  expected  to  do  much  for  Mex-  and  two  storied  adobe  houses,  with  flat  roofs, 

ico,  where  absence  of  navigable  rivers  and  water  for  and  quickly  built,  keeping  out  both  h^tandcc 

canals  has  hitherto  necessitated  the  tedious  movement  unless  some  attention  Is  paid  to  cleanliness,  i 

of  all  goods  bv  ox-team  or  on  the  back  of  the  useful  harbors  for  centipeds,  tarantulas,  imd  other 

burro.    Already  charters  have  been  granted  for  some  An  imposing  catnedral  and  several  churche 

5,000  miles  of  road,  which  will  cost  on  an  average  for  same  simple  material  were  erected  nearly  SC 
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id  have  rince  been  maintuncd  in  good  order 
do  wed  by  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the  neigh- 
mines.  The  advent  of  the  railroad  in  Septem- 
18  f^>mewhat  awakened  Chihuahua  from  her 
stagnation :  it  has  brought  visitors  from  all 
f  the  United  States.  The  Mexican  and  Indian 
tious  still  appear  fascinated  by  the  locomotives, 
amine  them  to  discover  the  concealed  animals 
thev  believe  must  furnish  the  motive  power; 
still  another  problem  exercises  some  simple 
—how,  when  ttie  train  is  backed,  the  cars  draw 
^e. 

the  other  hand  Mr.  Romero,  the  Mexican 
ter  at  Washington,  in  a  speech  delivered 
n  on  February  12,  1883,  on  the  occasion 
l)anqnet  tendered  him  by  the  merchants 
alluded  to  Mexican  railroads  in  the  fol- 
g  terms : 

or  the  net  earnings  of  railroads  in  my  country, 
state  that  the  Vera  Cruz  lino  was  inaugurateu 
luary  1, 1873,  when  its  net  eaminsrs  amounted 
6,000,  while  they  reached  |2.968,>29  hi  1881, 
iarly  $4,000,000  last  year.  This  raUroad  co.>t 
iie  amount  of  the  present  co^t  of  construction  ; 
ided  debt  is  140,000,000,  and  its  shares,  which 
rears  ago  hod  not  reach^  par^  now  sell  at  143 
nt,  in  consequence  of  the  dividends  the  road 
And  this  result  has  been  obtained  in  s^ite  of  tlie 
Btes  this  railroad  charges,  almost  prohibitive  as 
ire,  for  the  frei|;^ht  per  mile  is  24  to  80  cents 
n.  Something  similar  we  shall  witness  with 
t  to  other  railroads  in  Mexico,  provided  they 
lave  been  well  planned  and  economically  built. 
pi9  and  land  are  cheap  in  Mexico,  and  all  ma- 
enters  duty  f^ee,  they  can  be  built  compara- 
cbeap. 

rTAL  Service.  —  The  postal  service  was 
d  on  in  1881  by  873  post- offices,  51  of 
I  were  general,  244  branch-offices,  and 
linor  local  ones.  The  number  of  letters 
rded,  4,406,410,  besides  55,123  registered 
2,698,257  newspapers,  and  183  packages 
mples.  Postage  -  stamps  sold  produced 
J09. 

EGBAPns. — There  were  in  operation  in 
10,486  kilometres,  or  6,606  miles,  of  tele- 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Government : 
kilometres,  or  935  miles,  to  individual 
>;  8,502  kilometres,  or  2,206  miles,  to 
e  companies;  715  kilometres,  or  450 
to  railroad  companies;  and  875  kilo- 
B,  or  551  miles,  of  cables;  together,  17,- 
ilometres,  or  10,748  miles.  Number  of 
^  863 ;  number  of  telegrams  forwarded, 
17;  net  earnings,  $399,814. 
>0RT8  AND  Imports. — The  foreign  trade 
nent  in  1879-'80  shows  the  ensuing 
of  export : 

|19.S2a,P97 

l,lK0,8lft 

48.6  2 

i  '<»b(net' woods . .  * .' .*  .* .'  .*  .!.*.*!!."..!.'!!!.*  1 ,597!.'>SK) 
rodacts 9,52y.4^ 

al $32,668,525 

OOUNTRrcS  WHJERE  SHIPPED  TO. 

States $18,416  600 

Kingdom. . .  ll.(>87,5!)4 

6,194.741 

J 1,498.7.«4 

l,«Mi9,.S6S 

Americs 606,488 

■L $82,668,625 
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In  1875-'76  the  imports  amounted  to  $28,- 
485,000,  while  the  exports  only  reached  $25,- 
435,000,  $15,000,000  of  the  latter  amount 
being  silver. 

The  marine  movement  in  1874-*75  was  as 
follows : 


FLAG. 

Vtocli. 

FLAG. 

Vaueh. 

Mexican 

2,227 
8:^2 
162 
115 
112 
64 

Korweflrtan 

48 

American 

Danish 

88 

Kngllsh 

Dutch 

12 

French 

Genii&n 

Other  nationalities. 
Total 

26 

Spanish. 

8,181 

Total  tonnage  entered,  1,000,000. 

The  Mexican  merchant  navy  embraces  421 
sea-going  vessels  and  847  coasting-cratt. 

The  United  States  imported  froTn  Mexico  the 
following  amounts  of  merchandise : 

nPCAL  YEARS. 

186S $1,50a667 

1869 2,836,164 

1670 2,716,6«5 

1871 8,209,688 

16T2 i,002,920 


FISCAL  YEARS. 

1S58 

nso 

1860 

$1,10?,501 
1,244.0^4 
1.908.481 

IStil 

886,112 

1862 

Total 

1868 

lS6t 

817,809 

$^9:9,987 

$8,048,8S2 
6.128,445 

1S65 

lH6r, 

1S67 

6,220,S74 
1,726,C92 
1,071,986 

Total. 


Total $18,855,104 

1878  $4,276,166 

1874 4,846,864 

1S75 6.174.604 

1876 6.150,572 

1877 6,204,264 


...$18,191,229 

nSCAL  YEARS. 

1878 $5,251,502 

1S79 5.498,221 

1880 7,209,598 

1881 8.817.8(>2 

18S2 6,461,^99 


Total $24,151,959 


Total $84,784,017 

During  the  last  quinquennial  period,  the 
United  States  imported  irom  Mexico,  besides, 
the  ensuing  amounts  of  specie  (nearly  all  silver) : 


FISCAL  YEARS. 

1878 $8,894,146 

1S79 8.654,598 

1880 9,ll.\v24 

ISSl 9,186,824 

18^2 6,681,9:38 


Total $4U82,880  - 

In  Other  words,  during  the  last  quinquennial 
period  the  import  of  specie  from  there  was  20 
per  cent  larger  than  that  of  merchandise. 

The  domestic  merchandise  export  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  during  the  past 
twenty-five  fiscal  years,  is  shown  below : 

1868 $6,441,889 

1869 4,SS8,107 

1870 ^860,7^10 

1S71 7,612,118 

1872 6,548,6® 


1858 $8,812,825 

^>m 2.019.742 

1860 5,824,713 

18fil 2.210,426 

1S62 2,181,174 


Total $15,948,880 

18n3 $9,020,624 

1>6* 9,270,597 

1865 16,850,<^89 

1866 4,f.73,21S 

1867 6,89^796 


Total $30,880,848 

1878 $6,264,901 

1874 5,946,889 

1875 5,787,282 

1876 6,200,672 

1ST7 5,898,494 


Total $44,611,074  Total 

1878 $7,460,704 

1879 6,752,244 

1880 7,866.498 

1881 11,171,2^8 

1882 18,824,505 

Total $46,675,184 


$80,048,068 
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IMPORT   OF  MEBCITANDISE   INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES.  THE    UNITED   KINGDOM,  AND   FRAXCB 
FEOM  MEXICO,  AND  EXPORT  FROM  THOSE  COUNTRIES  TO  MEXICO. 


YEARS. 


1859. 
1800. 
1801. 
18(12. 
1S63. 
1864. 
lSf»5. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
:S78. 
1^74. 
1875. 
1S76. 
1877. 
1878. 


1879. 
1880. 


Thk  Unihed  States. 

Tub  United  Kingdom. 

Fkakcc 

Export. 

$2,919,742 

Import. 

Export. 

$8.iro,»68 

Import. 

Expart. 

$1,244,084 

$1,851,747 

$810,600 

$3.S8^.9« 

1.908.481 

5,824,718 

2.>9U.527 

2,622.795 

849,200 

8.8a8.U« 

^      886,112 

2,210,426 

1,691.250 

8.177,158 

849,2«M) 

8.416.100 

81 7,81  ^9 

2.181,174 

8,014.686 

8.975,298 

752,700 

S^ifhiJiA 

8,043,882 

9.020.f,24 

11.165.891 

8,510.448 

9A70O 

4*'4,«)f« 

6,128,445 

9.270,597 

1,%228,904 

10.^«4.5S8 

i,in,iOO 

1«.645.1(» 

6,22(»,!S74 

16,850,8.^9 

irj.655,161 

9.574.299 

1,100.100 

ia64Mf» 

l.726,oinj 

4,578,218 

1,525.541 

6,484,681 

783.400 

10.267.610 

1,071,986 

^895.796 

1.588.765 

4,8t8.297 

€28,746 

8.s2e.WS 

1,590,667 
$24,688,882 

6,441,889 
$68,688,468 

l.t06,5uG 

4,841,298 

1,098,671 

4,a7l»J7« 

$55,768,028 

$57,084,165 
18,884.146 

$9,940,517 

$64,618,024 

$2386.164 

$4,888,107 

$1,706,049 

$1,472,485 

$4,215,281 

2.715,«i65 

^859,700 

l,459.l»40 

5.149.8SO 

1,159,488 

2.909.211 

8.209,688 

7,612,118 

1.988.626 

5.927.524 

1,024,857 

2.M2.0W 

4.002,920 

2,548,589 

2.158,410 

4.877,602 

1.461.485 

4JS58L(04 

4,276,165 

6,264.901 

2,480,972 

6.715,152 

1,182.067 

5.640.719 

4,846.864 

5,946.889 

2,6C0.277 

6.4:n,776 

1,459,625 

4,854,70 

5,174A')4 

5,737,282 

8.518,160 

4.772,6M 

2,880,617 

4.674J» 

5.150,572 

6,200,672 

8,2i2.*i65 

2.^07,065 

2.058.180 

2.96a.H47 

^204,264 

5.S98,494 

8.887.i«8 

5,215.501 

1,258,6S9 

4.984.VS0 

1        5,251,502 

7,460.704 

2,467.715 

4,184,937 
$48,921,787 

1,228,222 

6.29&,Mi 

$41,607,898 

$58,402,801 
$6,752,244 

♦  25,489,  i:)2 
$2,885,997 

$14.67M54 

$42.ISSiMf 

15.498,221 

$8.724.in8 

$1,587,159 

$5.14«,UI 

7,209,598 

7,866,498 

8,056,508 

C964,222 

1,675,^98 

6.0&4,MO 

RECAirrrLATioN  (merchandise). 

Import  from  M^tico. 

Into  the  United  States.  1850-80  Inclusive $79,004,044 

Into  the  United  Klnjjdom.  ISTjft-'fcO  inclusive. . . .     87,005.t:85 
Into  France,  1859-*S0  inclusive 20.828,720 

ToUl $192,888,149 

Export  to  Mexico, 

From  the  United  States.  1859-'80  inclnsire $^80,709  506 

From  the  United  Kingdom.  1850-'60  inclusive. . .   1  ^^644.2^7 
From  France,  lsA9-'80  inclusive 1 18,002,542 

Totd. $870,856,806 

The  principal  Mexican  products  imported 
into  the  United  States,  besides  silver,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1882,  were: 

Cochineal,  Indisro.  and  sartaparilla. $208.8as 

Otiflbe,  17,020,669  pounds 1,817,584 

Dye  wodds,  126.S90  cwt 128,784 

Hone-hair,  199,295  pounds 88,810 

Hides  and  skins j^.'vo.^.  107 

India-rubber,  825,206  pounds 164.847 

Mahoffanjr  and  cedar 499,776 

Blsal  hemp,  19,288  tons 2,061,989 

Sugar  (rawX  2,931,649  pounds 102,147 

Lead,  1,182,064  pounds 44.865 

Other  goods ,'.  1,874,787 

Total $8,461,899 

The  chief  articles  of  domestic  merchandise 
exported  from  the  dnited  States  to  Mexico 
in  the  same  year  were:  A^cultural  imple- 
ments, living  animals,  malt  liquors,  flour,  can- 
dles, coal,  cordaore,  cotton  goods  (these  to  the 
amount  of  $2,566,790),  drugs,  glass-ware,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  (these  to  the  amount 
of  $3,861,514),  leather  goods,  petroleum,  ord- 
nance, paints,  paper,  quicksilver  (824,769 
pounds),  provisions,  soap,  leaf-tobacco  (1,094,- 
018  pounds),  wooden-ware  ($1,426,411  worth), 
etc.,  amounting  together  to  $13,824,505. 

The  commercial  treaty  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  Messrs.  Ro- 
mero, Grant,  Cafledo,  and  Trescott,  and  signed 


January  20,  1883,  still  lacks  ratification  bj 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  ilebate  on 
which  has  been  postponed  to  the  nex^  session 
of  Congress.  Under  its  provisions  the  ensoing 
Mexican  articles  of  merchandise  would  enter 
the  United  States  duty  free :  Palm-oil,  living 
animals,  indigo,  quicksilver,  sugar  not  over 
No.  16  Dutch  standard,  coffee,  lobsters,  beef, 
barley,  leather-belting,  raw-hides  and  skins, 
esparto  -  grass,  natural  flowers,  green  fniit, 
Sisal  hemp,  eggs,  India-rubber,  Tampico  istle 
(a  fiber  kindred  to  Sisal  hemp,  and  used  as  i 
substitute  for  bristles),  jalap,  all  wood  in  the 
rough,  honey,  orchilla,  and  all  dye-woods  and 
tanning  materials,  straw,  leaf-tobacco,  vege- 
tables, and  sarsaparilln. 

By  way  of  reciprocity,  the  ensuing  American 
manufactures  and  other  products  would  enter 
Mexico  duty  free:    Accordions  and  harmoni- 
cas, metallic  wire  for    telegraphs,   wire  for 
carding  (No.  26  and  npwai^),  barbed -fence 
wire,  plows,  spades,  hoes  and  pickaxes,  mastj 
and  anchors,  asbestos  for  roof-covering,  oats, 
quicksilver,  sulphur,  crow-bars,  stoves,  pumps 
and    fire-engines,    lime,    wooden  and   iron 
bouses  complete,  agricultural  tools  and  imple- 
ments, all  sorts  of  tubing,  coal,  wire  and  vege- 
table   cards    for    machinery,    carts,    wheel- 
barrows, coaches  and  railroad-cars,  crucibles, 
cutlasses  for  cane  -  cutting,  diligences,  djna- 
mite,  staves,  green  fruity  guano,  ice,  iron  and 
steel  rails,    hyposulphite  of    soda,    scientifio 
instruments,  fire  ana  other  bricks,  fire-wood, 
printed  books  not  completely  bound,  locomo- 
tives, water-cooks,  marble  in  the  rough,  mar- 
ble slabs  only  polished  on  one  f^ide  and  not 
over  forty  centimetres  square,  steam-engines, 
sewing-machines,   all   industrial,    agrirultnraL 
mining,  and  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  ii:&- 
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and  apparatns,  whole  or  in  part,  to-  During  the  session  other  subjects  were  sub- 
^ith  the  rubber-belting  belonging  to  mltted  by  special  message.  The  session  con- 
chine,  fuse  for  mine-blasting,  the  pre-  tinned  until  March  14th  (the  constitutional 
)tals  ground  or  in  bars,  machine  pat-  limitation),  on  which  day  it  adjourned  ^m^flf^ 
1  molds,  United  States  gold  and  silver  having  enacted  twenty -seven  general  andtwen- 
phtha,  tarred  pasteboard  for  roofing  ty-one  local  laws.  Appropriations  were  made 
;,  fodder,  fresh  fish,  Venetian  blinds,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  tlie  erection  of 
painted  or  not,  lithographic  stones,  shops,  etc.,  at  the  State  House  of  Correction, 
i  and  seeds  new  in  Mexico,  all  metallic  Ionia,  $10,000 ;  for  the  completion  of  buildings 
3ept  gold  and  silver  ones,  crude  and  and  other  improvements  ut  the  State  School  for 
petroleum,  slates  for  roofing  and  floor-  the  Blind,  at  Lansing,  $11,300;  for  the  relief 
jting-powder,  clocks,  oars  for  boats,  of  the  sutt'erers  by  the  forest-fires*  of  1881, 
all  bags  from  Mexican  hemp,  earth-  $250,000,  and  tbe  further  sum  of  $15,000  for 
and  other  shingles,  printing-ink,  rebuilding  the  school-houses  destroyed  by  the 
type,  etc.,  rags,  green  vegetables,  iron  fires;  for  new  buildings  at  the  State  Heform 
ron  supports  for  roofing,  and  anvils.  School,  Lansing,  including  heating  apparatus, 
IGAN.  The  State  ofiicers  elected  in  furniture,  etc.,  $75,000 ;  and  for  buildings,  at 
er,  1882,  and  whose  terms  of  office  the  State-Prison,  Jackson,  $17,000.  Of  these 
ced  January  1,  1883,  to  continue  for  appropriations  the  last  item  was  to  be  paid 
*s,  are :  from  the  general  fund ;  $140,000  of  fire- relief 
nor,  Josiah  W.  Begole;  Lieutenant-  appropriation  to  be  incorporated  in  the  tax 
r,  Moreau  S.  Crosby;  Secretary  of  levy  for  1883;  and  all  other  sums  to  be  levied 
irry  A.  Conant;  State  Treasurer,  Ed-  and  collected  on  the  tax-rolls  for  1882. 
Butler ;  Auditor-General,  William  C.  Taxkb,  Assessments,  etc. — The  most  impor- 
Commissioner  of  State  Land-Office,  tant  act  of  the  session  was  entitled  **  An  act  to 
.  Newell ;  Attorney-General,  Jacob  J.  provide  for  the  assessment  of  property  and  the 
er ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Inslruc-  levy  and  collection  pf  taxes  thereon. ^^  The 
rnum  B.  Cochran.*  machinery  of  the  old  tax  laws  was  preserved ; 
•s  appointed  by  Governor  Begole,  to  property  subject  to  taxation  was  divided  into 
►  yearsfrom  the  first  of  January,  1883:  three  classes:  real,  personal  credits,  and  per- 
issioner  of  Railroads,  William  P.  In-  sonal  chattels.  Exemptions  heretofore  exist- 
amissioner  of  Insurance,  Eugene  Prin-  ing  were  substantially  continued.  Indebted- 
amissioner  of  Immigration  (with  his  ness  continues  to  offset  credits,  with  the  pro- 
Detroit),  Henry  N.  Walker ;  Commis-  vision  that  the  tax-payer  desiring  such  oflEset 
Mineral  Statistics  (with  his  office  at  shall  make  an  itemized  and  detailed  statement 
te),  A.  P.  Swineford;  Warden  of  the  giving  the  name  and  residence  of  each  creditor 
ison,  Elihu  B.  Pond ;  Warden  of  the  and  the  amount  due  each.  A  board  of  review 
)use  of  Correction,  David  R.  Waters,  is  provided,  consisting  of  members  appointed 
ipreme  Court  is  constituted  as  follows :  by  the  township  board,  or  city  council,  as  tho 

Term  expires  ^^^  ^^Y  ^^i  ^^^  ^^^  assessing  officer  of  tho 

F.  Graves,  Chief- Justice . . .  .Deo.  81,  1883.  township  or  city,  and  empowered  to  hear  each 

4.  Cooler Dec.  81,  1885.  tax-payer,  and  increase  or  lower  the  valuation 

Campbell Deo.  81,  1887.  as  made  by  the  assessing  officer  (supervisor  of 

*^\:  ""A{'\ ^®^  ^^»  ^®^^'  town,  ward,  or  district).    The  most  important 

"ch2Ser*iteMJter.  ^^»°S®  from  the  old  law  is  in  the  method  of 

'              '  selling  the  lands  upon  which  the  taxes  are  not 

>urt  holds  four  terms  a  year,  at  Lan-  collected  by  the  minor  officers.    Under  the  old 

ning  on  tbe  Tuesday  following  the  first  law  the  Auditor-General  proceeded  to  adver.- 

in  January,  April,  June,  and  October,  tise  such  lands  in  some  pai)er  published  in  tho 

.ATiox. — Pursuant  to  prochimation  by  county  in  which  they  were  located,  and  they 

'ernor,  tbe  Legislature  met  in  extra  were  sold  at  public  auction,  subject  to  redemp- 

•'ebruary  23,  1882.     The  call  specified  tion  during  one  year  from  the  date  of  said  sale. 

3ts  of  legislation:  "The  condition  of  Under  the  new  law :  **As  soon  as  practicable 

le  in  the  Huron  Peninsula  of  the  State  after  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  the  Au- 

e  sutferers  by  the  forest-fires  of  the  ditor-General  shall  prepare  and  file  in  the  office 

)f  1881 " ;  the  consideration  of  the  tax  of  the  County  Clerk  in  each  county  in  which 

md  the  bills  reported  by  the  commis-  lands  are  to  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of 

ointed  during  the  regular  session  of  this  act,  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Circuit 

id  the  division  of  the  State  into  con-  Court  for  said   county  in  chancery,  stating 

il  districts,  on  the  basis  of  the  tenth  therein,  by  apt  reference  to  lists  or  schedules 

nd  the  apportioning  act  of  Congress,  annexed  thereto,  a  description  of  all  lands  in 

r          ;     ~    TT             TTTT TT  such  county  upon  which  taxes  have  remained 

bran  reti^ned  In  February,  and  Professor  II.  R.  •  j  /►                  ^.i.                            ^           ^112^ 

nesriiie,  was  appoinied  by  tho  Governor  to  fill  "Dpaid  for  more  than  One  year  from  the  tirst 

day  of  July  after  their  return  to  the  Auditor- 

Carston  has  tendered  his  res?i?natlon  Mnce  tho  flpnArnl     nnrl   tliA  total   nmnnnt  of  Ruoh  tnTPfl 

anuarv,  1S83.  and  his  successor  will  be  elected  on  ^f  «©^?*i   aUQ  ine  lorai   amouni  01   SUCn  laxes, 

Dday  in  AprU.  With  mterest  computed  thereon  to  tho  time 
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fixed  for  the  sale  thereof,  extended  separately  An  appeal  from  the  decree  on  any  disputed 

against  each  parcel  of  land,  and  he  shall  include  tax  must  be  made  within  ten  days,  and  muiH 

"witii,  and  add  to,  such  total  amount  against  be  preceded   by  a  payment  of  the  decred 

each  parcel,  sixty  cents  for  the  cost  of  adver-  amount  to  the  county  treasurer,  to  be  refunded 

tising  and  other  expenses  of  sale.     Such  peti-  if  the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  against  tb< 

tion  shall  pray  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  State  validity  of  the  tax.     Ihe  county  treasarer,  oi 

of  Aiicliigan  against  said  land  for  the  payment  Auditor-General,  may  also  appeal  from  adecra 

of  tlie  several  amounts  so  specified  therein,  and  holding  any  tax  invalid.    After  sales  shall  hsT< 

in  default  thereof  that  such  lands  be  sold."  been  lunde  by  the  county  treasurer,  and  withii 

Notice  is  to  be  given  of  the  filing  of  said  peti-  twenty  days,  that  officer  shall  make  and  tilt 

tion,  and  that  the  hearing  on  the  same  will  be  at  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  a  report  of  sod 

the  next  term  of  said  court,  and  also  that  the  sale,  therein  referring  to  the  origmal  petitioi 

sale  of  lands  under  decree  obtained  will  take  for  the  particulars  thereof;  and  all  sales  shal 

place  on  the  following  first  Monday  in  May.  stand  confirmed,  unless  objections  thereto  an 

Section  5.7,  prescribing  the  method  of  proceeding  filed  within  eight  days  after  the  time  limits 

in  the  hearing  on  said  petition,  is  quoted  in  full :  for  filing  such  report,  without  the  entry  of  ed; 

Section  67.  Any  person  deairinj?  to  contest  the  va-  order  or  further  notice, 

lidity  of  any  tax,  shoU  file  in  writing  his  ejections  ^^             .        .  j^  reference  to  setting  aside  ind 

thereto  with  the  clerk  ol  the  county,  on  or  bctorc  the  ^„i  "1  *ii  w^liT^ -««t«  ««  r„«^  «\v«k!!-.ui^  !!1  vT-  -i 

day  tixcd  in  said  notice  for  the  hc/ring  of  such  peti-  f^^l^^}^  ^  ^.^  Z^CjZ^ ^K^rSl^^!'.    /wi^ 

tion,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  any  objection  'tJ^^^T^ ,fJ^,H*^  ^?ZT^jL^Sl}^.^ L'  it?I^ 

not  therein  .spccilied.    If,  withm  the  fiwt  five  days  ^<^  j**^«  ^^^*"  ^  set  aside  tor  inadeouacy  ol  pnce,  a 

after  tJ.e  day  Led  in  sucii  notice  lor  the  hearing  of  «^JP  ^  JS^^"  i^^r^lt  f^.T^^^T/^^^^  m 

such  petition,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  c^uit  r^'i'„i?i1!!f,^.*"lT^i  ^Zt  ^rti{^t^rLlh 

that  my  person  has  been  prevented  from  filmg  ob-  ^"^  ^^<^  S^^.u®  f  *  "^'^^  alter  confirmation,  except  u 

jectiou/ti  any  tax,  wiUiouf  fault  on  his  part,  such  !?f '  J^^J^' Ji^f^/Tn  ^oh  ?:;±%!^^^ 

turther  time  may  bi  granted  for  that  purpo^se  i  may  ^'^^^^    ^      ^'^"^^°-  ,i^  *"^J?  "^J^?-  ""'^whf, 

seem  proi^cr,  not  excelling  five  days.  We  court  shall  ''"^'^  ^""^J,  """^  T  n  h  ^^^  '^'i^  "V  "'^  J""f  \'^' 

give  preiedinco  to  the  hearing  ot*^  such  petition  over  T  ^'^*''  ^^-"i  ^^  ''*Ii"l  ^^^  T'"^  ""^  ^""f"  '*J!i, '  ^i 

all  other  business :  shall  examine.  oonkiKer.  nnH  do.  ^he  same  aside  :  and  the  court  mav  so  order  upon  sud 


«,«»^.  k«     Tu^  fov^o  ^w^^iA^A  :«  ♦!»«  ,wa:<-;^..  ^k«ii  u^  five  years.    If  a  sale  is  set  aside,  the  countv  trcdi&ure! 

ma>  be.    The  taxes  specified  in  the  petition  sliall  be  gijaif  relund  to  the  purchaser  thi  amount  6i  his  bid 

presume<l  legal,  and  a  decree  be  made  therefor,  unless  ^."r'  s„J"Jlr«.  „♦  „^,.i«  ™^r»f       «***i*'u*i*  vi 

the  contraiy'^is  Vroved.     Evidence  shall  be  taken  in  ^^^^  "^^^^^*  *^  ^*'  ^"^  P^^  "^""^ 

open  court.    Afl  oral  t^timony  shall  at  the  request  q    confirmation  of  sales,  and  report  by  XU 

of  any  person  interested,  be  written  down  and  filed.  "  ^^""»"'«»'»^"  vi   oai^o,  c*u^  *^pvii.    j 

The  court  may  make  such  orders  fh)m  time  to  time  as  county  treasurer  to  the  Auditor-General,  thil 

may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  proccedincrs^  and  oflicer  shall  execute  deeds  to  the  purchasers: 

shall  decide  all  questions  as  to  the  admissibility  of  o     i.    j     j      i    n                        -u    i  *.    *.v.i    *.    ♦v, 

evidence;  and  tlie  decision,  so  made,  shall  be  fibil,  ,   ^i»*^^,J^^  "^'*"  T^?^  ^"^  absolutxj  title  to  th( 

and  not  subject  to  itjvicw  or  appeal.     If  the  lands  of  !*^<J  ^^^^  «J^^  be  conclusive  evidence  of  title  mfo 

two  or  more  persons  have  been  Assessed  together,  the  »«  ^}'f  Prantee,  subject,  however,  to  al  taxes  aswaw 

court  mav,  it*^practicable,  separate  the  same,  and  ap-  '^«<i.  i«\f  ^  on  such  lands  subsequent  to  the  U««  1« 

portion  to  each  parcel  its  just  proportion  of  t^ie  taxels,  ^'^"^^  \^^  ^^'"^  ^'"^^  ^'^  <  «P^  ,!»^«  ^^  f^fj 

(nterest,  and  chWs.    If  any  tax  shall  be  found  illc-  »t«^-    7^^  «^"»'l  "^>>,<>°  application    put  the  rur 

iral,  it  siiall  bo  rcj^ted.    If  a  part  of  imy  tax  shall  be  «^^"««f  »»  poascssion  of  the  premises  by  wnU  of  ur 

found  illegal,  such  part  shall  be  set  aside,  and  tlie  re-  8^»^Dce. 

7{atf.ttet^,trr4^  i^-i.x?d^Ttlro"^'  ..f'-.-f- "  «|- n.f1«  f^' ^^e  sale  of  land< 

shall  be  entered  by  the  register  of  the  court  oppo.sito  Did  m  l>y  the  State  for  want  of  private  pur- 

each  parcel  of  land  in  the  column  of  said  recoru,  un-  chasers. 

dcr  the  hcac]in<?.  "  Amount  decreed  a^nst  lands.-'  It  is   provided  that   assessments  and  sale* 

If  the  court  shall  make  anv  order  setting  aside  the  gi.^ji  ^ot  be  held  invalid  for  mere  irregulari 

taxes  on  any  parcel  of  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  ^.            •   r    ^  r*:  «   ^^a  ♦!.«♦  «ii  -^««;«;.i  i«w». 

any  special  orXcr  relating  to  auy  pArt^cular  parcel  of  ^les  or  mformalities,  and  that  all  required  rec 

knd  or  tax  thereon,  »  bnef  entry  of  such  order  shall  ords,    statements,    and    certificates    shall    K 

be  made  upon  said  record,  opposite  such  land  or  tax,  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  set 

■which  shall  be  signed  by  the  judge  of  the  court,  either  forth.     Also  by 
by  his  full  name  or  initials,  and  such  entry  shall  have 

the  same  effect  as  if  made  and  entered  as  a  part  of  the  Section  85.  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  to  enforce  or 

final  decree.    At  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  fixed  set  aside  anv  tax,  such  tax  shall  be  held  illegal  oolj 

for  the  sale  of  such  lands,  the  court  shall  make  a  final  for  one  of  the  following  reasons : 

decree  in  favor  of  the  State  of  Michi^n  for  such  taxes,  1.  That  no  law  authorizes  such  tax. 

interest,  and  charges,  as  shall  be  valid,  and  determine  2.  That  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  dedae 

the  totil  amount  thereof  changeable  apiinstcach  parcel  whether  a  tax  snail  be  raised  under  a  given  law,  tavc 

of  land ;  and  shall  order  and  decree  tliat  such  several  acted  without  jurisdiction,  or  have  not  imposed  the 

parcels  of  land,  or  so  much  of  each  as  may  be  neces-  tax  in  question. 

sary  to  satisfy  the  amount  fixed  by  such  decree,  sliall  3.  That  the  person  or  property  assessed  was  exempt 
sevcrallj  be  sold  as  the  law  directs.    Such  decree  shall  iVom  the  taxation  in  que>tion,  or  was  not  assessed, 
be  considered  as  a  several  decree  in  favor  of  the  State  4.  Tliat  the  tax  has  been  paid, 
of  Michigan,  airartnst  each  parcel  of  land,  for  each  tax  5.  That  the  supervisor,  or  board  of  re\new,  in  as- 
included  therein.    The  court  may  decree  such  costs  sessinj^  a  person  or  property  for  taxation,  or  in  th' 
asrainst  a  person  contesting  any  tax  as  may  be  equita-  apportionment  of  the  tax  to  the  person  or  property  ii 
ble,  if  the  tax,  or  any  part  thereof  which  remains  un-  question,  acted  fraudulently, 
paid,  is  adjudged  valio.  If  any  such  illegality,  omission,  or  fraud,  affects tl 
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the  tax  0DI7,  tho  tax  shall  be  Bustalned  so 
same  is  just  and  legal. 

roTisions  of  the  law  are  designed  to 
iQd,  secure  a  more  prompt  and  general 
of  taxes  than  heretofore,  or,  in  de- 
make  tax-titles  of  Some  value. 
BssioNAL  DisTBiOTS. — The  act  dividing 
Q  into  eleven  congressional  districts 
ed  them  hy  counties,  and  in  popula- 
oliow : 

10—166,426. 

lolc,  Lenawee,  Monroe,  and  Washtenaw — 

r,  Branch,  Calhoun,  Eaton,  and  Jackson — 

en,  Cass,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  and  Van 

^,563. 

:an,  lona,  Kent,  and  Ottawa— 178,055. 

9n,  Genesee,  Ingham,  Livingston,  and  Oak- 

218. 

n,  Lapeer,  Macomb,  St.  Clair,  and  Sanilac 

ot,  Isabella,  Midland,  Montcalm,  Saginaw, 
'dssoe— 160,292. 

m,  Charlevoix,  Kalkaska.  Lake,  Manistee, 
[eco.-^ta,  Missaukee,  MusKe^^on,  Newaygo, 
*ceoh^  and  Wexford— 125,803. 
mo,  Alpena,  Bay,  Cheboygan,  Clare,  Craw- 
let,  Gladwin,  Iosco,  Montmorency,  Ogemaw, 
tsego,  Presquo  Isle,  Kosoommon,  and  Tus- 
152. 

iga,  Benzie,  Chippewa,  Delta,  Grand  Trav- 
;nton^  Isle  Royal,  Keweenaw,  Leclanaw, 
ManitoiL  Marquette,  Menominee,  Ontona- 
»choolcnUl— 107,955. 

7E8. — The  financial  condition  of  the 
Jie  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September 
s  as  follows : 

e  September  80, 1881 $1.798.8f)2  07 

flBcalyear 2,916,u84  45 

•oarcee $4,709,446  63 

nU  for  the  year 2,951,518  8t 

la  Treaaary  September  80, 1882. . .  $1,757,083  21 
lited  States  bonds  In  sinking  ftind. .      SUO.OOJ  00 

ah  and  bonds $2,057,988  21 

im  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  follow- 

i: 

d  to  meet  approprlationa  and  evar- 

«es $850,920  91 

ool  intereat  Aind 925  83 

ntm*stfiind 8,548  60 

lool  Interest  fund 423,894  08 

1-eash  5S8,000  00 

i>United  States  bonda 800,000  00 

'alia  Ship-Canal  ftind 68,924  13 

11,708  89 

>aiu 6,616  28 

$2,067,988  21 

e  due  September  80th  on  specific  ap- 
)n?,  $392,277.90. 

nded  debt  of  the  State  was  decreased 
le  year  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  leaving 
id  and  fundable  debt  September  80, 
V)llow8 : 

rfnir  bonds : 

Dtdae.rantuii7l,lP88 $.'»').noo  00 

cent  due  May  1, 1890 298,000  00 

t^rest-bearlnir  debt $SSS,<K)0  00 

t-beariag  bonds: 

$:\000,000  loan  a^jQsted  at 12,149  97 

>nd«ddebt  $900,149  97 


After  a  transfer  of  $305,395.27  to  the  pri- 
mary-school interest  fund,  and  $10,875  to  the 
general  tund,  the  cash  and  United  States  bonds 
in  hand  September  30,  1882,  and  held  for  that 
purpose,  were  sufiicient  to  cancel  the  bonded 
indebtedness. 

The*  trust-fund  indebtedness  was  increased 
during  tlie  year  from  $3,752,470.84  to  $4,032,- 
867.11.    It  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Primary-School  ftind $2,924.f25  17 

Five  per  cent  Primary-School  fUnd b87,in;6  64 

University  tund 4tb.6n  bO 

AfH^cultural-Lloliege  fimd 1^24,^6^  15 

Normal-Scnool  fund Oj,07u  45 

Toul  avails  of  landB  sold $4,0i>2,867  11 

The  State  pays  5  per  cent  on  the  second  item 
above,  6  per  cent  on  the  last  item,  and  7  per 
cent  on  the  other  funds. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  specific  taxes 
were: 

From  railroad  companies $582,215  17 

"  street-railway  companies 810  60 

M  palace  and  sleeping-car  companies 1,068  94 

"  fire-insurance  companies 68,628  10 

"  life-insurance  companies 28.550  96 

"  plate-glaas  insurance  companies 71  95 

**  mining  companies 41,218  89 

"  telegraph  companies 4,180  94 

"  telephone  companies 1,078  48 

"  express  compintos.  1,652  17 

"  plank  and  gravel  rood  companiea 1,298  84 

"  river-improvement  companies 1,8.^1  77 

"  boiler-inspection  insoranoe  companies. . . .  180  59 

**  cometbanda 4  50 

Total $676,941  29 

A  decrease  of  $73,148  from  receipts  from 
same  sources  in  1881. 

The  State  taxes  for  the  year,  as  apportioned 
to  the  several  counties  by  the  Auditor-General 
in  October,  were  for  the  following  purposes : 

For  the  Unlven«lty $120,500  00 

State  Normal  School ...  19,r^0  00 

Agricultural  College 16.194  60 

**       State  Public  School  41,650  00 

"       M  Ichigan  School  tnr  the  Blind 29,H(K)  00 

"       Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. ...  41 .6«0  CO 

**        State  Reform  School  for  Boys 110,5(K)  00 

"*        Michigan  Reform  School  for  Oirlac ....  1  l.(K)0  00 

*       State  House  of  Correction 10,000  00 

**       new  Asvlum  for  the  Insane 150,000  00 

•*       Board  of  Fish  Commissionera 7..')00  00 

"       State  Board  of  Health 2,000  00 

"        military  purposes 57.27178 

*•       relief  of  suflTerers  by  flie  of  1S81 12.5.000  00 

**        general  purposes 272,675  00 

Total $1,021,091  28 

The  apportionment  was  made  on  an  equal- 
ized valuation  of  $810,000,000,  and  the  tax  was 
a  slight  fraction  over  $1.26  on  each  $1,000  of 
such  valuation,  or  much  less  than  that  rate  on 
the  real  valuation. 

The  full  reports  of  the  thirteen  State  banks, 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  show  their  condition  July  3, 
18S2,  as  follows: 

RESOURCES. 

Tymns  and  dlMwnnta $8,840^098  49 

Bonds  and  mortgages 10ft,698  77 

Ceshand  ca.«*h  items 648,145  47 

Real  estate  and  flxtnres 66.1ft4  95 

Due  fhom  banks  and  bankers 896.76S  97 

Expenses 21.622  71 

OverdrafU 14,167  08 

Total $4,795,666  89 
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LIABILITIES. 

Capital $797,400  00 

Surplus 1581,886  W) 

Due  banks  and  bankers 74,4»7  21 

Due  depositors S,Ml,bl2  M 

Profit  and  loss J«,05l  86 

Kediscounts 07,ull  7S 

Interest  and  exchange 66  G2 

Total $4,795,t;66  S9 

In  1881  fifteen  banks  reported,  with  total 
resources,  $4,^69,714.72. 

The  reports  of  the  fifteen  savings-banks 
cover  the  quarter  ending  October  2,  1882 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $9,148,104  29 

Bonds  and  mortj^j^es 1,708,788  15 

Cash  and  ca«h  lU'ni:> 1,278,405  40 

Seal  estate  and  tbctures 844.186  66 

Due  fh)ui  bonks  and  bankers 1,214,678  02 

Expenses 84,229  89 

Overdrafts 26,448  00 

Total $18,748,785  91 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $1,262,100  00 

Surplus 188,787  98 

Due  banks 111,459  84 

Duo  depositors 11,905.000  79 

Profit  and  loss 189,891  57 

Interest  and  exchange 191,545  78 

Total $18,748,785  91 

The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  loans 
and  discounts  is  $1,489,180.53,  and  in  the  item 
of  due  depositors,  $1,609,975.43. 

Public  Lands. — The  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Swamp  Lands  showed  but 
49,668  acres  subject  to  appropriation  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Subsequent  to  that 
date,  and  prior  to  December  81st,  the  Board  of 
Control  had  appropriated  18,980  acres,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  existing  contracts  would 
exhaust  the  remaining  85,688  acres,  or  leave 
none  of  any  value. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  in  his 
first,  concise,  and  valuable  report,  clnssifies  the 
State,  United  States,  and  railroad  lands  sold 
during  the  year,  and  nnsold  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  ns  follows: 


LANDS. 

ACTCt  Mid. 

Arret  imiold. 

State  lands 

177,46') 
474,S79 
226.796 

6«a.7*^5 

United  States  lands 

1,282.867 

Railroad  lands 

2,857,897 

Of  the  United  States  lands  unsold  or  subject 
to  location  1,004,140  acres  are  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  or  Marquette  district,  and  1,875,961 
acres  of  the  railroad  lands  are  also  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

Railroads.  —  The  tenth  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  bears  date  No- 
vember 80,  1882,  but  is  principally  compiled 
from  the  returns  made  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1881.  At  that  date  the  number  of 
railroad  corporations  doing  business  in  the 
State  wa?  54,  and  the  number  of  separate  man- 
agements 32,  with  a  total  mileage  in  the  State 
of  4,252.  This  mileage  was  increased  in  1882 
(though  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  increase 
are  not  included  in  the  report)  to  4,545,  exclu- 
sive of  47  miles  of  ore  and  forest  roads.    Tlie 


commissioner  says :  "  Ten  years  since  the  rafl- 
road  system  of  the  State  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  southern  third  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula,  the  business  under  the  control  of 
only  thirty  corporations,  and  the  whole  valoe  of 
their  property  represented  by  a  stock  and  debt 
account  of  $259,271,228.40.  Now  of  all  iLe 
counties  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  there  are  bnt 
eight— Alpena,  Alcona,  Benzie,  Gladwin,  Leela- 
naw,  Montmorency,  Oscoda,  and  Presque  Isle— 
without  railroad  facilities.  In  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula the  216-80  miles  of  railroad  in  1872  have  in- 
creased to  897*88  in  1881,  and  all  its  counties 
but  three  are  now  connected  by  rail  with  the 
outside  commercial  world,  and  the  total  amount 
of  stock  and  debt  now  reported  to  this  office  is 
$507,710,593.69.  The  capital  stock  paid  in,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  for  1881,  was  $239,605,- 

422.14,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $78,- 
925,102.09,  or  49*77  per  cent.  *  The  large  in- 
crease  both  in  stock  and  mileage  is  principally 
credited  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern; 
Detroit,  Mackinac,  and  Marquette;  and  Wabash, 
St.  Louis,  and  Pacific  Companies.  The  stock 
per  mile  is  reported  at  $20,890,  being  a  decrease 
of  $6,486.48,  or  20*02  per  cent.  The  funded 
debt  was  increased  during  the  year  from  $142,- 
212,896.78  to  $246,907,462.77,  and  the  floating 
debt  from  $11,159,142.17  to  $22,673,142.02;  a 
total  debt  increase  for  the  year  of  $115,128.- 
295.89.  Notwithstanding  this  aggregate  in- 
crease, the  decrease  per  mile  was  $2,739.54. 
The  total  cost  of  the  properties  is  put  at  $487,- 
560,625.79,  being  $42,620  per  mile  of  road, 
while  the  total  stock  and  debt  aggregates  $507,- 
710,698.69,  or  $44,275.71  per  mile.  The 
amount  of  stock  and  debt  chargeable  to  mil^ 
age  operated  in  Michigan  is  $188,267,800,  the 
cost  of  which  was  bnt  $178,682,876.96.  Excess 
of  stock  and  debt  over  cost  of  road-bed  ami 
equipment,  $14,474,428.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $76,322,484.14,  and  the  toUl 
operating  expenses,  including  taxes,  $50,454,- 

951.15,  an  excess  of  receipts  of  $25,867,332.99. 
Against  this  excess  is  chargeable :  interest  oa 
funded  debt,  $18,825,472.46 ;  on  floating  debt, 
$810,675.67;  for  rentals,  $8,001,821.76;  leav- 
ing to  the  credit  of  net  income  account,  $8,- 
730,068.11.  Nine  roads  failed  to  earn  enongh 
to  pay  their  ordinary  operating  expenses,  their 
deficiencies  being  $109,965.60.  But  ten  com- 
panies paid  dividends,  the  amount  being  $9,- 
055,250.60.  The  deficiency  in  the  year's  busi- 
ness, after  paying  expenses,  interest,  rentals, 
and  dividends,  was  $826,187.49.  The  ^total 
number  of  passengers  transported  during  the 
year  was  18,914,933.  Excess  over  previous 
year,  6,817,733.  The  entire  passenger  niileafre, 
or  passengers  carried  one  mile,  was  824,103,330, 
an  increased  mileage  over  1880  of  262,120,506. 
The  average  distance  traveled  by  each  passen- 
ger was  43*67  miles,  for  which  he  paid  98  cents, 
or  an  average  rate  per  mile  of  2*238  cents.  The 
tonnage  of  freight  of  all  kinds  during  the  year 
was  87,779,555,  an  increase  over  1880  of  10.- 
949,006,  or  40*80  per  cent.    The  total  freight 
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:e,  or  toDS  carried  one  mile,  was  5,753,- 
3,  aD  iDcrea.>)e  of  963,608,964,  or  20*12 
nt.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and 
abash  system  are  credited  with  the  larger 
of  both  increased  tonnage  and  mileage^ 
rerage  ton  haul  was  152 '27  miles;  the 
^e  freight  received  for  each  ton  moved, 
and  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  113  cent, 
rease  of  2*7  mills  over  1880.  The  casu- 
it  was  unusually  large : 


At  other  inland  and  railroad  roiDs 

Total  pioe>out  of  year 1 

Uard-wood  luiubor  cut  in  18S2 

Pine-lamber  on  dock— aold 

Pine-lumber  on  dock— unsold. 

Lo^  in  boom 

Oak  and  pine  square  timber 

Uard-wood  lumber  at  inland  milla  

8alt-l>arrel  staves  cut 

8alt-b:}rrel  Ixeadin^s  cut 

Bhinj^lea  cut  in  So^naw  and  Bay  Coun- 
ties  


150,000.000  feet 
,490,58A022    " 

24,049,9t»0    '* 
106,07d,0iK)    »• 
2(>4,00;),999 
68,570,000 

7,S5a,000 

4,759,900    •• 
49,-^72, 116  pieces. 

2,861,816  sets. 

296,046,600 


PERSONS. 

KllUd. 

Iqjorvd. 

Toul. 

ers 

12 
61 
67 

40 

270 

61 

62 

es 

841 

128 

ity-three  are  classed  as  purely  accidental, 
IS  as  resulting  from  direct  carelessness 
nt  of  proper  caution.  Of  the  number 
classed  as  "  others,"  55  were  trumps,  tres- 
8,  or  ride-stealers,  28  of  whom  were  on 
ick  intoxicated,  11  were  killed  at  high- 
rossings,  and  one  was  a  suicide.  Of  the 
ilass  injured,  51  were  tramps  or  trespass- 
?he  number  of  passengers  killed  was  one 
ery  492,448  carried,  and  the  number  in- 
ane for  every  145,234.  Of  employes,  one 
ry  286  was  killed,  and  one  in  each  71  in- 
The  most  prolific  cause  of  injury  to  em- 
continues  to  be  the  coupling  of  oars,  but 
mployes  were  injured  from  being  caught 


With  275,000  feet  of  shmgle-logs  in  boom. 
Oak  pipe  staves  cut  for  foreign  markets,  758,- 
082,  against  1,537,073  in  1881. 

The  same  publication  gives  in  detail  the 
product  of  the  other  lumber  districts  of  the 
State,  and  closes  with  the  following  summary 
tables  of  the  cut  of  pine-lumber  for  1882 : 

EASTERN  MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw  Valley  mills 1,028.648,606 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  mills 112,688,562 

Sa^naw  Valley  and  8t.  Louis  Railroad 8,600,000 

Detroit,  Sa^^naw,  and  Bay  City  Division .  8,000,000 

Mackinac  Division 6G»550,000 

Tawas 42,488,448 

Oscoda  and  Au  Sable 181,908^625 

Alcona  miiis 20,000,000 

Alpena 179,000,000 

Cbebtiygan 82,000,000 

Miscellaneous  and  scattering  mLls 60,000,000 


OS- 


BEB  Business. — The  following  figures, 
e  to  the  lumber-cut  of  the  seventy  Sag- 
iiver  mills,  and  of  the  mills  tributary  to 
iginaw  Valley,  are  abstracted  from  the 
bles  found  in  the  "Annual  Review," 
ied  and  published  by  order  of  the  Sag- 
ioard  of  Trade : 

iber  cut  in  1981 967,820,817  feet. 

iber  cut  in  18*i 1,011,274,905    " 

d  mills  in  Saginaw  and  Bay  Coun- 

, 17,878,000    ** 


Total 1,764,688,985 

WESTERN   MICHIGAN. 

I^ke  Michigan  towns 1,476,996,679 

Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Railroad 200,91 1,000 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 829,910,668 

Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Northern  Raihroad. 102,748,000 

Miscellaneous  and  scattering  mills 97,851,000 

Total 2,214,117,847 

Grand  to^l  for  Michigan 8,978,801,282 

Grand  total  for  Northwest,  1882 7,518.806,191 

Grand  total  for  Northwest,  1881 0,768,856,740 

Salt  MANxrrACTiTRE. — ^The  same  "  Review  " 
gives  the  following  table  of  the  salt  inspected 
during  the  year : 


COI7NTIE8. 


County  . 

inty 

)ounty... 
tunty 

County . 
i  County. 
County . . 


d I    498,167 


FlMbalk. 

Flna  bamU. 

Packcn. 

8olM>. 

quality. 

17,196 

1C,4S5 

9,S!:9 

4,152 

10,»>85 

255 

1,550 

290,578 
194,270 

*  V.sio 

800 

951,064 

95»,9<^4 

241.955 

205.750 

69,554 

80,148 

986 

1,900 
6,740 
8,159 
1,766 

'8,645 

26,536 
4,800 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

498,167 

2,435,886 

17,208 

81,886 

60,2'22 

Totel. 


1,287,278 

1.158.279 

255,012 

211,607 

80,289 

41.562 

8,2»>5 

8,087,817 


total  manufacture  for  the  year  was 
)21  barrels,  embracing  the  grades  of 
ilk,  fine  barrels,  packers,  solar,  and  sec- 
lality.  The  average  price  of  salt  for  the 
ras  70  cents  a  barrel. 
BRAL  Statistics.  —  The  Commissioner 
leral  Statistics,  Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  of 
ette,  furnishes  full  tables  of  the  products 
mines  and  furnaces  of  the  Lake  Superior 
,  from  which  the  following  tables  are 
ised.    The  first  table  gives  the  iron  prod- 

the  last  five  years,  with  the  total  prod- 
r  twenty-seven  years,  making  the  total 
,931  tons,  valued  at  $164,830,526 : 


YEAR. 

Or*. 

Pig-iron. 

Orandplg. 

Vslac. 

1R78 

1S71)  

18^ 

1S81 

1882 

Tonn. 
1,125,098 
1,414.182 
l,987,r,99 
2,821,315 
2,942,488 

Tom. 
17,404 
89,588 
48,528 
52.958 
72,962 

916,218 

Tom. 
1,142.497 
1,458,766 
2.036,121 
2,874,268 
8,016,450 

$6,884,482 
11,418,114 
19,-157,427 
20.498.618 
2rs28S,261 

27  years. 

20,584,981 

21,601,144 

$164,580,526 

The  quartz  production  of  the  year  was  12,- 
623  tons,  valued  at  $63,115.  total  value  of 
ore,  pig-iron,  and  quartz,  $26,801,866.  Excess 
over  1881,  $5,727,655. 

The  output  of  the  charcoal  furnaces  was: 
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FURNACES. 

GroM  tons. 

ValM. 

Carp  River 
1>e«r  I^ke  . 

[ron 

Company^s  ftamaces. 

11,886 

6,888 

8,657 

5,400 

10,400 

11,217 

16,619 

$826,490 
242,9u8 

Jackaon 

288,066 

Flurenoe  

148,500 

Menominee 

286,000 

Martel . , , ,  - 

8()8,4((7 
457,023 

Pioneer 

Total... 

72,962 

$2,006,451 

The  mines  which  produced  each  an  ore- 
product  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  were:  Lake 
Superior,  $2,834,835;  Republic,  $2,361,109; 
Chapin,  $2,103,810;  Cleveland,  $1,958,140; 
Champion,  $1,590,090 ;  and  Norway,  $1,076,- 
055.  The  Florence  put  out  a  valuation  of 
$960,980 ;  the  Jackson,  $919,885 ;  the  Vulcan, 
$799,357 ;  the  Commonwealth,  $752,503 ;  the 
Perkins,  $626,008;  and  the  New  York,  $539,- 
657.  No  other  mine  produced  half  a  million. 
The  product  of  the  Indiana  dropped  from 
$1j024,500,  in  1881,  to  $36,880. 

The  product  of  the  copper-mines  ia  stated  as 
follows,  in  pounds: 

Hooifbton  Gompony^s  mines 60,770,719 

Keweenaw  Company's  mines 6, 162,C43 

Ontonagon  Oumpany's  mines 1,026,770 

Total • 67,263,187 

Compared  with  1881,  the  output  of  the 
mines  producing  over  one  million  pounds  each 
was  as  follows: 


MINKS. 

1881. 

188S. 

Calamet  and  Heda 

Qoincy 

83,924.482 
6,8^486 
4,806,880 
8,228,190 
8,081,995 
1,989,843 

Not  giren 
1,247,660 

81.914,726 
6,5^8,784 
8,841,764 
8,179,786 
8,014,976 
1,889,468 
1,448,003 
1481  224 

Osoola 

Franklin 

Atlantic 

Alloucz 

Central 

Pewabic 

1 

The  next  largest  producing  mines  were: 
Massachusetts,  887,928  pounds ;  Conglomerate, 
793,100;  Grand  Portage,  $710,192;  Copper 
Falls,  695,808 ;  Hancock,  672,009 ;  and  Phoe- 
nix, 531,472. 

The  average  price  of  copper  during  the  year 
was  18*41  cents  per  pound,  which  would  give 
an  approximate  value  of  $10,541,407.12. 

Education.— The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  furnishes  the  following  statistics  of 
the  primary  schools  in  advance  of  his  annual 
report : 


Whole  nnmber  of  school  districts 

Increase  over  preceding  year 

Whole  number  of  school-houses .'!.*.".*!.'.* 

Increase  over  precodinjr  year .' 

Number  of  children  l>etween  five  and  twenty 

years  of  nge 

Increase  over  preceding  year !!...!.' 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools! ! . 

Increase  over  preceding  year 

Number  of  private  and  select  schools ........... 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  and  select 

schools 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 
—  men 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 
— women 


Total  of  both  sexes. 
Decrease  since  1881 . . 


6,«S0 
104 

8,728 
158 

20,ft08 

885.504 

18,761 

271 

20,677 

8,887 

10,580 

14,<<67 
5 


Total  wages  paid  teachers $2491 

Increase  over  18t)l It 

Estimated  value  of  school  property 9M 

Amount  on  hand  from  precedmg  year ST 

Amount  received  from  one-mile  tax 61 

Amount  received  from  primary-schooi  interest 

ftmd t2i 

Amount  received  horn  tuition  of  non-reeident 

pupils 4 

Amount  received  from  district  taxes 2;2€ 

Amount  received  fh>m  ail  other  sources 40 

Total  receipts  for  the  year. $i^li 

Total  expenditures  for  all  purposes $8.7^ 

Amount  carried  forward  to  next  year M 

Total $4,78 

The  annual  report  of  the  Acting  Princ 
the  State  Normal  School  gives  the  foil 
summary  of  students  in  attendance  duri 
school  year  1881-'82 : 

In  Normal  department 

Practice  school— Grammar  department 

Primary  department 

Counted  twice  by  transfer 

Total 

Number  graduated  during  the  year: 
mon-school  course,  48;  En^ilisb  course 
language  courses,  21.  Total,  82.  Th 
bursements  for  the  year  were :  On  accc 
salaries  and  current  expenses,  $26,650.7 
new  building  and  special  purposes,  $24,( 
Total,  $51,490.21.  The  receipts,  exclui 
balances,  Sept.  80, 1881,  were  $48,266.57 : 
came  from  tuition,  laboratory,  and  diplon 
and  $44,851.57  from  the  State  Treasury. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Agricultural  College  makes  the  following 
ing  for  1881-'82 :  Number  of  students, 
decrease  of  seven  from  the  preceding 
Classification :  Resident  graduates,  2 ;  s 
29 ;  juniors,  81 ;  sophomores,  66 ;  fres 
82  ;  specials,  21.  The  nnmber  of  ladies 
several  classes  increased  from  seven  t 
(one  senior,  two  sophomores,  two  free 
and  four  in  select  studies).  At  the  annuf 
mencement,  August  15th,  the  degree  of  Be 
of  Science  was  conferred  upon  28  gradual 
eluding  one  lady,  the  first  daughter  of  tl 
lege.  During  the  year  10,226*99  acres  < 
lege  lands  were  sold  for  $51,129.25 
1,637*01  acres  of  forfeited  college  Ian 
$8,335.06;  leaving  unsold  124,886-74acr< 
have  never  been  sold,  and  10,583*13  acr 
feited  or  once-sold  lands — in  all,  136.4 
At  the  same  price  the  sales  were  made  < 
1882 — $5  per  acre — these  lands  have  i 
value  of  $677,845,  and  may  be  expected 
crease  the  present  endowment  fund  of 
868.15  in  that  amount.  The  expenses 
last  two  years  (reported  together)  were 
069.61,  and  cash  balance,  September  SO, 
$7,211.82. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Ang 
Michigan  University,  evidences  a  pros 
year.  ITie  number  of  students  enrolk 
the  same  as  latit  year,  classified  by  depar 
as  follows:  Department  of  Literature,  S 
and  the  Arts,  513;  Department  of  M( 
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nd  Surgery,  380;  Department  of  Law,  895;        The  heredity  of  tlie  200  patients  admitted 

kihool  of  Pharmacy,  100 ;  Homoeopathio  Medi-  during  the  year  is  stated  as  follows:  Pateraal 

sal  College,  71 ;  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  75.  insane — immediate,  13  ;  remote,  11.   Maternal 

Of  these  184  were  women,  110  of  whom  were  insane — immediate,  11 ;  remote,  9.    Paternal 

in  the  Literary  Department,  44  in  the  Depart-  and  maternal  Insane,  6 ;  hrother  or  sister  in- 

ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  2  in  Depart*  sane,  25;  uncla&^ified,  7;  dissolute  parentage, 

meat  of  Law,  5  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  19  13;  unascertained,  35;  no  insanity  reported, 

in  the  HomcBopathio  Medical  College,  and  4  70.     Of  the  same  200,  55  males  and  48  females 

in  the  Dental  College.     Concerning  these  the  were  married;  58  males  and  23  females  single, 

president  says:   ^^  A  good  proportion  of  the  and  9  males  and  7  females  widowed;  98  were 

women  who  have  graduated  here  are  holding  farmers,  gardeners,  or  agricultural  laborers ;  36 

conspicuous  positions  either  as  medical  practi-  common  laborers  and  domestics;  10  workers 

tioners  or  as  teachers  in  high-schools,  acade-  in  leather;  10  workers  in  stone;  and  only  a 

mies,  and  colleges.    No  less  than  six  members  small  percentage  belonged  to  the  professional 

of  the  present  faculty  of  Wellesley  College,  in-  classes. 

cloding  the  president,  are  graduates  of  this        The  report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of 

university.      Several  women  who  graduated  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  makes  the  fol- 

frotn  the  medical  department  are  in  heathen  lowing  showing: 

hnds  discharging  the  varied  and  responsible  Under  treatment  September  80,  issi 47i 

duties  of  medical  missionaries."    The  president  Admitted  during  year ^  ^ 

fnrther  says:  "  About  three  fifths  of  the  stu-  Discharged  recovered 44 

dents  in  the  literary  department  were  from  '*       loanroved.. )tQ 

Michigan.  More  than  half  of  the  students  in  j),ed" !^TT^.;:::::::::::::::::::::::::  11 

the  other  departments  w ere  from  elsewhere.  Temporarily  absent .....'.' .*....'..!! i 

Perhaps  no  other  institution  in  the  country  has  _IiI 

80  wide-spread  a  constituency.    Last  year  we         Remaining  September  80, 1S82 Ml 

had  students  from  every  one  of  the  Eastern,        Of  this  number  273  are  males  and  268  fe- 

the  Middle,  and  the  Western  States,  and  from  males.    The  superintendent,  after  classifying 

every  Southern  State  but  four ;  from  four  Ter-  the  patients  under  the  head  of  "  probable  ex- 

ritoriesand  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  from  citing  causes,^*  and  the  tendency  to  ^'ascribe 

Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  the  Ha-  insanity  to  moral  causes,'*  says  that  **•  insanity 

waiian   Islands,    Nicaragua,   Cuba,   Bermuda,  is  very  rarely  to  be  ascribed  to  a  single  cause," 

England,  Ireland,  Roumania,  Egypt,  and  Bur-  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  *^  the  causes  of 

mah."    The  degrees  conferred  on  examination  insanity  are  manifestly  physical  and  affect  the 

daring  the  year  were :  Bachelor  of  Letters,  8 ;  individual  by  depressing  the  general  health. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  9;  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  This  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  brain, 

19;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  39;  Master  of  Letters,  and  mental  alienation  results.'*    The  expendi- 

1;  Master  of  Science,  3 ;  Master  of  Philosophy,  tures  for  1882  were  $175,618  for  all  purposes, 

1;  Master  of  Arts,  4;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  per  capita  was 

2;  Doctor  of  Medicine  (department  of  medi-  $3.91f. 

cine  and  surgery),  92;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  170;  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  North- 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  40 ;  Doctor  of  Medi-  ern  Asylum  for  the  Insane  report  the  pur- 
cine  fhomoeopathic  college),  15  ;  Doctor  of  chase  of  a  site  near  Traverse  City,  overlooking 
Dental  Surgery,  82.  Total,  435.  The  honor-  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  consisting  of  339  acres, 
irj  degrees  were:  Master  of  Arts,  2:  Doctor  with  contracts  for  57 acres  adjoining  the  same; 
of  Philosophy,  2.  The  degrees  of  Civil  and  also  that  plans  have  been  adopted,  building 
Mining  Engineer  are  now  offered  only  as  sec-  material  contracted  for,  nnd  a  contract  lot  for 
ond  degrees.  The  receipts  of  the  year,  exclu-  the  erection  of  the  building. 
«ive  of  balance,  September  30,  1881,  were  The  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Michigan 
1266,740.06 ;  the  disbursements,  $245,884.09 ;  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
&nd  the  balance  on  hand,  September  30,  1882,  Dumb  gives  an  enrollment  for  the  session  of 
$38,118.75.  The  receipts  from  students'  fees  1881-82  of  249.  The  graduating  class  num- 
were  $85,979.10,  and  the  payments  on  account  bered  but  four,  chargeable  to  an  increase  of  the 
of  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  employes,  school  course  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
were  $118,390.82.  disbursements  on  account  of  current  expenses 
Chaiutablb  Ixstitutions. — The  annual  re-  were  $46,589.74,  of  which  amount  $5,072.76 
port  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  came  from  earnings  and  $41,516.98  from  the 
Asylom  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  State.  The  trustees  say:  ^^The  graduates  of 
September  30,  1882,  shows:  this  institution  will  compare  favorably  in  lit- 

PWenu  s«pto-nbr  80, 1881 685  crary  attainments  with  those  of  the  high-schools 

B*!ei»ed  daring  the  year joo  of  onr  State,  while  In  ability  to  earn  a  living 

Diidttrged  recov«>red 29  ^^d  become  sclf-supporting  we  think  theysur- 

improved 87  pass  any  equal  number  of  speaking  pupils  of 

^       unimprored.... ............. .........    80  gj^l,^  ^^^^^,  training  that  may  be  selected"— 

—  J45  which  work  is  accomplished  at  an  average 

Remaining  September  80, 1882 740  weekly  expense  for  each  pupil  of  $3.23. 
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The  first  biennial  report  of  the  Michigan  the  punishment  itself.    I  know  that  there  are  perKM 

School  for  the  Blind  says :  "  During  the  period  7|;o.  di^Pproye  of  all  these  or  any  puniahmeiit*  bit 

^fi  ♦-r^  „^«««   ««,!;«»  i.i^^  oo  -iQQo   «.K^-5.  1 ^  I  think  that  eufht years'  expenence,  with  twelve  huc- 

of  two  years  ending  June  22, 1882  tliere  have  ^^  children,  Huch  as  coiie  to  iw,  would  consider.- 
been  73  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  6o  were  m  blv  modify  their  views,  and  they  would  discover 
attendance  the  first  year  and  63  the  second,  things  not  dreamed  of  in  their  ph'iloeophy.  It  vill 
These  pupils  were  divided  into  different  grades,  still  ever  be  true,  however,  that  the  "minimum  cf 
as  follows:  first  grade,  12;  second  grade,  18;  punUhment  is  the  maximum  of  excellence/' 
third  grade,  43.  Gratifying  progress  is  report-  Miss  Emma  A.  Hall,  the  accomplished  and 
ed  both  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school  and  zealous  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Re- 
in the  industrial  department.  The  disburse-  form  School  f  of  Girls,  in  her  first  report  to  the 
ments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  Board  of  Control,  gives  the  number  of  girk 
1882,  were:  for  current  expenses,  $22,140.32;  received  np  to,  and  in  the  school,  September 
for  buildings  and  special  purposes,  $19,728.81.  30,  1882,  as  follows: 

Total,  $41,869.13.    Statistics  collected  by  State    During  August  and  B«ptorabcr,i68i h 

authority  in  1881  give  the  nnml>er  of  blind    From  September  so,  issi,  to  September  so,  ItSi CI 

persons  resident  in  the  State  in  that  year  as  fn^lSr^^^p^beVsi^'i^::::;::;:::::::^              s 

640 — 325  males  and  215  jemales.    Ofthisnum-  mi_      .  i                  j  j     t    i^,            x-    i 

ber  67  were  under  twenty  years  old  and  48  be-  The  girls  were  graded :  In  Cottiijre  ho.  I  or 

tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years ;  90  lowest  grade,  19 ;  in  second  grade,  25 ;  m  high- 

are  reported  as  having  been  inmates  of  institu-  ^^^  gra^ei  ^9.     "Tickets  of  leave      had  b«n 

tions  for  the  blind,  and  382  have  never  been  granted  four  of  the  girls  of  the  highest  grade, 

inmates  of  any  institution.  ^^^  t^ey  were  soon  to  be  placed  in  good  home^ 

Refobmatort  and  PENAL.-^From  the  bien-  "^^^^^^  ^^^7  ^Ul  receive  care,  protection,  and 

nial  report  of  the  State  Public  School  Superin-  ^^ir  wages  for  their  services,  a  portion  of  which 

tendent  the  following  statistics  for  the  fiscal  will  be  placed   in  a  savmgs-bank  for  them. 

year  ending  September  80,  1882,  are  collated :  ^^®  S^^^  ^^^  ^"*  ^'^^^  y®»™  ^^^»  eighteen  were 

„     ,    ^  ^  ^      ^  over  sixteen  years,  and  the  average  age  wis 

f»1J!.ISJ<i"il'SortblT.i/;;;;/;;;/;;;/;.::::::::::::  1"  thirteen  and  three  quarter  years.  Th.yh.« 

Keturned  to  counties 19  made  good  progress  in  their  studies,  and  of 

Keuirned  from  families C4  their  industrial   advance  the   superintendent 

says:  "Seventeen  can  make  yeast  and  bread 

Remaining  In  school  September  80, 1682 811  well,  thirty  can  do   dining- room  work  well 

Current  expenses  for  year,  $87,200.26,  and  }^'^^  """f  K"*^  f  °f  "^  kitchen-girls,  five  n^ 

average  cost  per  capita,  $119.61.  '  Dnde^  the  "»  lannfy-work,   twenty-tl.ree  are  goo^^m 

head  of  "Discipline,"  Superintendent  Alden  general  lanndry-work,  thirty-three  in  cb«Dk^ 

*^       '         *  work,  fifteen  good  sewers,  thirty-two  can  ser 

•,  '                             .          ,  straight  seams  and  hem  neatly,  and  tLirtysii 

The  c^uestion  is  many  tun^s  asked  how  the  children  jj^ve  begun  to  learn  to  sew."     Of  these  fetme 

tteTi;:;:^icri^for;rvV™^^^^^^^  .-is  thrBoard  of  Control  say:  "They  ca.e  j 

mj\iority  of  the  children  ore  kept  in  order  by  the  rules  from  wretched  abodes,  their  habits  were  ni«. 

ana  general  system  of  the  institution,  without  resort-  and  their  health  poor — most  of  them  ignoraot, 

ing  to  ony  or  much  punishment.    But  aU  can  not  bo  dirty,  and  untrained.     Cleanliness,  wholesome 

fi^ir^'intTvl^^  nTlS^  ''n^r^n^'^Tnli^in^*^^^^  ^od,  cariy  hours,  cxcrcise,  and  discipline,  hare 

destructive  of  property,  overbeanni?  oncl  oppressive  i      '     t   : i         •  \       i       i      ^      i^i   '^      j  „^ 

toward  their  follows,  uLtroUiful  and  dishonS^t,  and  changed  them  into  cleanly,  healthy,  and  use- 
resort  must  bo  had  to  such  punishments  as  are  best  ful  girls,  SO  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distiD- 
suited  to  their  vears,  dispositions,  and  offenses.  What  guish  them  from  the  pupils  attending  public 
will  reach  one  child  effectively  makes  no  impression  gohools.     Their  improvement  is  greater  than 

upon  another.     1  he  circumstances  of  the  particular    ,,  .1 ^r„i  ^p  „«  j««^^  ♦^  «^^«^*  "  Alar 

cilse  in  hand  can  alone  determine  the  punUhment.  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^peful  of  us  dared  to  expect.    A]*o. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  institutions  tliat  they  Girls  who  come  to  us  are  usually  those  trho  hive 

do  not  use  corporal  punishment.  A  careful  and  some-  already  entered  upon  a  life  of  vice  and  sin— til  aw 

what  extended  inve8ti«^tion  of  tliis  claim  has  con-  ignorant— the  cases  are  exceptional  where  they  h»ve 

vinced  me  that  they  must  havQ/orffotUn,    I  am  con-  not  been  exposed  to  the  depraving  and  debasing  inflB* 

vinced  that  there  is  not  a  chikl*s*  institution  in  the  ences  of  jwvert^  and  vicious  associations.    Tbe  pre- 

country  where  corporal  punishment  is  not  occasionally  cess  of  reformation  is  longer  and  more  difficult  Utfn 

resorted  to  as  the  most  effective  punishment  for  some  that  of  formation.     To  implaiit  new  and  better  t^tf* 

children.    This  institution  has  never  made  any  such  and  purposes — ^to  create  a  desire  for  a  better  life,  bc-t- 

pretensions.     As  a  last  resort,  when  all  otiier'thinps  tar  surroundings  and  companion  ships — can  not  be  ef- 

nave  proved  ineffective,  a  few  strokes,  from  two  to  fected  in  a  short  time.     The  public  must  not  expect 

ten,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  given  on  the  Imnd  with  a  our  school  to  eradicate  or  overcome  the  evil  ten^o- 

lijjrht  switch  or  leather  stmp.    This  is  usually  sufii-  cies  to  which  these  girls  have  been  exposed,  unk?« 

cicnt.     At  least,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  such  a  moderate  time  is  allowed  for  the  work.    The  girls  are  tiwtw 

punishment  fails,  greater  severity  would,  in  time,  tend  by  the  mana^ment  of  the  school,  not  as  ciimLMl^ 

to  harden  in.'^teaa  of  softening  the  culprit.    Placing  but  as  friendless,  unfortunate  chiloren  coromittea  to 

children  in  bed  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  day,  depriving  their  care.     The  Board  of  Control  stands  to  them  a* 

them  of  play^  giving  them  bread  and  water  for  one  parents,  and  as  such  pity  and  care  for  them.   It » 

meal  or  snuttingthcm  up  by  themselves  in  a  cheerful  the  aim  of  the  school  to  make  it  resemble,  a*  ?^^ 

room  where  they  may  have  time  to  reflect  and  come  as  possible,  a  well-regulated  Christian  family,  with  itt 

.    In  household  worship,  maternal  influence,  pious  coan- 


to  themselves,  1  find  sometimes  (juite  effective 
all  ca«»es  more  depends  upon  the  spirit  and 
the  person  administering  the  punishment 


all  ca«»cs  more  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  manner  of    sels,  and  steady  and  gentle  but  authoritative  trwD- 

than  upon    ing.    All  the  girls  are  taught  domestio  work,  to  w«» 
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to  oook,  to  sew,  to  sweep,  and  perform  all 
duties.    Some  of  the  ffirlii  are  too  young  to 
ork,  but  they  assist  in  lighter  labors. 

rls  Are  taught  in  the  school-room  two 
If  hoars  daily  in  the  ordinary  branches 
itrict  schools.  Four  cottages  are  cora- 
id  three  occupied ;  capacity,  thirty-two 

atistical  tables  which  accompany  tJie 
f  the  Wai*den  of  the  State  House  of 
>n  at  Ionia,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
0,  1882,  show : 

prtonnera  September  80, 18SI 886 

«ired  on  sentence 1,267 

turned  from  witneu 1 

1,6M 

ichu^ed  by  expiration  of  sentence. . .  1,034 

"  order  of  coart 70 

"  pardon 11 

"  death 4 

leaped  and  not  recovered 6 

1,125 

ir  remaining  September  80, 1882 529 

eatest  number  of  prisoners  at  close 
ay,  624 ;  least  number,  386.  Average 
tnber,  510.    The  disbursements  on  ac- 

current  expenses  were  $77,381.67; 
lings  for  same  period,  $40,348.47 ;  ex- 
isbursements  over  earnings,  $37,033.- 
Inct  from  last  amount  value  of  labor 
into  permanent  improvements,  mate- 

for  from  current  expense  fund,  and 
appraised  farm  products  ($27,280.17), 
let  expenditures  exceed  the  earnings, 
5. 

mual  report  of  "Warden  Humphrey,  of 
^-Prison  at  Jackson,  shows : 

conricts  September  80,  ISSl 699 

urimr  the  year 202 

901 

by  <»xpiration  of  sentence 288 

order  of  Supreme  Court. 2 

y  Governor 4 

8 

8 

i  to  Detroit  Ilooae  of  CorrecUon 2 

for  new  trial 8 

265 

on  September  80, 1882 C86 

ge  length  of  sentence,  three  years,  nine 
twenty-five  days.  The  general  classi- 
>f  offenses  is :  against  life  and  person, 
nst  chastity  and  decency,  7;  against 
,139;  for  forgery  and  counterfeiting, 
net  earnings  of  the  year  are  given  as 
97,  and  the  net  expenditures,  $98,040.- 
ng  the  year  contractors  paid  $11,155.- 
ivicts  on  account  of  overwork,  or  more 
dve  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings, 
cs. — The  biennial  general  election  was 
vember  7th.  On  the  preceding  23d 
lUgust  a  Democratic  State  Convention 
I  at  Jackson ;  and  on  the  same  day 
a  Convention  of  the  National  Green- 
»or  party  was  held  at  Grand  Rapids, 
be  meeting  of  these  two  conventions 
ons  bad  been  entered  upon  looking  to 
>f  the  two  parties  upon  a  single  ticket, 
tgotiations  were  continued,   by  tele- 


graph, during  the  sessions  of  the  conventions, 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  for  a  division  of  the  State 
ticket,  each  party  to  nominate  its  own  assigned 
portion  and  adopt  its  own  platform.  The 
nominations  by  each  party  were  ratified  by  the 
other,  and  a  union  ticket  thus  presented  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  the  State.  A 
"  bolt "  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Convention 
took  place,  and  the  nomination  of  a  straight 
Greenback  ticket  followed. 

The  Democratic  Convention,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  placed  its  chosen  candidates  upon  the  fol- 
lowing platform,  a  platform  heartily  indorsed 
by  the  entire  Democracy  of  the  State : 

The  Democnusy  of  Michiuan.  in  convention  o.^- 
sembled,  recognizing  the  people  as  the  source  of 
political  power,  and  the  Constitution  as  the  fuuda- 
mont^il  law  of  tne  land^  do  solemnly  declare : 

1.  That  home  rule  la  the  essence  of  free  govern- 
ment; that  the  line  bounding  State  and  national 
authority  is  dearly  defined,  and  need?  only  to  be 
strictly  followed  to  insure  the  broadest  hberty  to  the 
people. 

2.  Earnestly  believing  that  a  real  civil-service  re- 
form is  needed  to  purify  every  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  therefore  ciemand,  as  an  initial 
but  important  step  in  this  direction,  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  will  give  to  the 
people  of  the  several  cities,  villages,  and  such  other 
postal  districts  as  may  be  authorized  oy  law,  the  right 
to  elect  postmasters. 

We  also  demand  that  Federal  subordinate  officers 
shall  not  be  appointed  or  removed  because  of  political 
belief,  nor  appointed  until  their  ability  and  merit 
have  been  proved  by  open  public  examination  and 
competition,  and  that  political  assessments  on.  or 
forced  contributions  from,  public  officers  should  bo 
made  felony  by  law. 

8.  We  arc  unalterably  opposed  to  the  unjust,  un- 
equal and  iniquitous  system  of  taxation  called  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  oppresses  the  tarmer  and  laborer, 
destroys  our  merchant  marine,  breeds  and  enriches 
monopolies  and  imjioverishes  the  poor.  The  tradi- 
tional polic;r  and  principles  of  tlie  Democratic  party 
are  on  the  side  of  complete  commercial  freedom ;  and 
we  demand  immediate  and  agirressive  revenue  re- 
form in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  subject  to  a  tariff 
only  sufficient  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for  the 
expenditun^  of  government  economically  adminis- 
tered. 

4.  That  the  right  of  Congress  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  naroors 
should  be  restricted  to  such  as  are  of  national  im- 
portance j  that  the  people  of  Michigan  can  not  be 
bribed  with  a  share  of  the  tlicft  to  sanction  the  waste 
of  $30,000,000  in  two  years  •  and  we  denounce  with- 
out distinction  of  party  all  who  voted  in  Congress 
for  the  iniquitous  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 

5.  That  the  letting  of  the  printing  of  the  annual 
tax-sales  to  party  favorites,  without  competitive  bid- 
ding, and  the  keeping  in  tne  State  Treasury  of  from 
one  to  two  million  dollars  of  State  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  partisan  office-holders  while  the  people  are 
heavily  taxed,  are  demoralizing  to  the  public  service, 
and  demand  immediate  reform. 

We  cordially  invite  the  voters  of  Michipm,  with- 
out regard  to  previous  party  affiliations,  to  join  us  in 
an  earnest  effort  to  correct  these  abuses,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  administration  of  Stat«  affairs  from  those  who 
have  been  already  too  long  in  power,  and  confiding  it 
to  those  who  come  freshly  from  the  people,  untram- 
meled  by  the  tyranny  of  political  rings  and  of  party 
machinery. 

The  ticket  nominated  did  not  meet  so  cor- 
dial an  indorsement,  but  after  some  protesta- 
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tioDs  of  dissent  was  generally  sapported  by  the 
party  at  the  polls. 

The  convention  at  Grand  Kapids  put  forth 
the  following  declaration  of  principles : 

The  NatioDal  Greenback-Labor  party  of  Michigan 
reaffirmii  the  leading  principles  of  the  party,  as  net 
forth  in  the  last  national  platform,  which  have  been 
forcibly  epitomized  as  follows :  First,  to  destroy  sec- 
tional stnfe ;  second,  to  pay  promptly  tlie  public  debt ; 
third,  to  reduce  taxes  and  expenditures ;  tourth,  to  es- 
tahlit^h  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver ;  fifth,  to 
substitute  government  legal -tender  paper  for  bank- 
issues  ;  Mxth,  to  overthrow  corruption  at  the  polls  and 
in  representative  bodies  j  seventh,  to  secure  a  free  bal- 
lot and  a  lair  count ;  eighth,  to  control  by  law,  and 
bring  into  subjection  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  all 
monoix>lic8  which  have  corrupted  the  pubuc  service, 
and  by  combination  and  extortion  have  establisheci 
absolute  domimon  over  money  or  invention,  and  over 
land  and  labor. 

1.  The  right  to  petition  to  amend  the  Constitution 
is  a  soverei^  ;)ower  of  the  people,  and  we  therefore 
favor  the  submission  to  the  pcome  of  the  question  of 
constitutional  i)rohibilion  of  the  liquor-traffic  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection. 

2.  We  shall  support  no  candidate  for  any  ofiScial 
position  who  will  not  pledge  himself  that  if  elected  he 
w  ill  not  accept  from  any  corporation  a  free  pass  on  any 
railroad  or  public  conveyance,  or  its  equivalent,  while 
holding  official  pofiition. 

4.  W  e  denounce  the  Bcpublican  party  for  having 
rechartered  the  national  banks ;  ibr  having  attempted 
to  relieve  the  banks  of  taxation  rather  tlian  the  pro- 
ducing classes ;  and  for  extravagant  appropriations  of 
nearly  $80,000,000  in  excess  of  former  years. 

6.  That  the  assessment  of  office-holders  for  a  cor- 
rupt campaign  fund  is  the  crowning  sliame  of  a  paity 
owned  by  grasping  monopolists  and  bossed  by  un- 
scrupulous politicians,  who  seek  power  for  the  spoils 
afforded  through  excessive  taxation  of  the  people. 

6.  That  we  favor  tlie  repeal  of  the  specific  tax  on 
railroads  and  other  corporate  property,  and  demand 
that  they  be  subjected  to  a  tax  in  tlie  municipality 
where  located,  upon  tlie  same  basis  as  other  property 
is  asB^tsed. 

7.  That  we  invite  all  good  citizens  to  join  us  in  car- 
rvin?  these  principles  to  a  successful  issue  at  the  hai- 
lot-box. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Kalamazoo,  on  August  80th,  nominated  a  full 
ticket  with  great  unanimity,  and  adopted  the 
following  eshaustive  set  of  resolutions : 

1.  The  Bepublioan  party  of  the  State  of  Michigan* 
assembled  in  convention  for  the  first  time  since  the 
tragic  death  of  James  A.  Garfield,  our  beloved  leader 
and  revered  Chief  Magistrate,  gratcflil  for  the  inspir- 
ing lessons  of  his  life  and  example  of  his  heroic  death, 
record,  first  of  all,  our  profound  sorrow  at  his  loss  ana 
our  veneration  for  his  memory ;  and  next,  our  strength- 
ened and  abiding  faith  in  tno  stability  of  republican 
institutions;  and  our  fixed  resolve  t))at  governments 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

2.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  called  to  a  place  of  power  un- 
der most  trying  and  delicate  circumstances,  has  proved 
himself  worthv  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him.  He 
has  given  to  the  country  an  administrution  conserva- 
tive, patriotic,  and  progressive.  The  Kcpublicans  of 
Micnigan  extend  to  him  their  confidence  for  the  fu- 
ture, ba.«ed  upon  the  record  of  the  past. 

3.  The  Republicans  of  Michigan  once  more  declare 
their  devotion  to  the  time-honored  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  National  Kepublican  party— liberty 
for  all  men ;  equality  before  the  law ;  perpetual  union 
of  the  States ;  supremacy  of  the  nation ;  and  the  invio- 
lable right  of  every  citizen  on  every  foot  of  American 
■oil  to  cast  his  ballot  according  to  )us  sovereign  will, 


and  to  have  such  ballots,  and  only  such,  boDesdr 
counted  and  truly  returned  to  constitute  the  ^^  voice  of 
the  people,"  which  is  the  voice  of  God. 

4.  From  its  organization  until  now  the  KepobHcsB 
party  has  denounced  slavery  and  polygamy  as  "  trin 
relics  of  barbarism.''  The  first  perished  at  the  hasdi 
of  the  Republican  party,  sliot  to  death  on  battle-fiddi 
and  buried  in  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Tb« 
second  disgrace  of  our  civilization  and  our  ccnturr 
must  die.  AVe  demand  that  polygamy  te  d»troTe<L 
We  cordially  commend  the  efforts  of  our  Seostm 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  that  end. 

5.  whatever  may  be  our  mdividunl  views  as  to tbe 
ultimate  ideal  system  of  international  toide,  ve  an 
all  agreed  that  the  public  debt  must  be  paid,  the  peo- 
sions  of  the  nation's  defenders  and  tlieir  widows  uid 
ori)hanB  sacredly  guarded,  and  tlie  current  cxpenm 
of  the  Government  duly  provided  for ;  that  the  RT^ 
nues  necessary  for  these  purposes  must  in  a  largepit 
be  derived  from  duties  upon  imports,  and  ue  smm 
that,  in  the  adjustment  of  these  duties  in  any  ny^hm 
of  the  tariff,  care  t^hould  be  taken  to  reheve  fromtuo* 
tion,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
especially  such  as  do  not  come  into  competition  viih 
American  production,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  afford 
incidental  protection  to  American  producers,  to  the 
end  that  wages  may  be  maintained  at  the  Amerion 
standard,  and  America  control  the  American  market'. 

G.  We  believe  tliat  the  time  has  come  when  tk 

fniblic  debt  and  rate  of  interest  upon  public  «curiti« 
lave  been  so  far  reduced  that  our  national  legi&lAton 
should  consider  as  an  immediate  duty  the  reductki 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and,  as  auxiliary  thereto,! 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

7.  We  believe  in  a  rational  civil  service  which  does 
not  create  of  the  officii  class  a  senaratc  caste,  nor  take 
away  from  the  citizen  the  inspiration  ot  participiticv 
in  tlie  adminbtration  of  the  government,  yet  vhkli 
requires  that  offices  shall  bo  r^arded  as  tni^  to  be 
administered  with  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  economy, 
and  not  as  spoils  to  be  distributed  as  penonsi  per- 
quisites of  political  managers. 

8.  In  the  administration  of  the  State  and  natiooil 
Governments  we  demand  efficiencv,  integritj.  td 
economy ;  that  unfaithful  officers  be  removed  wd 
punished;  that  the  public  faith  and  credit  be  nup 
tained,  and  the  people  bo  provided  with  a  cireui<iin| 
medium,  safe,  uniform,  and  constitutional ;  that  mo- 
nopolies dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  aod 
purity  of  the  laws  be  disfavored,  and  that  the  pujit; 
of  tlie  ballot  be  sacredly  protected. 

9.  It  is  the  fundamental  ri^ht  of  the  people  to  alter 
from  time  to  time  the  organic  law  of  the  State  at  ne» 
circumstances  or  growing  evils  may  require,  laving  i» 
foundations  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  rov- 
ers in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likelv  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  The  evils  of  intein- 
Iterance  have  become  so  great  that  in  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism the  most  efficient  measures  ought  to  be  tak^ 
to  reduce  those  evils  to  a  minimum,  and  as  incinben 
of  no  political  party  are  wholly  agreed  as  to  whether 
this  can  be  best  done  through  prohibition  or  regula- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  taxing  liquors,  and  as  the  peopte 
arc  and  ought  to  be  the  finalarbitrators  of  this  questinn, 
and  as  more  than  100,000  among  the  moral  and  intelli- 
gent people  of  the  State  have  asked  by  petition  that 
the  question  be  put  to  the  people  by  the  submissiofi 
to  tliem  of  a  proiiibitory  constitutional  amendmeoU 
we  declare  that  we  believe  that  it  would  be  trise  aao 
patriotic  for  the  next  Legislature  to  submit  fuch  an 
amendment  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  we  de- 
mand that  it  be  so  submitted. 

10.  Republicans  of  Michigan  demand  a  full  Icfiela- 
tive  investigation  of  the  transportation  question,  wi|h 
a  view  to  securing  such  legislative  enactment^  i^  ^i 

{)revent  unjust  discriminations  in  rates  by  rulroad 
ines  operating  in  the  State. 

A  Prohibition  State  ticket  was  also  pot  in 
the  field,  upon  a  platform  demanding  the  sab- 
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to  the  electors    of  a  constitutional 
lent  probibiting  the  manufacture  and 
ntoxicating  liquors  of  whatever  name, 
lection  resulted  as  follows : 

FOR  OOTEBNOR. 

Jerome.  Republican 14&,897 

Be^oie,  Union 154,.i6d—  4^T1 

lair«Dd'*rph.  f^bibitionUt 6  854 

ly,  Greenbaeker 2,U0tf 

FOR   LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

Crosby.  Republican 157.615—  8,173 

rinjfle.  Union 149.448 

.  Brown,  Prohibitionbt 4,440 

FOR  SECRETAnV    07   STATE. 

Conant.  Republican. 157,600—  8,4S7 

bakespeare.  Union 149,128 

Rork,  ProhlbltionUt 4,060 

FOR  STATE   TREASURER. 

[.  Butler,  RepabUcan 158.84S—  9,280 

i'oxnan.  Union 149,068 

Brewer,  ProhibiUonbt 4,6^ 

FOR  AUDIT0.1-GEXERAL. 

Stevens,  Republican 157.954—  6,617 

Ir,  Unl  .n  .   149,887 

»«bc»ra,  Prohibiiioni4t 4,404 

COyMISSIONER   OF  STATE   LAND-OFFICE. 

iewell.  Republican 159,424—  10,714 

andevanter.  Union 147.710 

.  Newell,  Prohibitionist 4,490 

FOR   ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

''an  Riper,  Republican 157,269—  74>88 

<lTarsney.  Union 149,}»fl 

'atano,  ProriibiUonist 4,248 

lUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUDLIC   INSTRUCHON. 

I.  Cochmn.  RepubUcan 1 62,594— 14,084 

■sons.  Union 148,500 

iEMBBR  OF  STATE    DOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

enks.  Republican 157,750—  9,253 

lale.  Union 148.49S 

klcKeever,  Prohibitionist 4,453 

ote  for  the  straight  Greenback  candi- 

ot  named,  varied  from  1,005  to  2,141. 

hove  table  (copied  from  the  **  Michigan 

c")  the  ''defective"  votes  are  given  to 

lidates  for  whom  they  were  intended, 

scattering  "  votes  are  omitted. 

rote  polled  was  not  a  full  one,  falling 

),000  short  of  the  vote  on  presidentitu 

in  1880. 

e  congressional  districts  the  vote  was 

vs: 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

.  Maybnry,  Democrat 16.147—  4,989 

Lord.  ISepnblican    11.20S 

.  Brownlee,  Free-Trader 778 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 

B.  Eldred)^  Democrat 15,251—     513 

<oiet»,  Itcpubiican 14,7<>9 

Saker.  Green*>acker 1,265 

Dewey,  Prohibiticmist 860 

TmRD   DISTRICT. 

Bod7e,  Union 16.239 

Locey.  Republican 18,0*»8—  1,784 

DdoD,  Prohibitionist 268 

FOURTH   DISTRICT. 

pie.  Union 16.J123-      255 

(arrows  Republican 1G,U 73 

FIFTH   DISTRICT. 

«#tman.  Union 16,725—     116 

Webster,  Republican 16,609 

Taylor,  Greenbacker 420 


SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Kdwln  B.  Winans,  Union 1S,516— 

Oliver  L.  Spaulding,  Repnblic.n 18,48a 

Brewer,  ProhibiUooist 148 
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SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Ezra  C.  Carleton.  Union 11.510—     2S9 

JohnT.  Rich,  Republican Il,'i51 

EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Charles  J.  Wnietts,  Union 18,918 

Roswell  G.  Horr,  Republican 14,872—      954 

Benjamin  Colvin,  Greenbacker 6i^ 

NINTH   DISTRICT. 

Stephen  Bronson,  Union 10,SD7 

Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  Republican 18,1^9—  2,283 

TENTH  DISTRICT. 

A  ndrew  C.  Maxwell,  Democrat. 7.803 

Ilerschell  H.  Hatch,  Republlctin 11 ,293—  8,489 

Jesse  Miller,  GreenbacEer. 3,441 


ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Peter  White.  Democrat 4.S40 

£d wnrd  S.  Breitunf?.  Republican 1  i,2i>8 — 

John  Russell,  Prohibitionist hbl 


6,553 


In  the  Fortv-seventh  Congress  tbe  delega- 
tion was  solidly  Republican.  In  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  it  will  be  divided :  Democrats 
or  Union,  6;  Republicans,  5.  The  members 
of  the  Legislature  elected  are  classified : 


PARTIES. 


SfnaU. 


HooM. 


Republicans 

Democrats  and  Union. 
Worklngman 


19 
18 


G2 

87 

1 


Republican  m^iority  on  Joint  Itallot  80. 
RepubUcan  minority  in  the  Legislature  of  1S81,  100. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  were  voted 
upon :  1.  Increasing  the  salaries  of  circuit 
judges  from  $1,500  a  year  to  $2,500.  This 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of:  Yes,  85,765;  No, 
55,641.  2.  Providing  for  a  Board  of  County 
Auditors  in  each  county,  conditioned  on  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (now  the 
Auditing  Board)  of  any  given  county.  Re- 
jected by  a  vote  of:  Yes,  23,892;  No,  88,065. 

The  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  which  the  Legislature  is  required 
to  submit  to  the  electors  every  sixteen  years, 
was  negatived  by  the  following  vote:  For  a 
revision,  20,937;  against  a  revision,  35,123. 
The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1850. 
In  1866  a  revision  was  Vv'^ted  for  and  carried. 
The  convention  which  followed  submitted  a 
Constitution  differing  in  many  important  fea- 
tures, but  their  work  was  rejected  by  the 
electors.  The  Legislature  of  1873  provided 
for  a  commission  to  revise  the  organic  law, 
and  an  extra  session  held  in  1874  amended 
tlie  commission's  revision,  and  in  November, 
1874,  it  was  defeated  by  the  electors.  The 
meager  vote  polled  on  the  question  at  the 
last  election,  as  given  above,  indicates  that  the 
mass  of  the  electors  care  very  little  whether 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  is  revised  or  its 
outjrrown  features  are  perpetuated. 

MINNESOTA.  State  Officers.— The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  is  Lucius  F.  Hubbard, 
elected  in  1881 ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  Charles 
A.  Gilman;  Auditor,  W.  W.  Bradin;  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  F.  von  Bombach;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Kittelson;  Attorney-General,  W.  J. 
Habn ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  H.  Ba- 
ker. The  term  of  the  present  Executive  ex- 
pires in  1885.  The  November  elections  of  1882 
gave  the  Republicans  a  large  majority  in  the 
Legislature.  In  the  Senate  there  are  34  Re- 
publicans, 10  Democrats,  and  8  Independent 
members;  in  the  House,  76  Republicans,  28 
Democrats,  2  Independents,  and  one  Farmers 
Alliance  nominee — giving  the  Republicans  a 
majority  of  64  on  joint  ballot,  and  securing  the 
return  of  a  Republican  Senator  to  Congress. 

Finances. — The  actual  receipts  from  taxes 
and  other  sources  of  ordinary  revenue,  for  the 
biennial  period  1881-^82,  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates by  $346,000,  but  the  actual  expenditures 
were  $764,000  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
amount.  The  revenue  fund  was  overdrawn 
nearly  up  to  the  legal  limit  of  $150,000,  because 
the  Legislature,  while  making  appropriations  in 
excess  of  the  usual  amounts  for  oruinary  pur- 
poses, and  to  meet  various  extraordinary  re- 
quirements, had  failed  to  increase  the  tax  levy 
so  as  to  provide  sufficient  revenue.  The  ad- 
vances of  $142,810  were  mostly  taken  from  the 
trust  funds  of  the  State.  The  extraordinary 
expenditures  were  on  account  of  the  extra 
session  of  1881,  the  Cox  impeachment  trial, 
the  new  Capitol,  interest  on  tiie  railroad  read- 
justment bonds,  etc.  The  Capitol-building, 
which  was  first  to  have  been  restored  after  the 
fire  of  March  1,  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  and 
then  rebuilt  at  an  additional  cost  of  $100,000, 
has  finally  been  replaced,  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Governor,  by  a  fire-proof  structure  at  an 
outlay  of  about  $300,000. 

The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  two  years 
were  as  follow  : 


is  expected  to  be  made  good  by  a  snrpias  of 
$167,500  in  1884. 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  expanding  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  with  the  settlement  and  agri- 
cul  tural  development  of  the  State.  The  taxable 
property  of  Minnesota  increased  from  $25^- 
055,543  in  1880,  to  $311,200,841.  The  taxation 
for  all  purposes,  State  and  local,  in  1861  aod 
1882  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TAXATION. 


state  tax 

Beed-grain  tastra 

General  school  (1  mill). . 

Special  school 

County  revenue 

County  interest 

County  poor 

County  special  purposes 

City  taxes 

Township  taxes 

Delinquent  road 

Interest  on  town  bonds.. 
Special  city  and  town . . . 


Total  taxes  for  all  purposes. 


1881.    !    1K». 


I879.6S9 

|741.fil 

&6,61<i 

IIM 

870,781 

mm 

1,190,0S€ 

mm 

67a,640 

\jm.M 

WM 

mn 

140,116 

131M 

91.(« 

]U.m 

mijm 

lJSi«l 

297,01!* 

m^ 

146.420 

•Mm 

72,624 

]i(\7.i 

271,^5 

Hft^',^!  t^''-^ 

RECEIPTS. 


State  tax 

Kailroad  and  telegraph  taxes 

Miscellaneous  sources 

Balance  in  Treasury  November  3U,  IBSO. 

Surplus 

Overdraft  kss  balances 


Total 


18S1. 

1888. 

$411,518 

$811,205 

880,625 

470,556 

70,717 

107,719 

188,027 

10,684 

115,745 

$951,778,  $1,015,861 


The  disbursements  for  the  State  government 
and  maintenance  of  the  State  institutions  were 
as  follow : 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


T^efrfslature,  regular  s<>ssion 

Le^slature.  extra  session 

Impeachment  court 

Kxeoutlve 

Judicial 

Prlntlnff 

MiseellaneouR  nnd  overdrafts 

Support  of  institutions 

Interest  on  State  Imnds 

Interest  on  railroad  readjustment  bonds 
Buildings 


Total. 


6:3,545 
69.796 
88.6«> 
14:J,<>00 
8(H),465 
19,465 

174,617 


1888. 


$28,aS5 
59.980 
79.502 
aii,209 
70.(»95 

812.418 
11.706 
88,0S6 

881,983 


$924,952,  $1,0LV861 


The  estimated  expenditures  for  1888  overrun 
the  estimated  receipts  $368,925,  including  the 
overdrafts  already  made,  but  part  of  the  deficit 


The  average  rate  of  taxation  for  all .    . 
was  17-3  mills  in  1881  and  18-4  mills  in  18S1 

The  total  transactions  of  the  State  Treasury, 
including  the  sales  of  public  lands  and  ioTest* 
ments  for  the  trust  funds,  conversion  of  in^* 
ments,  etc.,  reached  $1,979,658  of  receipts  sm 
$1,421,812  of  disbursements  in  1881,  and  $J,- 
201,416  of  receipts  and  $3,058,817  of  dUburse- 
ments  in  1882.  The  allowance  of  5  percenj 
on  the  sales  of  United  States  lands  amoonted 
to  $8,115  in  1881,  and  rose  to  $49,561  in  1882; 
the  sales  of  pine-timber  on  the  Stete  lands 
amounted  to  $26,638  in  1881,  and  $89,174  in 
1882 ;  principal  paid  on  sales  of  school  lands  to 
$37,025  in  1881,  and  $20,718  in  1882;  onfo^ 
mer  sales  to  $134,774  in  1881,  and  $210,66Sii 
1882;  interest  on  contracts  of  school  lands  to 
$171,587  in  1881,  and  $167,167  in  1882;  in- 
terest on  sales  and  contracts  of  internal  iio- 
provement  lands  to  nearly  $100,000  for  tho 
two  years;  principal  from  sales  of  Agricnltmai 
College  and  University  lands  and  interest  on 
contracts,  to  about  $70,000.  The  interest  paid 
on  the  permanent  school  fund  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $103,698  in  1881,  was  $81,225  inl^ 
$687,000  was  realized  from  sales  of  Tnitel 
States  bonds.  A  portion  of  the  Missouri  bontf 
held  for  the  trust  funds  were  also  sold,  and  the 
main  part  of  the  trust  fund  investments  c(»- 
verted  into  the  new  4^  per  cent  railroad  ad- 
justment  bonds,  of  which  $1,596,000  were  tak^ 
Vor  the  several  permanent  ftinds:  $204,000  of 
State  bonds  of  1878  and  1878  were  redeemed. 
The  expenses  of  the  university  in  1881  were 
$47,000;  in  1882,  $48,881 ;  the  npportionmentt 
of  school  funds  in  1881  were  $269,414;  in  ''^ 
$259,097.  J 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  November** 
1881,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
allegea  claims  against  the  State,  there  were 
redeemed  2,282  Minnesota  State  railroad  bond* 
of  $1,000,  and  other  claims  settled  to  tw 
amount  of  $58,088.    For  the  settlement  of  tM 
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)nds  and  claims,   $4,258,000  of  the  imbecile  departments.     The  current  ex- 

^nt  bonds  were  issued.    The  only  penses  were  $44,278  in  1881,  and  $49,807  in 

ledged  indebtedness  of  the  Stat«  1882.    The  burned  portion  of  the  Insane  Hos- 

mds  issued  in  1873  for  building  pitai  at  St.  Peter  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  one 

ch  mature  in  1883,  and  $61,000  at  Rochester  enlarged,  but  the  635  inmates  of 

)  for  seed-grain  distribution,  for  the  former  and  236  of  the  latter  already  tax 

ate  is  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  their  capacity.    The  weekly  cost  per  capita  in 

e  people  at  the  last  general  elec-  1882  was  $3.82  at  St.  Peter,  and  $4.13  at  Koch- 

the  proposition  for  the  applica-  ester. 

temal  improvement  land  fund  to  Tkade  and  Industkt. — The  capital  stock  of 

of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  banks  is  reported  by  the  Public  Examiner 

adjustment    bond^.     This    will  as  $9,351,208  in  1882,  and  $7,990,850  in  1881 ; 

insignidcant  portion  of  the  debt  the  i^urplus  funds  as  $1,600,977  and  $1,191,425 

on  the  taxable  resources  of  the  for  the  respective  years;  the  deposits  as  $22,- 

lands  are  now  marketable,  and  810,306  and  $20,109,435 ;  loans  and  discounts, 

)sed  of  will  swell  the  fund  to  at  $27,147,343  and  $22,910,609.     This  is  only  a 

30.  partial  exhibit  of  the  banking  business,  as  there 

— ^There  was  an  increase  in  the  are  116  private  banks,  many  of  which  would 

'  the  public  schools  of  22,638  in  not  furnish  reports. 

s,  the  total  number  enrolled  at  The  amount  of  insurance  risks  written  in 

12  being  196,238,  as  against  173,-  1882  was  $122,070,500,  250  per  cent  more  than 

There  were  567  new  school-  ten  years  before;    the  amount  of  premiums 

ted,  at  a  cost  of  $759,022,  making  collected,  $1,596,358 ;  of  losses  paid,  $914,950 

her  4,260,  valued  at  $3,947,857.  — nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  1872. 

ires  on  the  public  schools  for  the  The  total  number  of  immigrants  who  settled 

3unted  to  $3,844,866.    The  three  in  the  State  during  the  two  years  is  estimated 

Is,  at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Immigration 

n  aggregate  enrollment  of  989  at  over  100,000.                                                    ^ 

881,  and  1,028  in  1882.    Their  The  Surveyors-General  of  Logs  and  Lumber 

senses  were  $45,859  in  1881,  and  report  276,595,640  feet  of  logs  scaled  in  1882, 

82.     The  schools  graduated  129  and  260,045,720  in  1881  in  the  first  district; 

'o  years.     Aid  was  extended  in  and  812,211,780  feet  in  1882,  and  238,648,210 

lools  under  the  act  to  encourage  in  1881,  in  the  second  district.    The  quantity 

ion.    New  buildings  for  the  unl-  of  lumber  manufactured  in  1882  is  reported  as 

be  erected,  for  which  appropria-  126,820,590  feet  in  the  first,  423,009,250  feet 

•n  granted  and  the  plans  adopted,  in  the  second,  and  239,000,000  feet  as  the  esti- 

ntal  farm  in  connection  with  the  mated  quantity  in  the  fifth  district. 

!?ollege  has  been  sold,  and  more  The  agriculture  of  Minnesota  is  improving  in 

icquired.  character  as  well  as  extending.    Sections  which 

iTUTioNS. — The  State  institutions  have  hitherto  been  devoted  exclusively  to  wheat 

.  correction  were  not  calculated  now  produce  a  variety  of  crops.    The  State  is 

additions  to  the  population  re-  also  making  marked  progress  in  stock-raising, 

d,  so  that  most  of  them  require  to  which  attention  has  been  given  only  in  the 

I.    The  number  of  inmates  in  the  most  recent  time.    Fine  breeds  of  stock  have 

It  the  end  of  1882  was  279,  an  in-  been  imported  in  considerable  numbers  and 

1  two  years.    The  earnings  were  bought  in  various  parte  of  the  State  for  breed- 

n,  and  $30,952  in  1882;  the  cur-  ing  purposes.     The  wheat  production  has  in- 

were  $49,964  and  $54,972.     Ad-  creased  every  year,  owing  to  the  settling  up  of 

are  in  construction,  and  increased  new  lands,  but  in  the  older  districts  the  acre- 

emanded.    In  the  Reform  School  age  under  wheat  has  diminished  largely.    Oon- 

23  inmates.    The  managers  ask  stant  cropping  and  the  chinch-bug  have  reduced 

J  of  the  law  requiring  the  conn-  the  yield  and  made  other  crops  more  valuable, 

ain  the  youth  they  send  to  the  The  rotative  system  of  agriculture  and  stock- 

rhe  expenses  in  1881  were  $30,-  raising  and  dairying  are  important  means  for 

$31,550.    In  the  Institute  for  the  the   preservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 

ind  the  Blind  there  are  now  sep-  which  are  now  introduced  in  earnest.     The 

nentfl  for  the  education   of  the  number  of  cattle  in   the  State  increased  100 

I  blind.    The  Imbecile  School  was  per  cent  in   1882,   of  sheep  26   per  cent,  of 

i  new  bnilding  in  February,  but  hogs  40  per  cent.     The  production  of  culti- 

ations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  vated  hay  nearly  doubled,  of  butter  more  than 

3  blind,  are  insuflHoient,  there  be-  doubled,  of  cheese  quadrupled,  of  wool  more 

nts  waiting  admission,  for  whom  than  doubled,  of  corn  more  than  doubled,  and 

)om  in  the  imbecile,  and  84  blind  of  o.its,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc.,  largely 

mute  youth  who  have  never  re-  increased. 

jtion.    There  were  125  punils  in  Flax  has  recently  become  a  staple  agricnl- 

domb,  84  in  the  blind,  ana  41  in  tural  product  of  Minnesota.    There  were  505,-  , 
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717  bushels  of  flax-seed  produced  in  1881,  on  effective  legit^lation  is  demanded,  to 

83,947  acres,  an  average  of  a  little  over  six  railroad  companies  to  perform  their 

bushels  per  acre.    The  acreage  planted  in  1882  common  carriers  in  the  shipment  of  g 

was  98,309  acres  and  the  estimated  production  The  question  of  public  grain  insp« 

about  seven  bushels  per  acre.    Flax  is  planted  next  to  the  prohibition  question,  the  i 

not  merely  for  the  value  of  the  product;  it  is  portaut  and  pressing  subject  that  en^ 

usually  sown  as  a  first  crop  on  newly  broken  attention  of  the  Legislature  in  the  se 

ground,  as  it  keeps  out  weeas  and  rots  the  sod,  ennial  session.     The  tanners  genera 

and  is  the  only  crop  which  can  be  raised  the  plain  of  frauds  and  abuses  practiced  nf 

first  year.    When  grown  for  the  seed  alone,  it  is  in  the  warehousing  and  grading  of  grai 

not  ordinal ily  profitable.    The  cultivation  of  are  placed  so  entirely  in  the  power  of 

fiax  for  the  fiber  is  still  in  the  experimental  ers,  whose  judgment  they  must  accept  r 

stage.    Besides  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  good  tlie  quality  and  value  of  their  produ 

fiber,  it  must  be  handled  with  great  care.    Most  the  wrongs  practiced  upon  them  are 

of  the  fiber  grown  in  the  Northwest  is  burned  ated   in  their  eyes.     They  conseque 

after  thrashing.  mand  that  a  system  of  official  grading, 

During  1882  there  were  constructed  within  regulation  of  elevators  and  warebouf 

the  State  531  milesof  new  railroad,  making  the  as  has  been  adopted  in  other  States 

total  mileage  3,749  miles.     The  total  cost  is  protection  of  dealers  from  each  othei 

returned  as  $149,312,631,  or  $43,934  per  mile,  be  adopted  in  Minnesota,  to  protect 

The  value  of  the  subsidies  in  bonds  and  lands  ducers  from  the  dealers, 

given  to  the  companies  by  the  State  of  Min-  The  exploratiim  of  large  deposits 

nesota  is  stated  by  the  Railroad  Commissioner  ore  in  the  Vermilion  Lake  region  has  1 

to  be  $76,480,790.     The  earnings  of  the  lines  gun  on  a  large  scale.    The  ore  is  of  ei 

within  the  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  nary  value,  it  being  the  specular  hem: 

were  reported  as  $4,816,218  from  pa.«sengers  riety,  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  pn 

and  $18,158,697  from  freight;  the  total  earn-  of  Bessemer  steel.     Analyses  show  6 

ings  as  $18,805,193 ;  the  operating  expenses  as  per  cent  of  iron,  with  only  0*063  to  0 

$10,221,783.     There  were  9,962,393  passengers  cent  of  phosphorus, 

carried  and  5,883,120  tons  of  freight  transport-  MISSISSIPPI.     State  Officers.-^ 

ed  during  the  year.     The  amount  of  taxes  paid  or,  Robert  Lowry ;  Lieutenant-Gover 

to  the  State  by  railroad  companies  was  $470,-  D.   Shands ;    Secretary  of    State,   fl< 

593  in  1882,  against  $316,482  in  1880,  $200,171  Myers;  Treasurer,  W.  I^  Hemingway 

in  1878,  and  $146,794  in  1876;  the  aggregate  tor,  Sylvester  Gwin;  Attorney -Genera 

amount  of  taxes  collected  from  the  companies  Catchings ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculti 

since  1864  was  $2,641,334.     Two  of  the  rail-  Immigration,  E.  G.  Wall ;  Superioten 

road  corporations  have  refused  to  pay  taxes  on  Public  Education,  J.  A.  Smith.    Unite< 

a  part  of  their  incomes,  setting  up  a  claim  of  Senators,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  and 

legal  exemption.  Z.  George.    Members  elect  of  the  Fortj 

The  war  of  rates  between  the  lines  of  the  Congress — H.  8.  Muidrow,  First  Distric 

Northwest,  which  arose  from  a  dispute  over  H.  Manning  (seat  contested  byj.  R.  Chi 

"territorial  rights"  between  the  rival  com-  Second  District;  E.  Jeffords,  Third  E 

panies,  called  forth   a  cry  of  warning  from  H.  D.  Money,  Fourth  District;  O.  R. 

Governor  Hubbard.    He  reminded  the  com-  ton.  Fifth  District ;   H.  S.  Van  EatoD 

panies  that  they  were  the  creatures  of  the  au-  District,  and  Ethel  Barksdale,  Seven 

thority  of  the  State ;  that  it  endowed  them  trict. 

with  valuable  franchises  and  enormous  subsi-  Fixanoes. — ^The  revenues  of  the  St 

dies,  and  afforded  them  that  protection  which  1882  and  1883  are  computed  as  follows 

gives   to  all   property  its  greatest  value;   that  Taxation  on  real  and  penonal  property,  on  a 

their  legitimate  resources  are  derived  from  the  S'!iiS;*'{t"**"  ?!  ?iw'fl?;!i^^hv Lw^nTn.^ 

_j.          -         -Ai            11.            -,    t    .  ^t     •  2*  mllln,  the  rate  now  fixed  oy  law,  wilJ  pro- 

patronage  of  the  public,  and  that  their  proper       duoe  for  two  years |! 

and  legal  relation  to  the  public  can  only  be    Cash  in  the  Treaaury | 

maintained  by  dispensing  exact  justice  to  ev-  ?oi'SSlSS'on&fnX*,;«;ied:::^                   1 

ery  individual  and  localitv.    The  Railroad  Com-    Probable  revenue  from  Land-Offlce 

missioner  has  elaborated'a  proiect  for  the  reg-  };">t«bie  revenue  through  revenue  agj^ni.. 

,    ..          -       .       ,       "^-^ "  i^'^jw^"^  *v»    fci.^  ivjt  Derived  from  compromise  with  Mlfiftissipp!  and 

ulation  of  rates  by  a  Board  of  Control,  based       Tennessee  Kaiirood 

upon  a  classification  of  the  roads  according  ^o  m  ^.j                                                 iJ^ 

income,  and  a  maximum  rate  for  each  class.  The    v^^«^hi»./«1  V^V  fkl-'t^V^'^i  *. 

^.,^«*:   Li?            1   i.«            ^                 s      •  1    :i  •     .1  Expenditures  for  the  same  period : 

question  of  regulating  rateswas  decided  m  the       Salaries I 

negative  by  the  Legislature  in  1871,  but  the       Appropriations 

recent  prosperity  of  the  railroads  has  wrought  iI^pTgffiro^;;;.:::::::::::::::::::^ 

some  change  in  the  public  feeling.     It  is  pro-       University  of  Mississippi 

posed   to  place  telejiraph  companies  pn  the  SXbt«irc^i.itVetiieori.ta.d;:::::::  ' 
same  basis  as  railroads  with  respect  to  inspec- 
tion and  taxation,  and  to  require  sleeping-car         Total  expenditures $i, 

companies  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  income.    More  Deducting  this  sum  from  the  total  i 
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a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  Janu-  considerably  to  the   public   revenues.     The 

14,  of  $160,770.18.  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  has  on  his  books 

above  computation  of  cash  in  the  upward  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land  forfeited  for 

January,  1884,  should  be  added  the  non-payment  of  taxes  which  are  offered  for 

1,000,000  acres  of  land  sold  by  the  sale  at  a  very  low  price.    The  United  States 

ich  will  henceforth  be  subject  to  tax-  holds  for  sale  or  for  homestead  about  3,500,- 

should  also  be  noted  that  the  sum  000  acres  in  the  State,  situated  mostly  in  the 

to  pay  bonds  maturing  in  1883,  long -leaf  pine -region,  extending  from  the 
I  to  $100,000,  is  included  in  the  item  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  Railroad  to  the  Gulf 
>priations.^^  The  entire  bonded  debt  of  Mexico.  These  lands  are  heavily  timbered, 
ate  is  $518,150,  with  funds  in  the  and  might  be  converted  into  admirable  sheep- 
bo  pay  it  off  at  par,  but  the  holders  walks.  The  Government  price  is  only  $1.25 
}ell  these  bonds  except  at  such  a  high  per  acre.  The  estimated  number  of  feet  (board 
as  the  State  officials  are  unwilling  to  measure)  of  pine-timber  now  standing  in  the 

State  reaches,  within  a  small  fraction,  25,000,- 

it  statement  by  Governor  Lowry  to  000,000. 

,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  Education. — The  cause  of  public  education 

ebt  of  Mississippi,  has  been  widely  has  been  promoted  by  wise  and  liberal  legisla- 

3ly  criticised.    It  is  charged  that  his  tion,  and  the  prospect  is  more  promising  than 

that  the  debt  only  amounts  to  $518,-  it  has  ever  been.  The  distributive  common- 
could  be  canceled  at  once  if  the  school  fund  has  been  increased  from  $200,000 
ould  sell  their  bonds  at  a  reasonable  to  $300,000,  and  the  limit  upon  levying  taxes 

*Ms  at  variance  with  the  facts  as  for  school  purposes  which  hitherto  existed — 

d  by  others,"  alluding,  doubtless,  to  **not  to  exceed  three  mills" — has  been  re- 

ers'  Bank  and  Union  Bank  bonds,  moved,  so  that  the  county  supervisors  of  edu- 

)f  which  is  prohibited  by  an  amend-  cation  may  now  in   their  discretion  levy  a 

;he  Constitution,  adopted  and  sub-  greater  tax,  which,  with  other  taxes,  shall  not 

a  Kepublican  Legislature,  and  sub-  exceed  the  aggregate  fixed  by  law.    In  coun- 

ingraited  on  the  Oonstitution  by  a  ties  where  a  sufficient  number  of  educable  In- 

ic  Legislature.     The  amendment  is  dians  are  found  to  reside,  schools  for  their  ex- 

:  elusive  use  are  authorized  to  be  kept  open  for 

♦».^  af.f.1  ^m»,^^  ,^^^  ^^,*»  ^,  ^^  the  same  time  as  the  other  public  schools, 

the  state  asaame,  redeem,  seeuro,  or  pay  tt  ^si  t              -i    ioo/>  ax.    x.     •      i»j«_a  -u  ^• 

sdneaa,  or  pretended  indebtedness,  claimed  ^Tom  January  1, 1886,  the  basis  of  distribution 

>y  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  any  penon,  of  the  common-school  funds  of  the  State  shall 

or  corporation  whatsoever,  daimmg  the  be  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 

oers,  holders,  or  assignees  of  Miy  bond,  or  ^^h  county,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 

^I^kbindu!'''^  "*                             '  State  census  of  1880.    Several  thousand  dollars 

in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  two  and 

vernor  was  asked  for  information  as  three  per  cent  funds  are  to  be  applied  to  com- 

K>gnized  debt  of  the  State,  and,  an-  mon-school  purposes,  to  be  used  by  supervisors 

Q  his  official  capacity,  could  not  be  in  the  construction  of    good   houses  where 

»ected  to  include  a  claim   which  is  needed,  and  in  the  repair  of  those  already 

barred   by  the  Constitution  he  has  built.     Liberal  appropriations  were  made  t6 

support,  however  opinions  may  differ  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 

propriety  of  the  amendment,  which  Starkville,  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 

)  Planters^  Bank  bonds  on  the  same  purchase  of  land,  stock,  implements  and  appa- 

the  Union  Bank  bonds.  ratus,  also  to  the  University  of  Mississippi  at 

e  of  taxation,  low  as  it  is,  compared  Oxford,  and  to  the  educational  institutions  of 

of  other  States,  might  be  much  re-  the  colored  people— the  Alcorn  University,  the 
e  the  assessments  of  property  for  tax-  Normal  School  at  Holly  Springs,  and  the  Tou- 
d  and  uniform  throughout  the  State,  galoo  University.  The  representatives  of  the 
istitution  and  the  law  require.  But  State  in  the  Federal  Congress  were  requested 
sssors  are  lax  or  derelict  in  their  duty,  and  instructed  by  the  Legislature  to  present  a 
ayers  undervalue  the  property,  the  jaemorial  to  Congress  asking  aid  in  maintain- 
:-payer  has  good  reason  to  complain  ing  and  improving  the  free-school  system,  as 
lue  burden  imposed  upon  him.  The  the  danger  and  obligation  connected  with  illit- 
8  for  sale  at  $6  per  acre,  about  84,000  eracy  are  not  merely  local  in  their  character, 
what  are  known  as  the  Chickasaw  Among  the  other  judicious  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ids ;  and  22,000  acres  of  internal  im-  ture  in  reference  to  education,  that  prohibiting 
t  lands  at  fifty  cents  per  acre.  With-  the  sale  or  giving  away  of  intoxicating  liquors 
t  two  years  1,300,000  acres  of  levee,  within  five  miles  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
id  overflowed  lands  have  been  sold  sippi  deserves  special  mention.    In  addition  to 

mostly  outside  of  the  State,  by  the  the  5,200  common  schools  in  the  State,  where 

Levee  Commissioners,  under  a  decree  upward  of  425,000  children,  white  and  black, 

>urt  of  Chancery.     The  proceeds  of  are  regnlarly  taught,   there  are  969  private 

^  as  they  become  available,  will  add  schools,  and  for  the  higher  education  of  both 
L.  zxn. — 86    A 
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races  there    are   the   following  institutions,  usually  large  among  the  patients,  owing  in 
most  of  which  are,  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  great  measure  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  in- 
supported  by  the  State :  1.  The  University  of  stitution.    The  Legislature  has  employed  the 
Mississippi  at  Oxford,  in  Lafayette  County,  for  only  remedy  for  this  by  authorizing  the  build- 
white  students  exclusively.     Here  tuition  is  ing  of  another  asylum  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
free,  except  in  the  law  school.    The  average  State,  capable  of  accommodating  800  patients 
annual  attendance  is  250.    The  State  has  ap-  The  Institution  fob  the  Eduoation  of  the 
propriated  $64,000  for  the  support  of  the  uiii-  Blind,  at  Jackson,  since  the  erection  of  the 
versity,  repairs,  etc.,  for  the  years  1882  and  new  building  authorized  by  the  Legislature, 
1888.     The  board  of  trustees,  at  their  meeting  gives  instruction  in  literature  and  music,  as  well 
in  June,  took  a  new  departure  and  threw  open  as  in  domestic  economy,  and  certain  usefol 
the  doors  of  the  university  to  females,  in  con-  handicrafts,  to  between  75  and  100  blind  chil- 
cession  to  the  public  demand  for  enlarged  edu-  dren.     The  present  buildings  are  well  arranged, 
cational  opportunities  for  the  women  of  the  furnished,  drained,  and  heated,  and  the  codh 
State.     Two  restrictions  are  placed  on  their  fort  of  the  inmates  well  provided  for. 
admission,  namely :  first,  that  they  shall  not  be  The  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  iNSTrrmox, 
allowed  to  board  in  the  campus,  except  in  the  also  at  Jackson,  is  under  capable  managemeot, 
families  of  the  professors;   and,  second,  that  but  has  been  inadequate  for  the  number  of  appli- 
they  may  not  enter  the  preparatory  depart-  cants  for  admission.     The  pupils  are  instructed 
ment.  by  signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing,  aod 

2.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  the  superintendent  proposes,  when  practicable, 

at  Starkville,  Oktibbeha  County,  is  also  exclu-  to  teach  the  male  pupils  useful  trades,  such  is 

sively  for  whites.    Here  also  tuition  is  free,  and  printing,  carpentering,  and  shoemaking.    The 

many  of  the  students  are  enabled  to  pay  the  Legislature  has  made  provision  for  the  erection 

greater  part  of  their  expenses  for  board  by  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  colored  mut^ 

their  earnings  on  the  farm  connected  with  the  which  will  render  the  present  institution  capa- 

college,  where  they  are  daily  instructed  in  the  ble  of  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  wase»- 

practical  details  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  tablished. 

and  stock-raising.    Tliere  were  250  students  in  Railboads.  —  Several    railroad    enterprises 

attendance  during  the  year.  have  been  completed,  or  are  in  process  of  coo- 

8.  The  Alcorn  University,  at  Oakland,  Clai-  struction,  within  the  State,  which  will  be  of 

borne  County,  is  exclusively  for  colored  stu-  incalculable  benefit  in  advancing  the  material 

dents.    Tuition  is  free,  and  the  expenses  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  besides  expending  in 

college  are  almost  entirely  defrayed  by  the  the  State  between  fifteen  and  twenty  million 

State.    The  average  attendance  is  a  little  over  dollars  in  the  next  two  years.     The  Erlanger 

100  students.  Syndicate,  who  bought  the  old  Southern  Rod, 

4.  The  Tougaloo  College,  at  Tougaloo,  Hinds  running  east  and  west  across  the  middle  of 
County,  is  exclusively  for  colored  students  of  the  State,  and  are  relaying  it  with  new  sted 
both  sexes.  It  was  established  by  some  beney-  rails,  are  also  building  a  road  from  Meridian  to 
olent  individuals  at  the  North,  and  receives  New  Orleans,  running  160  miles  diagonallj 
annually  $8,000  from  the  State.  Tuition  is  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  open- 
free,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about  125.  ing  up  the  great  pme-lands  of  that   section. 

5.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Holly  Springs,  The  road  from  Natchez  to  Jackson  has  been 
Marshall  County,  is  deyoted  altogether  to  the  completed.  The  directors  of  the  Chicago,  St 
education  and  training  of  color^  teachers  to  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  have  deter- 
serve  in  the  common  schools.  The  State  bus-  mined  to  build  a  roacl  from  Jackson  to  Yazoo 
tains  it  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000.  City,  and  have  already  begun  the  work.  The 
Nine  tenths  of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  most  important  enterprise  is  that  of  Mr.  R  T. 
of  the  free  schools  and  the  endowed  colleges  Wilson,  of  New  York,  who  is  building  a  rail- 
are  paid  by  the  white  tax-payers,  and  the  liber-  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis,  runniiig 
ality  of  the  last  Legislature  in  its  appropriations  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  River,  and  for  up- 
for  educational  purposes  shows  that  the  taxa-  ward  of  a  hundred  miles  traversing  the  most 
tion  is  cheerfully  borne,  and  the  benefits  of  dif-  fertile  lands  on  the  continent,  besides  openio^ 
fused  education  are  duly  appreciated.  up  vast  forests  of  cypress,  oak,   poplar,  aw 

State  Benevolent  Institutions. — The  Lu-  walnut  timber.    The  old  Memphis  and  Selms 

natic  Asylum,  near  Jackson,  is  well  managed.  Railroad  has  been  revived  and  placed  under 

but  has  been  ifound  quite  inadequate  to  accom-  contract,  which  will   traverse  diagonallj  the 

modate  the  number  of  the  insane  for  whom  ad-  northern  part  of  the  State  from  northwest  to 

mission  is  sought.    At  the  beginning  of  the  southeast.    The  old  roads  have  been  much  im- 

year  there  were  416  patients  in  the  asylum,  or  proved,  and  the  rates  of  freight  and  travel  re- 

75  more  than  it  can  accommodate  comfortably,  duced.     A  bill  to  create  a  Board  of  Railroad 

Besides  these,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  Commissioners,  similar  to  that  existing  in  Geor- 

75  insane  people  in  the  county  jails,  and  150  at  gia,  "to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  railroad 

their  homes,  where  they  can  not  be  treated  companies  and  persons  operating  railroads  in 

with  any  reasonable  expectation  of  improving  the  State  of  Mississippi,*'  passed  in  the  House 

their  condition.    The  death-rate  has  been  uu-  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority,  bot 
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)ass  the  Senate.  A  general  law  was  all,  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
is  year  exempting  from  taxation  for  home,  ought  to  cause  the  springs  of  prosperity 
I  all  railroads  constructed  hereafter  to  flow,  and  insure  contentment,  pro<j;ress,  and 
e  State.  independence.  .  .  .  Whoever,  either  in  a  pub- 
iTTTRB. — The  biennial  session  of  the  lie  or  private  capacity,  contributes  to  diversify 
*e,  having  lasted  for  fifty-seven  work-  the  industries  of  Mississippi,  and  to  relieve  her 
adjourned  March  9th.  A  large  num-  from  dependence  on  other  States  and  countries, 
Us  were  passed,  among  which  were  is  a  benefactor  to  the  State.  The  president  or 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  vinous  and  managers  of  a  successful  factory  among  us 
I  liquors  at  certain  localities.  An  ought  to  be  more  highly  appreciated  and  hon- 
bill  for  the  encouragement  of  immi-  ored  by  us  than  any  public  functionary  in  the 
ras  adopted.  Liberal  provision  was  land.  ...  A  people  who  have  proved  them- 
the  support  of  the  educational  and  selves  to  be  equal  and  superior  to  the  exigen- 
it  institutions  of  the  State.  Charters  cies  of  peace  and  war,  such  as  those  uuder 
nted  to  a  number  of  new  railroad  which  other  States  and  nations  have  perished, 
3.  A  new  congressional  apportion-  can  not  be  incapable  of  improving  and  appro- 
was  passed,  which  provided  for  an  priating  the  advantages  ana  opportunities  we 
I  (the  seventh)  district,  as  follows :  enjoy."  These  remarks  are  very  pertinent 
trict:  Tishomingo,  Alcorn,  Prentiss,  Ita-  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mississippi,  of  the 
e,  Oktibbeha,  Lowndes,  and  Monroe.  Southern  States,  18  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
)istrict:  Tippah,  Union,  Benton,  Marjhall,  largest  producer  of  cotton;  that  she  has  only 
De  Soto.  Tate,  Panola,  and  Tallahatchie.  nine  ootton-mills,  with  704  looms  and  26,172 
strict :  Clay,  Chickasaw,  Yalobusha,  Pon-  gpindles,  whose  annual  production  exceeds  by 
at'wtrA  NoXTS.'d^&r.^^'"  nWly  Sail  a  mUlion  of 'dollar,  the  capital  if 
)istrict :  Tunica,  Quitman,  Sunflower,  Co-  vested,  and  that  she  cups  only  784,000  pounds 
>livar,  Washington,  Issaquena,  Sharkey,  of  wool,  when  she  might  easily  grow  ten  times 
id  Leflore.                   t    i      *     i     xt  that  quantity  and  manufacture  it  into  cloth. 

tV^1i«^l"1^l5!2S;u^st'i.1;    la'a^r  Industbial.— There  are  several  cotton  and 

tt,  Newton,  JL«auacrdale,  bmitn,  Jasper,  ,       i.^.       •xuo^^                   i«L'i_ 

i  Wayne.                       »           »       r    ^  woolen  factories  m  the  State,  some  of  which 

strict:  Hinds,  Bankin,  Copiah,  Franklin,  are  very  prosperous  and  some  reasonably  so. 

adison,  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  and  Simpson.  The  largest  and  most  productive  of  these  is  the 

District:  JMkson,HaiTison, Perry, Greene,  Mississippi  MiUs,  at  Wesson,  Copiah  County, 

fsS'n?'''         '           '  Covmgton,  Adams,  ^33  ^jij^^from  New  Orieans;  on  the  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  Railroad ;  of  the 

osition  was  made  and  strongly  sup-  others,  the  Natchez  Cotton-Mills,  and  the  Ko- 

establish  and  endow  a  State  Female  salie  Cotton- Yam  Mills,  at  Natchez;  the 
or  the  higher  education  of  females,  Stonewall  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Enter- 
is  not  adopted.  An  amendment  to  prise;  the  Wanita  Cotton  and  Wool  MiUs, 
titution  proposed  by  the  House  of  seven  miles  northwest  of  Enterprise;  Ulman^s 
Atives,  for  tlie  election  of  judges  by  Woolen  Mill,  at  Ulmanville,  in  Hancock  Coun- 
ature,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  ty ;  the  Yocona  Cotton- Yarn  Mills,  at  Water 
or  Lowry*s  inaugural  address  to  the  Valley ;  the  Strawberry  Cotton  -  Mills,  near 
(rention  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  Carrollton  (now  owned  by  General  John  B. 
contfdned  many  sentences  worthy  of  Gordon,  of  Georgia) ;  the  Canton  Cotton-Fac- 
tion by  Southern  agriculturists.   With  tory ;  and  the  two  cotton-factories  at  Corinth, 

to  the  general  neglect  of  diversified  are  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  enter- 
ic says:  ^*In  a  material  point  of  view  prises.  The  Legislature,  at  its  late  session,  in 
»t  exclusive  devotion  to  the  produo-  order  to  encourage  manufactures  in  the  State, 
single  article  of  industry  is  our  bane,  passed  a  law  exempting  ^^  all  factories  hereafter 
too  much  and  sell  too  little.  Our  erected '' from  taxation  for  ten  years.  Fruit- 
i  and  smoke-houses  are  too  far  from  culture,  grape-growing,  and  wine-making  are 
►ur  income  is  princely,  our  expendi-  among  the  "  infant  industries "  to  which  a 
utterly  exhausting.  Legislation  may  portion  of  the  people  are  giving  attention, 
hing  to  remove  these  barriers  to  our  The  culture  of  jute  promises  to  become  a  lead- 
but  individual  enterprise  and  exer-  ing  industry.    Jersey  cattle  are  being  intro- 

do  much  more.'^    As  to  the  practical  duced  on  the  upland  farms  in  many  portions  of 

government,  and  the  proper  limits  of  the  State,  and  large  sums  are  paid,  with  the 

L,  he  says :  **  When  life,  liberty,  and  general  object  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 

are  secure,  when  the  public  morals  cattle,  and  with  the  purpose,  in  some  cases,  of 

cted,  an  efficient  system   of  public  establishing  dairy-farms.     Colonel  Thomas  W. 

established,  and  the  public  health.  White,  of  Hernando,  De  Soto  County,  has  the 

ice»  and  safety  well  guarded,  and  all  largest  herd  for  dairy  purposes  in  Northern 

allest  practical  cost,  there  is  but  little  Mississippi.    Large  and  valuable  deposits  of 

rom  the  fundamental  obligations  of  gypsum  have  been  discovered  near  Shubuta, 

nt.     Under    these    conditions,   indi-  Clarke  County, 

tion,  diversity  of  interest,  and,  above  The  Conobessional  Elections  for  members 
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to  serve  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  passed  be  canceled,  as  the  interest  on  it  goes 

olf  peaceably.     A  troublesome    dispute    has  common  schools  and  the  State  Universi 

arisen  in  regard  to  the  election  in  the  Second  is  but  a  medium  of  collecting  a  tax  for  t 

District,   in  which  Hon.   Van    H.   Manning,  port  of  education.    The  debt  proper,  th< 

Democrat,  and  General  Chalmers,  Independ-  of  the  State  amounts  to  $10,948,000,  an 

ent,  were  the  opposing  candidates.    On  count-  6  per  cent  interest    The  assessment  g 

ing  the  votes  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  erty  for  taxation  for  1882  was  $649,2 

State,  it  appeared  that  in  Tate  County  1,472  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  i 

ballots  were  cast  for  J.  R.  Chalmers,  and  1,166  charge  on  the  people  is  really  only  about  < 

for  Van  H.  Manning.    These  facts  were  certi-  —one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.     The  last 

fied  by  the  three  Commissioners  of  Election  for  debt  will  fall  due  in  1895.    With  the 

Tate  County,  but  the  tally-sheet  accompanying  increase  of  property  and  the  constant  d 

the  certificate  read  as  follows:  *^  For  Congress,  of  the  interest  charge,  the  debt  will  be 

Van  H.  Manning,  1,166 ;  for  J.  R.  Chambleu,  guished  at  the  period  named — twelvi 

1,472."      On  this  showing  the  Secretarv  of  from  now.    The  constitutional  provis 

State  felt  compelled  to   issue  the  certificate  this  subject  irrevocably  fixes  the  inten 

of  election  to  Mr.  Manning,  though  there  is  no  sinking  fund  as  follows : 
doubt  that  General  Chalmers  received  a  large        There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  an  ani 

majority  of  the  votes  cast.     The  question  is,  of  one  fifth  of  one  per  centum  (twenty  cent 

whether  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  of  hundred  dollars)  on  aU  real  estate  and  other  j 

Elation  stating  that  J  R  Chalmers  received  rut^^tt  I'l^^S^it^of  STS^ 

1,472   votes,  or  the  tally-sheet  showmg  that  bonded  debt  of  this  State  as  it  matures,  and 

J.  R.   ChamhUn  received  1,472  votes,  should  plus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  into  the  sinking  ft 

properly  govern  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  thereafter  aM)lied  to  the  payment  of  eiKshindel 

of  State.     Public  opinion  is  pronounced  in  and  to  no  other  purpoee. 
favor  of  Chalmers,  although  that  gentleman        During  the  two  years  of  the  adminis 

has  become  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  a  miyor-  of  Governor  Crittenden,  the  public  dc 

ity  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Man-  been  reduced  $712,000 ;  of  which  $252,0 

ning  is  universally  respected  and  esteemed,  paid  in  1881,  and  $460,000  in  1882.    Ti 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  was  re-elected  to  the  shows  the  amount  of  bonds  taken  up  t 

United  States  Senate  by  a  large  majority  of  tired  since  January  10,  1881,  with  the  i 

both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  revenue,  proper,  of  the  State,  and  does 

MISSOURI.    State  Officebs. — ^The  Gov-  elude  the  $250,000  renewal  revenue  b 

ernor  of  the  State  was  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  also  paid  in  1881 — issued  under  act  of 

elected  in  November,  1880 ;  Lieutenant-Gov-  1879,  making  a  total  reduction  of  $962, 

ernor,  Robert  A.  Campbell;  Secretary  of  State,  the  liabilities  of  the  State.    If  other 

M.  E.  McGrath ;  State  Auditor,  John  Walker ;  could  have  been  called  during  this  yi 

Attorney-General,  Daniel  H.  Mclntyre ;  State  purchased  at  a  reasonable  premium,  tl 

Treasurer,  Philip  £.  Chappel ;  Supreme  Court  now  sufficient  surplus  revenue  on  handt< 

Judge,  Robert  D.  Day;  Railroad  Commissioner,  $800,000  more  of  the  State's  indebtedne 

George  C.  Pratt ;  Register  of  Lands,  Robert  no  previous  period  has  the  Staters  indebl 

McCulloch.  been  so  rapidly  diminished,  or  the  State 

FiNAKOEs. — The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  so  rapidly,  in  those  elements  which 

a  very  satisfactory  condition.    The  obligations  State  a  character  at  home  and  abroad,  ai 

of  the  State  are  promptly  met,  and  every  legal  in  the  last  two  years, 
demand  made  upon  the  Treasurer  is  paid  as       Looal  Indebtedness. — The  bonded  i 

soon  as  presented    During  the  present  admin-  edness  of  the  counties,  as  shown  by  the 

istration  not  a  warrant  of  the  State  has  been  made  by  the  Auditor  under  date  of  Janun 

discounted  because  of  non-payment;  nor  is  is  $10,840,082,    and   that   of  the  tow 

there  a  warrant  outstanding.    Heretofore  war-  $2,649,331 — total,  $13,489,414.  Theinte 

rants  have  been  issued  and  sent  to  the  various  much  the  larger  proportion  of  this  is  pn 

civil  officers  and  other  claimants  throughout  paid  and  a  sinking  fund  provided  for  th< 

the  State,  and,  before  the  warrants  were  or  dation  of  the  principal.    No  more  cou: 

could  be  cashed,  they  were  discounted  by  some  township  debts  are  created.    It  is,  the 

person  or  bank  in  the  locality  to  which  they  safe  to  say  that  when  the  State  debt 

were  sent.    Now  the  warrants  are  sent  by  the  be  extinguished,  in  1895,  there  wiU 

Auditor  to  the  Treasurer,  who  issues  a  draft  tie  of  the  county  and  township  indebt 

therefor  upon  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  St.  left. 

Louis,  upon  which  the  money  is  received  with-        The  bonded  indebtedness  of  cities  and 

out  delay  or  discount.    The  whole  indebtedness  porated  towns  in  Missouri,  omitting  St. 

of  the  State  on  January  1,  1883,  was  $13,979,-  is  small.    The  amount  is  set  down  at  $ 

000.     Of  this  amount  $8,031,000  is  in  the  form  970.     Of  this  amount  Kansas   City  a 

of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  school  Joseph  owe  about  one  half.    So  that, « 

and  seminary  funds,  which  will  be  due  in  1911.  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  and  Kansas  Ci 

This  part  is  an  amount  which  the  people  owe  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  owe  only 

to  themselves.    The  debt  will  probably  never  $2,000,000.    The  debt  of  St.  Louis  is 
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that  of  the  Stated-omitting  the  certifi-  United  States  Government  promised  to  reim- 
the  school  and  seminary  funds — the  hurse  the  different  States  for  amounts  expend- 
and  the  towns  comhined.  Bat  all  ed  by  tbem,  respectively,  in  the  organization 
bts  are  reduced.  They  represent  a  vast  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  troops  while 
of  public  property,  of  which  the  people  acting  under  competent  military  authority  and 
e  benefits.  In  many  instances  the  in  concert  with  the  Federal  troops.  Under  that 
1  contracted  were  vainly  large,  and  the  law,  a  settlement  between  the  State  and  the 
f  expending  them  profligate  and  dis-  General  Government  was  effected  in  1866,  by 
But  the  proposed  objects  were  desir-  which  the  State  received  the  amount  then 
1  the  fruits  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  shown  to  have  been  expended  by  it  up  to  that 
>ved  of  great  benefit.  Four  fifths,  per-  date ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  similar  dis- 
the  counties  and  towns  have  court-  bursements,  subsequently  made  by  the  State, 
>ridges,  poor-farms,and  railroads, whose  that  a  claim  was  preferred  for  the  amount  not 
tion  was  hastened  or  was  wholly  due  reimbursed  by  the  Government. 
)  debts,  which  they  would  not  now  The  other  class  of  claims,  or  those  belong- 
h  for  much  larger  amounts  than  they  ing  to  individuals,  are  those  which  were,  by 
come  responsible  for  in  getting  them,  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
t  of  St.  Louis  stands  for  improvements  proved  March  19,  1874,  audited  by  a  commis- 
>erty  which  go  far  toward  reconciling  sion  created  by  said  act,  and  on  account  of 
-payers  to  the  burden.  Among  the  which  audit  and  allowance  conditional  certifi- 
le  city  has  to  show  for  its  bonded  in-  cates  of  State  indebtedness  were  issued.  These 
3SS  are  hospitals,  water-works,  harbor  claims  have  been  presented  to  the  Government 
ments,  sewers,  insane  asylums,  market-  for  payment  ;  but,  so  far,  have  been  refused 
jails,  court-houses,  the  great  bridge  consideration  upon  the  ground  that,  even  if 
i  Mississippi,  parks,  and  squares,  pos-  they  are  just,  the  present  laws  of  Congress 
I  value  which  will  be  readily  perceived  only  authorize  their  examination  for  settle- 
the  most  unrefiecting.  ment  after  they  shall  have  been  paid  by  the 
le  leading  consideration  in  connection  State,  and  that  the  issuance  of  conditional  cer- 
I  subject  of  all  these  debts  is,  that,  ex-  tificates  of  State  indebtedness  is  not  payment, 
that  of  St.  Louis,  they  are  being  fast  as  contemplated  by  the  law. 
id,  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  capital  Taxable  Pbopbbty.  —  The  total  taxable 
he  next  few  years  thus  be  forced  into  wealth  in  Missouri,  exclusive  of  railroads,  tele- 
lannels.  Taxation  will  grow  light,  and  graphs,  and  bridges,  returned  for  1882,  is  $615,- 
le  will  be  left  free  to  employ  their  in-  000,000,  and  of  this  amount  $190,146,000  is 
resources  in  all  the  improved  avenues  returned  from  St.  Louis  city.  The  total  amount 
ction.  of  State  taxes  assessed  for  1882  was  $2,462,- 
Glaims, — The  claims  of  the  State  con-  000,  and  of  this  $760,000  was  aa*<essed  against 
vo  kinds :  First,  war  claims,  or  claims  St.  Louis  city.  It  will  be  seen  that  near^  one 
nt  of  the  furnishing  of  troops  and  sup-  third  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  in 
the  United  States  Government  during  St.  Louis,  and  that  it  pays  nearly  one  third  the 
ivil  war;  and,  second,  claims  arising  un-  whole  State  revenue  derived  from  property 
enabling  act  of  Congress  and  the  ordi-  tax.  The  collections  from  merchants  and  man- 
acceptance  by  the  State,  under  which  ufacturers'  tax-books  in  1881  were  $179,000, 
>  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  This  of  which  sum  $106,000  was  collected  from  St. 
guaranteed  to  the  State,  in  considera-  Louis,  and  the  ad  tahyrem  taxes  and  licenses 
ertain  conditions  by  it  accepted,  5  per  collected  in  1880  were  $200,000,  of  which  St. 
he  netproceedsarisingfrom  thesaleof  Louis  paid  $108,000.  The  whole  amount  of 
c  lands  in  the  State  of  Missouri  after  revenue  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the 
•n,  etc.  The  amount  due  the  State  on  general  property  tax,  merchants^  and  manu- 
of  all  sales  made  for  cash  has  been  facturers*  taxes,  and  licenses,  was,  therefore, 
it  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  $2,841,000 ;  and  of  this  St.  Louis  paid  $974,- 
in  the  State  has  been  located  with  the  000,  or  more  than  one  third.  Next  to  St.  Louis 
land  warrants  of  the  Government,  in  the  amount  of  general  property  taxes  paid 
I  payment  of  services  rendered  by  her  comes  Jackson  County,  with  $185,000;  then 
in  various  wars,  such  locations  should  St.  Louis  County,  $72,000;  next  Buchanan, 
ded  as  sales  for  cash,  and  the  State  is  $53,000  ;  next  Saline,  $36,400 ;  next  Noda- 
to  5  per  cent  thereon.  These  loca-  way,  $26,000;  next  Lafayette,  $32,000.  The 
irer  about  eight  million  acres,  and  the  counties  paying  the  smallest  amounts  are  Ozark, 
cent  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales —  $644;  Carter,  $877;  and  Taney,  $885.  Thecoun- 
ig  the  laud  at  the  price  of  $1.25  per  ties  that  show  the  largest  landed  property,  not 
oounts  to  $426,000.  including  town  lots,  are  St.  Louis,  $16,854,000 ; 
irar  claims  are  of  two  classes:  First,  St.  Louis  city,  $11,358,000;  Jackson,  $8,122,- 
onging to  the  State;  and,  second,  those  000;  Nodaway,  $5,244,000;  Saline,  $5,157,- 
g  to  individuals,  which  the  State  is  at-  000 ;  Lafayette,  $4,884,000 ;  Bates,  $4,240,- 
\  to  collect.  000.  The  counties  showing  the  smallest  amount 
.  act  of  Congress  of  July,  1861,  the  of  landed  property  are  Ozark,  $181,000;  Ta- 
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ney,    $198,000;    Douglas,    $275,000;    Stone, 
$286,000;  Carter,  $836,000. 

STATE  SCHOOL   FUN1>S. 

Total  amount  of  permanent  productire  funds  in 
the  several  countieB  (county,  township,  etc.) 

and  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. $6,184,088  84 

Add  State  fkind  (proper) 2,912,517  66 

Add  Seminary  ftind. . .  122,095  08 

Add  Agricultural-College  ftmd  (sale  of  lands). . .      218,000  00 

Total $9,8X1,696  68 

Add  Unirersity  Amd  (bonds  not  heretofore  re- 
ported)       200,000  00 

Total $9,571,696  58 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  given  in 
the  last  published  report  of  the  School  De- 
partment (1880),  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
county  funds : 

Actual  increase,  or  part  not  heretofore  reported 

by  county  clerks  In  two  years,  of $205,166  87 

In  the  State  fUnd  of 2,275  00 

And  the  University  ftmdsof. 818,000  00 

Total  increase $520,890  87 

The  report  of  1880  showed  that  Missouri 
was  the  second  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
amount  of  permanent  funds  set  apart  for  pub> 
lie  education — Indiana  surpassing  her  $114,- 
449.02.  But  as  Indiana  has  no  county  or 
township  funds,  and  no  fixed  or  certain  pro- 
visions for  the  increase  of  her  State  fund,  Mis- 
souri has  advanced  heyond  her,  and  now  has 
considerably  the  largest  amount  of  funds  de- 
voted to  public  education  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Nor  does  the  amount  above  given  represent 
all  of  the  school  funds.  The  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  penalties  realized  during  the  year  belong 
to  the  county  school  funds. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  OF  1882. 

Total  enumeration 741,632 

Total  enrollment 4S**.fl9l 

Per  cent  of  enrollment  to  enumeration *  6581 

This  is  an  increase  (in  two  years)  of  enumeration  of.    18,143 
And  an  increase  (in  two  years)  of  enrollment  of. 5,105 

Considering  the  facts  that  the  school  age  is 
between  six  and  twenty  years  (covered  by  the 
enumeration) ;  that  very  few  attend  school  af- 
ter the  eighteenth  year,  and  very  many  not 
after  the  sixteenth  year ;  that  the  enrollment 
does  not  include  those  attending  private,  de- 
nominational, or  parochial  schools  of  other 
States;  while  the  enumeration  includes  all  of 
these,  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  or  attendance 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  State. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Expenditures  for  the  last  school  year $3,468,787  67 

Which  is  a  per  capita,  on  enumeration,  of. 4*  677 

Which  is  a  per  capita,  on  attendance,  of 7 '  106 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  five  large, 
wealthy,  and  populous  counties  make  no  report 
of  expenditures  (on  account  of  township  or- 
ganization), while  they  do  report  school  popu- 
lation and  receipts.  The  five  doubtless  ex- 
pended $160,000  for  schools. 

School-houses  owned 8,873 

Increase  orer  18S0 28 

Schools  in  operation  (white),  8,821 ;  (colored), 

501— total 8,828 

Increase  (whiteX  172;  (colored),  9— total  in. 

crease 181 


Teachen' wages  Mid 98,82l.«9  8 


8,973  8 

l(t,to7 

i,«a 

$9991 


Increase  over 

N  umber  of  teachera  employed 

Decrease  since  1880 

Average  salaries  paid  teachera  per  year 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  average  number 
of  months  schools  have  been  taught,  owing  to 
the  defective  reports  made  to  the  superintend- 
ent's office ;  but,  assuming  that  average  to  be 
five  months,  the  average  monthly  salary  of 
teachers  would  be  $41.98. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  in 
the  State,  exclusive  of  the  university,  four  nor- 
mal schools,  and  the  schools  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  $7,521,695.08. 

An  increase  since  1880  ot $ieS.»S6( 

The  estimated  seating  capacity  of  the  schools  Is..        51<Jti 
An  increase  of 27,(i^ 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  by  the 
school  districts  (DeKalb  and  Macon  not  in- 
cluded) is  $2,286,191.66,  which  is  $0.41  on  the 
$100  of  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 
for  State  and  county  purposes. 

Railroads. — In  his  message  to  the  L^isla- 

ture,  at  the  session  in  January,  1883,  Governor 

Crittenden  made  these  remarks  rektive  to  tbe 

railroads  in  the  State : 

Section  17  of  Article  XII  of  the  Constitution  for- 
bids the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competiDg  lion 
of  railroads  within  this  Btatc.  This  section  was  Dot 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  lor  the  purpose  of  tniT- 
ing  the  police  power  of  the  State  against  the  rxm, 
but  to  prevent  their  franchises  and  privileges  from 
being  used  against  the  interests  of  toe  people,  and 
converted  into  powers  to  oppress  those  who  invoked 
them  into  existence.  I  do  not  know  that  such  cod- 
Bolidations  as  are  prohibited  bv  the  Constitution  ban 
taken  place.  It  is  worthy  of  tne  consideration  of  tb« 
proper  tribunal,  and  should  receive  judicial  investi- 
gation. The  Constitution  declarbs  that  the  question 
shall  be  decided  by  a  jury  upon  proper  issues  made  in 
the  courts.  The  liberties  of  no  people  are  safe  wlw 
suffer  their  laws  or  organic  acts  to  be  violated  bj  iny 
individual  or  combination  of  individuals.  If  one  or 
more  corporations  have  disregarded  this  sectioD  of  tlM 
law.  thev  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  pi^ 
Bcrioed  by  the  law.  Those  immense  powers  should 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  law  like  incUviduils, 
receiving  its  benefits  and  protection  when  in  subini*' 
sion  to  its  requirements,  and  its  puiuKhmentB  sou 
penalties  when  they  defy  its  powers.  There  should 
txj  the  most  amicable  feelings  oet ween  these  corpora- 
tions and  the  State,  each  being  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other. 

The  Insane.  —  There  are  500   patients  Id 
the  asylum  at  Fulton,  25u  in  the  one  at  St 
Joseph,  and  400  in  the  one  at  St.  Louis.    But 
this  aggregate  of  1,150  does  not  represent  one 
half  the  number  of  insane  in  the  State.    Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  institutions  there  are 
2,300  insane  persons  in  the  State  out«de  the 
asylums.     Of  this  number  about  one  foortb 
are  in  county  poor-houses  and  jaUs,  and  the 
other  three  fourths  at  their  homes.     More  than 
one  half  the  whole  number  of  insane  persons 
in  the  State,  therefore,  are  without  the  treat- 
ment that  would  ameliorate  their  unhappy  con- 
dition, if  it  did  not  restore  them  to  reason  and 
usefulness.     The  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing with  the  increase  in  the  Staters  population. 
All  the  asylums  are  crowded  as  they  should 
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,  and  the  committee  point  oat  the  urgent 
ity  for  erecting  new  asylnms,  or  enlarg- 
)  existing  ones.  In  all  the  institutions 
s  a  sitting-room  for  each  hall.  All  these 
-rooms  are  now  provided  with  cots.  It 
iginallj  intended  that  each  patient  should 
small,  separate  room  ;  hut  the  pressure 
he  asylums  has  caused  this  to  he  aban- 
and  in  some  of  the  buildings  as  many  as 
patients  are  now  quartered  in  one  room, 
e  halls  are  provided  with  cots,  in  which 
ts  sleep  at  night,  but  which  have  to  be 
&d  in  the  day.  The  cost  to  the  State  of 
50  patients  in  the  asylums  is  about  tifty 
i  day  each. 

State  has  been  rid  of  a  notorious  band 
3ers  by  the  efficiency  of  Governor  Crit- 
1.  He  alludes  to  the  subject  in  his  mes- 
>  the  State  Legislature,  and  says: 

i  $20,000  in  rewards  to  various  persons  for  the 
and  overthrow  of  this  band  or  desperadoes, 
I  dollar  of  which  was  taken  trom  the  State 
7.  It  is  not  probable  that  Missouri  will  again 
^  and  disffnioed  by  the  presence  of  such  a 
^mcn,  confederated  together  for  desperate  pur- 
It  is  ftilly  redeemed  and  acquit  of  that  unwar- 
ippellation  of  ^*  robber  State.*'  But  an  insig- 
number  of  people  in  two  or  three  counties 
»untenance  to  such  lawlessness.  Our  people, 
le  accord,  heartily  approve  of  the  measures 
ans  employed  to  compel  these  violators  of  the 
confess  its  power  and  miyesty,  and  applaud 
m,  unbending  determination  of  the  omocrs 
ntributed  so  much  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 

» 

lone ;  and  Missouri  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
1  States  in  the  Union.  Fewer  crimes  ore  com- 
within  her  borders  than  in  those  of  surround- 
tes. 

my  inaugnnUion.  three  other  lawless  hands 
rmcd  and  operatea  in  ditferent  portions  of  the 
The  **  Meyers  gan?,*'  composed  of  six  men,  was 
dd  in  New  Madrid  County  for  the  purposes  of 

and  murder.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  its 
m  two  of  its  members  were  shot  to  death 
»!  sting  arrest,  two  were  captured,  tried  under 
and  executed,  and  the  other  two  were  sent  to 
itentiary  for  their  crimes, 
id  known  as  the  ^^  Mason  gang"  was  organ- 

Adair  County,  for  the  purpoise  of  robbing 
ad  oommittinic  other  crimes.  It  ooDsisted  of 
n,  under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Mason.  In 
nth  of  June^  1882,  they  robbed  a  bank  at 
eld.  Mo.  Within  one  week  fVom  the  date  of 
bery  these  men  were  captured,  indicted,  tried, 
itenced  to  twenty-five  years^  imprisonment 
the  Penitentiary.  The  Lewis  brothers  formed 
in  Jasper  County  for  similar  purposes.  With- 
r  weeks  after  commencing  their  lawless  career 
ere  captured  and  are  now  in  jail  awaiting 

ystem  of  "  high  license "  has  for  some 
een  in  operation  in  the  State.  It  seems 
e  been  successful,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
;  facts:  In  Carrollton,  a  town  of  2,500 
tants,  there  are  only  six  salooDs,  which 

revenue  of  $3,000 — half  enough,  prob- 
o  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  city  gov- 
Dt.  In  Clarksville,  with  a  population  of 
there  are  only  two  saloons,  which  pay 
ach.  In  Carthage  there  are  four,  which 
iOO  each.     In  Fulton   there  are  three, 

pay  $3,763  a  year  to  the  city— quite 


one  half  the  whole  revenue,  if  not  more.  In 
Higginsville  there  are  four,  which  pay  $1,600 
a  year.  In  Kirksville  there  are  two,  which 
pay  in  a  revenue  of  $1,400.  In  Louisiana  there 
are  seven,  which  pay  $4,800  a  year.  In  Lamar 
there  are  four,  which  pay  $2,400  a  year.  In 
Maysville  there  are  eight,  which  pay  $9,000  a 
year.  In  Mexico  there  are  four,  which  pay 
$5,200  a  year.  In  Marshall  there  are  four, 
which  pay  $2,400  a  year.  In  Linneus  there  is 
one,  which  pays  $60!o  a  year.  In  Neosho  there 
are  two,  which  pay  $1,000  a  year. 

In  those  towns  where  the  number  of  saloons 
is  much  greater  the  revenue  yielded  by  them 
is  mach  smaller,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
general  results  are  less  satisfactory.  Thus 
Boonville  has  ten  saloons,  which  yield  only 
$1,257  in  the  aggregate.  Cape  Girardeau  has 
twenty-three,  but  the  revenue  from  them  all  is 
only  $1,725,  less  than  half  as  much  as  Fulton 
derives  from  four.  Fayette  has  eight,  which 
yield  only  $798.  Hermann  has  fourteen,  which 
only  yield  $210.  Jefferson  City  has  twenty- 
seven,  which  yield  only  $1,295.  Kansas  City 
has  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  which  pay 
$46,000.  Lexington  has  sixteen,  which  pay 
$1,600.  Sedalia  has  thirty-three,  which  pay 
$3^780 — about  the  same  as  Fulton  derives  from 
four.  St.  Charles  has  twenty-eight,  which  pay 
$1 ,120.  St.  Joseph  has  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
which  pay  $12,000. 

It  would  appear  clear  enough  from  this  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  saloons  in  a  place 
the  less  aggregate  revenue  they  pay,  and  that 
the  most  effective  way  of  securing  substantial 
revenue  from  them  is  to  charge  them  a  Ucense 
so  high  as  to  reduce  the  number. 

The  State  election,  held  in  November,  was 
for  the  choice  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  Railroad  Commissioner,  and  a  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 

For  Supreme  Court  Judge — Sherwood,  Dem- 
ocrat, 198,620:  Wagner,  Republican,  128,239; 
Rice,  Greenback,  33,407. 

Railroad  Commissioner  —  Harding,  Demo- 
crat, 202,137;  Hunt,  Republican,  125,591; 
Ritchey,  Greenback,  32,576. 

Superintendent  of  Schools— Coleman,  Dem- 
ocrat, 202,855;  Hill,  Republican,  124,759; 
Booth,  Greenback,  32,264. 

Sherwood's  plurality  over  Wagner,  70,381 ; 
m^ority  over  all,  86,974. 

Harding's  plurality  over  Hunt,  76,546 ;  ma- 
jority over  all,  43,970. 

Coleman's  plurality  over  Hill,  78,096 ;  ma- 
jority over  all,  45,832. 

The  constitutional  amendment  increasing 
the  numl>er  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  six,  and  dividing  the  court  into  two  branches, 
was  lost :  yeas,  44,149 ;  nays,  142,742. 

The  Legislature  chosen  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 


PARTIES. 

Sjoate. 

HOOM. 

KoDublicftn 

6 

28 

82 

Democratic  

104 
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The  vote  for  Keprasentalives  ia  Oongreaa  The  Demoorktio  plDralities  in  the  Ust  four 

ffu  as  follows:  precadiog  elections  were:  Hancoek  o 

^ liuld  in   1880,'  65,000 ;  Crittenden  over  Djer 

D— -ruk.      I      a»i«^.  for  Governor,   G4,0OO;  Tilden  over  Hajee  in 

H«.b iimbmTI-iS  1878,  68,0W;    PheljM  over  Finl^bnrg  to 

AieHDdar.  iv.uaaiqtiiyie....  ^M3  tiovemor,  62,000.     ihe  iJemocrfttic  pliinbt/ 

S?^^—  .'„''?*ilS'^'"-  ^^  over  the  Ropnblican  vote,  therefore,  ha>  n 


■  113. 


O-Nefi 

ClmrdT..       

Bboif.. 

FyDD....'.!  i&,im 


.  is,iua 


(£^ 


•^  preny  eTenly  at  62,000  to  66,000  for  the  lut 

mx  yeara.    But  in  the  recent  election  it  m 

'■'™  to  78,000 — an  increase  of  60  per  cent.    The 

4M  change  in  pablioBeatimeat  id  Uiasonriasi 

^^  tested  in  this  election  of  November,  186S, 

-^....  s£x  a  part  of  the  Mine  movement  which  prodnftd 

^Ih..  (.in  such  aBtonishing  results  in  New  Yurk,  Penniil- 

2^  Tanio,  and  ebewhere.    (See  (JurrED  Sriimj 
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NAVIES  OF  EUROPE.  The  BBmsH  Na- 
TT. — The  naval  operations  before  the  city  of 
Alexandria  have  aireoted  attention  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  latest  models  ot  armored  war- 
ships and  the  heavy  ordnance  which  they  car- 
ry. The  most  effective  work  in  the  destraotion 
of  the  forts  was  done  by  the  British  iron  and 
steel-clailvesseU  Inflexible  and  T£m6raire.  The 
former  is  a  turret-ship  of  9,516  tons  displaoe- 
ment  an  indicated  power  of  8,483  horse,  28 
feet  draught,  and  a  speed  of  14'T4  knots.     She 


towers.  ■  Her  displacement  i»  8,571  tons;  indi- 
cated horse-power,  7,616;  draught,  27  feet  4 
inches ;  speed,  14'6G  knots.  Her  enai  vera 
not  nearly  as  beavv  as  tho^e  of  tbe  Infleiiblt, 
but  were  cnpable  of  penetrating  IS'SSipcliei 
of  iron  at  1,000  yards.  She  was  provided  Tith 
an  upper-deck  battery  in  two  fixed  towen. 
These  two  colossal  engines  of  destmctioD  did 
most  of  the  worlf  of  lettering  down  the  it- 
fenses  of  Alexandria.  The  enormona  niiin 
of  their  gans  enabled  them   to  carry  on  eff«- 


carnes  four  80-ton  gone.  These 
weapons  have  a  length  of  2B  feet  fl  inches  and 
a  caliber  of  16  inches,  and  hurl  a  projectile  of 
1,700  ponnds  weight.  Tlie  charge  is  370  poanda 
of  onhical  or  prismatic  powder,  and  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  22  inches  of  iron  at  a 
distance  of  1,000  yards.  The  turrets  are  ar- 
ranged #n  eeheloti.  instead  of  along  the  middle 
line,  in  order  that  the  whole  armament  may  be 
fired  at  once  in  the  line  of  the  keel  as  well  as 
abeam.  The  tnrreta  and  gons  are  worked  by 
Rendel's  hydraulic  system.  Tbe  T£m£raire  is 
an  iron  and  steel-oUd   vessel,  with  barbette 


tive  action  at  a  distance  of  8,000  to  5,000  yudi 
while  they  were  entirely  ont  of  tbe  reticb  ot 
the  projectiles  from  the  forts.  The  rotsting 
turrets  of  tiie  one,  and  the  revolving  pbtfomii 
of  the  other,  also  enabled  tbem  to  bring  their 
heavy  gans  to  bear  in  different  directions  witL- 
ont  a  change  of  position.  The  strongest  of  Ibe  ( 
E^ptian  works  suffered  little  from  the  fire  ot  1 
tiie  Alexandra,  Superb,  and  Sultan,  altboa^h 
engaged  at  a  distance  of  only  600  yards,  nbile 
they  were  speedily  reduced  when  tlie  Infieii- 
bio  and  T6ai£raire  hrooght  their  guns  to  bear 
upon  them.    These  gons,  however,  were  of  the 
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Bntisb  Admiralty  has  been  engaged  Id  Dniwhi  of  wiiw 

ing  Mveral  new  vessels  for  the  navy  dar  indioud  bnw  pc 

9  past  year  sod  every  effort  is  made  to  cSTitowlfr' 

(he  latest  improTeraents  into  nee     Two  aup(M>mun) 

.  whinh  likve  been  m  conne  of  oonstrne-  Q"".  hm  to 


ChatbaTD  Dock-yards,  belong  to  widely- 
it  types.  The  Calliope,  wbich  was  be- 
October,  1881.  is  an  aDsmiored  corvette, 
ngtowhatisknowDSSclass  "0."  These 

derigned  so  mnoh  as  fighting-ahlpH  as 
role  sad  escorts,  and  for  servioe  on  for- 
itiona.  They  are  of  2,888  tons  digplaoe- 
1,300  horse-power,  and  their  dimensions 

feet  between  perpendionlsrs,  44  feet  6 
extreme  breadth,  and  21  feet  6  inches 
>f  bold.  The  transverse  frames  are  of 
itthe  bulkhead  and  skin-plating  of  steel. 
ave  steel  siiell-proof  decks  below  the 
ine  and  eitending  over  the  whole  length 
engines,  boilers,  and  magazines.  They 
ly  rigged  and  coppered,  and  provided 
rge  banker  cdpacitj  to  fit  them  for  long 
Tbey  are  good  sailers,  and  make  a 
if  18  knots  an  honr  ander  steam.  The 
B  is  intended  to  combine  oil  the  qnali- 
cnlated  to  give  to  this  class  of  vessels 
Iwst  merit.  As  compared  with  the  Can- 
garded  as  the  beet  specimen  previoosly 

it  has  the  foUowing  characteristics : 


The  Calliope  is  to  be  fitted  with  sponsons  for 
6-inoh  gnos,  projecting  beyond  the  sides  fore 
and  atl,  and  with  Whitehead  torpedoes  and  ma- 
chine gans.  The  other  vessel  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  nnder  construction  is  the  Impd- 
riense,  an  armor-clad,  swift-suling,  figbting- 
shtp.  It  is  31G  feet  long,  SI  feet  breadth,  26 
feetdranght,  7,390  tons  displacement,  and 8,000 
horse-power.  She  is  to  carry  fonr  18-toD 
guns,  mounted  in  barbettes,  and  six  e-incb  gnns 
on  the  broadside,  capable  of  penetrating  12 
inches  of  armor.  Two  of  tbe  barbettes  will  be 
boilt  across  the  middle  line  forward  and  aft, 
and  tbe  rest  abreast  of  each  other  at  the  sides 
amidships.  The  heavy  guns  are  sitnat«d  at 
twice  the  height  ont  of  water  that  they  are  in 
the  turret-ships,  and  they  can  be  fired,  three 
together,  in  any  direction— ahead,  astern,  or  on 
the  beam.  The  armor  on  the  sides  of  thecitadel 
will  be  10  inches  thick,  that  across  the  ends  9 
inches,  that  on  the  barbettes  8  inches,  while  the 
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culiar  shape  of  the  iron  beams,  which  are  to 
support  the  armored  deck  containing  the  coal 
armor,  is  what  mainly  distinguishes  the  Imp6- 
riense  from  other  ships  in  a  similar  state  of 
progress.  These  are  bent  downward  at  the 
ends,  so  that  the  sloping  contour  of  the  deck  at 
the  sides  will  cause  shots  to  glance  off.  Iler 
bunkers  will  be  able  to  store  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  1,200  tons  of  coal.  She  will  be 
brig-rigged,  aud  will  carry  a  good  spread  of 


canvas.    Under  steam  her  speed  is  expected 
be  16  knots  an  hour. 

Of  the  vessels  lately  completed  in  the  EogM 
dock-yards,  and  not  yet  put  into  service,  i\ 
most  important  are  the  double-turret  shii 
Neptune,  Dreadnaught,  and  Colossus. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of 
armored  vessels  of  the  British  navy  deagne 
for  active  service,  showing  the  class,  displ 
ment,  draught,  and  maximum  speed  of  each: 


NAME. 


Inflexible 

Dreadnaaght. 
Thunderer... . 
DeTAstation... 
Anmemnon . . 

A^ 

Monarch 

Neptune 

GolOBSUB 

Majestic 

Conqueror.. .. 
CoUiniprood . . 
Alexandra . . . . 
T6m6nilre . . . . 

Sultan 

Hercules 

Bellerophon . . 
HMriftaure .... 

Triumph 

Audacious 

Invincible  . . . . 

Iron  Duke 

Penelope 

Superb 

Shannon 


Nelson , 

Northampton.... 

Belleiale 

Orion 

Agincourt 

Minotaur 

Northumberland . 

Achilles 

"Warrior 

Blacic  Prince 

Hector , 

Valiant 

Besistance 

I>elense 

Lord  Warden 

Bepulse , 

*Polyphemu8.... 


Material. 


Partly  steel , 
Iron 


4k 
U 
«4 
U 


Steel 


Iron. 


Steel  and  Irou. 
Iron 


u 

u 
u 
u 
u 

u 
u 


Iron  and  steel  with  wood 
sheathing. 


Iron. 


u 

u 
u 

II 
u 
u 

u 


Wood 
steel . 


Claa. 


Turret-ship 

M 


U 
U 
4( 
U 
U 

u 

4» 


Barbette-ship . . . 
Broadside-ship.. 
Barbette-toweri. 
Broadside-ship . . 

44 


U 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


B«rlted  cruiser. 


Broadside-ship. 


44 

4 

4 

41 
41 
41 
4 

4i 
41 

a 

M 
44 


Torpedo  and  ram. 


MazliDaiii 

DISPLACKl 
DSAUGBT  4 

indicaUd 

hon»>pow«r. 

Dlqdaet- 

meat. 

.  8,4S8 

9,516 

^207 

9.120 

6.272 

9.190 

6.652 

9,190 

06.000 

8,490 

a6.000 

8,490 

7,&*2 

8.070 

7,993 

9,170 

a6,U00 

9.250 

a6,(K)0 

9,150 

<i4.&U0 

6,200 

a7,0(iO 

9,150 

8.615 

9,482 

T,6I6 

8,571 

8.778 

8.7^8 

8,629 

8,676 

6.812 

7,869 

4,882 

6.537 

Md6 

6,552 

4,021 

6,170 

4,882 

5.668 

4,789 

5.568 

4,708 

4,868 

7,481 

8,950 

8,870 

^890 

6,645 

7,478 

6.078 

7,652 

8,200 

4,788 

2.829 

5,070 

6,917 

10,230 

6,702 

10,280 

6,.%58 

10,548 

4,9n 

9,984 

6.267 

9,281 

^772 

9,8<iO 

8,256 

6,455 

8,848 

6.485 

2,829 

6,800 

2,848 

6,077 

6,706 

7.^89 

8,847 

6,010 

05,500 

2,640 

MaziiBBB 
dma^t 

Ft  In. 
28     0 

84  6 
26  6 
26  6 
24    0 

24  0 

25  9 

25  3 

26  8 
26    8 

24  0 
26    8 

26  8 

27  4 
26  Idi 
26    £i 
26    8 

25  7 

25  8 
S3  0 
21  6 
21  6 
IT  41 

28  0 
88  4 

85  1 

85  8 

19  5 

26  10 

86  6 

86  10 

87  9 
i7  6 
87  8 

27  8 
25  8 

85  6 

86  11 
86  1 
27  9 
85  10 

20  6 


14-74 
14S1 
1840 
18- >4 
a18  M 
alSM 

wm 

14  21 
al4M 

aum 

alS-W 


14-91 
U& 
14-!l 

14  • 
14(6 

is:* 

1411 

15  81 
14H 
18  S5 

i2-:i 
i8-;» 

12  8Jf 

U& 

I81i- 

12». 

1144 

18  T» 

1441 

14-18 

181? 

14« 

13« 

1284 

12M 

11-40 

11» 

1S4J 

112S 

ai:-u« 


a  Estimated. 


Besides  these  are  the  following,  intended  for  harhor-defense : 


NAME. 


Glatton 

Hotspur 

Rupert 

Prince  Albert 

Cyclops 

Oorgron 

Hecate 

Hydra 

Scorpion 

Wivem 

Viper 

Vixen 

Abyssinia.... 

Mogdala 

Cerberus 


Material. 


Claaa. 


Iron Turret 

Turret  and  ram. 


u 
u 

<4 

44 


U 


Turret.. 


44 
44 
U 
U 
44 


"  Gunboat. 

Composite I      ** 

Iron Turret. . . 


44 

u 


u 


DIBPLACTEMKNT   AKD 

Maxlmom 

DKAUGHT 

ox  nUAL. 

indicated 

1 

bona-powar. 

Dbplaea- 

MazteBOB 

mant. 

draagkt. 

FL    Ip. 

2.868 

8,S(K) 

19    Ti 

8,497 

4,9S0 

80    2 

4,685 

^1^2 

22  10 

2.121 

3.809 

20    0 

1,660 

8,100 

15    6 

1,669 

8,311 

16    0 

1,755 

8,*  59 

15    6 

1,472 

8.144 

15    Sk 

1,455 

2,6'-0 

16    4 

1,446 

2,602 

16    1      1 

696 

1,180 

11  10 

65S 

1.189 

11  11 

949 

2.816 

14    8 

1,486 

8.997 

14    8 

1,869 

2,920 

14    2i 

gftA 


12  10 
11«J 

la.** 

112« 
11 -(H 
lllS 
10«« 
11» 
lOM 

9  06 

9W 

10  f6 

9T5 
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^  Britain  has  also  a  large  fleet  of  anarmored  vessels  of  varioas  classes,  sorae  of  them  quite 
Ld  powerful.    The  following  list  is  compiled  from  official  reports  of  steam  trials : 


HAME. 


MateriaL 


Iron  sbMthed  with  wood, 

44  44 

Iron  cased  with  wood 


44 
U 
44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
it 
44 


•     •     •     ■ 


Steel. 


44 


Steel  and  iron  cued  with 
wood. 

44  44 


44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 


Cknnpoelte. 


ih. 


44 
44 
44 
44 
»« 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
k4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
(4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


CIms. 


Frigate. 


44 

Corrette. 


4. 
44 


Diftpatch. 

•  4 

Corvette. 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Twin  screw  corvette. 
Corvette 


44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Sloop  of  war. 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4t 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


MAxinram 

indicated 

liorM-'powar. 


7.4T7 
7,861 
6.M1 
5,293 
2.490 
5.109 
4.964 
4;W0 
4,181 
7,.Vi6 
7,534 
2,611 

2,400 

2,800 

2,8S7 

2,074 

2.541 

2,020 

a2,800 

a2,800 

2,187 

1,972 

1.994 

2,005 

2,170 

1,^8S 

1,056 

719 

1,123 

951 

972 

900 

797 

1,0-20 

946 

786 

1,006 

1,107 

900 

915 

8S4 

886 

1,011 

8:^8 

975 


DIBPLACKMEMT   AND  | 

DRAUOUT 

ON  TRIAL. 

menu 

Drku^bt. 
Ft.    In. 

6.922 

26    7i 

5,828 

24    7 

5,285 

25    2 

8,888 

23    4 

8,681 

23    0 

4,228 

28    6 

8,462 

32    7 

8,080 

21    6 

8,(«:j 

21    8f 

8,290 

20    6 

8,290 

20    6 

1,922 

17    0 

3.898 

19    0 

2,880 

18  IS^ 

2.427 

19    8 

1,980 

17    0 

1,980 

17    0 

2,781 

20    9 

2,380 

18    6 

2,8S0 

18    6 

2,098 

19    0 

2,119 

18  10 

2,195 

19    3 

1,978 

18    2 

1,686 

16    8 

2,126 

IS  10 

SCO 

14    6 

978 

15    0 

804 

14    4 

1,131 

15    4 

1,181 

15  10 

1.180 

15    9 

1,094 

15    6 

884 

14    7 

980 

15    0 

1,2<10 

14    6 

1,142 

15    8 

1,150 

15  10 

1,187 

15    9 

926 

18  11 

981 

13  10 

925 

14    1 

949 

14    0 

918 

14    0 

949 

14    0 

Maxlmam 
•p«cd. 


Knots. 

16-45 

16-51 

15*15 

14-89 

12-07 

14-71 

14  5'J 

1513 

15- 08 

18-68 

18-87 

18-95 

12-96 
18-II0 
12-79 
18-^ 
18-58 
12-30 

al8-00 

alS-OO 
12-58 
12 -6* 
12-83 
18-20 
18-67 
12  2S 
12-24 
10-20 

all'(K) 
11-81 
11  47 
1100 
10-85 

oll-OO 
ll'SS 
10-25 
11-5-2 
11-58 
11-00 
10-68 

10-95 
11-80 
10-51 
1100 


a  EsUoiated. 


Fbenoh  Navy. — ^The  French  Govern- 
as  heen  paying  renewed  attention  to 
Iding  up  of  its  naval  strength,  which 
lewhat  declined  since  1870.  Its  efforts, 
began  soon  after  the  report  of  Admiral 
taignac,  in  1875,  on  the  inefficient  con- 
f  the  naval  defenses.  Since  that  time 
c-yards  at  Brest,Oherbonrg,Lorient,  and 
have  been  busy,  but  the  navy  has  not 
ined  the  strength  it  had  in  1867-68, 
he  Maranis  de  Chasselonp-Laobat  had 
;  it  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
beginning  of  this  year  it  consisted  of 
three  ironclads  of  the  first  class  {hdti- 
9  combat),  ten  of  the  second  class,  avail- 
y  for  defensive  warfare,  and  six  of  the 
18S,  or  gardes-cotes  cuirasses,  for  the  de- 
t  the  seaboard.  There  were  also  264 
red  screw-steamers,  62  paddle-steamers, 
I  sailing-vesseK  Many  of  these  ships, 
r,  were  only  effective  on  paper.  Thus, 
marmored  screw-steamers,  more  than 
re  not  on  active  service,  being  either 


stripped  of  their  guns  or  on  the  reserve  list. 
Only  two  of  the  29  ships-of-the-line  of  this 
class,  the  Louis  XIV,  480  horse-power,  with 
116  guns,  and  the  Jean  Bart,  400  horse-power, 
with  66  guns,  were  afloat  last  year.  Again, 
16  out  of  the  23  first-class  ironclads  are  of  an- 
tiquated construction,  with  plates  not  exceed- 
ing 7i  inches  in  thickness  at  the  water-line, 
and  most  of  them  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  active  list  in  1885. 

Six  new  ironclads  of  the  first  class,  five  of 
the  second,  and  one  of  the  third  have  been 
completed  during  the  year,  and  six  others  of 
different  sizes  are  in  process  of  construction. 
Of  these  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the  For- 
midable, at  Lorient,  and  the  Amiral  Baudin, 
at  Brest,  monster  ironclads  of  11,300  tons, 
and  armored  at  the  sides  with  plates  of  18  to 
25  inches  thickness.  The  three  most  powerful 
of  the  completed  ironclads  of  the  French 
navy  are  the  turret-ships  Devastation  and 
Foudroyante,  and  the  Amiral  Duperr6.  They 
were  designed  nearly  on  the  same  lines,  are  812 
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feet  in  length,  and  conBtracted  mainly  of  steel. 
The  first-named  two  have  plates  of  14  inches, 
and  moant  six  guns  each,  that  is,  four  of  88  tons 
and  two  of  25  tons;  their  indicated  horse- 
power is  4,200,  and  their  displacement  9,600 
tons.  The  Amiral  Daperr6  has  12-inch  plates, 
and  foar  38-ton  guns.  Next  in  order  come  the 
six  new  ironclads,  the  Temp6te,  Tonnenr,  Ful- 
minant, Furieux,  Vengeur,  and  Tonnant,  with 
ll^inch  plates,  and  two  38-ton  guns  apiece. 
In  all  of  them  horizontal  steel  armor  is  used  of 
sufficient  strength  to  make  the  decks  bomb- 
proof, and  the  guns  are  mounted  en  barbette 
— i.  e.,  on  swivels,  so  as  to  be  aimed  in  any 
direction.  The  horse-power  of  the  first  three 
new  ships  is  4,200,  and  the  displacement  5,495 
tons ;  in  the  remaining  three  the  horse-power 
is  3,800,  and  the  tonnage  4,452.  Not  much 
inferior  to  these  nine  first-class  ironclads  are 
the  Redoutable,  8,658  tons,  6,000  horse-power, 
six  guns,  and  9-inoh  plates;  and  the  Trident, 


Friedland,  and  Colbert,  which  have  all  8Hocb 
plates,  are  of  8,164  tons  burden,  and  carrj  10 
guns  apiece — viz.,  eight  of  24  tons  and  two  of 
12  or  18  tons.  The  second-class  ironclada, 
now  fifteen  in  number,  have  all  6-inch  plate& 
The  newest  .carry  four  12-ton  guns,  the  older 
ones  have  four  7-ton  guns  and  four  of  5  tou 
The  tonnage  of  all  the  fifteen  ships  is  the 
same,  8,445,  but  the  horse-power  varies  be- 
tween 3,968  in  the  new-built  Victoriense  and 
1,987  in  the  Bayard,  Dngnesclin,  TurenDe,8iid 
Vauban,  also  new-built.  At  the  head  uf  tbe 
seven  coast-guard  ironclads  stands  the  In- 
domptable,  of  600  tons,  with  10-inch  plate§^ 
and  two  88-ton  guns ;  the  thickness  of  tbe 
armor-plates  in  the  otliers  varies  between  9 
inches  and  5^  inches. 

The  following  list,  made  up  from  tbe  liixA 
official  sources,  contains  the  names  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  armored  vessels  in  actual  serrios 
in  the  French  navy : 


NAME  AND  CLASS  OF 
VESSEL. 


BsA-GonvQ  Cruibkbs. 

Amiral  Duperr^ 

Devastation 

Foudroyante 

Bedoutabte 

Friedland 

Richelieu 

Trident 

Colbert 

Amiral  Baadin 

Formidable 

Dugnesclln 

Bayard 

Turenne 

Yauban 

Triomphante 

Vlctorlouse 

La  Gallisonldre 

Buffireo 

Ocean 

Marengo 

Bolferino 

Flandre 

Oaaloise 

Ouyenne 

Magnanime 

Provence  

Bevanche 

Bavoie 

Burveillante 

Yaleureuse. 

Gloire 

Heroine 

Couronne  

Alma 

Armtde 

Atalante 

Belliqueuse 

Jeanne  d' Arc 

Montcnim 

Beine  Blanche 

Thetis 

7  c'last-defenders,  Ist class. 

8  coast-defenders,  2d  class.. 

5  coast-defenders,  8d  class. . 


24-6 

16 

14 

8-66 
6  66 


6- 
8- 
22 

•  •  • 

10 


66 
66 


6 
6 
6 

P 

H 

b 
6 
G 
b 
6 
fi 
5 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
18 

11» 
6  to  9 


.9    . 

r 

-8^ 

10,822 

14-6 

9,454 

•  •  •  • 

9,4M 

•  •  •  • 

8,661 

14 

6,684 

14 

8,651 

18 

8,18;J 

14-6 

8,188 

•  •  •  • 

14 

•  •  •  • 

ii%9 

•  •  •  • 

14 

6,789 

•  •  •  • 

6,789 

•  ■  •  « 

6,7S9 

•  •  •  • 

4,188 

18 

4,074 

IS 

4,088 

18 

7,480 

13 

7,244 

18 

7,244 

18 

6,6sS9 

18 

6,618 

14 

6,618 

14 

^618 

14 

6,618 

14 

6.618 

14 

6,618 

14 

6.618 

14 

^618 

14 

6,618 

14 

6,442 

18 

6,618 

14 

6,700 

12 

8,617 

11-8 

8,617 

11-8 

8,617 

11-8 

8,617 

11-8 

8,617 

11-8 

8,617 

11-8 

8,617 

11-8 

8,617 

11-8 

6.492 

14 

4,468 

10 

(  8,190 

11-8) 

i     to 

to    V 

1  8,648 

18     » 

AraMment  t  nmnber  and  dMcrlptloa  «f 
gvtu  (all  iMMMh-loadlng  rifl«). 


14  18i-inch  and  14  6(-inch 

4  12i-inch,4  10^-inch,  and  8  6|-inch. 

4t  t4  i4 

8  lOi^-inch  and  6  &}-inch 

810i-inchand  86i-inrh 

6  lOi-inch,  2  5i-inch,  and  6  9f-inch. . 
8  lOi-inch,  4  6i-inch,  and  2  9i-inch. . 
8  lOi-inch,  6  5^inch,  and  1  Di-inch. . 

8  100-ton  guns 

do  

4  9i-inch,  1  7iinch,  and  6  6|-inch.. . 

u  a  to 

tt  u  u 

14  t(  44  " 

6  9f-inch,  8  7|~inch,  and  6  r|~tnch.. . 
6  9|-inch,  1  7i-liich,  and  6  6i-inch.. . 

6  9|-inch 

4  lOi-inch  and  4  9i-inch 

4  lO^lnch  and  4  7iinch. 

44  4k 

B2C|-inch. .*.*.*.'.'.*.'.*!!.". 

8 12-ton  and  4  7-ton 

44  44 

**  "  *   **.!!**** 

44  »»  !!!!!!!.*!!!!!.. 

u  44  !!'.]!!!!!!*.!!.. 

u  44  *'*!!!.'!...!... 

U  44  *  * 

U  44 

14  44 

86  6-81nch .* 

8  12-ton  and  4  7-ton 

2  12-ton  and  10  7-ton 

67-ton 

44 

44  - 

44  ^1 ^ .^ 

U 
44 
44 
44 

2  12f-inch  and  4*4i'lnch. .'.'.'.'.'..'. '. . '. 
2  10|-inch  and  4  4|-inch 

1  or2  O^inoh 


Iron  and  steel,  ram,  ship-rifl|<L 


14 
44 


U 

h 


Iron  ram,  ftall  saH-power. 


u 


Bnildlnip. 


Iron  and  steel,  ram. 
Full  sail-power. 


Wood  hull,  ram,  fhU  ssfl-povs 

U  t»  t* 


44 
44 
44 


|4 

44 


44 

U 


u 

44 

14 


14 
U 


Iron  bun,  ram,  ftill  ssO-power. 


44 


Wooden  hull,  full  saS-pova- 


44 


44 


Iron  and  steel,  three  now  boDt 
Iron  and  steeL 

Single  revolving  turret 


The  French  navy  also  contains  twenty-six  of  ahout  1,200  tons,  and  some  sixty-five  gun 

unarmored  cruisers  of  various  sizes  and  mod-  hoats,  with  ram  bow,  wooden  hulls,  and  fal 

els,  from  the  6,d50-ton  frigates  Duquesne  and  sail-power.     The  general  service  fleet  consist 

Tourville  to  the  old  type  of  sailing-corvettes  of  9  ships-of-the-line,  6  frigates,  21  sloops  € 
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rar,  11  ganboats,  42  transports,  aud  a  num- 
^ra  of  smaller  vessels.  The  Daquesne  and 
Citarville  were  launched  in  1876,  and  each 
^arricjs  27  gans  and  has  a  calculated  speed  of 
L7  knots.  Among  the  130  screw-steamers 
prhich  are  really  available  out  of  a  paper  total 
3t  264,  are  58  gunboats  and  35  transports  or 
bx>op-sliips ;  among  the  62  paddle-steamers  are 
il  frigates,  7  cutters,  and  44  dispatch-boats. 
Of  the  113  sailing- vessels,  the  greater  number 
mxe  employed  as  garde-peelies  on  the  fisheries 
uear  the  coasts  of  France.  In  addition  to  the 
Bliips  above  enumerated,  the  following  are  now 


on  the  stocks :  The  Kaiman,  at  Toulon ;  the 
Terrible,  at  Brest;  and  the  Requin,  at  Bor- 
deaux. All  these  are  armored  and  have  fixed 
turrets,  the  guns  being  mounted  on  swivels. 
They  are  each  of  7,168  tons  displacement,  and 
are  protected  at  the  water-line  by  compound 
armor  50  centimetres  thick  at  the  top  and 
diminishing  to  40  centimetres. 

German  Nayy. — ^No  notable  additions  have 
been  lately  made  to  the  strength  of  the  German 
navy.  It  contains  several  moderately  heavy 
armored  vessels,  equipped  with  Krupp  guns. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  armored  ships : 


KAME  or  VBSIL. 


Dratschlaod 

BI«ehsCT 

Bialern 

Wfirtambav 

Bbd«i...T: 

Pk«QS8ea 

V^iedrlch  dcrOrosae 

Kteig  WUbelm 

I^tei  Priedrfch  Karl. 

KroBprtfix 

OaoM 

Ajnrinln 

PHu  AdAlbort 

Chamilecni 

Weepe 

VipriT. 

U&» 

Kleoe , 

Boorpton 

lUUsk 

a.J.K.aodL 


I 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
2U 

9-2 

9't 

8 

5 

& 

6*2 

4-5 

4T 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


7,560 

14-5 

7»fifl0 

14-5 

7,185 

14 

7,185 

14 

7,185 

14 

7,185 

•  •  •  • 

«,74S 

14 

6,558 

14 

9,602 

14-7 

6,S19 

18-5 

5,998 

14-8 

8,497 

12 

1,558 

10-5 

1,456 

95 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

9 

t    Bombar  vid 


of 


8  lOi-inch  and  1  Si-inch  Krapp. . . . 

•  •  •  • 

610^1nch  gnns 

186-ton  ami4  18-ton 

a  u 

M  U 

4  lOf-tneh,  2  6'7-lnch,'iuKl  4  S-lneb.! 

ki  u  u 

18  9^inch  and  5  Scinch  gons 

16  Si-lneh  guns 

8  8}^-lnch  gnna 

4  Scinch  gona 

1  8^inch  gnn  and  2  6*7  inch  gnna. . 
184i-ton(12inch)ffan 

M  t4 

U  U 

u  u  *'* 

M  U 

44  M 

U  ti 

u  u 


Bam  bow,  ftill  sail-power. 
Kambow. 

u 
t« 

44 

Tnrret-Bhip. 

Broadalde-ship,  ftill  sail-power. 


Corrette,  ftill  sail-power. 

Coast  defender. 

t. 

4i 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 

U 
U 


The  nnarmored  yessels  of  the  German  navy    which  there  is  a  general  service  fleet  of  26  cor- 
fere  named  in  the  list  which  follows,  besides    vettes  and  gunboats : 


MODERN  ITNARMORED  SHIPS  OP  GERMANY. 


NAME  OF  VESSEL. 


^::::::::::::::: 

Blfteber.  .'.'.*.'!!*.*.  !!!!.'!.* 

SCoecb 

Moltke 

Qreisenao  and  Stein 

Robenaollem. 

BiadC 

tyklop 

OUer.:. 

Vif 

Hyiae  and  litis! .' 

^  Tessels  now  building. 


fj 

1  J 

1 

\i 

8,868 

14 

8.868 

14 

2,460 

15 

2,460 

15 

2,460 

15 

2,460 

15 

2,866 

•  ■ 

1,697 

16 

412 

•  • 

8 

129 

8 

470 

•  • 

470 

•  • 

2.169 

•  • 

t  ambar  mA  dMcriplloo  of 
(Erapp). 


12  6-7-inch 

gnns 

u 

16  67-fnch 

gnns 

44 

, 

U 

u 

4  guns 

• 

8  guns 

4  gnns 

»» 

Iron  corTette,doable  deck,  ftdl  sail-power. 


u 

44 


44 
44 


Building. 

Iron,  dispatch  vessel. 

Building. 

Onnboat. 


Building. 

Single-decked  corvette,  fhll  sail-power. 


Navy  of  Itaxt. — Italy  has  two  of  the  heavi- 
est armored  war-ships  afloat,  in  the  Dnilio  and 
Dandolo,  which  have  each  a  displacement  of 
10,401   tons  and  over  21  ^  inches  of  armor. 
rhey  each  carry  four  100-ton  guns  and  have  a 
maximum  speed  of  15  knots  an  hour.   The  two 
resselfl  cost  about  $7,000,000.    Two  others  of 
Btill  greater  dimensions,   the  Italia  and  the 


Lepanto,  are  in  course  of  construction.  In 
the  construction  of  the  Duilio  and  the  Dan- 
dolo,  which  were  double-screw  turret-ships  of 
the  Monitor  type,  each  carrying  four  100-ton 
guns  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  manufacture, 
mounted  in  two  turrets,  the  Itolian  navy  con- 
siderably surpassed  anjrthing  yet  supplied  to 
the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain.     But  the 
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Italia  und  tbe  Lepanto,  apparently,  are  very 
much  more  formidable,  their  dimensions  being 
as  follow  :  Length,  122  metres  (or  403  feet); 
greatest  breadth,  not  reckoning  tlie  armor,  22 
metres  28  centimetres  (TS-11  feel) ;  height  at 
the  middle  section,  15  metres  20  centimetres 
(40  feet  5  inches);  medinm  depth  of  immer- 
sion, 8  metres  48  centimetrea  (27-81  feet);  ton- 
nage, about  16,000.  The  Lepanto  will  have 
four  100-ton  guns  in  a  central  armored  redoubt, 
and  eighteen  4i-tou  guns  in  the  battery.  There 
are  two  screws,  each  moved  by  two  engines 
and  three  cvlinderit  on  the  Penn  system, 
twenty'idi  boilers,  and  sis  funoets.  The  indi- 
cated horse-power  is  18,000;  the  expected 
speed  is  seventeen  miles.  There  are  only  two 
maats,  which  serve  for  wgnaling.  Side-armor 
being  altogether  abolished,  the  system  of  de- 


fense consists  in  the  oellnlar  deck  of  the  fin 
battery,  the  armor  of  the  main  deck,  the  art 
casing  of  the  funnels  and  passages  for  pnijw 
tiles,  and  the  armor  of  the  redonbt  contaioiq 
the  four  cannon.  The  Lepanto  is  22  mctra 
(72-16  feet)  longer  than  the  Dnilio  and  Duid» 
lo,  and  will  have  4,000  more  tonnage,  sbool 
8,000  extra  horse-power,  and  a  covered  batuq 
of  eighteen  cannon,  which  the  ahove-nsmej 
ships  have  not.  The  Lepanto  will  tberefon 
be  mach  more  powertu].  As  much  as  poai- 
ble,  she  will  preserve  the  type  of  a  fngil4 
differing  here  also  from  the  Dandolo  and  Dui 
lio.  She  will  coat  about  twenty-fonr  millid 
franca.  The  time  fixed  for  tannchiug  her  if 
March  17,  1888.  The  following  is  a  list  « 
description  of  the  other  armored  vessels  of  lb 
Italian  navy : 


NIUE. 

a™. 

■S" 

^. 

._-.         j        ^ 
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MSO 

s 
Ii 

2.100 

18 

is 

10 

1  iS-ton  uid  6  IS-bm  Koni 

crqtser,  toll  uUponr. 

«19-t™uidil»-Wiipiii» 

FnUi^l-power. 

Full  MJl-poiTH. 

«  iS-tuo  pina  iuid  i  »-toii  gan 

In  the  Donstmction  of  the  Lepanto,  the  o1>  corvettes,  20  gnnboata,  10  dispntcb-veswlt. 

ject  was  to  make  a  ship  sufficiently  power-  ecrew-tranaports,   and  a  number  of   smalli 

inl  for  oflensive  as  well  as  defensive  opera-  vessels. 

tiona,  and  possessing  greater  speed  than  any  Navt  of  Spaik. — The  armored  abips  of  tl 

other  vessel.  Spanish  navy  are  included  in  the  foUowii 

Italy  has  an  unarmored  fleet  of  3  frigates,  7  Ust : 
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OF  VSSSXL. 


ifiex. 


TetuAD 


^ 

S 

I. 

O  M 

•r 

II 

1-9 

ll 

18 

5 

7,058 

H 

T,000 

4» 

•  •  •  • 

4* 

■  ■  •  • 

6 

•  •  •  « 

6,800 

H 

8,650 

H 

8,650 

H 

8,650 

4 

600 

4 

515 

Annamont :  nambar  and  dMcrtptlMi  of 
gtuu  (all  rifltd). 


6  IS-ton,  8  9-ton,  and  16  7-ton 

4  12-ton,  8  9-ton,  and  12  7-ton 

4  11-inch,  2  Scinch,  and  14  7i-inch 

2  IS-toD,  5  9-ton,  and  10  7-too 

4  9-inch  and  2  d-inch 

2  18-ton,  5  9-ton,  and  10  7-ton 

8  guns 

1  6|-incii  and  4  4f-lnch. ........... 

1  6t-inch  and  2  4|-inch.  


Baoarla. 


Broadside  battery,  mm   bow, 

ship-rigged. 
Full  Bui-power. 


tk 


Being  built. 


Monitor. 


has  a  small  anarmored  fleet  of  large- 
iels,  but  many  small  gunboats  for  the 
of  her  colonies — in  all,  9  frigates,  20 
8,  and  75  ganboats. 

OF  Russia. — The  Rassian  navy  con- 
armored  and  10  unarmored  ships,  be- 
general  service  fleet  of  2  frigates,  18 
8,  and  56  gunboats.     The  unarmored 


vessels  include  four  American-built  ships,  the 
Europe,  3,000  tons,  the  Asia,  2,650,  the  Africa, 
2,580,  and  the  Zabiaca,  1,200  tons,  armed  with 
four  and  six  inch  guns  and  making  a  speed 
under  full  sail-power  of  12  to  14  knots.  The 
remainder  are  Russian-built  cruisers  of  1,334 
tons.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  armored 
vessels  of  Russia : 


OF  VESSEL. 


irezt. 


dinburgh. 
Imiral.... 


irski 

■ski .. 

Kcareff 

Tuig 

Bhitchagaff. 
>inadAff. . . . 


eAa. 


ral  Popoff.., 


TUckiMM 

Diaplaeo- 

of  armor,  in 

iMnt,  In 

ioebaa. 

toas. 

1 

14 

9,510 

12 

8,800 

6 

4,48S 

6 

4,433 

H 

6,200 

H 

6,200 

H 

4,500 

5}to6 

8,700 

5|to6 

8,700 

6 

8,700 

6 

8,700 

4* 

8,800 

H 

8.800 

6 

8,300 

41 

1,655 

H 

1,665 

4* 

1,655 

4» 

1,656 

4* 

lA'«i 

4* 

1,555 

4* 

1,555 

41 

1.655 

4* 

1,655 

4» 

1.6W 

4* 

1,8!«0 

5 

1,885 

5 

1,885 

11 

2,490 

18 

8,560 

Armamefit. 


4  12-inch  40-ton  guns. 
4  11 -inch  28-ton  guns. 
4  8-inch  26-ton  guns.. 


16  8-Inch  9-ton  guns. . 
20  8-inch  9-ton  guns. . 
10  8-inch  9-t«»n  guns. . 
6  9-inch  l^f-ton  guns.. 
8 11-inch  27i-ton  guns. 
2 11-ioch  27i-ton  guns. 

26  8-inch  guns 

16  8-inch  guns 

26  8-inch  guns 

2  9-inch  14|-ton  guns. . 


u 

M 
»( 

tt 
*» 

M 
U 


M 

4» 
%i 
14 


4  9-lnch  14iton  guns.. 
4 11 -inch  2Tf-ton  guns. 
2 1  l-inch  27i-ton  guns . 


u 


2  12-inch  40-ton  guns. 


Braarki. 


Full  sail-power. 

u 


u 


Wooden  hull,  ram  bow,  ftill  sail-power. 
Iron  hull,  ram  bow,  ftill  sail-power. 


Full  sail-power. 

M 


Single-turret  monlt<Mr. 


u 

i4 
fa 
44 
44 
44 


U 

* 

u 


DouMe-turret  monitor. 

44  44 

44  44 

Circuhu*  monitor. 

44  44 


astest  of  these  are  capable  of  making  Navy  of  Austria. — Austria  has  a  navy  of 
I  an  hour,  and  the  speed  of  the  lighter  fair  power,  as  appears  from  the  following  list 
I  to  7  knots.  of  her  armored  ships  of  war : 


OF  VESSEL. 


Albrecht.. 
d*  Austria! 


•n. 


FenUnand  Max. 


ThkkMM 

Tmu 

SpMd, 

of  armor, 

dliplac*- 

in  knoU, 

ia  lach«. 

maot. 

per  hour. 

14-6 

7,890 

14 

H 

7,060 

14 

^ 

6,080 

13 

8-8 

6,940 

13 

6* 

6,810 

12 

4i 

8.550 

8-5 

4i 

8,550 

8-5 

41 

8,650 

8-6 

6 

6,140 

10-8 

6 

^140 

10-8 

4f 

8,110 

7 

1-9 

810 

6  6 

1-6 

810 

6-6 

Annamat. 


611-inch  Krupp 

8  10-inch  Krupp 

12  9|inch  Krupp 

8  10-inch  Krupp 

10  9-inch  Armstrong. 
12  7-lnch  Armstrong. 


Ramarki. 


Line-of-battle  cruiser,  barlc-rlgged. 
Line-of-battle  cruiser,  ship-rigged. 


44 


44 


44 


44  44  4> 

Line-of-battle  cruiser,  ram,  ship-rigged. 


(4 


4* 
44 


44 

44 


44 
44 


14  8'27-inch  Elmpp |  Line-of-battle  cruiser,  ship-rigged. 

44  41  :  44  44  4t 


10  7-inoh  Armstrong. 
2  5-9-inch  Krupp 


Ordinary  station  service,  ship-rigged. 
River  monitor. 

44  4. 
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Navy  op  Tubket. — Turkey  has  16  armored  the-line,  5  frigates,  7  corvettes,  14  gunboi 
vessels  besides  1  ironclad  monitor  and  3  river  and  44  transports  and  smaUer  vessels.  1 
gunboats,  and  an  unarmored  fleet  of  1  sbip-of-    following  is  a  list  of  the  armored  ships: 


NAME  OF  VESSEL. 


Mesoodiyeh 

Moosretiyeh 

Aziziyeh 

Osmantyeh 

Orkaniyeh 

Manuondtyeh 

AMor-i-tevflk 

Feth-l-Bolend 

Mookademi  Khaln 

Avni  lUah 

Mooylni  Zaffer 

Idjiallveh 

Ne4J-im-shefket . . 
Assar-l-shefket . . . 
Haflz-i-Bahmui . . . 


Thidmcn 

Ditplaot- 

Mazlnmin 

spMd, 
in  ItnoU, 
per  boor. 

of  annor, 
la  iodiM. 

ment,  ia 
ton*. 

12 

8,994 

18-74 

10 

7,900 

18 

&} 

«,4<K) 

12 

5^ 

«,400 

12 

^ 

6,400 

12 

6.400 

12 

8 

6.687 

12 

9 

2,719 

14 

9 

2,719 

14 

6 

2^14 

12 

6 

2,814 

18 

....•••• 

2.800 

11 

2,800 

11-6 

2,800 

11 

li 

2,800 

12 

▲nnunent  t  number  tad  docrlp- 
Uon  of  (uni  (nil  ridod). 


12  18-ton  and  8  6|-ton  gmns 
10  12-ton  and  2  C^-ton  guns 
1 12-ton  and  16  c|-ton  guns 

U  U  to 

U  U  M 

«»  U  tt 

8 12-ton  guns 

4  12-lou  guns 

M  «4 

M  U 

44  t4 

2  12-ton  and  2  6i-ton  gans.. 
6  9-ton  guns. 

44  U 

5  9-ton  and  2  4- ton  guns. . . , 


Rmxb  bow,  8blp>rigged. 
Run  bow,  bark-riggvd. 

44  4* 

44  44 

44  U 

Full  saU-power. 

44  M 

44  4* 

Bam  bow,  ftill  laU-povft. 
Fun  sail -power. 


Navy  of  HoiXAim. — The  Dutch  navy  con- 
tains 20  armored  ships  of  war  ranging  from 
1,500  to  5,200  tons  displacement,  besides  six 
lighter  ironclad  rams  and  gunboats,  and  an 
unarmored  fleet  of  1  frigate,  81  corvettes,  81 


small  gunboats,  18  side- wheel  steamers,  and 
torpedo-boats.  The  following  is  a  list  and 
scription  of  the  heavier  armored  vessels  of  E 
lana ;  the  unarmored  fleet  is  composed  of  \ 
sels  of  her  former  navy : 


NAME  OF  VESSEI. 


Konlng  der  Nederlanden 

Prins  Hendrik  der  Nederlanden. 

Guinea 

Buffel 

Schorpioen 

Stier 

Cerberus 

Bloedhond 

Ueiligerlee 

KrokodU 

TIJger 

Adder. 

Haal 

Hyena 

Panther 

Wesp 


hi 

s 

^1 
J  J 

u 

11' 
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8 

^20l 

H 

8,822 

6 

2,840 

6 

2,168 

6 

8,141 

6 

2,086 

6k 

1,606 

H 

1,606 

H 

1,606 

H 

1,606 

H 

1,892 

H 

1,641 

r* 

1,641 

5* 

1,641 

5* 

1,641 

5* 

1,641 

AntinaMnt. 


4   11-inch  Armstrong  and  4  4f-inch 

Kruppguns 

4  9-incli  Armstrong , 

2  9-inch  Armstrong 

44  t4 

U  44 

U  tt 

U  44 

U  44 

U  U 

U  44 

44  4. 

u  a  ^      ' 

u  u 

4t  u  *!!    . 

U  14 

44  44 


Bam  bow  fbr  graersl  sorl 

44  44 

Bam  bow  tor  eoast-defesn 


44 


4t 


(4 


b 
44 


The  speed  of  those  of  2,000  tons  and  upward  armored  vessels  and  an  unarmored  fleet 

is  about  12  knots  an  hour,  and  of  the  Ughter  frigates,  9  corvettes,  and  12  gunboats,  w 

vessels  about  8  knots.  is  suflicient  for  immediate  d^ense.    The 

Navy  of  Denmark. — Denmark  possesses  7  mored  ships  are  the  foUowing : 


NAME. 


Helgoland... 

Odin 

Denmark . . . . 
Peder  Skram 

Oorm 

Lendermen . . 
BolfoKrake. 


e  g 

J! 

1  J 

}l 

Js 

& 

12 

6,266 

8 

8,086 

4* 

4,664 

4* 

8,821 

8 

2,808 

H 

2,044 

4i 

1,828 

AmnnMnt. 


1 12-inch,  4  lO^inch,  and  6  6-inch  guns. 

4 10-inch  guns 

12  8-inch  and  12  6-inch  guns 

6  8-inch  and  12  6-inch  guns 

2  10-tnch  guns 

2  9-inch  guns 

8  8-lnch  guns 


Broadside,  ftill  sall-powa 
Frigate,  fbll  sail-power. 


44 
•  4 


Corrette,  ftaU  sall-powar. 


CONSTEUOTION  OF  GUNS  :  ENGLISH  MeTHOD. — 

There  has  been  for  some  years  an  almost  con- 
tinuous revolution  goiug  on  in  the  construction 
of  heavy  orduance  to  be  used  on  board  ships 
of  war.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  most  effective  type  of  gun  for  fleets 


and  forts  is  a  breech-loading  rifled  cann 
steel,  firing  projectiles  of  moderate  size 
great  velocity.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
vailing  type  was  the  muzzle-loading,  sm 
bore,  cast-iron  weapon  of  enormous  ca 
The  largest  of  these  attained  a  diameter  of 
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cf  twenty  inches  or  more.  Enpland  began  developing  an  energy  of  10,890  foot-tons.  The 
arming  her  fleets  and  fortresses  with  rifled  can-  prevailing  manner  of  construction  is  to  cut  off 
i3on  in  1858.  A  system  of  breecb-loading  was  the  base  of  the  breech  from  an  iron  body,  in- 
adopted  at  the  same  time,  but  so  many  acci-  sert  a  steel  lining  as  far  as  the  trunnions,  and 
<5eDts  occurred  in  the  working  of  the  guns  that  shrink  hoops  of  steel  around  the  exterior ;  but 
'^e  system  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  navy,  and,  experiments  with  all-steel  guns  have  been  go- 
After  a  long  investigation  and  competitive  tri-  ing  on  for  some  time. 

^9,  both  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  deter-  Itauan  Obdnanoe.  —  The  standard  naval 
Knined  to  return  to  muzzle-loading  ordnance,  ordnance  of  Italy  is  the  Armstrong  mozzle- 
7hat  system  has  continued  to  prevail  until  loader,  though  there  are  some  batteries  of 
"^rithin  a  year  or  two ;  but  another  change  of  French  breech-loaders.  The  newly  ordered 
opinion  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  generally  ad-  100-ton  guns  are  to  be  breech-loading,  with 
ccitted  that  there  must  be  a  rearmament  of  the  Armstrong  mechanism  for  closing  the 
Ue  British  navy  and  forts  with  breech-loaders,  breech.  These  are  the  largest  afloat,  being  32 
The  great  steel-clad  vessels  of  the  present  Eng-  feet  long,  having  a  caliber  of  17  inches,  and 
li^h  fleet  are  armed  with  muzzle-loaders,  some  weighing  222,800  pounds  each.  The  projec- 
of  which  have  great  power:  the  80- ton  guns  of  tile  is  of  steel,  weighing  2,000  pounds,  and  is 
tfce  Inflexible  have  a  caliber  of  sixteen  inches,  driven  by  a  charge  of  471  pounds  of  powder, 
c^iUTy  a  projectile  of  1,700  pounds,  with  a  pow-  with  a  velocity  of  1,584  feet  per  second,  and  a 
i«r-charge  of  370  pounds,  and  will  penetrate  working  effect  of  84,550  foot-tons. 
^7'5  inches  of  iron  at  500  yards.  The  muzzle  Tendency  of  Construction. — ^The  tendency 
Velocity  is  1,520  feet  per  second,  and  the  muz-  of  construction  is  clearly  toward  steel  guns  of 
de  energy  27,213  foot-tons — that  is,  the  equiv-  great  length,  rifled  bore,  of  moderate  caliber, 
^ent  of  27,213  tons  of  metal  falling  one  foot,  using  large  charges  of  slowly-burning  powder, 
riie  25-ton  guns,  such  as  are  carried  by  the  and  loading  at  the  breech.  Various  devices 
r^m^raire,  the  Monarch,  and  the  Alexandra,  have  been  tried  to  re-enforce  the  metal  used, 
ba^e  a  twelve-inch  caliber,  600-pound  projeo-  in  such  a  way  as  to  counteract  its  defec- 
^ne,  85  pounds  powder-charge,  and  penetrate  tive  tendencies.  Certain  degrees  of  cohesive 
13*9  inches  of  iron  at  500  yards.  Their  muzzle  strength,  elasticity  under  violent  strain,  and 
^'elocity  is  1,180  feet  per  second,  energy  7,030  ductility,  to  prevent  rupture,  are  desirable, 
fbot-tons.  The  18-ton  guns  forming  part  of  As  no  limits  are  assignable  to  the  force  which 
the  armament  of  the  leading  vessels  of  the  fleet  it  is  desirable  to  impart  to  a  projectile,  it  is 
iiave  10-inch  caliber,  400-pound  prolectiles,  70  impossible  to  define  any  bounds  for  the  cidiber 
^unds  charge,  penetrate  12*7  inches  at  500  and  strength  demanded  in  artillery.  The  prob- 
rards,  have  muzzle  velocity  of  1,364  feet  per  lem  is,  therefore,  the  production  and  selection 
kecond,  and  energy  of  5,160  foot-tons.  The  of  a  material  combining  in  due  proportions  and 
l2-ton  guns  are  9-inch  caliber,  2o0-pound  pro-  in  the  highest  degree  cohesive  strength,  elastic 
fectile,  50  ponnds  charge,  10'4-inch  penetrating  extensibility,  and  ductility  and  malleability. 
power,  1,420  feet  per  second  muzzle  velocity.  No  one  of  these  properties  is  found  in  the  high- 
i&d  3,496  foot-tons  muzzle  energy.  The  most  est  degree  in  any  metal  possessing  either  of 
common  g\\u  of  all,  the  chief  armament  of  cruis-  the  two  others  in  an  equally  higli  degree,  and 
era,  is  the  6|-ton  rifled  cannon  with  a  7-inch  as  yet  no  fixed  relation  is  known  between 
[Ibore,  115-pound  projectile,  80  pounds  charge,  them.  Of  all  the  metals  available  for  gun-con- 
able  of  penetrating  7*7  inches  of  iron  at  500  struction,  some  of  the  varieties  of  steel,  espe- 
uds,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,525  feet  per  daily  the  low  steel,  combine  the  qualities  de- 
nd,  and  energy  of  1,246  foot-tons.  These  sired  in  the  greatest  degree.  These  metals 
load  at  the  muzzle.  *  have  been  combined,  and  the  strains  have  been 
German  Obdnanoe.  —  Germany  adopted  sought  to  be  overcome,  first,  by  the  method  of 
h -loading  ordnance  at  about  the  same  initial  tension,  which  is  effected  by  shrinking 
time  with  Great  Britain,  but,  instead  of  aban-  heated  iron  bands  around  the  parts  in  danger 
dotting  it  after  trial,  endeavored  so  to  improve  from  pressure,  as  in  the  Woolwich  system,  or 
b  construction  as  to  avoid  the  defects  which  by  slipping  a  tube  into  the  bore  after  it  has 
eanaed  disaster  to  the  guns.  The  German  sys-  been  enlarged  by  heat,  as  in  the  Palliser  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  by  Russia,  Austria,  Den-  tern,  and,  second,  by  the  method  of  varying 
aurk,  and  Holland.  The  present  Krupp  gun  elasticity,  which  places  the  metal  that  stretches 
ii  breech-loading  and  consists  of  a  steel  body  the  most  within  its  elastic  limit  around  the 
itmigthened  by  hoops.  The  largest  class  has  surface  of  the  bore,  so  that  by  its  enlargement 
i twelve-inch  caliber,  and  is  bound  with  three  the  explosive  strain  is  transmitted  to  other 
tiers  of  hoops.  Its  projectile  weighs  715  parts.  Among  the  methods  of  re-enforcement 
nds,  its  powder-charge  is  158  pounds,  and  which  appear  to  be  growing  in  favor  is  that  of 
develops  a  working  effect  of  12,584  foot-tons,  winding  the  body  of  the  gun  with  steel  wire, 
6  French  have  a  type  of  breech-loaders  of  in  spirals  of  considerable  obliquity,  alternate 
fiar  own,  which  have  been  adopted  by  Spain  layers  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  so- 
iod  Sweden.  The  largest  of  these  have  a  cali-  lidifying  with  a  more  fusible  metal  used  as  a 
berof  32  centimetres  (12*6  inches),  and  throw  a  solder.  The  walls  of  the  bore  may  be  tlie  man- 
^  Aot  of  770  pounds  with  132  pounds  of  powder,  drel  around  which  the  wire  is  woven,  then  the 
roL.  xxn. — 87    A 
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fused  metal  is  poured  in,  and,  after  cooling,  the  is  not  mounted  in  a  turret,  but  on  a 

gun  is  shaped,  rifled,  and  finished.    Armstrong  built  for  the  purpose.     It   was   loac 

obtained  the  following  results  with  his  wire  worked,  however,  by  the  mechanisn 

gun:  Caliber,  10*236  inches;  weight,  21*5  tons;  used  in  the  turret  described  further 

projectile,  6U0  pounds;  charge  of  powder,  .*^00  precisely  as  it  w^ill  be  on  board  ship, 
pounds ;  pressure  in  chamber,  18*6  tons.    The        In  the  left-hand  corner  is  represer 

relation  between  the  charge  and  the  projectile  missile  before  the  first  shot  at  the  Sc 

is  here  enormous,  the  former  being  over  one  plate.    In  the  right-hand  corner  is  repi 

half  the  latter.  the  same  missile  after  the  shot. 

Three  Types  of  Guns. — Authorities  on  im-        The  cut  on  page  580  represents  th 

proved  ordnance  are  advocating  three  types  of  targets  after  the  first  and  second  fire  at 

funs,  all,  however,  being  steel  breech-loaders.        The  Gammeli,  the  Brown,  and  the  Sc 

or  armor-piercing,  it  is  said,  a  long,  pointed  plates,  each  1 1  feet  long,  8}  feet  broad, 

bolt,  nearly  solid,  is  required,  which  must  strike  inches  thick,  and  weighing  about  82  toi 

with  great  velocity,  and  must,  therefore,  be  severally  bolt4*d,  according  to  the  met 

propelled  by  a  very  large  charge  of  powder,  the  competing  manufacturers,  to  a  hea^ 

Hence,  an  armor-piercing  gun  should  have  a  ing  of  oak  and  old  metallic  targets, 

large  chamber  and  a  comparatively  smaU  bore  were  set  up  at  a  distance  of  a  littJe  le 

of  great  length.  For  pieces  intended  for  breach-  100  yards  from  a  100-ton  mnzzle-loadin 

ing  fortifications,  on  the  other  hand,  no  en-  ntrong  gun,  which  was  anchored  in 

larged  powder-chamber  is  wanted,   but   the  float  off  the  shore.    Two  shots  were  1 

shell  must  be  made  to  hold  the  most  powder  each  plate,  the  first  with  a  charge  ju] 

for  a  given  weight,  and  therefore  must  be  cient  to  perforate  19  inches  of  iron,  < 

rather  short  and  thick.    Hence  the  bore  of  second  with  a  charge  capable  of  perl 

the  gun  must  be  large,  and  need  not  be  long,  24  inches  of  iron.    These  were  resp^ 

as  little  velocity  is  required.    For  producing  828  and  478  pounds  of  Fossano  powdei 

destructive  effects  among  troops  a  third  kind  projectiles  used  were  from  the  San  Vit 

of  projectile  should   be  employed  —  namely,  nal,  and  were  of  pig-iron  from  the  Gi 

shrapnel.     For  the  effective  discharge  of  this  foundry,  weighing  2,003  pounds  eacl 

missile  a  large    powder-charge  is  necessary,  caliber  of  the  Ai*mstrong  gun  used  wi 

while,  as  the  shell  has  to  hold  as  many  bullets  less  than  18  inches.    The  striking  vel< 

as  possible,  the  bore  must  be  large  enough  to  the  shot  in  the  first  test  was  1,220  I 

contain  a  short  projectile  of  the  given  weight,  second,  and  the  total  energy  20,000  fw 

Thus  the  proportions  of  the  shrapnel-gun  were  In  the  second  test  the  striking  veloc 

intermediate  between  those  of  the  armor-pierc-  1,560  feet,  and  the  total  energy  83,90 

ing  gun  and  of  the  shell-gun.  tons.    At  the  first  shot  both  the  Enghsl 

Experiments  at  Spezia. — Some  very  inter-  were    badly  cracked.     The    projectile 

esting  experiments  were  made  at  Spezia,  Italy,  trated  the  Brown  plate  14  inches,  and 

in  the  latter  part  of  November,  for  the  purpose  off.    The  Gammeli  plate  was  penetral 

of  testing  the  resistance  of  armor-plates,  and  inches.    In  both  there  were  numerous 

the  perforating  or  crashing  power  of  heavy  some  of  which  extended  clear  through 

ordnance.    The  primary  object  was  to  ascer-  the  backing  was   badly   wrenched,  ai 

tain  by  competitive  tri^  the  comparative  merits  frames  and  bolts  broken.    The  Schneidc 

of  the  compound  plates  of  Gammeli  &  Go.  was  penetrated  eight  inches,  but  was  1 

and  Brown  &  Go.,  of  ShefiSeld,  England,  and  solutely  without  a  crack,  and  its  frai 

the  all-steel  plates  of  Schneider  &  Go.,  of  backing  were  intact.     At  the  second  sh< 

Greusot,  with  a  view  to  providing  the  most  the  English  plates  were  shivered  to  frag 

effective  armor  for  the  monster  ships,  the  Italia  which  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  target,  i 

and  the  Lepanto.    The  scene  of  the  trial  was  the  backing  bare  and  badly  shattered, 

the  polygon  of  Muzziano,  at  Spezia,  where  Gammeli  plate  this  was  literally  true,  an 

similar  experiments  took  place  in  1876.     On  a  single  piece  of  the  Brown  plate  w 

that  occasion  the  Greusot  establishment  had  clinging  to  the  target  by  a  broken  bolt 

carried  off  the  palm,  and  the  Duilio  and  Dan-  Schneider  plate  was  penetrated  nine  inc 

dolo  had  in  consequence  been  armored  with  less  than  half  its  thicKness.     It  received 

Schneider  plates ;  but  the  English  manufactur-  insignificant  cracks,  but  the  backing  wai 

ers  proceeded  to  make  improvements  in  their  jured,  and  not  a  bolt  was  broken.    Tb 

plates  by  covering  an  iron  backing  with  a  face  jectile  itself  was  badly  shattered.    Th( 

of  steel.    It  was  claimed  for  these  compound  ernment  commission,  as  a  result  of  tl 

plates  that  they  were  superior  to  those  made  periment,  awarded  the  palm  of  superio 

[wholly  of  steel.    But  the  Messrs.  Schneider  the  Schneider  plate,  which  was  then  sul 

had  also  made  improvements  in  their  work,  to  a  crucial  test.    It  was  attacked  at 

and  before  ordering  the  armor  for  its  new  ves-  blank  range  with  the  same  high  powder-c 

sels  the  Italian  Government  determined    to  and  great  velocity  used  in  the  second  co 

make  a  new  trial  at  Spezia.  tive  trial,   and  with  the  hardest  pro^ 

The  out  on  page  579  represents  the  gnn  in  po-  niade.    The  striking  velocity  in  this  ca 

sition  as  used  at  the  experiments  at  Spezia.    It  1,538  feet  per  second,  and  the  total 
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B4,000  foot-tons.    Tw^o  shots  were  fired,  the  extremely  simple,  and  present  some  features 

^ust  with  the  Whitworth  compressed-steel  pro-  of  novelty.     With  the  exception  of  bringing 

j^ctile,  and  the  second  with  the  Gregorini  cast-  np  the  ammunition  and  ramming,  which  are 

BteeL    The  former  penetrated  the  plate  only  performed  by  another  hydraulic  apparatus,  the 

^loches,  and  was  itself  shortened  16  inches,  whole   business  of  opening  and   closing  the 

t>alging  out  in  spherical  form ;  the  latter  pene-  breech  is  performed  by  two  levers  close  to- 

brated  13  inches,  and  then  broke  off,  being  also  gether,  which  are  worked  by  one  man.    He 

>adW  blunted.    The  result  of  these  experi-  can  not  make  a  mistake,  for  nothing  can  be 

stents  was  to  turn  the  scale,  for  the  time  at  moved  out  of  its  proper  order,  and,  whatever 

mast,  in  favor  of  the  resisting  power  of  ar-  position  a  lever  may  be  in  at  the  end  of  its  last 

nor  plates,  as  against  the  penetrating  force  of  movement,  the  next  act  is  performed  merely 

ftrdoance.  by  pushing  or  pulling  the  lever  to  the  opposite 

Hakdlino  the  Gxts, — On  the  following  day,  side.     One  pair  of  levers  works  the  whole 

it  Spezia,  there  was  another  important  and  in-  breech-closing  apparatus,  prepares  the  gun  for 

cresting  series  of  experiments  in  the  trial  of  loading,  or  opens  the  breech  after  discharge. 

J)d  new  Armstrong   breech  loading  100-ton  Another  pair  of  levers  runs  the  gun  out  and 

^Qs  intended  for  the  Italia  and  Lepranto.  in,  and  elevates  or  depresses  it.    It  is  impossi- 

rhb  monstrous  piece  of  ordnance  is  composed  ble  to  run  it  back  or  forward  too  far,  and  the 

ior  more  than  half  its  weight  of  steel,  the  rest  whole  mighty  mass  of  metal  may  be  managed 

Ming  wrought- iron.    The  inner  tube  and  the  by  the  hand  of  a  lady,  who  can  not  possibly  make 

ie3t  tube  which  embraces  it  are  both  of  steel,  a  mistake.  All  the  movements  involved  in  open- 

bud  on  the  exterior  of  the  gun  are  rings  of  the  ing  the  breech,  withdrawing  the  breech-screw, 

ame  material.    Its  principal  dimensions  are  replacing  and  closing  the  breech,  can  be  per- 

ks  follow :   Length  over  all,  468  inches ;  length  formed  in  less  than  one  minnte.    No  damage 

^f  bore  (26  calibers),  442  inches;  length  of  can  be  done  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  the  gun 

ifling,  335*4  inches;  diameter  at  muzzle,  33*3  can  not  be  fired  till  the  operation  of  loading 

Dches;  diameter  at  breech,  65*5  inches;  di-  and  closing  the  breech  has  been  completely 

ixneter  of  bore,  17  inches ;  diameter  of  powder-  performed. 

liamber,  19*5  inches.  One  of  the  most  inter-  The  motive  power  in  the  processes  of  load- 
tsting  points  with  regard  to  the  gun  is  the  ing  and  laying  the  gnn  is  hydraulic  pressure, 
Dethod  of  mounting  it.  The  usual  trunnions  the  mechanism  for  which  is  not  attached  to 
Lre  entirely  absent.  The  gun  lies  imbedded  the  gun  itself.  The  hydraulic  pumps  are 
»]|  a  sort  of  sledge-carriage,  which  is  a  mass. of  worked  by  a  small  steam-engine^  which  is 
teel  weigfiing  about  fourteen  tons.  Project-  governed  in  its  rate  of  work  by  the  pressure 
Qg  rings,  which  form  part  of  the  gun,  rest  in  of  water  produced.  It  never  ceases  work, 
fTooves,  and  prevent  any  backward  or  forward  but,  when  no  movement  is  required  of  any 
notion  of  the  piece  on  the  carriage,  and  rota-  of  the  parts,  its  action  is  feeble,  and  only 
orj  motion  is  prevented  by  strong  steel  straps,  keeps  np  a  certain  normal  pressure.  But  if 
rbos  the  fTun  and  carriage  are  securely  bound  any  motion  of  the  system  is  required  and  the 
<^ther,  having  their  axes  parallel,  and  recoil  touch  of  a  lever  opens  the  way  for  water  to 
ogether  in  the  same  direction.  The  carriage  create  that  motion,  the  engine  instantly  sets 
"ests  and  slides  upon  the  planed  surface  of  two  off  briskly  and  continues  to  act  till  the  cessa- 
sast-steel  beams  of  about  ten  tons  weight  each,  tion  of  movement  tells  it  that  its  services  are 
rhey  are  held  together  by  the  recoil-press,  and  no  longer  required.  It  then  drops  back  at 
iheir  front  ends  pivot  vertically  on  a  massive  once  to  its  slow  and  feeble  action.  The  en- 
silage. Thus  the  axes  of  the  gun,  the  carriage,  gine  is  seated  on  a  tank,  from  which  the 
he  recoil-press,  and  the  slide  are  all  parallel,  pumps  draw  their  water,  and  to  which  the 
whatever  the  elevation,  and  the  difficulty  of  water  is  returned  after  being  exhausted  from 
"restraining  the  rotatory  motion  caused  in  other  the  various  cylinders  and  pipes.  Behind  and 
systems  by  recoil  is  completely  got  rid  of.  The  across  the  breech  of  the  gun,  but  entirely  sep- 
K^bole  weight  is  taken  by  two  powerful  by-  arate  from  it,  is  a  slide-bed  similar  to  that  of 
iraulic  presses,  which  work  always  together,  a  latlie,  and  on  this  bed  moves  a  saddle  which 
^ng  acted  upon  by  one  common  supply-pipe,  carries  the  loading- tube  and  a  rest  for  the 
if  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  to  be  elevated,  the  breech-screw  when  drawn  out  of  the  gun.  By 
l^ydraulic  rams  sink,  and  the  slide,  pivoting  on  touching  the  levers  for  elevating  and  running 
|t8  front  end,  is  lowered  in  rear,  carrying  with  back,  the  gun  is  brought  into  the  loading  posi- 
*  recoil-press,  gun,  and  carriage.  The  reverse  tion  exactly.  A  touch  of  another  lever  brings 
^kes  place  when  the  gun  is  to  be  depressed,  the  saddle  into  its  proper  position,  unlocking 
By  this  simple  arrangement  a  host  of  difficul-  and  turning  the  breech-screw  as  it  comes.  A 
fe  are  at  once  eliminated,  and  some  terrible  touch  on  the  third  lever  brings  up  a  piston 
itrains  removed  from  the  system.  And  not  from  the  rear  and  makes  it  engage  a  catch  in 
^]j  is  there  the  advantage  of  harmonious  re-  the  breech-screw.  The  same  lever  moved  in 
^il,  but  the  pivoting  on  the  end  of  the  f«lide  the  opposite  direction  draws  out  the  breech- 
nables  the  gun  to  be  fired  through  a  very  screw  upon  a  bed  made  to  receive  it  on  the 
Dsall  port,  which  it  would  fill  almost  com-  saddle,  which  is  then  drawn  out  of  the  way  by 
letely.     The  loading  arrangements  are  also  a  reverse  movement  of  the  lever  which  brought 
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it  up.  As  the  saddle  moves  sideways,  that  part 
of  it  containing  the  loading-tube  comes  into 
position  exactly  behind  tlie  rear  end  of  the 
DOire.  The  small  piston  which  withdrew  the 
breech-screw  now  poshes  the  loading-tube  into 
the  gan.  The  projectile  and  its  two  half- 
chargea  are  always  kept  ready  on  trolleys, 
which  rise  by  hydraulic  pressure  from  their 
places  in  the  magazines,  and  arrive  between 
the  hydraulic  rammer-head  and  the  breech  of 
the  gun.  Other  levers  thrust  them  forward 
into  their  places;  the  loading-tube  is  with- 
drawn and  the  breech  closed  by  a  reversal  of 
the  different  movements  just  described,  which 
do  their  work  more  quickly  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  action  can  be  read.  The  breech 
of  the  gun  can  not  be  moved  till  all  is  complete, 
and  the  piece  can  not  be  fired  unless  the  breech 
is  accurately  closed  and  locked  to  prevent  its 
opening. 

The  absence  of  trunnions  and  the  method  of 
mounting  makes  it  possible  for  two  of  these 
guns  to  be  worked  side  by  side  in  a  turret,  but 
the  arrangements  on  the  Italia  and  Lepanto 
are  for  firing  en  barbette  from  behind  a  breast- 
work which  completely  shields  the  men  from 
the  fire  of  an  enemy.  In  the  trial  of  the  gun 
at  Spezia,  eighteen  rounds  were  fired  with 
charges  of  varying  weight,  but  the  new  armor- 
plates  were  not  used  in  the  experiment.  Fos- 
sano  (Italian)  and  prismatic  (German)  powder 
were  provided,  but,  as  there  was  found  to  be 
little  or  no  choice  between  them,  the  former 
was  mostly  used.  The  maximum  velocity  at- 
tained was  1,833  feet  per  second,  and  the  high- 
est energy  46,700  foot-tons,  sufficient  to  raise 
the  gun  itself  a  height  of  500  feet,  and  to  pen- 
etrate thirty  inches  of  wrought-iron.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  th%  results  of  the  different 
roundb  fired: 
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The  results  of  these  experiments  thre; 
turn  the  efforts  of  governments  in  the 
of  navies  in  the  direction  again  of  lar] 
sels  and  ordnance  of  heavy  caliber  an 
mous  power. 
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comparison  with  last  year,  the  conditi 
prospects  of  the  navy  are  somewhat  im 
although  far  from  being  yet  what  it  is  f 
they  ought  to  be.  From  the  report 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1882,  it  is  pb 
the  following  facts  and  statements  are 
of  careful  consideration : 

1.  The  available  crtiuing  war-teBteU 
navy  are — 

One  flrat-rate  (the  Tennessee) 4.480  tons  dlap 

Fourteen  Moond-ratea,  from  1,100  to  4,000    ** 
Twenty-two  thixd-rates,   **     900  to  1,900    ** 

Thirty-seven  in  all.    Four  of  these, 
than  1,400  tons  displacement,  have  iroi 
all  the  others  are  built  of  wood.    These 
are  good  and  commodious  for  all  oi 
naval  exerciser,  and  useful  for  display 
national  fiag  upon  the  seas  and  in  the  ] 
of  the  commercial  world.    But  they 
low  speed,  with  inferior  engines  and  d 
tive  capacity,  compared  wit^  the  presei 
ships  of  other  navies.    It  is  urgently 
mended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
advisers  in  the  service,  that  the  wooden 
be  replaced,  as  speedily  as  possible,  I 
iron  or  steel  cruisers.    The  honor  and 
tion  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  c 
demand  that  the  navy  of  the  United  St 
placed  on  a  footing  of  efiSciency  to  n 
possible  emergencies. 

2.  The  av^able  armored  veeteU  an 
teen  fourth-rates,  the  single-tnrreted  mc 
from  1,600  to  2,100  tons  displacement 
vessels  were  built  twenty  years  ago,  h 
speed,  and  have  been  mostly  laid  up  sii 
war.  Three  of  them  are  in  commissi 
harbor-defense,  in  the  Hudson  and  De 
Rivers  and  at  Hampton  Roads. 

8.  Under  the  head  of  Ordnance^  it  i 
that  the  guns  of  the  navy  are — 

Bmooth-bore  moizle-loading  (of  Tarloos  eaUbera). .... 

PaiTOtt  moxade-kMding  (40-poand  rifles) 

Moxzle-  and  breech-loading  (converted  rilflea) 

These  last  have  fair  power,  and  may  1 
ful  for  the  present  at  least ;  but  the  oth* 
wholly  behind  the  age.  **  With  not  one  n 
high-powered  cannon  in  the  navy,  an( 
only  eighty-seven  gtms  worth  retainii 
importance  of  action  for  the  procnren 
naval  ordnance  seems  apparent,  if  the  i 
longer  to  survive." 

4.  Officers  and  Seamen,-^  On  July  1 
the  record  stood : 

987  ofBcen,  on  sea  dnty,  annoal  pay | 

644      **       on  ahore  duty,  annual  pay 

286      *'       waiting  ordera,    •»        •♦   

1,817.. Total 1 

7,074  seamen,  receiving 

950  apprentices,  reodring 

Add  to  these  over  800  officers  on  the 
list,  and  the  ofilcers  and  privates  of  the 
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Qorps,  receiving  $1,292.180«  and  the  total  an*  roer,  and  a  omise  to  the  West  Indies  ordered 
ddaI  paj  amounts  to  $7,440,182.  The  enor-  for  the  winter.  Eight  vessels  were  engaged 
tDoas  disproportion  of  officers  to  only  thirty-  on  special  service,  surveying  duty,  experiment- 
ed vessels  in  commission  is  pointed  out,  and  al  cruises,  etc. 

he  gradual  reduction,  as  ordered  by  Congress,  7.  The  several  Bureaus  to  which  the  work 

rom  1,817  to  1,562  is  urged.  This  latter  num-  of  the  navy  is  intrusted  report  encouraging 
er  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of    progress.    The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  is  occupied 

!)e  service.    The  Secretary  recommends  that  in  plans  and  efforts  to  secure  the  construction 

le  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy  should  of  high-powered  guns,  in  experimenting  with 

9  actively  employed  in  all  matters  of  the  torpedoes  and  electric  lights,  etc.     Urgent  call 

itional  Grovernment  upon  or  in  direct  connec-  is  made  for  speedy  aid  of  Government  toward 

DO  with  the  ocean,  so  as  to  increase  know]-  means  for  perfecting  the  making  of  steel  forg- 

Ige  and  improve  and  strengthen  the  navy.    A  ings,  and  furnishing  a  steam-hammer,  of  which 

lef ul  change  in  the  existing  law  of  promotion  at  present  there  is  none  in  the  country  sufficient 

also  recommended.  for  heavy  forcings.      Under  the  Bureau  of 

5.  Navy  -  Yards.  —  There  are  seven  large  Equipment  and  Recruiting  much  was  accom- 
irds  in  full  and  expensive  operation,  viz. :  at  plished  in  the  fitting  out  of  ships,  manufacture 
>rtsmouth,  N.  H.,  Boston,  New  York,  League  of  cables  and  anchors,  etc.  Enlistments  of 
land  (Philadelphia),  Washington,  Norfolk,  seamen  and  apprentices  were  to  the  number  of 
td  Mare  Island,  Gal.,  one  other  at  Pensaco-  5,260,  478  being  boys.  Gongress  having  au- 
,  Fla.,  and  one  in  embryo  at  New  London,  thorized  the  construction  of  two  new  steel 
inn. ;  with  naval  stations  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  cruising- vessels,  estimates  have  been  furnished 
ew  Orleans,  La.,  Saokett^s  Harbor,  N.  T.,  of  the  probable  cost  by  the  Bureaus  of  Steam- 
ound  Gity,  111.,  and  Port  Royid,  S.  0.  The  Engineering  and  of  Gonstruction  and  Repair, 
tal  cost  of  permanent  improvements  and  re-  According  to  these,  the  vessels  will  cost  some- 
lirs,  including  the  sites,  at  these  navy-yarda,  thing  less  than  $2,000,000  each.  It  is  also  esti- 
i>m  their  establishment  to  June  80, 1882,  was  mat^  that,  to  complete  the  four  double-tur- 
HL,227, 772.67.  Total  expenditure  for  last  reted  monitors,  which  have  been  much  disputed 
iar,  under  all  bureaus  (excluding  Mare  Island),  about  from  year  to  year,  it  will  require  $8,165,- 
as  $2,608,879.02.  The  number  of  officers  000.  The  Advisory  Board,  having  in  charge 
id  employes  at  the  several  navy-yards  is  the  construction  of  the  new  steel  cruisers,  is 
x>at  7,300.  Although  these  yards  are  too  proceeding  with  care  and  deliberation,  the  de- 
laiiy  and  too  expensive  for  any  present  or  even  termination  being  to  spare  no  pains  to  design 
respective  needs,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  and  complete  the  two  best  ships  which  can 
hat  is  best  to  be  done  with  them.  A  com-  possibly  be  constructed  in  this  country.  The 
lission  appointed  by  order  of  Gongress,  in  Secretary  of  the  Navy  further  recommends  the 
.Qgnst,  1882,  has  the  whole  matter  under  con-  construction  of  three  or  four  smaller  vessels,  of 
deration,  and  will  report  in  due  time  upon  high  speed,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000  each 
le  question  of  sale  or  retention.  Boards  of  for  two,  and  $500,000  each  for  others.  The 
aval  officers  have  been  appointed  to  see  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  navy,  as  reported  by 
isposal  of  old  and  unserviceable  material  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  appears 
le  navy-yards ;   but  no  sales  have  yet  been  to  be  better  than  nsual. 

lade.    Inspection  Boards  have  also  been  ap-  8.  The  United  States  Marine  Carps  contains 

ointed  to  examine  all  the  vessels  in  the  navy,  1,681   enlisted  men,   984  on   board  ships  in 

id  report  as  to  those  unfit  for  service  and  those  commission,  and  877  occupied  in  shore  duty, 

afinished  in  any  navy-yard.    It  is  expected  The  legal  number  of  privates  is  2,500.     As 

iftt  some  definite  results  will  soon  be  attained.  Gongress  has  appropriated  for  only  1,500,  the 

6.  The  presant  service  rendered  by  the  navy  Secretary  calls  for  appropriations  for  2,000. 
msists  in  keeping  the  vessels  appointed  on  the  9.  The  Naval  Academy  is  efficiently  and 
)veral  stations^  viz.,  the  North  Atlantic,  the  satisfactorily  conducted,  and  the  Nattal  Oh- 
oath  Atlantic,  the  European,  the  Pacific,  and  servatory  is  doing  good  work.  The  erection 
16  Asiatic  stations.  On  the  first  station  are  of  the  new  observatory  (which  was  authorized 
X  ships,  engaged  in  exercises  in  fleet  tactics,  by  Gongress  three  years  ago),  on  the  site  se- 
tc.  On  the  second  are  three  vessels.  On  lected  on  Georgetown  Heights,  is  urgently  ree- 
ls third  are  three  vessels,  which  were  pres-  ommended. 

nt  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  during  the  year's  10.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $18,- 

roobles,  and  gave  timely  aid  and  comfort  to  986,294.96,  being  $2,886,508  less  than  the  ap- 

imerican  citizens  and  others.    On  the  fourth  propriations  available  for  the  current  expenses 

re  seven  vessels,  looking  after  the  interests  of  of  the  Navy.    The  estimates  furnished  by  the 

!m  country  in  the  Pacific.    One  of  the  vessels  chiefs  of  the  respective  bureaus  (for  the  fiscal 

'as  re<iuired  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  Terri-  year  ending  June  80,  1884),  for  pay,  supplies, 

My.    On  the  fifth  station  are  four  ships,  and  building  new  ships,  machinery,  etc.,  amount  to 

iree  others  are  under  orders  to  join  the  sta-  a  little  over  $27,000,000.    The  Secretary  of 

on.    Besides  these  there  is  the  Apprentice  the  Navy  thinks  that  they  may  be  revised  so 

raining  Squadron,  consisting  of  ^vq  vessels,  as  to  amount  to  about  $21,000,000. 

raises  to  Europe  were  made  during  the  sum-  11.  The  Light  House  Service  and:  GMst-nSiir* 
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vey  occupy  at  present  the  time  and  labors  of 
81  ofSoers  and  275  seamen.  The  Secretary 
urges  that,  as  these  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice are  maritime  in  their  nature  and  purpose, 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Navy  Department  and  severed  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  like  manner, 
the  Secretary  holds  that  it  is  every  way  desir- 
able that  the  Revenue- Cutter  Service  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  instead 
of  forming  a  part  of  Treasury  Department 
work.  He  argues  the  question  quite  fully, 
and  presents  various  cogent  reasons  for  the 
view  he  advocates.  It  hardly  admits  of  doubt, 
he  thinks,  that  the  Revenue  Marine  and  the 
Life-Saving  Service  should  be  joined  to  the 
navy,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  as 
affording  valuable  training  and  discipline  for 
younger  and  unemployed  naval  officers. 

12.  Under  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Ma- 
rine^ there  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  fostering  and  strengthening  this  branch 
of  the  nation^s  strength  and  prosperity.  Every 
one  knows  how  deeply  depressed  is  the  condi- 
tion of  American  commerce,  how  largely  the 
carrying-trade  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  how  unwilling  capitalists  are 
to  put  their  money  into  shipping  under  its 
present  manifold  disadvantages  arising  from 
foreign  competition.  It  is  urged,  further,  that 
not  only  does  the  passive  policy  of  neglect 
injure  our  mercantile  marine,  but  also  that 
various  impositions  are  heaped  upon  it  in  the 
way  of  fees,  taxes,  pilotage-dues,  and  other 
exactions.  Several  remedies  are  suggested,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  these  impositions, 
extending  protective  measures  to  this  neg- 
lected industry,  and  reforming  the  administra- 
tion. Compulsory  pilotage  and  numerous  ex- 
travagant fees  ought  to  be  abolished.  Gov- 
ernment bounty  should  be  extended  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  their  navigation  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  French  shipping  law  (early  in  1881)  has 
adopted  this  plan,  and  Bismarck  has  recom- 
mended similar  measures  for  German  shipping 
interests.  *^  The  most  natural,  legitimate,  ana 
effective  method  of  protecting  and  reviving 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  country,  is  to  pay 
a  compensation  for  carrying  the  United  States 
mails  in  American  ships  on  the  great  ocean- 
highways  sufficient  to  result  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  fast  steamship  lines.  It  is 
not  the  cost  of  building  the  ships  that  deters 
capitalists  from  investing  in  lines  of  steam- 
ships: it  is  the  impossibility  of  competing  by 
such  lines,  during  the  earlier  years  of  their 
existence,  with  the  lines  already  in  successful 
operation  and  sustained  by  large  annual  pay- 
ments from  foreign  governments."  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  policy  pursued  by  other  nations  in 
this  matter,  it  is  stated  that  England  has  paid, 
as  mail  compensation  to  her  steamship  lines 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  from  four  to  six 
million  dollars  annually.  France,  in  1878, 
paid  for  foreign  mail  service  more  than  four 


millions  and  a  half ;  Italy  more  than  one  vsA  ^ 
half  million  in  1 879 ;  Austria,  the  same  yeaff 
a  little  over  a  million ;  while  the  United  Stales 
paid  for  foreign  mail  service,  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1880,  only  $196,684.    By  this  system, 
it  is  urged,  these  nations  have  virtually  uken 
possession  of  the  commercial   waters  of  the 
world,  and  driven  out  our  vessels ;  and  by  thii^ 
method  they  have  secured  an  auxiliary  nary, 
every    mail    steamship    company    fumisbiDgj 
ships  built  according  to  governmental  reqoire- 
ments,  and  subject  to  be  taken  for  national  nai 
in  time  of  war.    Our  country  must  follow  1 1 
like  policy,  or  she  can  never  recover  her  placi| 
among  maritime  nations. 

Recommending  a  reform  of  administrationl 
by  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Mercantile  Marim 
in  the  Navy  Department,  the  Secretary  con-l 
eludes  his  report  as  follows:  *^ These  criti-j 
cisms  and  recommendations  are  made  with  ij 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  (be  6Q^j 
cess  of  the  navy  and  the  commercial  int( 
of  the  country.  If  the  naval  establishment  ii 
not  to  be  made  effective,  it  should  be  discos- j 
tinued,  and  the  fifteen  millions  annually  ex* 
pended  should  be  reserved  to  procure,  is  nipj 
tional  emergencies,  the  assistance  of  foreigBj 
ships  and  guns.  If  governmental  messareij 
are  not  soon  adopted  to  promote  the  carryinjt' j 
trade  and  to  arrest  the  disappearance  of  Ameii*j 
can  ships  from  the  ocean,  we  ^ball  soon  ceasij 
to  be  a  seafaring  people,  and  ahall  not  need  m 
maintain  a  navy  of  our  own.  These  are  strong 
expressions,  but  they  are  justified  and  re-j 
quired  by  the  present  condition  of  our  aaTil, 
and  maritime  interests.*' 

NEBRASKA.  State  Govkkkment.-TIi* 
following  were  the  State  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  Albinus  Nance,  Republican; 
Lieutenant-Govenior,  G.  C.  Cams;  Secretary] 
of  State  and  Adjutant-General,  S.  J.  Alexan- 
der; Treasurer,  G.  M.  Bartlett;  Auditor  of  | 
Public  Accounts,  John  Wallichs;  Attorney- 
General,  0.  J.  Dilworth:  Superintendent  of  | 
Public  Instruction,  W.  W.  W.  Jones :  Secretary 
of  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  0.  McBride ;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  A. 
G.  Kendall;  State  Law  Librarian,  Guy  A. 
Brown.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  George  B.  Lake;  Associate  Justice^ 
Amasa  Cobb  and  Samuel  Maxwell. 

General  Condition. — Governor  Nance,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1883,  re- 
marking on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
State,  says: 

Since  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Le^latait 
there  has  been  a  marked  decree  of  prosperity  in  eveiy 
department  of  industry,  and  our  growth  in  populat«* 
and  wealth  has  been  a  marvelous  event,  even  totb«« 
who  had  indul^dthe  mo!«t  sanguine  antidpations  ffl 
contemplatLDg  the  possibilities  or  the  Aiture.    A  bnef 
review  of  our  State  history  may  bo  profitably  coisitt- 
ered  in  this  oonneotion.    At  the  date  of  admissioQ  into 
the  Union,  in  1867,  the  population  of  Nebraska  ▼* 
estimated  at  70,000,  and  the  aggre^te  valuation  w 
taxable  propertvof  the  State  was  $20^116,251    Tbe 
population  at  the  ]>resent  time,  as  estmiatod  on  the 
basis  of  a  moderate  increase  over  the  ceD:»ua  of  1^ 
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than  600,000.    The  total  smneesod  value  of  information    concerning    ibe   common-school 

IS  shown  bv  the  mnd  assessment  roll  of  system  of  the  State.     The  school  attendance  in 

Lie  in  the  oMoe  of  tie  State  Auditor,  is  $98,-  -^ggg  ^^  ^^^  5^^  ^^  .^^^^^^  ^^  ^^y^^^  ^^^^ 

irac  settlements  of  1867  were  remote  from  the  number  in  attendance  the  previous  year. 

'  trade  and  railroad  connections,  and  were  The  total  value  of  school  property  is  estimated 

)f  most  of  the  comforte  of  life.    The  people  at  $2,054,049.18.     The  permanent  school  fund 

sa  are  now  brought  into  close  relations  with  ^3  invested  as  follows  : 
srcial  and  social  world,  and  it  is  a  gratifymg 

very  organized  county  in  the  State,  except     Oiah  in  Treasary,  November  80, 1882 $185,208  8T 

raiiro^  facilities.     Two  principal  agencies     United  Stotes  four  per  cent  bunds 15,000  00 

mpUshed  this  transformation.    Theliome-     i;*»''J^^*"**» ^^m 

in^er  the  liberal  poHcy  of  the  General  Gov-  BtatefSidiii"  Wndi;:::::::::::::::::::::::::  826;2tfT  S 

accepting  a  henti^je  which  in  itself  was  a  claims  tn  bands  of  Attorney-General  for  coUec- 

egacy,  have  toiled  from  year  to  year  with        tion 7,692  28 

mergy  and  splendid  success  in  improving     Notes  firom  sales  of  school-lands 1,470,919  49 

thus  secured.    The  capitalists  of  this  and  ^  

tries,  having  a  degree  of  faith  in  our  ftiture  Grand  total $2,262,687  44 

been  more  than  justified  by  results,  pushed  jj^  f  ^  derived  from  this  endowment  has 
of  railroad  extension  m  Nebraska  with  un-  .  «  *^^  «^**  s^  A^,L^  •,  to  vuv«v/,t>^<ouv  ±mw 
ical,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  hirge  increased  from  year  to  year  m  abqut  the  same 
on  which  followed  from  the  Eastern  States  proportion  as  the  increase  of  population,  con- 
Id  World.  sequently  the  distribution  per  capita  has  not 
icy  of  the  General  Government  in  granting  materially  chanced. 

roads,  as  m  giving  homesteads  to  settlers,  rpi  ^  „«*^«*.,«««.rv  ^^n4..rx,.^.».«:  «ri.:»i.  ™.««  ^«- 

led  ti  promote  thi  common  welfare,  and  it  The  unfortunate  controversy  which  was  for 

ave  us  a  railroad  system  which  has  been  a  some  time  a  disturbing  element  in  connection 

ency  in  developing  our  natural  resources,  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  University  has  been 

tical  co-operation  of  the  above-mentioned  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  faculty  is  in  process 

o^tem^'^thleelii^of  pridl'^?;^^  »'  reorganization  upon  a  basis  which  enables 

Nebraska.                    o       ir         j        j  ^^^  mstitution  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  en- 

^                    mi.          •  ^       J  larged  usefulness  and  prosperity. 

CEs  ANDEDUOATioN.~The  receipts  and  ^    ^^^  ^f  uninterrupted  prosperity  is  re- 

nente  of  the  Treasury  for  the  two  ^ed  by  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 

ding  November  80, 1882,  as  shown  by  gcbool— the  last  year  being  the  most  prosper- 

rarer  s  report,  were  as  follow :  ^^^  i^  j^g  history.    The  catalogue  sliows  an  at- 

rreasury,  November  80, 18^ $818,018  61  tendance  of  318  Students. 

»m  all  sources  daring  the  two  years  «/»*x*«uv^  vi.  ^^x^^  ot.u«Aouw9. 

ovember  80, 1882,  indadiog  transfers  1,»48,8U7  64  bTATB   1N8TITT7TION8.— 

(noant  $2.2861826  25  ^®™^®^  1®®^»  there  were  193  patients  in  the 
diuiog  same'perioiindading^  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  During  the  two  years 
1,814,211  75  following,  288  were  received,  165  discharged, 

» on  hand,  November  80, 1882 Imju^  1  escaped  and  42  died ;  leaving  273  in  the  hos- 

--._,_           -,0        .  pital  November  80,  1882.    The  hospital  farm 

jnded  indebtedness  of  the  State  is :  {j^s  been  very  productive  during  the  past  year, 

»dueini885... ?52'J2S  22  «^nd  the  crops  produced  have  materially  de- 
ads doe  in  180T. 449,267  85  j^u                            j.r        •^•»       ^il' 

! creased  the  average  cost  of  maintaming  the  m- 

1499,267  85  mates. 

^regate  valuation  of  property  assessed  The  average  cost  per  capita  per  week  of 

ion  in  1881,  as  shown  by  the  Auditor^s  maintaining  the  inmates  of  the  asylum,  includ- 

7as  $93,142,456.99,  and  in  1882,  $98,-  iug  salaries  and  expenses  of  every  kind  during 

11.     The  rates  of  levy,  and  amounts  the  past  two  years,  has  been  $3.24^. 

accrue  to  the  State  on  the  assessment  At  the  regular  session  of  1881  the  Legislature 

are  as  follow :  provided  for  the  construction  of  an  additional 

id,  four  and  one  half  mills $437,874  44  building  in  connection  with  the  Institute  for 

jd,  one  qnarter  miu 2|726  16  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    The  building  has  been 

fta^threi'iihuiimm;;.'.'.'.';;.*.*.';!;    86;95i66  ©rected  and  completed  by  contract  under  the 

general  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public 

$597,089  62  Lands  and  Buildings,  and  is  now  partly  occu- 

tumher  of  acres  of  educational  lands  pied. 

the  State,  November  30,  1882,  was  2,-  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is 

35.    Of  this  amount  217,080  acres  have  120,  an  increase  of  24  over  the  number  re- 

i  but  not  deeded,  489,440  have  been  ported  two  years  ago.    The  average  cost  per 

eaving  1,872,846*65  acres  subject  to  capita  per  week  of  maintenance  of  inmates  has 

tase.     During  the  two  years  preceding  been  $3.29. 

'6  date  274,699*70  acres  were  leased  The  educational  and  industrial  departments 

imated  aggregate  valuation  of  $824,-  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  been  con- 

During  the  same  period  88,627  acres  ducted  with  success.    The  number  enrolled  at 

i  for  the  sum  of  $657,971.42,  being  an  the  present  time  is  25.    The  average  cost  per 

of  $7.42  per  acre.  capita  per  week  of  maintaining  the  inmates 

^port  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  $5.38. 

istruction  embodies  a  fund  of  valuable  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature 


On  the  80th  of  No- 
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of  1881,  providing*  for  the  organization  of  a  of  May  the  Legislature  convened  in  spi 

State  Reform  School  at  Kearney,  George  W.  eion,  at  the  cdl  of  the  Governor,  for 

Collins  was  appointed  superintendent.     The  lowing  purposes : 

school  was  formally  opened  in  June,  1881,  and  ^   ^o  apportion  the  Stote  into  three  con 

has  been  successfully  operated  since  that  time,  districts,  and  to  provide  for  the  election  oi  n 

The  discipline  in  the  State- Prison  has  been  tives  therein, 

all  that  could  be  desired  and  the  health  of  the  ?.  To  amend  an  act  approved  March  1, 

convicts  under  the  superv^ion  of  the  prison  ^t::^^%''Z^'^^r^Vl,''L 

physician  has  been  exceptionally  good,  only  ment,"  by  conferring  additioiil  power  u 

one  death   having  occurred  in  the  last  two  of  the  first  class,  forme  purpose  of  paring 

years.     The  number  of  prisoners  reported  by  amizing  streets  and  alleys,  and  also  provifi 

the  warden  on  the  80th  of  November,  1882,  creation  and  appointment  ofa  Board  of  Pul 

was  261.     Of  these,  8  were  United  States  pris-  *  l"^^;  ^      ^^  ^^^   ^f  Custer  to  soi 

oners,  7  were  from  New  Mexico,  and  89  trom  district  in  the  State. 

Wyom  ing — leaving  212  that  were  State  convicts  4.  To  amend  section  69,  chapter  14,  of  th 

— an  increase  of  only  6  over  the  number  re-  statutes  of  Nebraska,  entitled  "  Cities  of  t 

ported  two.  years  previously.  ^*jf «  i^l^^JSTfor  fh.  ™»vm.»«t  nf  *.™n« 

The  Legislature^  of  W  provided  for  the  in'suj^re^^^^^^^^ 

erection  ot  a  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  made  me  citizens  of  the  State  from  domestic  violi 

an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  which  has  o.  To  give  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the 

been  successfully  used.  of  an  act  of  Congress  to  extend  the  northeri 

Fish  Co«.,ss.oN.-In  March  the  Board  of  "TTl'^yLetitt^jme.t ot xy^  on 

i?isn  Commissioners  purcnased  a  hatchery  m  contingent  expenses  of  the  Legislature,  inc 

Sarpy  County.    This  property  embraces  fifty-  ing  the  special  session  hereby  convened, 

two  acres  of  land,  upon  which  is  situated  a  ^,^.             ..  ^    xu    t.       j         _x 

water-supply  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  ^  ^^^^  ^^V^^  ^  *°®  boundary  extei 

the  State  for  a  hatchery.    In  October,  1881,  Governor  says: 

the  commissioners  received  from  the  United  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Mard 

States    Commissioner    of    Fisheries,    600,000  *^  ^??^®™  ^.^.^"?'/ ^!u^i*^5  ^*^ 

1                       !.•                       j*xii.j.t.j  extended  SO  as  to  mdude  all  that  portion  of 

salmon-eggs,  which  were  immediately  hatched,  ^     ^f  p^^ta  lymg  south  of  the  Ibrtv-thi] 

and  the  young  fish  distributed  in  the  streams  of  north  ktitude,  and  east  of  the  Keya-] 

of  the  State.     In  November  of  that  year  the  and  west  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missc 

commissioners  obtained  a  supply  of  German  subject  to  the  provision  that  the  act  afon 

cam  fl  verv  vAlimhle  fish  which  mav  be  readilv  ^°^  **^«  ®^®^  "?  *^''."  jurisdiction  is  concc 

carp,  a  very  \aiuaDie  nsn  wnicn  may  oe  reaauy  ^^  j^^^.^  ^^j^  ^^  j^^^  extinguished  and 

propagated  for  food  by  every  farmer  who  will  of  Nebraska  shall  have  assented  to  the  pn 

provide  himself  witli  the  proper  facilities.    The  said  act.   This  subject  b  submitted  for  youi 

commissioners  have  also  obtained  and  distrib-  ation,  in  order  that  you  may  determine  w 

nted  a  considerable  number  of  brook  and  Call-  f  »11}»  ^^''^^^i^jl®  ^l^^^'IL^f^r^.^'^ 

fomi    tr  ut  '^         effect  to  said  act  of  Congresi 

Executive  Recommendations. — The  Gov-  The  session  was  closed  on  the  25th 

emor  recommends  legislation  for  the  pnrpose  Temperance. — A  temperance  conv< 

of  increasing  the  number  of  judges  and  judicial  the  ministers  of  the  State  was  held  ii 

districts,  and  also  **  that  a  small  appropriation  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  which 

be  made  for  the  pnrpose  of  preparing  and  pub-  the  following  among  other  resolutioiu 

lishing  immigration  documents  under  the  im-  „    ?   j  mv  *  ♦u..  .w^v^i^'v^i^  ♦i.^  ««i« , 

«,«^;o;« -«™«;«:^«  ^#  4-1.^  a#««»  ^a;«»».   ^«  i?«io;t>«i,  That  the  people  hold  the  only  ] 

mediate  supervision  of  the  State  officers,  giv-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  question^cl  to  the  people  th 

mg  full  and  reliable  information  concerning  must  finally  be  submitted,  and  we  theiefoR 

our  varied  resources."  our  next  Legislature  and  ask  them  to  submit 

The  Secretary  of  State  recommends  the  re-  tion  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  form  o 

geal  of  thfi  art  of  1 88ft  nrovidinff  for  jiti  flnnnal  tutional  amendment  prohibitim?  the  manufii 

eai  01  ine  act  or  loow,  providing  lor  an  annual  ^^  ^^.  ^coholic  liquors  as  a  beverage, 

tate  census,  as  the  law  is  inoperative  m  some  Besolved^  That  while  we  labor  eameftti 

counties,  the  returns,  therefore,  being  of  little  adoption  of  such  constitutional  amcndmen 

value,     instead  of  an  onnud  census,  it  is  rec-  the  enactment  of  suitable  laws  to  carry  it  i 

ommended  that  a  State  census  be  taken  in  the  we  appreciate  the  fiirt  that  mtemp^rance 

^*.««  1 QQK   ^^A  ^«^^«  ♦««  «^«««-  *k^«^«<v^«   f  k„a  and  tliat  agamst  its  influence  we  must  Uboi 

year  1885,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  thus  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  i^^come  subject  to 

alternating  with  the  United  States  census.  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  an< 

Capitol-Building. — The  west  wing  of  the  hopeoftheenforoement  of  laws  relating  to 

new  Capitol-building,  which  was  commenced  in  anoe  Ues  in  an  awakened  public  oonsciei 

'm  «'«r'''  ^"^^^'f  ""''  r'^f'"^  "^  '^"1"^  '^^^^^  Tham"fect  U..t  the  Au.eri«u 

Of  1881.     Ihe  eastern  extension  was  substan-  a  licensed  Institution  makes  it  none  the  Ics 

tially  completed  by  the  1st  of  November,  1882,  and  that  the  paying  of  a  large  sum  of  mon< 

and  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Board  of  privilege  of  committing  a  crime,  abater  n< 

Public  Lands  and  Buildings  on  the  first  day  of  heinousn^  of  the  crime,  but  tends  to  com 

December,  1882     The  total  cost  of  the  two  ^'^jJe^lllJ'ThLrsW^^^^^ 

wings  was  a  little  less  than  $176,000.  amendment  for  the  State  and  nation  is  desii 

Leoislatube,  Special  Session. — On  the  10th  sible,  and  highly  probable  in  the  near  i\itur 
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ComrBNTioNS. — The  Republican  State 
ioQ  met  in  Omaha  on  September  20th, 
inated  the  following  ticket : 
overnor,  James  W,  Dawes,  of  Saline 
for  Lieatenant-Governor,  A.  W.  Agee, 
ton ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  E.  P.  Rog- 
Ancaster ;  for  Treasurer,  Loran  Clark, 
;  for  Auditor,  John  Wallichs,  of  Hall; 
Qissioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Build- 
It.  Kendall,  of  Howard ;  for  Attorney- 
Isaac  Powers,  of  Dakota ;  for  Super- 
t  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  W.  W. 
I  Lancaster;  for  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
1  H.  Gere,  of  Lancaster, 
ntform  adopted  is  as  follows : 

\  That  the  Republicans  of  Nebraska,  in  con- 
isembled,  stand  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
he  RepuoUcan  partJ  as  enunciated  in  an 
line  of  national  ana  State  platforms,  the 
hlch  are  free  labor ;  free  speech ;  the  rifi[bt 
aalified  citizen  to  vote  once  at  every  eleo- 
lavo  that  vote  counted  under  the  rostnctions 
1  equitable  election  laws ;  firee,  non-secta- 
is ;  sound  currency  on  a  specie  basis,  under 
>ntrol  ^  the  ndsinjf  of  national  revenues  by 
luxunea  and  articles  of  consumption  not 
>  the  comfort  and  well-bein:;  of  the  people, 
I  tariff  on  imports  so  adjusted  as  to  protect 
r  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  home 
;  and  le^^ci^lAtivo  control  of  corporations. 
,  That  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  enforoe- 
rell-considered  legislation,  of  the  clause  in 
ox^^anio  law  that  prohibits  uujust  discrimi- 
1  extortions  by  nulroad  corporations,  while 
^  the  Importance  of  fostering  and  protect- 
as  necessary  factors  in  our  progress  and 
;  and  that  wo  trust  to  the  honesty  and  cour- 
people,  in  their  political  capacity^  to  repel 
ents  of  corporate  power  upon  the  nghts  and 
of  citizens  on  the  one  mind,  and,  on  the 
sal  \xxAtly  and  fairly  with  all  property  inter- 
whatever  name  or  form,  wituout  unjust 
tion  or  extortion  in  the  matter  of  lev3ring 
egulating  prices  of  commodities  or  charges 


P.  D.  Stnrdeyant,  of  Fillmore ;  Auditor,  John 
Beatty,  of  Wheeler;  Attorney-General,  John 
Barnd,  of  Buffalo ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  J.  J.  Points,  of  Douglas;  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands,  0.  II.  Madley,  of 
Adams;  Regent  of  University,  Thomas  Bell,  of 
Otoe. 

Election  Retuens. — The  election  in  Novem- 
ber resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican 
State  ticket  by  a  plurality  vote,  except  in  the 
case  of  Treasurer,  to  which  office  Sturdevant, 
the  joint  nominee  of  the  opposition,  was  chosen. 
The  following  are  the  figures,  excluding  a  few 
hundred  scattering  votes : 

rOB  OOVIRNOB. 

Dawes 48,485 

Morton «S,8«a 

IngersoU ld,991 

Total 89,048 

FOB  UEUTBXAMT-OOVBRNOB. 

Agee 44,M0 

Wsmer 2«,03S 

Beynokls 17,666 


i. 

lowing  were  the  Republican  nominees 
ress: 

district,  A.  J.  Weaver,  of  Richardson ; 
district,  James  Laird,  of  Adams ;  Third 
E.  K.  Valentine,  of  Ouming. 
amocratic  State  Convention  also  met 
a  in  September.  Its  nominees  were 
wing :  For  Governor,  J.  S.  Morton ; 
it- Governor,  J.  H.  Warner ;  Secretary 
).  J.  Bowlby ;  Auditor,  Charles  Leach ; 
-General,  J.  C.  Crawford;  Commis- 
Public  Lands,  Henry  Grebe ;  Super- 
;  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  A. 
legeut  of  University,  John  H.  Burks ; 
•,  P.  D.  Sturdevant. 
reenback  State  Convention  was  held 
Q.  This  body  appointed  a  committee 
>on  the  Anti-Monopoly  State  Conven- 
ich  met  in  Hastings  on  September 
he  result  was  the   following  joint 

jvemor,  E.  P.  IngersoU,  of  Johnson 
President  of  the  State  Farmers'  Alli- 
r  Lieutenant-Governor,  D.  P.  Rey- 
Hamilton;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Eirtley,  of  Franklin;  for  Treasurer, 


ToUl 88,798 

Ag«e  orer  Warner 17,898 

Agee  over  Reynolds 28,804 

FOB  SECBETABT  07  STATE. 

"Roggen 44,166 

Bowlby 2^,420 

Klrtley 17,124 

Total 88,809 

Bo^enoTor  Bowlby 18,845 

tioggm  over  Kirtley 27,641 

Boggen  over  aU. 1,221 

FOB  AUDrrOB. 

WalUchs 44.621 

Leach 26,881 

Beatty 17,820 

Total 88.272 

Wallichs  over  Le«jh 18,290 

Walllcha  over  Beatty 27,801 

WaOleha  over  all 970 

FOB  TBEASCBKB. 

Clark 42,021 

Btordevant 46,182 


Total 88.168 

Sturdevant  over  Clark 4,111 

FOB  ATTOBNIT-GENEBAL. 

Powert 44.460 

Crawford 2<1447 

Barnd. 16,888 


Total 87.789 

Powers  over  Crawford 18.012 

Powers  over  Barnd 27,676 

Powers  over  all 1,129 

FOB  OOmilSSIONBB  OF  PUBLIC  LAXDS  AND  BUILDIX08. 

Kendall 44841 

Grebe. 26,768 

Madley 17,182 

Total 88,286 

Kendall  over  Grebe 17,673 

Kendall  over  Madley 27,169 

Kendall  over  all 896 

FOB  8UPEBI5TB5DINT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Jones 44.T18 

Spelce 26JI14 

PoinU 17,869 


ToUl 8!4.887 

Jones  over  Spelce 1WW9 

Jones  over  Points 26,864 

Jonesoverall 1,040 
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FOR  REGENT  OF  THE   VNITSRSITT. 

Gere 48,221 

Burks 88,118 

Bell 4,769 

A  vote  was  also  taken  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women,  with  the  following  re- 
sult :  For  the  amendment,  25,756 ;  against,  50,- 
693.  For  Congressmen  three  Republicans  were 
elected : 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Weaver 17,022 

Eedlck 12.690 

Gilbert, 8,707 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Laird 12,988 

Moore 10.012 

liarman 8,060 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Valentine 11,284 

Tomer 7,842 

Hunger 9,982 

The  Legislature,  to  meet  in  January,  1888, 
will  consist  on  joint  ballot  of  seyenty-one 
straight  Republicans,  forty  Democrats,  and 
twenty-two  Anti- Monopolists,  the  Republicans 
having  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate. 

NETHERLANDS,  THE,  a  monarchy  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed 
in  1848,  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  the 
King  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  States-General. 
The  First  Chamber  is  composed  of  89  members, 
elected  by  the  Provincial  Councils  from  among 
the  class  paying  the  highest  taxes.  The  Sec- 
ond Chamber  is  elected  by  ballot,  at  the  rate 
of  one  deputy  to  every  45,000  inhabitants,  and 
consists  of  86  members.  Every  Netherlander 
who  is  of  age,  is  domiciled,  and  pays  from  20 
to  160  guilders  of  direct  taxes,  according  to 
the  locality,  has  the  right  to  vote.  Clergymen, 
judges,  and  provincial  governors  are  ineligible. 
The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  receive 
pay.  One  half  the  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  retire  every  two  years,  and  one  third 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House  every  three 
years.  The  initiative  in  legislation  is  confined 
to  the  Lower  House,  the  Upper  House  possess- 
ing only  the  rights  of  approval  and  amend- 
ment. The  ministers  must  attend  the  meetings 
of  both  Houses,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  delib- 
erations, but  no  vote.  The  veto  power,  re- 
served to  the  King,  is  never  exercised.  Either 
or  both  Houses  may  be  dissolved  by  the  King, 
but  new  elections  must  take  place  within  forty 
days.  The  executive  authority  is  exercised  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  by  a  responsible 
council  of  ministers.  The  reigning  sovereipm 
is  William  III,  born  in  1817,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  William  II,  March  17,  1849.  The 
heir- apparent  is  Alexander,  Prince  of  Orange, 
his  only  son,  born  in  1851.  The  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  following  members:  Baron 
W.  F.  van  Rochussen,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  appointed  June  19,  1881,  who 
replaced  Baron  Lynden  van  Sandenburg  as 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  latter  part  of 
1882 ;  Dr.  C.  Pynacker  Hordyk,  Minister  of  the 


Interior,  appointed  February  9,  1882 ;  Dr.  A. 

E.  J.   Modderman,   Minister  of  Justice,  ap- 
pointed  August   19,   1879 ;  Baron  Dr.  C.  T. 
van  Lynden  van  Sandenburg,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, appointed  in  August,  1881 ;  Dr.  0.  W. 
Stavenisse  de  Brauw,  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
succeeding  Baron  van  Goltstein ;  Baron  G.  J. 
G.   van  Klerck,   Minister  of  the  Waterstwt 
Commerce,   and  Industry,  appointed  Anfro^ 
19,  1879  ;  Major-Geueral  A.  E.  Reuther,  Min- 
ister of  War,  appointed  August  19,  1879;  W. 

F.  van  Erp  Taalman  Kip,  Minister  of  Marine. 
Area,  and  Population. — The  decennial  cen- 
sus of  1879  gave  the  area  of  the  Netherlands 
as  82,972  square  kilometres,  or  12,678  sqQve 
miles,  and  the  population  as  4,012,693,  com- 
prising 1,983,164  males  and  2,029,529  females. 
The  total  population  in  1869  was  8,579,529. 
The  annual  enumeration  of  December  81, 1881, 
gives  the  population  as  4,114,077,  distributed 
among  the  eleven  provinces  as  follows : 


PROVINCES.         Pi>i>aI*tlaB. 

North  Holland 71)1,288 

Booth  Holland 885,118 

Utrecht 1»7,688 

Zealand 169,806 

North  Brabant 476,498 

Limburg 242,122 

Oaelderland 476,026 


PROVINCES. 


Overyaael «7Ii4« 

Drenthe ]»,:i4 

Groningen idUSt 

Frleslaod SSUiC^ 


Total  populatkm.  4,Ili077 


The  movement  of  population  for  four  years 
was  as  follows: 


YEARS. 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


IfuTlagw. 

Births. 

Dcaiki. 

80.710 
80.655 
8(1,819 
29,649 

150,498 
155,089 
151,8&«» 
150,690 

98,486 

98,099 

102.806 

95,447 

Mftk. 

BtOCT 
6«.W0 
4S.5T4 


CITIES. 

Leyden 41,C1 

Haarlem W,»TT 

Tilbury «9,4» 

Leeuwarden 9.^ 

Maeatrlcht »,9J7 

Dordrecht. JTi«S 


The  population  was  divided  in  1879,  as  to 
religion,  into  2,469,814  Protestants,  1,439,131 
Catholics,  81,693  Israelites,  and  29,049  of  other 
beliefs. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities,  on  Decem- 
ber 81,  1881,  was  as  follows : 

CITIES.  PopuUtiaa. 

Amsterdam 828,047 

Rotterdam 1 57,270 

TheHaerue 128,499 

Utrecht 71.887 

Groningen 48,000 

Arnhem..  42,761 

The  number  of  domestic  letters  forwarded 
by  the  post  in  1881  was  44,144,240;  of  foreign 
letters,  13,298,866:  of  postal-cards,  17,640,- 
758 ;  total  letters,  75,088,863 ;  of  newspapers 
for  the  interior,  36,646,830 ;  for  foreign  parts, 
8,808,804;  total  newspapers,  89,955,634.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  4,260,168  guilders;  the 
expenses  to  3,006,286  guilders.  (The  guilder, 
or  florin,  is  equivalent  to  38^  cents.) 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  at 
the  commencement  of  1882  was  8,943  kilome- 
tres, or  2,460  miles ;  the  length  of  wires  H,- 
873  kilometres,  or  8,980  miles.  The  state  had 
203  stations,  the  companies  216.  The  number 
of  dispatches  sent  in  1881  was  8,281,792,^  of 
which  1,972,158  were  of  domestic,  and  1,279,- 
496  of  foreign,  destinations.      The   receipts 
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I  to  1,088,190  guilders  ;  the  expenses 

r34  guilders. 

agth  of  the  railroads  in  operation  on 

)f  Janaarj  was  1,976  kilometres,  or 

es,  of  which  1,010  kilometres,  or  030 

onged  to  the  state. 

cport  and  import  trade  of  Holland 

principal  foreign  coantries,  and  with 

h  colonies,  was  in  1879  and  1880,  in 

>f  guilders  and  tenths  of  mUliuns,  as 


Imposts. 

£X  POSTS. 

JUN  TRUES. 

1879. 

18S0. 

1879. 

1880. 

Iverein 

207-5 
18-2 
219-0 
111-8 
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16  9 
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129  0 
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7  6 
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15  2 
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t 

n 
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in-4 

;>«an  countries 
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81-8 
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«s 

9  1 

2-8 
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8-1 

merica 

98  5 
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18-8 

Is 

29-8 
1-8 
6-0 
0-9 

24-6 

•  •  •  • 

70 
0-8 

08 
0-2 
1-2 

0-8 

Ic  coaatrics 

atries 

•  •  •  ■ 

540  0 

Telgn  countries 

783-5 

7S-i-5 

6-2-6 
46  3 

Indies 

55-9 
1-1 

67  I 

843-6 

661 
09 

41-4 

t  Indies ... 

O-I        02 

>looies 

6T1 

a39-7 

41-6      47-0 

^mmerce 

581-6    6^-7 

The  other  important  cities  are  Samarang,  with 
69,141,  and  iSoerahaja,  with  120,254  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  American  colonies  of  the  Netherlands 
are  two  in  number :  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana, 
45,890  square  miles  in  area,  containing  in  1880 
69,476  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  about  17,000 
Indians  and  bush  negroes  descended  from  ma- 
roons, or  runaway  slaves ;  and  the  colony  of 
Curagoa,  or  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  434  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  containing  42,530  inhab- 
itants. 

The  item  of  colonial  administration  in  the 
Netherlands  budget  applies  to  the  West  India 
colonies  only.  The  expenditures  of  Surinam 
for  1882  are  given  in  the  estimates  as  1,330,300 
ffuilders,  the  receipts  as  1,164,944;  the  expen- 
ditures of  Curac^oaas  565,498,  the  receipts  528,- 
631  guilders.  The  great  East  India  colonies 
have  their  separate  budget  voted  by  the  States- 
General.  The  estimates  state  the  receipts  for 
1882  as  138,913,703  guilders,  the  expenditures 
as  148,499,681  guilders.  The  receipts  in  1881 
amounted  to  142,602.554  guilders,  the  expen- 
ditures to  144,671,160  guilders.  In  normal 
years  a  large  surplus  revenue  is  produced  for 
the  benefit  of  the  home  government,  averaging 
between  1869  and  1876  nearly  20,000,000  guil- 
ders. The  sources  of  revenue  are  given  in  the 
budget  for  1882  as  follow  : 


mber  of  sailing-vessels  entering  Dutch 
1881  was  3,539,  of  2,662,324  tons,  of 
826,  of  2,609,601  tons,  were  laden, 
6,  of  869,001  tons,  were  of  Dutch 
:y  ;  the  number  of  steamers  was  4,863, 
575  tons,  of  which  4,776,  of  7,292,- 
,  were  with  cargoes,  and  1,089,  of 
i  tons,  were  Dutch.  The  merchant 
n  1881  consisted  of  802  sailing-ships, 
(7  cubic  metres  displacement,  and  78 
)s,  displacing  204,396  cubic  metres. 
tEs. — The  colonial  possessions  of  the 
uds  have  a  total  area  of  666,700  square 
id  contain  more  than  six  times  the 
n  of  the  mother-country. 
id  Madura,  the  most  important  of  the 
ist  India  colonies,  with  an  area  of  51,- 
•e  miles,  have,  according  to  the  census 
a  population  of  19,298,804  persons, 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  comprising 
Riau,  Banca,Billiton,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
ccas,  Now  Guinea,  Timor,  Bali,  etc., 
actively  an  area  of  about  665,000  square 
1  a  population  estimated  at  8,400,000. 
)pean  and  foreiim  population  of  the 
wt  Indies  is  as  follows :  European  ci- 
9,318;  Chinese,  308,886 ;  Arabs,  15,- 
doos  and  others,  33,221.  Nearly  three 
ve  in  Java  and  Madura.  The  capital 
Batavia,  contains  102,901  inhabitants. 


RECEIPTS. 

In  HolLud. 

iBtlMlndlM. 

Total. 

Sales  of  coflTee 

Bales  of  quinine 

Bales  of  tin 

86.668,048 

188,867 

4,825,4i^9 

*"8J56,6o6 
719,642 

10,018,000 

18,98^666 
9,015,000 

ls,02s,000 
7,106,500 
1,256,600 
2.2  i' ',000 

80,004,652 

45,716,048 

188,867 

4,825,499 

Opium  monopoly. . . . 
Customs 

18,984,000 
9,01  ^000 

Tjind-tax. . . 

18,028,000 

Ssltdaty 

7,105,500 

Posts  and  telegraphs. 
Railroads 

1,256.500 
8.07^0()0 

Various  sooroes 

80,724,294 

Total.  : 

42,252,051 

96,661,662       188.918.703 

• 

Of  the  disbursements  24,859,110  guilders 
were  expended  in  Holland,  and  123,640,521 
guilders  in  the  colonies.  About  one  third  of 
the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army,  and 
one  third  for  the  general  administration  in 
Java  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  "  culture  system,*'  or  species  of  serfdom 
on  which  the  Government  of  Java  is  based,  has 
been  abolished  in  respect  to  the  production  ot 
indigo,  pepper,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  articles, 
and  is  now  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  cottee 
and  sugar.  Forced  labor  in  the  production  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  to  be  done  away  with  like- 
wise in  1890.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are 
agricultural  laborers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
soil  is  claimed  as  Government  property.  Pri- 
vate ownership  is  confined  to  the  northwestern 
residencies,  where  a  number  of  Netherlanders 
possess  estates.  The  ri^ht  to  exact  forced  la- 
bor from  the  natives  on  Government  or  private 
property  is  limited  to  one  day  out  of  seven,  for 
which  the  laborers  receive  no  wages.  The  vast 
and  complicated  official  organization  has  a  sin- 
gle head,  the  Governor-General,  who  has  the 
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power  to  make  laws  and  regulations  subject  to 
the  restrictions  laid  down  in  tbe  code  of  regu- 
iatioDs  adopted  in  1854,  and  to  the  authority 
reserved  to  the  States-General.  The  Governor- 
General  is  Frederik  s* Jacob,  who  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  July,  1881. 

The  sales  of  colonial  produce  on  account  of 
the  Government  are  transacted  in  Holland  on 
the  so-called  consignation  system  by  the  Neth- 
erlands Trading  Company,  wliich  has  been  the 
Government's  agent  since  1824.  This  company, 
which  has  made  enormous  profits  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  tbe  culture  system  in  1832, 
originally  advanced  the  capital  to  start  that 
system,  on  which  tbe  state  guaranteed  4^  per 
cent  interest.  By  a  new  contract  concluded 
with  the  company  in  November,  1882,  the  com- 
missions on  sales  are  reduced  from  2  to  H  P^i* 
cent,  and  the  Government  is  relieved  of  the 
costs  of  the  factory  in  Batavia. 

The  forei^m  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
in  1878  and  1879,  was  of  the  following 
amounts,  in  guilders  t 


IN  1878. 

Importa. 

Ezpottfc 

Merchandise 

115,971,000 
24,479,000 

140,450,000 

172,490,000 
7,477,000 

Specie 

Total 

179,967,000 

IN  1879. 

Imports. 

Ezporti. 

Merchandtfte 

180,668,000 
17,981,000 

171.758.000 

Specie 

8,9Sd,000 

Total 

184,651,000 

17^748,000 

The  principal  exports  in  1879  were  of  the 
following  values : 

EXPORTS.  GaOdan. 

Coffee:  Bf  the  Government 88,499,000 

*'       By  individuals 82,257,000 

Sugar 47,S67.C00 

Tin  :  By  the  Government 8,773,000 

*•     By  individuals 8,531,000 

Indlifo 2,950,000 

Hides 1,695,000 

Cloves  and  nutmegs 2.503,000 

Bice 1,623,000 

Tobacco 14,612,000 

Tea 1,821,000 

The  revolt  of  the  Atchinese  in  Sumatra  con- 
tinued through  tbe  year  1882.  In  September 
an  important  victory  of  the  Dutch  troops  was 
announced  to  have  been  achieved  on  the  18th, 
by  which  the  rebels  lost  their  chief,  Nyabas- 
sin,  and  many  men.  Later  dispatches  showed 
that  the  rebellion  was  spreading.  The  replace- 
ment of  the  military  hj  a  civil  government 
seemed  to  have  been  premature,  but  Minister 
de  Brauw,  when  questioned  on  the  subject  ot 
restoring  the  military  administration,  expressed 
unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  Stadtbolder  of  East  India. 

Abmy  and  Navy. — The  Dutch  army  consists 
of  two  distinct  elements,  the  volunteers  and  the 
militia.  The  militia  was  organized  in  1861,  to 
supplement  the  volunteer  forces.  They  are 
drawn  by  lot,  and  serve  nominally  five  years ; 
but  after  being  drilled  for  a  year  they  are  al- 


lowed to  go  on  furlough,  and  are  only  c^^ 
for  six  weeks  each  year.     Besides  the 
army,  there  is  a  civic  guard  called  the 
tery,  composed  of  all  the  members  of  coiimi 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  y  ^ 
age.    The  regular  army  on  the  war  z 
numbers  2,320  officers  and  62,687  menu 
army  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  cona 
entirely  of  volunteers.     In  1881  it  mw 
1,456  officers  and  81,698  men.     Of  th>  * 
and  file,  15,399  were  Europeans,  156  ATI 
and  16,130  natives. 

The  navy  in  1882  consisted  of  103  st^ 
with  893  guns,  and  19  sailing-vessels  wk 
guns.     (See  Navies  of  Europe.) 

Finance. — The  total  revenues  in  tH 
years  1878-77  averaged  110,000,000  gizj 
the  expenditures  slightly  more.  The 
estimates  for  1882  place  the  total  rece^ 
the  sum  of  107,421,555  guilders,  the  e^ 
tures  at  129,987,644  guilders. 

The  public  debt  in  1882  stood  at  941,SB 
guilders,  including  10,000,000  of  paper  oh 
618,294,400  guilders  bore  interes't  at  £ 
cent;  90,312,150  at  3  percent;  10,150^ 
sinking-fund  bonds  at  3^  per  cent ;  anfl 
239,400,  being  the  old  national  debt,  a»^ 
812,500  guilders  of  new  bonds  issued  nnca 
law  of  1878,  fit  4  per  cent. 

Foreign  Relations. — The  operations 
British  in  North  Borneo  gave  rise  to  coc: 
able  mistrust  and  excitement  in  Holland,  ' 
found  expression  in  tbe  Chamber  in  a  r^ 
to  the  ministry  to  have  the  boundary-line 
between  this  new  British  colony  and  tbe  J 
possessions  in  Southern  Borneo.  The  ml ' 
announced  that  they  had  the  assurances  ^ 
British  Government  that  British  sovers 
would  not  be  proclaimed  on  the  island 
that  they  would  therefore  not  take  tbe  re« 
si  bill  ty  of  creating  diffioulties  on  the  qoei 
A  large  part  of  tbe  year  was  taken  up 
settling  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Fn 
which  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  the 
favored  nation.  An  international  fishery 
vention,  between  Holland,  England,  Fra 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  was  si 
in  May.  It  provides  for  guarding  tbe  fisb 
by  cruisers  from  the  navies  of  the  contra^ 
powers,  and  for  the  decision  of  disputed 
tween  fishermen  of  the  different  national^ 

Politics. — The  year,  which  witnessed  i 
markable  and  prolonged  ministerial  crisis,  ei 
with  no  important  results  except  that  of  s 
ring  the  Government  to  take  up  the  quest 
which  have  been  postponed  for  three  j* 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Goverar 
caused  by  the  continued  deficits  in  tbe  b 
and  East  Indian  budgets  reached  no  concla 
in  1882,  the  proposition  to  raise  a  new  loa 
cover  the  dencits  and  extend  the  railroads 
ing  postponed.  There  is  a  total  dcficic 
of  53,500,000  guilders  in  the  accounts  of 
Netherlands  and  44,000,000  in  those  of  J 
including  the  estimated  deficits  for  1883. 
question  of  amending  the  school  laws 
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y  the  Oatliolics  and  Evangelical  the  decrease  for  1882  was  principally  in  the 

nd,  during  the  discassions,  the  counties  of  Esmeralda,  Eureka,  and  Lander, 

ed  a  less  uncompromising  dispo-  to  a  total  amount  of  $801,817.11,  making  an 

retofore.  aggregate  decrease  of  assessable  valuations  in 

The  Governor  of  Nevada  dur-  the  State  of  $1,799,720.41,  as  compared  with 

vas  John  H.  Kinkead.    His  term  those  for  1881. 

muary  1,  1883,  and  he  was  sue-  The  assets  of  the  State  School  fund  amount 

wett  W.  Adams,  elected  on  the  to  $622,008.85,  of  which  sum  $576,610.50  are 

cket.  invested  in  undoubted  securities.    The  Gov- 

of  the  State  have  been  without  ernor  predicts  the  time  to  be  near  at  hand 

i  change ;  its  growth  in  popula-  when  the  tax-payers  will  be  entirely  free  from 

slow,  and  its  prosperity  m  miu-  the  necessity  of  contributing  any  part  of  their 

1.  money  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 

I  Asylum  for  the  Insane  has  been  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school 

nd  furnished,   at  the  compara-  age,  from  six  to  eighteen  years,  throughout 

)st  of  $63,000,  and  put  in  actual  the  State,  at  the  close  of  1882,  was  10,483. 

year.  The  money  apportionment  made  for  them  by 

se  pending  before  the  Supreme  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 

,  upon  the  payment  of  $1,279.79,  his  semi-annual  report  for  the  first  half  of 

be  Nevada  Orplian  Asylum  in  1883,  amounts  to  a  total  of  $30,354.40,  or  at 

as  its  due  portion  of  the  money  tlie  rate  of  little  less  than  six  dollars  a  year 

by  the  previoas  Legislature  for  for  each  child.    Storey  County  has  by  far  the 

nong  all  the  orphan  asylums  in  largest  number  of  children  of  school  age — 

3h  are  conducted  in  a  non-secta-  3,152 ;  Ormsby  and  Eureka  coming  nearest  to 

ias  been  decided  adversely  to  the  it,  with  1,182  and  1,014  respectively.   Churchill 

a,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  sec-  County  has  the  sniallest  number  of  such  chil- 

sylum  was  founded  nearly  twenty  dren,  96. 

I,  witii  the  school  attached  to  it,  The  State  University  fund  amounts  to  $56,- 

management  of  the  Sisters  of  630,  invested  in  undoubted  securities,  as  the 

are  Catholics.  The  Court  held,  School  Fund.  The  expense  of  keeping  this 
irinciple,  that  *^  not  who  are  in-  university  open  the  Governor  thinks  to  exceed 
what  is  taught,  must  determine  by  much  the  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
f  sectarianism.^*  The  public  institutions  are  under  praise- 
debt  of  Nevada  is  $336,587.50,  worthy  management  in  every  respect,  and  re- 
has  $331, 127.03  in  coin  on  hand,  alize  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended. 

for  the   years  1881   and  1882  The  number  of  the  insane  persons  in  Ne- 

(302,435.74  and  $303,445.94  re-  vada,  brought  from  the  asylum  at  Stockton  on 

le  expenditures,  to  $346,117.01  July  1,  1882,  and  lodged  in  the  asylum  erected 

66,  leaving  for  the  two  years  in  for  them  at  Reno,  was  148.    The  Legislature 

a  cash  balance  of  $27,868.99.  of  1879  had  appropriated  for  their  care  and 

tction  of  her  revenue  the  State  treatment  at  Stockton  during  the  years  1881 

3  collector  at  the  rate  of  14  per  and  1882  the  snm  of  $100,000,  the  unemployed 

balance  of  which,  amounting  to  $15,682.50, 

ite  valnations  of  assessable  prop-  has  now  been  expended  in  bringing  them  over 

ite,  for  the  year  1882,  amounted  from  Stockton,  and  in  supporting  the  institn- 

».86,  which  sum  included  the  net  tion. 

lines.  In  the  State  Penitentiary  the  number  of  oon- 

iation  of  property  has  not  been  victs  on  January  1,  1881,  was  138,  increased 

ghout  the  State.    Its  value  has  soon  after  to  162,  and  then,  in  the  course  of 

eight  of  the  fourteen  counties,  two  years,  gradually  diminished,  their  number 

^las,   Eureka,  Humboldt,   Lyon,  on  December  31, 1882,  being  113.   Two  of  them 

Storey,  and  White  Pine,  to  the  are  women.    Four  escapes  from  the  State-Pris- 

>nnt  of  $2,071,980.46,  of  which  on  have  occurred  during  1881-'82,  hut  all  of 

)7  29  belongs  to  Storey  County  the  fugitives  have  been  recaptured.    The  cost 

)reciation  of  this  county's  prop-  to  the  State  for  feeding,  clothing,  and  gnard- 

3een  the  greatest  in  the  whole  ing  each  prisoner  during  the  two  biennial  terms 

1  less  than  a  twelvemonth.     In  of  1879-^80  and  1881-'82,  has  been  72-85  and 

ftlued  at  $5,212,823.39 ;  in  1882,  66*96  cents  per  diem,  respectively.     Of  the 

10.    In  the  remaining  six  coun-  four  items  making  up  this  cost,  as  set  down  by 

lill.  El  boo,   Esmeralda,   Lander,  the  warden  in  his  last  report,  the  highest  is 

iV^ashoe — assessable  property  has,  that  of  "  salaries,  arms,  and  ammunition — 37*78 

ry,  increased  in  value  for  1882  to  and  32*02  cents'' ;  nearest  to  it  comes  that  of 

mount  of  $1,074,77.16  over  1881,  **  commissary  stores — 27*85  and  27*73  cents," 

DR  for  the  whole  State  amounting  respectively.    At  the  session  of  1879,  the  Ne- 

).  vada   Legislature    appropriated  $100,000  for 

tnce  to  the  net  proceeds  of  mines,  the  current  expenses  of  the  State- Prison,  and 
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$60,000  for  its  boot  and  shoe  manufactory,  in  tenant-Governor,  William  Burke ;  fc 

which  occupation  the  convicts  are  almost  ex-  tary  of  State,  James  W.  Richards;  1 

clusively  employed.     During  the  two  years  Treasurer,   George   H.   Shepherd  ;    1 

1881-82  there  have  been  from  this  factory  Comptroller,  P.  J.  Dunne ;  for  State  i 

$1,995.86  of  profits,  with  about  $600  of  bad  General,  George  W.  Merrill;  for  Stat 

debts.     Out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  '. 

boots  and  shoes  manufactured  at  the  Nevada  for  State  Surveyor-General,  George  E 

Penitentiary  within  the  said  two  years,  the  State  Printer,  D.  E.  McCarthy ;  for 

warden  has  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  the  the  Supreme  Court,  M.  N.  Stone;  for 

sum  of  $55,836.69.  the  Supreme  Court,  A.  E.  Ham;  for 

The  Republicans  of  Nevada  met  in  State  Con-  of  Congress,  G.  W.  Cassidy. 

vention  at  Reno  on  September  4th,  to  nomi-  For  District  Judges :  for  the  Third 

nate  their  candidates  for  the  several  State  of-  William  Sewell ;  for  the  Fifth  Distri 

fices,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con-  Grimes;  for  the  Sixth  District,  Hem 

gress,  and  a  Supreme  Court  Judge,  as  follow :  for  the  Seventh  District,  J.  McMoUen 

For  Governor,  Enoch  Strother ;  Lieutenant-  The  Democrats  elected  their  nomin 

Governor,  Ciiarles  E.  Laughton ;  Secretary  of  ett  W.  Adams  for  Governor,  George 

State,  J.  M.  Dormer;  State  Treasurer,  George  rill  for  State  Attorney-General,  and  i 

Tufly ;  State  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  State  G.  W.  Cassidy  for  the  member  of 

Attorney  -  General,   W.  H.  Davenport ;    State  from  Nevada.    The  Republicans  elec 

Printer,  J.  C.  Ilarlow ;    State  Superintendent  nominees  for  Lieutenant-Governor  ai 

of  Public  Instruction,  C.  S.  Young;  State  Sur-  the  other  oflScers  of  the  Executive  Depi 

veyor-General,  Charles  S.  Preble.     For  Judge  also  for  State  Printer,  for  Surveyor 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  O.  R.  Leonard ;  Clerk  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

of  the  Supreme  Court^  Charles  F.  Bicknell ;  of  that  court.    The  majority  for  Gove 

member  of  Congress,  C.  C.  Pow^ning.  881. 

The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were  The  State  Legislature  is  composed  o: 

adopted :  resentatives  and  20  Senators,  ten  of  wl 

Besolred,  That  we  have  faith  in  the  prudent  and  s^  P/^"  ^^?.™  ^1^^  Previous  election     Thh 

gacious  administration  of  President  Arthur,  and  be-  ^^^  meetmg  m  January,  1883,  will  be  d 

Reve  it  will  result  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  follows :  In  the  Senate,  Democrats  12 

the  countrv.  licans  8 ;  in  the  House  of  Representat 

Besolved.  Thai  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  a  ser-  publicans  24,  Democrats  14:  the  Rei 

vue  race  of  aliens,  incapable  of  assimilation  with  our  t„„:„„  „  «»;J,»^«.«.  ^*  a  ;«  ♦!,«  i4;«.i.J 

institutions,  is  a  pirpetSal  menace  to  all  classes  of  so-  ^^'''']«  ?  ™'T?n^.^ \v  ^  ^^®  ^'^^'^ 

ciety.    The  relief  extended  to  our  people  bv  the  pas-  a  m^ority  of  10  m  the  Lower,  and 

sago  of  a  law  excluding  the  Chinese  by  a  l^epubhcon  joint  ballot. 

Congress,  and  approved  bj^  a  Bepublican  President,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.       The    State 

is  a  genuine  cause  of  satisfaction.    We  are  in  favor  of  were  as  follow  :    Governor,   Charles 

strenuously  entoremff  the  provisions  of  said  law,  and  o        *           ^  c*  *      -pi:   t>    rnv 

we  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  labor  now  and  Secretary  of  State,  Eh  B.  Thompso 

henceforth  to  secure  such  further  legislation  as  will  Treasurer,     Solon    A.    Carter  ;     Cc 

permanently  exclude  tlie  Chinese.  Thomas  J.  Jameson,  Lyman  D.  Steve 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  paramount  impor-  w.  Wheeler,  George  H.  Stowell,  Arthi 

tance  of  mamtaining  unimpaired  the  free  public>school  -ArvA 

system  of  the  State.     We  shall  defend  it  amdnst  seo-  **ervo.                                       rm,    o^  ^    j 

tarian,  political,  or  other  improper  influences,  and  we  DEBT  AND  1<  INANCES.— The  State  di 

favor  such  additional  le^irislation  as  the  condition  and  follows : 

wants  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  may  require.  ^,    .  ^  ^    ^        ,       *  .^«. 

As  free  institutions,  the  v  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  N«'  indebtedness  Jane  1. 1S81 $^ 

satisfy  poor  and  rich  alike;  and  upon  this  principle  Juiiei,ii>8a j 

we  urge  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which  this  Reductloii  daring  the  year 

State  shall  fUmisH  the  text-books  at  the  lowest  pos-  Receipts  fh)m  all  soonjes  daring  the  year.  *.....    j 

Bible  figure.  Cosh  on  hand  June  1, 1881... \:...... 

Resolved,  That  owing  to  the  remote  position  of  Ne- 
vada fVom  the  seaboard ,  and  the  entire  absence  of  nav  i-  Total  receipts  daring  the  year ; 

ffable  waters  and  competing  lines  of  railroads  to  and  Expenditures  for  all  porposes  during  the  year.. 

from  commercial  centers,  we  demand  from  Congress  ^^'^  <*°  *"*°<*  «^"°®  ^  ^^^ 

such  wholesome  and  effective  legislation  as  will  place  m  ^^ 

our  people  on  terms  of  equality  in  respect  to  trans-  

i^'^iiread^'Sor^li^.^                 "^'"^^^  ^''^''^^  The  ordinary  State  expenditures  dn 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  the  BepubUcan  party  of  ^^^t  fiscal  year  amounted,  in  the  aggr 

Nevada  to  such  a  course  of  enlij^htened  legislation  as  $201,492.80  ;  the  extraordinary  to  $5 

will  extend  to  railroad  and  all  other  corporations  do-  This  sum  includes  the  expenses  mad" 

l^^"?^7f  •\^°  ^^^i«  Stf  ^  ^^^  ^™®  protection  and  the  ^^^  prison,  $4,864.81 ;  express  taxes 

same  rurhts  before  the  Inw  as  are  accorded  to  mdivid-  x^.^^f  ««f„«ril^    *«^o  Kn .    v^..i.f^«r« 

ual»-no  more  and  no  less.  t^TQ^X  refunded,  $6o2.57;    lorktown 

nial,  $7,000;    National   Guard's   eqn 

The  Democratic  party  of  Nevada  held  its  $10,000,  and  other  items  of  outlays  o\ 

State  Convention  at  Eureka  on  September  6th,  quent  occurrence, 

and  nominated  the  following  candidates:  Railroads. — The  names  of  all  the 

For  Governor,  Jewett  W.  Adams ;  for  Lieu-  lines  operating    in    New   Ilampshin 
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her  limits  only,  or  in  connection  with  7th  and  8th.    Some  weeks  prior  to  the  meet- 

>rked  in  other  States,  and  the  tax  as-  in^  the  purpose  of  the  convention  was  pub- 

n  each  of  them  by  the  State  Board  of  licly  stated  to  be  **  to  devise  some  more  eff'ect- 

Ation;   also  the  names  of  her  several  ive  way  than  the  *  spotter  system  ^  to  suppress 

h  companies,  and  the  amounts  of  the  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.'^    It  was  also 

vied  on  them  respectively,  are  given  in  announced  that  in  tlie  local  committee  of  ar- 

»wing  lists,  published  in  October,  1882 :  rangements  all  parties  were  represented    by 

▲mooBt  of  tu  uMMcd  their  respective  adherents  as  members,  and 

^ABS.                                      oBMcbroML  that  delegates  from  all  were  invited  to  take 

i  Maiiie idisii  14  1^*^^  ^°  ^^^  convention,  which  was  to  be,  as  it 

..!!!.!.'.'.'!.*!.*!!!!!.'!.'!!.*!.*.*!      i ,6»6  28  were,   '•  a  mass-meeting  of  temperance  men, 

mcord,  and  Montreal ^^'iS  60  who  desire  to  confer  together  concerning  the 

d  Lowell . '. '. '. '. .  '. '. '.  *. *. . ". '. ". '. '. * ". '. '. '.  *. *  * '. '.      4,276  12  Suppression  of  •  an  e vil. "     At  various  times 
2,8»o  90  during  its  proceedings,   the  convention   was 

uik..'.'.' .".'.,.'.'. *. !**'.     ^fiisM  S  a<i<^re8sed  by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens, 

....!!.....!!!.*.!..!!..!!.*!.*!..".*.'.".*.'     i«.490  48  devoted  to  the  interests  of  prohibition;  and 

•  ••  ••••••:••  ;^ ^^'IS?  ??  the  chief  result  of  its  deliberations,  charaoter- 

T  and  North  Weare 901  84.      j.,  ii.v                   ^                ju 

nd  Portsmouth 6,459  62  J^ed  throughout  by  earnestness  and  harmony, 

winnipeaaukee 8.839  48  was  a  new  Constitution,  which,  without  chang- 

!^»dti^»«":!.*;°"::•^::::::;:::     ^M  «  ^g  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  associa- 

ad  Giaremont 6.866  69  tiou,  gives  it  a  somewhat  different  form.    Soon 

Td^Naihiii: 1 987  84  ^^^  ^^®  ^F^^  meeting  of  the  delegates  had 

ishington !...!........!..!!...*..!      1^696  66  been  organized,  a  committee  of  nine  was  ap- 

»Uev... 1,618  63  pointed,  with  Governor  Bell  at  its  head  as 

nr  ™''': :::::::::::::::::::::;:    ,.15?  S  chairman,  and  two  women  among  its  mem- 

Dd  Ogdenabnrg 446  14  bers,  "  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  organization 

1170003  85  ^^  *  State  as{«ociation.^'    This  committee,  on 

*  the  second  day  of  the  session,  reported  the 

ixes  assessed  upon  the  several  telegraph  following  constitution,  which  was  unanimously 

ies  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  adopted  by  the  convention : 


Amount  of  tox  ■iiwiid  kEW  RAMPSUIRI   STATE  TKHPERAITOE  VKIOTX, 

kPH  COMPANIES.                           on  •.(*  iiM.  rj,^  promote  the  cauBe  of  temi^enmce,  both  by  moral 

^^°j 88  88  find  legal  means;  to  secure  unity  and  vigor  or  action 

id  ftidflc 22  94  *™o^  the  bodies  engaged  in  promoting  tliis  cauAe, 

..........!  *  * '. '. .  *. '. . ".  *. .  *. .  .*.*..!!       19  20  ?**d  to  aid  in  diffiLsin^r  useftil  information  on  the  sub- 

!!...!..!!..!!.!..!..!....*...*!..'!!..'!.       4943  ject,  by  lectures  and  in  print,  thia  constitution  is 

24  76  fonned. 

P«Wre 9  17  Article  I.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the 

«*^«"y J  JJ  New  Hampshire  State  Temperance  Union. 

indCoiebrooli 8  05  '^"^*  ^^'  '^^^  offtoers  shall  consist  of  a  president 

and  three  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 

^867  78  fiJ^d  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen. 

*    "  "  * "  Art.  III.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 

aluation  of  the  railroads  for  assessment  ings  of  the  Union,  and  in  his  absence  the  vice-presi- 

s  has  been  reduced  this  year  to  $82  on  dents  in  order  of  election.    The  secretary  shall  keep 

supposed  actual  value:  and  that  has  a  record  of  aU  meetings  of  the  Union ;  shall  attend  to 

i  «,T^^»»A  ««♦«  ..*  4-\.^:^  f  ««.«4:^»  4-k»^,,»v.  the  necessary  correspondence,  and  also  pertorm  any 

3  average  rate  of  their  taxation  through-  ^^j,^^  duties  that  shaTl  devolvi  npon  him^v  action  of 

btate.     Ihe  aggregate  amount  of  rail-  the  Association  or  Executive  Committee,    ^he  treas- 

:  for  1882  is  about  $18,000  less  than  in  urer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  the  Union,  and  dis- 

>cau8e  of  the  said  undervaluation,  and  hurse  the  same  as  directed,  taking  vouchers  for  all 

the   lower  rate  of  taxation  has  now  exi^enditures  and  keeping  an  accurate  acwunt  of  the 

,             ^v                    .         'i.!.     xu  same.    All  the  officers  shall  constitute  a  board  of  di- 

sessed   on   other  property  within  the  rection,  a  miyority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

nerally.  for  the  transaction  of  business.    They  shall  meet  as 

land  and  water  areas  of  New  Hamp-  often  as  they  may  elect,  and  as  often  as  once  in  six 

ave    been   ascertained,    from    accurate  months.    The  Executive  Board  shall  adopt  such  meas- 

r»A«^4^o  \^^  iT»n.«.  r* ««««♦♦  *\*r^  »a^»»«  ^^8  foT  tuc  Dromotion  of  the  objects  ot  the  Union  aa 

ments  by  Henry  Gannett,  the  geogra-  ^i^^n  ^^^^  ^^^^  prudent  and  eff^tive. 

the  tenth  census,  as  follows :  Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the 

total  land  area  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Union  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  or  more  to  the 

1,  in  square  mile?,  is,  Rockingham,  740 ;  treasurer,  and  thereby  authorizing  the  secretary  to 

d,   320;   Belknap,  400;  Carroll,   780;  append  his  name  to  the  constitution. 

V   Ao/C    Till  u  *^        u    Ao/T    r^u     i'  Art.  v.  The  Executive  Board  mav  make  all  ne- 

ick,  920 ;  Hillsborough,  980 ;  Cheshire,  cessarv  bv-laws  to  carrv  out  this  constitution,  which 

ullivan,   580 ;    Grafton,    1,525  ;    Coos,  shall  fee  subject  to  revision  by  the  Union  at  its  annual 

),005.     Water  area  of  the  State,  800.  meeting. 

ross   area,  9,305  square  miles."    (For  The  following  declaration  of  principles  was 

lils  of  State  institutions,  see  **  Annual  subsequently  reported  from  the  committee  on 

jdia,"  1881.)  resolutions,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

:  Co!rvEimoNS.--The  Prohibitionists  of  i,  ^g  believe  that  there  is  no  reform  cnlline  for 

3  held  a  convention  at  Nashua,  on  June  greater  exertion  and  sacrifice  than  that  which  seeks  to 
VOL.  xxn. — 88    A 
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help  men  to  break  awaj  from  the  bondage  of  strong  his  administration  we  tender  to  President  Ai 

drink.  assurance  of  our  heartiest  confidence  and  »ap 

2.  We  believe  there  is  no  cause  more  just  and  com-        We  reaffirm  and  indoi-se  the  principle  of  a 

mandin^  than  that  which  aims  at  the  extermination  tive  taritf  as  the  safeguard  of  American  indus 

of  a  tra'tfic  which  is  the  source  of  nine  tenths  of  all  which  our  great  manufacturing  inte^e^ts  ht 

poverty,  misery,  and  crime.  fostered  and  maintained,  and  Amerioin  labor 

8.  Tne  prohibitory  law  of  this  State,  now  on  trial  protected  against  the  ruinous  competition  of  t 

for  twenty -five  years,  while  partially  inoperative  from  ily-paid  labor  of  foreign  nations, 
lack  of  enforcement  in  many  places,  has  exerted  a        We  believe  in  the  re-establishment  of  I 

wholcftome  and  restraining  innuencc,  and  its  efficiency  commerce,  by  the  encouragement  of  our  ship 

has  been  abundantly  proved  wherever  and  whenever  ship-building,  and  by  the  enactment  of  laws  > 

enforced.  uatmg  in  favor  of  those  interests.     We  beVu 

4.  The  time  has  come  in  the  history  of  this  reform  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  American  Na^ 
to  declare  our  firm  and  unalterable  conviction  that  the  We  maintain  the  principle  of  the  prohibitic 
duty  of  enforcing  all  laws,  the  prohibitory  law  in-  traffic  in  intoxicatimj:  drinks,  a  tnimc  so  diss 
eluded,  is  incumbent  on  the  police  and  solicitors,  and  tlie  best  interests  or  the  people,  and  we  dca 
on  the  selectmen,  and  mayor^  and  aldermen  of  cities  all  laws  for  the  prohibition  ot  this  traffic  shall 
and  towns ;  and  the  same  diligence  and  impartiality  lessly  and  impartially  enforced. 

are  due  from  them  that  the  courts  have  employed  in         We  recognize  the  great    importance  of 

upholding  the  pix>hibitory  law  among  the  statutes  of  schools  &s  essential  to  our  national  security  a 

tue  State.  perity,  and  we  favor  national  ass'u^tanoe  toi 

5.  The  reform  clubs,  temperance  unions,  and  all  complete  establishment  of  such  a  system  thj 
other  organizations  that  aim  to  carry  out  the  practical  the  whole  country. 

work  of  the  temperance  cause,  both  by  moral  and  lo-        The  public  revenues  have  been  and  are 

gal  suasion,  should  receive  the  approval  and  support  economically  and  faithfully,  but  we  believe 

of  aligood  citizens.  term  of  office  should  be  made  for  a  fixed  n 

6.  That  the  lavish  and  corrupt  use  of  money  in  years,  and  legLilation  should  be  adopted  to  i 
procuring  tlie  nomination  and  election  of  civil  otiScers  pointmcnts  conditioned  solely  upon  fitness. 
18  an  alarming  and  growing  evil ;  is  a  reproach  to  the  m  t^  .•  _x  ^  j  u 
State,  tuminjf  our  politics  into  a  school  of  corruption,  The  Democratic  party,  represented  b 
and  threatening,  unless  checked,  to  undermine  popu-  450  delegates,  held  its  State  Con  veil 
lar  elections  and  overwhelm  republican  government  Concord  on  September  13th,  and  M« 
itself ;  Mid  we  call  upon  the  people  to  rebuke  the  prac-  ^  Edgerly  was  declared  its  nominee  f 
tioe,  and  wipe  out  the  reproach  in  every  ejffective  way.                "      ■' 

7.  To  secure  the  enforcement  and  strengthening  of  ®'^''*  ^  ,,      .  ,     .  .  ,       ^ 
the  prohibitory  and  all  other  laws  of  the  State,  wo         The  followmg  resolutions,  with  othei 
recommend  to  the  people,  especially  in  the  choice  of  adopted : 


Douglas,  enumerate   tlie   lollowing  as    the 

The  following  additional  resolution  was  then  form :  .  .  . 

oflfered  by  a  delegate,  and  unanimously  adopted  .  2.  We  demand  the  equal  taxation  of  all  i 

K«  ♦!  ^               i.'  individual  and  corporate, 

by  the  convention :  3    y^^  advocate  the  passage  and  strict  enfi 

Betolved^  That  this  convention  recommend  such  of  the  anti-bribery  bill  of  General  Mar^ton, 

lejfislativc  action  as  will  insure  the  use  in  the  public  by  the  last  Republican  Legislature, 

schools  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  alcohol  as  a  *•  We  denounce  the  present  s-ystcm  of  blac 

I>oi6on.  office-holders.   Government   clerks,  and    ei 

practiced  by  the  Repubheans,  to  secure  ci 

In  preparation  for  the  general  election  in  funds  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  condcmi 

November,    1882,    the    Republicans   of    New  ofmoncy,  and  all  other  means  used  for  com 

Hampshire  met  in  State  Convention  at  Con-  the  b^ot  at  popular  elections 

««»^^„  G^^*  ~.i.       104.U     A          --.•     i.     *i.  •  6.  We  affirm  our  unalterable  opposition  U 

cord,   on  September  12th,  to  nommate  their  nopolies,  both  in  State  and  nation.  .  .  . 

candidates.  Little  less  than  650  delegates,  from  7.  We  beUeve  Uie  present  tariff  system  is 

all  sections  of  the  State,  were  in  attendance,  and  oppressive,  and  therefore  demand  its  immt 

The  nominations  were  as  follow :  vision,  to  the  end  that  American  industries  a 

For  Governor,  Samuel  W.  Hale,  of  Keene ;  ^rTng "Xo^olfes^"'^'^*^'  ^'^''''^  "^^^ 

Railroad  Commissioners,  Edward  J.  Tenney,  of  g.  we  recognize  the  growing  evil  of  intera 

Claremont ;  Benjamin  W.  Hoyt,  of  Epping;  and  and  view  with  alarm  the  sale  of  spirituous  li' 

Still  man  Humphrey,  of  Concord.  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  ot  the  State. 

For  members  of  Congress,  by  Congressional  defiance  of  the  law  ;  in  view  of  which  facts,  id 

District  Conventions  werrnomina^^^  First  ^^.alL^Crfo'r^r'ofXt-^i^^^' 

LJistrict,  Martin  A.  Haynes,  of  Gilford ;  bee-  steadily  shammini?  on  the  temperance  quesi 

ond  District^  Ossian  Ray,  of  Lancaster.  record  our  opposition  to  all  sumptuary  kws 

The  following  among  other  resolutions  were  condemnation  of  that  hypocrisy  which  plao 

unanimously  adopted :  "P«"  ^^^  statute-book,  and  then  evades  its 

•^         '  ment.  .  .  . 

liemlved.  That  the  Republicans  of  New  Hampshire  11.  We  clianre  the  Republican  party  with 

rcaflflrm  their  faith  in  those  principles  which  have  given  rating  and  steadily  practicing  wholesale  briber 

liberty,  i)eace,  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  country ;  tions  for  twenty  years  past,  until  our  eleotic 

while  in  the  untimely  death  of  the  late  President  Gar-  become  a  grand  auction,  and^  the  offices  go  to  t 

field,  endeared  to  tHo  nation  by  his  public  and  pri-  est  bidder ;  they  have  practiced  bribery  anc 

vate  virtues  and  whose  brief  sen-ice  gave  promise  of  a  dation  of  voters  until  New  Hampshire  politl 

brilliant  future,  we  recognize  a  great  national  calam-  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  whole  country  ;  t 

ity;  we  also  recognize  the  patriotism,  ability,  and  used  the  arm  of  corporate  power  in  terrifying 

fidelity  of  his  successor,  and  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  trolling  the  votes  ot  their  employ^  to  an  ext< 
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u-klox  among  voters  of  the  South,  until  the  cities  and  boroughs  to  provide  by  ordinance 

-men  of  these  corporations  know  they  must  for  the  licensing,  regulating,  restraining,  and 

Bepubhcan  uckct  or  be  disehargcd.  ^^.^^  ^^  auctions  and  auctioneers ;  an  act  to 

Congress,  George  Chandler  was  nomi-  provide  for  the  better  protection  of  the  drivers 

in  the  First  District,  and Hosley  in  of  horse-cars  on  street  passenger-railroads  in 

!ond.  tlie  cities  and  towns  of  the  State ;  an  act  to 

result  of  the  general  local  election,  on  provide  for  the  licensing  and  regulating  of 

her  7,  1882,  was  almost  entirely  favora-  milk-dealers  and  their  agents  in  cities,  incor- 

the  Republican  nominees.    The  aggre-  porated    boroughs,    or    police,   sanitary,   and 

)te  for  Governor  numbered  76,218;  of  improvement  commissions,  and   incorporated 

Mr.  Hale  received  38,399,  Mr,  Edgerly  camp-meeting  associations  or  sea-side  resorts; 

and  840  were  scattering.  an  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  and  to  regu- 

i  reference  to  the  other  officers,  the  Re-  late  the  sale  of  milk ;  an  act  to  regulate  fares 

ns  elected  tlie  three  Railroad  Commis-  on  horse-cars  in  cities  of  the  first  class  (fixing  a 

,  both  of  the  two  Congressmen,  and  the  maximum  of  five  cents) ;  and  an  act  to  regulate 

mr  of  tlie  five  State  Councilors,  the  the  sale  of  petroleum  and  its  products.   Anoth- 

rats  having  elected  Mr.  Aldrich,  their  er  act  divides  the  cities  of  the  State  into  four 

«  for  the  Fifth  District,  as  Councilor.  classes,  viz. :  first  class,  over  100,000  inhab- 

General  Assembly  at  its  next  session  itants;  second  class,  12,000  to  100,000;  third 

divided  as  follows :  Senate  of  24  mem-  class,  all  other  cities,  except  sea-side  resorts  on 

Republicans   17,  Democrats  7;    Lower  the  Atlantic  coast ;  fourth  class,  such  sea-side 

composed  of  307  Representatives — Re-  resorts.    An  act  was  also  passed  providing  that 

ns  188,  Democrats  1 14,  Independents  3,  corporations  may  increase  their  capital  stock 

i«icker3  2.  to  provide  means  for  the  payment  of  bonds 

r  JERSEY.    State  Go  VEHEMENT. — The  that  are  due  or  about  to  become  due. 

ng  were  the  State  officers  during  the  Finances, — The  financial  transactions  of  the 

Governor,  George  C.  Ludlow,  Demo-  State  are  kept  by  the  Treasurer  under  four 

Secretary  of  State,  Henry  C.  Kelaey;  general   accoants,   viz  :    Agricultural  College 

rer,  George  M.  Wright;    Comptroller,  Fund,  Libraiy  Fund,  School  Fund,  and  State 

i  J.  Anderson ;  Attorney-General,  John  Fund. 

ckton;  Adjutant-General,  William  S.  The  income  o(the  Agricultural  College  Fund 
•;  Chancellor,  Theodore  Runyon;  Vice-  is  entirely  derived  from  the  interest  on  $116,- 
liors,  Abraham  S.  Van  Fleet  and  Amzi  000  of  State  bonds,  purchased  with  the  pro- 
Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Benjamin  F,  ceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  the  Gen- 
lerk  in  Chancery,  George  S.  Duryea;  eral  Government.  It  amounts  to  $6,960,  and 
ry  Reporter,  John  H.  Stewart ;  Law  is  paid  over  to  the  Agricultural  College,  as  de- 
er. Garret  D.  W.  Vroora ;  State  Libra-  signed  by  the  donors  of  the  land, 
ames  S.  McDanolds;  State  Superin-  The  State  Library  Fund  \s  smaXh 
:  of  Public  Instruction,  Ellis  A.  Apgar ;  The  Treasurer  includes  in  the  operations  of 
xeologist,  George  H.  Cook ;  Chief  of  the  School  Fund  the  amount  received  by  him 
of  Statistics,  James  Bishop ;  Secretary  as  the  result  of  the  State  school-tax,  but  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  whole  of  this  amount  is  returned  to  the  several 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  counties. 

Beasley.  Under  the  law  of  1881,  the  rate  of  the  school- 

SLATOKB. — The  Legislature  met  on  the  tax  was  changed  from  two  mills  on  the  dollar 

January,  and  adjourned  on  the  Slst  of  of  property  to  four  dollars  for  each  child  be- 

An  act  to  prevent  vending,  using,  or  tween  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age.     The 

ng  of  guns,  pistols,  toy-pistols,  or  other  sum  produced  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 

as,  to  or  by  persons  under  the  age  of  on  the  Ist  of  January ;  90  per  cent  of  it  was 

years,  makes  violations  thereof  misde-  to  be  returned  within  ten  days  to  the  counties 

*&.    An  act  amending  the  school  law  paying  it,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  was 

"s  that  an  annual  meeting  for  the  election  to  be  distributed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

ol  trustees  shall  be  held  in  each  district  cation,  according  to  their  discretion,  among 

Tuesday  of  the  week  following  the  an-  the  several  counties. 

wn  meeting;  that  women  shall  be  eligi-  The  amoant  prodaced  br  this  tax  and  paid  into 

ichool  trustees ;   and   that  there  shall   be      ,  the  Tw^ury  daring  tT.e  year  ISSO  waa $1^2,140  oo 

,                 *,  1         •      i,r         #     n   ^vi^  ^«  And  for  the  preceding  year,  under  the  former 

iial  census  taken  m  May  of  all  children       gyBtem . . . : :..... i,oit,T84  68 

I  in  each  district  between  the  ages  of  —- 

id  eighteen.     An  act  was  also  passed         inc««« $804,9658S 

ng  for  the  examination  in  certain  cases  The  school-tax  for  1882  amounts  to  $1,842,- 

jcants  for  admission  as  attorneys  to  the  656,  a  further  increase  of  nearly  $20,000. 

le  Court.    Other  acts  were  the  follow-  The  assets  of  the  School  Fund  at  the  close  of 

Q  act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  the  fiscal   year  embrace  railroad  stocks  and 

libraries  in  any  town  or  municipality  in  bonds.  United   States  bonds.  State  and  city 

te,  and  to  provide  for  taking  care  of  and  bonds,   bonds  of  school  districts,  bonds  and 

lating  the  same ;   an  act  to  authorize  mortgages  and  other  items  of  value,  as  follow : 
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Bailroadand  bank  Btoek $46,500  00 

United  States  bonds 555,000  00 

Ballroadbonds 117,000  00 

Bute  and  city  bonds 85,04iO  00 

Bonds  of  school  districts 96,100  00 

Bonds  and  mortira^s 999,508  5i 

Principal  of  riparian  leases    1,124,119  08 

Real  estate  bought  at  foreolosore 82,000  00 

$8,065,223  08 

Interest  dne  on  bonds  and  mortgages 52,616  78 

Bents  due  on  riparian  leases 67,118  22 

Balance  on  hand 201,764  S9 

Total  property  of  the  ftind $8,876,727  27 

ToUl  property,  November  1,  ISSl 2.819,658  00 

Increase  daring  the  year $477,069  27 

The  receipts  of  the  fand  during  the  year 
were  $172,427.64. 
The  disbarsements  were: 

Appropriation  to  pnbllc  schools $100,000  00 

Amount  inveAte<l 872,200  00 

Premium  on  United  States  bonds  purchased. ...        8,125  00 
Caah  on  hand,  October  81, 13S2 201,764  29 

$(377,089  29 

The  assets  of  the  State  Fund  are  as  follow : 

Block  of  the  Joint  companies $23S.700  00 

Bonds  of  the  Joint  companies 24.000  00 

$312,700  00 
Betides  these  there  are  held  Centennial  stock 

(valueless) 7 1.1 1 6  67 

County  bonds,  securing  surplus  revenue,  loaned.    764,670  44 

Totol $1,151,487  11 

The  following  table  presents  an  exhibit  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  years  1881 
and  1882 : 


RECEIPTS.' 

1881. 

1888. 

Tax  on  corporations 

^646.025  98  i      •ata  ^f^  ^^ 

Btate  tax 

12' 1.564  20 

56,611  20 

80,310  00 

2o.ni8  21 

2,7y3  83 

&S0  00 

f29  50 
615  00 

State-Prison  receipts 

Interest  and  dividends 

•Judicial  fees 

76.032  78 
80,810  00 
17  594  13 

OflBcial  fees 

11,758  52 
825  00 

Bales  of  revision 

Fines  and  forfeited  recogniz- 
ances   

4,089  13 
fiOl)  00 

Licenses  and  foes 

Fees  returned 

7,521  29 

1,489  89 

50  00 

Bales  of  ordnance 

Asae&aments  on  private  acts. . 

Total  receipts 

$878,747  87 
8S4,780  45 

$828,525  47 
167,274  83 
250,000  00 

Temporary  loan 

Total 

$1,2C8,478  82 

$1,240,799  86 

Total  disbnrsements 

$1,096,203  98 
167,274  89 

$1,104,808  75 

Balance  at  close  of  year 

186,496  11 

Total 

$1,26:M7S  82 

$1,240,799  86 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  disbarsements  of  the  year  exceeded  the 
receipts  in  the  sum  of  $280,778.28.  This  ex- 
cess was  met  by  diminishing  the  bank  balance 
in  the  sum  of  $30,778.28,  and  by  borrowing 
$250,000. 

The  business  of  the  Riparian  Commission 
during  the  past  year  was  much  more  than 
double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  thus  prac- 
tically evidencing  the  recognition  by  the  shore 
owners  of  the  rights  of  the  8tate  in  the  riparian 
lands,  and  their  disposition  to  acquire  them  for 
themselves  by  purchase  or  lease.     These  grants 


and  leases  have  been  made  in  every  eonatf  of 
the  State  fronting  on  tide-waters.  The  lands 
still  in  possession  of  the  State  are  of  great 
valae,  particularly  in  the  Bay  of  New  Yori^, 
and  in  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers.  The 
operations  of  the  commissioners  during  tlie 
year  were  as  follow : 

Grants  of  the  fee $21«,1MS 

Leases  converted  into  grants ti^.ili  Sn 

Leasee  made  at  a  rental  of  7  per  cent iy7,6c!0  tS 

Total f $441.«4T» 

Beoeived  on  leases  heretofore  noade 63i,i0t  4S 

Total .» $50I,4MS1 

Besides  these,  leases  and  grants  amountiogto 
$40,000  have  been  agreed  upon,  but  are  await- 
ing the  completion  of  papers.  The  commis- 
sioners, in  accordance  witn  the  powers  vested 
in  them,  and  in  response  to  applications  for 
increased  accommodations  for  warehousiiig, 
sliipping,  and  other  commercial  pursuits,  hare 
established  a  new  exterior  line  for  piers  ferther 
out  into  the  river  in  front  of  Jersey  City. 

The  following  is  the  valuation  of  the  rotables 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  State : 

ValMtiM. 

Atlantic $4.6n.«SW 

Bersen l(l097y.Ml « 

BurUnifton 25,8.Al«fl« 

Camden 19.21 7,M«>  M 

Cape  May S^Vi^WW 

Cumberland 1211l,0WW 

Essex 10g,4H*X'  W 

Gloucester 18,7M.?(»  «0 

Hudson 9l,90l,»«M 

Hunterdon 2I,%7,571  W 

Mercer 2!>.S9i!,S20  00 

Middlesex 1  S.826,(J0e  W 

Monmouth 27.99!,000  00 

Morris 21,040.441  00 

Ocean 8,-2^,9WOI 

Pasaalc 27,953,*4500 

Salem I«.89«4>i6  00 

Somerset 16.*»0,«i0«  •O 

Sussex 9.960,557  00 

Union 24.016,lu0  00 

Warren 16,:62,»5  W 

Total $527,451,i2J  41 

Railboad  Taxation. — The  rate  at  which 
railroad  property  is  taxed  is,  as  compared  with 
that  which  affects  that  of  individuals,  vei7 
small.  The  present  rate  was  established  br 
the  charters  of  the  companies  many  years  ago, 
when  the  success  of  railroad  enterprises  was 
the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
when  it  bore  a  more  equal  comparison  with 
that  of  the  tax  on  individuals.  While  the  lat- 
ter has  increased  very  materially,  the  former 
has  remained  the  same.  On  this  subject  the 
Governor  says : 

I  would  state  that,  from  the  opportunities  which  I 
have  had  and  from  the  facts  which  have  been  present- 
ed themselves,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  labor  ol 
securing  information  in  regard  to  the  vfdue  of  rulroad 
projMjrty  is  too  onerous  to  oe  conducted  by  any  officer 
not  apecially  intrusted  with  it,  and  whose  time  is  not 
wholly  at  bis  command  for  that  purjxyse.  The  special 
duties  required  of  the  Comptroller  in  this  regard  are 
foreign  to  the  regular  work  of  h\»  office,  are  a  very 
large  addition  to  it,  and  are  performed  without  com- 
pensation. He  is,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  com- 
pelled to  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  the 
statements  made  to  him  by  the  companie^i,  and  pre- 
vented from  securing  sucn  accurate  inlbrmation  u 
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int  him  in  rejecting  them  as  bcine  "  un- 
fficient,"  and  yet,  until  he  does  this,  the 
)f  the  company  is  required  to  be  taken. 
Ity  oan  be  remedied  by  vesting  the  power 
f  examining  and  approving  tlie  reports, 
3  upon  which  they  are  based,  in  an  officer 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  Tne  law  doing 
require  annual  report  of  the  operations  of 
be  made  to  the  Governor  and  Ix^^slature. 
I  done,  the  proviso  of  the  act  ot  1876  be 
id  the  Legislature  shall  itself  give  such  a 
I  of  the  words  "  true  value  "  as  will  clearly 
k>  mean  the  full  worth  of  the  enterprise  to 
y  using  it,  the  tax  from  this  source  can  be 
ally  increased,  as  it  undoubtedly  should 

'nstitutions. — The  number  of  oon- 
3  State-Prison  at  the  beginning  of  the 
JOS ;  received  during  the  year,  464 ; 
I  and  died,  459 ;  leaving  in  the  prison 
e  of  the  year,  798 ;  being  5  less  than 
le  of  last  year.  Of  this  number  32 
3s  and  766  are  males.      Oontracts 

made,  and  are  now  in  force,  with 
irties  for  the  labor  of  these  men. 
tracts  specify  the  minimum  number 

contractors  agree  to  take  and  pay 
he  right  to  use  a  larger  number  at 
price.  The  following  table  shows, 
ensed  fortn,  the  several  oontracts; 
ir  which  the  contractors  agree  to  pay 
umber  employed  on  each,  and  the 
per  man  per  day : 


lACT. 


Mlotmim  to 

ifvoutn 

bt  pmid  for. 

•mployod. 

100 

100 

60 

S5 

80 

95 

20 

60 

20 

20 

40 

40 

80 

70 

870 

470 

Prko  par 
d«7. 

60  cents. 
60  cents. 
50  cents. 
50  cents. 
50centa. 
50  cents. 
50  cents. 


296  men  not  actually  employed  on 
1  contracts,  41  are  used  as  runners ; 
kitchen  and  laundry ;  47  in  different 
[  employment  around  the  prison  and 
64  are  crippled,  old,  and  infirm ;  sick 
I  ants  in  hospital,  28 ;  leaving  96  per- 
ble  of  labor  unemployed, 
report  of  the  Supervisor,  the  expense 
ning  the  prison  during  the  year  was 
r, 

$62,502  60 

5,784  83 

red  convicts 1,402  00 

Beers  and  Inspectors 9,000  00 

paties 51,078  81 

$129,762  94 

>risoners CS,rj99  67 

leSUte $61,168  27 

reTious  year 6S,8s8  94 

nber  of  inmates  of  the  Reform  School 
t  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  266 ; 
I,  180;  returned,  28;  total,  419;  97 
ere  discharged,  leaving  in  the  insti- 
the  close  of  the  year,  822,  a  very 
crease  over  the  number  of  last  year. 


The  amount  of  money  from  the  State  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  school  was  $23,076.- 
25 ;  there  was  derived  from  the  labor  of  the 
boys  in  the  shirt-factory,  $14,859.92;  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  $3,499.22 ;  and  from  the  board  of  boys, 
$589.06.  The  farm  products  amounted  to  near- 
ly $10,000,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about 
$3,600 ;  and  over  400,000  bricks  were  mann- 
factured,  nearly  800,000  of  which  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  family  building,  a 
saving  of  about  $8,000: 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  25  ;  com- 
mitted during  the  year,  20;  returned  to  the 
school,  6 ;  making  a  total  of  51.  Of  these,  7 
were  discharged  and  returned  to  friends,  10 
indentured,  and  8  out  on  trial,  leaving  at  the 
close  of  the  year  81  inmates.  For  the  support 
and  care  of  this  number,  the  State  has  invested 
in  real  estate  and  personal  property,  as  shown 
by  the  inventory  of  the  institution,  some  $45,- 
000.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  $6,151.72, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $981.55. 

The  State  provides  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
in  its  institutions  at  Morristown  and  Trenton, 
and  in  the  county  asylums  of  Burlington,  Cam- 
den, Oumberiand,  Essex,  Hudson,  Passaic,  and 
Salem.  Toward  the  support  of  these  institu- 
tions the  State  pays  $1  per  week  for  each 
county  patient  in  the  several  asylums ;  and  $7 
per  week  for  each  convict  patient  in  the  Tren- 
ton Asylum.  The  counties  pay  $8  per  week 
for  each  patient  sent  to  the  State  asylums. 

The  reports  of  tlie  managers  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Trenton  Asylum  show  that  there 
were  in  the  institution  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  577  patients;  received  during  the  year, 
186;  total,  763;  of  these,  77  were  discharged 
and  57  died,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year 
629  patients.  Of  these,  504  were  county  pa- 
tient 35  were  convict  patients,  and  90  were 
private  patients,  five  of  the  last  class  being 
from  other  States. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were :  From  the 
State  for  county  patients,  $24,264.16 ;  for  con- 
vict patients,  $13,450.69;  from  the  counties 
for  county  patients,  $79,955.68;  from  private 
patients,  $24,913.14;  from  sales  of  products, 
etc.,  $7,860.14;  from  rents,  $324;  these,  with 
the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  amounted  to  $166,584.20,  The  expendi- 
tures were  $151,061.52,  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $15,522.68. 
The  annual  inventory  shows  the  property  of 
the  institution  to  be  $108,484.88,  a  falling  off 
from  last  year  of  about  $6,000. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  Morristown 
Asylum  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  641 ; 
received  during  the  year,  174;  discharged,  93; 
died,  55 ;  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
667.  Of  these,  524  were  county  patients  and 
143  private  patients;  of  the  private  patients 
66  were  from  other  States. 

Besides  the  inmates  of  the  State  institutions, 
there  were  in  the  county  asylums  746  patients. 
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divided  as  follows:  Essex,  828;  Hudson,  222; 
Camden,  79;  Burlington,  64;  Passsaic,  86; 
Cnmberiand,  10 ;  and  Sulem,  7.  For  these  the 
State  pays  $1  per  week,  and  the  amount  paid 
from  the  State  Treasury  during  the  year  was 
$87,640.40. 

The  number  of  pupils  either  wholly  or  partly 
supported  by  this  State  in  institutions  located 
in  other  States,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
282.  Of  these,  189  were  deaf  and  dumb,  44 
were  blind,  and  49  were  feeble-minded. 

Fisheries. — It  appears,  from  a  census  report 
of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  tlie  United  States, 
that  New  Jersey  produced  in  1880  $3,176,- 
589  worth  of  fishery  products,  taking  the  sixth 
place  in  the  list  of  nsh-producing  States.  In 
some  of  the  special  fisheries  it  takes  a  higher 
rank.  Its  oyster  products,  valued  at  $2,030,- 
625,  are  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Maryland 
and  of  Virginia.  Its  crab  -  fisheries,  from 
which  the  fishermen  realize  $162,612,  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  State, 
while  its  quahaug  (hard  -  clam)  fisheries  are 
second  only  to  those  of  New  York.  In  the 
menhaden-fisheries  it  stands  fifth  on  the  list, 
the  oil,  scrap,  and  compost  produced  in  1880 
being  valued  at  $146,286.  Its  river-fisheries 
are  of  minor  importance,  the  total  yield  being 
only  2,752,000  pounds,  netting  the  fishermen 
$91,435. 

Education. — The  report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent shows  a  steady  improvement  in 
school  matters.  The  school-tax  produced  very 
considerably  more  than  in  the  previous  year ; 
the  surplus  revenue  over  $3,000  more;  and 
the  amount  raised  by  district  tax  for  teachers' 
salaries  and  maintaining  the  schools  is  over 
$28,000  more. 

Election  Returns. — Members  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Legislature  were  elected  in  Novem- 
ber. Republicans  were  elected  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  congressional  districts, 
and  Democrats  in  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh. 
The  following  list  shows  the  composition  of 
the  districts  and  the  vote : 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 


THIRD   DISTRICT. 

COUNTIES. 

Rosi, 
Democrat. 

RtpHbikaa. 

GmaUd. 

Middlesex 

4.6.*U 
5,540 

2,717 

6.709 
4.4.%5 
6.022 

2K 

MoDinouth 

1<%^ 

Union ..-   

2J«7 

Majority 

21,891 

16,1  S6 
2,295 

2,49 

rOURTH   DISTRICT. 

OOUNTUES. 

Hvria, 
DoDocnl. 

Ilowvf, 
Reptabikaa. 

Ltfb«B. 
GiMabtei 

Hunterdon 

Somerset 

2,717 
2.126 
2.787 
8,866 

2.9ST 
2.767 
2,4S4 
8,829 

4C7 
71 

Sas:ie\ 

121 

Warren 

219 

Mi^Jority 

10,M6 

11,667 
622 

6TS 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


COXJNTIES. 

Rylt, 
Democrat. 

Phrlpt, 
Repablicaa. 

8887 
4.6:»2 
6,872 

FottfT, 

GnMBback. 

UcOankft, 

Bergen 

Morris 

8,176 
8,796 
6,738 

28 

279 
86 

77 

I'assaic 

m 

Majority 

12,708 

14,841 
1,638 

8S7 

1,(!JS 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 


COUNTY. 


Essex 

Majority. 


Fiedter, 
DniMKTai. 

Btaka, 
Rqmblkaa. 

17.2C0 
2,420 

14,750 

H«ek, 
Lkna. 


SEVENTH   DISTRICT. 

COUNTY. 

MrAdoo, 
Danooat. 

BtpaktkH. 

Hndson 

16,147 
8,681 

l],d« 

Minority 

The  total  vote  was  as  follows :  Democratic, 
99,962;  Republican.  97,869 ;  Labor  and  Green- 
back, 6,032;  Prohibition,  1,971;  DemotTatic 
plurality,  2,093.  The  Legislature,  to  meet  in 
January,  1888,  will  be  constituted  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 

Fcrrrll, 
Damocrat. 

Robawtn, 
Rtpubllcaii. 

Bristol, 
Greenback. 

Woolmaa, 
ProhlbtUoa. 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland . . . 

Gloucester 

Salem 

6,&S7 
1,044 
8.9a9 
2,064 
2,727 

6,SS7 
92S 
8,036 
2,89T 
2,577 

24 

66 

411 

120 

64 

282 
69 

852 
70 

174 

Majority 

16,641 
1,716 

14,326 

684 

943 

Eepublicans. 
Democrats.. 


Hmm. 


12 
9 


S5 
85 


SECOND  DISTRICT. 


COUNTIES. 


Atlantic. 
Burlington. 
Mercer. . . . 
Ocean 


Minority. 


Parker, 
Democrat. 


1,609 
6,063 
6,71*6 
1,098 


14,636 


BrewtT, 
Republkau. 

2,089 
6,C51 
1,636 
1,728 


15,604 

1,069 


Howland, 
Oreaoback. 

82 
126 

•  •  •  • 

44 


270 


NEW  YORK.  W  hen  the  Ne  w  York  Legiri*- 
ture  met  on  the  3d  of  January,  it  was  composed 
of  17  Democrats  and  15  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  67  Democrats  and  61  Republicans  in 
the  Assembly,  but  the  political  control  ww 
neutralized  by  a  division  among  the  Democrats. 
Three  of  the  Senators  and  six  of  the  Assembly- 
men from  New  York  city  had  been  elected  as 
Tammany  candidates  against  the  so-called  ^*  reg- 
ular" or  "  County  Democracy  "  nominees.  Two 
other  Assemblymen,  also  allied  with  Tammanj, 
acted  with  the  six  "  straight "  Tammany  men. 
In  the  State  canvass  of  1881  the  Tammany  dele- 
gates from  New  York  city  had  been  ruled  out 
of  the  State  Convention,  and  that  association 
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lad  taken  an  independent  course  in  rej^ard  to  the  selection  made  from  five  names  to  be  pre- 
ocal  officers.  Holding  the  balance  of  power  sented  by  thera,it  resulted  in  nothing.  Other 
in  the  Legislature,  it  seemed  disposed  to  use  fuiitlass  conferences  and  caucuses  followed, 
its  advantaj?e  in  order  to  make  terms  with  the  but  finally,  on  the  2d  of  February,  Patterson 
leaders  of  the  regular  Democracy.  The  Tam-  was  elected  Speaker,  the  Tammany  members 
many  Representatives  declined  to  take  part  in  having  been  induced  to  vote  for  him  by  conces- 
the  caujusas  by  which  candidates  for  offices  in  sion^  said  to  include  the  control  of  the  Com- 
the  two  Houses  were  nominated  at  the  begin-  mittees  on  Cities  and  on  Railroads.  The  final 
ning  of  the  8e3'«ion.  The  Democrats  named  vote  was  69  for  Patterson  and  51  for  Alvord. 
Jolm  C.  Jacobs,  of  Kings  County,  as  their  can-  The  next  day  58  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
didate  for  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Charles  Assembly,  including  one  by  C.  S.  Baker,  of 
E.  Patterson,  of  Rensselaer,  for  Speaker  of  the  Monroe  County,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Assembly,  but  the  Tammany  men  refused  to  sup-  Railroad  Commission,  and  one  by  Mr.  Sheehy, 
port  them.  The  Republicans  nominated  Thom-  of  New  York,  compelling  the  elevated  rail- 
as  6.  Alvord,  of  Onondaga,  for  Speaker,  the  roads  of  that  city  to  reduce  their  fare  to  five 
Lientenant-Governor  being  the  presiding  officer  cents.  Anew  difficulty  arose  before  the  list 
of  the  Senate.  In  advance  of  the  nominations,  of  committees  was  presented  by  the  Speaker, 
representatives  of  the  Tammany  organization  The  Tammany  men  grew  distrustful  and  with- 
had  made  certain  demands  as  the  price  of  its  drew  from  a  caucus  called  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operation  with  the  Democrats.  Among  these  revising  the  nominations  fur  subordinate  offices 
were  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committees  on  and  refused  to  support  the  candidates.  This 
Cities  in  both  Houses,  a  satisfactory  composi-  produced  another  dead-lock  on  the  election  of 
tioQ  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads  and  on  a  Clerk.  Meantime  in  the  Senate  it  had  been 
Comrasrce  and  Navigation,  a  share  in  the  proposed  to  get  along  without  committees,  re- 
saburdinate  otfices,  and  a  pledge  excluding  ferring  all  bills  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ; 
Jacobs  from  the  chair  of  the  Senate.  These  also  to  select  one  Democrat  and  one  Republican 
demands  not  being  complied  with,  the  Tam-  member,  who  should,  in  conjunction  with  the 
many  members  persisted  for  several  weeks  in  Lieutenant-Governor,  arrange  the  committees; 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  efforts  to  organ-  but  neither  of  these  plans  obtained  sufficient 
ize  the  two  Houses.  support.  The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  pre- 
The  Senate  had  a  presiding  officer  in  the  sented  the  list  of  standing  committees  on  the 
person  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  14th  of  February,  and  it  served  to  intensify 
able  to  proceed  with  business,  although  the  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Tammany  members, 
election  of  a  Clerk  was  impossible,  and  there  They  not  only  complained  of  the  composition 
were  no  standins^  committees;  but  the  Assem-  of  the  important  committees,  but  declared  that 
blycould  do  nothing  until  organized,  the  Clerk  distinct  pledges  had  been  violated.  They 
of  the  former  Assembly  presiding  from  day  to  showed  their  resentment  next  day  by  voting 
day.  In  the  ballots  for  Speaker  the  Tammany  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Clerk  and  as- 
members  cast  their  votes  for  J.  J.  Costello,  of  sisting  to  elect  him.  On  the  same  day  the 
New  York.  The  struggle  over  the  organiza-  Tammany  Senators  voted  with  the  Republicans 
tioo  was  interrupted  on  the  16th  of  January  by  to  modify  the  rules  and  permit  the  Lieutenant- 
proceedings  in  honor  of  Senator  Webster  Wag-  Governor  to  appoint  the  committees.  This 
ner,  who  had  been  killed  in  an  accident  on  the  action  was  speedily  followed  by  a  completion 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses  by  the 
near  Spny  ten  Duyvil.  The  Governor  made  this  co-operation  of  the  Republicans  and  Tammany 
accident  the  occasion  for  a  special  message  Democrats.  Charges  of  a  political  bargain  be- 
recommcnding  more  rigid  requirements  for  tween  them  were  freely  made,  and  Governor 
the  protection  of  passengers  on  railroad  trains,  Cornell  and  Mr.  John  Kelly  were  credited  with 
and  an  act  for  that  purpose  was  subsequently  an  understanding  through  which  it  was  effected, 
passed.  Pending  the  organization  an  effort  These  accusations  were  denied  by  both  Repub- 
was  made  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  to  licans  and  Tammany  men.  It  was  the  25th  of 
lecare  a  modification  of  the  rules,  which  should  February  before  the  work  of  legislation  was 
give  the  presiding  officer  the  power  to  appoint  begun  in  earnest,  and  it  was  still  somewhat  em- 
standing  committees.  This  power  had  been  barrassed  by  the  peculiar  division  of  the  two 
taken  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  given  Houses  and  the  independent  attitude  of  the 
to  a  president  pro  tern,  at  a  time  when  the  Tammany  Democrats,  who  held  the  balance  of 
former  was  a  Democrat  and  the  majority  in  power. 

the  Senate  was  Republican.    In  the  Assembly        The  session  continued  until  the  2d  of  June, 

an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  There  were  1,222  bills  introduced  in  the  As- 

resolution  appointing  Charles  E.  Patterson  tem-  sembly  and  735  in  the  Senate,  and  the  number 

porary  Speaker.    Both  of  these  expedients  were  which  passed  both  Houses  was  about  800.   One 

oosoccessful.     On  the  25th  of  tianuary  there  of  the  most  important  subjects  dealt  with  was 

was  a  conference  of  the  Democratic  members  that  providing  for  the  regulation  and  super- 

of  the  Assembly,  but  as  one  of  the  demands  of  vision  of  railroads.     The  bill  introduced  in  the 

\he  Tammany  men  was  that  Patterson  should  Assembly  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Monroe,  for  this 

>6  withdrawn  as  a  candidate  for  Speaker  and  purpose,  was  substantially  the  commission  bill 
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of  the  Hepburn  Committee,  reported  in  1880.  postponing  the  exercise  of  the  appointio^' 
It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  com-  power  until  a  new  Governor  had  been  choaen, 
missioners  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed  both  Hoose* 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  defined  in  that  form  on  the  25th  of  May.  In  the  Sen- 
their  powers.  Tlje  bill  was  kept  in  the  hands  ate  there  was  but  one  dissenting  voice  on  the 
of  the  Railroad  Committee  without  action  un-  first  vote,  that  of  McCartliy,  of  Syracuse,  and 
til  the  23d  of  March,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  in  the  Assembly  the  vote  was  75  to  39.  Ef- 
Baker,  it  was  taken  from  the  committee  to  be  forts  were  made  to  secure  a  veto  of  the  bill, 
considered  by  the  House.  The  opposition  was  but  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor, 
then  directed  against  the  provision  giving  the  The  powers  given  to  the  Railroad  Cornmb- 
Governor  the  power  to  appoint  the  commis-  sion  were  chiefly  those  of  inquiry  and  super- 
sioners,  and  a  long  political  wrangle  ensued,  vision,  all  enforcements  of  law  having  to  be 
Mr.  Armstrong,  a  Republican,  proposed  an  effected  through  the  action  of  the  Attomej- 
amendment  naming  the  commissioners  in  the  General.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  secure  pob- 
bill.  Mr.  Haggerty,  a  Tammany  representa-  licity,  the  investigation  of  all  complaints,  and 
tive,  proposed  tliat  there  should  be  four  com-  full  reports  to  the  Legislature.  The  Coiiiinia- 
missioners,  and  that  the  Governor  be  required  sioners  receive  $8,000  a  year  each,  and  have 
to  take  two  from  each  political  party.  Another  allowances  for  assistance  and  expenses.  The 
proposition  was  to  postpone  the  selection  un-  yearly  cost,  which  must  not  exceed  $50,000,  is 
til  January,  1883,  in  order  that  the  existing  to  be  borne  by  the  railroad  companies;  one 
Governor  might  not  exercise  the  power  of  ap-  half  in  proportion  to  net  income,  and  one  half 
pointment.  Then  Mr.  Haggerty  modified  his  in  proportion  to  length  of  main  track, 
amendment,  so  that  it  provides  for  three  com-  A  bill  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
missioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  tion  was  one  providing  that  the  elevated  rail- 
one  of  whom  ^^  shall  be  selected  from  the  road  companies  of  New  York  city  should,  in 
party  which  cast  at  the  last  general  election  lieu  of  other  public  charges,  pay  a  tax  of  4 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Secretary  of  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts,  and  relieving 
State  ^^ ;  one  ^^from  the  party  which  cast  at  the  them  of  a  large  amount  of  taxes  already  doe, 
last  general  election  the  next  greatest  number  though  disputed,  on  their  property.  The  bill, 
of  votes  for  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  whom  as  first  submitted,  was  understood  to  have 
shall  be  experienced  in  railroad  business  ^^ ;  and  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller 
one  ^^  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  presi-  of  the  city ;  but  it  was  materially  modified, 
dents  and  executive  committees,  or  a  majority  and  they  not  only  withdrew  their  approval, 
of  such,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  but  earnestly  opposed  its  passage,  on  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Board  ground  that  it  unjustly  discriiiiinated  in  fa- 
of  Trade  and  Transportation,  and  the  National  vor  of  these  particular  corporations,  and  de- 
Anti-Monopoly  League  of  New  York,  or  any  prived  the  city  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue 
two  of  such  organizations  so  represented,  in  rightly  due  to  it.  After  the  bill  had  passed 
case  of  disagreement^^  Following  this  was  a  both  Houses,  several  members  professed  to 
substitute  proposed  by  Mr,  Welch,  Democrat^  have  voted  ifor  it  under  a  misapprehension, 
that  the  commissioners  be  •elected  by  the  peo-  and  a  resolution  recalling  it  from  the  Governor 
pie.  On  the  6th  of  April  the  bill  was  ordered  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  As- 
to  a  third  reading,  all  amendments  affecting  sembly.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor 
aftpointments  having  thus  far  been  defeated,  after  the  close  of  the  session,  although  the 
by  a  vote  of  G9  to  55.  When  the  bill  finally  companies  made  strenuous  efforts  to  indoce 
passed  the  Assembly,  on  the  19th  of  April,  him  to  sign  it,  ex-Senator  Conkling  acting  as 
however,  it  was  with  the  amendment  making  their  attorney  in  the  matter.  Another  bill 
the  commissioners  elective.  This  was  adopted  that  attracted  considerable  attention  was  a 
by  a  vote  of  66  to  57,  and  the  bill  then  passed,  general  act  providing  for  the  construction  of 
106  to  15.  When  it  was  reported  in  the  Sen-  street  surface  railways.  It  was  claimed  that 
ate,  it  was  with  a  change  embodying  the  Hag-  it  covered  certain  schemes  for  street  railways 
gerty  proposition  in  regard  to  the  appointment  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  providing 
of  commissioners.  A  proposition  to  restore  sufficiently  for  the  protection  of  public  and 
the  Assembly  provision  was  defeated,  18  to  private  interests.  This  bill  also  passed,  and 
14 ;  a  motion  to  give  the  Governor  an  un-  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  after  the  close  of 
trammeled  choice  was  lost,  9  to  14;  an  effort  the  session.  A  bill  compelling  the  elevated 
to  have  the  commissioners  named  in  the  bill  railroad  companies  to  reduce  their  fares  to  five 
failed,  and  for  some  time  final  action  was  pre-  cents  passed  the  Senate  early  in  the  session, 
vented  by  the  refusal  of  the  Democratic  Sena-  but  action  upon  it  was  prevented  by  its  oppo- 
tors  to  vote.  The  opposition  was  based  mainly  nents  in  the  Assembly, 
on  political  objections  to  giving  Governor  Cor-  Among  the  bills  passed  was  one  for  the  reg- 
neli  the  power  to  name  the  commii^sioners  at  ulation  of  primary  elections,  but  it  was  so  lun- 
all.  Finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  itedastoapplyonlytothecityofBrooklyn.lt 
the  various  propositions  were  repeatedly  voted  contains  stringent  provisions  against  fraudulent 
on,  an  amendment  retaining  the  Haggerty,  or  voting  and  false  counting  in  primary  elections 
anti-monopoly,  method  of  appointment,   but  and  empowered  inspectors  at  such  elections  to 
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ter  an  oath  to  persons  offering  to  vote,  the  proceeds  of  Buch  tax  shall  be  appropriated  and 

eir  qualifications,  in  case  they  are  chjil-  ^^  ^P**?,!?^  ^^?  "^^1°^  fund  copHtitu ted  for  the  pay- 

\Ti  i««.^-«   ^#  *K«  1-™,  ««^  o„i  ;^««.  #.^  ment  of  the  principal  and  the  interest  or  said  debt. 

Violators  of  the  law  are  subject  to  ^^  ^^^  event  of  sufh  action  by  the  Legislature,  then 

J8   of  nne   not   exceeding  ^3,000    ana  the  Lej^slature  shall,  under  the  law  dii-ecting  the  as- 

nment  not  exceeding  three  years.     Pri-  se^sment  and  levy  of  such  tax,  make  such  provision 

ections  are  defined  as  embracing  ''all  for  the  retirement  of  the  canal  debt  as  it  shall  deem 

13  held  by  any  political  party,  oonven-  m^^^^^  «i?<i  J.^t  .^  tj^e  creditors  of  the  State. 

«  ^     .7   »  J  fv*  «*v«*  pa  «j»  *^^     ^"  gj-o^  5^  The  Lc'^idlature  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  oth- 

ganization,  or  association,  or  delegates  erwise  dispose  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal, 

>m,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  candi-  tlie  Champlain  Canal,  the  Cayu^  and  Seneca  Canal, 

>r  oflice,  or  the  election  of  delegates  to  or  the  Bhick  River  Canal,  but  they  shall  remain  the 

onventions,  or  for  the  purpose  of  elect-  property  of  the  State  and  under  its  management  for- 

,^«-  ..f  ««..V«i;*.;««i  .voJTf^.  ^>»«„«:— i.;^^  ever.    All  funds  that  may  be  derived  Irora  any  lease, 

jers  of  any  political  party,  organization,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  disposition  of  any  amal  shall  be  applied 

tion,  or  a:*sociation.''     Qualitications  of  in  payment  of  the  canal  debt  mentioned  in  the  third 

it  such  elections  are  left  to  be  ''prescribed  section  of  this  article. 

association  holding  the  primary  or  con-  An  amendment  was  also  submitted  author- 

."    A  bill  was  passed  providing  that  in  izing  an  increase  of  the  judicial  force  of  the 

ork  city  one  alderman  should  be  elected  Supreme  Court,  in  the  following  terms: 

I  Assembly  district,  and  one  from  the  Seotiow  28.  The  Legislature,  at  the  first  session  thero- 

large,  who  should  be  the  president  of  of,  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  shall  provide 

rd.  for  oiganixing  m  the  Supreme  Court  not  more  than 

int  resolution,  submitting  to  a  vote  of  five  general  terms  thereof;  and  for  the  election  a^ 

».i«.  <.k«  «».»,«jr»».«4.  ^c  ♦iwL  n^n«f:*>.,4-: .«  general  election  next  after  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 

pie  the  amend  ment  of  the  Constitution  ^^^^^  ^^  th^  electore  of  the  jucncial  districts  men- 

ng  tolls  on  the  canals,  and  providing  tioned  in  this  section,  respectively,  of  not  more  than 

r  support  by  taxation,  passed  the  Sen-  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  addition  to  the 

I  vote  of  22  to  10,  and  the  Assembly  by  ji«»tioe»  of  that  court  now  in  oflioe  in  the  first,  fifth, 

if  74  to  44      Thft  followini?  ia  the  text  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  not  more  than  one  ius- 

>I   ^4  10  44.     i  ne  toiiowing  IS  tne  text  ^.^  ^^.^^^^  court  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 

imendment  affecting  the  third,  tf  th,  and  judicial  districts.    The  justices  so  elected  shall  be  in- 

<5tions  of  Article  VII :  vested  with  their  oflices  on  the  first  Monday  of  June 

s  8.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  this  ar-  ^«*'  *^'  ^^  election. 

ing  been  fully  complied  with,  no  tolls  shall  A  joint  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 

•  be  unposed  on  per-wns  or  property  trans-  amendment  guaranteeing  the  right  of  local 

n  the  canals,  but  all  boats  navigating  the  gelf-government  to  cities  passed  both  Houses, 

nd  the  owners  and  masters  thereof,  shall  be*'',         a.    •     r^  m                     ixf           «i 

0  such  laws  and  reguUtions  as  have  been  or  Amendnients  m  favor  of  woman  suffrage  and 
»ifter  be  enacted,  conoeminsr  the  navigation  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traific  were  defeated, 
anals.  The  Legislature  shiul  annually,  by  A  bill  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  women 
)  taxes,  make  provision  for  the  exnenses  of  ^ag  defeated  on  its  third  reading,  the  Attor- 
nntendeno3  and  repairs  of  the  canals.  Tno  _„_  r' «,««•«!  k«*^«»^n^^«%  ;«■  «<>  v.:<r^.x:n:^Ti  ♦Ko*- 
t>t  contracted  under  tVe  section  herebv  amend-  ney-General  having  given  it  as  h  s  opinion  that 
h  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hun-  the  right  could  not  constitutionally  be  conferred 

1  eighty,  araountecl  to  eight  million  nine  hun-  by  the  Legislature.  A  bill  was  passed  allow- 
i  ei«?hty-two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  ing  the  closing  address  in  criminal  trials  to  the 
tinueto>  known  as  the  "canal  debt,  u^^^^  defense,  and  was  approved  by  the  Attorney- 
'II,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  *';  and  the  /^  ,'  .  Tf  ••4*1  * 
fund  appliaible  to  the  payment  thereof,  to-  Gener^,  who  gave  his  opinion,  nt  the  request 
fith  the  contributions  to  be  made  thereto,  of  the  Governor,  but  it  was  nevertheless  vetoed, 
itinue  to  be  known  as  the  "  canal  debt  sink-  The  interest  law  was  so  modifie<l  as  to  permit 
"  and  the  principal  and  interest  of  said  debt  advances  of  money  to  an  amount  not  less  than 
AU  "n^;S^'t  wo'rk  of  lrro"n  In"  $5,000  repayable  on  demand  and  secured  by 
lall  Ije  made  with  the  person  who  shall  oflfer  negotiable  instruments  as  collateral,  at  rates  to 
provide  the  same  at  the  lowest  price,  with  be  agreed  upon  in  writing  between  the  parties. 
.  security  for  their  performance.  No  extra  In  effect,  it  removed  the  application  of  the 
ation  shall  be  made  to  any  contractor ;  but  if,  „g„ry  i^^  jrom  ''  call  loans."  No  serious  effort 
r  unforeseen  c&xne.  the  terms  of  any  contract  *'  i  .  i  .ii  _*•  •  i.u  -. 
3ve  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  Canal  ^as  made  to  pass  a  bill  apportioning  the  con- 
lay,  upon  the  application  of  the  contractor,  gressional  representation  of  the  State  by  new 
ich  contract.  districts.  A  bill  requiring  telegraph  wires  to 
.There  shall  annually  be  Imposed  and  levied  fee  laid  underground  in  cities  was  defeated, 
ich  shall  be  sumcient  to  pay  the  interest  and  *„  «,^,>-^rx«;«r:/x«  ^#  ^i  nnn  nnn  ♦r.  /^/^mr^lAfA 
ih  the  principal  of  the  cai  J  debt  mentioned  ±^  appropriation  of  *1»0«^'?<>P^^<^«  ^o™P>f^® 
lird  section  of  this  article,  as  the  same  sliall  the  Capitol  was  made,  and  $1,250,000  for  the 
due  and  payable,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  completion  of  the  East  River  Bridge  was 
each  fiscal  year,  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  authorized.  After  considerable  controversy, 
dnking  fund  constituted  for  the  payment  of  |200,000  was  appropriated  to  continue  the 
opal  and  the  interest  of  the  aforesaid  dent.  Z.  \  c  ».x.  -c  *  *.'  n  •  •  *•  xr^.« 
Li-iskture  mav,  in  its  discretion,  impose  for  ^^^k  of  the  Emigration  Commission  ot  New 
I  year,  beginning  on  the  first  dav  of  October,  York  City.     This  was  signed  after  the  close  of 

hundred  and  eighty-three,  a  State  tax  on  the  session,  on  the  understanding  that  funds 

Urof  the  valuation  of  the  property  in  this  should  not  be  drawn  from  the  appropriation 

bich  mav  by  law  then  be  sumect  to  taxation,  u„  fi,_   ^zv»vir«;>oi-rv«^«o  a#f^-  #kA   i\;n    r^i:inrlinrr 

t,  with  the  accumulations  of  {he  sinkin- fund  ?^^'^®  commissioners  after  the  bill   pending 

k!  thereto,  to  pay  in  full  both  the  principal  i"  Congress  providing  for  a  head-money  tax 

rest  of  the  canal  debt  before  mentioned,  and  should  pass. 
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An  unnsDal  number  of  investigations  were  ajrainst  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  and 

set  on  foot,  some  of  which   were  to  continue  ^^  ^^^  e^^^^est  day  practicable  to  this  Legisl*^ 

daring  the  recess.     Among  the  latter  was  one  This  resolution  was  strenuously  oppos 

regarding  the  effect  of  dealing  in*' futures"  the  friends  of  Judge  Westbrook,  but  was  i 

and  getting  up  '*  corners  "  in  grain,  provisions,  ed  on  the  12th  of  April  by  a  vot«  of  99 

etc.,  and  one  affecting  the  administration  of  There  was  some  delay  in  beginning  the 

the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  New  York  tigation,  and  at  the  request  of  the  coini 

city.     There  were  two  investigations  of  alleged  it  was  allowed  the  assistance  of  coimsc 

abuses  in  the  management  of  receiverships  of  Albertis  Perry,  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  F.  L. 

insolvent  insurance  companies — one  made  by  son,  of  New  York,  being  selects  for  th 

the  Senate  and  the  other  by  the  Assembly,  pose.    Tlie  inquiry  was  conducted  in  p 

The  former  was  conducted  by  the  regular  In-  Albany  and  in  part  in  the  city  of  New 

surance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  was  con-  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  final  ad; 

tinned  during  the  recess.     In  the  Assembly,  it  ment  of  the  Legislature  before  the  inv( 

was  proposed  at  first  to  place  the  investigation  tion  was  finished,  but  it  was  defeated, 

in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  committee  made  its  report  on  the  31st  ol 

but,  as  there  were  some  indications  of  a  purpose  The   m^ority,  after  reviewing  the  evi< 

to  smother  the  inquiry,  it  was  promptly  taken  presenteid   their  conclusion   in   the  foil* 

from  that  body  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  resolution  : 

special   committee,  of  which    Mr.  Chapin,   of  Resolved,  That  Theodorio  K.  Westbrook,  a  , 

Kings  County,  was  the  chairman,  and  M^or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tliis  State,  has  not,  uj 

Haggerty,  of  New  York,  proved  to  be  an  ac-  evidence  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Commj 

tive  and  zealous  member.     The  report  of  this  *^"  "°"^«'  ^^°  «^^^^  *>^  "^^  impeachable  ofl 

committee  was  submitted  about  two  weeks  be-  In  justifying  this  conclusion,  the  sign 

fore  the  end  of  the  session.    The  principal  the  report,  consisting  of  W.  A.  Ponder, 

charges  had  been  that  there  were  unnecessary  man  of  the  committee,  F.  B.  Smith,  Am 

delay,  inordinate  expenses,  and  general  laxity  Parker,  Jr.,  O.  S.  Searl,  James  D.  McClc 

of  management  in  closing  up  the  affairs  of  in-  and  D.  S.  Potter,  said: 

solvent  insurance  companies  and  savings-banks.  The  statutory  description  ot  impeachable  o 

These  were  fully  sustained  by  the  investigation,  is  "  mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  oflice  and  high 

Among  other  features  of  the  committee's  re-  and  misdemeanors  (1  R.  S.  [flllh  ed.],  466) 

port  were  a  review  and  condemnation  of  the  i«"?  "mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office  "aM 

c  1    \       Tunr*.!        1       £  A.\.     i^  bv  Judffc  Groverm  the  case  of  a  judicial  office 

course  of  Judge  T.  R.  Westbrook,  of  the  Su-  ^^^^  ^u^  intentional  violation  of  duty  to  the 

preme  Court,  who,  as  was  alleged,  had  made  dice  ofpublic  justice,  or  a  reckless  exercise  of  hi 

several  appointments  of  receivers  and  granted  tions,  indifferent  as  to  whether  what  was  do 

many  of  the  orders  under  which  their  extrav-  "1?^^}  or  V^^§-"    Applying  this  test  to  the  j 

«^»»»    ««^i    i^^oi^i^^*.  ^ ^r^^Ai^^,   u^A    «.«i,^«  conduct  of  Judire  VVestbrook,  as  difcloeed  by  t] 

agant  and   mefficient  proceedmgs  had   taken  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ;^            committee  have  come 

place.    Many  facts  and  detans  were  presented  conclusion  that,  although  in  some  instances  J 

in  the  report,  and  legislation  was  recommended,  tions  have  been  indiscreet  and  unw  ise,  yet  tl 

Several  acts  were  considered,  some  of  which  notliin^  in  that  conduct  which  affords  ground  l 

had  been  introduced  into  one  House  or  the  rtTv!"*-    '^^'^  ^""^'^^r^^? '!!f:f^t^'^^ 

.,,/..,                '^^     1            ^                A  lenijth  the  mcnts  of  orders  for  the  granting  of 

other,  before  the  committee  s  report  was  made,  j^  ^^  ^j^ged  that  Judge  Westbrook  should  be  impe 

One  of  these,  submitted  in  the  Assembly  by  They  have  done  tlSs  in  order  to  ascertain,  it  pc 

Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Ulster,  and  providing  for  the  whether  or  not  the  judge  was  actuated  by  um 

general  charge  of  the  winding  up  of  insolvent  or  improner  motives  m  granting  such  orders,  a 

corporations  by  the  State  Treasurer,  .ith  the  ^»'^ih?,^--UeT?f  ?Ji'*o?  ^fTr 

legal  aid  of  the  Attorney-General,  passed  both  lawyer  knows  that  ahnost  daily  orders  are  mo 

Houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  after  judinnents  given,  which,  on  review  by  the  judp 

the  close  of  the  session.  self  or  an  appellant  tribunal,  are  vacated,  modii 

Another  important  investigation  was  set  on  SfX®"*^,  ^  ^'""^  '•'^i?'^'' *  l^^v'T5"*^l.*?:j 

r^  A   •      *!.      A       «-i  1     u     *i-     i»  11       •  Tribunals  are  especially  established  by  the  to 

foot  m  the  Assembly  by  the  followmg  reso-  tion  and  hiws  for  the  correction  of  sucLerroi^ 

lution,    offered    by   Mr.    Roosevelt,    ot    New  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  for  a  Icgislativ. 

York  :  mittee  to  assume  this  prerogative  and  condemn  i 

for  his  mistakes,  omissions,  or  inadvertendes. 

Whfrea^^  Charcres  have  been  made  from  time  to  such  a  system,  and  tried  by  the  standard  whi« 

time  by  the  public  press  ajjainst  the  late  Attorney-  been  ur^ed  upon  the  committee  in  this  cafcJt 

General,  Hamilton  Ward,  and  T.  R.  Westbrook,*  a  not  a  judge  in  the  State  who  would  be  safe  frc 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  on  ac-  peachment.     The  private  character  of  Judce 

count  of  their  official  conduct  in  relation  to  suitJ  brook  is  without  a  stain.    H's  industry  and  abil 

broueht  affainst  the  Manhattan  Railway ;  and  shown  by  his  numerous  opinions  recorded  in  1 

Whereas,  Those  charges  have,  in  the  opinion  of  ports,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  bar  of  the  Thi 

many  persons,  never  been  explained  or  fairly  refuted ;  dicial  District,  and  the  tt^stimony  in  this  case, 

and  re(»mmcnding  the  impeachment  of  such  a  judjr 

Whereas^  It  is  of  vital  importance  tli at  the  judiciary  committee  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  requi 

of  this  State  should  be  beyond  reproach  :  therefore—  specific  acts  of  mal  and  corrupt  conduct  on  h 

Resolved,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  and  it  should  be  established,  not  by  heaisav,  or  surmi 

is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  investigate  the  fanciful  inferences,  but  b^  loial  and[  convincii 

conduct  of  the  late  Attorney-General,  Hamilton  Ward,  dence.    In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  J 

and  Justice  T.  R.  Westbrook,  in  relation  to  the  suits  been  done. 
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linority  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  railways.    Items  in  the  annnal  "  Supply  Bill," 

i  C.  Chapin,  of  Brooklyn,  and  James  E.  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $326,863.84, 

jon,  of   New  York,  recommended  im-  were  also  vetoed  on  a  variety  of  grounds, 
ment  ''  for  mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in        The  political  canvass  of  the  year  may  be  said 

"    In  their  brief  report  they  said :  to  have  begun  early  in  the  session  of  the  Le- 

unden^igned  do  not  consider  that,  on  all  the  gi^lature      The  charge  that  the  Governor  had 

3e,  a  resSlution  of  removul  would  be  jubtiflable.  a  polilical  understandmg  with  the   lurnmany 

IS  to  us  clear,  however,  that  a  prima  facie  cade  forces  in  that  body,  through  which  the  ^^  dead- 

jD  citiiblishcd,  and  that  upon  all  the  evidence  lock  "  upon  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses 

A  the  said  justice  should  be  put  upon  his  trial.  ^^  broken,  whether  true  or  not,  was  not  with- 

t'^f^^t^t^rJXS.^Zi  out  influence.  The  election  of  a  Democrat  to 
eon  offered  thus  tar,  the  said  ju^stice  should  not  succeed  Senator  Wagner  from  the  Saratoga 
10  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  otiice.  District  was  generally  interpreted  as  indicating 
irjud^'ment  the  committee's  duty  is  limited  to  Republican  dissatisfaction.  About  the  same 
mingand  declann^  wliether  or  no  Justice  West-  ^  j  y  3  j^  j^  ^  appointed  Super- 
is  liable  to  removal  or  impeachment.  Censure  »'*"»^  ^j'"**^  V  c?  .  V*  •  Z^^  1  1  *^  • 
.lication  or  by  direct  nisolution  is  not  among  mtendent  of  State-Prisons,  to  suc(^eed  Louis 
vers  of  the  A^embly.  Morally,  such  censure  F.  Pilsbury.  The  appointment  was  at  the 
jrhaps  carry  the  samo  weUfht  aa  would  similar  time  very  generally  regarded  as  a  political  one, 
tiooi  from  any  other  body  of  oqiud  numbers,  intended  to  promote  the  renomination  of  Gov- 
f  no  such  njjht  exists.  These  are  not  oensur-  ^.^^_  n„».,»«ii  t*  «,«=  ^»»«.».^.i  k«  «.k«  <j^« 
fense^.  The  differenE  depurtmonts  of  govern-  ernor  Cornell.  It  W^  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
re  not  subject  to  each  other's  control  or  suspen-  ate  with  the  aid  of  lam  many  votes.  It  was 
mless  by  virtue  of  some  express  enactment,  this  incident  which  largely  influenced  the  op- 
all,  therefore,  refrain  from  addressing  any  di-  position  afterward  made  to  giving  Governor 
remarlw  to  this  justice  or  to  the  judiciary  of  Cornell  the  power  to  appoint  the  members  of 
iti.  We  desire  to  correct  a  wide-sproad  and  dan-  X  i  t>  1  j  is  •  •  i  i  j  * 
mUapprehension  prevailiojj  as  to  the  scope  and  ^^e  proposed  Railroad  Commission,  and  led  to 
of  the  judical  misbehavior  which  justifies  im-  restrictions  upon  the  appointing  power  in  the 
lent.    A  Ju-^tioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  oho-  act  establishing  the  commission,  and  the  post- 

•  fourteen  years.  The  otfice  is  one  of  emolu-  ponement  of  its  operation  until  1883.  The 
nd  hiirh  honor.  Ho  mav  be  impeached  for  hurh  f,^*  '^^  ^r  ♦u^  k;ii  -«««-.i;««  ♦k«.  f«<^»^;^r«  «* 
and  misdemeanors,  and  also  tSr  mal  and  cor-  vetoing  of  the  bill  regarding  the  taxation  of 
nduct  in  office.  We  must  exclude  both  high  elevated  railroads  in  opposition  to  the  argu- 
and  misdemeanors,  and  in  definin'^  mal-con-  ments  of  ex-Senator  Conkling,  who  acted  as 
e  must  attend  solely  to  such  offenses  as  are  counsel  for  the  companies,  was  also  believed 

•  higli  crimes  nor  misdemeanors,  and  which  do  ^  ^  g.^  ^^e  Governor's  chances 
«68arily  constitute  corrupt  conduct,  ".^.  ••uu  n 

^  ^  for  a  renomination,  which  he  was  avowedly 

Robert  A.  Livingston,  of  the  commit-  seeking.  Mr.  Conkling  was  credited  with  hav- 
mcorred  in  the  minority  report,  but  rec-  ing  great  influence  with  the  national  Admin- 
nded  impeachment  for  ^^  mal-condnct  ^'  istration  and  with  some  of  the  political  man- 
the  evidence  in  his  opinion  not  showing  agers  of  his  party  in  the  State,  and  it  soon 
apt  or  dishonest  motives.'*  Messrs.  Worth,  became  evident  that  that  influence  would  be 
berlain,  and  Robert  Armstrong,  Jr.,  unit-  exerted  against  Governor  Corneirs  renomina- 
1  statement  of  dissent  from  many  of  the  tion.  As  early  as  the  month  of  March  the 
fments  and  conclusions  of  fact*'  in  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  na- 
ity  report,  but  of  concurrence  in  the  rec-  tional  Treasury,  began  to  be  talked  of  as  an 
ndation  that  the  judge  be  not  impeached.  *^  Administration  candidate"  for  Governor  of 
1  on  the  reports  excited  warm  discussion  New  York.  During  the  summer  it  became 
)  Assembly.  Mr.  Roosevelt  moved  the  evident  that  the  Governor's  canvass  for  a  re- 
on  of  the  minority  report  of  Messrs.  nomination  and  the  efforts  to  defeat  it  by  his 
n  and  Morrison,  but  the  motion  was  de-  enemies,  represented  by  the  Conkling  faction, 
— yeas  27,  nays  84,  not  voting  17.  The  were  threatening  the  Republican  party  with  a 
ity  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  77  serious  division.  On  the  20th  of  August  a  Re- 
11  members  not  voting.  Charges  were  publican  newspaper  published  at  Alhany  dis- 
'^anting  to  the  effect  that  the  railroad  tinctly  declared,  on  what  was  afterward  avowed 
'  and  influence  were  instrumental  in  se-  to  be  the  Governor's  authority,  that  Mr.  (yonk- 
;  this  result  of  the  investigation.  ling  was  working  to  defeat  Mr.  Corneirs  re- 
veto-power  of  the  Governor  was  very  nomination,  chiefly  from  resentment  at  his 
exercised  during  the  session,  and  a  large  action  in  vetoing  measures  in  which  the  ex- 
3r  of  measures  which  passed  both  Houses  Senator  was  interested  as  the  representative 
defeated  after  adjournment  by  a  failure  of  great  corporations.  From  that  time  the 
'eive  the  Executive  approval.  Among  contest  in  the  party  was  clearly  defined.  The 
ts  vetoed  after  the  adjournment  was  the  supporters  of  the  Governor  labored  openly  for 
/ode,  one  of  a  series  of  codifications  of  the  his  renomination,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
)f  the  State  prepared  under  the  direo-  that  the  so-called  "Stalwarts"  and  "machine 
'  Mr.  D.  D.  Field ;  the  Military  Code;  the  Republicans"  were  against  him,  and  had  the 
a  Receivership  Bill ;  and  the  acts  already  sympathy  of  the  Administration  at  Wasliing- 
med  regarding  the  taxation  of  elevated  ton.  It  was  also  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
ds  and  the  chartering  of  surface  street-  latter  to  make  Secretary  Folger  the  candidate 
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for  Governor.    There  was  a  compromise  ele-  The  following  was  also  embodied  in  U 

ment  of  the  party  which  favored  the  nomina-  for  the  convention : 

tion  of  some  men  not  identified  with  the  fao-  The  Democratic  electors  of  the  State  of  Neis 

tion  contest,  and  with  them  the  favorite  for  the  and  all  others  who  desire  to  co-operate  in  a 

nomination  was  GeneralJames  W.  Wads  worth,  mined  effort,  at  the  ensuinf  election,  to  refo 

The   Republican    State   Committee    held   a  P"*^'»p  service,  and  protect  the  people  aeainst 

•v«r^»*:n<,  ;«  \rz»,«- v^«i,  ^u»  r^«>  *k^  oa   ^^  a«  croachments  of  those  who  are  using  public  tra 

meeting  in  New  \ork  city  on  the  2d  of  An-  ^  -^  ^^     ^^re  only  private  righto;  and  all 

gust,  to  determme  on  the  time  and  place  of  who  are  opposed  to  the  unparalleled  prodigi 

holding  the  State  Convention.     The  friends  of  the  Bepubhcan  party,  and  to  the  continuance 

Governor  Cornell  were  in  favor  of  an  early  present  enormous  and  unnecessary  taxation 

convention,  September  5th  being  the  date  pre-  ^t*»^  "^^  biwiness  of  the  countrr,  are  requ< 

-         iu*Vi4.*           j'jju            i  choose  three  delegates  from  each  Assemblv  di« 

ferred  by  thenp,  but  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  represent  them  £  a  State  Convention,  to  be 

of  18  to  14  to  liold  the  convention  on  the  20th  Albany  on  the  2l8t  of  September  next,  at 

of  September.     This  was  taken  as  indicating  o'clock,  noon,  for  the  purpocie  of  nominating 

the  strength  of  the  Governor  with  the  State  ^^  ^or  State  offlow  to  be  filled  at  the  next  € 

Committee.    It  was  decided  to  hold  the  con-  "*^  ^JJ*"^?  """^  ''^i^'"  *""*""**"  **  "^^  ^ 

vvv.       «     c»    ^    wx*  wv  LM^,x^x  viASi  wm  qqjj^q  before  the  convention. 

vention  at  Saratoga,  the  vote  being  17  for  that 

place,  12  for  Syracuse,  and  3  for  Rochester.  The  first  political  convention  actuall 

The  committee  voted  unanimously  to  refund  was  that  of  the  Greenback-Labor  party, 

to  N.  M.  Curtis  the  $1,000  fine  and  his  ex-  took  place  at  Albany  on  the  19th  of 

penses  in  defending  himself  in  the  prosecution  Epenetus  Howe,   of  Tompkins  Count 

for  collecting  political  contributions  from  pub-  nominated    for    Governor ;    James   All 

lie  employes,  in  case  he  should  finally  be  com-  Kings,  for  Lientenant-Gt)vemor ;  L.  J.  1 

pelled  to  pay.  lin  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals ; 

The  Anti-Monopoly  organization  displayed  G.  McDonald,  of  Glens  Falls,  for  Coi 

considerable  political  activity  during  the  year,  man-at-large.     A  platform  was  adopt 

but  exerted  its  influence  without  making  nomi-  affirming  the  principles  of  the  party,  con 

nations.     It  held  conferences  at  Albany  during  ing  the  penal  code  and  the  system  of  c< 

the  session  of  the  Legislature,  chiefly  for  the  labor  in  prisons,  demanding  the  electioo 

purpose  of  influencing  action  on  the  Railroad  public  otiScers,  including  postmasters,  i 

Commission  Bill,  and  the  act  as  passed  had  its  voring  local  self-government  for  all  con 

approval.     A  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  ties.    It  also  contained  the  following  d 

near  the  middle  of  August,  at  which  a  State  tions: 

Committee  was  organized,  and  a  call  issued  for  That  all  nulroad  and  telemph  companie 

a  State  Convention  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  on  business  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  whii 

the  13th  of  September.  ^^f'!f^  ^«"'  <^^red  privUcgw  as  common 

Early  in  August  efforts  were  made  through  JL^X  t?"ir"tLr^^^^ 

conterences  and  committees  to  secure  the  co-  taken  possession  of  by  the  State,  and  operated 

operation  in  the  approaching  canvass  of  the  benefit  of  the  people.    That  all  persons  emp1< 

three  Democratic  factions  of  New  York  city  *uch  corporations  should  be  liberally,  jusi 

known  as  Tammany  Hall,  Irving  Hall,  and  the  P^^mptly  P«<1  for  their  services  and  that  an 

f^       *      rk                         rri-     T\              \      ojJI  ruption  to  busmess,  resulUng  from  failure  c 

County  Democracy.      The  Democratic   State  pan  to  pay  their  operatives  such  rates,  should 

Committee  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  8th  of  An-  such  corporations  of  their  chartered  privile^fes, 

gust,  and  decided  to  have  the  State  Convention  the  stock  and  bonds  of  all  railroad  and  telegnf 

held  at  Syracuse  on  the  21st  of  September,  paniesshould  bo  Umited  to  the  actual  cost  of  cc 

The  following  resolution  in  the  invest  of  'Z.r^^LT\^:K'^S ^TJr^^^^^ 

narmony  wa«j  adopted  by  the  committee :  any  excess  of  that  amount  is  in  violation  of  the 

Beiolved,  That  while  this  committee  neither  pos-  mental  kw  of  public  use  which  permits  \e^ 

Besses  nor  will  attempt  to  exercise  any  control  over  sanction  authorizing  the  construction  of  railrw 

the  methods  by  which  delegates  to  the  ensuing  State  telegraphs.    That  no  discriminating  rates  bctw 


power  ot  the  convention  to  pass  upon  w*.w  „vi«  v»  «w»-  i.     u  u*             j  v     u   ' 

egatcs  to  scats  therein,  we  nevertheless  express  our  missionere  should  be  elected  by  the  people  t 

earnest  desire  that  but  one  delegation,  and  that  fully  out  these  provisions. 

representative  in  character,  may  be  sent  to  such  con-  That  incorporate  capital  which  now  holds  a 

vention  to  represent  each  Assembly  district  of  the  control  over  the  money,  the  highways,  the 

State.    Wc,  therefore,  respectftiUv  appeal  to  all  men  lands,  and  the  legislation  of  this  State  and  o 

in  the  State  professing  to  be  Democrats,  or  sympa-  should  be  restricted  in  its  power  to  purchase 

thizinff  with  our  purposes,  and  desiring  victory  in  the  ^^1  lar^  tracts  of  land ;  and,  as  this  is  a  que 

election,  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  such  special  interest  to  farmere— as  a  matter  of  pn 

result.    To  tliis  end  we  respectfully  advise  that  such  ^  them— we  demand  that  all  land  owned  by  i 

electors  unite  in  the  same  primaries  or  caucuses  at  a  ^^Is  or  corporations  in  excess  of  what  is  rcbu 

place  and  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Assembly  dis-  their  personal  use,  or  for  the  transaction  of  the 

trict  organization  whose  dele;?ates  were  recojjnized  by  ness,  should  be  taxed  so  as  to  render  its  owi 

and  admitted  to  the  State  Convention  of  1881,  anil  valueless. 

that  the  caucuses  or  primaries  thus  convened  shall  a  t  «k^«  r«^«^A*,f :/<.*«  xwr^^  v^i^  ««  u-fl 

select  their  own  officefs  and  appoint  their  own  tell-  .u^.^^^^'^Fc''  !°*T  ^  .         **       • 

ere  of  election  by  the  vote  of  the  electors  there  as-  t"®  12th  of  September,  but  no   nomii 

■cmbled.  were  made.     The  resolutions  adopted  de 
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.bolition  of  contract  labor  in  prisons ;  the  14-  The  civil  service  must  be  divorced  from  poli- 

n  of  tenement  cigar-factories ;  factory  *'^,  ^,f  reformed,    llonesty  and  efficiency  must  be 

.               .f         1  Mj       !i      x<  made  tlie  conditions  upon  which  subordiiiute  offices 

ion  so  as  to  permit  no  child  under  tour-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^r  retailed. 

are  of  age  to  be  employed ;  the  enforce-  15.  Women  have  the  same  inalienable  ri^ht  as  men. 

f  the  oompalsory  educational  act;  and  Taxation  without  representAtlon  is  odiou:).    There  is 

iction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten  hours  no  suffident  reason  why  men  should  monopolize  the 

,  aU  the  factories  of  the  State;  the  es-  ^t«  thlK^^^rn'S.ouTdT.^vet:^!  p'^v^^l^ 

lent  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  to  men  for  equal  work,  and  if  they  desire  to  vote  they 

iged  by  officers  appointed  upon  the  rec-  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  that  right, 

lation  of  the  State  labor  organization ;  16.  The  present  demand  of  the  people  is  tlie  eleo- 

d  of  the  sections  of  the  penal  code  that  ?»<>»  ^^  »  <iovemor  agd  a  Legislature  wLidi  wUl^rrv 

.*^«,^»f  4.k^  i„»r/.,i  «o^«.«iki:««  ^#  «,^.i.  "ito  execution  the  Kailroad  Commission  Bill,  abolish 

►re  vent  the  lawful  assembling  of  work-  ^^  p^^^^  o^  railroads,  reform  the  laws  of  assessment 

and  women ;   the  establishment  of  a  and  taxation,  and  establish  labor  bureaus,  with  suffi> 

-office  for  the  State  docaments  instead  dent  power  to  protect  labor.    Therefore,  it  is  the  duty 

2  the  same  out  by  contract ;  the  enact-  of  ©very  anti-monopolist  and  anti-monopoly  league  to 
'  an  employers'  liabilities  act,  making  ascertiun  whether  the  candidates  of  existm^r  parties 

o        .1-pivj^to     .»^i  »t;iw  «v.v,  XM»  lUQ  ^^jj  lavor  these  necessary  reforms  as  soon  as  they  are 

loyers  responsible  for  accidents  occa-  nominated,  and,  if  they  will  not,  to  sec  tliat  a  candi- 

hrough  the  carelessness  of  employes ;  date  is  nominated  and  elected  who  will  obey  thjs  voice 

iving  mechanics  and  laborers  first  lien  of  the  people. 

►r  performed ;  that  all  employers  of  On  the  morning  of  September  20th,  previous 
aj  cash  weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for  to  the  assembling  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
rformed.  yention  at  Saratoga,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
^nti-Monopolv  Convention  took  place  the  State  Committee,  at  which  thirty-two  of 
Dga  on  the  following  day.  No  noraina-  the  thirty-three  members  were  present,  or 
ire  made,  but  a  platform  of  extraordi-  represented  by  proxy.  Stephen  B.  French,  of 
igth  was  adopted.  Among  the  more  New  York,  appeared  in  place  of  W.  H.  Rob- 
l  propositions  whicb  it  contained  were  ertson,  of  Westchester,  presenting  wbat  pnr- 
►wing :  ported  to  be  a  proxy  sent  by  telegraph.  The 
wrations  have  the  ri?ht  to  make  charges  for  selection  of  a  temporary  chairman  for  the  con- 
hieh,  without  favoritism  or  uiymt  disoruni-  vention  by  the  committee  was  regarded  as  a 
ill  pay  the  expease  of  their  economical  ad-  test  of  the  Strength  of  Cornell  and  Lis  oppo- 
ion  aid  rcasooable  dividends  on  the  capital  ^ents.  E.  M.  Madden,  the  candidate  of  the 
nvcsted,  but  commissioners  should  be  pro-  ^^^  selected  over  E.  L.  Pills  by  a  vote 
upervise  snd control  them.  When  they  con-  *«»'»;^»»  ""  «»^*^«'^«^'«»  -"•  ■".  ^  »*«  ^'j  r  Ii 
le  law  and  the  objects  of  their  creation,  they  o'  1°  to  14 ;  Mr.  Carpenter,  chairman  of  the 
id  to  efficient  protection.  committee,  who  bad  been  regarded  as  an 
lis,  rivers,  and  water-ways  of  the  country  "anti-Stalwart,"  voting  for  Madden,  as  well  as 
constantly  and  efficiently  maintained  free  of  French,  who  acted  as  proxy  for  Collector  Rob- 
Federal  Government  should  own  the  tele-  ©rtson.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  the  anti- 
es,and  operate  tliem  as  a  part  of  the  postal  Cornell  men.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the 
itahlishiiuf  a  tariff  of  rates  umited  to  the  cost  convention  to  set  aside  the  choice  of  the  com- 
nanoe  and  transmission.  mittee  for  temporary  chairman,  but  it  was  de- 

Th^'po^t.Sfflt'D'rp.lt'^'intl^  Xr^  feated  by  a  vo^  of  251  to  243.    Mr.  Madden 

lafely  depjoeit  their  earning.  mme  a  bnef  address,  counseling  harmony  and 

currency  issued  to  the  national  banks  should  a  united  support  of  the  action  of  the  conven- 

-    All  currency,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  tion.     Subsequently  the  temporary  organiza- 

3  issued  and  controllwi  bv  the  Government  tion  was  made  permanent.  The  first  important 
be  redeemable  m  irold  and  silver.  ,  .  jj  *i  *.•  i.i.  •  .• 
lavUh  grants  to  raHroads  should  be  disoon-  business  of  the  convention  was  the  nomination 
id  those  which  have  been  forfeited  by  reason  of  a  candidate  for  Governor.  The  names  of 
mplLince  with  the  terms  of  the  grants  should  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Charles  J.  Folger,  James 
d  to  the  national  domam.  .  ,  W.  Wadsworth,  John  H.  Starin,  and  John  C. 
5'rrue^'I^"tl^3  ^SCI^^i  Robinson,  were  presented  in  complimentary 

prohibited  by  law.  speeches,  and  the  first  ballot  resulted  as  fol- 

i  penal  code  should  bo  amended  and  objec-  lows :                                 ' 

lections  repealed ;  a  labor  bureau  should  be     Whole  Dumber  of  rotes  cast 497 


he  State  departments,  to  collect  statistics  and     Necessary  to  a  choice 2^9 

kation,  and  make  reports  and  recora-     Charles  .J. 
IS  to  the  Legi-slature  for  the  benefit  of  pro-     Alonio  B.  rornell.... 1^0 


n formation,  and  make  reports  and  recora-     Charles  .J.  Folder 22JJ 


labor,  with" adequate  powers  incases  of    jJSf n^stlri^''^^^ 19 

lergency  to  arbitrate  and  arrange  questions  John c.Robiniion;;;::;;;:::::;::::;;::.::::;;::::..*:;  e 

tween  laborers  and  corporations,  and  where  .              ii_ii.           ..»_            j           •jui 

re  employed  by  public  corporations  to  estab-  ^  second  ballot  was  taken,  and  considerable 

liter  the  waives* to  be  paid.  excitement  was  caused  by  changes  of  votes  in 

t»-I>risons  and  penitentiaries  are  established  various  delegations  to  the  Cornell  or   Folger 

t  crime  and  to  reform  criminals,  not  to  make  gj^e  of  the  account.     The  result  was : 

pnvate  persons,  or  to  iniure  the  interests  of  _^  , 

heretbre,  the  contract  svstem  in  these  insti-     ^^"^^^  number  of  votes  cast 497 

.ould  be  abolished,  and  the  labor  of  the  con-  S^r7e?T.  fJi^./'^^  "                                                 5s? 

so  employed  as  not  to  u^ure  the  mteresta  of  Alonzo  B  Cornell                                                             222 

I  and  laboring-men.  James  W*.  Wtdswortii. .'.'.'..', '. '. '.       *       *. *. '. * *. *. ','.'.'.'.'..'.    18 
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On  motion  of  United  States  Senator  Miller,  T.  That  while  there  are  vaiAiDg  opinioni 

who  had  led  the  Cornell  forces,  the  nomina-  Bale  of  liquoi^,  we  HuWribe  to  tiie  principle  tb; 

tion  of  Folger  was  made  uoaoimous,   though  rrn^^X^a^Le^  tlrX^ 

many  delegates  reframed  from  votmg  on   the  mitted  to  the  popular  vote, 

motion.     The  convention  then  adjourned  until  8.  That  the  conduct  of  the  Democracy  in  tl 

the  followingday.  Some  excitement  was  caused  during  this  year  emphaticallv attests antw  tbe 

the  same  evening  by  an  announcement  from  ,TX''IlI'/,?^.'*lSi.lL'?rr'^^^^ 

i'^.iii-      T»i-x'li4.i-i-j        i.  their  return  to  power  in  the  Legislature  bv  v 

Collector  Robertson  that  he  had  sent  no  proxy  gacrifidng  the  public  interests  upon  the  altiro 

to  Mr.  French,  and  had  not  authorized  him  to  and  reckle«8  partisanship.    A  partv  which  « 

act  in  his  place  on  the  State  Committee.     The  vote  nearly  two  months  to  a  quarref  of  it«  tad 

alleged  proxy  proved  to  have  been  written  on  fl»4.*'  ^"^  ^^\^  ^\l^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  the  equalia 

«  44  «««^;««i;i««u  7»  ^*  4.1.^  ♦  i»»M«,^i.  ^^.v>^«*^,r  taxation,  and  to  other  questions  vitallv  anec 

a  "sendmg  blank  'of  the  telegraph  company,  ^.^^j^  '^^  ^^^^         j    \^^^^^  ^y^^  intelUKeni 

and  never  to  have  been  received  over  thelmes.  electore  of  New  York  when  it  asks  them  to 

It  was  regarded  as  an  impudent  forgery,  and  its  flagrant  abuse  of  legislative  powers  by  hand 

this  fact  added  not  a  little  to  the  dissatisfaction  to  it  Uie  executive  branch  of  tbe  State  jrovemi 

which  the  defeat  of  Cornell  produced,  it  being  ®-  Tlwt  the  financial  achievements  ofihe  Re] 

n        1  4.U  i.  *i,        u  1                     r  i.u     t*      ^  Admmistration  arc  next  m  importance  to  its 

alleged  that  the  whole  power  of  the  *j  party  the  preservation  of  the  nation  itself,  as  tbe^ 

machme  "  m  the  State,  backed  by  the  mnuence  tended  by  the  rapid  liquidation  of  a  great  pu£ 

of  the  national  Administration,  had  been  used  incurred  to  meet  tiie  national  emergency,  an* 

to  crush  a  faithful  Governor  because  he  had  reductionof  the  rate  of  interest  to  its  present 

offended  ex-Senator  Conkling  and  the  corpo-  ^1^'^/!?^"  i^w^r^f^^SL^S^ 


ant-Governor,  receiving  280  votes  out  of  494  *^n)!^^^?S7  l^M"^^'"-.       ,     , , ,      ,     ^ 

_     .  1                J  u  11   i.     ti«        •     •     1              j^4.  10.  That  the  civil  8er\aoe  should  be  placed 

on  the  second  ballot.   His  principal  competitor  p         ^asis  by  adequate  legislation,  so^as  to 

was  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.     A.  B.  Hepburn,  of  cilities  for  the  execution  of  the  law  now  uijont 

St.  Lawrence,  was  nominated  for  Congressman-  ute-book,  with  competitive  tests  for  admissic 

at-large,  receiving  809  votes  to  156  for  George  service  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  necessar> 

8.  Batcheller,  of  Saratoga,  and  8  for  other  can-  ?^*^^°?  ^^'^  *^®  positions  sou-ht  together  vnt} 

J- J  r         V^i      1       A  »^6«*i  »M^w*vr*  vt/ti^A  x.au.  ^j.jjj  j-^j.  incumbents,  removals  from  office  du 

didates.     Charles  Andrews,  of  Onondaga,  was  term  of  appointment  to  be  only  for  cause, 

unanimously  nominated  for  Chief-Judge  of  the  11.  That  the  recent  law  of  Conffress  desi 

Court  of  Appeals.     The  platform,  which  was  suppress  pol^^my,  which  offends  flie  moral 

presented  by  Mr.  George  Bliss,  chairman   of  mankind  ancT prevents  the  admmisterinK  o 

♦K^    r«^«.,«i**«A    ««     T?™i„*;««L     ««.!    ««««;  through  the  usual  instrumentalities  of  law,  i 

the   Committee  on    Resolutions,   and  unani-  itself  to  the  people,  and  that  it  should  \k 

mously  adopted,  was  as  follows :  mented  by  such  hiws  as  may  be  necessary  t 

l^etfolved,  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  New  York  I2.  ^hat^he^^nomr  and  efficiency  of  the 

has  no  new  doctnne  to  present  upon  the  questions  Republican  State  Administration  en^tle  it«  n 

which  have  heretofore  occupied  much  of  public  atten-  ^  the  highest  praise.   Governor  ComclPs  fear 

tion,  such  as  honest  inoney,  pure  elections,  the  regu-  ^^  exercise  of  the  veto-power,  while  it  has  n 

lation  ol  the  traffic  m  mtoxioatmg  liquors,  the  protec-  brought  down  upon  him  hostUe  criticism,  bai 

tion  of  home  mdustry,  and  the  necessity  of  restricting  j^j^  determination  to  protect  the  interests  if  tl 

the  power  and  mfluencc  of  corporations.   It  is  content  ^nd  the  people  alike  against  individuals  and  i 

to  be  .mdged  by  its  past  declarations  and  acts.  tions 

2.  That  equitable  taxation,  reaching  corporations  ig  *  j,^^^  ^^  ^^^^j.  ^^  President,  Chester 
as  well  as  persons,  is  approved  as  a  correct  system  thur,  our  assurance  of  confidence  in  his  Ada 
which  should  be  perfected ;  that  tiie  practical  results  tion,  and  our  approval  of  the  wise  and  patrioti. 
ot  recent  bgislation  upon  the  subject  fully  lustify  the  pursued  by  hiiiWer  the  embarnisaini  circun 
^?°!i,?^^^®  Republican  party  in  its  adoption.  ^fy^  aocfkslon  to  office.    His  couragein  resist 

3.  That  monopolies  oppressing  the  people,  or  un-  enactment  of  the  River  and  Harbo?  Bill,  whi 
fairly  discnminating  against  loailf  interests,  are  wrong  j^^ed  the  accepted  rules  of  constitutional  pow 
m  pnnciple  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  ^y^jj,,  whUe  authorizing  many  needed  rub 

4.  That  strin^nt  legishition  should  be  enacted  to  proveients,  carried  witT  it  a  Ime  and  wast* 
■®T5f  ^.^^n  P»"ty  and  honesty  of  primair  elections,  Sropriation  for  works  of  neither  national  nor 
and  that  all  po^ihle  safeguards  should  be  thrown  about  ^^  y,^  secured  for  him  the  admiration  evei 
these  sources  of  the  political  action  of  the  people.  enemies 

6.  That  the  practice  ot' appealing  to  the  Legislature  14,  That  a  heartv  support  be  pledged  toth< 

to  overrule  the  action  of  Oie  local  authorities  when  nees  of  this  convention;  whose  i^VS  in  pub 

confining  themselves  withm  the  powers    conferred  distinguished  abiUties,  and  special  fitness  co 

upon  them  shoiild  be  discouraged  both  by  the  Lesis-  ^^em  U)  the  people's  approval lat  the  baUot-boj 

lature  and  the  Governor,  and  should  be  resorted  to  r     i          rr 

only  in  extreme  cases.  When  the  Democratic  Conrention  1 

6.  That  changes  in  the  ftindamental  law  should  not  Syracuse,  on  September  21  st,  there  was 

ordinarily  be  the  subiect  of  party  action,  but  they  j::i^««i.:  '    ,v«««««*  a.^».  a««i.  «#•♦!.«  ♦i,-^ 

should  when  pir>nosed 'always  tJT  carefully  ^rutinizeS  delegation  present  from  each  of  the  th re 

by  the  people,  who  should  signify  their  wishes  with  factions  of  New  York  city,  and   the  fir 

reference  to  them  as  generally  they  do  in  their  seleo-  was  spent  in  organization  and  tbe  sett! 

tion  of  their  representatives.    We,  therefore,  urge  the  of  their  claims  by  the  Committee  on  Coi 

people  of  the  Stnto,  without  reference  to  party,  to  ex-  g    ^g.     An  intense  desire  for  union  an 

amine  with  intelligent  care  the  constitutional  amend-  "^  *•  "•           j.     1        -,         ,   ^          "•""«*' 

ments  submitted  to  them,  and  to  give  full  expression  ^^^7  ^^  displayed,  and  tound  expres 

at  the  polls  to  their  judgment  and  wiahes  thereon.  the  report  of  the  committee  and  its  aoce 
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jonvention,  with  the  cheerful  acqai-  the  Constitution  for  the   local   self-government  of 

>f  the  factions  concerned.    The  report  ^^^\^'r. .          ,    ^.              !•...,         j    . 

mmittee,  which  was  submitted  on  the  J'  I"???"  elections,  openlv  and  honcBtly  conduct- 

uj  ijiuuv^,         ,    ,  "«»  o"^»"»»'»^«  vu  wiiw  ^  afford  the  surest  means  ot  securm;'  the  most  suit- 

of  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  able  candidates  for  public  office,  thus  b^t  preserving 

)d  the  County  Democracy  as  the  regu-  the  domocratio  form  of  government.     We,  therefore, 

ation ;   but,  with  the  view  to  success  ^^vor  the  speedy  passage  of  general  laws  providing 

)arty  at  the  polls  and  for  the  purpose  ^-f  j?-"'^^"^  ^^.^  ^timiclation  at  such  election.    , 

•^  . .      ,      '^                                1   J  ^u   *.  10.  The  public  '\i''ellare  demands  that  the  various 

vr  entire  harmony,  recommended  that  questions  relating  to  chartered  monopolies  and  meth- 

aty   DemoiTacy  be  allowed  38  dele-  ods  of  transporUition  should  be  met  and  decided, 

mmany  Hall  2-4,  and  Irving  Hall  10.  and  we  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  measures  to 

llowinsr  platform  was  adopted  :  restrjctthe  growing  power  of  such  monopolies.    They 

*,^^      __    ,    .            *     .  should  be  sumected  to  the  stnct  supervbuon  of  the 

noorocy  of  New  York,  m  oonvenUon  assem-  commission  now  provided  bylaw.     All  uiyust  dis- 

^'^  •  _,                  .         .        , .        ,  ,     T^  criminations  in  tlie  transportation  of  passeni^ers  and 

•M*,  The  country  is  again  su^ieoted,  bv  Re-  merchandise  should  be  prohibited.     The  cliargcs  of 

aalodministration,  to  the  evils  and  abuse:*  corporations,  which  have  taken  the  property  ol"  private 

cted  it  in  1874,  we  reaffirm  the  principles  of  citizens  for  public  use,  should  be  limited  to  the  cost 

•m  tnat  year,  under  which  the  Republican  of  the  service,  with  a  reasonable  protlt.  instead  of  the 

driven  from  power  and  the  government  of  mercenary  exaction  of  "•  all  the  trattic  will  bear.'* 

brou^rht  baci,  for  a  tmie,  to  the  practice  of  The  laws  should  be  so  revL-^ed  that  taxation  may  be 

nd  honesty.                       .    .     .     ^  reduced,  as  far  as  possible,  aud  that  personal  andcor- 

rraign  the  Kepubhoan  nu^ionty  m  Congress  porate  property  may  seveiully  pay  their  fair  propor- 

e  fadure  to  reduce  the  amount  of  taxation  tion  of  the  taxes. 

sufficient  only  for  the  legitimate  roouire-  n.  We  approve  the  submis^sion  to  the  vote  of  the 

le  Government,  under  an  honest  and  frugal  people  of  the  constitutional  amendment  in  favor  of 

tion  :  and  we  favor  such  taritT  and  fl:ical  tree  canals,  and  we  have  full  confidence  that  they  wiU 

shall  relieve  an  overtaxed  people  from  all  dispose  of  it  m  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  all  the 

7  burdens,  and  prevent  the  accumulation  great  intereKts  of  the  State,  agricultural,  manufactur- 

X)  be  lavwhed  m  profligate  legislation,  and  Jnu'^  and  commercial. 

;  of  a  horde  of  u^^eless  and  idle  placemen.  12.  We  reaffirm  the  policy  always  maintained  by 

lar,  we  proclaim  our  condemnation  of  the  the  Democratic  party,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 

Harbor  Bill,  ui  which,  by  the  ;nultiphca-  that  labor  should  be  made  free,  healthful,  and  secure 

lutual  support  of  obnoxious  provisions,  the  of  just  remuneration.     That  convict-labor  should  not 

neasure  purchases  its  passage  through  Con-  come  into  competition  with  the  industry  of  law-abid- 

wregard  of  the  limitations  ot  the  Constitu-  in^  citizens.     That  the  labor  of  cliildren  should  be 

0  the  depravation  of  public  morals.  surrounded  with  such  safeijuards  as  their  health,  their 
9  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  rf^rhta  of  education,  and  their  future,  as  useful  mom- 
>vernor  ot  New  lork,  by  which,  in  effect,  bcrs  of  the  communitv,  demand.  That  workshops, 
late  tor  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  whether  krge  or  small,*  should  be  under  such  sanitary 
nted  by  the  President,  we  see  a  fresh  and  control  as  will  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 

1  proof  of  the  dangerous  power  of  public  emploved,  and  will  protect  all  against  unwholesome 
and,  ur^'ed  by  this  alarming  spectacle,  we  i^bor  and  surroundings.    That  Tabor  shall  have  the 

unst  Federal  intervention  in  State  elections,  game  right  as  capital  to  combine  for  its  own  protcc- 

our  demand  of  1881  for  reform  and  purifl-  tion,  and  that  all  legislation  which  cramps  industry, 

le  civil  service ;  and  we  are  further  adnaon-  -     -         . .       - 

he  recent  experience  of  Republican  oorrup- 

I  neccssitv  of  forbidding,  oy  penal  enact-  ,„^^    ^„  icwii*luv;iivi  mo  v^/n^rvuvn  w*  owiv.ov.vo  »uva 

evying  of  black-mail  from  dependent  office-  information  respecting  the  improvements,  needs,  and 

promote  the  interests  of  the  party,  which  abuses  of  the  various  branches  of  industry, 

upport  m  the  mteUigent  and  mdependent  13.  Whereas  the  founders  of  the  Democratic  party 

3  of  the  people.                      .  ,    .  .        .  inculcated  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 

old  the  present  Republican  Administration  ciples,  the  Democracy  of  New  York  again  avow  their 

^  V?""  '"®  unredressed  outrages  on  our  tor-  fidelity  and  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 

fcllow-citizens,  and  wc  dcinand  lor  them,  ^hich  characterized  tiie  administration  of  the  Govem- 

ad,  the  protection  to  which  thej  are  entitled  ment  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  republic, 

or  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  the  honor  »,,      «    ^    l   .      ^               j.j  .    1.     r^ 

icrican  Government  requires  shall  be  ex-  ^he  first  choice  for  a  candidate  for  Crovernor 

hem.  was  greatly  divided,  and  the  following  was  the 

charge  that  in  this  State  the  Republican  result  of  the  first  ballot : 

lowered  the  Btandard  of  public  service  by     ^hole  namber  of  votes  cast 8S4 

iministration,  and  by  the  representatives  it     Kecesaary  to  a  choice 1  J>ii 

'  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.     That  it  has     Henr}*  W.  Slocam ..... !!.!..!!!..!!!.!.!!.!!..!.    9i 

tate  Legislature  an  instrument  of  the  lobby     Roswell  P.  Flower 1>T 

public  and  enrich  corporations,  and  has  re-     Grover  Cleveland 61 

I  Governor  the  renomination  wnich  was  due     ^*'*"  Campbell 87 

custom,  because  he  dared  to  use  hw  veto-     Kf^tas  i>ornlnff «i 


Homer  A.  Nelson 26 

awarx  sucn  purpose,  in  aisretrara  or  mose  Waltlo  Hntchins 13 

t  to  control  him  by  the  influence  of  political  perry  Belmont. ...................................... .    12 

i^rie  restoration  of  the  New  York  ,  „?°  ^^^  ^<»?^  ^^^ j«>,  S^^»™  ^^\  ^^^^J"  ^,^.^ 

)nal  Guard  to  the  etllciency  of  which  it  has  123  votes  each,  and  Cleveland  only  71 ;  but  it 

ived,  and  which  made  it  representative  of  was  evident  that  a  break  in  the  forces  was  im- 

Iv  spirit  of  the  people.  pending.     The   third   ballot  was  taken   amid 

^^JZ '^^A^r^^^A^f^r^Ji^.^^l^ZJ^'^^  ™"ch  excitement,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

spenty,  wc  demand  the  immediate  revision  .^^  .  .  '  _._ 

Iment  of  the  laws  rekting  to  the  shipping  y^<>'«  o^"^''  «f  ^^  *^*«^ ^f^. 

^  r^e  rs.^^'n  rm^:.,u*^  rr    e  Necessary  to  a  choice U»*2 

re  of  ooean-freights.  Orover  dereland 211 

ivor  the  adoption,  by  the  next  Legislature,  Henry  W.  Slocam 156 

>lution  of  18S2,  providing  amendments  to  Boswell  P.  Flower 1ft 
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The  DomiDation  was  made  nnaniroons,  acd 
the  ticket  was  completed  at  leisure  at  an  even- 
ing session.  D.  B.  Hill,  of  Elmira,  was  named 
for  Lieutenant-Governor;  Henry  W.  Slocnm, 
of  Brooklyn,  for  Congressman-at-large ;  and 
W.  0.  Ruger,  of  Onondaga,  for  Chief-Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

There  was  a  Prohibitory  Convention  at  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  4ch  of  October,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Jiesolced^  That  wo  reoognize  the  hand  of  Almi/zhty 
God  in  a  movement  that  bas  already  accomplished  bo 
mndi  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor-tramo  in  other 
States,  and  that  is  kindling  so  ^eat  enthusinsm  among 
the  friends  of  temperance  in  our  State. 

JResolved.  That  we  cull  for  the  Rubmission  to  the 
people  of  tnis  State  of  an  amcndmeLt  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sxdc  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

JiesolveJy  That  we  do  not  identify  ourselves  with 
#ny  partisan  movement,  but  as  a  convention  repre- 
senting tcm^xiranco  Focieties  and  Christian  churches 
of  the  State  of  New  York  we  do  seek  such  le^slation 
as  shall  free  our  noble  State  from  the  power  of  rum, 
which  we  recojjnize  as  an  enomv  of  all  that  is  good : 
and  we  do  hereby  call  upon  all  good  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  party  or  creed,  to  aid  in  this  object. 

After  discussion  the  following  was  added : 
"  And  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  vote  for  no 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  who  will  not 
publicly  pledge  himself  in  favor  of  submitting 
such  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the  people." 

A.  A.  Hopkins  was  selected  as  the  Prohibi- 
tion candidate  for  Governor. 

On  the  dd  of  October  the  State  Committee  of 
the  Anti-Monopoly  League  issued  an  address,  in 
which  it  declared  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
State  ticket. 

An  organization  in  favor  of  the  free  canal 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  formed  by 
various  commercial  bodies  in  New  York  during 
the  month  of  July,  known  as  the  Free  Caned 
Union ;  but  the  political  conventions  generally 
were  content  to  declare  in  favor  of  submitting 
the  question  to  the  people  for  their  decision. 

Shortly  after  the  Republican  Convention  the 
State  Committee  of  the  party  was  reorganized, 
with  John  F.  Smyth,  of  Albany,  as  chairman, 
and  with  the  "Stalwart"  element  in  full  con- 
trol. The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
its  first  meeting : 

Jiesolved^  That  the  State  Committee  expresses  its 
detestation  of  the  attempt  made  at  Sarato^  to  influ- 
ence the  decision  of  the  late  State  Committee  by  the 
use  of  a  foi*j]^ed  tcleiiram,  and  its  detestation  of  all  the 
methods  and  purposes  to  which  such  wretched  fraud 
and  treachery  apply,  and  that  this  committee  tenders 
its  cordial  co-operation  to  any  authorities  or  persons 
inve8tiij:atin<]r  the  crime,  to  the  end  that  its  authors 
may  be  speedily  ascertained  and  held  up  to  the  scorn 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fol;^'er  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention a  long  letter  of  acceptance,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  charges 
of  forgery,  the  manifest  dissatisfaction  existing 
in  the  party,  and  a  suggestion  in  some  quarters 
that  he  ought  to  decline  the  nomination.  He 
was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  convention 
was  properly  constituted  and  had  acted  delib- 


erately, and  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline, 
lie  referred  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  nomination  came  to  him  without  any  seek- 
ing on  his  part,  and  made  a  long  statement  of 
his  position  on  various  State  questions.  He 
was  in  favor  of  economy,  local  seLf-goveromeDt 
regulation  of  primary  elections,  supervision  of 
corporations,  etc.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Hep- 
burn sent  the  following  letter  to  the  chairuiin 
of  the  State  Committee : 

New  Yobk,  October  2, 1S82. 

The  Bon,  John  F.  Smyth^  Chairman  Bepubliean  StaU 
Central  CommiiUe, 

Deab  Sir  :  IIa^  ing  received  no  formal  notice  of 
my  nomination  for  the  office  of  ConpTAsman-at-laree 
by  the  recent  Republican  Convention,  I  address  tHu 
communication  to  you.  It  is  quite  apparent  tbat,ow- 
inir  to  the  unfortunate  cir(nim>tanccs  that  have  come 
to  light  since  the  adjournment  of  the  conveotioD. » 
very  largo  portion  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  are 
not  disposed  to  accept  its  conclusions  as  an  autbon- 
tative  utterance  of  the  party.  Nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  secure  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  parrr, 
and  I  don't  think  it  right  to  enter  upon  the  caDvsiM 
without  an  earnest  effort  in  that  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  such 
result  all  questions  should  be  submitted  anew  to  the 
representatives  of  the  partv  assembled  for  such  ptu^ 
pose,  and  in  furtherance  of'tliat  object,  while  tiilly  ai>- 
prcoiating  the  very  high  compliment  paid  me  by  tfie 
convention,  and  returning  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
same,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  mr 
declination  of  said  nommation.  Vcrv  respectfdllr 
yours,  A.  I^.  11£pbcbx. 

On  the  foHowing  day  Mr.  Carpenter  accepted 
the  nomination  for  Lieutenaut-Governor  in  a 
letter  of  some  length,  in  which  be  disclaimed 
seeking  the  nomination,  or  being  concerned  in 
any  bargain.  Mr.  Andrews  the  same  day  brieflj 
accepted  the  nomination  for  Chief-Judge.  The 
vacancy  on  the  ticket  occasioned  by  the  declin- 
ing of  Mr.  Hepburn  was  filled  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee, who  designated  Howard  Carroll,  of  New 
York,  as  the  candidate  for  Congressman-at- 
larpre. 

The  acceptance  of  the  nominations  by  the 
Democratic  candidates  was  formally  made  on 
the  7th  of  October.  The  following  are  the 
principal  declarations  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter: 

Our  citizens,  for  the  most  part,  attach  themselves  to 
o^e  or  the  other  of  the  great  political  parties,  and,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  they  support  tne  nomi- 
nees of  the  party  to  which  they  profess  fealty.  It  U 
quite  apparent  that  under  such  circumstances  the  pri- 
mary election  or  caucus  should  be  surrounded  by  such 
safeguards  as  will  secure  absolutely  free  and  imooo- 
trolled  action.  Here  the  people  themselve:*  are  sup> 
posed  to  speak ;  here  they  put  their  own  hands  to  tBe 
machinery  of  government,  and  in  this  place  should  be 
found  the  manifestation  of  the  popular  will.  Wbeo 
by  fraud,  intimidation,  or  any  other  questionable  prac- 
tice, tlie  voice  of  the  people  is  here  smothered,  a  dirert 
blow  is  aimed  at  a  most  precious  right,  and  one  which 
the  law  should  be  swift  to  protect,  if  the  primart 
election  is  unoontaminated  and  fairly  conducted,  those 
there  chosen  to  represent  the  people  will  jro  fortn  with 
the  impress  of  the  people's  will  upon  them,  and  the 
benefits  and  purposes  ot  a  truly  representative  govern- 
ment will  be  attained. 

Public  officers  arc  the  servants  and  a^nts  of  the 
people  J  to  execute  laws  which  the  people  have  made, 
and  within  the  limits  of  a  Constitution  which  thor 
have  established.    Ilenoo  the  interfcrenoe  of  officials 
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STToe,  and  whether  State  or  Federalf  for  the  ods  will  receive  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  and  se- 

f  thwarting  or  controlling  the  popular  wish,  cure  their  support.    It  is  willful  blindness  not  to  see 

t  be  tolerated.  that  the  people  care  but  little  for  party  obligations 

mates  in  public  places  should  be  selected  and  when  they  are  invoked  to  countenance  and  sustain 

jr  their  etilciency,  and  not  because  they  may  fraudulent  and  corrupt  practices.    And  it  is  well  for 

» aocompliah  partisan  ends.    The  people  have  our  country  and  for  the  purification  of  politics  that 

demand  here,  as  in  cases  of  private  employ-  the  people,  at  times  fully  roused  to  danger,  remind 

t  their  money  be  paid  to  thoic  who  will  ren-  their  leaden  tliat  party  methods  should  be  something 

est  service  in  return ;  and  that  the  appoint-  more  than  a  means  used  to  answer  the  purposes  oi 

id  tenure  of  such  places  should  depena  upon  those  who  profit  by  political  occupation. 

1  merit    If  the  clerks  and  assistants  in  pub-  .      incident  of  the  canvass  which  attracted 

mente  were  paid  the  same  compensation  and  -^"  inciaeni  oi  ine  canvass  wnico  aitraccea 

0  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  em-  some  attention  was  a  letter  of  Secretary  Folger 
prudcntlv  conducted  private  establishments,  to  a  Republican  meeting  at  Albany,  in  which  he 
,y  to  hold  these  public  places  would  be  much  gp^fee  of  the  effect  of  Democratic  success  upon 
mCte^'^'dd^"'^'  "^"^  of  avil-ser-  ^^^  material  interests  of  the  country  in  the  fol- 
ktem  of  levying  af^sessments  for  partisan  pur-  lowing  terms : 

Lhose  holding  office  or  place  can  not  be  too  As  the  barometer  tells  of  atmospheric  changes  im- 

M)ndemned.    Through  the  thin  disguise  of  perceptible  to  the  senses,  so  the  state  of  the  great 

contributions  this  is  seen  to  be  naked  ex-  markets  of  the  ooantry  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  Dusi- 

ducing  the  compensation  which  should  be  ness  of  the  country  as  to  political  events.    Take  one 

iamed.  and  swelling  a  fund  used  to  debauch  instance.    The  Ohio  election  took  phice  on  Tuesday, 

)  and  defeat  the  popular  will.  the  10th  day  of  this  month.    It  resulted  in  a  min  to 

Alterably  opposed  to  the  interference  by  the  the  Democratic  party  of  several  Congressmen  for  the 

t>  with  the  government  of  municipalities.    I  next  Congress.     At  once  there  arose  a  jubilant  claim 

the  intelligence  of  the  people  when  left  to  from  the  organs  of  that  party  that  the  next  House  of 

freedom  in  their  choice,  and  that  when  the  Bepresentauves  would  be  Democratic.    How  did  busi- 

f  any  section  of  the  State  have  determined  ness  and  capital  regard  that  claim  and  the  conscoueDoe 

ietails  of  a  local  government,  they  should  of  it,  if  true »    It  is  estimated  from  well-founded  data, 

the  undisturbed  emoyment  of  the  same,  that  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  October,  the  day 

ine  of  home-rule,  as  I  understand  it,  lies  at  following,  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  values  in  the  great 

ition  of  republican  institutions,  and  can  not  properties  of  the  country  ot  over  forty  millions  of 

>ngly  insisted  upon.  dollars.    That  shrinkage  has  been  going  on  since.    Do 

itions  are  created  by  the  law  for  certain  de-  the  business  interests  of  the  country  look  with  dread 

>o:ie*j  and  are  restricted  in  their  operations  to  a  return  of  the  Democratic  party  to  a  control  of  Fed- 

j  limitations ;  acting  within  their  legitimate  eral  legislation  t    Is  it  a  weU-founded  dread?     Will 

\y  should  be  protected ;  but  when  by  combi-  the  election  of  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  State  of 

by  the  exercise  of  unwarranted  power  they  New  York  increase  it,  and  give  it  greater  reason  for 

le  people,  the  same  authority  which  created  existence?    These  are  questions  for  hesitating  Repub- 

\iTam  them  and  protect  the  nghts  of  the  citi-  licans  to  ponder. 

1  law  lately  passed  for  the  piuT)Ose  of  adjust-  -n  xu          j-j  a       *       /^ 

lations  between  the  people  and  the  corpora-  .  ^^^"^  candidates  for   Governor  were  ques- 

ild  be  executed  in  good  raith,  with  an  honest  tioned  by  the  Oivil-Service  Reform  Association 

effectuate  its  objects,  and  with  a  due  regard  as  to  their  sentiments  toward  the  cause  which 

;erest8  involved.                     .  it  represented.    Mr.  Folger,  in  his  reply,  said : 

onng  classes  constitute  the  mam  part  of  our  _   "^          ,  „             ..,.,,         ,       ,      ,  » 

1.    They  should  be  protected  in  their  efforts  ^^  ^^Y  public  capacity  in  which  I  may  be  placed  I 

to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered  by  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^6  legitimate  influence  that  I  have  thereby  to 

i  capital,  and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  ^irther  legislation  desirable  for  the  improvement  of 

x>gnuse  the  care  of  the  State  for  honest  toil,  ^«  public  civil  service,  and  well  devised  therefor, 

imed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  *°^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  cal*  *^®  attention  to  the  matter  of 

rking-muu  ^^7  ^>p^y  which  I  have  the  right  to  address  upon  such 

e  so  lately  had  a  demonstration  of  the  value  a  subject.               .            «,  .  , 

len  soldiery  in  time  of  peril  that  it  seems  to  I  "*7®  already,  m  an  offlcial  capacity,  more  than 

ument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  should  once,  in  communication  with  my  subordinates,  de- 

ined  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  so  that  its  use-  elared  that  they  need  not  feel  forced  to  give  for  party 

ail  not  be  impaired.  purposes,  and  have  promised  them  immunity  if  they 

amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  our  State,  refuse ;  and  have  declined  sanction  of  a  tour  of  visita- 

the  management  of  our  canals,  are  to  be  *'on  of  request  for  contributions. 

on  at  the  oominj  election.    This  subject  af-  ^r.  Cleveland's  reply  contained  the  follow- 

rse  mterests,  and.  of  course,  gives  nse  to  op-  .      .                                ^  "^ 

mona.    It  Is  Lq  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  ^^^ ' 

final  settlement ;  and  as  the  question  is  thus  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  fUlly  approve  of 
from  State  legislation,  any  statement  of  my  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Pendleton  bill  relating 
I  regard  to  it  at  this  time  would,  I  think,  be  to  this  subject,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  aid  in  any 
».  I  am  confident  that  the  people  will  in-  practical  legislation  which  would  give  them  a  place  in 
'  examine  the  merits  of  the  subject,  and  de-  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  ana  of  mu- 
here  the  preponderance  of  interest  lies.  nicipalitie:*,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  applicable  there- 
>enditure  of  money  to  influence  the  action  of  to.  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  demand 
i  at  the  polls,  or  to  secure  legislation,  is  cal-  that  a  reform  in  the  national  and  State  administrative 
excite  the  gravest  concern.  When  this  per-  service  should  speedily  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
ency  is  suco^sfully  employed,  a  representa-  and  that  the  public  should  receive  honest  and  faithful 
of  government  becomes  a  sham,  and  laws  service  at  the  hands  of  well-fitted  and  competent  ser- 
der  its  baleful  infiuence  cease  to  protect,  but  vants.  When  contests  between  parties  are  waged  for 
the  means  by  which  the  rights  of  the  peo-  the  purpose  of  securing  places  ibr  professional  poli- 
rificed,  and  the  public  Treasury  despoi lea.  It  ticians,  of  high  or  low  degree,  whose  only  recom- 
and  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  mendation  for  appointment  is  their  supposed  ability 
.sistn  among  us ;  and  the*  partv  which  leads  to  do  partisan  service,  the  people  are  apt  to  be  de- 
nt effort  to  return  to  better  anu  purer  meth-  fraudea  by  the  displacement  of  tried  and  fiuthful  .ser- 
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vants,  well  able  to  perfonn  the  duties  for  which  they 
are  paid  with  the  people^  s  moDejf  and  the  Bubstitutioa 
of  those  who  are  unfit  and  incompetent.  In  thii»  way 
the  interests  of  the  party  may  be  Bubserved,  but  the 
interests  of  the  people  are  neglected  and  betrayed. 
This  pernicious  s^'stem  gives  rise  to  an  oiUoe-holdin;^ 
class,  who  in  their  partisan  real,  based  upon  the  hope 
of  oersonal  advantage,  arrogate  to  themselves  an  undue 
ana  mischievous  interlerenoe  with  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  political  action ;  this  breeds  the  use  of  dishonest 
and  reprehensible  methods,  which  frequently  result  in 
the  servants  of  the  people  dictating  to  their  masters. 
If  places  in  the  public  service  are  worth  seeking,  they 
should  be  the  reward  of  merit  and  well-doing,  and  the 
opportunitv  to  sexsure  them  on  that  basis  snould  be 
open  to  nil.  Those  holding  these  places  should  be 
assured  that  their  tenure  depends  upon  their  efficiency 
and  fidelity  to  their  trusts,  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  use  them  tor  partisan  purposes.  The  money 
thev  earn  they  should  receive  and  be  allowed  to  retain, 
and.  no  part  of  it  should  be  exacted  from  them  by  way 
of  political  assessments.  It  seems  to  me  that  very 
much  or  all  of  what  we  desire  in  the  direction  of  civil- 
service  reform  is  included  in  the  doctrine  that  the  con- 
cerns of  the  State  and  nation  should  be  conducted  on 
business  principles,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  prudent  citizen  conducts  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  If  this  principle  is  kept  constantly  in 
mind,  I  believe  the  details  ot  a  plan  by  which  its  adop- 
tion may  be  secured  will,  without  much  difficulty,  do 
suggested. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  canvass  was 
characterized  by  a  local  contest  of  more  than 
nsnal  interest.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure 
a  non-partisan  municipal  government  by  means 
of  citizens'  nominations.  A  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Allan  Campbell,  Comptroller  of  the 
city,  was  nominated  for  Mayor,  and  Colonel 
Emmons  Clark  for  Sheriff,  while  WiDiam  A. 
Butler  was  renominated  for  County  Clerk. 
Before  these  nominations  were  made,  however, 
the  three  Democratic  factions  bad  agreed  upon 
a  ticket  bearing  the  names  of  Franklin  Edson 
for  Mayor,  Alexander  B.  Davidson  for  Sheriff, 
and  Patrick  Keen  an  for  County  Clerk.  An 
effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Republican  or- 
ganization to  support  the  citizens^  ticket,  but  it 
insisted  upon  John  J.  O^Brien  as  a  candidate 
for  County  Clerk,  which  seriously  impaired  the 
unity  of  its  support. 

Before  the  election  it  became  evident  that 
the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Republican  ranks  was 
deep  and  wide-spread,  and  that  the  differences 
between  the  leaders  of  the  factions  were  well- 
nigh  irreconcilable,  while  the  Democrats  were 
united  in  an  effort  to  profit  by  this  condition  ^ 
of  tilings  and  gain  ascendency  in  the  State. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November, 
and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  Republican 
defeat. 

The  official  returns  showed  the  total  vote 
for  Governor  to  be  918,894,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Grover  Cleveland,  Democrat 6S.\818 

('harles  J.  FoUrer,  Ropnblican 842,464 

Epenetus  Howe,  Greenback 1 1,974 

Aiphonw  A.  Hopklna,  Prohibition 25,7^ 

Blank  and  scattering. 8,855 

Cleveland's  plurality  over  Folj?er  was  192,- 
854,  and  his  m^'ority  over  all,  151,742.  For 
other  State  offices  the  votes  were : 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

David  B.  Hill SS4.e» 

B.  Piatt  Carpenter mjSA 

James  Allan \\M 

WUliam  H.  Boole ilJK 

Blank  and  scattering 4,H1S 


Whole  number 

HiU's  pluraUiy,  1»(>,781. 


9UsS(l 


CHIEF-JUDOE   OF  THE   COURT  OF  IPPEILS. 

WlUiam  C.  RuKOT 4Sta 

Charles  Andrews 4»'9.4fl 

Lawrence  J.  McParlin 1*)^ 

Charles  A.  Hammond HjS4 

Biiuik  and  scattering. \f^ 


Whole  number 

Buger's  plurality,  78,400. 


WfH 


CONGRESSMAK-AT-LARGE. 

Henry  W.  Slocum W^ 

Howard  Carroll 8H« 

Leonardo.  McDonald...  1W« 

Linus  6.  Freeman H"^ 

Blank  and  scattering ^<'^ 


Whole  number 

Blooom's  plurality,  109,722. 


9^1 


The  two  amendments  of  the  Constitutioii 
were  ratified  by  large  majorities.  There  V8» 
some  doubt  as  to  the  form  of  ballot  reqaired 
in  voting  on  the  canal  amendmeot  T^ 
amendment  effected  changes  in  sections  8, 5, 
and  6  in  Article  VJI,  but  the  bill  providing  for 
its  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  find  pre- 
scribing the  form  of  ballot,  declared  that  bal* 
lots  should  readf  *^For  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  3,  Article  Vil  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,"  or  against  the  same,  as  the  case  might 
be,  making  no  mention  of  the  other  sections  to 
be  changed.  The  Attorney-General,  when  con- 
sulted before  the  election,  advised  that  ballota 
should  mention  all  three  of  the  sections  to  be 
affected,  and  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  amendment  would  have  the  full  effect  m- 
tended  unless  aU  three  were  included.  Ballots 
were  prepared  and  distributed,  nevertheless,  in 
strict  accord  with  the  law,  but  some  were  used 
which  accorded  with  the  Attomey-General^s 
view.  The  result  was,  that  the  vote  as  de- 
clared stood : 

For  the  amendment  to  section  8  of  Article  YII  of  the 

Constitution 4Sf.l« 

Against  the  same 168,1M 

For  the  amendment  to  sections  8,  &»  C,  of  Article  VII 

of  the  Constitution , 9.<W 

Against  the  same SO.c^l 

Blank  and  scattering 2M 

Whole  number 6T»,1S< 

The  only  counties  where  ballots  were  count- 
ed for  and  against  amendments  to  sections  S, 
5,  and  6  of  Article  VII,  were  Monroe,  Orange, 
Putnam,  and  St.  Lawrence. 

After  the  election  the  Attorney- General  was 
consulted  as  to  whether  this  was  a  valid  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment  as  affecting  the 
three  sections,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was.  The  judiciary  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  248,784  in  its  favor,  to 
75,644  against  it,  and  626  blank  and  scattering. 
Nineteen  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress 
chosen  from  the  districts  were  Democrats. 
The  names  of  those  elected,  with  their  several 
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9  foUov — "D"  EignifjiDg 
"  Republican: 


unpbtl 
•  Multe 


■nly.D 

B.Haw»t.D 

[iuichiiii.b. .'!!'.'.!!!!!!!::!!!:! 

.  Kalcbniii,  B. 

)euh,D 

.Butm.Jr.D 

iJ.Vu  AIMTDr,D 

1.  BorMili,K.(iiD<>ppoaltlaii).. 


BAt.tt 

Skbiner, 
ftdnwortk,  R.' 


iu3|>dni,B... 
foUlw.S 


himeelf  with  marked  ability  io  tbat  position. 
Two  7«are  later  he  was  the  Democratic  caodi- 
date  I'or  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  email  mujority  by  Lyman  K. 
Bass.  iir.  Clevelanil  pursued  his  professional 
practice  with  success  until  1S70,  when  lie  was 
chosen  Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  holding  that 
office  three  years.  He  then  returned  to  active 
practice,  and  not  long  after  beoame  the  heud  of 
the  firm  of  Cleveland,  Bissel  &  Sicord,  which 
baa  won  a  leading  poution  at  the  Buffalo  bar. 


contest  in  New  York  city  the 
waa  defeatetl,  and  that  of  the 
acy  was  sacceBsful.  The  vote 
or— EdsoD,  97,803;  Campbell, 
iriff— Davidson,  97.ST6;  Clarke, 
onnty  Clerk— Keenan.  84,180; 
O'Brien,  38,930.  The  Demo- 
for  Mayor  waa  therefore  21,- 
',20,318;  and.  for  Coanty  Clerk, 
ility  over  Butler  waa  33,283. 
for  Governor  was:  Cleveland, 
r,  47,785;  Howe,  1,537;  Hop- 

ilatnre  of  1383  the  Senate  re- 
ged,  as  its  members  are  chosen 
It  conniated  of  18  Democrats 
cans.  The  Assembly  conaiated 
.3,  42  Republicans,  1  Kepublican 
lan,  and  1  Independent, 
'KLASD,  the  uew  Governor,  was 
n  of  Caldn-ell,  Essex  County.  N. 
337,  but  his  family  was  of  New 
his  father.  Rev.  Richard  Cleve- 
en  a  Presbyterian  clert^yman  at 
.,  whence  he  removed  to  New 
le  before  the  sou's  birth.  Hav- 
lat  education  the  pnhlio  schools 
rn  afforded,  young  Cleveland  at- 
!my  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  for  atime. 
sventeeu  he  set  out  for  the  West 
e  opportunities  afforded  in  that 
rst  intention  was  to  go  to  Cleve- 
\ng  with  an  nnde  in  Buffalo  for 
ludcd  to  make  his  home  there. 
,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
)t>2  he  was  appointed  Assisiant 
ey  of  Erie  Connty,  and  acijuitted 


In  the  fall  of  1881  popolar  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  in  Buf- 
falo led  to  a  warm  local  contest.  The  Demo- 
crats nominated  Mr.  Cleveland  for  Mayor, 
knowing  that  his  independence,  uprightness, 
and  ability  would  win  much  support  from  the 
opposite  party.  The  result  justified  their  cal- 
culations, and  he  was  elected  by  a  minority  of 
more  than  6,000,  though  the  Kepublican  ma- 
jority in  the  city  waa  ordinarily  between  3,000 
and  3,000.  The  vigorous,  independent,  and 
popular  character  of  his  administration  there, 
aa  well  as  his  success  in  the  canvass  which 
preceded  it,  attracted  attention  throughout  the 
State,  led  to  his  nomination  for  Governor,  and 
contributed  to  the  overwhelming  success  of  his 
candidacy. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on  the  SOth  of 
September,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  deduct- 
ing an  unapplied  balance  in  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  canal  debt,  was  $11,385,856.30.  Of  ibis 
sum,  }122, 094.87  was  the  amount  necessary 
to  yield,  at  6  per  cent  interest,  the  sum  re- 
quired to  pay  the  annuities  to  Indians ;  $3,000 
was  UQclaimed  bounty  debt ;  and  the  remainder, 
$6,259,flei.43,  represented  the  canal  debt.  The 
only  change  in  the  funded  indebtedness  of  the 
State  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  a  ciratriba- 
tion  of  (309,717  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  ag- 
gregate receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  during 
the  fiscal  year,  including  a  balance  from  Ibe 
previous  year  amounting  to  $6,531,858.71,  were 
tlT,735,7til.S9;  the  paymenta  during  the  same 
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period  amounted  to  $13,898,198.21,  leaviDg  a  partment  was  127,  of  which  nomber  11 

balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  in  process  of  voluntarj  liquidation.  Dnrinj 

new  fiscal  year  of  $8,887,563.38.     The  amount  year  one  new  savings  institution  was  organ 

received  from  taxes  on  corporations  during  the  and  one  closed,  having  first  paid  its  depoi 

year  was  $1,589,684.27,  being  an  increase  of  and  creditors  in  full.     The  condition  ol 

$546,959.11  over  the  previous  year.    The  rate  savings-banks  on  the  day  named  was  as 

of  taxation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  fixed  lows : 

by  the  Legislature  at  2^Vtf  ™ill8  on  the  dollar,    Ecsoupcea |4ea.i 

which  was  estimated  to  yield  a  revenue  of  $6,-    g°®{j2*^"*^ *^^] 

820,022.29.    The  assessed  value  of  property  is  otherYiabUitiei '. '. '.          .... '. '.'.'.'. '.  .* '.'.'.'. '. '. '. '.  '.       \ 

$2,985,682,667,  of  which  $2,432,661,378  is  real     K  amber  of  open  aocounU 1,( 

estate.  The  increase  in  these  several  items  di 

The  revenues  of  the  canals,  for  the  year  end-  h^q  y^g^  y^r^^  ^  follows: 

ing  September  30th,  were  as  follow :  Rosonrces |S.%i 

Tolls $647,602  83  Depoflita  .!!'..*.*!!.*.'.".!*.!*..'*.!!!*..'.".*.*.*.".*!!.'.*.*!!     W 

Bent  of  surplus  water. 1,910  85     Surplus fi^i 

Misoelkneous  sources 10,456  63     Oiien  acoouuts 

Total $650,970  35  There  were  14  trust,  loan,  and  mortgage 

The  expenditures  amounted  to 658,510  01  panics  in  the  State,  w  hose  condition  on 

T    _i            1      #                                 maAci^o*  Is*  was  as  follows  : 

Leaving  a  surplus  of $6,460  M 

Besoorces |1S9.' 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881,    Capital 12; 

the  revenue  failed  to  meet  the  expenditures  by  £»^ISts"^.  ?'."'^.*.': '.  i: l!  *::::::::  i:.""  i"' "   m 

the  sum  of  $205,642.45.    The  foUowing  is  a  other  jiabuities. !.'.!'.!!*.!'.". !!!!".*.*.!!!!'.!. !."".'.!    12,^ 

statement  of  freight  carried  and  toUs  coUected  This  statement  shows  an  increase  ore 

from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  December  preceding  year  of  $10,765,848  in  deposi^ 

Istm  the  years  1881  and  1882; ^22,027  ii  snrplns  and  profits,  and  a  net  * 


18S2. 
1831. 


OilnlnlSSS. 


Toot  UMTWtt. 


6,421,720 
6.148,877 


277,S43 


Tolu  cou«rt«d.    g*^®  increase  in  assets  of  $1 3,869,620.    Oi 
1st  day  of  October  there  were  in  the  Sta 


^gsi'gIi  11    corporations  for  the  safe-keeping  and  ga, 
! teeing  of  personal  property,  employing  $2, 


$28,574  45  900  of  Capital  in  the  aggregate. 

There   were  161    fire-insurance  compi 

The  tolls  received  after  September  80th,  with  doing  business  in  the  State  on  the  Istd 

an  unexpended  appropriation  in  the  canal  fund,  j^\j^  of  which  69  were  New  York  Sute 

amounting  together  to  $588,000,  were  deemed  panies,  55  were  organized  in  other  Statw 

sufficient  for  repairs  until  the  end  of  the  cur-  27  were  foreign  companies,  with  assets  ann 

rent  fiscal  year,  after  which  the  canals  will  ing  in  the  aggregate  to  $154,810,890.48; 

have  to  be  supported   by  taxation.    Eighty-  total  liabilities,  including  capital  stock, 

nine  claims,  amounting  to  $168,652.57,  were  $111,423,096.62,  and  their  net  surplus 

filed  with  the  Board  of  Canal  Appraisers  durmg  887,793.81.     There  were  12  marine  mm 

the  year.    During  the  same  time  273  claims,  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  ox 

aggregating  $866,741.58,  were  disposed  of,  the  igt  Jay  of  January,  with  assets  amountii 

awards  amounting  to  $19,644.76.     The  cost  of  $22,888,423.93,  and  liabilities,  including 

maintaining  the  board,  exclusive  of  awards,  tal  stock  and  scrip,  amounting  in  the  a; 

was  $39,639.20,  of  which  $15,280.07  was  paid  g^te  to  $18,183,850.69,  leaving  a  net  snrpl 

to  attorneys  employed  to  defend  the  State  $4,704,673.24.    There  were   12  life-insui 

against  claimants.  j    ,        .  companies  organized  and  doing  business  u 

Seventy-six  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  the  laws  of  this  Stat«,  with  assets  amoui 

were  engaged  in  active  business  under  the  pro-  Jq  the  aggregate  to  $226,966,612.02;  E 

visions  of  the  banking  laws  of  the  State,  on  the  ties,  $187,050,970.48,  leaving  a  surplus,  a 

1st  day  of  October.     On  that  day  their  condi-  gards  policy-holders,  of  $38,915,541.54.   1 

tion  was  reported  as  follows :  were  also  17  life-insurance  companies  oi 

Resonrces $122,563,460  \xQd  in  Other  States,  but  doing  business  in 

suK*  knd  proflto. : : : : : ; ;;:::;:: : :::::::::: : :    9,657:702  York,  with  total  assets  of  $203,310,947.58 

Due  depoMtoni 82,05o,9SO  liabilities  amounting  to  $169,813,325.88, 

Other  iiabumes 12,049,078  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^   as  regards  policy-holder 

The  increase  in  deposits  during  the  year  was  $33,497,621.75 ;  also  one  foreign  life-insai 

$6,333,850 ;  profits,  $729,527 ;  loans  and  dis-  company,  with  total  assets  in  the  United  5 

counts,  $5,503,379 ;  and  the  net  aggregate  in-  of  $123,735.09,  liabilities  $5,248.75,  and 

crease  in  assets  was  $9,099,888.     During  the  plus  $118,486.34.      There  were  six  casi 

year  six  new  banking  associations  were  organ-  insurance  companies,  of  which  two  were 

ized,  one  failed,  and  one  was  converted  from  York  companies,  two  organized  in  other  S 

a  State  to  a  national  bank.     On  the  1st  daj  and  two  were  foreign  companies,  with  i 

of  July,  1882,  the  number  of  savings-banks  re-  gate  assets  amounting  to  $8,110,737.11 

porting  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  De-  bilities,  $1,948,199.53,  and  a  net  surpl 
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537.58.     The  number  of  co-operatave  in  other  States  and  countries,  or  to  their  places 

ce  companies  transacting  business  in  of  legal  settlement. 

ite  on  the  1st  day  of  January  was  116,  Forty-eight  lunatic,  idiotic,  crippled,  blind, 

325,524  certificates  in  force,  of  which  and  otherwise  disabled  alien   paupers,   were 

were  written  during  the  year  1681.  sent  back  to  the  countries  whence  they  came 

the  last-mentioned  year  28,274  certifi-  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  during  the 

irminated,  and  losses  to  the  amount  of  year. 

090  were  paid  by  this  class  of  insurance  The  number  of  insane  in  the  various  insti- 

ations.    During  the  year  1882  there  was  tutions  on  the  80th  day  of  September  was 

ed  un4er  the  general  insurance  laws  of  10,448,  distributed  as  follows: 

ite  one  mutual  fire-insurance  company,    in  sute  institatiooB 8,i05 

pdd-np  cash  contribution  of  $200,000,  {ssi^L'T^rri^^rm.;.;.:::::::::::::  i;?!S 

)  plate-glass  msurance  company.  With  a    in  private  wyiums :...  m» 

'  capital  of  $100,000.      Eight  fire-insur-     l^  ^o  Asylum  lor  insane  Convicta  at  Auburn 141 

mpanies,  four  organized  in  other  States         Total io,4Si 

ir  foreign  companies,  were  during  the  ^*  xv    .           .    * ,     o  *  1    •    *-W-        a  aoo 

mitted  to  transact  business  in- the  State,  ^^  ^^^  msane  in  the  State  institutions,  2,022 

►tal  assets  amounting  to  $3,220,464.36,  Y^^'l  contined  in  the  Willard  and  Binghana- 

)Uities,  includmg  capital  stock,  amount-  *?°  Asylums,  they  being  entirely  of  the  chronic 

$1,554,788.42.    Thirteen  fire,  two  life,  <^1^-  ,  The  number  of  insane  persons  in  the 

o  marine  insurance  compaiies,  have  ^^^^""^  institutions,  as  given  above,  is  384  m 

to  do  business  in  this  State  during  the  ^}^^^  ^'  ^^^*  reported  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 

"  vious  year. 

le  1st  day  of  July,  1882,  the  amount  of  ^he  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  sev- 

es,  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  fal  State- Prisons  during  the  year  ending  bep- 

by  the  various  insurance  companies  ^°^^'*  ^^^^  ^®^«  ^  ^^"^^  • 

King  business  in  the  State,  held  on  de-  aububn. 

the  Insurance  Department,  as  required    |;™n£J: *i|S'^  is 

was  $13,694,749.80,  classified  as  fol-  — ^ 

Deficiency $2,6W  27 

k  State  Ufo-lnaurance  oompanlea $2,85«,(»7  8«  „      .                                CUNTON.                         ^*  „  .  ^ 

k  casnalty-lnanranoe  companies 201,509  95     Earnings $60,86109 

k  fire-insuranco  companies 1,668,000  00     l^penses 99,606  41 

ranee  companies  of  otl»er  States 20,100  00  ^  ^                                                                   TZTZ — TZ 

osoranoe  companies 8,868,04199  Deficiency $89,244  88 

*«o  KnA  Tja  on  SING  8IN0. 

$18,594,149  80     Earninirs... $241,821  98 

value  of  the  property  held  by  the  va-    Expenses in,m  20 

laritable  institutions,  on  the80th  day  of         Surplus. $48,194  78 

ber,  was  $41,108,809.54,  of  which  $88,-  m,     .  ^  eftminffs  of  the  three  nrisons  were 

.36  was  real  estate,  and  $7,602,304.18  g6  267  68  in  exTSth^^^^ 

J  property     The  receipts  of  these  in-  J^^  ^'    ^^  September  the  number  of  convicts 

'91  d™?il  ?rom  t  ^^^^"^'^^  Sin^g  Sing  Prison  was  1,526,  while 

.91,  derived  trom  the  following  sources .  Auburn  contained  912,  and  Clinton  499.    The 

few  York flU^  iS.  Asylum  for  Insane  convicts  at  Aubum  contained 

loonnUes 4,286,180  00  iJi;„^„f^„    ^#  ™k;«K  «;««.  «r^««  «.rv«,«« 

jD^t^ 8T1 017  18  **■!  inrofttes,  or  which  nine  were  women. 

tands/^'.' *.*.*.* *.'.'.' *.*.'.*.*.'.'.*.*.'.'.'.*.*.*.'.*.'     897*074  90  The  public-schoo]  statistics  for  the  year  end- 

!'///.*'.*'.V.V.*.*.**.'.V. '.'.'.v.'."'. '.'.'.*.■ '.'.'.  ^'8551948  00  ^^^  September  80th  are  as  foUow : 

inmates 68,747  00  Total  receipts,  including  balance  on  band  Octo- 

aouroes 2,760,620  84        ber  1, 18§1 $12,548,446  84 

Total  expenditures 11,181.986  65 

$10,186,810  91     Amount  paid  for  teacben' wages 7,9S6,8S8  96 

Amount  paid  for  scbool-houses,  repairs,  fVumi> 

ex  penditures  during  the  same  period    _  ^"'^i  etc. «1S5I?  ^ 

|.Si        .                        ^                          ^  Estimated  value  of  school-bouses  and  8it«>8...    80,883,64100 

)  lOUOW  :  Number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  legal  term 

Iw'nstitotions.:::::::::::::::::  •imUsS  NumS'jf-t^^^                           *^'^ 

iSIm  w^i  J?i  ^.  1  Ai     Number  of  persons  attendin?normal  schools. 6;i5« 

3f  5?JKfI  ?k1  «!.;  ^i«;,«i;;.;;™i:j»'..'ftft*  *  i  «<»   i  JSJ     Number  of  volumes  in  Bcbooldistrlct  Mbraries 70^812 

id  during  the  year  ending  September  80, 1882.  1^  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages 

^556        of  five  ana  twenty -one  years 1,681,118 

le  same  period  tiie  number  of  deaths  The  number  of  children  attending  public 

id  !*.!..!"**.*.!!!!!!.!.!*.!.*.*].!!!!!.    i,8m  schools  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  19,807 

—    1,888  in  excess  of  the  number  reported  the  year 

'^*'*                    The  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Castle 

le  number  reported  as  discharged,  778  Garden  during  the  year  was  about  460,000, 

irnished  transportation  to  their  homes  being  the  largest  number  landed  in  any  year 
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since  the  creation  of  the  commission  in  184T.  nent  structure.    In  its  present  condition,  andwithoot 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $200,000,  made  by  the  r®P*^i  ^^^^^  »  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the«il- 

legislature  for  the  rnaintenance  of  the  com-  '"CpTcTnf  tKtSJ^u'^ot  ^f  IL\ tSl 

mission,  $47,5o9.4o  nad  been  expended  at  the  ber  by  the  ABsembly. 

close  of  the  year  in  protecting  the  immigrants  ^          i  xt     ^      -^r  /-.  -a-           •  i        ^  » 

while  landing,  directing  and  forwarding  those  ,,  ^??^.'*^^  Newton  M.  Curtis,  specif  agent  of 

who  had  destinations  fixed  upon,  assisting  snch  tlie  Unit^  States  Treasury  in  the  >ewYork 

as  sought  employment,  and  caring  for  the  sick  Custom-House,  was  indicted  in  the  early  part 

and  helpless,  and  $23,473.24  for  special  repau-s  ^^^^^  l^^""'  S°^®^  ^^^  -v  ^.  ^^''^^^^^^^  P^^j'^ 

to  buildings.    Under  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  officers  to  collect  contribations  of  money  for 

in  August;  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  alien  Political  purposes.     On  trial  he  was  convicted, 

passenger  intending  to  remain  in  this  country  *°^  a  motion  m  arrest  of  judgment,  and  for  i 

was  thereafter  collected  by  the  United  States  ?T  *"S?'  ^f  ??°»^^  ^^  *^®  9''^"*^  Coort  in 

Treasury  Department,  and  credited  to  the  Erai-  ^^^y-    The  decision  was  sustained  on  an  ap- 

gration   Commission.     The  sum  collected  for  peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  bUt^ 

the  first  three  full  months  after  the  law  went  ^°  i[«^®™^.®^-     (See  Political  Ass^mestb.) 

into  operation  was  $8,000  less  than  the  ex-  J^%  freight-handlers   stnke  m   ^ew  ^ork 

penditure  for  that  period.  f ity,  during  the  summer,  led  to  an  important 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  State  Capitol  to  M^^^^^  decision  regarding  the  obligations  of 

the  close  of  the  year,  including  $150,000  avail-  failroad  companies,  and  the  power  of  theSta^ 

able  for  work  in  progress,  was  $14,222,993.09.  through  the  courts  to  compel  them  to  fulfill 

The  two  •legislative  chambers  and  offices  for  ^^^^  obligations.     (For  particAilars  of  the  case 

roost  of  the  State  officers  were  completed.   The  ^^  P^®  456    under  Labor,  Movements  of.) 

Court  of  Appeals  room  was  expected  to  be  In  rendering  the  decision  of  the  General  Term 

finished  by  March  1,  1883.     The  amount  ex-  ^^  January,  1883,  Judge  Davis  said : 

pended  during  the  year  was   $1,400,000,  ap-  The  question  present^^d  by  the  motion  isonerf 

plied  mainly  to  the  completion  of  the  east  front  si^al  importance.    It  is  whether  the  people  of  tbe 

and  roof,  the  outer  walls  of  the  west  front,  5,^**®  can  mvoke  the  power  of  the  courts  to  ccmpd 

*u^**^^^-««^^*'                      j^  the  exercise  by  railroad  corporations  of  the  mo§t  il*«- 

the  main  tower,  and  certain  rooms  and  offices,  f^i  puthc  functions  with  wAich  thev  are  clothed.  If 

The  outer  walls  were  substantially  completed,  the  people  have  that  right,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbt 

The  commissioners  estimated  that  $1,000,000  their  Attorney -General  i»  the  proper  oflicer  to  set  H 

to  $1,250,000  would  be   needed  for  the  next  in  effective  operation  on  their  behalf.    The  questicD 

xr^at'^a  nrrxv'h      Qf of^^rvt^nf a  v.a«^;n»K^An  w.«,i«4.^  mvolvcs  A  coHsidcration  oi  thc  nature  of  this  claa 

year  «  work.     Statements  havmg  been  made  to  ^^  corporations,  the  objects  for  which  tJiev  are  cre- 

the  effect  that  certain  parts  ot  the   building  oted,  the  powere  conferred,  and  the  duti^  imp«^ 

were  unsafe — and  especially  so  the  heavy  vault-  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  their  creation  and  of  the 

ed  ceiling  of  the  Assembly  Chamber — Govern-  ^^ate.    As  bodies  corporate,  then-  ownership  may  k 

or  Cornell  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  Tu  "*^"I-^^i.'-'  altogether  private   belonging  to  ttj 

if  xtT    n    rr        x.  • :»         r>\.     ^       t>v       i          j  holders  of  their  capital  i^tock,  and  their  manaeemeDtf 

Of  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  Charles  Babcock,  and  may  be  vested  in  such  officers  and  agents  as  the  rtock- 

George    B.    Post,    to  make    an   exammation.  holders  and  directore  under  the  provipions  of  the  hv 

The  report  of  the  commission,  made  on  the  may  appoint.    In  this  sense  tiiey  are  to  be  r^arded 

26th  of  September,  sustained  the  statements  in  ^  trading  or  private  corporations,  having  in  view  the 

part,  and  recommended  that  the  stone  vaulting  ^J^^,,toTl%  iL'^LZVT^i^  ^ii^ 

m  the  Assembly  Chamber  be  replaced   by  a  obligations  and  duties  to  the  public.    The  ofcfjecti  d 

construction  of  wood,  on  account  of  its  great  their  creation  are  from  their  very  nature  laiwlydif- 

tects  of  the 

Richardson 

plied  to  the  criticisms  and  conclusions  of  the  vatepe'reoM.    BuTfoV^  this  quality  The^ 

commission  in  a  communication  to  the  Gov-  the  respondent  could  not  lawfully  exist.    Their  cod- 

ernor,  dated  October  6th.     They  showed  that  struction  depended  upon  the  exercbe  of  the  right  of 

the  apprehensions  repardin,  the  safety  of  the  ^rel^X^i^ntllnYr'n^n'/oo^^r^r;; 

Asserably  Chamber  were  without  foundation,  upon  a  "public  use."  The  State  has  no  i>ower  to  giant 

giving  in  detail   the   supports,  the  variations  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  anv  corporation  or 

from  perpendicular  of  columns,  the  settling  of  person  for  other  than  a  public  use.    Every  attempts 

bases,  etc.,  which  were  less,  rather  than  more,  g?  ^«y^°lf  *^^'  K  ^^^^  ^^  ^i  ConstituUon,  and,  b^ 

♦K«T»  L  ««„«!  ;«  ««^u  ->«  ^        Tu^    I     •  though  the  Leifislature  may  determme  what » i n*" 

than  IS  usual  m  such  cases.     The  closing  para-  eea^wy  public  i£e,  it  can  not  by  any  sort  of  enactment 

graph  of  the  architects'  statement  is  as  fol-  divest  of  that  character  any  portion  of  the  ri«ht  of 

low:* :  eminent  domain  which  it  may  confer.    This  cnarae- 

teristic  of  "public  use"  is  in  no  sense  lost  or  dimin- 

Wo  find  in  the  report  of  the  commission  no  war-  ished  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  tlie  railroad  by  the 

rant  for  any  further  recommendation,  except  tliat  the  corporation  which  constructs  or  owns  it  must  from  its 

fractured  Ptone  still  remaining  in  the  main  vault  bo  nature  bo  exclusive.    That  incident  grows  out  of  l^e 

replaced ;  that  the  work  be  properly  pointed,  and  that  method  of  use,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  ei\joy- 

the  eouilibrium  of  all  the  vaults  be  reviewed,  and,  if  ment  in  common  by  the  public.     The  ^neral  and 

need  oe,  corrected.     Nor  can  we  find  in  the  report  popular  use  of  a  railroad  as  a  highway  is  therefore 

warrant  for  any  other  opinion  than  that  when  tnese  nauded  over  exclusively  to  corporate  management 

slight  repain*  are  made  tno  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  As-  and  control,  because  that  is  for  the  best  and  manifest 

sembly  Chamber  will  be  a  perfectly  sound  and  perma-  advantage  of  the  public.    The  piogress  of  science  and 
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&hown  that  highways  may  be  created  for  then  powerless  to   compel  the  doing  of  the 

J  of  Buch  form  and  kind  that  the  best  and  ^hi^g  itself."     As  to  the  point  that  the  State 

ntageoiw  enjoyment  by  the  pubhc  can  only  •       °  ininrfid  hv  the  refusal  of  a  rornoration 

through  the  owneralnp,  management,  and  [^  not  iiyurea  oy  ine  rerusai  oi  a  corporation 

corporate  bodies  created  for  that  purpose,  to  perform  its  duty,  and  has,  therefore,  no  m- 
eople  of  the  State  arc  not  restricted  t^om  teretst  in  the  qnestion.  Judge  Davis  said,  it  was 
icmselves  of  the  best  modes  for  the  carria^  no  test  that  the  State  suiters  no  direct  pecu- 
jrsons  ajad  propertv.  There  is  nothing  in  ^j  j^^  The  sovereignty  of  the  State  is 
itution  hostile  to  the  adoption  and  use  by  .  .  -^  v^  z'  ii-  *  i.«  *  j 
)f  any  and  every  newly  cleveloped  form  or  i^J^red  whenever  any  public  function  vested 
avel  and  traffic  which  have  a  public  use  for  by  it  m  any  person,  natural  or  artihcial,  for  the 
and  aim,  and  giving  to  them  vital  activity  public  good,  is  not  used  or  is  misused  or  is 
>  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  When  abused,  and  it  is  not  bound  to  inquire  whether 
It  Constitution  of  our  btate  was  adopted,  ^  .^  citizens  has  not  there- 
were  unknown.  The  public  highways  ol  °y^^  "Y  ,  «"«*«  ^'^  •!«  viwx«.i*o  ««  .  i. 
vcre  its  turnpikes,  ordinary  roads!  and  nav-  by  received  a  special  mjury  for  which  he  may 
ters.     The  exercise  of  eminent  domain  in  recover  damages  in  his  private  suit.     Such  an 

them  was  permitted  by  the  Constitution  injury   wouuds  the  sovereignty  of  the  State, 

ne  reasons  that  adapt  it  now  to  the  greaUv  ^^^^  thereby,  in  a  legal  sense,  injures  the  entire 

methods  of  travel  and  transportation,  and  »    j         t*.*        rri,    a*.  *.    •  u  ^u- 

UiU  adaptation  there  is  no  enlarged  ^ense  body  politic.     The  State  in  such  a  case  as  this 

ae  language  of  the  Constitution  so  long  as  bas  no  other  adequate  remedy.     The  fact  that 

It  purpose— the  creation  only  of  public  uses  individuals  may  have  private  remedies  for  the 

fully  observed.  damage  done  them  does  not  preclude  the  State 

dge  proceeded  to  show  that  as  a  re-  from  its  remedy  by  mandamus.     Again,  the 

le  public  character  of  the  functions  of  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Act,  as  amended  by 

1  corporation,  it  was  not  only  obliged  chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of  1880,  which  give 

h  facilities  and  accommodations,  but,  corporations  power  to  regulate  the  time  and 

>noy  of  the  State,  to  fulfill  the  purpose  manner  in  which  passengers  and  property  shall 

I  it  was  chartered.    As  to  the  peculiar  be  transported,  can  not  be  construed  to  justify 
of  the  company  as  a  common  carrier,  a  general  or  partial  suspension  of  receiving  and 

transporting  freight, 
r  public  highways  every  person  may  be  his        Regarding  the  interference  of  the  strike,  the 

r,  or  he  may  hire  whomsoever  ho  will  to  do  JQ^ge  said:    *»  According  to  the  statement  of 

:rso^"S-.Ji'"exiS^  iSdcP»'.^  the  case,  a  body  of  laborers  acting  in  concert 

y,  and  in  which  the  State  has  no  mterest.  "X^"  »  pr»c©  'or  their  labor,  and   refused  to 

case  the  carrier  has  not  contracted  with  the  work  for  less.     The  respondents  fixed  a  price 

sume  the  duty  as  a  public  trust,  nor  taken  for  the  same  labor,  and  refused  to  pay  more. 

lo  it  from  the  State  by  becoming  the  special  j^  doing  this  neither  did  an  act  violative  of 

depositary  of  a  trust.     A  good  reason  may  ^       i      °  v     «.•         '^i.       ^  i*. 

>e  aksigned  why  the  State  will  not  by  man-  ^J  ^^^y  ^r  subjecting  either  to  any  penalty. 

orca  the  performance  of  his  contract  by  such  The  respondents  had  a  lawful  right  to  take 

But  the  reason  for  such  a  rule  altogether  their  ground  in  respect  of  the  price  to  be  paid 

Uie  public  highwa^r  U  the  exclusive  prop-  and  adhere  to  it  if  they  chose,  but  if  the  con- 

a^^i^r^MVoV^nL^^^^^  sequences  of  doing  so  were  an  inability  to  ex- 

3ment,  control,  and  use,  for  the  purposes  of  ?rcise  their  corporate  franchises,  to  the  great 

aust  bo  limited  to  itself,  and  which,  as  a  injury  of  the  public,  they  can  not  be  heard  to 

of  the  franchise  that  grants  such  absolute  assert  that  such  consequence  must  be  shoul- 

t^A^JfiTJt^fr,fll''^^'X^'Sn^^^^^  dered  and  borne  by  an  innocent  public  who 
icted  with  the  State  to  accept  the  duty  of         ..,        ,.       .,  •    j*       ^i  /•  •     *  j  • 

II  persons  and  property  within  the  scope  of  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  participated  m 
as  a  public  trust.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  the  their  causes."    If,  however,  it  had  been  shown 

ake  and  maintain  public  higliways.  ...  It  that  a  Strike  of  the  skilled  laborers  bad  been 

duty  of  the  State  to  be  or  become  a  com-  caused  or  compelled  by  some  illegal  combina- 

f  Xr  tLtX^'atU'r  rfaw".  tion  or  orRaniied  body  which  held  an  nnlawful 

,  so  the  execution  of  the  duty  mav  be  en-  control  of  their  actions,  and  sought  through 

tinst  the  agents  or  officers  upon  whom  the  them  to  enforce  its  will  upon  the  companies, 

^es  it  and  that  the  latter  in  resisting  such  unlawful 

next  shown  from  various  authorities  efforts  had  refused  to  obey  unjust  and  illegal 

*oad  companies  could  be  compelled  to  dictation,  and  had  used  all  the  means  in  their 

appliances,   etc.      These    obligations,  power  to  employ  other  men  in  sufficient  num- 

^e  Davis,  are  no  more  binding  than  is  bers  to  do  the  work,  and  that  the  refusal  and 

to  carry  freight  and  p&ssengers.    This  neglect  complained  of  had  prrown  out  of  such 

n  fact,  "  the  ultima  ratio  of  their  ex-  a  state  of  facts,  a  very  different  case  would 

he  great  and  sole  public  good,  for  the  have  been  presented  for  the  exercise  of  the 

nt  and  accomplishment  of  which  all  discretion  of  the  court  as  well  as  of  the  Attor- 

r  powers  and  duties  are  given  or  im-  ney-General. 

It  is  strangely  illogical  to  assert  that        The  controversy  with  the  employes  of  th3 

i  through  the  courts  may  compel  the  railroads  furnished  no   valid   excuse,   in  the 

mce  of  every  step  necessary  to  bring  opinion  of  the  Court,  for  neglect  or  refusal  to 

ition  into  a  condition  of  readiness  to  perform  their  public  duties.    The  conclusion 

sry  thing  it  is  created  to  do,  but  it  is  was  as  follows : 
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The  duties  imposed  must  be  discharged  at  whatever  the   State   could  not  grant  priTileges  in  tli« 

cost.    They  can  not  be  laid  down,  or  abandoned,  or  gtreets  of  a  city  which  should  be  inconastenl 

Z^^^t!^  T'rtlJ^^ai^ttr^r^arrd  Ui  -^h  their  use  and  enjoyment  as  sach,  ^iU 

Seraiive,  and  must  be  executed  until  lawfully  surren-  a"y  injury  to  the  value  of  property  or  re«tnc- 

ered;  otherwise,  a  public  highway  of  great  utility  is  tioQ  upon  its  free  and  fall  use  by  the  owner, 

closed  or  obstructed  without  any  process  recognized  was  pro  tanto  a  taking  of  such  property  for 
by  law     This  is  something  no  public  officer  chained        i^j^h  compensation  must  be  made.  - 

with  the  same  trusts  and  duties  in  regard  to  other         xrr/i  4  n  *  i-irr  «  */d     j:_  xr  \  m 

public  highways  can  do  without  subjectfng  himself  to         NIC  ARAGU  A*  (KEPtBLiCA  de  ^  iCAKAOri), 

mandamus  or  indictment.    We  are  not  able  to  per-  one  of  the  nve  independent  states  of  Ontrsl 

ceive  the  difficulties  that  embarrassed  the  court  bdow  America. 

as  to  the  form  of  a  writ  of  mandamus  m  such  cases.  State  Officers.— The  President  of  the  Re- 
It  is  true  the  writ  must  be  specific  as  to  the  thing  to  «.,ki:«  ;«  n«  ha^^  nA^A^^^^  /a.,^.».«»v.  t^ 
be  done ;  but  the  thing  to  be\lone  m  this  case  waS  to  g^^^^c  is  Dr.  Adam  C4rdena8  (successor  to 
resume  the  duties  of  carriers  of  the  goods  and  property  oefior  Don  Joaqum  Zavala),  inaugnrated  oa 
offered  for  transportation— that  is,  to  receive,  carry.  March  1,  1883.  The  Cabinet  comprised  tbe 
and  deUver  the  same  imder  the  existing  rules  and  following  Ministry :  Foreign  Affairs  and  Pnb- 
regulations  as  the  business  had  been  accustomed  t»  be  u^  Instruction,  Sefior  Francisco  J.  Medina  (a^ 
done.  There  was  no  necessity  to  specify  what  kinds  .  .  •  x  t  .  *•  t  *•  jt>  iv  wr  i- 
of  goods  should  be  first  received  or  carried,  or  whose  ^nter%m) ;  Interior,  Justice,  and  Public  Worsbip^ 

go<xls,  or.  indeed,  to  take  any  notice  of  the  details  of  Licentiate   V .  Navas ;  and  Finance,  War,  m 

the  established  usages  of  the  companies.    It  was  the  Marine,  Colonel  J.  Elizondo. 

people  who  were  invoking  the  writ,  on  their  own  be-        The  President  of  the  Senate  is  Sefior  Don  B. 

5ill^S^^!;riJ^.'°Th^p™^^ortkr^tiUo^^^^^  G"«-?;  andthePre^ident  of  theChamb«d 

cated  the  proper  form  of  the  writ  Deputies,  beflor  Don  J.  G.  Bolafios. 
rrt     i-i     _x     1.  A         ^    '     ^     x^                 3        Foreign   Representatives. — The  Consol- 

The  Court  of  Appeals  m  October  reversed  General  of  Nicaragua  in  New  York  is  Mr. 

the  decision  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Court  Alexander  J.  Cotheal,  and  tbe  Consul  is  Mr.  C. 

of  Common  Pleas  of  New  York  city  in  the  jj  Flint 

case  of  Story  against  the  New  York  Elevated       \^^  United  States  Minister  accredited  to  the 

Railroad  Company,  and  ordered  a  new  trial  fi^e  Central  American  Republics,  and  resident 

on  the  merits.    The  main  point  inyoived  was,  ^t  Guatemala,   is  Mr.   H.  C.  Hall;  and  tbe 

the  right  of  the  owners  of  property  abuttmg  xjnited  States  consular  agent  at  the  port  ot 

on  the  line  o\  the  elevated  railroad  to  recover  Corinto  is  Mr  E  Deshon 
damage  for  the  injury  done  to  such  property.        Abmy.— By  'the  terms  of  the  new  mihtarr 

The  question  was  examined  at  great  length,  ^.^^e,  all  male  citizens  of  tbe  republic  between 

and  the  decision  was  m  favor  of  the  right  to  ^he  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-five  years  art 

recover.      The  conclusions  in  this  particular  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army.    The  strength 

case  were  as  foUow :  ^^  ^^  1^^  jg  reported  at  708  rank  and  file 

1.  That  the  plaintiff,  by  force  of  the  grant  of  the  (regnlar  troops),  and  9,600  militia, 
city  to  hi8  CTantorB,  has  a  right  or  privikge  in  Front        p  Instruction.— To  the  deUils  given 
Street  which  entitles  him  to  have  the  same  kept  open  .      ,     „  ,„^^  ,,^.  ^  qq^    .^  ^„„  ^^^  ,     JJ..^ 
and  continued  as  a  pubhc  street  for  the  benefit  of  Ids  !»  ^n®  volume  for  1881,  it  may  here  be  sUt^l 
abuttin<^  property.  that  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  estab- 

2.  That  this  risrht  or  privilege  constitutes  an  ease-  Jishment  of  schools  for  females  at  Leon  and 
mcnt  in  the  bed  of  the  street  which  attaches  to  the  Granada,  under  the  aospices  of  the  Govem- 

t^t"i  n^Il^v^l'^-th^n  5h«  E!±^^^^  ™ent.    The  teachers  in  these,  as  is  the  caw  in 
vate  property  withm  the  meanuiff  ot  tne  constitution,  ^     i*  ^.i.         1.     1    ^u  i_     ^  ^i_  »— . 

ofwhichhe  can  not  be  deprived  without  compensation,  most  of  the  schools  throughout  the  coontry, 

8.  That  such  a  structure  as  the  Court  found  the  de-  will   be  foreigners,     A  corps  of  French  in- 

fendant  was  about  to  erect  in  Front  Street,  and  which  structors  was  to  ariive  in  the  early  months  d 

it  has  since  erected,  is  inconsLstent  with  the  use  of  iggg  for  the  School  of  Artet  y  oficioi  {arUani 

^rTtrthe^aS's  pre^^^^  has  been  taken  and  trad^>    The  salaries  of  the  director  and  fonr 

appropriated  bv  the  defendant  for  public  use  without  Sub-directors   were    tixed    at   $8,600,   |l,ww, 

compensation  beine;  made  therefor.  $1,500,  $1,400,  and  $1,800,  respectively.    The 

6.  That  the  defendant's  acts  are  unlawftil,  and  as  gtate  Library  at  Managua  (the  capital)  con- 
the  stnicture  is  permanent  in  its  character,  and  if  ^^  ^  j^h  recent  accessions,  10,000  volumes, 
suffered  to  continue  will  inflict  a  permanent  and  con-  1^.  ',..,:  ^,  ^  .  ^  \..u  *.  *k  ^n 
tinumg  injury  upon  the  plaintiff,^e  has  the  rijrht  to  It  is  only  withm  the  past  six  years  that  tbecen- 
restrain  the  erection  andT  continuance  of  the  road  by  tral  Gk)vernment  basassnmed  the  direction  and 
Uyunction.  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  important  branch, 

C.  That  the  statutes  under  which  the  defendant  is  ^nd  the  expenditure  steadily  increased  in  each 

organized  authorize  It  to  acquire  such  propertv  as  may  „„^^^««:„^  ^^„«    !.««;««   »^.^r.«fA^    4.0,  tiftS. 

be  necessary  for  its  constraction  and  operation  by  thi  ^"^?fl7®  i^.'   ^*.  1"^^   ?T??o.    ,ol^  *  •  I^ 

exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of  emment  domain.  81 6.44  for  the  biennial  period  1 881-82,  against 

7.  In  view  of  the  serious  consequences  to  the  de-  $111,215.90  and  $61,546.99  for  1879  and  1880, 

fendant,  we  think  no  injunction  prohibitinar  the  con-  and    1877   and    1878    respectively.      Military 

tinuanceoroperatlonofthe  road  in  Front  Street  should  gchools  were  organized  in  Managua,  Granada, 

be  isauod  untd  the  defendant  has  had  a  reasonable  *^"""*''  *»  ^i  o  w.  jt»**.^«^  ^  ^.^aua^uc.,  v. ««»..»-, 

time  after  this  decwion  to  acquire  the  phuntiff 's  prop-  "^.^  Leo°'  where  the  instruction  was  to  com- 

erty  by  agreement  or  by  proceedings  to  condemn  the  prise  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  iik^ 

same.  milit4U, 

The  generd  course  of  the  argument  in  the       •  g^e  -  Annasi  Cyciap»du  -  of  I88I  for  statistics  of  ««h 

decision  of  the  court  sustained  the  view  that  territorial  divislona,  population,  etc. 
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lNce. — The  national  revenue  for  the  bi- 

period  1881-'82  amoonted  to  $8,851,- 

,  against  $2,486,098.89  for  1879-'80,  as 

in  the  Cuenta  General  del  Teaoro  pab- 

bj  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  January, 

Of  the  revenue  for  1881-'82,  $1,276,606 

lerived  from  the  custom-house;  $779,- 

»m  the  spirit-tax ;  $447,029  from  the  to- 

tax,  and  $193,708  from  slaughter-houses. 

following  table  shows  the  amount  and 

es  of  the  expenditure  for  the  biennial 

wod  1881-^82 : 

e.  r^egiskdTe,  etc.,  Deputments $112,548  48 

of  the  Interior,  etc 518,068  99 

Warand  Marine 8S9.4ii6  89 

Foreijfn  Affidrs 762,457  82 

Finance 1,858.611  87 

109,787  87 

I $8,240,940  86 

le  there  resulted  a  surplus  of  $110,826.24. 
rring  to  the  remarks  given  in  the  vol- 
»r  1881,  on  the  subject  of  the  national 
;  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  tran- 
the  observation  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
;ontained  in  his  report  presented  to  the 
iss  at  the  end  of  the  year :  "  Tlie  only 

debt,  as  you  know,  that  weighed  upon 
ublic,  constituted  our  share  of  the  Fed- 
bt  of  1824.  The  Memorias  successively 
fore  you  relating  to  the  biennial  fiscal 
\  1875-76  to  l879-'80  apprised  you  tliat 
rcb  27,  1874,  that  indebtedness  was  set- 
itb  the  legal  representative  of  the  hold- 

the  old  Central  American  bonds,  at 
0,  and  that  the  state  faithfully  kept  the 
ent  then  made.  As  I  had  the  honor  of 
ing  you  in  my  Mem&ria  for  1879-'80, 
)t  at  the  end  of  1880  was  reduced  to 
16s.  6^.,  which  remained  unpaid  because 
[idholders  did  not  present  their  titles, 
istanding  due  publication  of  the  agree- 
Lud  that  the  latter  had  been  promptly 
id  with  by  the  state.  It  was  supposed 
le  whole  of  the  bonds  would,  in  the 
of  so  long  a  time  after  their  emission, 
)en  redeemed,  but  during  the  biennial 

1881-'82,  £1,100  were  paid  through 

Jimenez  &  Sons,  of  London.  Thus 
)t  is  brought  down  to  the  insignificant 
£4,011  15«.  6(2.,  which  the  Government 
y  to  discharge  on  presentation  of  the 

Hence  the  national  revenue  is  not  en- 
ed  by  any  foreign  debt." 
home  debt,  which  at  the  end  of  1880 
it  $920,257.70,  has  since  been  reduced 
,852.65,  as  appears  from  the  official  re- 
ove  referred  to. 
rsBos. — The  exports  for  the  biennial 

1881-82  were  of  the  total  value  of 
517.51,  against  $3,708,881.95  for  1879- 
hief  among  the  staples  sent  out  of  the 

were  coffee  and  India-rubber,  which 
r  represented  50$  per  cent  of  the  entire 

• 

following  tables  exhibit  the  quantities 
ues  of  these  articles  exported  in  the 
therein  expressed : 


COFFEE. 


PERIODS. 

QuMltitlM. 

PriM. 

VidiM. 

1877-^78 

1879-'80 

l!i81-'8a 

Quintal*.* 
86,119-90 
S0,574-69 
120,266-64 

$15  20 

10  60 

9  00 

$546,401  09 

855,020  25 

1,082,899  76 

INOIA-RUBBEB. 


PERIODS. 

QnaatitMi. 

Prk*. 

ValtM. 

18n-'78 

1879-'80 

1881-'62 

CtnioUU.* 
86,988 
29,729 
29,815 

$45  00 
45  00 
45  00 

$1,662,210 
1,887,805 
1,819,175 

In  view  of  the  progressive  depression  in  the 
price  of  coffee  in  all  markets,  and  the  continued 
decrease  in  the  production  of  India-rubber,  it 
is  apprehended  in  Nicaragua  that  the  balance 
of  trade,  now  so  largely  in  favor,  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  turned  against  the  republic.  In 
the  mean  time,  with  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
port by  rail,  the  general  foreign  commerce 
will  be  considerably  developed,  and  dye-woods 
will  come  to  compensate  in  a  measure  decay  in 
the  coffee  and  rubber  exports. 

The  imports  for  the  period  1881-82  were 
of  the  total  value  of  $3,862,544.44,  against 
$2,936,483.96  for  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding. By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  for- 
eign trade  is  with  Great  Britain  (the  exports 
to  which  in  1881-82  were  of  the  value  of 
$1,263,489.10,  and  the  imports  from  which 
$1,878,674.66),  the  United  States  (exports  to, 
$1,655,960.88— imports  from,  $812,906.07),  and 
France  (exports  to,  $366,374.82 — imports  from, 
$641,807.28).  Next  in  order  follow  Germany, 
and  the  other  states  of  Central  America.  The 
trade  in  the  biennial  period  last  past  was  di- 
vided as  follows  between  the  several  ports  of 
the  republic : 

<>»<■««• {S?:;JS;\:::::::.*1.1II'S?S! 

8„ju«d..Koru......^S;pS;:;::::;:::  if^^if, 

s" '«■«"»••  8". ^LTSS::::::::::   IS:1SS 

44,925  17 

18,866  88 

Of  these  ports,  the  second  is  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  three  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Railways,  Tklkqraphs,  etc. — The  railway  t 
now  in  course  of  construction  was  completed 
and  open  to  traffic  as  far  as  Chinendega  in 
1882;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  by 
November,  1884,  there  will  be  uninterrupted 
communication  by  rail  from  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus of  the  line  to  Managua  and  Granada, 
when  transit  by  rail  and  water  from  ocean  to 
ocean  will  at  last  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Telegraphic  communication  with  Honduras, 
f>ia  Paraiso,  was  established  during  the  year, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  the  world  by  the 
Central  and  South  American  submarine  ca- 
ble ;  and  the  tariff  for  dispatches  to  all  points 
of  Central  America  was  reduced  to  uniformity 
with  that  for  messages  within  the  republic. 

•  Of  on«  handred  poundn. 

t  See  ''  Annual  Cydopcdia''  fbr  1881,  p.  662. 
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Nicaragua  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1882.  most  perplexing  points  which  came  nndertbe 

Miscellaneous. — A  steam  soap-factory  was  consideration  of   these  writers,  were  thow 

put  in  operation  in  Leon,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  which  treated  of  the  prescriptive  authority  of 

successful.  a  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  obligation  to  obey 

A  treaty  of  extradition  with  Colombia  was  it.     Both  of  these  are  necessary  elements  of  & 

signed  on  July  3,  1882.  law,  and  the  position  which  they  occnpj  io 

In  the  United  States  increasing  interest  is  international  science  is  very  distinctly  staWd 

taken  in  the  consummation  of  the  Nicaragua  by  Wheaton.* 

interoceanic  canal  route.^    The  Legislatures        The  Obligation  of  International  Law.- 

and  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  Pacific  States  have  **  There  is  no  legislative  or  judicial  autboritj, 

urged  the  Government  to  aid  the  scheme;  sub-  recognized   by  all  nations,  which  determtDes 

scriptions  to  stock  in  the  canal  were  reported  the  law  that  regulates  the  reciprocal  relatioof 

as  having  been  made  in  Sun  Francisco,  and  it  of  states.     The  origin  of  this  law  most  be 

was  deemed  probable  that  New  Orleans  would  sought  in  the  principles  of  justice  applicable  to 

warmly  support  that  initiative.    The  promoters  those  relations.     While  in  every  civil  society 

of  the  enterprise  announce  their  determination  or  state  there  is  always  a  legislative  power 

to  prosecute  it,  spite  of  puissant  adversaries,  which  establishes,  by  express  declaration,  the 

and  to  commence  work  at  once  in  the  event  of  civil  law  of  that  state,  and  a  judicial  power 

obtaining  the  three  per  cent  guarantee  which  which  interprets  that  law  and  applies  it  to  in- 

they  seek  from  the  United  States  Government,  dividual  cases,  in  the  great  society  of  natioM 

NON  -  INTERVENTION     AMONG    NA-  there  is  no  legislative  power,  and  conseijaently 

TIONS,   THE   PRINCIPLE   OF.     Some  Re-  there  are  no  express  laws  except  those  which 

CENT  Views. — The  justice  of  the  intervention  result  from  the  conventions  which  states  may 

or  non-intervention  of  the  supreme  authority  make  with  one  another.     As  nations  acknowl- 

of  one  nation  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  edge  no  superior;  as  they  have  not  orgaaized 

nation  is  one  of  those  questions  which  occur  any  common  paramount  authority  for  the  per- 

in  the  science  of  international  law.     Its  solu-  pose  of  establishing,  by  an  express  declaratioD, 

tion  in  any  case  which  may  arise  should,  there-  their  international  law ;  and  as  they  have  not 

fore,  be  found  in  the  rules  and  customs  recog-  constituted  any  sort  of  Amphictyonic  magis- 

nized  in  such  law.    What,  then,  is  international  tracy  to  interpret  and  apply  that  law,  it  is 

law  ?    The  term  "  law  "  is  generally  defined  to  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  code  of  in- 

be  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a  superior,  ternational  law  illustrated  by  judicial  interpre 

and  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  tations.    The  inquiry  must  then  be,  What  are 

what  is  wrong.     It  is  in  consequence  of  this  the  principles  of  justice  which  ought  to  regu- 

prescription  of  the  superior  that  the  obligation  late  the  mutual  relations  of  nations— that  is  to 

to  obedience  arises  in  those  on  whom  the  law  say,  from  what  authority  is  international  law 

is  imposed,  and  the  justness  of  the  act  com-  derived  ?    When  the  question  is  thus  stated, 

manded,  and  the  un justness  of  that  prohib-  every  publicist  will  decide  according  to  Lis 

ited,  is  inferred.    With  a  precise  use  of  Ian-  own  views,  and  hence  the  fundamental  differ- 

guage,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  law  ences  which  we  remark  in  their  writings." 
can  not  be  applied  to  the  science  embraced  in        Its  Source  of  Autuokitt. — The  views  of 

international  law,  unless  there  is  a  superior  to  various  writers  on  the  source  of  authority  in 

prescribe  its  rules,  and  to  decide  relative  to  international  law,  and  consequently  of  the  ex- 

the  justice  or  injustice  of  actions.     How  can  tent  of  its  obligatory  force,   are  worthy  of 

this  take  place,  since  the  subjects  of  interna-  notice.     Grotius,  the  earliest  of  these  writers, 

tional  law  are  sovereign  nations,  and  the  mat-  sought  to  lay  down  certain  rules  of  justice 

ter  of  its  rules  consists  of  their  mutual  relations  which  would  be  binding  on  men  living  in  * 

and  actions?    The  earliest  writers. on  the  sci-  state  of  nature,  independently  of  any  positive 

ence  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  an  impro-  laws  of  human  institution.     These  rules  lie 

priety  in  the  use  of  such  a  designation.    This  designated  as  natural  law,  and  aimed  to  apply 

is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  their  works.    Thus  them  to  mutual  relations  of  separate  conimo- 

Grotius,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sci-  nities  living  in  a  similar  state  with  respect 

ence,   entitled  his  book   "  On  the  Rights  of  to  each  other.     The  substance  of  international 

War  and   Peace."     Hobbes  afterward  wrote  law  he  thus  makes  to  consist  in  certain  rules 

"  De  Give,''  or  on  citizenship ;  and  Puffendorf  of  justice,    binding  upon  men  in  a  state  of 

called  his  distinguished  work  "  Of  the  Law  of  nature.    These  he  designates  as  **  natural  law " 


Vattel  "  On  the  Law  of  Nations."    The  term  tion  of  natural  law.     These  rules,  he  says,  are 

"international  law"  was  introduced  by  Jeremy  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pronouncing  that 

Bentham   about   1790,    and,   notwithstanding  there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation, 

many  objections  by  others,  it  has  become  gen-  and  in  other  actions  a  moral  deformity,  ariang 

erally  accepted  as  the  appropriate  designation  from  their  respective  suitableness  or  repug- 

of  the  science.     But  it  would  seem  that  the  «  . £,en>ents of  mtemstioDeTLaw,*^ iKH^ndaaoo^Oed ^ 

•  Soe  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  18bl,  p.  C02.  tion. 
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;o  the  rational  and  social  nature,  and  commonly  called  the  law  of  nations.    The  pre- 

nsequently,  snch  actions  are  either  for-  cepts  of  both  are  the  same ;  but  since  states, 

or  enjoined  by  God,  the  Author  of  Na-  when  they  are  once  instituted,  assume  the  per- 

^ctions  which  are  the  subject  of  this  sonal  qualities  of  individual   men,  that  law, 

1  of  reason  are  in  themselves  lawful  or  which  when  speaking  of  individual  men  we 

il,  and  are,  therefore,  as  such,  necessa-  call  the  law  of  nature,  is  called  the  law  of  na- 

im;uided  or  prohibited  by  God.*  tions  when  applied  to  whole  states,  nations,  or 

5  views  are   in   conformity    with    the  people."*     To  this  view  Puffendorf  implicitly 

)hy   of  the  period  in  which   Grotius  subscribes,  saying  that  ^^  there  is  no  other  vol- 

They  recognize   an   arrangement  and  untary  or  positive  law  of  natious  properly  in- 

[i  all  things,  of  which  God  is  the  au-  vested  with  a  true  and  legal  force,  and  binding 

id  which  is  designed  to  be  the  immuta-  as  the  command  of  a  superior  power."  f    Here 

)r  of  the  universe.     Within  the  province  the  issue  is  directly  made  between  authority 

au  actions  justice  is  the  rule  which  se-  and  obligation  arising  out  of  consent  of  nations, 

he  observance  by  them  of  that  order,  and  the  same  arising  under  the  law  of  nature, 

nstice  expresses  the  departure  from  it.  After  denying  that  there  is  any  positive  or 

a  violation  of  the  rule.    Tlius  he  finds  voluntary  law  of  nations  founded  on  the  con- 

irce  or  foundation  of  the  rules  which  sent  of  nations,  and  distinguished  from  the 

govern  the  relations  of  nations  to  each  natural,  Puffendorf  admits  that  the  usages  and 

0  be  a  part  of  that  basis  upon  which  comity  of  civilized  nations  have  introduced 
e  superstructure  of  all  human  actions,  certain  rules,  for  mitigating  the  exercise  of 
.t  the  authority  for  these  rules  is  none  hostilities  between  them ;  that  these  rules  are 
lan  that  of  the  Creator  and  Author  of  founded  on  a  general  tncit  consent,  and  that 
^s.  their  obligation  ceases  by  tlie  express  declara- 
he  application  of  this  la^  of  nature,  as  tion  of  any  party,  engaged  in  a  just  war,  that 
ated  to  man  as  an  individual,  and  also  it  will  no  longer  bo  bound  by  them. 

united  in  one  common  society,  soon  led  Bynkershoek,  who  wrote  later  than  Puffen- 

tinction  in  his  views.     Thus  Wheaton  dorf,  says:    ^*The  ancient  jurisconsults  assert 

a:  ^^Tjie  term  natural  law  is  here  evi-  that  the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is  ob- 

ised  for  those  rules  of  justice  which  served  in  accordance  with  tlie  li^ht  of  reason, 

>  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  as  moral  between  nations,  if  not  among  all,  at  least  cer- 
ountable  beings,  living  in  a  social  state,  tainly  among  the  greater  part,  and  those  the 
dently  of  positive  human  institutions  most  civilized.  According  to  my  opinion,  we 
s  commonly  expressed,  living  in  a  state  may  safely  follow  this  definition,  which  estab- 
re),  and  which  may  more  properly  bo  lishes  two  distinct  bases  of  this  law,  namely, 
be  law  of  God,  or  the  divine  law,  being  reason  and  custom."  |  It  will  thus  be  seen 
)  of  conduct  prescribed  by  him  to  his  that  the  sources  and  obligation  of  international 

creatures,  and  revealed  by  the  light  of  law  are,  by  this  writer,  laid  upon  the  bases  of 

or  the  sacred  Scriptures.    As  independ-  reason  and  custom.    The  views  thus  far  pre- 

imunities  acknowledge  no  common  su-  sented,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  writer, 

they  may  be  considered  as  living  in  a  represent  international  law  as  a  branch  of  the 

nature  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  science  of  ethics,  and  consider  it  as  the  nat- 

lous  inference  drawn  by  the  disciples  nral  law  of  individuals  applied  to  regulate  the 

'/cessori  of  Grt)tiu8  was,  that  the  dis-  conductof  men  in  societies,  called  states.    Wolf, 

rising  among  these  independent  com-  the  next  writer,  separated  the  law  of  nations 

3   nmst  be  determined  by  what  they  from  that  which  treated  of  the  duties  of  indi- 

>  law  of  nature.     This  gave  rise  to  a  vidaals.     He  says :  **  Since  such  is  the  condi- 

1  separate  branch  of  the  science  called  tion  of  mankind  that  the  strict  law  of  nature 
of  nations— «///«  Oentiumy  t  can  not  always  be  applied  to  the  government 
law  of  nations  Grotius  distinguished  of  a  particular  community,  but  it  becomes 
le  natural  law  by  the  different  nature  necessary  to  resort  to  laws  of  positive  institu- 
•igin  and  obligation.  These  features  of  tion,  more  or  less  varying  from  the  natural 
iral  law  have  been  stated,  but  the  origin  law,  so  in  the  great  society  of  nations  it  be- 
igation  of  the  law  of  nations  he  attrib-  comes  necessary  to  establish  a  law  of  positive 

the  general  consent  of  nations.  This  institution  more  or  less  varying  from  the  nat- 
ion has  been  also  expressed  by  desig-  ural  law  of  nations."  §  He  then  advances  the 
the  one  as  the  natural  and  the  other  as  fiction  of  a  great  republic  or  commonwealth 
itive  or  voluntary  law  of  nations.  of  nations  upon  whose  assent  this  law  of  posi- 
ler  Hobbes  nor  Puffendorf  expressed  tive  institution  is  supposed  to  be  founded,  and 
oval  of  this  derivation  of  the  origin  and  thus  derives  its  origin  and  obligation. 
»ry  force  of  the  positive  law  of  nations.  Vattel,  who  followed  Wolf,  differs  from  him 
rmer,  in  his  work  "  De  Cive,"  says :  in  the  manner  of  establishing  the  foundations 
latural  law  may  be  divided  into  the  nat-       •  .^  De  cive  "  chap  xiv  §4 

f  of  men,  and  the  natural  law  of  states,  t  puffendorf,  *'  De  Jure  Nature  et  Gentium,*'  lib.  U,  cap. 

111,8  28. 

w.  '*  De  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.,"  lib.  1,  cap.  1.  (  z,  1,  2.  t  Bvnkersboek.  " Quest.  Jur.  Pub."  lib.  1,  cap.  x. 

soce'a  Wheaton,  Part  1,  chap.  1,  pp.  2,  8.  %  Womus,  ''Jus  Qentiuoi,''  Pref,  §  8. 
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of  the  volantary  law  of  nations.     He  says:  **I  etj  of  nations  an  analogous  law.    Again,  he 

do  not  find  the  fiction  of  such  a  republic  either  says :  ^^  Its  sanction  (the  law  of  nationsX  or  the 

very  just  or  sufiiciently  solid  to  deduce  from  it  obligation  of  all  men  to  respect  it,  results  from 

the  rules  of  a  universal  law  of  nations,  neces-  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  which  will  not 

sarily  admitted  among  sovereign  states.     I  do  suffer  nations  and  individuals  to  be  isoUt4il 

not  recognize  any  other  natural  society  be-  from  each  other,  but  constantly  tends  to  onite 

tween  nations  than    that   which  nature  has  the  whole  family  of  mankind  in  one  great  h&r- 

established  between  all  men.    It  is  the  essence  monious  society.^^  * 

of  all  civil  society  that  each  member  thereof  An  eminent  French  writer  on  this  sciencet 
should  have  given  up  a  part  of  his  rights  to  questions  the  propriety  of  using  the  term '*  kw 
the  body  of  the  society,  and  that  there  should  of  nations  **  as  applicable  to  those  rules  of  con- 
exist  a  supreme  authority  capable  of  command-  duct  which  obtain  between  independent  socle* 
ing  all  the  members,  of  giving  to  them  laws,  ties  of  men.  *' There  can  be  no  right  where 
and  of  punishing  those  who  refuse  to  obey,  there  is  no  law,  and  there  is  no  law  when 
Nothing  like  this  can  be  conceived  or  supposed  there  is  no  superior;  without  law,  obligatioDs, 
to  exist  between  nations.  Each  sovereign  state  properly  so  called,  can  not  exist;  there  is onlj 
pretends  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  independent  of  a  moral  obligation  resulting  from  natural  ret- 
ail others.  Even,  according  to  Mr.  Wolf,  they  son.^^  M.  Hautefeuille,  an  admirable  French 
must  all  be  considered  as  so  many  free  individ-  writer,  says :  ^^  From  the  primitive  law,  that  is, 
uals,  who  live  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  from  the  natural  law,  flows  the  entire  inter- 
and  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  na-  national  law.  Its  principles  are  not  only  to  be 
ture  itself,  and  its  Divine  Author."  *  Accord-  found  in  Grotius  and  Hobbes,  but  they  ar«  in 
ing  to  his  view,  the  law  of  nations  in  its  origin  the  hearts  of  all  men.  The  natural  law  exe- 
is  nothing  but  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  cuted  with  exactitude,  would  secure  to  all  ni- 
nations;  yet,  he  says,  there  are  many  cases  in  tions  the  tranquil  exercise  of  all  their  rights, 
which  the  natural  law  does  not  furnish  the  that  is  to  say,  peace  and  happiness. ^^| 
same  rule  of  decision  between  state  and  state  Mr.  Wheaton  gives  us  this  definition  of 
as  would  be  applicable  between  individual  and  the  science:  *'  International  law,  as  understood  | 
individual.  It  is  the  arc  of  accommodating  among  civilized  nations,  may  be  defined  as  con* 
this  application  to  the  different  nature  of  the  sisting  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason 
subjects  in  a  just  manner,  according  to  right  deduces,  as  consonant  to  justice,  from  the  Hi- 
reason,  which  constitutes  the  law  of  nations  a  ture  of  the  society  existing  among  independent 
particular  science.  nations ;  with  such  definitions  and  modifies- 

The  two  last-named  writers,  together  with  tions  as  may  be  established  by  general  con- 

Grotius,  recognize  an  application  of  the  natural  sent."  §    The  sources  of  international  law,  be 

law,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations  in  their  says,  are  text -writers  of  authority,  treati^fl 

intercourse  with  each  other.    This  is  desig-  of  peace,  ordinances  of  particular  states,  ad- 

nated  by  the  former  as  *^  the  necessary  law  of  judications  of  international  tribunals,  written 

nations,"  because  they  are  absolutely  bound  opinions  of  oflScial  jurists,   and  the  bistorj 

to  observe  it,  as  it  is  binding  upon  states  as  of  wars,  negotiations,  and  other  transactions 

upon  individutds;  whUe  Grotius  designates  it  relating  to  the  public  intercourse  of  nations, 

as  '*the  internal  law  of  nations,"  being  obliga-  His  view  of  the  obligatory  authority  of  these 

tory  upon  nations  in  point  of  conscience.    By  rules  of  conduct  must  be  sought  for  ui  bis 

others  this  is  termed  '^  the  natural  law  of  na-  definition  and  general  remarks.     Thus  of  the 

tions,"  which  is  immutable,  and  founded  on  text- writers  of  authority  he  says,  "Withont 

the  nature  of  man.     To  embrace  the  whole  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 

science  of  international  law,  the  first-named  writers,  or  to  substitute  in  any  case  their  ao- 

writers.  Wolf  and  Vattel,  recognize  a  volun-  thority  for  the  priticiplei  of  reason,  it  mj 

tary  law  of  nations,  arising  from  the  presumed  be  aflirmed  that  they  are  generally  impartiil 

consent  of  nations,  a  conventional  law  result-  in  their  judgment."     Here  the  authority  is 

ing  from  compacts  between  particular  states,  ascribed  to  the  principles  of  reason,  or  rather, 

and  a  customary  law  resulting  from  usage  be-  principles  deduced  by  reason.    In  the  defini- 

tween  particular  nations.    The  obligation  of  tion  he  makes  the  substance  of  intematiopAl 

the  voluntary  law,  Vattel  establishes  in  a  man-  law  to  consist  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  | 

ner  unlike  Wolf,  as  above  mentioned.  reason  deduces  from  the -nature  of  society. 

The  view  of  Heffter,  a  writer  of  distinction,  The  distinctive  powers  of  man  are  reason  and 

is  that  the  law  of  nations  is  a  law  common  to  free  -  will ;   the  former  to  deduce  the  tmth, 

all  mankind,  which  no  people  can  refuse  to  ac-  and  the  latter  to  choose  or  accept  it.   The  great 

knowledge,  and  the  protection  of  which  may  principle  that  determines  the  character  of  all 

be  claimed  by  all  men  and  by  all  states.    He  the  actions  of  men  toward  each  other,  is  jt»- 

places  the  foundation  of  this  on  the  incon-  tice.    When,  therefore,  Mr.  Wheaton  requires  in 

testable  principle  that  wherever  there  is  a  so- 

ciety  there  must  be  a  lav.  obligatory  on  all  its  ;  «^J;,"  ?rn.mSSr'5o^"JJrS*'i*i.««  .t  d- 

members ;  and  hence  deduces  the  consequence  gens/'  not«  lo  da  ler  lir..  p.  8. 

that  there  must  be  likewise  for  tlie  great  soci-  .  t  "  De>  droito  et  des  devoirs  des  nationt  nentm en  tfflpt 

^ de  gaerre  marltiiiie. 

*  Yattel,  "  Droit  des  Qens,*"  Preface.  $  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  Part  I,  cap.  I,  p.  26. 
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inition  that  the  roles  of  condact  shall  be  age.    It  is  a  doctrine  which  probably  would 

)d  by  reason,  as  consonant  to  justice,  he  never  have  obtained  a  secure  footing  at  all  if 

I  to  them  the  highest  authority  which  international  law  had  not  been  entirely  derived 

ascribed  to  intellectual  approval.    But  from  the  majestic  claims  of  nature  by  the  pub- 

nvestigation  be  pursued,  and  it  be  asked,  licists  who  wrote  after  the  revival  of  letters. '^ 

e  the  simple  deductions  of  reason  con-  The  opinions  of  these   writers  on  interna- 

with  justice  derive  authority  over  hu-  tional  law,  thus  briefly  presented,  serve  to  show 

ctions,  the  answer  will  show  that  it  is  upon  what  an  uncertain  foundation  the  au- 

;he  same  source  from  which  the  natural  thority  and  obligation  of  its  precepts  seem  to 

drives  its  authority^  viz.,  the  Creator  of  rest.    Sovereign  states  being  considered  as  the 

igs.  subjects  of  its  commands,  there  is  not  to  be 

another  place  he  presents  the  following  found  anywhere  a  state  so  supreme  as  to  pre- 

I :    '*  Grotius  would,  undoubtedly,  have  scribe,  with  the  authority  of  a  superior,  rules 

l)etter  had  he  sought'the  origin  of  the  of  conduct  to  others.    In4eed,  their  relations 

1  law  ofnations  in  the  principle  of  utility,  to  each  other  seem  to  resemble  very  much 

y  indicated  by  Leibnitz,  but  clearly  ex-  those  of  an  individual  in  social  life,  who  is  said 

i  and  adopted  by  Cumberland,  and  ad-  *'  to  be  on  his  good  behavior.^'    If,  however, 

by  almost  all  subsequent  writers  as  the  he  violates  the  tacitly  approved  courtesies  and 

international  mondity.    But  in  the  time  niles  of  society,  he  is  pronounced  "  disorderly," 

G^rotins  wrote,  this  principle,  which  has  and  is  approached  by  a  representative  of  an 

atly  contributed  to  dispel  the  mist  with  authority  which  has  the  right  to  command  and 

the  foundations  of  the  science  of  inter-  the  power  to  enforce. 

il  law  were  obscured,  was  but  very  lit-  Nothing  like  this  exists  among  sovereign 

lerstood.    The  principles  and  details  of  states,  but  various  substitutes  have  been  sug- 

itional  morality,  as  distinguished  from  gested  or  attempted,  such  as  a  permanent  con- 

itional  law,  are  to  be  obtained  not  by  gress  of  states,  a  confederation  of  states,  etc., 

ig  to  nations  the  rules  which  ought  to  all  of  which  have  been  temporary  in  their 

I  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  by  as-  nature,  and  without  efficient  obligatory  force, 

ting  what  are  the  rules  of  international  The  conference  of  certain  European  states  at 

;t  which,  on  the  whole,  best  promote  Constantinople  during  the  year,  relative  to  the 

aeral  happiness  of  mankind."*    Here  it  affairs  of  Egypt,  presents  an  illustration  of  the 

appear  as  if  utility  was  the  principle  by  highest  condition  to  which  a  practical  applica- 

to  test  the  right  or  wrong  in  the  actions  tion  of  international  law  has  attained.    The  ar- 

ions  toward  each  other ;   commending  biters  of  Europe  assembled  to  decide  the  fate 

hich  is  useful  as  right  and  promoting  the  of  Egypt,  not  upon  the  principles  of  justice, 

1  happiness  of  mankind,  and  prohibiting  but  upon  such  terms  as  shall  preserve  the 

'hich  is  not  useful  as  wrong  and  ii\ju-  peace  of  Europe. 

to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  Views  op  thb  Itauan  School. — But,  with- 
lere  can  be  no  incompatibility  between  out  pursuing  this  aspect  of  the  science  further, 
tility  and  true  justice.     Why,  then,  in  it  will  now  be  interesting  to  turn  to  Italy  and 
stance  say  that  the  principle  of  utility  consider  the  views  there  advanced.    Italy,  con- 
itted  as  the  test  of  international  morality,  sisting   of  several    distinct  and  independent 
another  instance  say  that  international  governments,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  *^  uni- 
msists  in  those  rules  of  conduct  which  fled,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  under  the  govem- 
deduces  as  consequent  to  justice  from  ment  of  the  strongest.    A  revolution  so  extreme 
tnre  of  society,  etc.  ?    If  the  precepts  of  in  one  aspect,  a  consolidation  so  vast  in  an- 
itional  law  are  consonant  to  justice,  then  other ;   a  confederation  of  such  incongruous 
servauce  or  the  violation  of  them  deter-  elements  in  one  sense,  a  subjugation  so  entire 
their  international  morality,  which  in  in  another,  embracing  as  it  does  a  church  es- 
se can  be  determined  by  utility,  although  serting  universal  and  more  than  human  moral 
'  be  consonant  with  it.  authority,   must,   in   whatever  manner   it  v^ 
ding  now  to  the  Italian  school  of  writers,  viewed,  elicit  a  multitude  of  interesting  ques 
the  most  eminent t  presents  this  view:  tions.    None  of  these  is  it  here  proposed  to 
e  society  of  nations  is  governed  by  natu-  notice,  but  simply  t(»  present  those  declared 
V,  the  atoms  which  compose  it  must  be  principles  of  international  law  under  which  it 
tely  equal.    Men  under  the  scepter  of  is  maintained  that  all  these  events  can  come 
are  all  equal,  and  accordingly  common-  to  pass  in  perfect  accord  with  the  principles 
IS  ore  equal  if  the  international  state  be  of  justice,  and  be  secured  in  permanence  con- 
nature.  'The  proposition  that  independ-  sistently  with  the  principles  of   honor  and 
mmunities,  however  different  in  size  and  rectitude  among  states.     ^^  The  change,"  said 
,  are  all  equal  in  the  view  of  the  law  of  Cavour,  "  which  has  just  been  accomplished 
s,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  happiness  in  Italy,  has  not  only  been  inspired  by  the 
ikind,  though  it  is  constantly  threatened  principle  of  liberty,  like  the  English  Revolution 
I  political  tendencies  of  each  successive  of  1688;  it  has  been  founded  on  the  right  of 
~«^Part I  chap  I  p  5  nationality,  which  gives  it  additional  force."* 
t  H.  8.  MaiDe,  *'  Aiwlent  Law,*'  chap.  It.  •  Parloment  Italien,  stance  du  9  Avril,  l»Ol.       \      ' 
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Beginxino  of  the  Science. — ^The  latest  of  tion,  therefore,  as  a  principle,  is  just  and  lawftil, 
Italian  writers  assumes  that  the  science  of  in-  because  it  is  the  observance  of  the  liberty  of 
ternational  law  really  bepan  to  exist  after  the  states;  wherefore  it  must  be  scrupulously  re- 
Peace  of  Westphfllia  in  1648,  and  was  one  of  spected,  even  when  to  violate  it  might  be  ad- 
the  fruits  produced  by  the  changes  made  under  vantageous ;  for  justice  must  at  bll  times  prevail 
the  religious  revolution  of  the  preceding  cen-  over  utility ;  and,  besides,  history  informs  u 
tury.*  The  emancipation  of  humanity  from  that  the  violation  of  justice,  although  it  may 
Catholic  theocracy  placed  man  at  the  head  of  have  been  profitable  for  a  short  time,  has  nlti- 
secular  affairs,  and  released  his  free-will  from  mately  proved  detrimental.  For  us,  therefore, 
allrestraintsexceptthose  which  were  approved  utility  has  a  value  only  when  it  is  supported 
by  his  personal  reason.  This  constituted  lib-  by  justice.  Consequently,  every  independent 
erty  as  an  essential  right  of  human  personality,  state  is  free  to  do  at  home  what  it  pleases; 
'^  In  fact,  a  man  is  not  a  person  if  he  is  not  and,  even  if  it  violates  justice,  provided  its  acU 
free;  and  A ristotlej called  slaves  half-men,  be-  do  no  injury  to  others,  it  is  fully  sovereign, 
cause  they  are  deprived  of  personal  liberty .f  because  there  is  no  power  superior  to  states, 
Liberty,  however,  we  do  not  understand  in  the  and  no  state  has  the  mission  of  executing  tbe 
cloudy  sense  given  it  by  many  philosophers,  avengements  of  justice,  outside  the  limits  of  its 
In  our  meaning,  liberty  is  that  which  was  de-  own  territory." 

fined  by  the  great  Revolution  of  France  in  the  Explanation. — A  few  words  in  explanation 
last  century ;  it  consists  in  doing  all  that  is  not  are  necessary  to  set  forth  the  view  here  pre* 
injurious  to  others.     And  so  long  as  one  man  sented.     The  writer  says :  "  Now,  because  the 
does  not  impair  the  liberty  of  another  man,  so  state,  as  Plato  used  to  say,  is  man  considered 
long  does  he  exercise  his  right ;  for  right,  ac-  on  a  grand  scale,  the  same  principles  which  do 
cording  to  us,  is  the  assemblage  of  those  condi-  for  individuals,  do  for  states ;    and  intermi- 
tions  under  which  the  free-will  of  every  one  tional  law  is  nothing  else  than  a  system  of 
may  co-exist  with  the  free-wills  of  all  the  principles  by  the  means  of  which  the  free-will 
others.    Now,  because  the  state,  as  Plato  used  of  one  state  may  co-exist  w^ith  the  free-wilk 
to  say,  is  man  considered  on  a  grand  scale,  the  of  the  other  states ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
same  principles,  which  do  for  individuals,,  do  law  or  right  of  nature  applied  to  the  mutiud 
for  states;  and  international  law  is  nothing  relations  of  states  among  themselvea." 
else  than  a  system  of  principles  by  the  means  The  prime  natural  rights  of  man  arc  life, 
of  which  the  free-will  of  one  state  may  co-exist  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  "for 
with  the  free- wills  of  the  other  states;  in  other  the   protection   of  these  rights  governments 
words,  it  is  the  right  of  nature  applied  to  the  are  instituted."  *  'That  is,  among  the  highest 
mutual  relations  of  states  among  themselves,  rights  of  man,  is  the  right  to  bis  life,  and  to 
According  to  our  view,  the  state  is  the  people  the  safety  and  liberty   of  his  person.    This 
organized  to  unity :   Cititas^  as  Cicero  said,  est  right  is*  often  designated  as  sacred  ;  as  if  it 
eonstitutio  populi ;  populus  autem    est^   non  were,  on  the  one  hand,   a  possession  of  the 
omnis  eoetvs  quoquo  modo  congregatus^  sed  eoe-  highest  value  to  the  individual,  and,  on  the 
tus  multituainU  juris  consensu  et  utilitatis  other,  beyond  the  reach  of  violability  by  any 
e4>mmunione  sociatus.    Hence  it  is  natural  that  one.     The  man  has  the  universally  recognized 
in  every  state  there  should  be  a  suprema  po-  right  of  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment, 
testas  which  governs  the  multitude,  a  sover-  which  is  attended  by  the  corresponding  dniy 
eign  power  wliich  is  the  expression  of  the  will  obligatory  upon  every  other  man,  not  U>  inter- 
of  the  organized  multitude.    Now,  when  a  state  fere  with  or  disturb  this  possession.    But  the 
is  governed  by  a  supreme  power  which  habit-  right  of  peaceable  and  secure  possession  on  his 
ually  exercises  its  sovereignty  over  the  people  part  is  a  right  of  non-interference  and  non- 
without  being  subject  to  any  foreign  control,  intervention  as  regards  all  others.    For  right, 
then  there  is  autonomy  and    independence,  says  this  writer, "  is  the  assemblage  of  those 
which  consists  in  a  spontaneous,  habitual,  and  conditions  under  which  the  free-will  of  everr 
complete  sovereignty!    Any   one,  therefore,  one  may  co-exist  with  the  free- wills  of  all  the 
who  will  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  others."    Therefore  the  right  of  non -inter- 
state violates  its  independence  and  autonomy ;  ference  and  non-intermeddling  by  others  is  no 
non-intervention,  therefore,  as  a  principle,  is  less  a  right  than  that  of  peaceable  and  secure 
nothing  else  than  the  respect  due  to  the  inde-  enjoyment,  if,  indeed,  the  one  expression  is 
pendence  and  autonomy  of  states.     And  as  not  the  equivalent  of  the  other, 
personal  liberty  is  for  the  individual,  so  inde-  Source  of  the  Principles. — Now  it  is  from 
pendence  is  for  a  state  the  most  precious  good,  this  source  that  the  writer  derives  the  princi- 
Without  this  there  can  be  neither  moral  dignity  pies  of  international  law;  or,   rather,  with 
nor  power,  nor  prosperity,  nor  glory  in  the  him,  these  are  the  principles  of  that  science, 
state,  nor  respect  for  it  on  the  part  of  others.  He  says :  "  The  same  principles  which  do  for 
A  state  without  independence  is  a  carcass — a  individuals,   do  for  states ;  and   international 
body  in  which  life  is  wanting.     Non-interven-  law  is  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  principles 
•  "  Rivista  Kuropoar  April  1, 1SS2,  p.  58.  by  the  means  of  which  the  free-will  of  one 
+  Ibid.,  March,  p.  1008.  State  may  co-exist  with  the  free-wills  of  the 

t  On  the  Import  of  independence.  8ce  Austin's  "Tho  ProT-      ■ -  _    _    ^  

ince-of  Jurisprudence  Dettrrmined,''  Lecture  vi.  *  American  DedaratioD  of  Independence,  177<L 
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>ther  states;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  right  tion  on  the  part  of  others,  it  may  he  asked, 
law)  of  nature  applied  to  the  mutual  relations  When  is  a  nation  responsible  for  its  acts?  Then 
>f  states  among  themselves.^'  The  obligatory  only  is  a  state  responsible  for  its  acts  when 
^orce  of  this  law  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  these  impair  the  right  of  others;  and  then  there 
rhich  obliges  a  man  not  to  interfere  with  the  is  injury  done  to  the  right  of  others  when  this 
ife  or  liberty  of  his  neighbor.  Asserting  the  right  is  so  just  and  evident  that  the  violation 
tqual  sovereignty  and  independence  of  all  of  it  is  manifestly  prejudicial,  or  seriously  dan- 
l^tesy  it  follows  that  to  each  belongs  the  gerous,  to  the  power  concerned.  Thus,  a  state, 
ight  of  non-intervention  or  non-interference  whose  existence  should  be  made  to  depend  on 
a  a^inst  all  others.  France,  subsequent  to  the  injuries  done  to  others,  has  no  right  to  ex- 
er  first  revolution  of  1789,  when  threatened  ist;  and  intervention  there  is  just,  because  the 
J  saccessive  coalitions  of  the  great  European  independence  of  any  one  must  never  be  exag- 
lonarchies,  relying  on  the  independence  of  gerated  to  the  point  of  becoming  injurious  to 
ations,  contended  for  non-intervention  as  a  the  independence  of  others.  Such  states,  there- 
Lght.^  Understood  as  an  expression  of  the  fore,  as  should  intend  to  live  by  piracy,  would 
^dependence  of  states,  the  principle  of  non-  have  no  right  to  exist.  In  like  manner,  a  state 
itervention  is  not  denied  by  any  publicist;  which  should  purpose  to  foimd  for  itself  a  nni- 
nd  even  the  famous  "  Holy  Alliance  "  of  Eu-  versal  monarchy,  or  declare  its  intention  to  im- 
ipean  sovereigns,  which  was  a  negation  of  puse  its  own  principles  on  other  states  by  the 
lat  principle,  while  it  violated  the  principle,  force  of  arms,  would  violate  the  independence 
rofessed  to  respect  the  independence  of  na-  of  others,  and  should  be  punished.* 
OQS.  Great  caution  is  required  here,  says  the  writ- 
NoN-lNTEByENTioy  EXPLAINED. — But  an  ex  •  er,  and  he  maintains  that  this  extreme  remedy 
Lanation  of  the  term  **  non-intervention,'*  as  should  be  adopted  only  when  no  satisfactory 
ere  used,  is  necessary.  *^  In  order  rightly  to  diplomatic  explanations  are  given,  and  when  a 
efine  the  question  of  non-intervention,''  says  state  provokes  agitation  in  other  countries  and 
^is  writer,  *^  we  begin  with  giving  the  true  violates  their  independence  to  such  a  degree 
leaning  of  the  word  intervention  ;  and  this  is  as  to  render  an  armed  intervention  for  their 
le  more  necessary,  because  intervention  is  very  existence  indispensable.  ^'  But  so  long  as 
Ften  spoken  of  in  various  senses,  and  many  such  declarations  of  principles  are  only  poet- 
ones  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  it  ical  aspirations,  so  long  as  foreign  states  have 
aght  to  have :  *  According  to  the  strict  signi-  the  power  of  repressing  agitations  within  their 
oation  of  the  word,  to  intervene  would  ex-  own  limits,  they  must  abstain  from  invading 
ress  the  interposing  of  one  or  more  powers  the  territory  of  a  threatened  state,  and  not 
elween  two  peoples  at  variance,  or  between  act  as  the  potentates  of  Europe  did  in  the  last 
iie  contending  parties  of  one  and  the  same  century,  when  they  invaded  France  under  the 
eople.  And  this  is  understood  of  armed,  or,  pretext  of  a  platonio  declaration  issued  by  the 
t  tdl  events,  coactive  intervention ;  inasmuch  French  constituency — that  it  would  with  arms 
s  the  non-coaotive  and  simply  amicable  is  support  those  people  in  foreign  countries  who 
lever  and  in  no  case  unlawful,  and  in  most  should  demand  their  freedom.  This  interven- 
ases  it  is  even  wished  for  and  welcomed.  In  tion  was  unjust,  and  has  been  the  source  of 
Iplomacy,  however,  the  modern  use  of  that  many  great  evils,  because  that  declaration  did 
irord  makes  it  more  properly  to  signify  the  not  constitute  a  grave  danger  to  the  existence 
aterfering  of  one  or  more  powers  in  the  in-  of  the  intervening  states,  as  they  possessed 
ernal  affairs  of  an  independent  state,  when-  within  themselves  the  power  to  suppress  any 
ver  the  condition  of  those  affairs  is  likely  to  rising  of  their  own  people.  We  hold  that  in- 
►rove  of  serious  detriment  to  others.'  t  We  tervention  is  to  be  used  only  as  an  extreme 
ntend  by  intervention  to  designate  meddling  remedy  under  circumstances  of  the  most  se- 
ll the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  let  this  be  rious  character.  In  this  case  it  is  not  a  viola- 
amicable — which,  though  caused  by  the  broth-  tion  of  our  principle.  For,  certainly,  that  state 
'rtiood  of  peoples,  is  yet  unlawful  and  humili-  which  proclaims  universal  monarchy,  or  in- 
itlng — or  let  it  be  coercive;  for  either  form  tends  to  enforce  on  another  people  the  ob- 
^f  it  constitutes  an  intermeddling.  And  from  servance  of  its  own  principles,does  not  exercise 
tlie  idea  we  assign  to  the  word  intervention,  it  a  right  belonging  to  it,  because  it  oversteps  the 
^  follow  that  the  principle  of  non-interven-  limits  of  its  own  territory ;  and  hence  it  follows 
^OQ  is  applicable  to  all  those  cases  in  which  a  that  the  intervention  is  just — nay,  according  to 
foreign  state  will  interpose  in  the  relations  our  views,  there  would  be  in  this  case  only 
existing  between  government  and  governed,  legitimate  defense  on  the  part  of  foreign  states, 
^ween  citizens  and  citizens  of  one  and  the  but  no  intervention,  as  no  internal  affair  of 
ttme  nation."  the  threatening  state  is  interfered  with." 
WeEjr  IS  A  Nation   kesponbible  fob  its    

Acts  ? — Nations  being  thus  constituted,   each  ♦  if  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  b«»ff1nnlng  of  the  present 

xM  in  ^.vereignty  and  independence,  and  as  TlS^Tof  th.Tn?:™T^it1e?^°hlk''FSS;:%ru|^^^ 

pOSSe^mg  an   absolute   right   of  non-interven-  necessary  for  her  own  political  and  civil  reformation;  but  bc- 
cause  hhe  attempted  to  nropai^te,  first,  her  principle*,  and 

•  Lawrence's  Wheaton's"  f^lements,''  etc.,  p.  120.  afterward  her  dominion,  oy  the  sword. — LAwrence^  Whea- 

t  **  New  Earopean  PubUc  Bight,"  chap.  Ix,  §  iv.  ton's  "  Elements,"  p.  122. 
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"  In  like  manner,  every  meddling  of  one  State  army  teach  by  forcibly  entering  into  RedmouL 

in  the  affairs  of  another  state  for  the  purpose  of  the  Romagna,  and  Naples,  except  the  xinlimited 

protecting  its  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  sovereignty  of  princes  and  the  irreparable  ser- 

those  who  live  under  its  administration,  pro-  vitude  of  subjects?     What  did  the  Duke  of 

vided  these  interests  are  based  on  justice,  is  le-  Angoul6me  intend  to  demonstrate  to  the  Cas» 

gitimate  defense,  not  at  all  contrary  to  the  tilian  people  with  his  bayonets,  but  this  inost 

principle  of  non-intervention,  which  remains  singular  proposition — that  it  was  unlawful  for 

firm  and  unshaken.''  Bonaparte  to  spread  by  force  beyond  the  Pjr- 

Objections    to    the    Prikciple.  —  Having  enees  the  maxims  of  1769,  but  that  it  was  just 

shown  the  justice  and  lawfulness  of  the  prin-  and  lawful  for  the  Bourbons  to  spread  by  force 

ciple  sought  to  be  established,  the  effort  is  then  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  f    Hence,  either 

made  to  refute  all  objections  by  an  examina-  the  independence  and  the  internal  sovereignty 

tion  of  the  various  cases  of  intervention.    In  of  states  do  not  exist,  and  can  receive  a  Umit 

relation  to  forms  of  government,  it  is  held  that  from  the  will  and   pleasure  of  some  foreign 

the  independence  of  states  being  admitted,  it  states ;  or  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  right 

is  natural  that  each  gives  to  its  own  govern-  of  armed  intervention  can  never  beusedwbePd 

ment  the  form  answering  to  the  wishes  of  the  that  sovereignty,  although  it  makes  a  wrong 

people  who  are  to  live  under  it ;  and  each  has  use  of  itself,  yet  does  not  in  fact  exceed  itster- 

the  fullest  right  of  molding  itself  into  a  re-  ritorial  limits ;  and  what  it  sends  out  beyond 

public  rather  than  a  monarchy,  or  into  a  rep-  them  is  only  the  invisible  and  incoercible  ac- 

resentative  rather  than  an  absolute  monarchy,  tion  of  examule  and  opinions,  only  the  distant 

Everybody  is  master    of  himself  in  his  own  echo  of  woras,  the  mysterious  union  of  monl 

house ;  and  since  national  sovereignty  is  abso-  sympathies.''  * 

lute  and  inalienable,  and  there  is  no  superior        Again,  it  is  argued  by  the  writer  that  gor- 

authority,  it  follows  that  every  nation,  either  emments  which  are  the  best,  and  thoroughly 

by  itself  or  through  its  representatives,  is  the  based  on  iustice  and  reason,  are  not  disbeart- 

sole  and  supreme  judge  in  the  choice  of  its  ened  at  the  sight  of  contrary  examples;  for, 

own  head,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  sov-  to   false   and   subversive   ideas  they  oppose 

ereign  powers  are  to  be  constituted,  organized,  sound  and  preservative  ones :  nay,  the  ^ight 

and  exercised :  governments  are  made  for  the  of  a  tumultuary  multitude  elsewhere,  with  iti 

nations,  not  nations  for  the  governments.  This  is  excesses  of  all  sorts,  would  prove  most  nsefd 

the  theory — that  all  government  originates  with  to  teach  moderation  and  instruct  their  own 

the  people;  whatever  form  they  please,  they  people,  as  the  sight  of  the  drunken  plavevtf 

may  give  to  its  administration.     Referring  to  a  lesson  of  sobriety  to  the  Spartan.    England, 

the  author  of  the  "  New  European  Policy,"  separated  from  French  soil  by  a  narrow  strait 

this  view  is  presented:  "  The  liberty  possessed  of  the  sea,  was  undisturbed  by  the  balf-re- 

by  every  nation  to  govern  itself  internally  has  publican,   half-social  revolution    at   Paria  in 

two  very  different  aspects.    The  one  regards  1848.    Holland  suffered  nothing  from  it;  Bel- 

the  dictates  of  what  is  true  and  good;  the  other  gium  nothing — a  narrow  country,  witbont 

the  lawful  relations  with  foreign  states.     With  frontiers,  and  almost  inclosed  within  France, 

reference  to  the  first  aspect,  certainly  it  is  un-  but  governed  by  the  best  institutions.   Hence, 

lawful  for  a  people  to  act  against  the  principles  either  the  example,  the  opinions,  the  princi- 

of  moral  and  political  reason;  as  to  the  second,  pies  of  your  neighbor  are  corrupt  and  fatal; 

however,  it  appears  manifest  that  within  its  and  in  this  case  it  will  suffice  to  show  their 

territorial  limit  a  state  may  make  a  good  or  wickedness  and  turpitude,  even  if  this  were 

ill  use  of  its  own  right,  in  the  same  manner  not  soon  enough  demonstrated  by  their  effects 

as  the  possessor  of  an  estate  may  squander  or  the  work  of  your  neighbor  and  the  maxims  | 

away  his  own  property  and  sink  from  wealth  he  inculcates  agree  with  truth   and  justice,  \ 

to  mendicity.    If  the  loss  and  the  guilt  remain  and,  in  that  case,  your  intervention  for  tho  j 

within  the  erring  state  itself,  and  if  nothing  goes  purpose  of  overthrowing  and  tramphng  them  | 

out  beyond  its  frontiers,  except  the  erroneous  under  foot  is  as  wrong  and  unlawful  aa  it  is 

example  and  influence,  the  legal  confines  of  na-  powerless  and  ineffectual.     "Why  does  a  dogma  , 

tions  are  still  untouched,  and  the  external  an-  of  truth  and  justice  acquire  with  time  and  ex- 

tonomy  remains  inviolable.     A  different  con-  ert  a  much  greater  power,  by  itself  alone,  than  j 

elusion  would  be  reached  if  a  people  agitated  ftll  the  armies,  the  policies,  and  the  statutory  j 

by  intestine  discords  and  insurrections  should  decrees  can  give  it? 

send  into   the   neighboring    provinces  secret        A  Metaphor    explained.  —  To  the  lively 

emissaries,   arms,  money,   prints,    books,  etc.  metaphor  urged  by  certain  diplomatists  a  thoo- 

Such  a  half-armed  and' perfidious  manner  of  sand  times,  to  represent  the  injustice  of  the 

propagating  its   own  maxims   does  certainly  principle  of  non-intervention — viz.,  that  when 

break  the  reciprocal  faith  of  nations,  and  fur-  a  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire,  one  does  nothea- 

nishes  a  right  to  repel  it  by  the  use  of  means  tate  and  wait,  but  runs  and  enters,  with  every 

sufficient  to  the  end.     But  what  else  was  done  instrument  he  can  get,  to  extinguish  the  flamea 

at  Lubiana  and  Verona,  except  clothing  with  as  soon  as  possible — they  say  we  act  in  hke 

legal  and  solemn  forms  an  armed  propaganda  manner  when  the  terrific  conflagration  of  rev- 

of  certain  principles?     What  did  the  Austrian  •  Mamianl's  "*■  New  European  Public  Ltw,^  ch^  xi. 
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latious  is  bamiDg  near  us,  and  threatens  onr  the  greater  strength  and  number  of  adher- 

m  houses.    To  this  objection  it  is  replied  ents.    Neither  is  intervention  in  favor  of  the 

lat  a  less  unfit  comparison  would  be  to  say  people  against  a  tyrant  just ;  for  the  army, 

tat,  in  your  neighbor's  house,  they  have  be-  which  defends  the  king,  is  nothing  else  than 

m  to  lead  a  licentious  and  disorderly  life ;  the  armed  nation,  and  when  the  people  justly 

Qch  different,  at  all  events,  from  your  own.  rebel  the  soldiers  will  of  course  fraternize  with 

on  at  once  perceive  that  you  have  no  reason  the  insurgents.    It  is  impossible  to  suppose 

[d  no  right  whatever  to  intrude  upon  your  that  a  man,  in  order  blindly  to  follow  the  com- 

ighbor,  and  compel  him  to  change  his  mor-  mandsof  his  superior,  will  unsheath  his  sword, 

I  and   his  ways  of  life,  since  he  works  no  and  push  it  against  the  breast  of  his  father,  or 

jury  or  loss  to  your  property ;  does  not  asso-  brother,  or  son. 

ite  with  your  children,  for  the  purpose  of       Vibws  of  Nationality. — Where  the  prin- 

lucing  and  corrupting  them ;  does  not,  in  a  ciple  of  nationality  is  involved,  it  is  above 

>rd,  trespass  on  tnat  limit  within  which  the  admitted  that  the  intervention  would  be  just 

[▼ate  liberty  of  citizens  is  maintained  co-ex-  and  holy.    This  admission  undoubtedly  follows 

ently.    In  fact,  some  aver  that  those  changes  from  the  special  views  entertained  of  the  sub- 

d  revolutions,  on  account  of  which  the  au-  ject  of  nationality,  and  upon  them  is  principal- 

lomy  of  states  is  broken  up,  are  a  destructive  ly  based  the  division  which  separates  the  Ital- 

d  devouring  fire;  whereas  others  deny  it,  ian  school  from  other  writers.    Some  notice 

i  consider  it  a  better  metaphor  to  say  that  of  these  views  should  here  be  taken.    It  has 

Utical  changes    and    revolutions  must   be  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Oarutti  that 

ened  rather  to   those  vehement  but  mo-  **  the  ill  use  of  nationalities  is  the  most  enor- 

Mitary  remedies  by  the  means  of  which  na-  mous  crime  man  has  perpetrated  on  earth. 

re  cleanses,  transforms,  embellishes,  and  re-  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  sharply  into  the 

lains  its  works.  past,  slavery  and  the  so-called  castes  are  noth- 

[htebvkntion  when  asked   fob. — To  the  ing  but  the  consequence  of  the  conquests  of 

estion  whether  the  intervention  when  asked  nations  over  nations.    The  generations  who 

the  state  itself  is  just  and  lawful,  it  is  said  succeeded  to  the  first  invaders  have  received 

reply  that  many  writers  have  acknowledged  their  ancestors*  inheritance  and  maintained 

to  be  just  in  a  certain  manner.    But  apart  that  servitude  of  individuals  which  had  been 

\m  this  consideration  it  is  urged  as  neces-  originally  imposed  on  the  conquered  people  as 

'y,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  whether  the  in-  a  means  of  domineering  over  them.    National 

-vention  is  asked  for  by  the  general  will  of  personality  is  as  much  sacred  as  the  individual, 

9  state,  or  by  the  governing  power,  or  by  and  the  dominion  of  one  nation  over  another 

B  people  respectively ;   for,   when  govern-  nation  is  to  the  same  extent  iniquitous  as  the 

^nt  and  people  unite  to  request  the  inter-  dominion    of    one  man  over  another  man; 

ntioQ  of  a  foreign  state,  they  perpetrate  an  neither  long  possession,  nor  compacts,  nor  ben- 

lostice,  because  they  abdicate  their  own  in-  efits  conferred  can  justify  it.*'*    The  chief  ob- 

pendence  and  sovereignty.    The  general  will  jection  urged  against  the  principle  of  nation- 

Ihat  which  ought  to  prevail,  and  an  appeal  ality,  to  the  end  of  denying  it,  has  been  brought 

foreign  mediation  is  unnecessary  for  accom-  by  those  who  declared  that  it  was  a  thing  of 

shing  its  ends.    If  the  intervention  is  called  difficult  determination.    It  is  said,  in  reply, 

r  by  a  people  against  their  sovereign,  it  is  that  there  are  certain  characters  which,  not- 

oally  unjust.    A  people  that  is  pressed  down  withstanding  their  imperfections,  do  yet  con- 

a  tyrannic  government  rebels,  and  a  civil  stitute  nationality.      Not  to  speak  of   race, 

IT  ensues,   in  which  each  of  the  opposite  which  embraces  many  nationalities,  we  have 

rties  has  a  supreme  power  and  a  standing  the  language,  which  is  the  most  potent  factor 

tny;   is  there  a  necessity  of  recognizing  in  of  nationality;  wherefore  Fichte's  saying  is 

bm  the  character  of  belligerents,  and  of  in-  asserted  to  be  always  true — '*  the  tongue  is  the 

rvening  in  favor  of  either  ?    To  this  question  nation."      Some  exceptions  to  the  contrary 

is  said,  in  reply,  that  if  the  principle  of  na-  notwithstanding,  peoples  who  speak  the  same 

duality  is  involved  in  the  case — ^that  is,  if  the  language  have  a  feeling  of  their  common  origin, 

Qtestants  are  of  distinct  nationalities— the  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  affection,  because 

^rvention  is  just  and  holy ;  but  if  the  case  language  is  the  most  powerful  bond  that  unites 

asents  the  spectacle  of  a  truly  civil  war  be-  men  among   themselves.    History,  manners, 

een  citizens  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  the  laws,  religion,  and  territory  are  potent  means 

lerveution  is  unjust  and  wrong.    Upon  this  of  constituting  nationality.    But  the  greatest 

Mtion  international  science  is  divided.    Gro-  force  of  cohesion  which  becomes  the  most 

a,  Yattel,  Heffter,  and  Phillimore  admit  the  potent  factor  of  nationality,  and  which  joins 

enrention.     The  Italian  school  denies  it.  again  all  the  separate  and  dispersed  parts  of  a 

Bj  aay  that  foreign  intervention  is  useless,  nation,  is  the  sentiment  of  political  consoli- 

aose,  to  decide  upon  internal  affairs,  be-  dation,  and  the  consciousness  of  nationality 

gs  to  the  people ;  and  as  civil  contests  are  which  has  been  set  down  as  a  basis  of  this  prin- 

fined  to  internal  affairs,  all  intermeddling  ciple  by  Mancini,  to  whom  has  been  ascribed 

h  them  roast  be  abstained  from;  that  one  the  honor  of  having  reformed  **  the  internation- 

he   contending  parties  will  win  which  has  •^De^rincipu  del  goverao  Ubero,*'  ubTiii,^  t 
roi-  XXII. — 40    A 
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al  right  (law)  "  by  resting  it  upon  the  princi-  bor,  are  not  to  be  condemned.    For,  in 

pie  of  nationality.*    Viewing  this  sentiment  as  case,  there  is  no  intermeddling  in  interns 

true  and  just,  and  that  every  people  has  the  fairs,  nor  in  the  form  of  government, 

right  to  form  a  state  by  redeeming  itself  from  Intervention  against  Mebcenabt  Tbi 

a  foreign  servitude,  the  question  of  interven-  — Again,  it  is  asked,  If  a  government  uses 

tion    is    presented.     That   is,    the    question  eign  mercenary  troops  as  a  means  of  sop 

whether  or  not  it  is  lawful  to  intervene  in  favor  to  act  despotically  against  its  people,  wb( 

of  a  people  that  rebels  against  foreign  oppres-  foreign  intervention  in  favor  of  the  peopk 

sion  and  claims  the  right  of  constituting  itself  against  the  government  is  lawfnl?    It  has 

into  an  autonomous  and  national  state.    The  shown  that  the  intervention  of  foreign  ti 

Italian  school,  professing  the  principle  of  non-  in  favor  of  a  sovereign  against  a  people  i 

intervention  in  an  absolute  manner,  acknowl-  just;   therefore  a  foreign  state  may  rii 

edges  the  justice  and  lawfulness  of  intervention  step  in  and  defend  this  people  for  the  pui 

in  this  case.    In  explanation,  it  is  said  that  of  repelling  the  external  force  brought  in 

*'''  there  is  not  true  intervention  in  the  case ;  trary  to  the  law  of  nations.    So,  likewise 

the  question  involved  is  not  an  internal  one,  intervention  of  a  state  in  favor  of  a  people 

but  international.     In  fact,  where  there  is  not  rebels  against  the  sovereign  who  is  prot^ 

a  constituent  moral  unity  and  a  sameness  of  by  mercenary  troops,  is  just,  because  it 

native  country,  there  are  virtually  many  states,  not  aim  at  violating  the  autonomy  and  ; 

and  not  one  state ;  and  therefore,  if  foreign  pendence  of  the  state, 

armies  rnsh  in  to  help  a  people  which  sword  in  Union  of  States. — Again,  it  is  asked,  i 

hand  is  justly  demanding  that  autonomy  of  state  can  unite  itself  with  another,  and  o 

which  it  has  been  robbed,  they  do  not  properly  two  independent  states  constitute  one  b 

make  an  act  of  intervention,  because  they  do  and  if  in  this  case  a  foreign  state  may  in 

not  use  violence  to  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  the  annexation.     The  reply  is,  that  ^^^ 

of  an  identified  political  community,  but  to  de-  there  are  many  states  politically  indepei 

fend  the  cause  of  one  nation  against  its  exter-  of  each  other,  yet  belonging  to  one  ant 

nal  adversaries,  and  to  give  brotherly  succor  to  same  nation,  and  they  are  wiUing  to  unit 

a  people  that  is  unable  to  constitute  itself  into  gether  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  t 

a  national  state.^^  selves  into  one  national  state,  it  is  evident 

Intebyention  by  Treaty. — Again,  it  is  asked  they  not  only  have  the  full  right  to  do  sc 

if  foreign  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  state  by  doing  it  they  also  integrate  their  own 

is  not  just  and  lawful,  when  it  takes  place  by  sonality,  and  supply  a  natural  want  of  the 

virtue  of  a  treaty  or  convention  ?    This  is  ao-  pies  to  form  an  individual  total,  called  nat 

knowledged  to  be  right  by  the  greatest  number  state.'*   Therefore  it  is  said  that  nothing  < 

of  writers.!    In  answer  to  the  question,  how-  be  more  unjust  than  that  a  foreign  go 

ever,  it  is  said   by  the  Italian   writers  that  ment  should  impede  the  fusion  of  sever^  ( 

treaties  and  conventions  are  contracts  made  into  one  national  unity,  because  every  d 

between  state  and  state,  and  are  therefore  sub-  has  the  innate  right  of  constituting  itself 

ject  to  the  same  principles  which  regulate  con-  one  single  state.    It  is  also  declar^  to  I 

tracts.  Now,  the  civil  law  declares  null  all  con-  example  of  the  scrupulous  observance  o 

tracts  made  against  morality  and  against  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  when  the 

laws.    So  treaties  are  null  before  the  laws  and  stitution  of  nationality  is  involved  which 

morality,  which  contain  a  violation  of  morality  given  in  1860,  when,  by  virtue  of  this  prin* 

and  of  justice;  which  impair  the  essential-rights  proclaimed  by  Napoleon  III  and  by  the 

of  states,  one  of  which  is  their  independence,  emment  of  England,  Italy  was  enabled  to 

Therefore  those  which  allow  foreign  interven-  stitute  its  national  unity  by  the  annexatio 

tion  are  null.    If  they  are  made  by  the  gen-  Piedmont,  under  the  dynasty  of  Savoy,  a 

eral  will,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  nation  other  independent  Italian   states.    Ther 

has  the  power  to  abdicate  its  own  autonomy;  it  is  concluded  that  when  the  principle  o 

if  the  treaties  are  made  by  the  sovereign,  they  tionality  is  involved,  all  annexations  are 

are  likewise  null,  because  he,  by  constitutional  and  lawful,  and  the  principle  of  non-intei 

right,  has  not  the  power  to  make  treaties  with-  tion  must  be  strictly  observed, 

out  the  approbation  of  Parliament.    If  the  Annexations. — Annexations  based  on 

sovereign  is  an  absolute  prince,  he  has  not  the  tionality  have  of  late  prevailed  extensive 

power  to  make  personal  treaties  in  his  favor  Europe.    The  basis  of  the  present  kinsdo 

and  against  the  people  whose  chief  and  repre-  Italy  was  unity  of  race,  which  was  declar 

sentative  he  is.    Those  treaties  whereby  the  be  confirmed  by  popular  sentiment,  as 

independence  of  a  small  and  feeble  state  is  cated  by  universal  suffrage,     lliis  prin 

guaranteed  on  the  part  of  all  the  nations  of  was  the  plea  for  the  incorporation  with 

Europe  againsttheavidityof  a  powerful  neigh-  dinia,   in  1860-'61,   of  Tuscany,  Parma, 

~7r~~     7Z~zrZ — ZZ — ir~Z — TZ — 7ir~Z~Z.  Modena,   the  greater    part  of  the  Poni 

♦Prelections  "On  Nationality  w  the  Foundation  of  the  Right  „♦.„♦„«     „„j    „iJl    ^e  ♦!,«    i«i.^    u:..,^^^.  « 

Gaw)  of  Nations,^  published  by  Professor  Pierantoni.  States,   and   also   of  the    late    kmgdom  0 

t  Vattei,  Book  II,  chap,  jdi,  $  196;  Kiuber'a  "Laws  of  Two  Sicilies.   The  couquest  of  Lombard? 

Naaons,**  §$  46-S8:    Marten's  "Summary  of  the  Laws  of  AimfriiL.  and  its  rAsqinn  to  Sftrrlinio  Kr  Fi 

Nations.^  |  78:   wicaton,   chap,  i ;  Heffler,  §46;  Ahren'i  ^"S»^"a,  ana  ItS  cession  tO  Oarainia  D.T  l-l 

"  The  PhUoBophy  of  Eight,'' $  188.  had    previously  been    made.     On    the 
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and   of  national  autonomy  tbe  cession  of  tervention  in  the  internal   affairs  of  a  state, 

oy  and  Nice  by  Sardinia  to  France,  by  treaty  But  time  has  given  justice  its  due.    The  fa- 

860,  was  defended.    The  King,  in  his  proo-  raous  breach  of  Porta  Pia,  on  September  20. 

ation  to  the  inhabitants,  said,  ^^I  could  not  1870,  has  avenged  the  oppressed:  the  political 

^t  that  the  great  affinities  of  race,  language,  power  of  the  papacy  has  fallen  down  for  ever. 

customs  render  your  relations  with  France  Kome  has  become  the  capital  of  resuscitated 

f^  intimate  and  natural.^^  *    The  people  of  Italy,  and  for  ten  years  she  has  offered  to  the 

nnany  long  entertained  the  idea  of  a  gov-  world  the  grand  spectacle  of  her  being  the 

^^ent  bas^  on  a  common  nationality,  with  seat  of  a  new  kingdom,  and  the  center  of  the 

"^^la  as  the  leader,  before  the  consummation  Catholic  faith.    Liberty  sits  by  religion:  the 

Jtually  took  place.     At  that  period,  also,  tbe  spiritual  independence  of  the  Pontiff,  more  than 

riuciple  of  nationality  was  invoked  for  uniting  to  the  law  of  the  guarantees,  a  law  of  purely 

>^^  conterminous  peoples  of  common  race  in  internarand  not  of  international  character,  is 

iTirkey  and  Austria.    It  is  also  asserted  that  the  intrusted  to  the  honor  and  loyalty  of  the  Italian 

tpnexation  of  one  state  to  another,  when,  be-  people,  who  well  know  how  to  discriminate 

ndes  tbe  proximity  of  territories,  they  have  in  the  sentiment  of  its  own  nationality  and  auton- 

oommoQ  between  them  the  same  interests,  sen-  omy  from  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  lib- 

fameats,  origin,  traditions,  wants,  and   man-  erty  of  the  supreme  Pontiff,  and  to  the  faith  of 

Qera,  would  be  equally  just  and  lawful.   But  it  their  ancestors." 

8  a  condition  that  such  annexations  should  be  The  Roman  Qubstion. — One  might  be  led 

be  effect  of  the  free-will  of  the  two  peoples,  to  suppose  from  tbe  sentiments  of  this  extract 

For,  if  these  annexations  were  willed,  instead,  that*  ^^the  political  popedom  (temporal  power) 

f  one  only  of  the  two  peoples,  and  submitted  to  has  vanished  before  the  supreme  right  of  the 

r  the  other,  then,  there  being  violation  of  the  Italian  nationality,"  and  that  the  well-known 

)erty  of  a  people,  every  intervention  for  bin-  *^  Roman  question"  had  ceased  to  exist.    But 

•ring  such  annexation  would  be  just  and  law-  to  allow  such  a  conclusion  to  remain  would  be 

1,  because  it  would  be  a  defense  of  the  weak  to  mislead  readers.    Some  explanation,  there- 

"ainst  the  strong."    It  was  alleged  by  those  fore,  is  here  necessary.    After  the  Government 

bo  resisted  the  annexation  of  some  of  the  of  Sardinia  resolved  to  effect  the  ^^  unification 

itea  of  Italy,  that  an  honest  and  impartial  of  Italy,"  and  had  prepared  herself  by  tempori- 

pression  of  the  approval  of  the  people  had  zation  to  cope  with  her  powerful  adversaries, 

•t  been  obtained.  she  found  her  greatest  obstacle  to  success  was 

The  Case  of  Suooession. — Again,  it  is  as-  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    This  was  an  or- 

rted  that,  in  questions  relating  to  successions,  ganization  recognized  by  the  European  nations 

interventions  are  unlawful,  except  when  as  sovereign  and  independent.  It  occupied  a 
eir  purpose  is  to  impede  the  fusion  of  na-  territory  in  Italy  that  had  long  been  subject  to 
nialities;  that  intervention  in  favor  of  vassal  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  its  head,  who  received 
ites  is  just,  because  it  is  an  anomalous  alii-  and  sent  forth  embassadors,  and  it  was  thus 
oe  rather  than  an  intervention ;  that  it  is  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  civil  power  among 
St  in  favor  of  colonies  which  aspire  to  their  nations.  As  such  civil  power  it  was  the  fee- 
m  independence,  also  in  the  affairs  of  arma-  blest  of  all.  But  it  likewise  claimed  to  be  a 
ents ;  political  equilibrium  is  combated  as  spiritual  power,  and  asserted  that  it  was  organ- 
ithing  else  than  a  name  employed  to  cover  ized  and  commissioned  by  the  divine  Redeemer 
e  ambition  of  some  governments.  of  all  men  to  be  his  representative  on  the  earth. 
The  Case  of  Religion. — In  the  case  of  re-  and  to  teach,  with  power  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
^on  the  following  view  is  presented :  **  Any  tion  between  him  and  them  in  their  rebellion 
tervention  having  for  it«  object  to  impose  against  him.  These  claims  were  recognized 
ligion  upon  a  people  is  unjust  and  unlawful,  and  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  princes  and 
icanse  it  impairs  the  right  which  every  man  subjects  of  most  of  the  civU  powers  of  Europe, 
IS  to  follow  that  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  among  which  were  Sardinia  and  the  states  of 
or  can  we  admit  as  just  the  intervention  Italy.  Between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
ainst  a  state  which  persecutes  the  followers  there  has  been  a  perpetual  conflict,  and  the 
a  given  religion  among  its  own  people.  .  .  .  question  was  now  agitated  in  the  public  mind, 
hat  shall  we  say  of  all  those  foreign  interven-  why  resort  should  not  be  made  to  civil  liberty 
ms  in  favor  of  the  papacy,  which,  under  the  as  the  means  by  which  to  terminate  the  con- 
etense  of  defending  religion,  were  stifling  all  flict  between  church  and  state.  Count  Ca- 
lerty  in  peoples  subject  to  the  Catholic  the-  vour,  then  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sardinia,  con- 
racy  ?  In  the  eyes  of  right,  such  interven-  flding  in  the  omnipotence  of  political  liberty, 
>n8  are  unjust  and  unlawful,  because  neither  after  mature  reflection,  launched  forth  the  fa- 
3  defense  of  religion  (which  was  in  no  wise  mous  formula,  ^^  A  free  church  in  a  free  stated 
■eatened),  nor  the  need  of  propping  a  politi-  He  made  it  the  compass  by  which  to  guide 

power  adverse  to  the  religious  character,  his  policy.t  In  the  memorable  session  of  Par- 
ous to  the  peoples  themselves  over  whom  liaraent  preceding  his  death  he  offered  it  as  a 
lomuiAted,  are  means  that  justify  foreign  in-    

__ ♦  Mandnl'a  Prelectlona,  "The  Life  of  Peoples  In  the  Hu- 

Ifftrteotf,  p«r  Samwer,  **  Nonreaa  recneil,'^  tome  zvi,  manity/^  p.  214. 

l^  p.  541.  t  ''BassegDft  Nadonale/*  of  Florence. 
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guide  to  Lis  successors;  for  himself  it  was  ne-  wise  by  a  European  diplomatic  corps,  which 
oessary  to  provide  by  moral  means  for  the  lib-  persisted  in  seeing  in  it  a  sovereign;  it  was  free 
erty  and  spiritual  independence  of  the  Pope,  and  independent  of  all  human  power.  Hence  it 
It  was  the  duty  of  Italy,  entering  at  whatever  was  required  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  to 
moment  into  Rome,  to  provide  such  guaran-  inscribe,  spontaneously  at  least  in  appearance, 
tees  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  regret  in  the  general  laws  a  recognition  of  the  eove- 
the  disappearance  of  the  temporal  power,  reign  dignity  of  the  Pope,  and  to  confer  on  him 
Hence  arose  the  general  idea  of  guarantees  to  all  the  attributes  of  royalty.  This  first  prio- 
be  accorded  to  the  Pope,  when  the  government  ciple  being  adopted,  it  was  necessary  by  enact- 
of  liberty  should  regulate  the  relations  of  church  ment  to  legalize  its  consequences :  recognize  the 
and  state  upon  the  ruins  of  royal  prerogatives  authority  and  independence  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
and  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  civU  pow-  lege,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  Pope,  could 
er  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  After  a  few  months  provide  a  successor  and  serve  him  as  a  M 
Gavour  died,  and  Ricasoli  succeeded  him.  ^*  The  senate  during  his  life.  It  was  likewise  neoes* 
latter  with  his  friends  desired  in  the  first  place  sary  to  recognize  formally  the  European  dipk)- 
to  make  a  serious  trial  of  the  formula  of  Ga-  matic  corps  accredited  near  the  Holy  See. 
vour,  and  to  conclude  the  religious  question  The  first  part,  or  Title  I,  of  this  law  of  gnir- 
on  such  conditions  that  the  Curia — as  they  be-*  antees,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  manner  of  exe- 
lieved — would  be,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  admit  cution^  was  then,  and  continues,  a  general  in- 
that  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  Italy  was  temal  act,  but  in  ita  practical  application  it  is 
better  than  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Eu-  necessarily  clothed  with  the  complete  chan^ 
rope."  *  But  Ricasoli  fell  in  1862  under  the  ter  of  international  law.  All  that  applies  \o 
furious  blows  of  the  radicals,  and  with  him  the  Pope,  the  Sacred  College,  the  diplomatie 
went  all  projects  relative  to  Rome  and  the  Cu-  corps  resident  near  the  Holy  See,  bears  the 
ria.  In  1866  anew  ministry  was  formed,  and  character  of  relations  with  a  foreigner.  Wheth- 
he  was  again  at  its  head.  He  was  now  con-  er  willingly  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  Italy  has  de- 
vinced  that,  before  taking  a  step,  Italy  should  sired  by  that  law  to  reassure  foreign  powen 
make  known  to  Europe  the  real  position  in  against  the  fear  which  they  had  conceived  lest 
which  she  wished  to  place  the  Pope.  The  situa-  innovations  would  be  brought  in  their  relatioDB 
tion  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  papacy  with  the  Holy  See,  in  consequence  of  the  pre§- 
should  be  regulated  by  a  law  t  promulgated  ence  of  the  Italian  Government  at  Rome.  In 
in  ecclesiastical  right  and  freely  approved  by  reality  they  have  kept  the  right  to  send,  to 
the  Italian  Government.  |  The  retreat  of  the  change,  to  suspend  their  embassadors  near  the 
French  troops  would  be  the  signal  for  the  oc-  Pope,  and  the  embassadors  are  recognized, 
oupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  Government,  treated,  respected,  not  only  in  the  former  pen- 
with  the  assent  or,  at  least,  with  the  tacit  ap-  tifical  state,  but  in  all  the  kingdom,  in  the  same 
probation  of  Europe,  satisfied  beforehand  by  manner  as  the  diplomats  accredited  near  the 
the  law  thenceforth  to  be  called  the  law  of  King.  By  this  law  Italy  has  willed,  likewise, 
guarantees.  The  form  of  a  law  on  the  plan  that  the  chief  of  Catholicity  shall  preserve  bis 
stated  above  was  presented  to  Parliament,  and  former  independence,  remaining  a  stranger  to 
received  with  so  much  opposition  as  to  pro-  thekingdom,  or,  as  one  says,  that  he  should  pre* 
duce  a  ministerial  crisis.  Two  ministers  re-  serve  his  extra-territoriality  in  his  own  palace, 
tired  in  February  and  March,  1867,  and  Rica-  or  without,  even  to  the  frontiers  of  the  coon- 
soli  followed  in  May.  Four  years  later  new  try,  as  if,  although  deprived  of  political  power, 
political  conditions  obliged  the  Government  to  he  remained  tnily  sovereign.  By  this  lav, 
recede,  and  the  project  or  bill  so  sharply  re-  again,  Italy  has  willed  that  the  foreigner  who 
jected  in  1867  was  accepted  in  1871  with  the  ihould  be  called  to  the  cardinalate,  or  to  any  ^ 
addition  of  Title  I.  The  events  of  1870  offered  other  position  of  ecclesiastical  or  pontifical  ad- 
an  easy  occasion  to  the  Italian  Government  to  ministration,  acquires  ipso  facto  all  the  ri|?hw 
occupy  Rome.  It  was  done  on  September  20th.  of  an  Italian  citizen,  so  that  he  cau  be  neither 
The  cabinets  of  Europe  observed  a  mysterious  punished  nor  censured  by  reason  of  his  eie- 
silence.  They  maintained  their  embassadors  cution  of  orders  of  the  Pope  and  in  the  normal 
around  the  Pope,  a  fact  which,  contrary  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  functions.  '*  If  this  is  not 
hopes  of  the  revolutionary  element,  signified  matter  of  international  law,  let  some  one  say 
that  they  considered  him  to  be  a  sovereign,  in  what  international  law  consists."  ♦ 
They  acted  then  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place  Otheb  Cases  of  Intervention. — Let  us  re- 
on  September  20th,  although  the  Pope,  since  turn  to  our  subject.  All  intervention  in  rela- 
that  date,  had  practically  not  been  king.  What,  tion  to  commerce  is  also  asserted  to  be  unlaw- 
then,  should  the  Italian  Government  do,  and  ful,  unless  it  is  based  on  treaties.  So  all  inter- 
especially  its  prime  minister  Sella?  The  pa-  ven  tion  in  civil  wars,  and  in  favor  of  humanity, 
pacy  presented  itself  before  his  face,  surround-  is  condemned.  These  conclude  the  cases  passed 
ed  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  representing  under  consideration.  Without  stopping  to  con- 
Catholicity  whole  and  entire,  surrounded  like-  sider  the  various  conflicts  among  European  na- 

— ' tions  brought  forward  by  this  writer,  in  illos- 

t'udS'^Sbn,"!;^^S;i.^^:'"'  tration  of  the  principles  be  has  endeavored  to 

X  ''lUssegoa  Nuioiuile.''  •  ''  SassegDa  Nadonale.'' 
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establish,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  the  Kenan.  United  States  Senators,  Zebnlon  B. 
following  extract  from  bis  conclading  remarks:  Vance  and  Matthew  W.  Ransom.  Represent- 
"  In  the  first  part  of  our  work  we  have  shown  atives  in  Congress  (elect),  Walter  F.  Pool, 
that  the  principle  of  non-intervention  repre-  First  District ;  James  £.  O^Hara,  Second  Dis- 
seots  the  autonomy  and  liberty  of  nations,  and  trict;  Wharton  J.  Green,  Third  District;  Will- 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  iam  R.  Cox,  Fourth  District ;  Alfred  M.  Scales, 
of  nations.  We  have  seen  that,  whatever  di-  Fifth  District;  Clement  Dowd,  Sixth  District ; 
plomatists  and  statesmen  say  of  it,*  not  with-  Tyre  York,  Seventh  District;  Robert  B.  Vance, 
standing,  it  is  the  absolute  rule  of  right  which  Eigbth  District ;  Risden  T.  Bennett,  State  at 
admits  of  no  exceptions,  save  only  in  the  case  of  large.  The  apportionment  act  of  Congress, 
defending  a  people's  nationality  and  independ-  in  conformity  with  the  census  of  1880,  gave 
ence;  in  which  case  there  is  a  brotherly  sue-  North  Carolina  nine  members  of  the  House  of 
cor,  or  an  anomalous  alliance,  if  one  may  so  Representatives— one  more  than  the  number 
term  it,  rather  than  a  true  intervention.  In  of  her  Representatives  in  the  Forty-seventh 
the  second  part  we  have  examined  into  the  Congress.  As  the  Legislature  was  not  in  ses- 
various  cases  of  intervention  that  have  oc-  sion  to  define  the  limits  of  the  additional  con- 
curred in  modern  times,  condemning  and  jus-  gcessional  district,  and  as  there  was  no  statu- 
tifying  in  conformity  with  these  principles.  tory  provision  for  the  election  of  a  Congressman 

*'  Now  we  must  answer  an  objection  which  by  the  ^^  State  at  large,''  the  question  arose  as 

Datorally  presents  itself  before  us.    It  will  be  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  so  that  the 

■aid,  Where  is  the  worth  of  the  principles  for  State  would  have  the  full  representation  to 

which  you  contend,  since  history  informs  us  which  she  will  be  entitled  in  the  Forty-eighth 

that  they  are  constantly  violated  and  that  in-  Congress.    The  Governor  requested  the  opin- 

ternadonal  law  has  a  purely  moral  value,  it  ion  of  the  Attorney-General,  his  ^^constitu- 

being  deprived  of  the  power  of  compulsion  ?  tional  legal  adviser,"  which  that  officer  gave. 

We  answer  that  the  intrinsic  virtue  of  a  prin-  to  the  effect  that  there  roust  be  ^*  an  express 

ciple  is  not  destroyed  by  the  force  which  op-  warrant  of  authority  to  hold  a  legal  election  " ; 

looses  or  retards  its  practical  application ;  that  that  the  election  law  of  1876-'77  makes  no  pro- 

the  science  of  right  has  performed  the  duties  vision  for  holding  an  election  *^  for  a  member 

of  its  mission  when,  resting  upon  evident  dem-  of  Congress  to  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 

onstrations,  it  declares  successful  injustice  to  State  at  large,"  but  says  that  the  State  shall  be 

be  iniquitous,  and,  holding  it  up  to  the  execra-  divided  into  eight  districts,  designating  the 

tion  of  the  world,  tends  at  least  to  impede  its  counties  embraced  in  each ;  that,  though  the 

propagation  and  lessen  its  mischievous  influ-  power  to  make  or  alter  the  regulations  made 

eoce  on  the  destinies  of  mankind.    There  is  by  the  State  for  holding  elections  of  Senators 

certainly  no  tribunal  superior  to  states,  which  and  ReprescDtatives  is  among  the  powers  dele- 

inight  punish  the  violations  of  the  principles  of  gated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

intemational  law ;  but  we  call  to  mind  as  pro-  ernment,  that  power  was  not  exercised  by  the 

fonndly  true  the  maxim  of  the  German  poet,  apportionment  act,  which  only  says  that,  if  the 

^The  world's  history  is  the  world's  tribunal  1 '  State  be  entitled  to  an  additional  Representa- 

Tes,  history  is  the  people's  tribunal ;  and  it  is  tive,  he  may  be  elected  at  large,  and  if  the 

in  its  immortal  pages  we  see  the  fatal  effects  number  be  decreased,  the  whole  delegation 

produced  by  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  shall  be  elected  at  large,  unless  the  Legi^ature 

lum-intervention ;  the  bloody  wars  of  succes-  has  provided,  or  shall  otherwise  provide,  before 

sion,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  the  ter-  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  next  election  of 

rtfio  republican  wars  and  the  wars  of  Napo-  Representatives;  that  the  apportionment  act 

leon,  the  tragical  end  of  Maximilian,  are  elo-  has  not  undertaken  to  designate  the  "  places  " 

quent  examples  which  show  the  justice  of  the  or  prescribe  the  "manner,"  or  "make"  any 

principle  of  non-intervention,  and  the  perni-  "  reg^ulations "  for  holding  such  election ;  that 

cioos  consequences  produced  by  the  violation  the  State  statute  fails  to  meet  either  oontin- 

of  it.    If  there  is  no  supreme  tribunal,  how-  gency — an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  num- 

©ver,  which  might  enforce  the  observance  of  ber  of  Representatives ;  that  a  change  in  the 

^Is  principle,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  en-  number  necessitates  a  corresponding  change  in 

tightened  policy  to  observe  it  and  to  cause  it  the  election  law,  as  well  in  the  case  of  a  gain 

to  be  observed."  of  one  member  as  if  the  number  had  been  de- 

NORTH    CAROLINA.     State    Officers,  creased,   and  that,  for  a  legat  election,   the 

^0.^  Governor,  Thomas  J.  Jarvis;  Lieuten-  machinery  or  details  must  be  provided  by  the 

tnt-Governor,  James  L.  Robinson ;  Secretary  law  itself,  and  not  supplied  by  mference  or  im- 

^Stiite,  William  L.  Saunders ;  Treasurer,  John  plication.    "  The  fact  that  the  law  authorizes 

IC  Worth ;  Auditor,  William  P.  Roberts ;  Su-  the  election  of  officers  therein  named,  by  gen- 

Perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  0.  eral  vote,  famishes  the  best  reason  that  it  does 

Scarboroogh ;  Attorney  -  General,  Thomas  S.  not  apply  to  officers  not  therein  named."    He 

' — — therefore  recommended  that  an  extra  session 

^Wheaton  and  OaWo,  writers  on  interaationa]  law,  and  of  th  e  Legislature  be  called,  as  any  action  would 

loizot  and  Chateaubriand,  poHticiims,  say  that,  in  this  mat-  u^  u  ni^o-ol  nnlAaa  AiithnriKAH   hv  nnniA  noAitiva 

«r.  principles  of  certainty  can  not  be  set  down,  and  that  aU  ^^      Uiegai  uniess  auinonzeu   Dy  SOme  posiuve 

epMKls  npoD  the  circoinstaaces  of  the  practical  policy.  Statute.        On  the  receipt  01  this  opmion,  the 
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Governor  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Council  of  State,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  by  whose  consent  alone 
he  is  authorized  to  convene  the  Legislature  in 
extra  session,  which  was  as  follows : 

Stats  of  Nobtb  Caxolxma,  Exxourrm  Dbpastmkitt, 

Ralkiob,  March  7,  18s2. 

To  the  Bonorable  the  Council  of  State. 

GsNTLBMEN :  The  auestlon  which  I  submit  to  you 
to-day  is,  **  iShall  the  Legislature  be  convened  in  extra 
session ) ''  Upon  this  question  I  ask  your  advice,  and. 
if  your  advice  be  in  ikvor  of  the  calf,  what  time  will 
you  suggest  as  likely  to  work  the  least  inconvenience 
to  the  members  I 

The  extraordinary  occasion  which,  in  my  opinion, 
makes  an  extra  session  necessary,  is  the  new  appor- 
tionment act  ^ving  North  Carolina  nine  members  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Since  and  before  the  nassage  of  this 
act  I  have  given  the  matter  a  thorough  and  close  in- 
vestigation, and  I  can  find  no  authority  or  machinery 
for  the  election  of  a  member  of  Coogress  by  the  State 
at  large.  But  desiring  to  get  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  this  sul^ect^  I  askea  the  Attorney- General  for 
his  official  opinion^  mtending  to  let  his  decision  of  the 
question  be  my  gmde.  My  letter  to  him  and  his  re- 
plv  are  herewith  submittea. 

My  constitutional  legal  adviser  having  decided  that 
there  is  no  machinery  by  which  a  member  of  Congress 
for  the  State  at  largo  can  be  elected,  there  is  nothing 
else  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  ask  your  consent  and  ad- 
vice to  call  the  Legislature  together  to  provide  the 
necessary  legislation.  However  others  may  feel  and 
act^  I  am  not  willing  that  North  Carolina,  by  any  act  or 
omission' of  mine,  shall  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  her 
representation  and  influence  in  the  nations  L^isla- 
ture,  nor  am  I  willing  to  take  part  in  holding  an  elec- 
tion which  I  am  aovised  by  the  law  officer  of  Uie 
State  is  without  authority  of  law.  I  am,  very  respect- 
Mly,  Your  obedient  servant, 

TuoMAS  J.  Jabvis. 

The  Council  of  State — ^the  Secretary  of  State 
dissenting— decided  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  put  the  State  to  the  heavy  expense  of  an  ex- 
tra session,  and  that  the  election  of  the  ninth 
member  of  Congress  by  the  popular  vote  of 
the  entire  State  would  be  a  legal  election. 
Three  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  concurred  with  the  majority  of 
the  Council  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  the  views  of  the  Grovernor, 
and  the  protest  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
question  is  a  nice  one.  Does  the  act  of  the 
Federal  Congress  which  merely  declares  that 
in  case  a  State  be  entitled  to  an  additional  rep- 
resentative, he  may  be  elected  at  large,  amount 
to  such  a  change  or  alteration  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  State  as  to  the  ^^  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  homing  elections  for  representa- 
tives," as  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  any 
State  law  on  the  subject  ? 

The  political  campaign  of  this  year  was  un- 
usuaUy  animated.  Opposed  to  the  regular 
Democratic  party  were  the  Republicans  and 
"  Liberals,"  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  so- 
called  Independent  Democrats,  who  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  their  party  and  had  co- 
alesced with  the  Republicans  to  defeat  it.  The 
"County  Government "  Bill  and  the  " Prohi- 
bition" Bill,  passed  by  Democratic  Legisla- 


tures, were  the  points  against  which  the  coali- 
tion directed  their  main  attacks.     By  virtue  of 
authority  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  1875 
the  Legislature  of  1877  passed  an  act  providiof 
that  the  county  magistrates  should  henceforth 
be  elected  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  couotr 
commissioners,  who  levy  the  county  taxes  iod 
administer  the  county  affairs  generally,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  instead  of,  as 
theretofore,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  ?&- 
rious  counties.    The  reason  for  this  change  wu 
that  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  the  ne- 
groes, without  property  or  intelligence,  cod- 
trolled  the   elections,   and  were  piling  up  a 
mountain  of  debt  which  threatened  to  crosh 
the  people.    The  western  section,  though  com- 
paratively free  from  this  grievance,  joioed  the 
east  and  passed  the  present  "  county  system," 
as  a  matter  of  financial  salvation.    The  Bepob- 
licans  and  Liberals  charged  that  the  obnoxiou 
law  deprived  the  people  of  the  right  of  local 
self-government,  but   the  popular  voice  was 
outspoken  in  defense  of  the  system  as  a  choice 
of  evils.     The  Prohibition  (of   liquor)  BiD, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  de- 
feated by  a  large  mtgority  a  year  ago,  was 
charged  to   be  a  Democratic  measure,  and, 
though  no  longer  a  living  issue,  was  used,  prob- 
ably, as  a  sample  of  the  evil  designs  of  which 
the  coalition  supposed  the  Democrats  to  be 
capable,  in  order  to  defeat  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nominees.   Of  the  nine  members  of  Coo- 
gress, including  the  member  from  the  Stat«  at 
large,  the  coalition  only  succeeded  in  electing 
two  opponents  of  the  "  Bourbon  "  DemocracT. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  companiti?e 
expenses  of  the  State  government  during  two 
years  of  Republican  administration  and  two 
years  of  Democratic  administration,  which  was 
used  efifectivelyduriug  the  campaign,  reconciled 
a  great  many  voters  to  the  alleged  anti-Repab- 
lican  spirit  of  the  "  county  system  " : 


LegiBlatore 

CoDtiogeucies. . 

Balarios 

Judiciary 

Public  printing, 

Total 


1869. 


1870. 


1880. 


$191,102  $161,481 
76.506:     67.8S4| 
80,62S      87,266 
54,130      58,802 
84.682      84,503 


$17,685 

18,6^ 

20.096 

88.218 

7.901 


$dS7,048,$849,406    $97,597 


The  leading  issues  in  the  congressional  can- 
vass made  by  the  Democratic  party,  were  the 
internal  revenue  taxation  and  the  conduct  of 
the  internal  revenue  officers,  and  the  reckless 
extravagance  and  corruption  of  their  oppo* 
nents. 

Financial  Condition. — The  act  of  Marcb  I, 
1879,  *'to  compromise,  commute,  and  settle 
the  State  debt,"  expired  by  the  prescribed  limi- 
tation of  the  law  on  January  1,  1882.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the 
bonded  debt  therein  recognized,  as  follows : 

Bonds  Issned  prior  to  May  20,  1861,  40  per 
cent  exclasive  of  $100,000  of  old  bonda  sor^ 
rendered  under  a  special  act  bj  the  Albe- 
marle and  Gbeaapeake  Canal  Ciunpanj $51,477,400  00 
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J^«*^J'o"ra^- •••;••.; ;••• v-  IW7,40o  00  He  Fnnd  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 

aoDds  i&sued  since  the  close  of  the  war,  by  aok>«  ion  no    ^^a^  «,v  ««  4^ii^^„ 

•nthority  of  acts  passed  before  the  war.  and  f  254, 189.78,  made  up  as  follOWS : 

SS*?^'tif^^***  "*'  ""^  ^**^  of  Educa-  Accumulated  ftinds  to  pay  interest  on  the  4 

B^ifsu^rndertiiemndW*k;;UofMii,^h     ^'^^^'^^  ^  per  cent  consolidated  J^bt  of  the  State               $224,086  96 

10, 1S66.  and  August  20, 18(Sf  15  per  cent. .       8,888,600  00  ^^a^ftiS^ad                                                           29  460  00 


Total $12,627,045  00 


Amount  applicable  to  general  expenses 642  82 


Bonds  have  been  redeemed  as  follows :  Total $254,189  78 

First  dasa,  as  d^bed  above,  40  per  cent .. .  H244,500  00  jhis  large  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  inter- 

^eeond  cUas,  at  25  per  cent. 2,164,046  00  ./.      j'j        i.*urx».U4.            i     At  f\/\/\ 

rhird  daaaTat  15  per  cent ^412,200  00  ©st  fund  18  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  $1,000,- 

000  of  the  new  4  per  cent  bonds  remain  unia- 

'^'^ • $3,820,745  00  gued  because  the  redemption  of  the  old  bonds 

New  4  per  cent  bonds  have  been  issued  as  under  the  act  of  March  4,  1879,  was  disoon- 

follows:  tinned  on  January  1,  1882,  by  the  expiration 

Por  bonds  at  40  per  cent $1,697,800  00  of  the  time  prescribed  for  the  exchange. 

li""  J^  *i  ?J  P^**  "^"i Im'SL^S  The  revenue  act  of  the  State  authorizes  a 

For  bonds  at  15  per  cent 8bl,b80  00  .            -.             .            xluijjuj         _^i_ 

*^                                      . tax  of  SIX  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth 

Total $2,600,64125  of  property,  for  the  general  fund  for  the  sup- 
In  this  amount  are  included  certificates  is-  port  of  the  State  government ;  a  tax  of  eleven 
sued  in  exchange  for  fractional  sums  less  than  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  property,  for 
J50,  still  outstanding,  and  receivable  for  new  the  support  and  completion  of  the  asylums  for 
bonds,  in  amounts  of  $50,  $100,  $600,  and  the  insane;  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred 
(1.000.  dollars  of  property  for  the  support  of  convicts 
The  old  bonds  yet  outstanding  and  fundable  ond  construction  of  the  penitentiary,  and  a  tax 
under  the  act  are—  of  six  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  property 

Redeemable  at  40  per  cent $1,282,900  00  ^^  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt, 

Redeemable  at  25  per  cent i,097,04K)  00  making  a  total  tax  of  tweuty-eight  ceuts  per 

Kedeeniabie  at  15  per  cent 1,476.400  00  hundred  dollars  ou  the  asse8.sed  value  of  prop- 
Total $8,806,800  00  erty,  the  aggregate  value  of  which,  as  shown 

Should  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  session  ^  *^^  [^P^^J't  <>/^^Jj^  State  Auditor  published 

in  1883,  extend  the  compromise  act  of  March  November  30  1882,  amounts  to  $167,788,689. 

1, 1879,  the  actual  and  prospective  debt  of  the  ^i'?^^^^*"^Hl>o?'foof  ^^^?oo!*^^  ^"^^  ^""^^ 

State  will  be:  of  the  years  1888,  1884,  and  1885,  are: 

Ajttaai  debt  bearing  4  per  cent  interest $2,600,641  25  General  Assembly,  sessions  1888  and  1885,  mlle- 

l*TOepectire  debt  bearing  4  per  cent  interest..         9SS.870  00         age  and  per  diem,  each. $55,000  00 

Actual  debt  bearing  6  per  cent  interest 1,720,000  00     Executive  Department 21,500  00 

ProspecUre  debt  bearing  «  P«r  oentinterost  Judiciary 87,000  00 

(old  bonds  now  being  renewed ) 1,075,000  00  General  expenses,  including  prinUng,  contingen- 

cies,  ete 50,000  00 

Total $6,884,51125     Penitentiary 75,000  00 

^  University  of  North  Carolina 12,600  00 

The  receipts  of  the  "  Public  Fund,"  which     Oxford  Orphan  Asylum 6,000  00 

U  charged  with  all  moneys  derived  from  taxa-  fnSfer  Dea'n  bumb^^                             slm  15 

Qon  and   other    ordinary  sources   of  revenue,  BupportandoompleUonof  insane  Asylums.....    140,000  00 

•nd  credited  with  all  disbursements  of  what-  ^^^^                                                 $440000  00 

©ver  character,  not  connected  with  the  Educa-  interest  on  outstanding  4  per  cent  iwnd8...V.'.^     104^000  00 

tional  Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Sep-  —     — 

timber  80,    1882,  amounted  to  $755,881.44.  ^^^ $544,000  00 

From  these  are  to  be  deducted  $42,000,  tax  on  As  is  the  case  in  many  other  Southern  States, 

fertilizers,  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property  for 

theDepartmentof  Agriculture;  $59,500 interest  taxation  in  North  Carolina  are  far  below  tbe 

on  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Western  North  Gar-  cash  value,  and  very  unequal  in  the  various 

olina  Railroad ;  and  $29,460  paid  by  the  re-  counties.     The  limit  of  taxation  fixed  by  the 

ceiver  of  the  dividends  accruing  to  the  State  Constitution  is  66|  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of 

from  stock  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  property.    Of  this,  as  already  stated,  28  cents 

applicable  to  payment  of  interest,  October  1,  are  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 

1882,  on  new  *'  construction  "  bonds,  making  a  ment,  and  the  remaining  88f  are  needed  to  pay 

total  of  $130,960,  and  which,  being  deducted  the  expenses  of  the  counties.    If  the  property 

ftx)m  $755,881.44,  leaves  $624,921.44  available  throughout  the  State  were  equitably  and  uni- 

i^venue.    The  total  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  formly  assessed,  it  is  generally  believed  the 

year  amount  to  $029,112.37.    Deducting  from  aggregate  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 

this  amount  $43,500  on  account  of  Agricul-  erty  in  the  State  would  be  fully  $300,000,000, 

tnral  Department,  and  not  properly  a  part  of  which  would  eitber  allow  a  large  reduction  of 

the  general  fund,  and  $58,555  paid  as  interest  the  rate  of  taxation,  or  furnish  a  surplus  which 

On  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Western  North  could  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and 

Carolina    Railroad,  the  expenses  legitimately  thus  largely  increase  the  number  and  efficiency 

fbar^eable  to  the  fiscal  year  amount  to  $627,-  of  the  public  schools.     It  is  estimated  that 

57.37.     The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Pub-  there  are  490,000  educable  *  children  in  the 
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State,  and  the  amonnt  raised  by  State  taxes  State  iNSTiTunoirs. — The  catalogue  o 

for  education  has  never  exceeded  $500,000.  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chape 

A  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  shows  199  students  in  attendance  durin 

made,  and  is  now  being  executed,  of  the  ques-  collegiate  year,  of  whom  eight  were  i 

tion  so  long  in  dispute  between  the  State  and  a  post-graduate  course.    In  addition  t 

the  bondholders  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail-  regular  courses  of  study,  a  *'  teacher's  c« 

road.    The  State  is  the  owner  of  $8,000,000  of  two  years  was  established  during  the 

of  stock   in  that  road ;  private  stockholders  which  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  1 

own  $1,000,000.    To  pay  for  this  stock  the  come  competent  teachers  either  in  put 

State  issued  her  bonds  in  1853-'64-'66,  to  run  private  schools.     It   would   be   very  y 

for  thirty  years,  at  6  per  cent,  and  to  secure  other  colleges    at   the   South   would 

their  payment  pledged  the  dividends  accruing  this   good  example,  for  nothing  —  not 

on  her  stock  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  want  of  money — retards  public  educat 

and  the  stock  itself  for  the  payment  of  the  the  Southern  States  so  much  as  the  w 

principal.     In  1866  $205,000  of  these  bonds  properly  qualified  teachers.     The  univei 

were  taken  up,  leaving  outstanding  $2,795,-  growing  in  numbers  and  usefulness,  and  r 

000.     The  road  was  leased  to  the  Richmond  recovering  from  the  severe  shocks  it  sus 

and  Danville  Railroad  in  1871,  for  6^  per  cent  from  the  war,  and  the  misrule  of  several 

on  the  capital  stock ;  and  soon  after  a  suit,  after  the  war  had  closed.    The  instituti 

known  as  the  Swasey  suit,  was  commenced  in  ceived  during  the  past  year  $12,000  frc 

the  Federal  Court  to  subject  the  rental  arising  State.     The  completion  •of  the  railroi 

from  the  lease  to  the  payment  of  the  interebt  tween  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh,  whicl 

on  the  bonds.    A  receiver  was  appointed,  who  place  in  May,  was  enthusiastically  cele 

has  found  the  dividends  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.    Da 

the  interest.     Under  an  act  of.  the  Legislature  College,  under  Presbyterian,  and  Trinit 

of  1879,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  that  lege,  under  Methodist,  control,  though  p 

part  of  the  State  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  the  ized  by  all  religious  denominations,  have 

N^orth  Carolina  Railroad,  three  commissioners  well  attended,  and  have  done  good  work 

were  appointed  to  make  the  settlement.   After  higher  education  of  the  people.     The  lat 

many  aelays  from  various  causes,  a  plan  of  ad-  stitution  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the 

i'ustment  was  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  bond-  on  November  7th,  of  Dr.  Braxton  C 

lolders  representing  $2,000,000,  and  by  the  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  college.   The  oth( 

commissioners,  by  which  the  old  bonds  are  to  leges,  academies,   and  high-schools  thi 

be  exchanged  for  new  bonds  of  equal  amount,  out  the  State  are  all  said  to  be  in  a  pros] 

with  interest  payable  semi-annually  at  the  rate  condition.     There  are   817  churches  i 

of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  the  surplus  of  the  State,   of  the  estimated   aggregate  val 

dividends  on  the  stock  owned  by  the  State,  af-  $789,025.     During  the  year  $84,402  hav< 

ter  paying  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds,  to  be  expended  for  building  and  repairing  cLu 

used  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  inter-  The  Common  Schools.  —  The  school 

est  on  such  of  the  old  bonds  as  have  not  been  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Genen 

presented  and  proved  in  the  Federal  Court,  seinbly  in  1881,  has  been  found  to  woi 

and  then  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  mirably.    The  means  requisite  to  carry  i 

principal  of  the  new  bonds.    Up  to  December  so  as  to  fulfill  the  design  of  its  framers,  cf 

81,  1882,  the  Treasurer  had  issued,  under  this  be  supplied  by  the  State  under  the  ei 

agreement,  $1,720,000  new  bonds.    It  is  ex-  Constitution,  which  limits  the  authority  < 

pected    that    the   remaining  outstanding  old  Legislature  to  levy  taxes  to  $2  on  the  po 

bonds  will  be  exchanged  during  the  next  year,  66f  cents  on  the  $100  worth   of  pro 

and  thus  a  valuable  property  will  be  saved  to  When  the  expenses  of  the  State  and  o 

the  State,  without  imposing  any  additional  tax  governments  are  paid,  the  ^um  left  to  I 

on  the  people.     By  this  settlement  the  bond-  propriated  to  the  support  of  the  public  sc 

holders  ^^  rebate  to  the  State  $240  of  interest  is  small,  as  compared  with  what  is  neede( 

on  each  bond  delivered  for  renewal."  which  the  people  seem  to  be  ready  to  coi 

It  is  feared  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  ute.    The  State  Board  of  Education  mat 

the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  the  payment  of  rangements  early  in  the  year  for  opening 

the  $22,000,00J)  "  special-tax "  bonds,  fraudu-  normal  schools  for  whites,  and  later  i 

lently  issued  by  the  "  carpet-bag  "  government  equal  number  for  colored  pupils.   These  sc 

in  1868  and  1869,  and  since  repudiated  by  the  have  been  well  attended,  and  promise  t 

laws  and  Constitution  of  the  State.    The  hold-  much  good. 

ers  of  these  bonds,  unable  to  surmount  the  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dmnh 

constitutional  provision  that  a  State  can  not  Blind,  according  to  the  report  for  the 

be  sued  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  propose  years  •  ending  December    81,    1882,  pro 

to  transfer,  or  have  already  transferred,  their  during  those  years  for  106  deaf  and  duml 

claim  to  the  State  of  New  York,   who  may  91  blind  inmates,  who  have  been  judici 

bring  suit,   it  is  supposed,   in  the  Supreme  instructed  in  several  useful  handicrafts, 

Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Legislature  of  8ho^tn   by  the  satisfactory  operation  c 

New  York  having  passed  a  law  to  that  effect,  shoe,  broom,  and  mattress  shops  in  th 
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il  department  of  the  institatioD.  There  ing  is  finished  to  the  top  of  Balsam  Moun- 
parate  department  for  colored  people  tain,  and  the  work  between  that  point  and  the 
daring  the  two  years,  88  deaf  and  daiub  Co  wee  Tunnel,  sixteen  miles  farther,  is  progress- 
blind  pupils  have  been  received  and  ing.  The  tunnel  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
This,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  first  insti-  Tuckaseegee  River,  and  takes  the  road  through 
of  the  kind  at  the  South  to  make  pro-  Cowee  Mountain,  and  then  down  the  Tucka- 
br  colored  pupils.  seegee  to  Charleston,  Swain  County,  crossing 
PENriENTiABT. — On  the  large  buildings  the  Tennessee  River  near  the  mouth  of  the 
onstrnction  for  several  years,  and  which  Nautehala,  thence  along  that  stream  to  Red 
>st  a  large  sum  of  money,  satisfactory  Marble  Gap,  and,  cutting  through  the  moun- 
3  toward  completion  was  made  during  tains  and  striking  the  head-waters  of  Valley 
ir.  The  main  prison  was  sufficiently  River,  runs  down  that  water-course  to  Murphy. 
)d  in  December  to  allow  of  the  transfer  The  engineering  difficulties  in  cutting  through 
onvicts  heretofore  confined  in  old,  tem-  Balsam,  Cowee,  and  Nautehala  ranges  are  very 
buildings,  to  the  new,  well- ventilated  great,  rendering  progress  at  these  points  appar- 
)11- heated  cells;   $110,000  have  been  ently  slow. 

^  upon  this  institution  during  the  The  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  provid- 
3al  year.  The  total  cost  is  upward  of  ing  for  the  sale  of  the  Staters  interest  in  the 
)00.  As  far  as  possible  the  convicts  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad  failed 
ie  to  earn  their  support,  and  thus  relieve  to  be  carried  out  because  conditions  were  at- 
;-payer,  by  employing  them  wherever  tached  to  it  with  which  the  purchasers  refused 
kble  on  the  public  works.  The  old  and  to  comply.  The  State  owns  $555,000  worth 
t  and  female  convicts  work  on  a  farm  of  the  stock.  The  grading  is  almost  completed 
ileigh,  and  their  work  has  proved  to  be  to  Walnut  Cove,  the  work  being  done  by  con- 
tely  profitable.  On  November  1st  there  vict-labor.  The  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
•6  convicts  in  the  State ;  of  these,  137  Railroad  from  Beaufort  to  Goldsboro,  ninety- 
hite  and  859  colored.  five  miles,  was  leased  last  year  for  thirty  years  to 
Asylums  fob  the  Insanb. — If  the  ne-  the  Midland  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company 
appropriations  be  made  to  complete  the  for  $40,000  per  annum,  on  condition  that  the 
^  now  in  process  of  construction  for  lessees  should  build  a  road  from  Goldsboro  to 
>mmodation  of  the  insane,  no  State  will  Salisbury.  Having  only  built  twenty-two  out 
ovided  more  liberally  than  North  Caro-  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  road,  and 
the  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class,  suspended  further  work,  the  Atlantic  Company 
the  large  asylum  near  Raleigh,  con-  have  declared  the  lease  forfeited,  and  have  taken 
on  November  1st  265  patients — 140  steps  to  recover  possession.  The  State  has  a 
ad  125  females — the  Western  Asylum  at  nominal  interest  in  the  Atlantic  road  to  the 
ton  is  now  partially  completed,  and  will  amount  of  $1,266,000.  This  stock  is  worth 
y  to  receive  patients  early  in  the  next  less  than  ten  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  subject  to 
id  an  asylum  for  insane  colored  people  a  lien  amounting  to  $248,000,  with  accrued  in- 
^  already  built  at  Goldsboro,  now  con-  terest  since  August,  1868.  It  is  proposed  that 
over  100  patients.  So  much  has  in>  the  next  Legislature  shall  authorize  the  State 
ncreased  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  to  surrender  her  interest  to  the  Midland  or  any 
,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  these  other  company,  on  condition  that  the  rood 
istitutions  will  be  adequate  to  treat  the  from  Goldsboro  to  Salisbury  or  Charlotte  be 
of  insane  in  the  State.  There  were  over  completed  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  There  is 
unatics  on  November  1st,  cared  for  in  a  strong  party  in  the  State  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
ous  counties.  During  the  year  the  State  tion  of  a  Railroad  Commission,  and  when  the 
ended  $168,000  on  these  asylums.  The  Legislature  meets  in  January  a  bill  for  that 
Orphan  Asylum  has  sheltered,  fed,  purpose  will  be  introduced  and,  it  is  believed, 
,  and  educated  during  the  year  145  or-  will  be  adopted.  The  suits  brought  by  the 
lldren,  at  a  cost  of  $14,032.66,  to  which  State  Treasurer  against  the  Wilmington  and 
te  contributed  $5,000.  The  institution  Weldon,  Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  Raleigh  and 
r  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Gaston  and  Petersburg  Railroad  Companies,  to 
mage  and  control  it,  and  contribute  lib-  recover  taxes  levied  by  the  Legislature,  have 
o  its  support.  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  State.  The  ques- 
BOAD9. — The  completion  in  May  of  the  tion  involved  was  whether  tlfe  provisions  of 
i  iTom  Wolf  Creek  to  Paint  Rock,  makes  the  charters  of  the  defendant  companies  ex- 
nection  continuous  between  the  North  empting  them  from  taxation,  protected  them 
a  system  of  railroads  and  the  East  from  the  taxes  levied  by  the  General  Assem- 
jee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  trunk  line,  biy  in  the  acts  of  1877  and  1881.  Their  char- 
anch  just  finished  crosses  the  French  ters  exempted  their  property  from  taxation, 
it  two  places — handsome  iron  bridges,  but  the  taxes  in  question  w6re  levied  on  their 
5t  apart,  spanning  the  river  at  both  franchise^  not  upon  the  corporate  property. 
The  masonry-work  of  these  bridges  The  Raleigh  and  Seaboard  Railroad  has  been 
black  granite.  The  road  from  Ashe-  completed  this  year  from  Williamston  to  Tar- 
Pigeon  River  is  completed.    The  grad-  boro,  and  the  work  between  the  latter  point 
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and  Raleigh  is  in  progress.    The  railroad  from  heen  in  the  main  a  prosperous  one.    Tbc 

Halifax  to   Scotland  Neck,  twenty  miles  in  lie  health  has  been  generaJly  good.    Id 

length,  was  finished  in  April,  opening  a  fine  rial  progress,  railroad  construction,  minin 

section  of  the  State.  agriculture,   the    State    has  made  a  b 

The  commemorative  celebration  of  the  Meek-  though  not  rapid  advance.    The  educi 

lenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  took  place  system  has  widened  its  sphere  of  efScien< 

at  Charlotte,  on  May  20th.    The  streets  were  has  gained  in  popular  favor.     The  fii 

fairly  decked  with  flags  and  banners,  filled  with  condition  is  sounder  and  more  bopefo 

citizen  soldiers  in  bright  uniforms,  and  at  least  it  has  been  for  years,  because  directed  ai 

20,000  people  from  the  surrounding  country,  trolled  by  honesty,  good  faith,  and  econ 

Governor  Jarvis  and  his  staff,  Senators  Vance,  those  who  receive  and  paj  out  the  \ 

Ransom,  Wade  Hampton,  and  Bayard  were  money.    The  cotton-crop  is  undoubtedl; 

present.    The  Mecklenburg  Declaration   was  The  price  is  low,  and  the  expense  of  mi 

read  by  Senator  Ransom,  and  Senator  Vance  was  heavy.    The  uncertainty  as  to  wh 

introduced  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  Thomas  gress  will  do  as  to  the  tobacco-tax,  ha 

F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware.    The  address  was  en-  ganized  the  tobacco- trade,  but  when  tb 

thusiastially  received,  especially  the  sentiments  tion  is  once  settled,  either  one  way  or  th 

contained  in  the  following  extract :  it  is  hoped  that  the  industry  will  reviv< 

I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  you,  gentlemen,  and  ^^^^  planted   in  cotton   is   becoming 

not  upon  you  onhr  but  upon  our  feQow-oountrymen  every  year,  and  the  improved  culture 

every  where,  the  fatal  fallacy  and  mischief  that  imder-  nually  increasing  the  yield  per  acre.     ] 

lies  and  inheres  to  every  proposition  to  use  the  money  coming,  however,  a  serious  question  i 

of  the  people-drawn  from  them  by  tajsation,  the  ,,1^^  cents  per  pound  will  cover  the 

powers  of  theur  government,  the  force  of  theu"  ffovem-  ^     J         p-^     pv»***             ^   ^^  ,  .        . 

ment,  under  an|  name  or  pretext-for  any  other  than  cost  ot   production,  Without  taking  ii 

really  public  obiects  and  ends.    I  include  the  mainte-  account  any  allowance  for  interest  on 

nance  of  public  nonor,  dignity,  and  credit,  the  protec-  vestment.     The  Geological  Museum,  i 

tion  of  Americau  citizenship  everywhere,  among  the  established  and  arranged  in  the  buildin 

mar.  nniAotA  frtr  r.hA  AvamioA  nt    trnvA'mmont'al    TvnnraKa  •       ^    .         .     P. 
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and  happiness  of  the  50,000,000  men^*^  women,  and  of  the  *' Old  North  State."   The  exhibit 

children  of  the  country,  whether  by  laymg  taxes  upon  ores  from  fifteen  counties  is  large  in 

them  which  are  not  needed  for  the  support  of  tfieir  ^^  vanetv.    Handsome  specimens  of  c 

government,  or  paymg  bounties  and  subsidies   to  »   v.  , .        «^  «7v    «    y^^      ^uo  ^/  g 

maintain  Hues  of  private  business  which  are  too  un-  I,®^^    copper,  and  plumbago   are   to  b 

skillfully  or  unpiofltably  conducted  otherwise  to  bus-  The   display   of   white  and   colored  i 

tain  themselves,  or  promising  the  presence  of  our  both  rough   ai»d  polished,  of  which  t 

flcete  or  armi^,  or  risking  the  issue  of  p^  or  war,  p]y  ig  gaiJ  to  be  inexhaustible,  is  verv 

or  shedding  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  m  Ii.'Ia        c»x«^;«,^«fl  r>**  i-A^Kn^    »«;,.»    1 

aid  of  schemes  of  private  greed  or  personal  ambition  ^^^^:      Specimens  ot  kaolme,  mica,  a 

undertheguiseof  claims  foreign  or  domestic.  marl,   talc,   granite,   and    sandstone  a 

shown.    ITie  exhibit  of  woods  is  rem 

The  fisheries  of  North  Carolina  constitute  fine,  comprising  112  difl^erent  varietie 

a  large   and  valuable  industry.     Upward  of  manufacturing    enterprises,    the    nun: 

5,000  persons,   100   vessels,   and   8,000  boats  which  is  increasing  largely  from  year  t 

are  employed  in  the  busineHs.    The  average  an-  are  prosperous  and  remunerative.    The 

nual  product  is  upward  of  80,000,000  pounds  are  more  industrious  and  progressive, 

of  fish,  worth  between  $800,000  and  $900,-  Carolina  used  to  be  called  *'the  tur 

000.     The  catch  of  the  **alewife"  is  larger  State,"  and  later  **the  peanut  State." 

in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina  than  in  those  she  is  known  for  her  cotton,  rice,  grain, 

of  any  other  State,  being  a  little  under  16,-  minerals,   tobacco,   and  manufactured 

000,000  pounds  annually.     The   shad-fisher-  and  her  intellectual  progress  keeps  pa 

ies  yield  aboat  4,000,000  pounds,  and,  being  her  material  growth.   There  are,  it  is  re 

marketed  earlier,  are  worth  more  than  those  8,802  factories  in  the  State,  worth  $13,C 

caught  elsewhere.     The  mullet-fisheries   are  employing  18,109  hands,  who  are  paid  | 

i»econd  only  to  those  of  the  Florida  coast.     Of  758  in  wages,  and  who  work  up  materiali 

terrapins  upward  of  40,000  are  caught  annn-  $13,090,937,  and  produce  goods  wortl 

ally,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $11,000.    Owing  095,037.    The  manufacture  of  pine-w< 

to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  opera-  (an  industry  confined  exclusively  to  W 

tions  of  the  fish-hatching  commission,  this  in-  ton)  has  grown  largely  in  proportions  a 

dostry  may  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly  in  portance.    Th e  oil  is  distilled  from  **  fat 

extent  and  value.  or  **  lightwood  "  at  the  rate  of  eighty 

Banks. — There  are  fifteen  national  banks  in  of  oil  to  one  cord  of  the  wood.    Its  chie 

the  State,  with  a  present  capital  of  $2,501,-  for  the  preservation  of  wood,  e8pe,cially 

000,  and  a  surplus  fund  of  $474,956.    The  in-  timbers  of  ships  and  boats.     It  is  becon 

dividual  deposits  at  the  last  statement. amount-  article  almost  of  as  much  importance  as 

ed  to  $2,889,789,  and  other  deposits  to  $190,-  turpentine.     The  receipts  of  produce 

840;  the  loans  and  discounts  to  $4,738,012.  port  of  Wilmington,  for  the  year  endi 

A  Genbbal  Review. — The  year  1882  has  cember  81st,  were:     Cotton,  128,572 
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f  tarpentine,  88,669  casks;  rosin,  476,-    tine,  72,070  barrels.    The  exports  for  the  same 
'els ;  tar,  72,654  barrels ;  omde  tarpen-    time  were : 


EXPORTS. 


LambOT. 

Spirits  of 
taJpoitlB*. 

Boda. 

Tar. 

Cnid* 

torpenttne. 

Cotton. 

FMt. 

81,217,061 
9,074,085 

Cadu. 

84,620 

58,276 

Barrdi. 

105,414 

88^,904 

BaireU. 
^^98S 
1^607 

Bamli. 

2,179 

180 

Bale*. 

72,624 

67,708 

40,291,146 

87,896 

444,818 

71,4« 

2,809 

140,882 

PMomta. 


Biuhali. 

58,885 


68,885 


g  the  articles  of  export  from  Wilming- 
imount  of  peannts  is  worthy  of  notice, 
cached  58,885  bushels.  The  estimated 
the  exports  is  $10,000,000.  A  com  pari- 
e  American  tonnage  of  steamships  and 
essels  shows  how  rapidly  the  coasting 
tation  has  been  absorbed  by  steamers, 
lageof  Wiimingtonfor  1882  isasfollows: 


No. 

American. 

No, 

152 
48 
11 

206 

Foreign. 

73 

10 

11 

198 

Tom. 

Steamships....    78,591 

Barks 8,589 

Brigs 2,928 

Schooners 51,881 

Tons. 

Barks. 58,S90 

Brigs 11,426 

Schooners 1,048 

Vessels 71,864 

297 

Vessels. 181,484 

o 


JARIES,  AMERICAN.  Allejt,  Pro- 
iLLiAM  A.,  born  March  27,  1808  ;  died 
59,  1882.  After  graduating  from  Bow- 
lege  in  1833,  he  was  called  to  teach 
i  Greek  in  the  Methodist  Seminary  at 
[a,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there  about  two 
len  he  took  charge  of  the  High  School 
3ta,  Me.  In  1836  he  went  to  Carlisle, 
re  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philos- 
l  Chemistry  in  Dickinson  College,  and 
'  years  assumed  that  also  of  English 
'6  and  Philosophy.  He  remained  there 
lirteen  years.  In  January,  1850,  he 
Dinted  President  of  Girard  College  in 
>hia,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
lis  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mt  in  retirement,  and  as  President  of 
sylvania  Agricultural  College.  He  was 
of  considerable  thought,  and  the  long 
>rtant  office  he  held  at  Girard  College 
to  his  great  abilities  as  an  instructor. 
e  time  was  President  of  the  American 
ciety ;  this,  however,  did  not  interfere 
college  duties.  His  health  had  been 
;  for  some  years,  and  for  several 
>efore  his  death  he  was  incapacitated 
e  duty. 

:ax,  Lyman,  D.  D.,  born  June  14,  1796, 

lefield,  Mass.;   died  March  16,  1882, 

Q,  Pa.    President  Coleman  graduated 

College  in  1817;   he  then  held  for 

ars  the  post  of  principal  in  the  Latin 

r  School  at  Hartford,  and  was  at  the 

m  of  that  time  made  a  tutor  in  Yale 

having  among  his  pupils  many  who 

sntly  became  eminent.    Mr.  Coleman 

heology,  and  for  seven  years  was  pas- 

e  Belchertown  (Mass.)  Congregational 

After  a  year  or  two  spent  in  foreign 

ud  study  in  Germany,  he  devoted  hira- 

eaching,  and  was  for  five  years  Prin- 

the  Burr  Seminary  in  Vermont,  and 

i  the  post  of  Principal  of  the  English 


Department  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover. 
Next,  he  was  Professor  of  German  in  Prince- 
ton College  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
S.  T.  D. ;  then  he  became  Professor  of  I^tin  in 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  .occupied 
the  position  for  twenty  years.  Mr,  Coleman 
was  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  wide  culture, 
and  few  surpassed  him  in  teaching.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church  "  (1841),  "Ancient  Christianity"  (1852), 
"  Historical  Text-Book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical 
Geography  "  (1854),  "  Prelacy  and  Ritualism  " 
(1869),  and  other  works.  In  all  these  books 
is  the  print  of  conscientious  and  laborious  re- 
search ;  their  style  is  easy,  and  to  the  Biblical 
student  they  are  of  much  value,  and  are  still 
used  as  text-books.  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  presented  to  the  pastor  of  the  Bel- 
chertown (Mass.)  Congregational  Church  a 
valuable  Hebrew  concordance  compiled  by 
himself;  accompanying  the  book  was  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  his  first  and  only  parish  : 
"  Pity  me,  O  my  people  I  for  the  hand  of  God 
hath  touched  me."  He  had  been  stricken  with 
paralysis  not  long  before. 

Crosman,  George  H.,  born  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  in  1798 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  28, 
1882.  In  September,  1819,  he  entered  West 
Point,  and  graduated  in  1823.  He  served  as 
brevet  second-lieutenant  of  the  Third  Infantry, 
and  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  position  of 
full  second-lieutenant,  Second  Infantry.  In  1828 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  first-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  in  October, 
1830,  was  made  quartermaster.  During  the 
period  of  the  "  Black  Hawk  "  War  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  hazardous  and  hard  duty  of  quar- 
termaster in  the  Indian  cotmtry,  and  in  1837 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  captain  in  the 
same  regiment.  He  was  also  again  made  quar- 
termaster, and  placed  on  staff  duty.  During 
the  Mexican  War  he  was  in  active  service  in 
Texas,  and  at  the  storming  of  Palo  Alto  took 
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a  conspicuous  part.  For  service  of  meritorious  Mr.  Dennison  was  an  original  Whig;  throogb* 

character  in  this  tight  he  was  brevetted  mi\jor.  out  the  existence  of  that  party  orgaimatioD  be 

In  185G  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  quarter-  was  a  firm,  consistent,   and  ze^ously  active 

master^s  department  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  member  of  it.    In  1847  he  was  electdtoa 

that  year  was  brevetted  a  lieutenant-colonel,  term  of  two  years  in  the  Ohio  Sesate;  he  next 

In  1860  he  was  sent  to  Utah,  but  returned  to  served  as  President  of  the  Columbus  and  lenii 

Philadelphia  in   1861.     In  1863  he  was  pro-  Railroad,  until  1859,  when  he  was  chosen  b; 

mo  ted  to  colonel,  and  made  depot  quartermas-  the  Republican  party  Governor  of  the  State. 

ter,  and  in  1865  was  given  the  highly  compli-  He  was  inaugurated  January  9, 1860,  and  df- 

mentary  position  of  brevet  brigadier  and  m^or-  livered  his  first  message  to  the  Fifty-fonrtb 

general  United  Estates  Army,  for  **  faithful  and  General  Assembly,  January  7,  1861.   In  April 

meritorious    service   during  the    civil   war.^'  of  the  same  year,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Lejns-|»^ 

General  Crosman  was  retired  trom  the  army  lature  of  Ohio  voted  $3,000,000  to  "proUtt 

in  1866,  being  over  sixty -two  years  of  age,  but  the  State  from  invasion  and  insurrection,'^  ani 

was  on  duty  again  in  Philadelphia  as  Chief  conferred  additional  power  on  the  Execoti^i 

Quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  to  raise  troops,  etc.    Li  response  to  the  Pres- 

For  some  years  past  he  had  been  living  in  re-  dent's  call  for  11,000  troops,  Governor  DeF 

tirement  nison  offered  80,000  men,  and  sent  agents  t» 

Defrees,  John  D.,  bom  at  Sparta,  White  Washington  to  urge  their  acceptance,  and  tin 
County,  Tenn.,  November  8,    1811;  diM   at  adoption  of  a  vigorous  policy  in  conductingtbi 
Berkeley  Springs,  West  Va.,  October  19, 1882.  war.    He  took  possession  of  the  telegraph lin* 
In  1818  Mr.  Defrees  was  apprenticed  by  his  and  railroads  in  the  name  of  the  State,  aw 
father  to  a  printer  in  Ohio,  in  connection  with  exercised  much  authority  not  conferred  byUt« 
which  pursuit  he  studied  law.     llis  first  vote  He  seized  money  in  transitu  from  Waahingtot' 
was  given  to  Henry  Clay  for  President.    In  to  the  State  Auditor,  and  turned  it  over  to  th* 
1836  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Su-  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State,  to  clothe 
preroe  Court  of  Indiana,  having  removed  to  and  equip  the  soldiers.     Governor  DeDni£Oi| 
that  State  a  few  years  previous,  and  in  con-  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
junction  with  his  brother  established  a  weekly  Convention  in  1864,  and  was  elected  chalmait 
newspaper.   Mr.  Defrees  soon  evinced  political  of  that  body.    A  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Lin- 
shrewdness,  and  was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  coin,  and  an  ardent  anti-slavery  advocate,  be 
where  he  distinguished  himself  sufficiently  to  was  made  Postmaster-General  on  the  retire- 
be  several  times  returned.  In  1844  he  resigned  ment  of  Montgomery  Blair  frnm  the  Cabinet, 
his  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  bought  ^^  llie  and  he  retained  the  post  until  President  Jobn- 
Indiana  State  Journal,"  a  weekly  paper,  pub-  son  declared  his  "  policy  " ;  then  he  resigned  al 
lished  at  Indianapolis.    He  located  at  the  capi-  once,  and  retired  into  private  life  at  Columbos. 
tal  of  the  State,  and  made  his  paper  a  daily,  He  was  a  candidate  for  Senator  when  General 
which  he  edited  for  a  number  of  years.    After  Garfield  was  chosen  in  1880. 
the  Whig  party  declined,  and  the  Republican        Dinsmore,  Samuel  P.,  bom  in  Bristol,  He.; 
party  was  organized,  he  associated  his  interest  died  in  New  York  city,  March  22,  1882.    Mr. 
with  the  new  party,  and  in  1856  became  the  Dinsmore  graduated  at  Bo  wdoin  College  in  1844. 
first  Republican  State  Chairman,  which  posi-  After  that  he  studied  law  in  Bangor,  and  waa 
tion  he  occupied  until  1860.    Mr.  Defrees  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city.    Shortly  aft<?r- 
intimate  with  many  of  the  leading  politicians  ward  he  became  editor  of  the  Bangor  ^'  He^ 
of  that  period,  among  whom  were  Clay,  Crit-  cury,"  and  while  holding  that  position  had  cod- 
tenden,  Webster,  and  Corwin.   He  was  regarded  siderable  infiuence  in  local  politics.    He  took 
as  a  very  adroit  politician,  and  was  valuable  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  for  Fremont,  t 
to  his  party.    President  Lincoln  appointed  him  candidate  for  President.    Early  in  life  he  waa 
to  the  office  of  Government  Printer,  which  a  contributor  to  current  literature,  as  well  aa 
he  filled  for  many  years.  during  the  period  of  his  editorial  labors,  hav- 

Dentjison,    William,   bom    in    Cincinnati,  ing  written  for  "The  North  American  Review," 

O.,  November  9,  1816  ;  died  at  Columbus,  O.,  "The  Republican  Court "  of  Washington,  and 

June  15,  1882.    His  father,  a  well-known  and  other  publications.     He  came  to  New  York  to 

Erosperous  business-man,  took  great  pride  in  practice  law  in  1867,  then  was  appointed  to  a 

is  son  William,  and  gave  him  a  classical  edu-  position  in  the  War  Department  by  President 

cation.     In  preparation  for  college  he  had  the  Lincoln;  subsequently  he  held  for  a  short  time 

benefit  of  the  best  schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  post  of  financial  editor  of  the  *'  ETening 

in  1831   ho  entered  as  freshman  the  Miami  Post."    Mr.  Dinsmore  was  a  journalist  over 

University  at  Oxford,  O.    In  September,  near  thirty-five  years. 

the  close  of  his  twentieth  year,  he  graduated  Gardineb,  Samttkl  Buell,  died  Januarr  5, 
with  high  honor,  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  1882,  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  the 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  great- 
Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton  and  Stephen  Fales.  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buell,  the  first 
After  completing  his  legal  studies  and  being  clergyman  settled  on  Long  Island,  and  waa  a 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  began  the  practice  of  lineal  descendant  of  Lion  Gardiner,  the  foundei 
his  profession  in  his  native  city.    In  politics  of  the  famous  family,  which,  for  two  hundre( 
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years,  have  held  rightful  and  ton  "Daily  Advertiser,"  died  on  January  4th 
assion  of  the  firat  white-man^s  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  Goddard  was 
ed  within  the  present  limits  of  horn  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  August  27,  1831, 
w  York.  Gardiner^s  Island  is,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  After 
dest  entailed  estate  in  the  conn-  having  spent  some  years  upon  the  Worcester 
rchased  from  the  Indians  hy  ^*  Bpy,^^  he  hecame,  in  1869,  associate  editor  of 
n  1639.  It  was  then  known  as  the  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  and  shortly  afterward 
and,  and  the  Indians  willingly  editor-in-chief.  He  was  a  memher  of  the  Mas- 
coats,  hats,  hatchets,  and  small  sachusetts  Uistorioal  Society,  and  was  much 
iner  changed  its  name  to  the  interested  in  questions  relating  to  the  history 
but,  in  course  of  time,  it  came  and  influence  of  his  profession.  Two  years 
>d  only  by  the  owner's  name,  ago  he  read  a  paper  before  the  New  England 
ituated  about  one  hundred  and  Historico-Genealogical  Society  upon  *^  News- 
pom  New  York  and  fourteen  papers  and  Newspaper  Writers  of  New  Eng- 
don;  it  lies  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  land,"  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  article 
>m  the  ocean  at  the  extreme  end  contributed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  ^'  Me- 
with  Orient  Point  on  the  north  morial  History  of  Boston,"  entitled  "  The  Press 
land  on  the  south.  The  sur-  and  Literature  of  the  Provincial  Period."  An 
very  beautiful.  The  island  is  article  on  "  The  Pulpit,  Press,  and  Literature  of 
5,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  Revolutionary  Period,"  was  also  contrib- 
•three  hundred  acres,  a  goodly  uted  by  him  to  the  third  volume  of  the  same 
hich  is  under  cultivation.  Im-  work.  Mr.  Goddard  represented  his  native 
s  of  grain,  hay,  live-stock,  fruit,  place  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1862,  and  also 
nrober,  etc.,  are  raised  thereon  in  1868,  but  beyond  these  he  held  no  public 
ibject  of  this  sketch  succeeded  positions. 

)hn  Griswold  Gardiner,  in  the        Gubebt,  Louise,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 

he  island  in  1861.     He  was  a  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  1882.    Her  paternal 

t  quiet  and  unostentatious  gen-  grandfather  was  a  French  officer,  and  served 

under  the  first  Napoleon.   Her  father  was  born 

>v.  Dr.  A.  D.,  born  September  in  Cuba,  and  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Mil- 

ugust  24,  1882.     After  passing  nor  Roberts,  a  civil  engineer  of  distinction, 

(ssful  course  of  studies  at  Madi-  At  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  Louise  devel- 

md  Union  College,  he  was  or-  oped  the  most  wonderful  musical  talent,  and, 

st  minister  in  1831,  and  passed  to  the  surprise  of  her  family,  sang  with  perfect 

t  of  his  life  in  active  service,  correctness  a  little  ballad  that  she  had  fre- 

le  was  installed  pastor  over  the  quently  heard  others  sing,  called  "  By  the  Mar- 

ptist  Church,  where  he  remained  gin  of  Fair  Zurich's  Waters."    As  she  grew 

ras  then  called  to  Philadelphia,  older  the  wonderful  gift  attracted  the  atten- 

o  New  York,  where  he  became  tion  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  musi- 

oadway  Baptist  Church,  a  posi-  cians  of  the  time.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  she 

eld  twelve  years ;  then  he  went  was  selected  by  Mr.  Cross,  an  experienced 

D.  C.  In  January,  1872,  he  musician,  to  sing  the  "Inflammatus"  from 
^rresponding  Secretary  of  the  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater,"  at  a  concert  given 
foreign  Bible  Society.  by  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  Society,  in  Phila- 
LLiAM  D.,  died  in  San  Francisco,  delphia,  in  preference  to  a  number  of  ama- 
r  years.  Mr.  Gemmill  was  the  teurs  who  were  also  to  take  part.  Her  voice 
)lphia  dry-goods  merchant.  At  was  the  most  exquisite  soprano,  and  the  night 
ith  he  inherited  an  ample  for-  of  the  concert  she  sang  the  celebrated  selection 
ig  a  predilection  for  the  stage,  with  such  power  and  sweetness,  that  Perelli, 
is  business  in  1876,  and,  in  con-  the  eminent  Italian  vocalist,  who  was  oonduct- 
iiree  other  young  gentlemen  of  ing  the  orchestra,  was  so  much  enraptured 
Qed  the  Chestnut-Street  Thea-  with  the  loveliness  of  her  voice  that  he  en- 
a,  with  Byron's  comedy,  **  Our  treated  her  father  to  grant  him  the  privilege 
a  short  season,  he  inaugurated  of  training  it.  The  request  was  complied  with, 
kespearean  revivals,  in  which  and  the  knowledge  of  music  that  she  had  al- 
ent  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  ready  acquired  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
)t  successful,  and,  for  financial  WolseifFer,  a  German  professor  of  renown  in 
anagement  of  the  theatre  was  her  native  city,  enabled  her  very  soon  to  he- 
ir. Gemmill  went  on  the  stage,  come  celebrated,  and  she  was  always  the 
n  leading  characters,  and  his  prominent  voice  in  the  numerous  concerts  and 
of  Hamlet  was  much  praised,  soirees  got  up  for  charitable  purposes.  She 
s  ago  he  retired  from  the  Chest-  also  sang  in  the  choir  of  St.  Augustine's  church. 
Ltre,  and  since  then  belonged  to  While  she  was  still  pursuing  her  education, 

companies,  and  appeared  fre-  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  from  Georgetown, 

SVest.  I).  C,  established  a  branch  of  their  order  in 

BLANo  A.,  editor  of  the  Bos-  Philadelphia.   Miss  Gubert  became  one  of  their 
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pupils,  and,  under  the  pious  teaching  of  the  cofnpleted  his  legal  studies,  hecame  th^- 

baughtera  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  she  formed  statesman's  law  partner,  a  relation 

the  determination   of   embracing  a  religious  maintained  until  it   was  terminated 

life.    In  the  mean  time  she  was  constantly  Webster's  death.    When  Mr.  Webster  -^ 

solicited  to  appear  in  public.     Madame  La-  retary  of  State,  he  offered  Mr.  Healj  tt:3 

boide  asked  permission  to  take  her  to  Paris  justiceship  of  California,  which  was  ^ 

and  place  her  in  charge  of  Meyerbeer,  who,  He  was  several  times  offered  the  *chief^ 

she  said,  would  write  operas  for  her  voicie.  ship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massac^ 

Madame  Sontag,  after  hearing  her  sing,  passed  but  always  declined,  being  content  ^ 

the  highest  encomiums  upon  her  voice,  and  position  of  a  trusted  legal  adviser,  and 

advised  her  to  abandon    the   instruction  of  licitor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  which  c: 

teachers,  and  follow  the  guidance  of  her  own  assumed  in  1856,  and  continued  to  bo« 

genius.    After  this  a  great  difference  was  ob-  March  80, 1881.    While  he  was  a  genera 

served  in  her  style ;  she  turned  her  attention  titioner  of  law,  he  was  connected  for 

to  the  German  school,  and  acquired  great  dra-  years  with  the  Massachusetts  Legislator 

matio  power  and  pathos.    She  possessed  the  entered  the  House  in  1840,  and  was  ma* 

rare  quality  of  imparting  her  knowledge  to  ator  in  1854,  serving  his  terms  with 

others,  which  made  her  eminently  successful  as  After  he  became  City  Solicitor,  he  devc 

a  teacher.   A  few  years  after  her  father's  death  far  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 

she  accompanied  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Whe-  of  that  office,  which  he  discharged  mc 

Ian  to  his  episcopal  city  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  ciently. 

in  a  short  time  she  entered  the  Community  of  Hatzler,Eu8abeth,  bom  at  Landau,  i 

Visitation  Nuns  established  there,  where  the  in  1790,  died  in  Pbiladelphia,  January  1. 

spiritual  name  of  Sister  Mary  Agnes  was  con-  She  was  a  veteran  of  the  Franco- Russia 

f erred  upon  her.   Through  her  skill  and  energy  of  1812.     At  the  age  of  twenty  she  m 

their  school  acquired  a  reputation  unsurpassed  George  Hatzler,  a  sergeant  of  cavali? 

in  the  United  States.    Before  the  academy  was  French  army.    Very  soon  after  their  mi 

removed  to  its  present  locality,  at  Mt  de  Chan-  her  husband  was  ordered  to  join  the  men 

tal,  she  was  visited  by  all  the  distinguished  mu-  eicpedition  against  Russia,  and  Madame  I 

sicians  who  passed  through  Wheeling.    Ade-  determined  to  go  with  him.     Her  hair  v 

lina  and  Carlotta  Patti,  Carl  Formes  the  great  short,  a  soldier^s  uniform  took  the  place 

basso,  Thalberg  the  pianist,  and  other  celebri-  feminine  attire,  and  thus  disguised  she  r 

ties,  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  her  sing,  in  her  husband's  side  during  the  whole  cam 

obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  superiors.  She  was  present  at  all  of  the  principal  I 

Carl  Formes  was  at  once  impressed  with  her  and  at  the  burning  of  Moscow.    After  t) 

rare  dramatic  power,  and  advised  her  to  study  motion  of  her  husband  to  the  rank  of  i 

the  grand  aria  from  "  Oberon,"  "  Ocean,  thou  officer,  she  had  many  opportonities  of 

mighty  monster!'^   which  afterward   became  the  great  Emperor,  and  on  several  oc< 

one  of  her  favorite  and  most  celebrated  pieces,  conversed  with  him.    An  accident  to  h< 

Among  her  most  prominent  songs  were  *^  The  band  separated  them  from  the  main  a 

Erl  King,"   by   Schubert,  and  the  principal  one  time,  and  for  nine  weeks  Madame  I 

arias  from  **  Der  Freischtltz."  The  last  time  that  dragged  him  on  a  hand-sledge  over  the 

she  sang  in  the  convent  was  on  the  occasion  ot  ground.    Through  a   guide's  treacherj 

a  first  communion,  when,  without  organ  ac-  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cossacks,  ai 

companiment,  she  rendered,  with  the  pathetic  for  months.    They  were  exchanged  in  ti 

feeling  for  which  she  was  so  noted,  one  of  rejoin  the  French  army  and  undergo  tli 

Father  Faber's  hymns.  ferings  and  privations  of  the  disastrons  i 

HkalYjJohn  Plitmmer,  bom  December  28,  which  almost  annihilated  Napoleon's 

1810,  in  Washington,  Sullivan  County,  N.  H. ;  Through  all  these  vicissitudes  the  sex 

died  January  4,  1882,  in  Boston,  Mass.    His  woman  remained  undiscovered.     Mrs.  I 

father,  Joseph  Healy,  was  a  Representative  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1846,  and 

from  New  Hampshire  in  Congress  from  1825  for  twelve  years  on  Fort  Delaware,  w 

to  1829,  and  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  was  being  built  by  Major  Sanders.    Up 

Daniel  Webster;  these  facts  had  an  important  time  of  her  death  she  retained  the  full 

bearing  on  the  career  of  his  son.     The  senior  all  her  faculties,   and    it   is   said   that 

Healy  was  a  man  of  noble  character,  although  leaving  the  battle-field  in  1814  she  nev 

of  limited  means.     He  sent  his  son  to  Dart-  fered  any  results  of  her  long  exposure 

mouth  College,  through  which  he  passed,  as  spoke  English,  German,  and  French  fli 

poor  boys  do,  eking  out  his  pecuniary  resources  and  had  also  skill  in  the  Russian  and 

by  teaching.    Mr.  Healy  was  graduated  from  languages. 

Dartmouth  in  1835,  from  which  he  received  How,  Mrs.  Mary   Kibkpatrick,  wi^ 

the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1871.    He  came  at  once  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  How,  died  in  New  Brui 

to  Boston,  and  entered  the  law-office  of  Daniel  N.  J.,  aged  eighty-nine  years.     She  vi 

Webster.     By  his  diligence,  quick  apprehen-  eldest  and  last  surviving  child  of  Chief- 

sion,  and  courteous  conduct  he  won  the  warm  Kirkpatrick,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  wi 

friendship  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and,  when  he  had  Jane  Bayard,  a  descendant  of  Madame 
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Baj'Ard,  sister  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.    She,  with  came  to  New  York,  and  opened  the  well-re- 

her  Toor  children,  accompanied  the  last  of  the  membered  Clinton  Hotel,  where  the  Nassau 

Dutcli  €rovernors  to  New  York  in  May,  1647.  Bank  and  Kelly  Building  are  now.    In  1862  he 

Mrs.    flow's  grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary  went  to  the  Metropohtan  Hotel,  and  his  talent 

Mitriot,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Washington,  and  ability  were  soon  noticed  in  the  energetic 

Franklin,  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  and  Kosciusko,  management  of  that  popular   and   profitable 

of  wliom  Bancroft  says,  "  Colonel  John  Bay-  hotel.    In  1861  he  joined  the  army,  and  served 

ard  ^as  personally  brave,  pensive,  earnest,  and  in  the  war  for  the  Union.   He  was  well  equipped 

devout."    Mrs.  How's  health  had  been  grad-  mentally  and  physically  for  the  exacting  duties 

ually  f&iling  for  a  few  months,  but  her  mind  of  the  commissariat  department,  and  sought 

remained  clear   and   unclouded  till  within  a  usefulness  there.    His  ability  was  soon  recog- 

treek  of  her  death.    Early  in  March,  in  conver-  nized,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  appointed 

fAtion  'with  her  nephew,  General  James  Grant  chief  commissary  for  the  division,  then  quar- 

'Wiison,  she  mentioned  having   been  present  tered  near  Harper's  Ferry,    There  he  served 

tnth  her  grandfather  at  the  funeral  services  faithfully  and  zealously.    His  business  integ- 

Wd  in  honor  of  Washington  at  New  Bruns-  rity  was  beyond  question,  and  his  usefulness 

^Vck,  in  December,  1799,  and  of  her  having  conspicuous.    He   was   personally  known   to 

§eep  and  spoken  with  Hamilton  on  her  first  President  Lincoln,   who  sent   him  a  major's 

VASitto  Mrs.  Bayard,  of  New  York,  in  1803.  commission   and  a  complimentary  letter.     In 

Sb©  spent  a  portion  of  the  winter  of  1811-'12  1864  his  interest  called  him  to  New  York,  and 

m  Washington^  where  she   became  intimate  he  arranged  to  participate  in  the  management 

with  President  Madison  and  his  family  circle,  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  in  Saratoga.    Mr. 

r-       lueeting  most  of  the  prominent  people  of  that  George  S.  Leland  and  his  brothers  then  had  a 

Period.    On  one  of  her  last  visits  to  New  York  chain  of  hotels  extending  from  Saratoga  to 

;~        she  saw  a  lady  after  a  separation  of  seventy  Albany,  and  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 

Tears.    They  were  girls  together  at  a  fashion-  where  the  great  Palace  Hotel  was  established. 

-    '^hk  school,  and  parted  to  meet  again  as  vener-  For  a  while  Major  Leland  conducted  the  St. 

7       ^k  women   of  more  than  fourscore.     Mrs.  Charles  Hotel,  New  York,  and  eleven  years 

tiow  was  a  philanthropic  Christian  lady.  ago,  with  his  brother  Lewis,  he  opened  the 

Kbuooo,   Ensign    H.,   died   at    Pittsfield,  Sturtevant  House  in  the  same  city. 
4fas8.,  1882,  aged  seventy  years.     He  graduated  Lincoln,  Mary  Todd,  born  in  Kentucky ; 
at  Amherst  in  1836,  and  made  the  law  his  pro-  died  in  Springfield,  111.,  July  16,  1882.    Her 
fessioD.    He  was  prominent  in  local  political  father,  Robert  S.  Todd,  was  a  prominent  Ken- 
afairs,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  State  tucky  politician.    Mrs.  Lincoln^s  marriage  with 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  much  opposed  by 
Speaker  for  two  terms.    He  served  also  as  her  family.    The  parties  each  possessed  strong- 
Senator,  and  was  the  American  representative  ly-marked  peculiarities  of  disposition  and  tefn- 
on  the  late  Fisheries  Commission.  perament,  and  serious  misgivings  as  to  their 
Kimball,   Euoens,    bom  in  Rochester,    N.  happiness   were  entertain^.    Their  married 
Y.;  died  in  the  same  place,  August  2,  1882,  life  was  nevertheless  marked  by  great  affec- 
aged  thirty-one  years.    He  was  formerly  a  fa-  tion  and  contentment.     At  the  time  of  the 
YDoos  base-ball  player,  and   belonged   to  the  marriage,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thirty-two  years  of 
Cleveland  nine  m  1871  and  1872,  as  center-  age,  and  **  merely  a  prairie-lawyer,"  as  he  was 
field  and  short  stop.    For  eighteen  years  past  fond  of  describing  himself  in  after-years.    He 
lie  had  been  a  professional  billiard-player,  and  was  naturally  of  a  slow  imagination,  and  need- 
won  distinction  at  cushion-carroms,  which  was  ed  encouragement  in  the  political  field.    It  is 
his  best  game.     He  has  played  in  pnvate  all  believed  that  to  the  energy  and  ambition  of  his 
over  the  country,  and  was  widely  known  and  wife  he  owed  much  of  his  advancement,  while 
esteemed  as  an  upright,  honest  man,  with  many  it  is  admitted  that  he  could  always  rise  to  the 
amiable  qualities.     His  first  public  appearance  crest  of  the  circumstances  with  which  even  his 
as  a  billiardist  was  in  a  tournament  in  Roches-  high  and  critical  position  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 
ter;  bis  last  games  were  played  in  New  York,  a  nation  at  war  was  surrounded.     There  were 
in  April  and  June,  1882.     In  the  first-named  those  who  unjustly  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
month  he  played  with  Sexton,  who  gave  him  Mrs.  Lincoln,  at  the  time  of  her  entry  into  the 
150  points  out  of  500;  he  defeated  Sexton  by  White  House,  because  of  the  tendencies  of  her 
99  points.     In  June  he  played  a  match  with  family  and  her  native  State,  but  her  life  as  the 
Daly  on  even  terms,  and  was  defeated.     Slos-  wife  of  the  President  proved  conclusively  that 
son,  the  champion,  who  knew  Kimball  well,  she  was  loyal  to  him  and  to  the  country  of 
pronounced  him  a  first-class  player,  of  great  which  he  was  the  chosen  head.     She  was  nei- 
promise,  showing  signs  of  rapid  improvement,  ther  a  woman  of  great  refinement  nor  of  a 
Leland,    Geoboe   S.,    born    in   Lansgrove,  high  degree  of  intellectuality,  yet  she  possessed 
Vt,  1838;  died  in   New  York   city,  August  a  strong  faith  in  her  husband  as  a  man  of  great 
2,  1882.     Mr.   Leland    received  the  regular  promise,  and  recognized  in  him  qualities  which 
Eastern  common-school  education,  and  at  an  were  unseen  and  unsuspected  by  his  fellow- 
early  age  became  interested  in  the  manage-  men  for  years  after  her  openly-expressed  proph- 
ment  of  hotels.     Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  ecies  of  his  future.    Mrs.  Lincoln,  like  others 
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of  a  natarally  singular  character  and  eccentric  the  Republican  party,  he  remained  faithful  to 

habits,  suffered  much  unmerited  contumely  them.    Just  previous  to  his  death  be  had  a^ 

both  before  and  since  her  husband^s  death,  tended  the  State  Republican  Convention  at 

That  catastrophe  without  doubt  unsettled  ber  Nashville. 

reason,  for,  with  all  her  weaknesses,  she  was  MoClat,  William  B.,  died  in  New  York 
attached  to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  an  aflection  that  city,  in  1882,  ag^d  seventy  years.  He  hegan 
was  even  greater  than  the  ambition  with  which  his  political  career  in  1840,  and  oontinoed  to 
it  went  hand-in-hand  to  seek  his  advancement,  be  a  public  man  up  to  1861,  when  he  retired 
For  many  years  she  suffered  from  a  combina-  to  private  life.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assem- 
tion  of  real  and  imaginary  ills,  and  that  her  bly  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  and  was  a  mem- 
bodily  ailments  were  not  all  chimerical  is  ber  of  the  Twenty -eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Tbir- 
proved  by  the  closeness  with  which  death  fol-  tieth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth  CongreMei 
lowed  the  paralytic  shock  received  a  few  days  MoCandless,  Wilson,  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
before.  Those  who  for  years  have  persisted  June  19,  1810;  died  in  the  same  town,  Jraw 
in  maligning  Mrs.  Lincoln  should  cast  a  glance  80,  1882.  His  parents,  although  Scotch-Irish, 
at  the  sorrowful  side  of  her  life :  her  second  were  born  in  the  United  States.  Judge  McCaod- 
son  died  in  childhood ;  her  third  son,  William,  less  was  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Universtj. 
a  boy  of  unusual  precocity,  died  during  her  He  studied  law  with  W.  W.  Fetterman,  and  was 
first  year  in  the  White  House;  Thomas  Todd  admitted  to  practice  June  19,  1831.  Being  a 
Lincoln,  her  fourth  son,  who  was  the  life  and  close  student,  he  soon  made  a  reputation  at  the 
plaything  of  the  Executive  mansion,  died  eight  bar,  and  his  powers  of  oratory  won  him  a  large 
years  ago,  just  as  he  was  approaching  man^s  connection.  After  a  successful  practice  for 
estate,  and  after  he  had  become  the  staff  and  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  was  appointed 
solace  of  his  stricken  mother.  Add  to  these  by  President  Buchanan,  on  the  8th  of  Febro- 
afflictions  the  great  one  of  having  a  loving  and  ary,  1859,  United  States  District  Judge  for  tba 
beloved  husband  killed  by  her  side,  during  a  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  embracing  a 
short  season  of  pleasure,  after  his  re-entry  large  jurisdiction.  Long  before  his  judicial  ca- 
nnon a  new  and  prosperous  term  of  high  office,  reer  commenced.  Judge  McCandless  took  an 
Eier  death  leaves  but  one  representative  of  the  active  part  in  politics ;  he  was  a  Democrat  of 
family,  which  numbered  ^ve  at  the  time  of  the  the  most  aggressive  type,  and  most  persisteiit 
entrance  of  its  head  upon  the  duties  of  the  in  maintaining  the  principles  he  espoused.  His 
presidency — the  eldest  son,  Robert  Todd  Liu-  manner  was  polite  and  agreeable,  and,  no  mat- 
coin,  the  present  Secretary  of  War.  ter  how  excited  the  discussion  of  political 
Matnard,  Horace,  bom  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  points  might  grow,  be  was  able  to  command 
August  18,  1814;  died  at  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  most  violent  op- 
May  8,  1882.  He  received  an  academic  edu-  ponents.  He  was  three  times  elector  for  Pres- 
cation  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  and  entered  Amherst  ident  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  6tat«, 
College  in  1884,  and  graduated  from  it  in  1888.  in  1844,  1852,  and  1856,  and  was  twice  presi- 
The  following  year  he  removed  to  Knoxville,  dent  of  the  electoral  college  of  the  State.  In 
and  was  appointed  Principal  of  Hampden  Sid-  1848  he  was  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ney  Academy.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  delegation  in  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
instructor  in  East  Tennessee  College,  which  tion  held  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  member  d 
became  a  university  in  1842,  and  served  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  Past-Master  of 
that  capacity  for  four  years,  when  he  was  ap-  Milner  Lodge.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
pointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Pittsburg,  in  1833,  be 
Philosophy.  He  remained  in  that  chair  but  one  delivered  the  address  of  welcome;  also,  the 
year ;  at  the  end  tiiereof  he  entered  upon  the  oration  on  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  in 
study  of  law,  and  after  one  year's  preparation  1848. 

was  admitted  to  the  bar.    Mr.  Maynard  fol-  Morrison,  John  Irwin,  died  in  Knighte- 

lowed  his  profession  until  1857,  when  he  was  town,  Ind.,  July  17,  1882,  aged  seventy-seTen 

elected  to  Congress  as  the  candidate  of  the  years.     He  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  bot 

Whig  party ;  two  years  after,  he  was  re-elected,  was  taken  to  Indiana  when  a  child.    His  op- 

and  again  in  1861.     He  returned  to  Knoxville  portunities  for  an  education  were  meager,  bot 

upon  its  occupation  by  General  Bumside,  in  his  indefatigable  energy  and  perseverance  en- 

the  fall  of  1868.    The  war  having  ended,  he  abled  him  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  be 

was  elected  to  Congress  from  Tennessee  re-  finally  "worked  his  way'' through  Miami  Uni- 

peatedly,  once  from  the  State  at  large,  and  versity,  O.    He  entered  the  teacher's  profes- 

other  times  from  the  Knoxville  district,  until  sion,  and  soon  became  principal  of  what  was 

1875.     Mr.  Maynard  was  United  States  Minis-  for  many  years  known  as  the  **  Washington 

ter  to  Turkey,  by  appointment  of  President  County  Seminary,"  at  Salem,  Ind.     He  made 

Hayes,  for  nearly  four  years,  and  Postmaster-  this  one  of  the  best-known  schools  in  the  State, 

General  for  a  few  months  before  General  Gar-  and  its  patronage  was  not  limited  to  Indiana, 

field's  inauguration.     He  was  a  man  of  distin-  His  force  of  character  enabled  him  to  impress 

gnished   abilities,  was   a   forcihle   and    clear  himself  upon  his  students  in  an  extraordinarr 

speaker,  and  always  entertaining.     Having  es-  manner.     Among  his  former  students  were 

poused  with  Andrew  Johnson  the  principles  of  many  who  have  risen  to  eminence.     He  was 
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R>r  three  yeare  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  State  the  Supreme  tlourt  of  the  United  States,  and 

Dnirereity,   and   for  many  years  one  of  its  during  the  time  Bisliop  Paine  worked  zealously 

s^nstees.    Mr.  Morrison  filled  many  offices  of  and  ably  for  the  good  of  the  Church.    Since 

trust  and  honor.     He  was  twice  elected  Treas-  the  war  the  Churcli  has  wonderfully  recovered 

arer  of  his  own  county,  and  was  a  member  of  from  her  misfortunes,  owing  in  a  great  meas- 

uch  House  of  the  State  Legislature.   In  1852  he  ure  to  his  courage  and  untiring  ability.     He 

iras  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  was  also   instrumental    in    establishing  new 

Jie  present  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  as  a  missions  in  the  Southern  States,  and  even  in 

nember  of  the  Committee  on  Education  aided  Mexico   and  China.     Bishop  Paine   was  the 

n  shaping  Indiana^s  excellent  school  system,  author  of  a  valuable  work,  which  was  pub- 

n  1864  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  Com-  lished  at  the  request  of  the  General  Confer- 

lissioner  of  Enrollment,  and  he  was  one  of  ence,  the  ^^Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  McKen- 

rovemor  Morton's  trusted  advisers  in  those  dree." 

erilous  times.    While  holding  this  position  he  Pease,  Alfred  H.,  bom  in  Cleveland,  O. ; 

^as  elected  Treasurer  of  the  State.    His  pub-  died  in   St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  13,  1882.     His 

c  career  was  as  honorable  as  his  private  life  descent  was  direct  on  his  mother's  side  from 

'as  stainless.    He  was  a  man  of  rare  intellect-  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  an  aide  to  General 

ii  attainments  and  force  of  character.  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  after- 

Kairne,  Charles  Mubhay,  born  at  Perth,  ward  secretary  to  Beiyamin  Franklin,  and 
Dotland,  April  15,  1808;  died  at  Warren-  Minister  to  Spain.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  Pease 
m,  Va.,  May  29,  1882.  He  graduated  M.  A.  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  but  his 
i  St.  Andrews  University,  in  1830,  and  two  parents,  being  averse  to  his  becoming  a  pro- 
Bars  later  at  Edinburgh.  For  some  time  be  fessional  musician,  strove  to  counteract  the 
as  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  tendency.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
halmers,  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1847  came  to  Eenyon  College,  at  Gambler,  Ohio,  and  at  once 
lis  country.  For  a  short  while  he  taught  in  displayed  a  wonderful  taste  for  drawing  and 
16  principal  classical  school  in  Poughkeepsie ;  painting.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  he 
aving  there,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  es-  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  German, 
iblisbed  a  private  school,  and  in  1857  ac-  with  whom  be  visited  Germany  under  a  plea 
»pted  the  professorship  of  Philosophy  and  of  ill-health ;  there  his  love  of  music  mastered 
dles-Lettres  in  Columbia  College.  He  con-  him,  and  he  studied  under  Theodor  Kinlack^ 
Dued  to  hold  his  position  until  October,  1881,  court  pianist  of  Prussia,  who  taught  him  the 
hen,  his  health  having  become  greatly  im-  different  schools  of  piano-music.  Richard 
lired,  he  was  relieved  from  duty.  Professor  Wuerst  instructed  him  in  composition,  after 
aime  was  a  finished  writer  and  a  very  at-  the  manner  of  Felix  Mendelssohn.  Wieprecht, 
active  speaker ;  occasionally  he  lectured  upon  the  Prussian  Director  of  Military  Music,  taught 
le  subjects  he  had  made  a  life-study,  and  was  him  the  science  of  orchestral  scoring,  and  his 
tn^arded  as  one  of  tlie  most  accomplished  compositions  were  received  with  favor  by  the 
i£ol:irs  in  those  departments.  He  published  Berlin  public.  With  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
BoUectionof**  Lectures  and  Orations,'*  as  well  ture  career  thus  laid,  Mr.  Pease  returned  to 
I  many  pamphlets  of  lesser  note.  Professor  America  with  happy  prophecy  of  a  success 
aime  was  a  man  of  great  gentleness  of  char-  which  he  rapidly  achieved.  He  was  not  con- 
tter,  and  in  his  lecture-room  was  particularly  tent,  however,  with  the  knowledge  gained,  and 
nd  and  courteous  in  his  manner  toward  the  returned  to  Europe  and  studied  for  nearly 
cidents.  three  years  under  Von  Bulow.  -As  a  com- 
Paine,  Robert,  bom  in  Person  County,  N.  poser,  Mr.  Pease  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  sec- 
.^  November,  1799 ;  died  in  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  ond  rank,  and  bis  works  are  to  be  found  in  all 
ctober  20,  1882.  When  quite  a  boy  his  par-  the  fields  of  composition,  though  his  success 
Its  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  received  was  greatest  in  the  orchestral  and  vocal.  The 
good  education.  He  joined  the  Methodist  list  of  his  popular  songs  reaches  nearly  one 
:>nference  of  that  State,  and  became  a  mis-  hundred  in  number,  and  many  of  them  have 
ttnary  preacher.  In  1830  he  was  elected  found  favor  with  the  most  distinguished  sing- 
resident  of  La  Grange  College,  Alabama,  the  ers  of  the  time — Miss  Kellogg,  Mmes.  Nillson, 
ities  of  which  position  he  discharged  with  Albani,  Parepa  Rosa,  Marie  Roze,  and  others, 
►ility  for  sixteen  years.   He  was  made  bishop  As  a  composer  he  was  original  in  melody  and 

1846,  during  a  very  important  period  of  the  prolific  in  theme;  he  made  many  additions  to 

ethodist   Church,  when  the  Northern  and  church-music,  but  his  most  remarkable  com- 

>nthem  portions  disagreed,  and  separate  or-  position  was  a  memorial  hymn,  dedicated  to 

uiizations  were  formed.     Bishop  Paine  pre-  an  only  brother  and  eister,  who  lost  their  lives 

led  over  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  in  the  New  Hamburgh  disaster,  and  whose  ter- 

'W  body  that  was  held  in  Petersburg,  Ya.,  in  rible  deaths  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  him 

46.     He  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  which,  in  a  measure,  accounted  for  the  pursuit 

draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  of  the  melancholy  habit  of  drinking,  which  in- 

»  delegates  from  Southern  States,  in  seceding  directly  resulted  in  his  own  sad  end.    Mr. 

*m  the  General  Conference.    The  question  Pease  was  a  resident  of  Buflfalo,  and  went  to 

dividing  the  Church  property  came  before  St.  Louis  about  the  middle  of  May,  1882,  from 
VOL.  XXII. — 41    A 
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Chicago,  where  he  had  given  a  series  of  highly  Harvard   Universitj   in   1829,  after  ] 

snccessful  coDcerts;  he  stopped  in  St.  Louis  through  Camhridge  Divinity  School  1 

with  an  acquaintance  until  June  5,  1882,  wlien  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarianl 

he  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  in  1833,  his  predecessor  heing  Ralph 

offers  of  large  rewards  by  his  triends,   and  Emerson.    He  remained  in  charge  tli 

the  employment  of  private  detectives,  availed  forty-one  years,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  r 

nothing  in  the  search  for  the  unfortunate  man.  tion  he  was  the  oldest  settled  pastor  in  1 

His  last  dissipation  began  several  days  before  In  1865  Harvard  University  bestowec 

his  disappearance.     He  was  identified,   after  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.    Dr.  Bobbins 

death,  as  one  who  had  registered  at  an  hotel  frequent  contributor  to  literary  and  n 

under  the  name  of  John  C.  Doehn,  and  his  periodicals;  he  was  also  the  author  of" 

body  was  not  recognized  until  after  it  had  been  tory  of  the  Second  Church  "  (1852),  of 

conveyed  to  the  morgue.  oirs  of  Maria  E.  Clapp"  (1858),  of  "i 

Pbuyn,  Robert  H.,  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  William  Appleton"  (1863).   He  was 

1882.     Mr.  Pruyn  was  Minister  to  Japan  un-  her  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci< 

der  President  Lincoln;    was  a  candidate  for  editor  of  its  ** Proceedings." 

Governor  in  1805;  and  was  President  of  the  Roberts,   Solomon  W.,  bom  in  F 

National  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany,  and  of  phia,   Pa.,   August  8,    1811;  died  io 

the  Dudley  Observatory,  besides  being  trustee  tic  City,  N.  J.,  May  22,  1882.    His  ai 

and  director  in  several  institutions.  were  among  the  families  of  'Welsh  i 

Putnam,  John  Phelps,  born  March  21, 1817,  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  came  o' 

in   Hartford,   Conn. ;   died  January  4,   1882.  William  Penn.    At  the  age  of  sixteen 

Judge  Putnam^s  father  was  also  a  native  of  to  Mauch  Chunk  as  the  assistant  of  1 

Hartford,  and  in  his  day  one  of  its  most  promi-  Josiah  White,  the  acting  manager  and 

nent  citizens — a  merchant,  a  director  of  sev-  teudent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Ni 

eral  insurance  and  banking  institutions,  and  an  Company,  and  under  his  direction  coi 

alderman  and  mayor  of  the  city  successively,  the  Summit-Hill  Railroad,  the  first  < 

His  grandfather  came  to  the  United   States  pleted  in  Pennsylvania.   He  remained 

from  the  north  of  England  and  settled  in  Hart-  Lebigh  Company  until  1829,  when  h 

ford  in  1789.    From  what  is  known  of  the  the  service  of  the  State  as  one  of  the  • 

genealogy  of  the  family,  it  is  supposed  to  have  of  the  canal  to  be  constructed  on  t 

been  connected  in  England  with  the  family  of  maugh  River.    In  1881  he  received 

John  Putnam  who  came  over  in  1634,  and  who  pointment  of  principal  assistant  engin 

was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Salem  Village,  construction  of  the  Alleghany  Port 

now  Danvers,  and  also  the  ancestor  of  General  road,  and  afterward  held  the  positioi 

Israel  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary  fame.    Judge  dent  engineer  and  superintendent  of 

Putnam  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1837.  tation.    In  1886  he  resigned  in  ord< 

Immediately  after,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  Philadelpliia  i 

late  Hon.  William  W.  Ellsworth.    He  received  ing  Railroad.    He  remained  abroad 

a  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  Har-  years,  superintending  the  manufactor 

vard  Law  School,  where  was  also  conferred  on  for  the  Reading  Company,  in  Soni 

liim  the  degree  of  LL.  B.    After  that  he  en-  While  there  he  visited  the  works  c 

tered  the  office  of  Sidney  Bartlett,  one  of  the  Crane,  who  had  then  just  succeeded 

oldest  as  weU  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  vention  for  smelting  iron-ore  in  large  • 

the  Suffolk  Bar.    Judge  Putnam  was  admitted  by  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  and  the 

to  the  bar  in  1840,  when  he  immediately  be-  Upon  his  return  home,  Mr.  Roberts  < 

gan  an  independent  practice  in  Boston,  and  for  attention  of  the  Franklin  Institute  tc 

many  years  prosecuted  it  with  excellent  success,  invention,  and   interested   his  unci 

In  addition  to  the  exacting  duties  of  profes-  White,  to  the  extent  of  founding,  wi 

sional  life  from  1847  to  1858,  he  edited  no  less  of  his  associates,  the  Crane  Iron- Wot 

than  fifteen  volumes  of  the  *^  Annual  Digest  *'  Lehigh,  which  were  the  successful  1 

of  the  decisions  of  all  the  courts  of  the  United  of  Pennsylvania's  immense  iron-trad 

States.    Judge  Putnam  was  for  two  years  Judge  1838  to  1841  he  was  the  chief  engine 

of  Probate  of  Suffolk  County ;  prior  to  that,  Catawissa  Railway.    On  its  completi 

he  held  for  a  number  of  years  the  office  of  cepted  the  place  of  president  and  acti 

Commissioner  of  Insolvency  for  the  same  coun-  intend ent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Gen 

ty.    He  was  one  of  the  original  Judges  of  the  and  Norristown  Railway.    He  was  a 

Superior  Court,  appointed  on  its  organization  dent  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 

in  1859.     He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  from  1843  to  1846,  and  devised  th< 

was  President  of  the  Apollo  Club,  and  long  which  navigation  on  that  river  was  i 

identified  with  musical  undertakings.    It  was  sible  for  boats  of  large  tonnage.    ^ 

mainly  through  his  exertions  that  the  great  or-  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  chartered 

gan  of  Music  Hall  was  procured.  Mr.  Roberts  declined  an  official  pos 

RoBBiNS,  Chandler,  Rev.  Dr.,  bom  Feb-  was  elected  for  the  purpose  of  repre» 

ruary  14,  1810;  died  September  11,  1882.    A  interest  to  the  membership  of  the  Lov 

native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  from  of  the  Legislature,  where  his  exp€ 
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^rs  enabled  him  to  obtain  impor-  N.  H.,  in  the  Legislature,  and,  in  one  of  the 

on  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  se-  excitiog  political  campaigns  of  that  decade,  he 

age  of  an  act  incorporating  a  com-  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress,  falling  a 

truct  the  ^^  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  few  votes  short  of  the  election.    He  was  Judge 

om  Pittsburg  to  the  State  line.    He  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1851  to 

'-engineer  of  this  road  and  its  ex-  1854,  and  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  from 

48,  and  in  April,  1858,  saw  it  com-  1855  to  1859.    Judge  Sawyer  declined  an  offer 

•estline — for  which  town,  and  for  by  President  Pierce  of  the  governorship  of  one 

ance,  he  selected   both  site  and  of  the  Territories,  and  devoted  himself,  to  with- 

-emained  with  the  company  until  in  a  few  years,  to  an  extensive  law  practice, 

eral  superintendent,  when  he  re-  being,  in  1865,  one  of  the  commissioners  that 

loved  to  Philadelphia,  from  Pitts-  revised  and  codified  the  statute  laws  of  the 

ipt  the  post  of  chief-engineer  and  State. 

rintendent  of  the  North  Pennsyl-        Sohem,  Alexandeb  Jaoob,  a  German-Amer- 

ad,  which  then  extended  only  to  lean  scholar,  born  in  Wiedenbrdck,  Westpha- 

in  July  of  1857  he  had  it  completed  lia,  March  16,  1826;  died  at  West  Hoboken, 

1,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  N.  J.,  May  21,  1881.     He  studied  theology  an^ 

'  its  constantly  increasing  business,  philology  in  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Tti- 

^arious  times  the  proffered  presi-  bingen,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1851. 

QT  railway  schemes.    In  July,  1875,  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient 

of  the  board  nominated  by  the  and  Modem  Languages  in  Dickinson  College, 

)titute,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Carlisle,  Pa.,  but  left  this  position  in  1860  to 

onsider  ^^  the  entire  subject  of  the  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.    While  in 

future  water-supply  of  Philadel-  Carlisle,  he  edited,  together  with  Rev.  George 

R.  Crooks,  a  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Phila- 
SFF,  Emma  Mansfield,  bom  at  delphia,  1857).  In  1860  he  went  to  New  York, 
n  the  Ukraine  government  in  Rus-  where  he  received  an  appointment  on  the  staff 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1882.  Her  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune."  He  was  particu- 
distinguished  violinist.  Madame  larly  noted  for  his  encyclopedic  and  statistical 
was  a  soprano  singer  of  great  sue-  labors,  which  he  began  in  1859  as  a  regular  con- 
her  first  appearance  professional-  tributor  to  the  "American  Cyclopaedia,"  for 
,  in  1840,  and  subsequently  filling  which  he  furnished  a  large  number  of  articles. 
I  in  opera  in  all  the  prominent  cities  He  was  also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "  An- 
lorld,  nual  Cyclopaedia  "  since  the  publication  of  the 
Adolphits  EoERTON,  bom  at  Char-  first  volume  in  1861,  in  the  foreign  and  reli- 
the  present  Province  of  Ontario,  gions  departments.  He  also  wrote  a  large  num- 
ch  24, 1803 ;  died  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  her  of  articles  for  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Mr.  Ryerson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  '*  Cyclopaedia  of  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Eo- 
loyalist  of  the  American  Revolu-  clesiastioal  Literature."  He  pubhshed  the 
jttled  in  New  Brunswick,  and  af-  *'  American  Ecclesiastical  Year-Book  (1860), 
pper  Canada.  He  received  a  good  and  in  1868  and  1869  an  *^  Ecclesiastical  Al- 
cation,  became  a  Wesleyan  minis-  manac,"  besides  contributing  to  numerous  other 
and  founded  in  1829  the  ^^  Guard-  almanacs  and  year-books.  In  1869  he  severed 
ftper,  the  organ  of  the  Canadian  his  connection  with  the  "Tribune,"  and  as- 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  British  sumed  the  editorial  charge  of  the  "  Dentsch 
inference  in  1833  and  1886 ;  was  Amerikanisches Conversations-Lexicon,"  which 
I  1841  Principal  of  Victoria  Col-  was  completed  in  1874.  He  also  published  sev- 
',  Ont.,  and  in  1844  Superintend-  eral  editions  of  "Schemes  Statistics  of  the 
Q  Schools  for  Upper  Canada.  In  World,"  a  comparative  statistical  table  similar 
f  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  to  HQbner^s  Tables.  In  1874  he  was  elected  an 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  assistant  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
)d  an  elaborate  report  on  methods  New  York  city,  which  position  he  retained 
in  1847,  with  a  plan  for  the  reor-  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  this,  as  well 
f  the  Canadian  schools,  which  he  as  in  his  previous  positions,  he  did  much  to 
many  years  to  improve.  Mr.  Ry-  promote  among  Americans  a  better  understand- 
largely  on  educational  topics,  and  ing  of  German  literature  and  science,  and  as 
varm  controversies  with  tne  oppo-  assistant  superintendent  particularly,  to  pro- 
system  he  advocated.  He  was  au-  mote  the  study  of  the  German  language  in  the 
[istory  of  Canada  "  and  of  a  "  His-  public  schools.  Together  with  Henry  Kiddle, 
Fnited  Empire  Loyalists."  he  edited  a  *'  Cyclopeddia  of  Education  "  (New 
jrEOROE  Y.,  died  June  15,  1882,  in  York,  1877),  which  was  followed  by  two  an- 
s.  He  was  a  classmate  in  Bowdoin  nual  supplements  under  the  title  of  "  Year- 
'^illiam  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine ;  Book  of  Education  "  (New  York,  1878  and 
ongfellow,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  1879). 

erce,  and  other  distinguished  gen-        SMrrir,  Ida   Greeley,  bom  in  New  York 

1839-1841  he  represented  Nashua,  city,  1850;   died  at  Chappaqna,  N.  Y.,  1882. 
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Mrs.  Smith  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  nage,  she  was  received  by  nearly  all  the  crow&cd 
Horace  Greeley.  She  was  educated  at  the  heads,  at  one  time  being  the  speciuUj  ioviud 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Maohattan-  guest  of  Qneen  Victoria.  After  the  death  of 
ville,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  graduated  Daniel  Webster,  October  24, 1852,  Mrs.  Webster 
with  higii  honors.  During  the  campaign  of  left  Marshfield,  Mass.,  where  ber  busbtni 
1872  she  presided  over  her  father^s  establbli-  breathed  his  last,  and  came  to  New  York  ud  ^'~^ 
ment  with  superior  grace  and  dignity,  enter-  resided.  The  loss  of  her  husband  was  a  Kven 
taining  many  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  blow  to  Mrs.  Webster.  She  was  a  devoted  fife. 
When  Mr.  Greeley's  will  was  contested  in  I)e-  and  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  his  soperioria'  |^' 
cember,  1872,  bis  daughter  attended  each  sit-  tellectual  qualifications.  W^ith  the  competence 
ting  of  the  court,  exciting  much  admiration  by  which  she  had  in  her  own  right,  and  the  ib- 
her  refined  manner  and  modest  bearing.  In  come  from  the  annuity  given  ber  by  the  eitj 
May,  1875,  she  was  married  to  Colonel  Nicho-  of  Boston,  she  was  enabled  to  live  in  the  mod- 
las  Smith.  It  was  to  her  that  the  late  Corne-  est  and  comfortable  style  that  became  tlie 
lius  J.  Vanderbilt  paid  the  |60,000  borrowed  widow  of  an  American  statesman.  She  led* 
of  Mr.  Greeley  during  the  lifetime  of  Commo-  most  secluded  life,  seldom  appearing  in  pubtic, 
dore  Vanderbilt.  but  took  great  interest  in  every  thing  pertaiD- 
*  Spottb,  James  H.,  born  at  Fort  Johnson,  ing  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  W'ebster.  Abort 
N.  C,  March  11,  1822;  died,  1882,  at  Stanley,  twenty -five  years  before  her  death  she  vtf 
Falkland  Islands.  Rear-Admiral  Spotts  en-  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  received  a  serioo* 
tered  the  naval  service  August  8,  1837,  was  injury,  which  at  times  seemed  to  obscore  b^ 
promoted  from  midshipman  topassed-midship-  memory  of  events,  yet  she  would  often  rel 
man  in  1843,  lieutenant  in  1851,  commander  in  lengthy  incidents  of  her  husband^s  life.  H 
1862,  and  captain  in  1866.  His  total  sea-ser-  last  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  nnveiliDg 
vice  was  more  than  twenty-two  years,  and  un-  of  the  Webster  statue  in  1872,  when  sbeocca* 
til  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  greater  part  pied  a  place  of  honor  on  the  platform, 
of  it  was  spent  in  the  South  Pacific  squadron.  OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.  AixswoitTn, 
.He  commanded  the  steamer  Powhatan  in  both  William  Habribon,  English  novelist,  die^  io 
engagementswith  Fort  Fisher,  November,  1864,  London,  January  8d,  at  the  age  of  sev^tj- 
and  January,  1865;  in  the  engagement  with  seven.  His  first  book,  ^*  Sir  John  Che verton,'' 
Foi*t  Anderson ;  and  engagements  along  the  written  in  his  youth  while  engaged  to  a  law- 
banks  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  the  following  yer,  received  the  praise  of  Walter  Scott,  which 
month ;  also,  at  the  bombardment  of  the  bat-  incited  him  to  adopt  the  profession  of  litera* 
teries  above  Dutch  Gap,  James  River,  in  April  ture.  "Rookwood"  (1834)  and  **Jack  Shep- 
of  the  same  year.  The  late  admiral^s  father  pard^^  (1889)  epjoyed  unbounded  popolaritr. 
was  M^gor  Spotts,  the  gallant  oflScer  who  com-  The  latter  was  illustrated  by  Cruikshank  in  bis 
fnanded  the  Fourth  Artillery  in  the  battle  of  finest  vein,  and  was  dramatized  in  eight  differ- 
New  Orleans  in  the  War  of  1812.  ent  versions.  The  deeds  of  famous  law-break* 
Wkbsteb,  Gasoline  Le  Rot,  died  in  New  ers,  which  furnished  the  subject  of  these  tales, 
Rochelle,  February,  26,  1882,  aged  eighty-five  did  not  afterward  occupy  Ainsworth^s  pen, 
years.  Mrs.  Webster's  father,  Jacob  Le  Roy,  because  the  robber  school  of  romance,  aa  it 
was  a  wealthy  New-Yorker,  well  known  in  was  called,  was  thought  to  have  an  imrooral 
the  city  when  its  limits  were  less  extended,  influence.  Equally  vivid  pictures  of  old  Eng- 
Sbe  was  in  her  youth  a  beautiful  girl,  intelli-  land,  replete  with  antiquarian  knowledge,  were 
gent  and  very  attractive.  In  1829  she  was  the  later  products  of  his  industrious  pen. 
married  to  the  distinguished  Daniel  Webster.  A uerbaob,  Bebthold,  German  novelist,  died 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  a  time  ot  at  Cannes,  February  8th.  That  genial  and 
great  excitement,  and  full  of  special  interest  to  prolific  author  was  bom,  Februai'y  28,  1812, 
Mr.  Webster.  Mrs.  Webster  was  then  in  the  at  Nordstetten,  in  Wtirtemberg,  and  studied 
prime  of  life,  well  informed  and  acquainted  theology,  history,  and  philosophy,  becoming 
with  national  affairs,  and  was  the  confidante,  involved  in  the  Burschenschaft  movemeot, 
companion,  and  honored  counsel  of  her  bus-  which  led  to  his  incarceration  in  1886.  While 
band's  most  guarded  thoughts.  In  his  Wash-  in  prison  he  wrote  "  The  Jews  and  Recent 
ington  life,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Webster  par-  Literature,"  and  soon  afterward  a  philosopb- 
ticipated  to  a  marked  degree,  and,  until  the  ical  novel,  *' Spinoza "  (1837).  The  finest  prod- 
time  of  his  death,  she  was  the  queen  of  society,  nets  of  Auerbach's  genius  were  objective  pic- 
Elegant  in  appearance,  and  blessed  with  a  brill-  tures  of  the  peasant-life  of  his  native  Black 
iant  mind,  Mrs.  Webster  numbered  among  her  Forest,  full  of  humor  and  pathos,  as  found  in 
visitors  all  the  contemporaneous  statesmen  and  the  "  Dorfgeschichten  "  and  '*  Die  Fran  Pro- 
diplomats  of  her  husband's  time.  Her  recep-  fesserin."  His  later  works,  "On  the  Heights" 
tions  were  the  most  elegantly  appointed  events  (1860),  *'  DasLandhans  am  Rhein,"  and  "  Wald- 
of  the  national  capital.  Among  the  distin-  fried "  were  again  more  speculative  and  philo- 
guished  guests  who  were  always  welcomed  at  sophical.  Auerbach  was  an  intensely  patri- 
her  residence  were  Clay,  Calhoun,  Bulwer,  otic  German,  with  a  deep  ethnic  attachment 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  Benton.  During  her  to  the  Israelitish  race  from  which  he  sprang; 
travels  in  Europe,  a  few  years  after  her  mar-  and  the  sudden  wasting  of  his  energy,  in  the 
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igorous  old  age,  came  from  brood-  general  and  former  Secretary  of  War,  died  at 

antipathy  to  the  Jews  developed  Paris  Jane  16th.  Born  at  Paris  December  23, 
rland.  1810,  he  was  educated  at  the  military  school 
[ARLE8,  French  art  critic,  died  Jan-  of  St.  Cyr,  fought  with  distinction  in  Algeria, 
He  was  born  at  Gastres  in  1818.  was  made  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  at 
engraving,  but  afterward  devoted  the  battle  of  Inkerraan,  and  commanded  a  di- 
rt criticism.  Except  when  drawn  vision  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  He  was 
gh  sympathy   with    his  brother,  chosen  Secretary  of  War  by  Thiers  on  June  5, 

into  an  attempt  at  political  jour-  1871,  and  labored  energetically  in  reorganizing 

ife  was  given  up  to  the  critical  the  system  of  national  defense.    He  gave  up 

m  of  art.     His  '*  History  of  Paint-  his  portfolio  on  May  30th,  after  the  fall  of 

)d  his  appointment  as  Director  of  Thiers,  but  was  recalled  May  22,  1874,  upon 

mder  the  second  republic.     His  the  fall  of  the  De  Broglie  ministry,  and  was 

of  the  Arts  of  Design ''  is  consid-  reappointed  after  the  retirement  of  the  minis- 

ddation  of  the  scientific  method  of  ters  upon  the  adoption  of  the  republican  con- 

,  and  his  popular  writings  on  ar-  stitution  of  February  25,  1875.     He  retained 

id  domestic  decoration  are  classics  his  portfolio  in  the  Dufaure  Cabinet,  but  was 

ure.  replaced  by  General  Berthault  upon  the  acces- 

[OMAS  Henbt,  Under-Secretary  for  sion  of  Jules  Simon,  December  18,  1876.    In 

assassinated  with  the  Chief  Sec-  October,  1880,  General  De  Gissey,  who  had 

oenix  Park,  Dublin,  May  6th.    He  been  appointed  a  division  commander,  was 

of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  resided  cashiered  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that 

nd  was  educated  in  Belgium  and  a  woman,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  had 

Born  May  25, 1829,  he  received  an  obtained  a  knowledge  of  important  secrets 

in  Dublin  Castle  at  an  early  age,  of  the  war  office  and  communicated  them  to 

is  life  in  the  service  of  the  Irish  Ex-  the  German  Government, 

served  as  private  secretary  to  three  Deoaisne,  Joseph,  French  botanist,  died  at 

^ries,  and.  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Paris,  February  8th.    He  was  born  at  Brussels 

ader-Secretary  in  1868.    Although  in  1807,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  with  his 

)  was  never  displaced  from  office  widowed  mother  by  his  brother  Henri,  who 

)rvatives.    To  the  Irish  Mr.  Burke  had  won  fame  as  a  painter.    Be  went  into  the 

ndered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1824  as  a  simplo 

Jastle  service.    He  was  identified  gardener.     After  eight  years  of  rude  labor  his 

lar  mind  with  many  of  the  odious  aptitude  and  assiduity  opened  the  way  of  pro- 

;he  Government.    He  was  haughty  motion.    He  robbed  himself  almost  entirely  of 

in  demeanor,  but  among  his  own  sleep  to  acquire  the  botanical  knowledge  neces- 

^as    a   cheerful    companion,    and  sary  in  the  positions  he  wa<^  called  upon  to  fill. 

)  very  noble  traits  of  character.  His  reports  on  the  new  plants  brought  to  the 

I,  Lord  Fbedebiok  Chables,  Chief  gardens  gave  him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 

the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  descriptive  botanists.     Original  researches  in 

ed  at  Dublin,  May  6th.     He  was  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology  extended 

son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  his  reputation.    His  studies  on  madder,  the 

[1  1836,  was  educated  at  Trinity  beet-root,   ramie,  the  potato-rot,   etc.,   were 

nbridge,  and  entered  the  public  inspired  by  the  desire  of  rendering  useful  ser- 

ivate  secretary  to  Lord  Granville,  vices  common  among  French  scientists.    De- 

*resident  of  the  Council,  in  1859,  caisne  was  appointed  Professor  of  Culture  to 

e  post  until  1864.     In  1872  he  the  Museum  in  1851,  and  superintended  the 

.  time  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  works  until  his  death.    Besides  preparing  the 

He  sat  in  Parliament  as  represent-  annual  volumes  on  botany  in  the  ^^  Annds  of 

3  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  the  Natural  Sciences,"  and  voluminous  publi- 

day  of  his  death.     In  1878  he  be-  cations  on  his  investigations  in  horticulture  and 

of  the  Treasury,  and  when  Glad-  the  botany  of  fruit-trees,  he  wrote,  with  the 

nto  power  again  he  was  appointed  aid  of  Le  Maout,  the  ^^  Systematic  Treatise  on 

jcretary  to  tiie  Treasury.    When  Botany,"  which  is  as  well  known  in  America 

gned  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  as  in  France. 

Lay  1, 1882,  the  office  was  given  to  Dbake,  Fbiedbioh,  German  sculptor,  died  in 

avendish,  after  being  first  oflfered  Berlin,  April  6th.     He  was  born  inPyrmontin 

er,  Irish  Solicitor-General.    Two  1805,  and  commenced  life  as  a  mechanical  en- 

his  appointment  he  was  assassi-  gineer.    An  amateur  carving,  which  fell  into 

^as  industrious  as  a  public  officer,  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  was  sold  at  a  price  which 

spoke  in  Parliament,  except  on  encouraged  him  to  follow  his  artistic  bent.   He 

r  some  such  subject  in  which  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  famous  Ranch,  and 

lal  interest.     He  showed  consider-  was  soon  able  to  assist  his  master  in  all  his 

n  the  Treasury.     His  amiable  dis-  works.    His  first  work  was  a  Madonna  statue, 

made  him*  many  friends.  which  was  followed  by  a  dying  warrior  and  a 

snest  Louis  Coubtot  de,  French  maid  dressing  vines.    His  statues  of  Goethe, 
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Schiller,  Ranch,  Schickel,  and  the  Humboldts,  Canadian,  and  Jamaican  difficnlties,  bot  id- 
spread  his  fame.  He  executed  a  number  of  vanced  liberal  views  on  certain  Iri^h  que^iou 
monumental  works  in  Berlin  and  other  cities,  when  in  opposition.  In  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
among  them  two  statues  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  John  Russell  be  was  Home  Secretarj,  and  in- 
IV ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  present  £m-  troduced  the  harsh  repressive  measures  adopt- 
peror,  in  Cologne;  the  groups  on  the  Castle  ed  during  the  Chartist  and  Irish  agiUtioosof 
Bridge,  in  Berlin;  the  gigantic  Victoria,  on  the  1848.  In  the  Palmerston  Government  beagiin 
triumphal  column,  at  Berlin ;  and  many  others,  received  the  position  of  Home  Secretary,  and  in 
besides  a  long  catalogue  of  minor  pieces.  1866  the  habeas  carpus  act  was  again  gospeoded 

DuoROT,  August  Alexandre,   one  of  the  in  Ireland  at  his  proposal.    He  held  no  oice 

most  distinguished  officers  of  the  French  army,  during  Gladstone's  first  ministry,  and  after  iti 

who  was  second  to  none  in  the  energy  and  abU-  defeat  retired  from  public  life, 
ity  with  which  he  resisted  the  German  invasion        Kaufmann,  Constantinb,  Russian  general, 

of  1870-71,  died  at  Versailles,  August  16th.  died  May  14th.    He  was  bom  in  1818.  He  rw 

He  commanded  the  First  Corps,  and,  after  the  rapidly  in  the  army,  and  attained  distinctioB 

wounding  of  MacMahon,  was  provisionally  in  in  the  Crimean  War.    After  the  war  be  wii 

command  of  the  entire  army,  until  relieved  by  commissioned  to  arrange  a  plan,  conjointly 

his  senior.  General  Wimpffen.    Escaping  from  with  General  Miliutin,  for  the  reorganitttion 

the  Germans  after  being  taken  prisoner  at  Se-  of  the  Russian  army.     He  occupied  the  post  oc 

dan,  he  made  resolute  and  ingenious  attempts  Governor  of  Lithuania  for  ten  years,  andftf 

to  break  the  lines  of  the  army  which  invested  then  appointed  Governor  of  Torkistan.  ^ 

Paris.     In  the  sortie  of  the  Second  Army  of  Asia  he  extended  the  dominion  of  Rn^i*.  ^ 

Paris  on  the  southeast  of  Champigny,  and  in  the  nexing  successively  Bokhara  and  Khiv^  tb« 

last  "  supreme  effort,"  at  Montretout-Buzenval,  Khokand  in  1875,  and  was  preparing  to  estw- 

on  the  east,  the  success  of  Ducrot  was  not  equal  11  sh  quietly  a  Russian  protectorate  in  Afg^^ 

to  his  merit.  It  was  not  through  lack  of  bravery  istan,  when  the  resistance  of  the  £ngli4  ^^ 

or  devotion  that  his  oath  to  return  either  dead  made  war  upon  his  ally,  Shere  Ali,  and  ^ 

or  victorious  from  Champigny  was  not  fulfilled,  change  in  the  politick  situation,  led  the  Yssr 

General  Ducrot  was  bom  February  27,  1817,  sian  Government  to  abandon  their  desigti^ 

at  Nevers,  passed  through  the  academy  at  St.  and  eventually  recall  the  able  and  energetic 

Cyr,  and  received  a  commission  in  1840.    In  general  who  had  done  so  much  to  extend  th^ 

the  course  of  eighteen  years  he  mounted  to  the  power  of  the  White  Czar  in  Central  Aaa. 
grade  of  brigadier-general.     He  fought  with        Lanza,   Signer,  Italian  statesman,  died  ft 

distinction  in  the  war  of  1859  on  the  plains  of  Rome,  March  9th.    He  was  born  in  Fiedmo^ 

Lombardy.     He  served  in  Africa  as  general  of  in  1819.    In  1848  he  was  chosen  President  oi 

division,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Prussian  the  Sardinian  Chamber.    He  had  been  Minister 

War  was  commandant  in  Strasburg.    General  many  times  in  Italy,  usually  presiding  over  tb( 

Ducrot  was  falsely  accused  of  breaking  his  pa-  Finance  Department,  but  sometimes  over  tbil 

role  and  taking  up  arms  after  the  capitulation  of  Public  Instruction.    In  1866  he  re»gned  bv 

of  Sedan.  portfolio,  and  was  chosen  President  of  th< 

DuPBfi,  Giovanni,  the  chief  of  Italian  sculp-  Chamber  in  1867.    In  1870  he  undertook  t( 

tors,  died  at  Florence,  January  8th.     He  was  form  a  ministry,  and  being  unable,  took  offi«< 

born  March  1, 1817.    His  father,  a  wood-carver,  under  Sella,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  H( 

was  the  son  of  a  family  which  came  with  fallen  retired  in  1878,  bat  continued  to  sit  in  tb( 

fortunes  from  Lorraine.    Giovanni  learned  the  Chamber. 

same  trade.    He  practiced  modeling  in  the  stu-        Leslie,  Thomas   Edwabd   Cliffe,  Britisl 

dio  of  a  benevolent  sculptor,  and  found  patrons  political  economist,  died  January  27tb,  sge( 

who  enabled  him  to  execute  his  first  works,  fifty-five  years.    He  was  born  in  Ireland,  tl« 

Dupr6  was  a  realist,  but  nobler  in  his  concep-  son  of  a  clergyman'  of  Scotch  extraction,  and 

tions  than  any  other  modem  follower  of  this  was  called  to  Uie  Fnslish  bar  after  studying  ii 

tendency  in  sculpture.    Among  the  best  of  his  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  UncolnVlnn, 

numerous  productions  are  a  *^  Pietsk  ^^  in  Sienna,  London ;  but,  turning  his  attention  to  liters- 

a  "  Statue  of  Giotto  "  in  the  Ufiizi  at  Florence,  ture,  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  qnarter- 

the  "Triumph  of  the  Cross "  in  the  Church  of  lies,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Professoi 

Santa  Croce,  etc.  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  tb( 

Grey,  Sir  George,  English  statesman,  died  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  a  position  which  b« 

September  9th.    His  father,  the  first  baronet,  filled  for  twenty-five  years.     Cliflfe  Leslie  wtf 

was  the  brother  of  Earl  Grey,  the  Reform  Min-  the  pioneer  in  England  of  the  hisiorical  oi 

ister.     Sir  George  succeeded  to  the  title  in  inductive  method  as  applie<l  to  political  econ- 

1828.    He  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  May  11, 1799,  omy.     His  criticisms  call  in  question  the  nai* 

took  high  honors  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  versality  and  value  of  the  current  maxims  c^ 

the  bar  in  1826.     He  entered  Parliament  in  the  theoretical  economists.     Among  his  chie 

1882,  and  was  made  Under-Secretary  for  the  works    are    "  Land    Systems   and    Indnstrii 

Colonies  in  1834,  Judge- Advocate  in  1839,  and  Economy  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Continent 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1841.  al  Countries"  (1870),  and  a  volume  of  esja] 

He  advocated  arbitrary  measures  in  the  Irish,  on  *^  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy  "  (1879 
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kring  a  systematio  treatise  on  Rossetti,  Dantb  Gabriel,  painter  and  poet; 

lost  his  notes  in  1872,  and  was  died  April  9th,  at  the  age  of  fiftj-foar.  He  was 
iplete  the  work  before  his  death,  the  son  of  a  noted  Italian  poet,  who  came  to 
,  Baron  Otho  Thsodob  yon,  England  as  a  political  refugee.  He  became 
man,  died  November  27th.  He  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of 
nary  8, 1806.  After  studying  at  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  in  art.  He  was  a 
*ed  the  public  service  in  1827.  supremely  gifted  colorist,  and  as  a  delineator 
^h  various  civil  and  diplomatic  of  female  beauty  he  realized  a  type  which  con- 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  trasted  strikingly  with  the  conventional  Aca- 
iburg,  in  1848,  and  took  a  con-  demic  prettiness.  As  a  poet  lie  employed  lan- 
a  the  suppression  of  the  revolu-  guage  and  rhythm  to  convey  artistic  imprcs- 
the  reactionary  period  of  the  sions,  and  was  the  most  typical  and  masterly 
i\  was  prominent  in  the  coun-  of  the  modem  sensuous  school  of  English  poets. 
}e.  As  director  of  the  foreign  The  so-called  aesthetic  movement  received  its 
bled  his  country  before  Russia  impulse  and  direction  principally  from  the  gen* 
ut  assumed  a  firmer  tone  in  the  ins  of  Dante  Rossetti. 

ons  at  Paris  in  1856.    The  re-  Russel,  Sgott,  English  engineer;  died  June 

3y  was  cut  short,  and  Baron  Sth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 

manently  excluded  from  public  four.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  clergyman, 

le  assumption  of  the  regency  by  and  was  destined  for  the  Ohurch,  but  was  al- 

iperor,  in  1858.  lowed  to  enter  a  workshop  and  follow  his  me- 

SRNAL,  English  politician,  died  chanical  taste.    He  afterward  studied  in  Edin- 

Oescended  from  a  family  of  He-  burgh  University,  and  when  only  twenty-four 

s,  bis  father  was  Ralph  Bernal.  years  old  filled  provisionally  the  chair  of  Natural 

he  name  of  Osborne  upon  his  Philosophy.    He  began  at  this  time  researches 

an  Irish  heiress  of  that  name,  into  the  nature  of  waves,  with  a  view  to  im- 

iry  to  the  Admiralty  under  the  prove  the  models  of  vessels.    He  discovered  the 

of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  under  wave  of  translation  and  developed  the  wave-line 

;on,  until  he  lost  his  seat  as  system  of  naval  architecture.    He  was  placed 

iddlesex.    Bernal  Osborne  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  ship-yards  at  Greenock 

of  the  House  of  Oommons,  but  to  introduce  this  system  of  instruction.    In  his 

icted  his  sarcasms  against  his  own  works  on  the  Thames  he  built  other  ves- 
sels on  the  new  system,  among  them  the  Great 

Professor,  an  English   Oriental  Eastern,  in  which  another  improvement  of  his 

led  by  Arabs,  together  with  two  invention,  the  longitudinal  double-skin  princi- 

risiting  the  tribes  of  the  desert  pie,  was  applied.     Scott  Russel  was  one  of  the 

quest  of  military  information,  first  advocates  of  iron-clad  war -vessels,  and 

b  Cambridge  in  1840.     He  com-  designed  some  of  the  first  ironclads  built  for 

a  clerk  in  London,  but  had  al-  the  British  Government.  His  last  work  in 
le  study  of  Arabic.  After  sev-  naval  architecture  was  the  steamer  to  trans- 
bandoned  commerce  and  stud-  port  railroad  -  trains  across  the  Lake  of  Con- 
ge University.  He  received  the  stance.  He  planned  important  works  in  civil 
f  Arabic.  He  made  several  ad-  engineering,  among  them  the  dome  for  the 
neys  in  the  East.  In  the  last  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  a  new  high-level 
I  life  he  published  dictionaries  of  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  London,  etc. 
psian,  grammars  of  various  Ian-  Schwann,  Theodob,  German  scientist ;  died 
slation  of  tbe  New  Testament  at  Li^ge,  in  January.  He  was  bom  at  Neuss, 
nd  of  the  Koran  into  English,  nearlXlsseldorf,  December  7, 1810.  He  was  as- 
r  works.  sistant  to  Johannes  Mtlller  in  the  Anatomical 
QM,  a  prolific  Swiss  composer ;  Museum  in  Berlin  from  1884  to  1889,  then  Pro- 
>rt,  June  25th.  Born  at  Lachen,  fessor  of  Anatomy  at  Louvain,  and  since  1848 
,  May  27,  1824,  he  commenced  at  Li^ge.  Schwann  was  the  author  of  the  cell- 
teacher,  but  embraced  the  mu-  theory,^ which  was  announced  in  1889,  and 
I  on  the  strength  of  the  favor-  marks  an  epoch  in  biological  science. 

elicited  from  famous  musicians  Thomson,   Sir  Charles   Wyville,  English 

ipositions.    Although  an  advo-  scientist;  died  March  10th,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 

'  school  of  music,  which  he  de-  one  years.     He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  and 

ible  pamphlet  on  "The  Wagner  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University.    He 

cultivated  various   stvles  and  filled  professorships  in  the  Universities  of  Aber- 

;,  with  an  eye  to  immediate  sue-  deen,  Cork,  and  Belfast.     In  1867-'69  he  took 

rity.     He  was  a  successful  song-  part  in  dredging  expeditions  of  the  Porcupine 

jcessful  in  his  three  operas,  but  and  Lightning,  in  1870  took  the  chair  of  Pro- 

iposer  of  instrumental  music  of  fessor  of  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 

(lis  chief  productions  being  the  1872  took  charge  of  the  scientific  department 

n  Walde  ^'  and  his  celebrated  of  the  Challenger  expedition.    He  finished  the 

nphony.  first  volume  of  the  report  of  the  three  years' 
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expedition  in  1877,  and  published  also  a  trea-  terms,  surrendered  their  old  bonds,  and  took 

tise  on  the  ^'  Depth  of  the  Sea,^^  besides  namer-  new  ones,  with  interest  coupons  annexed,  jbr 

ous  contributions  to  scientific  journals.  two  thirds  'of  their  amount,  and  certificated 

OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS.  That  for  the  balance.  The  amount  of  bond*  sir- 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  pro-  rendered  was  about  thirty  million  dollflr8,tbr 
hibits  the  States  from  passing  any  law  impair-  which  new  bonds,  amounting  to  twenty  mill- 
ing the  obligation  of  a  contract  was  elaborately  ion  dollars,  were  issued.  When  the  act  of 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  1871  was  passed,  and  when  the  interchange  of 
States  in  two  important  cases,  decided  early  in  bonds  was  made  in  conformity  with  its  pro- 
1888.  In  each  case  State  legislation,  relating  visions,  the  law  of  Virginia  afiforded  the  hold- 
to  State  bonds,  was  under  review.  One  suit  ers  of  the  new  bonds  the  remedy  of  a  manda- 
was  brought  by  a  holder  of  Virginia  bonds,  and  mus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
the  other  by  creditors  of  Louisiana.  In  each  compel  collectors  to  accept  the  coapona  in  paj- 
case  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  State,  ment  of  taxes. 

The  opinions  of  the  Court  are  of  exceptional        Such  was  the  law  governing  the  rigiits  and 

interest  and  importance,  as  an  exposition  of  the  remedies  of  the  holders  of  these  bonds  and 

the  constitutional  powers  of  the  States  in  deal-  coupons,   when,   on    January  14,  1882,  ▼>> 

ing  with  their  creditors.  passed  "an  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the 

The  Virginia  Case.— In  1871  the  principal  Commonwealth,  and  the  holders  of  hereecnri- 
of  the  State  debt  of  Virginia,  with  its  overdue  ties,  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  rev- 
and  unpaid  interest,  amounted  to  more  than  enues."    After  reciting  that  forged  and  spon- 
$45,000,000.    The  principal  of  this  indebted-  ous  bonds  and  coupons  were  in  existence,  tb«  j 
ness  had  been  incurred  by  the  construction  of  act  provides  that  the  officer  to  whom  conpoo^  ^ 
various  public  works  prior  to  the  civil  war.  issued  under  the  act  of  1871,  are  tendeiidifl 
It  was  claimed  that  one  third  of  this  burden  payment  of  taxes,  debts,  or  demands  due  the 
was  to  be  borne  by  West  Virginia,  and  this  State,  *' shall  receive  the  same,  giving  the  pvQ^ 
liability  was  recognized  by  the  latter  State  in  tendering  a  receipt,  stating  that  he  has  received 
its  first  Constitution,  adopted  in   1863 ;  but  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  identification  and 
nothing  was  done  by  its  Legislature  toward  verification.^*    The  second  section  provides tbi^ 
making  any  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  **  he  shall  at  the  same  time  require  such  tai' 
debt.    In  1871  Virginia  undertook  to  make  a  payer  to  pay  his  taxes  in  coin,  legal-tend<7 
settlement  with  its  creditors,  and  for  that  pur-  notes,  or  national  bank  bills,  and,  upon  pay* 
pose  passed  *^  an  act  to  provide  for  the  fund-  ment,   give  him  a  receipt  for  the  same.   1b 
mg  and  payment  of  the  public  debt.'*    After  case  of  refusal  to  pay,  the  taxes  due  shall  be 
reciting  that  two  thirds  of  the  debt  was  the  collected  as  all  other  delinquent  taxes  are  col- 
just  proportion  of  Virginia,  the  act  provided  lected."    Section  8  is  as  follows: 
that  the  owners  of  the  bonds,  stocks,  or  inter-       ^^  ^^^^^  „^^^  ^^^^  ^  couj^ni^  bo  received, 
est-certincates  of  the  State,  with  some  excep-  ^ith  the  initials  of  the  tax-paver  from  whom  received 
tions,  might  fund  two  thirds  of  the  amount  of  and  the  date  of  receipt,  and  shall  deliver  the  same 
the  same,  together  with  two  thirds  of  the  in-  securely  ecaled  up,  to  the  judge  of  the  county  cow 

terest  due  in  six  per  cent  cooponor  registered  tiilZ^Z^L^T^Z^^^^^t^' '-Tr:^^ 

bonds  of  the  State,  having  thirty-four  years  to  p^ver  shall  thereupon  be  at  liberty  to  file  his  retitioi 

run,   but  redeemable  at  the   pleasure  of  the  fn  'said  county  court  e^nst  the  'CommouweaJtb.  i 

State  after   ten  years,  the  bonds  payable  to  euinmons  to  answer  which  petition  shall  be  served  a 

order  or  bearer,  and  the  coupons  to  bearer,  at  ^^e  Commonwealth's  attorney,  who  shall  app«r  aw 

the  Treasury  of  the  State.   W  statute  then  jj^.^J^U'^aT^^^^^ 

declared  that     the  coupons  shall  be  payable  debts,  and  demands,  and  pray  that  a  jury  be  impan 

semi-annually,  and  be  receivable  at  and  after  eled  to  try  whether  they  are 'genuine,  legal  coupons 

maturity  for  all   taxes,  debts,  dues,  and  de-  whidi  are  legallv  receivable  for  taxes,  debt*,  and  d« 

mandsdne  the  state,  which  shall  be  so  ex-  S^^alfWtfeZS^ritb^Sillll^S:!." 

pressed  on  their  face ;  and  the  bonds  shall  bear  ^  j^^^  ^^d  either  party  shall  have  a  ri^ht  to  excep 

on  their  face  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  tions  on  the  trial,  and  of  ajipeal  to  the  Circuit  Coor 

the  redemption  thereof  is  secured  by  a  sink-  and  Court  of  Appeals.    If  it  do  finally  decided  in  & 

ing  fund  provided  for  by  the  law  under  which  jor  of  the  petitioner  that  the  coupons  tendered  bj 

thev  are  isaiipd  "     Fop  thp  remflininff  third  of  ^^  *'®  genume,  legal  coupons,  which  are  legall] 

iney  are  issuea.       ^or  tne  remaining  inira  oi  receivable  for  taxes  and  so  forth,  then  the  judgmen 

the  amount  of  the  bonds  thus  funded,  the  act  of  the  court  shall  be  certified  to  the  Treasurer,  who 

provided  that  certificates  should  be  issued  to  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  shall  receive  Mud  coupcHv 

the  creditors,  setting  forth  the  amount,  with  for  taxes,  and  shall  refund  the  money  before  ^ 

the  interest  thereon;  and  that  their  payment  P^^^  ^^r  his  ta»;s  by  the  tax-pa^cr  out  of  ^e Jk 

should  be  provided'  for  in  accordant  with  ^S  ""  ^^  treasury,  m  preference  to  all  othe 
such  settlement  as  might  subsequently  be  made 

between   the  two  States,   and  that  Virginia        Section  4  provides  that  whenever  any  tax 

would  hold  the  surrendered  bonds,  so  far  as  payer  shall  apply  to  any  court  for  a  mandamo 

they  were  not  funded,  in  trust  for  the  holder  to  compel  a  collector  to  receive  the  coupon 

or  his  assignees.  for  taxes,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collect* 

A  large  number  of  creditors  accepted  these  to  make  return  to  the  mandamos  that  he  ** 
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to  receive  said  coupons  in  payment  of  Hoffman  vs,  Quincy  (4  Wallace's  Reports,  558), 
taxes,  debts,  and  demands,  as  soon  as  ^Mt  is  competent  for  the  States  to  change  the 
have  been  legally  ascertained  to  be  genu-  form  of  the  remedy,  or  to  modify  it  other- 
The  act  then  prescribes  the  legal  pro-  wise,  as  they  may  see  fit,  provided  no  substan- 
re  by  which  the  issue  of  genuineness  is  to  tial  right  secured  by  the  contract  is  thereby 
ined  and  decided.  impaired.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix 
le  question  raised  by  this  legislation  was  definitely  the  line  between  alterations  of  the 
ther  the  act  of  January,  1882,  was  in  vio-  remedy,  which  are  to  be  deemed  legitimate, 
Q  of  that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu-  and  those  which,  under  the  form  of  modifying 
which  declares  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  the  remedy,  impair  substantial  rights.  Every 
V  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  circum- 
ros  raised  by  Andrew  Antoui,  who,  in  stances.  Wlienever  the  result  last  mentioned 
3h,  1882,  tendered  to  Samuel  C.  Greenhow,  is  produced,  the  act  is  within  the  prohibition 
mrer  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  a  coupon  of  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  that  extent  void." 
issue  of  1871  for  $3.00,  in  payment  of  taxes.  In  all  such  cases  the  question  becomes,  there- 
tender  was  refused,  whereupon  Antoni  fore,  one  of  reasonableness,  and  of  that  the 
ied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  Legislature  is  primarily  the  judge.  The  Court 
damns  to  compel  its  acceptance.  The  Treas-  ought  never  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Leg- 
answered  that  under  the  law  of  January,  islature  unless  a  palpable  error  has  been  com- 
\  he  could  not  receive  the  coupon  until  its  mitted.  If  a  state  of  facts  could  exist  that 
uneness  was  established  as  prescribed  by  would  justify  the  change  in  a  remedy  which 
law.  To  this  return  a  demurrer  was  filed,  has  been  made,  the  Court  must  presume  it  did 
foor  jadges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap-  exist,  and  that  the  law  was  passed  on  that  ac- 
9  dinded  equally  on  the  question  of  the  count.  The  Court  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Jtitotionality  of  the  law  of  January,  1882.  motives  of  the  Legislature,  if  what  they  do  is 
mandamus  was  accordingly  denied,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  powers  under  tlie 
ppeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Su-  Constitution. 

M  Court.    The  opinion  of  that  court,  up-        The  right  of  the  coupon- holder,  continued 

ing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  was  the  Court,  is  to  have  his  coupon  received  for 

'ered  by  Chief- Justice  Waite,  in  March,  taxes  when  offered.    The. question  here  is  not 

.   Elaborate  dissenting  opinions  were  ren-  as  to  that  right,  but  as  to  the  remedy  the  hold- 

1  by  Justices  Field  and  Harlan.  Justice  er  has  for  its  enforcement  when  denied, 
hews  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  the  After  comparing  the  old  with  the  new  remedy, 
rity,  but  dissented  from  the  grounds  on  the  Chief-Justice  said : 

!i  it  was  based.  The  Chief- Justice  pointed  The  following  changes  are  thus  made  in  the  old 
]at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir-  remedy:  1.  The  taxes  actually  due  must  be  paid  in 
had  held  in  two  or  three  cases  that  in  money  before  tlie  court  can  proceed,  after  the  collector 
g  the  bonds  of  1871  the  State  had  entered  ^"^  8ifJ»ified  in  the  proper  way  his  willingness  to  re- 
f  vj  i.  \  'Iv.  II  ''"•'^'^^  cgjyg  ^Q  coupons,  if  thev  are  irenuine  and  m  law  re- 
ft valid  contract  with  aU  persons  taking  ceivable;  2.  The  coupoM  must  be  filed  in  tlie  Court 
oupons  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  of  Appeals ;  and,  8.  Tliov  must  be  sent  to  the  local 
ai\d  State  dues.  The  same  principle  was  court  to  have  the  fact  of  their  genuineness  and  re- 
ed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ^^}''^^l^]!^y  determined  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
^  r»oaA  ^#  u«.4-.>^nn  «.  n™«u^™.  A^  Circuit  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  As 
®/.^®  ^^.  Hartman  m.  Greenhow,  de-  t^e  suit  is  for  a  mandamSs,  all  the  provislolorof  the 
at  the  October  term,  1880,  ana  reported  general  law  regulating  the  practice  not  inconsistent 

2  United  States  Reports.  "  Any  act  of  with  the  new  law  remain,  and,  if  the  petitioner  suo- 
tate,"  says  Chief-Justice  Waite,  "  which  ce«ds  in  gettinjf  his  peremptory  writ,  he  will  recover 

is  the  receipt  of  these  coupons  for  taxes  t^  *»«^«-  .N?,  '"-^""^  are  reqmred  that  it  would  not 

.1..         -.V  X      X       j*^'ji  -x  have  been  m  the  power  of  the  collector  to  raise  before 

lolation  of  the  contract,  and  void  as  against  the  change  was  made,  and  there  is  no  additional  bur- 

•n  holders.  ^  den  of  proof  im^Msed  to  meet  the  issues,  so  that  the 

;  the  question  here  is,  continues  the  opin-  simple  question  is,  whether  the  requirement  of  the 

whether  the  act  of  1882  violates  any  im-  advance  of  the  taxes  and  the  chan^  of  the  place  and 

«>Kll.vaf;/^n  fxf  *Uo,  Qf of/^  {r«  -Aavx^rif  ♦X  ♦!»/*  manuor  of  trial  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract 

Obligation  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the  ^^  ^.j,^      ^  of  the  *State  to  furSsh  an  adequate  and 

lies  that  may  be  employed  for  the  enforce-  efficacious  remedy  to  compel  a  tax-collector  to  receive 

of  its  contract,  if  the  collector  refuses  to  the  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes,  in  case  he  will  not 

hem.    It  can  not  be  denied  that,  as  a  gen-  do  it  without  compulsion. 

xile,  laws  applicable  to  the  case,  which        The  Court  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 

force  at  the  time  and  place  of  making  a  change  of  remedy  was  not  such  as,  in  its  opin- 

ict,  enter  into  and  form  part  of  the  con-  ion,  was  sufficient  to  impair  the  obligation  of 

tself,  and  that  this  embraces  alike  those  the  contract.     ^^  The  primary  obligation  of  the 

K^hich  affect  its  validity,  construction,  dis-  State,"  it  said,  "  is  for  the  payment  of  the  cou- 

e,  and  enforcement.    But  it  is  equally  pons.    All  else  is  simply  as  a  means  to  that 

ettled  that  changes  in  the  forms  of  action  end.    It  matters  not  whether  the  coupons  have 

lodes  of  proceeding  do  not  amount  to  an  been  refused  for  the  taxes,  if  full  payment  of 

rment  of  the  obligations  of  a  contract,  if  the  amount  they  call  for  is  actually  made  in 

)qaate  and  efficacious  remedy  is  left.    As  money.     A  remedy,  therefore,  which  is  ample 

ipreme  Court  said  in  the  case  of  Von  for  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the 
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money,  is  ample  for  all  the  pm^oses  of  the  a  judgment  to  that  effect  cerUfied  to  the  TrefBorer  of 

contract.     That,  we  think,  is  given  by  the  act  t^.®  Commonwealth,  and  the  amount  pwd  reftmdedoal 

^f  1  ftfio  in  K^*K  Vr.nT«fl  ^f  rJfr.n^/lin,*  "  o*  moucy  m  the  'IreasuFy,  il  there  be  any.    To  recoTcr 

®^Jlu®V°  ??^       ,  ^i^   P^;^?f^^^°^-  this  iucigment,  be  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 

The  Court  concluded  as  follows  :  ing,  including  the  fees  of  witnesses  and  iurore,  and 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  the  question  presented  jj' ^^?  ^Icrk,  sheriff  and  other  offioere  of  the  ooprL 
by  this  record  is  not  whether  the  tax-collector  is  bound  This  is  a  most  palpable  and  flj/rrant  impairment  of  the 
in  law  to  receive  the  coupon,  notwithstanding  the  leg-  obligaUon  of  tlie  contract.  Ko  legislation  more  de- 
islation  which,  on  its  taoe,  prohibits  him  from  doing  structive  of  all  value  to  the  contract  is  conceinbte, 
80,  nor  whether,  if  he  refuses  to  take  the  coupon  and  "^^e**  ^^  should  absolute  y  and  in  terms  repudiate  the 
proceeds  with  the  coUection  of  the  tax  by  force,  he  can  coup^n  as  a  contract  at  aU.  It  is  practical  repodiapOT. 
be  made  personally  responsible  in  damages  for  what  ^  In.Bronson  vs.  Kinne  this  court,  speaking  by  Chief- 
he  doe«,  but  whetherthe  obligation  of  the  contract  has  Justice  Taney,  said :  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  dnw 
been  impaired  by  the  changes  which  have  been  made  f  ^^.^  ^^^  ,wo"*5^  ^  apphcable  m  all  cases  beUeeo 
in  the  remedies  for  its  enforcement  in  case  ho  refuses  legitimate  alterations  of  the  remedy-  and  otovl-wdi 
to  accept  the  coupon.  We  decide  only  the  question  wbich,  in  the  form  of  remedy,  impair  the  rvjht.  But 
which  m  actually  before  us.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  »^  ?  manifest  that  the  obhgation  of  a  contract,  and  ik 
the  commercial  value  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  has  P«*^}«  <>*.»  Pa^y  under  it,  may,  in  effect,  be  datrojfd 

-     *       ■  *     -  by  denying  a  remedy  altogether,  or  may  be  senotulj 

£        ._-j  i^_»^  -_j  _^!       t-  "ings  with  newooB- 


^ make  the  remedy 

accept  the  coupons  without  suit'  What  we  are  caUed  hardly  worOi  purBuin^gr.  And  no  one,  we  presnm, 
upon  to  consider  in  this  case  is  not  the  refusal  to  take  would  say  that  there  is  any  substantial  difference  be- 
the  coupons,  but  the  remedy  after  refusal.  tween  a  retrospective  law,  dedann^  a  particular  coo- 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  satisfied  that  a  remedy  is  given  *™^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  contracts  to  be  abrogated  and  Toid, 
by  the  act  of  1882,  substantially  equivalent  to  that  m  ^^  o°e  ^*"ch  took  away  dl  remedy  to  cnforw  them, 


of  the  tests  that  a  contract  has  been  impaired  is,  thst 

Justice  Field  began  bis  dissenting  opinion  by  its  value  has  by  legislation  been  diminished.  It  k 

saying  that  the  legislation  of  Virginia  of  1882,  ?«*»  ^7  ^«  Constitution,  to  be  impaired  at  alL   Tins 

which  was  sustained  by  the  Court,  appeared  to  ""  "°*  a  question  of  degree  or  manner  or  cause  but  of 

i^«    \l     \!^  LI .  ^^'^r^^  "J      .^  ,7."**^  o^pcai^ru  Lv  encroaching  m  any  respect  on  it«  obligation,  dttpau- 

him  to  be  "in  flagrant  violation  of  the  con-  ing  with  any  part  of  its  force."    <6  How.,  827.) 

tract  with  her  creditors  under  the  act  of  March  in  Murray  i*.  Charleston  the  court  cited  with  «p- 

80, 1871,  commonly  known  as  the  funding  act ;  proval  the  lanjznage  of  a  previous  decision  to  the  effect 

and  that  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  Court,  *^>«?  »  *«^  which  fltere  tHe  tenns  of  a  contrart  by  im- 

4,t I        4.    _  .   . j^j    J     •     *     /  V  posmg  new  conditions,  or  dispensmcr  with  those  ex- 

though  not  so  intended,  do,  in  fact  license  any  ^^^^        ,^  ^^  obfigationfand  Idded,  speakiBj: 

disregai'd  of  her  obligations  which  the  ill-ad-  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  who  recently  occupied  a  feeat 

vised  policy  of  her  legislators  may  suggest."  on  this  bench,  that  '*  it  is  one  of  the  highcj^t  duties  (rf 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution,  he  continued,  this  court  to  take  care  the  prohibition  [against  the  im- 

which  declares  that  no  state  sLall  pa.B  any  lt^:if.'^^^p:Xrmt7b^'^:i^u>7Z 

law  impairing  the  obhgation  of  contracts,  pro-  its  spirit. ^'    (96  u.  S.,  448.) 

hibits  legislation  thus  affecting  contracts   be-  In  Edwards  r«.  Kearzey  this  court  said,  speakiDffbj 

tween  the  State  and  individuals  equally  as  it  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  so  ktely  one  of  our  numwr: 

does  contracts  between   individuals.     What,  *' '^^lil^.^^^  *H^^^>  j^  L^*"^^^ 

♦K^w.    ^  -  41.       uv     4^          ^  au            *  ^^*. a  contract  IS  made  and  IS  to  be  perlormed  is  a  part  Of 

then,  was  the  obligation  of  the  contract  en-  ^^  obligation,  and  any  subscqu^t  law  of  ttJlwt 

tered  into  between  Virginia  and  her  creditx)r8  which  so  affects  that  remedy  as  substantially  to  im- 

under  the  funding  act  of  1871,  so  far  as  the  in-  pair  and  lessen  the  value  of  the  contract  is  forbidden 

terest  coupons  are  concerned?     The  contract  oy  the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void."  (96  U.S., 

is,  that  she  wiU  pay  the  amount  of  the  coupon,  ^Tndonlytwoteimsago,in  thecaseofLouiii«»«.      | 

and  that  it  shall,  at  and  after  matunty,  be  re-  ^gw  Orleans,  this  court  said,  without  a  dissenting      ! 

ceivable  for  taxes,  dues,  and  demands  of  the  voicoj  that  **  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  in  the  ceo-     \ 

State.     And  by  its  receivabilitv  is  meant  that  stitutional  sense,  is  fiie  means  provided  by  hw  hj 

it  is  to  be  taken  by  officers  whom  the  State  ^^;ich  it  can  be  enforcedly  which  the  parties  cinte 

^^„ xi_  •       4.        V.  •                      £       -4.     A  obliflred  to  perform  it.     Whatever  legislaticm  lessens 

may  authorize  to  receive  money  for  its  dues  ^^^  Efficacy  Sf  these  means  impahn  t^  obligation.  U 

whenever  tendered  them.     By  the  obligation  it  tend  to  postpone  or  retard  the  enforcement  of  the 

of  a  contract  is  meant  the  means  which  the  contract,  the  obiijption  of  the  hitter  is  to  that  extent 

law  affords  for  its  execution,  the  means  by  weakened."    n02  U.  S.^  206.)                   ^.,.     . 

which  it  could  at  the  time  it  was  made  be  en-  .  «fj  TJit'^iT  i?S«^S  oV'°^^^^^ 

/• ,       T     i.'      T^'  1 J  iL           •  1  cisions,  that  the  legislation  ot  January  14  ana  Apni 

forced.     Justice  Field  then  said :  y^  iggg,  does  not  impau-  the  obligation  of  the  contiw* 
The  reeeivability  of  the  coupon,  under  the  funding  under  the  Ainding  act  ?    It  annuls  the  present  re- 
act of  1871^  for  taxes,  dues,  and  demands,  gave  to  it,  as  ceivability  of  the  coupon ;  it  substitutes  for  the  spe- 
al ready  said,  its  principal  value.     At  that  time  there  ciflc  execution  of  the  contract  a  protracted  htif^ion, 
was  provided  in  the  system  of  procedure  of  the  Stato  and,  when  the  genuineness  of  the  coupon  and  it*  le- 
a  remedy  for  the  s|>ecffic  execution  of  the  contract,  by  ^1  reeeivability  for  taxes  are  judicially  establishec^ 
which  tl'iis  reeeivability  could  be  enforced.    The  legis-  its  payment  is  made  dependent  upon  the  existence  w     i 
lation  of  January  14  imd  April  7, 1882,  deprives  the  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State.     If  the  langiap     i 
holder  of  the  coupon  of  this  remedy,  and  in  lieu  of  it  of  the  act,  declarin/?  that,  when  the  genuineness  of  l£«     3 
gives  him  the  barren  privilege,  after  paying  the  taxes,  coupon  and  its  reeeivability  for  taxes  are  established,     | 
of  suing  in  a  local  court  to  test  before  a'jury  the  genu-  the  taxes  paid  by  its  holder  shall  be  refunded  out  of    I 
ineness  of  the  coupon  and  its  legal  reeeivability  for  the  first  money  m  the  Treasury  in  preference  to  other    | 
them,  and,  in  case  ne  establishes  uiese  facts,  of  having  claims,  be  deemed  a  suftioient  appropriation  to  ao-     ; 
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the  Treasurer  to  pay  out  the  money,  contrary  After  explaining  that  the  jadffment  of  the 

t  hi«  just  been  decidedwith  r^pect  to  Ian-  Court  was  bused  on  the  groimd  that  the  obli- 

mucn  more  expressive  m  tlie  legislation  of         ,.  «  ,,             ^      ^     ^  v^**^  "  ««  i-*.«  vw*i 

na,  of  what  avail  can  it  be  to  the  owner  of  the  gation  of  the  contract  was  not  impaired   by 

if  the  Treasurer  refuse  to  refund  the  amount  ?  tlie  changes  made  by  the  act  of  January  14, 

is  no  mode,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  1882,   in   the   remedies  for  its   enforcement, 

y,  of  coercing  his  action.    No  mandamus  can  Justice  Harlan  proceeded  : 

tor  that  remedy  and  all  compulsory  process  '^ 

ien  abolished.  Here  is  the  radical  difference  between  the  majority 

les  all  this,  as  the  coupons  are  mostly  for  small  of  my  brethren  and  myself.    To  my  mind — I  'say  it 

B.  the  costs  of  the  suits  to  test  their  genuine-  with  all  respect  for  my  associates  who  have  rcachcMl  a 

id  receivability  for  taxes  would  be  more  than  diifcrent  conclusion — it  is  so  entirely  clear  that  the 

Jue.    Practically,  the  law  destroys  the  coupons,  change  in  the  remedies  has  impaired  both  the  obliga- 

B-as  evidently  intended  to  have  tnat  effect.  .  .  .  tion  and  value  of  the  contract,  that  I  almost  despair  of 

there  is  any  adequate  and  efficacious  remedy  making  it  clearer  by  argument  or  illustration, 

ited  for  the  one  in  existence  when  the  funding  ^   Under  the  contract  the  tax-payer,  it  is  conceded, 

adopted,  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  seriously  is  entitled  to  have  his  coupon  received  for  his  taxes 

I.    The  remedy  originally  existing  was  effect-  when  tendered :  while  under  the  statute  of  January 

0  officer  could  refuse  to  receive  the  coupon  14,  1882,  the  collector  is  forbidden  to  so  receive  it ; 
;  subjecting  himself  to  personal  liability.  Af-  and  the  tax-payer,  in  order  to  protect  his  property 
dder  no  valid  sale  could  be  made  for  the  taxes,  against  levy  or  distraint,  and  reheve  it  from  the  en- 
a  creditor  could  invoke  the  compulsory  process  cumbranoe  created  by  the  assessment  of  taxes,  must 
ourts  to  secure  a  specific  performance.  Now  pay  his  taxes  in  money,  and  then,  if  he  wishes  to  get 
anged.  A  law  which  practically  destroys  the  his  money  back,  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  twelve 
'  the  coupon  is  sustained.  The  officer  is  not  jurymen  the  genuineness  and  legal  receivability  of 
to  receive  it,  in  the  sense  that  he  can  not  be  his  coupons. 

ed  to  take  it.     He  can  enforce  the  payment  of  Under  the  contract,  and  the  laws  in  force  when  it 

money ;  he  can  sell  property,  if  necessary,  to  was  made,  the  tax-payer  b  entitled,  in  the  first  in- 

hem ;  he  can  wholly  ignore  the  coupon,  unless  stance,  to  enforce  the  receipt  of  his  coupons  for  taxes 

ler  should  foolishly  consent  to  incur  double  by  mandamus,  the  sole  remedy  then  given  to  effect 

>UDt  in  costs  to  establish  by  a  jury  trial  its  that  result ;  while  under  the  subsequent  le^lation 

ness  and  legal  receivability  ror  taxes.  he  is  denied  the  right  to  a  mandamus  until  he  first 

pays  his  ta^es  in  money,  and  then  proves  to  the  sat- 

ice  Field  concluded  his  dissenting  opin-  ^taction  of  twelve  jurymen  that  they  are  genuine 

these  words :  " I  find  myself  bewildered  '^tT^''*' i?^  ^""^l ^""fu^ ^^'^  ^^^^^         u      -. 

_  .   .          -  ^1            •     •/       *  XI.            _*.  Under  the  contract  and  the  laws  m  force  when  it 

opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  was  made,  the  tax-collector  was  not  bound  to  resist 

ss  that  I  can  not  comprehend  it,  so  for-  an  application  for  mandamus,  and  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 

>e9  it  appear  to  be  from  what  I  have  sumea  that  he  would  do  so  unless  he  doubted  the 

'ore  supposed  to  be  established  and  set-  Rcnuincness  of  the  coupons  tendered  in  payment  of 

w      And  T  fear  that  if  will  h«  AnnAnli^H  ^^^ '  *^  however,  he  did  so,  he  became  liable  to  pay 

w.     Ana  1  rear  tnat  It  wm  Oe  appealed  the  costs  incurred  by  the  tax-payer,  when  the  latter 

tn  excuse,  if  not  justification,  for  legis-  sucoeededj  while  under  the  act  of  January  14, 1882, 

imounting  practically  to  the  repudiation  all  discretion  is  taken  from  the  collector,  and  he  is 

obligations  of  States,  and  of  their  sub-  requirddy  although  he  may  know  tJie  coupons  to  b« 

A  municipalities— their  cities  and  coun-  f7*"*^*?«  «^  legally  receivable  for  taxes,  to  decline 

►  «,;ii  ««i^u«  «»»»««.«.„  ♦«  ;.»-«-*  •-  ♦u^:  receiving  them  for  taxes  until  the  tax-payer,  having 

t  will  only  be  necewary  to  insert  in  their  fi^t  paiS  his  taxes  in  money,  shall  prove  them,  to  the 

i  a  false  recital  of  the  existence  of  forged  satisfaction  of  twelve  jurymen,  to  be  genuine, 

irious  bonds  and  coupons,  as  a  plausible  And  the  remedy  thus  given  by  the  statutes,  passed 

i  for  such  legislation,  and  their  schemes  ^^  *^®  contract  was  made,  for  the  enforcement  of 

.der  will  be  accomplished.    No  greater  ^fv^"^y?;S'e^.'?l^'.^^^X't^"to  "S; 

y  could,  m   my  judgment,    befall   the  adequate  and  efficacious,  and  not  an  impairment  ot 

r  than  the  general  adoption  of  the  doc-  the  substantial  rights  given  by  the  contract.    My 

lat  it  is  not  a  constitutional  impairment  brethren— distinct^'  admitting  that  the  legislation  of 

obligation  of  contracts  to  embarrass  1882  is  in  hostUity  to  the  State's  creditors  and  has 

nfrx^^w^^,^*^  .«;*-k  ^n»»»»c  ««^   Ar^ct-^^r.  impaired  the  coramereial  value  both  of  the  bonds  and 

nforcement  with  onerous  and  destruc-  their  coupons-in  effect,  hold  that  such  lej?islation 

•nditions,   ana  ttius  to   evade   the  per-  does  not  burden  the  proceedings  for  the  enforcement 

ce  of  them."  of  the  contract  with  any  new  conditions  or  restrictions 

ce  Harlan  said,  in  his  dissenting  opin-  inconsistent  with,  or  which  impair,  its  obligations.    I 

at  "if  the  act  of  January  14,  1882,  be  2^  ^nlTf -i^-""^^  conclusion  belie vin-,  as  I  do, 
.  ..  !•  *•  i.  V  J  •  J  1  ^^^  only  that  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  every  ad- 
mits application  to  bonds  issued  under  judged  case  cited,  either  by  the  court  or  by  my 
of  1871,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  brother  Field,  but  that  the  new  remedy  is  adequate 
stitutional  inhibition  upon  laws  impair-  *i^d  efficacious,  not  for  the  preservation  and  enforce- 
obligation  of  contracts  is  of  the  slight-  ^^^h  \"*  J^®  destruction  of  the  contract.  The  hold- 
nfi/tai  n^«i«a  *^~  fk^  »»Aa»».,<«4>;^r.  ^en.^  ^™  ^»  ^"^^  bonds  and  coupons  arc  placed  by  the  lefris- 
ctical  value  for  the  preservation  of  the  j^tion  of  1882  in  the  position  whire  it  is  Useless  and 

01  those  dealing  with  States.  Indeed,  impracticable  to  pursue  the  remedies  thereby  given, 
i  of  January  14,  1882,  in  its  necessary  To  my  mind  this  is  so  perfectlv  apparent  that  I  should 
9n,  as  directly  and  effectually  impairs  ^^'^^  deemed  it  impossible  tKat  any  different  view 
imercial  value  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  "^"^^^  ^  entertained. 

mder  the  funding  act  as  would  a  statute  Justice  Harlan  concluded  his  opinion  as  fol- 

repudiated  the  bonds  outright,  and  for-  lows : 

le  receipt  of  their  coupons,  under  any       i^-^^iw^ ^u  *       ^   *^oo«     i.-  i.  v 

>^»n^^o     4V«   f^^^vo     ^^iU«    1-  A^^^^A^  Fmallycame  the  enactments  of  1882,  which  have 

jtances,   for  taxes,   debts,  or  demands  «>  chan^  the  remedies  existing  when  bonds  were 

rginia.  issued  under  the  act  of  1871  that  tax-payers,  holding 
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coupons  of  such  bonds,  can  not  use  them  in  payment  of  Representatives,  and  a  person  to  be  elected 

of  taxes  without  ejcpending  more  money  to  enlbrce  \^j  th^s^  officers  as  a  fiscal  a^ent  of  the  State,  |t* 

oom^hance  with  their  contract  than  the  coupons  are  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^  g^^  ^^  Liquidation,  with  t^ 

I  can  not  agree  that  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  power  to  issae  the  bonds  and  exchange  then  |sf 

powerless  against  State  legislation,  which  is  so  mani-  for  all  valid  outstanding  bonds  and  certain  war*  m^'- 

testl  V  designed  to  destroy  contract  rights  protected  by  rants  on  the  Treasury,  at  the  rate  of  jjixty  centi  m  « 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  j    ^^  ^^  ^    f  ^  j,       f  ^i^  ^^ 

Without  stopping  to  speculate  upon  the  disastrous  ,  ,        «,,  .^,  -jj*. 

consequences  which  would  result  both  to  the  business  "*«  warrants.     The  act  then  provide  for  an 

interests  and  to  the  honor  of  the  country  if  all  the  annual  tax  levy  of  five  and  one  half  mills  for  the 

States  should  enact  statutes  similar  to  those  passed  by  purpose  of  paying  the  principal  and  interest  on 

Virginia,  I  sum  up  what  has  been  so  imperfectlv  said  the  bonds,  and  declared  that ''  the  revenne  d^ 

by  me:  II,  as  is  conceded,  Antoni  is  entitled  by  the  ^„^j  ♦u^J^a.^-.  :«  k^-^u^  »«♦  «««.^  «»,i^  «nM«. 

contract  u>  have  his  coujin  received  in  payment  of  "X^  therefrom  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appro- 

taxes,  wh^n  ofered  for  that  purpose,  and  if,  as  is  also  pnated  for  that  purpose  and  no  Other,    it  was 

conceded  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  he  was  en-  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 

titled,  by  the  laws  in  force  when  the  contract  was  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than  two  yean, 

made,  to  the  rt^medy  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  tax-  f     the  fiscal  agent,  or  any  officer  of  the  SUte,  fr^ 
collector  to  receive  his  coupons  and  discharge  pro  ^       j     J  ^.     ?,'.«'  ^    Z   ^  ^v.  /n«3  " 

tanto  his  taxes,  it  is  clear  that  the  subsequent  statute  ^^  ^OBX^  of  Liquidation,  to   divert  the  tniKl 

does  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  by  impos-  from  its  legitimate  channel.    The  act  furUiff 

ing  new  and  burdensome  conditions,  which  not  only  declared  that  "  the  interest  tax  aforesaid  diaB 

prohibit  the  collector  from  receivmg  coupons  in  pay-  ^g  a  continuinir  annual  tax  until  the  said 

^''^\T^.^::^jX^'^tnTa^  solidated  bonds  shall  be  paid  or  redeemed,  pm- 

unless,  upon  the  occasion  of  each  tender  of  coupons,  cipal  and  mterest ;  and  the  said  appropriation 

he  submits  (without  the  possibility  of  recovering  his  shall   be   a  continuing  annual    appropriatioB 

costs  of  suit)  to  a  jury  trial,  and  proves  to  the  satis-  during  the  same  pericS,  and  this  levy  and  ap- 

fiJ^^rn±r!nH%l''^irSvS^^^  propriation  shall  authorize  and  makeittbe 

are  genume,  and  legally  receivable  for  taxes.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  Treasurer,  and  til 

A  separate  opinion  was  also  written  by  Jus-  said  board,   respectively,  to  collect  said  tax 
tice  Matthews,  who  concurred  in  the  judgment  annually,  and  pay  said  interest,  and  rede«a 
of  the  Court,  but  not  in  the  grounds  on  which  said  bonds,  until  the  same  shall  be  folWdiS' 
the  Court  rested  its  decision.    He  agreed  that  charged."    By  other  sections  it  was  provided 
the  State  of  Virginia,  by  the  act  of  1871,  en-  that  any  judge,  tax-collector,  or  any  other 
tered  into  a  valid  contract  with  the  holders  of  officer  of  tne  State,  obstructing  the  execution 
its  bonds  to  receive  their  coupons  in  payment  of  the  act,  or  failing  to  perform  his  official 
of  taxes;  and  that  any  subsequent  statute  which  duty,  should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  tbat 
denies  this  right  is  a  breach  of  its  contract  and  each  provision  of  the  act  should  be  a  contract 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  between  the  State  and  every  holder  of  the  oon- 
States.    But  for  a  breach  of  its  contract  by  a  solidated  bonds ;  that  the  tax-collectors  ^hoold 
State,  no  remedy  is  provided  by  the  Consti-  not  pay  over  any  moneys  collected  by  them  to 
tntion  of  the  United  States  against  the  State  any  other  person  than  the  State  Treasurer;  aod 
itself;    and  a  suit  to  compel  the  officers  of  a  that  no  court  or  any  judge  should  have  power 
ptate  to  do  the  acts  which  constitute  a  perform-  to  eigoin  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  of 
ance  of  its  contract  by  the  State,  is  a  suit  against  any  of  the  bonds,  or  the  collection  of  the  special 
the  State  itself.    If  tlie  State  furnishes  a  reme-  tax  therefor.    Immediately  after  the  passage  of 
(ly  by  process  against  itself  or  its  officers,  that  the  act  the  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
process  may  be  pursued  because  it   has  con-  stitution  was  adopted : 

sented  to  submit  itself  to  that  extent  to  the        The  issue  of  consolidated  bon<is  authorized  by  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  courts ;  but  if  it  chooses  to  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  at  its  regular  session 

withdraw  its  consent  by  a  repeal  of  aU  reme-  ^  ^® ZT,^®^*'  ''X^T'^'  ^T*'^  to  create  a  vjdid 

A\^^   ;«.  :«  «^o4.^-^.i  4.^*1^  •  •*    r  '4.  contract  between  the  State  and  each  and  every  holder 

dies,  It  18  restored  to  the  immunity  from  suit,  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  ^.hi^h  the  State  shall  by  no  m^is  and 

which  belongs  to  it  as  a  political  community,  in  no  wise  impair.    The  said  bonds  shall  be  a  valid 

responsible  in  that  particular  to  no  superior.  obligation  of  tne  State  in  favor  of  any  holder  thereof. 

Justices  Bradley  and  Gray  concurred  in  the  »»^  ^^  co^^  shall  eiyom  the  payrnent  of  the  principd 

judgment  on  both  groands:  that  stated  in  the  t^'STrto^^SS^'.^u^lev^fi^^S^rpItS: 

opmion  of  the  court  dehvered  by  the  Chief-  the  iudicial  power  shall  be  exercised  when  necessanr. 

Justice,  and  tliat  presented   by  Justice  Mat-  Thetax  required  for  the  pavment  of  the  prindpsl  and 

thews.  interest  of  said  bonds  shalf  be  assessed  and  collected 

The  Louisiana  Case.— In  1874  the  Legisla-  ^^  .^?  every  year  until  Oie  bonds  shaU  be  i»id, 

♦ni-A  /^f  T  /^r.:a;nTi«  *^«oo»ri  ««  «««.  ^^r.^AiJr^  ,-  principal  and  interest,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  psw 

ture  of  Louisiana  passed  an  act  providing  lor  tythe  Treasurer  of  Stote  to  the  holders  of  said  boU, 

an  issue  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  consoh-  as  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  same  shall  fall  d», 

dating  and  reducing  the  floating  and  bonded  and  no  further  legislation  or  appropriation  shall  be 

debts  of  the  State.     The  bonds  were  payable  requisite  for  the  said  assessment  and  collection  and 

to  bearer  forty  years  from  January  1,  1874,  ^"^  «"^  payment  from  the  Treasury. 

and  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent        Under  this  authority  consolidated  bonds  to 

per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.     The  Gov-  the  amount  of  about  twelve  million  ddlart 

ernor,   Lieutenant-Governor,  Auditor,   Treas-  were  issued. 

urer,  Secretary  of  State,  Speaker  of  the  House        In  1879  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted. 
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■^     It  took  effect  January  1,  1880.      A  part  of  capacity,  to  compel  it  to  do  what  it  has  agreed 

--     this,  called  the   *'debt   ordinance,"  reduced  should  be  done,  but  what  it  refuses  to  do."   The 

- >-   the  interest  on  the  consolidated  bonds  to  two  persons  sued  are  the  executive  officers  of  the 

•  — .;per  cent  per  annum  for  five  years,  to  three  State,  and  they  are  proceeded  against  in  their 

—  3  per  cent  for  fifteen  years  afterward,  and  to  official  capacity.  The  suits  are  to  enjoin  them 
ii  iioQT  per  cent  thereafter,  with  a  proviso  that  from  doing  what  the  Constitution  of  1879  re- 
^^   ithe  holders  of  the  bonds  might  exchange  them  quires  them  to  do,  and  to  compel  them  to  do 

*     for  new  bonds  for  seventy-five  per  cent  on  what  that  Constitution  prohibits  them  from 

^  ij^the  dollar  drawing  four  per  cent  interest.    The  doing. 

c  iCoostitation  further  declared    that  the  oou-  The  question  then  is  whether,  not  withstand- 

>*^pons  of  the  consolidated  bonds  should  be  re-  ing  the  Constitution  of  1879  on  its  face  takes 

:^  emitted,  and  that  ^^  any  interest  taxes  collected  away  the  power  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 

1*  to  meet  said  coupons  are  hereby  transferred  to  State  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 

->  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State  government."  of  1874,  the  contract  can  be  enforced  by  coero- 

^       In  January,  1880,  after  the  above  constitu-  ing  the  agents  and  instrumentalities  of  the 

f     tional  provisions  went  into  operation,  two  suits  State,  whose  authority  has  been  withdrawn  in 

^  -  jto  test  their  validity  were  brought  by  John  violation  of  the  contract,  without  having  the 

>.  r  Elliott,  Nicholas  Gwynn  and  Henry  S.  Walker,  State  itself  in  its  political  capacity  a  party  to 

-  vrl^olders  of  bonds.    One  was  brought  in  the  the  proceedings.    The  relief  asked  will  require 
1    Uulted  States  Circuit  Court  to  enjoin  the  sev-  the  officers  against  whom  the  process  goes  to 

->  :«il  officers  of  the  State  composing  the  Board  act  contrary  to  the  positive  orders  of  the  su- 

^   M  liquidation  from  recognizing  the  "debt  or-  preme  political  power  of  the  State,  whos6  crea- 

:.      dluance"  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  from  tures  they  are,  and  to  which  they  are  ultimately 

^duir^jyi^Qg  ^\^Q  provisions  of  the  funding  act  responsible  in  law  for  what  they  do.    They 

-  .*nd  the  Constitution  of  1874.     In  the  other  must  use  the  money  in  the  Treasury  and  under 
f  ftult,  which  was  begun  in  the  State  Court  and  their  official  control  in  one  way,  when  the  su- 

retaoved  to  the  Federal  Court,  a  mandamus  was  preme  power  has  directed  them  to  use  it  in 

-  f*^ed  to  compel  these  officers  to  apply  the  another,  and  they  must  raise  more  money  by 
:  ^^iids  00  hand  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  taxation  when  the  same  power  has  declared  it 

^y^e  consolidated  bonds,  and  also  to  proceed  to  shall  not  be  done.    The  parties  prosecuting  the 
I  ^^^^  t^®  tax  levied  in  accordance  with  the  suits  do  not,  in  direct  terms,  ask  for  the  pay- 
J  y  ^^i^oas  of  the  act  and  the  Constitution  of  ment  only  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  which 
r  ^^^  they  hold.    All  that  is  asked  will  enure  as 
J  1^  ^lie  question  raised  by  these  suits,  and  brought  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  holders  of 
f    ^fore  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  similar  obligations  as  to  the  particular  parties 
I    Whether  the  "  debt  ordinance  "  provisions  of  to  these  suits.     So  that  the  remedy  sought  im- 
:   ^he  Constitution  of  1879  impaired,  in  violation  plies  power  in  the  judiciary  to  compel  the 
'   "^f  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  obligation  of  State  to  abide  by  and  perform  its  contracts  for 
^he  contract  entered  into  between  the  State  the  payment  of  money,  not  by  rendering  and 
^^d  its  creditors  by  the  act  of  1874  and  the  enforcing  a  judgment  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
Constitution  of  that  year.    The  Supreme  Court  judicial  procedure,  but  by  assuming  the  control 
%aid  that  the  language  of  the  act  and  the  Con-  of  the  administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Station  of  1874  ^^  shows  unmistakably  a  de-  State  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to 
^ign  to  miike  these  promises  and  these  pledges  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
^0  far  contracts,  that  their  obligations  would  It  was  argued  that  the  money  in  the  Treas- 
^  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ury  collected  from  the  tax  levied  for  1879  con- 
states against  impairment ; "  and  added  that  it  stituted  a  trust  fund  of  which  the  individual 
^s  equally  manifest  that  the  object  of  the  State  defendants  were  ex-officio  trustees,  and  that  they 
Vn  adopting  the  ^^  debt  ordinance  "  in  1879  was  might  be  enjoined  as  such  trustees  from  divert- 
tifi  stop  the  further  levy  of  the  promised  tax,  ing  it  from  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  pledged 
^nd  to  prevent  the  disbursing  officers  from  under  the  contract.    On  this  point  Chief- Jus- 
xising  the  revenue  from  previous  levies  to  pay  tice  Waite  said : 
'^he  interest  falling  due  in  January,  1880,  as  well 
^3  the  principal  and  interest  maturing  there-  The  individual  defcDdants  are  the  sevcnd  officers  of 

^fter."    The  Court  admitted  that  the  State  had  i^.^  ^.?^.»  "^^^^.^  k  ^1  ^•*'^'  ^^"'P*''*®  ^®  ^."'f.  *^ 

^*^  1  1  J  -^           s.      T^v  ^V  I*  •"*'/'"  ^^"""^  ""^  Liquidation.    That  board  is  in  no  sense  a  custodiaR 

^olated  Its  contract,  but  held  that  there  was  of  this  fund.    Its  duty  was  to  negotiate  the  exchancre 

•10  means  of  compelling  it  or  its  officers  to  carry  of  the  new  bonds  for  the  old  on  the  terms  proposed, 

^ut  the  contract.     It  was  clear  that  the  State  It  had  nothin<;^  to  do  with  levying  the  tax,  collecting 

itself  could  not  be  sued  by  these  bondholders  the  money,  orMying  it  out  further  than  by  purchasing 

^ci^fk^w,*-  ;♦«  ^«-«  ^^n«^*«4-    ««*!  fk;«  \.^A  ^^ the  bonds  with  any  surplus  there  mi£:ht  bo  from  timo 

jrithout  Its  own  consent,  and  this  had  neyer  ^  tune  in  the  Tfeasu^  over  what  was  required  to 
teen  given.  "Neither  was  there  when  the  meet  the  interest.  The  provision  in  tlie  law  that  it 
oonds  were  issued,'^  said  Chief-Justice  Waite,  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  tho 
•*  nor  is  there  now,  any  statute  or  judicial  decis-  board,  respectively,  to  collect  the  tax,  pay  the  interest, 
ion  giving  the  bondholders  a  remedy,  in  the  f°d  «dee°i  the  bonds  evidently  means  no  more  t^^^ 
o^  ^  o  *  ,  ,  'i-v  1.  *  J  that  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  shall  perform  their  re- 
state courts  or  elsewhere,  either  by  mandamus  gpective  duties  under  the  general  laws  in  the  assess- 
or injunction,  against  the  State  in  its  political  ment  and  collection  of  the  tax,  and  shall  pay  in  the 
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usual  manner  the  interest  and  prindpal  of  the  bonds  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  State, 
as  they  respectively  fall  due,  and  that  the  board  shall  opinion,  to  n-ant  the  relief  asked  for  in  either 
purchase  and  retire  the  bonds  whenever  tliere  is  a  cases  would  be  to  exercise  such  a  power, 
surplus  that,  under  the  law,  is  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. Elaborate  dissenting  opinions  were 
The  Treasurer  of  State  is  the  keeper  of  the  Treasury,  by  Justices  Field   and   Harlan.      The 
md  in  that  way  is  the  keeper  of  the  money  collected  admitted  that  the  common  law  mle,  t] 
Irom  this  tax,  just  as  he  is  the  keeper  of  other  public  .                     .    ,            j  •     i  •       ' 
moneys.    The  taxes  were  collected  V  the  tax- cSUect-  sovereign  can  not  be  sued  in  Lis  own 
ors  and  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer,  that  is  to  say,  without  his  consent,  applies  in  this  < 
into  the  State  Treasury,  just  as  other  taxes  were  when  to  the  State,  under  which  designation 
collected.    The  Treasurer  is  no  more  a  trustee  of  these  ©luded   the  people  within  its  territori 

moneys  than  he  is  of  all  other  public  moneys.    He     ;^_   •_  „i,^^  ,^J;j^„  ^u«*«^^«  «^« ^• 

holds  them,  but  only  as  the  agSnt  of  the  State.    If  Jjf' ^°  ^^^^  '««^^  whatever  sovereig 

there  i3  any  trust,  the  State  is  the  trustee,  and  unless  ptate^  possesses.         But   they   act   and 

the  State  can  be  sued  the  trustee  cannot  be  ei\joined.  in  this  country,  at  least  in  times  of  pea< 

The  officers  owe  duty  to  the  State  alone,  and  have  no  through  the  Constitution  and  laws.     F< 

contract  relations  with  the  bondholders.    They  can  ^yj  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^        manifestat 

only  act  as  the  State  directs  them  to  act,  and  hold  as  ..       xr  •     ai    i.           ^v                   ^7        'V 

the  State  allows  them  to  hold.    It  was  never  agreed  ^}'     "^  ^°  ^"*^  ^^y  they  consent  to  »uit« 

that  theu-  relations  with  the  bondholders  should  be  directly  against  themselves  by  name  or 

any  other  than  as  officers  of  the  State,  or  that  they  any  of  their  authorized  agents,  there  cai 

^i'?."^^  \1!®  "l^^^^^l  °T  ^^  ftind  except  to  keep  reasons  of  policy  or  of  la  w  against  issui 

It  like  other  funds  in  the  Treasury  and  pay  it  out  ao-  ._„  •     _._il,^«  «„„„o  4.^  kJT^  ♦v^*.   « 

cording  to  law.    They  can  be  ioved  through  the  ®®««  m  proper  cases  to  bring  them  0 

State,  but  not  the  State  through  them.  agents  before  the  court.    And  if  m  th 

that  is,  by  their  Constitution  or  laws,  1 

The  Court  concluded  its  opinion  as  follows:  rect  their  oflBcers  to  do  or  omit  certain 

Little  need  be  said  with  special  reference  to  the  suit  ^^  ^h®  doing  or  omission  of  which  ind 

for  mandamus.    In  this  no  trust  is  involved,  but  the  are  interested,  and  they  provide  appi 

simple  question  presented  is,  whether  a  single  bond-  remedies  to  compel  or  enjoin  the  perfo 

hplder^r  a  committee  of  bondholders,  can  fy  the  ju-  ^f  those  things,  there  can  be  noreaw 

dicml  wnt  of  mandamus,  compel  the  executive  officers  1             j.   ^  \      Tj     ^^    *^       _:  T\ 

of  the  State  to  perform  generally  their  several  duties  ^^?"  remedies  should  not  be  resorted  t 

under  the  law.  •  The  relators  do  not  occupy  the  posi-  pnvate  rights  are  involved."    After  rei 

tion  of  creditors  of  tihe  State  demanding  payment  from  the  legislative  and  constitutional  enactn 

an  executive  officer  charged  with  the  ministerial  duty  1374,  and  the  "debt  ordinance"  part 

hL'^^t  o4TS;S:?aron'&f^,'^kr4  Conatitntion  of  18Y9  Justice  Fiel/ren 

to  compel  him  to  perform  that  specific  duty.    What  .^^  course  the  new  Constitution  in  lh( 

they  ask  is  that  the  Auditor  of  State,  the  Treasurer  of  visions  is  a  repudiation  of  the  engageiu 

Stat4j,  and  the  Board  of  Liquidation  may  be  required  the  act  of  1874  and  of  the  constitntional 

to  enforce  tlio  act  of  1874,  and  "  carry  out,  perform,  ^ent  of  that  year,  and  a  direct  violatioi 

and  discharge  each  and  ever}' one  ot  the  ministerial  i^usKu:^,.  ^^  *t.     t?  a  "  i  i-i       7.*    vt 

acts,  things,  and  duties  respectively  requu-ed  of  them,  jnnipition  of  the  Federal  Constitution 

.  .  .  according  to  the  fhll  and  true  intent  and  purport  the  impairment  of  the  obhgation  of  com 

of  that  act.''    Certainly  no  suit  begiin  in  the  Circuit  He  then  said  : 
Court  for  such  relief  would  be  entertained,  for  that 

court  can  ordinarily  grant  a  writ  of  mandamus  only  in  Is  this  inhibition  against  the  repudiation 


fud  of  some  existing  jurisdiction.    (Bath  County  v«.  State  of  her  engagements  of  anv  efficacy!    1 

Ames,  18  Wallace,  247 ;  Davenport  vs.  Dodge  County,  jority  of  the  court  answer, "  No."*'    I  answer^  t 

105  U.  S.  Reports,  242.)   Our  attention  has  been  callea  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  a  long  line  of  ill 

to  no  case  in  the  State  courts  of  Louisiana  in  which  jud^  preceding  me,  *^  Yea,  it  is" ;  and,  thoi 

such  general  relief  has  been  afforded,  and  the  jurisdio-  demed,  1  feel  confident  that  at  no  distant  day  i 

tion  of  the  Cireuit  Court  was,  therefore,  in  no  way  en-  will  be  reasserted  and  maintained.     In^  that 

larged  through  the  operation  of  the  removal  acts,  even  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  my  assodatei 

if  this  is  a  cose  which  was  properly  removed — a  ques-  shaU  continue  to  do  so  on  all  proper  cases,  11 

tion  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  decide.   The  prohibition  inserted  in  the  Constitution  as  1 

remedy  sought,  in  order  to  be  complete,  would  require  against  the  agrarian  and  despoiling  spirit  whi 

tlie  court  to  assume  all  the  executive  authority  or  the  precedes  and  follows  a  breach  of  public  fiut 

State,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  enforcement  of  this  established  in  its  original  vigor, 

law,  and  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  all  persons  cliarged  The  question  whether  the  court  will  restruE 

with  any  official  duty  in  respect  to  the  levy,  collection,  vereion  of  tlie  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Ttm 

and  disbursement  of  the  tax  in  question  until  the  bonds,  member  of  the  Board  of  Liquidation,  is  to  be 

principal  and  interest,  were  paid  in  full,  and  that,  too,  ered  precisely  as  though  the  new  Constitiit 

m  a  proceeding  to  which  the  State,  as  a  State,  was  not  never  been  adopted.    The  inhllution  of  the 

and  could  not  be  made  a  party.    It  needs  no  argument  Constitution  is  upon  the  State,  and  not  mere 

to  show  that  the  political  power  can  not  be  thus  ousted  her  Legislature.     All  the  authority  which  he 

of  its  jurisdiction  and  the  judiciary  set  in  its  place,  can  confer,  whether  by  constitutional  enacb 

When  a  State  submits  itself,  without  reser^*ation,  to  legislative  prevision,  is  subject  to  the  inhlbitii 

the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  in  a  particular  case,  that  ju-  TOople  are  at  all  tiiries  under  the  Constitutioi 

risdiction  may  be  used  to  give  full  effect  to  what  the  United  States,  sub^iect  to  its  restrictions  as  ^ 

State  has,  bv  its  act  of  submission,  allowed  to  be  done ;  entitled  to  its  privileges.    They  can  not  lawl 

and  if  the  law  permits  coereion  of  the  public  officers,  sert  in  any  constitution  or  organic  law  provisi* 

to  enforce  any  .ludraient  that  may  be  rendered,  then  travening'that  instrument.  .  .  . 

such  coercion  may  DC  employed  for  that  purpose.   But  If  the  new  Constitution  had  never  been  i 

this  is  very  far  rrom  authorizing  the  courts,  when  a  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  powe 

State  can  not  be  sued,  to  set  up  their  jurisdiction  over  State  courts  to  require  that  the  moneys  colli 

the  officers  in  charge  of  the  public  moneys,  so  as  to  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest.    It  w( 

control  them  as  against  the  political  power  in  their  only  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Liq 
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IS  apply  them,  but  it  would  have  been  a  felony 
use  to  do  80.  Now,  whatever  enactment,  cdh- 
ional  or  legislative,  impairs  the  obligation  of  the 
act  with  tne  bondholaers,  that  is,  abrogates  or 
18  the  means  of  itn  enforcement,  is  void.  There- 
the  new  Constitution,  as  to  that  contract,  is  to  be 
yd  as  though  it  never  existed.  .  .  . 
reason  in  law.  therefore,  any  more  than  in  mor- 
an  be  given  woy  the  mandates  of  the  act  of  1874 
he  constitutional  amendment  of  that  year  should 
6  carried  out  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that 
efendants  are  officers  of  the  State.  The  books 
lU  of  cases  where  executive  and  administrative 
IS  of  a  State  have  been  rec^uirod  by  the  judiciary 
certain  acts,  or  been  emomed  fh>m  doinff  them, 
it  has  not  neen  deemed  an  answer  to  the  pro- 
ng that  the  State  was  ffiterested  in  the  oontro- 


lerc  could  be  no  doubt,  Justice  Field  added, 

but  for  the  "debt  ordinance"  in  the  Oon- 
tion  of  1879,  a  mandamus  or  other  compul- 

process  could  have  been  issued  by  the 
ts  of  Louisiana,  under  the  code  of  proce- 

of  that  State,  to  compel  officers  of  the 
i  and  of  the  Board  of  Liquidation  to  eze- 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1874,  and  of 
constitutional  amendment  of  that   year. 

independently  of  the  code,  the  constitu- 
d  amendment  of  1874  expressly  gave  the 
ts  of  the  State  jurisdiction  to  issue  such 
>ulsory  process  by  the  clause  which  de- 
is  that,  to  secure  the  levy,  collection,  and 
lent  stipulated,  ^*  the  judicial  power  shall 
cercised  when  necessary,'*  and  that  means, 

Justice  Field,  "such  power  as  properly 
ags  to  judicial  tribunals  to  enforce  the 
)rmance  by  public  officers  of  duties  im- 
d  upon  them  by  law."  In  the  opinion  of 
ioe  Field,  this  means  of  enforcing  the  con- 
;  which  was  given  by  the  State  when  the 
ract  was  made  could  not  afterward  be 
a  away  by  the  State,  as  it  was  by  the  Oon- 
tion  of  1879,  without  impairing  the  obli- 
»n  of  the  contract  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
Constitution. 

310.  The  State  officers  for  the  year  were 
How :  Governor,  Charles  Foster,  of  Seneca 
ity ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  R.  G.  Richards, 
sfferson  County ;  Attorney-General,  G.  K. 
1,  of  Franklin  County ;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
ley,  of  Cuyahoga  County. 
NANCES. — On  the  15th  day  of  November, 
,  the  public  funded  debt  of  the  State  was 
01,665.  During  the  year  there  was  paid 
oan  payable  July  1,  1882,  bearing  4  per 

interest,  $300,000.  On  the  15th  day  of 
ember,  1882,  the  public  funded  debt  of  the 
3  was  $4,901,665.  This  sum  consists  of 
bllowing  loans : 

payaMe  after  December  81, 1880,  bearing 

ir  cent  interest $3,400,000  00 

payable  July  1, 1888,  bearing  4  per  cent 

rert 825,000  00 

payable  Jaly  1, 1884,  bearing  4  per  cent 

reat 850,000  00 

payable  Joly  1, 1885,  bearing  4  per  cent 

rest 860,000  00 

payable  Joly  1,  13S6,  bearing  4  per  cent 

reti 875.000  00 

payable  Jnly  1, 1S87,  bearing  4  per  cent 

rest 600,000  00 


Brought  forward $4,800,000  00 

Loan  payable  July  1, 1888,  bearing  4  per  cent 

tnterest 600,000  00 

Canal  loan,  not  bearing  Interest 1,665  OO 

ToUl  funded  debt $4,901,665  00 

The  local  debts  at  the  same  time  were  as 
follow : 

Debts  of  counties $8,660,2»7  64 

Debts  of  cities,  first  and  second  class 8S,^4i«,598  48 

Debts  of  incorporated  villages 1,811,880  88 

Debts  of  townships 605,716  24 

Debts  of  separate  (special)  school  districts 1,889,414  58 

Total  local  debU $45,766^1  23 

Net  increase  in  above  local  debts  from  last 
year,  $1,652,250.47.  This  increase  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Increase  in  counties I437.G18  86 

Increase  in  cities   W«i.244  68 

Increase  in  villages 255,51'i  87 

Increase  in  townships. 148,807  64 

Total $1,781,67810 

Deduct  decrease  in  school  districts 12^28  08 

Leaving  net  Increase  as  above $1,652,250  47 

The  balances  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  seyeral  funds  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1881  were  as  follow : 

General  revenue  ftuid $254,618  88 

Sinking  ftind 208,265  60 

State  common-school  ftind.. 88,642  10 

Total $501,421  11 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year 
from  all  sources  amounted  to $5,768,975  11 

Total  receipts,  including  balances $6,270,896  23 

Disbursements  for  same  period 5,680,219  39 

Leaving  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury,  No- 
vember 16, 1882 $640,176  98 

The  above  balance  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
following  funds,  to  wit : 

Oeneral  revenue  ftind $418,856  29 

Sinkingftmd 208,892  70 

State  common-school  Aud 17,927  94 

Total $640,176  98 

Taxation. — The  value  of  all  the  taxable 
real  estate  and  personal  property  in  Ohio,  ac- 
cording to  the  consolidated  tax  duplicate  for 
1882,  is  as  follows: 

Beal  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. ....  $418,999,976  00 
Real  esUte  not  in  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  702,681.679  00 
Chattel  property 618,229,079  00 

Total  taxable  values  for  1882 $1,684,910,784  00 

Net  Increase  in  the  valuation,  as  compared 
withl88l $47,703,185  00 

The  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1883,  levied 
upon  the  foregoing  basis  of  $1,634,910,734,  are 
as  follow : 

General  revenue  ftand  (1 A  of  a  mill) $2,285,587  47 

Sinking  ftind  a  mill) 816,299  70 

Common-school  ftmd  (1  mill) 1,688,911  00 

ToUl  for  State  purposes  (3^  mills) $4,785,748  17 

County  expenses $2.5<M.918  74 

Thopoor 762,189  87 

Bridges 1,670.440  26 

Buildings. 787.489  94 

Roads 1,086,888  68 

Payment  of  debts 098,409  85 

Total  for  county  purposes. . .  $7,884,776  84 

Local  taxation  as  follows : 
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Township  eipeDMs •I'^S?  ?I  t^e  year  was  $489,252,887.64,  being  an  increase 

Scbool  and  school-houses 6,S48,699  68  \  ij.ao                  a,     ^l          ^            •           u         u 

City,  town,  and  village  taxes....    1,1'iMil  6T  01  14-92  per  cent ;  the  net  earnings  have  been 

Other  special  purposes i,d82,i88  25  equal  to  3*115  per  cent  of  the  above  amouDt  of 

Total  township,  city,  school,  Stock  and  debt,  or  to  $14,694,210.92. 

tod  special  taxes $18,507,450  87  The  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $46,737.- 

rr  ♦  1        »      ^11*       1  ^  ^1  ^cc«  «aocAAoo«  ft  163.80,  OF  l'909o  DeF  cent  increase.    Of  this 

Total  county  and  local  taxes  levied  in  16b2. $28,892,286  71  \  ^^^  one?  nnJC  ^re%                      •      ^  « 

_! . amount  $12,335,289.73  were  received  from  pas- 
Total  levies  nnade  in  1882  for  all  purposes..  $28,627,984  89  senger-traflSc,  an  increase  of  19*52  per  cent; 
Per  capiu  tax  on  dog»-sheep  ftind 281,088  00  $32,312,140.94  were  from  freight,  a  decrease 

Total  levies  made  in  1882  (Including per  ^^  ^'802  per  cent;    $1,143,532.48  were  from 

capita  dog-tax)  for  all  purpo!?e8 $28,859,617  68  mail,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  and  $l,Ufi,- 

Add  dehnquencies  and  forfeitures  of  previous    ^  ^  ^^^  ^  385*55  were  from  "  Other  sourccs,"  an  increase 

-1 — 1 of  32*88  per  cent. 

Total  taxes  for  1882,  including  deiinqnen-  The  operating  expfenses  amounted  to  $32,- 

'^^'^^ ; »«>.  «>.«8  91  042,952.88,  an  increase  of  9-86  per  cent    The 

Bank- Stocks. — Tliere  is  quite  a  noticeable  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  made  up 
increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  $7,149,722.84  of  this  amount,  being  an  increase 
the  stock  of  national  banks  over  what  was  re-  of  5*94  per  cent;  the  cost  of  conducting  trans- 
ported last  year.  This  increase  is  confined  al-  portation  was  $12,485,529.06,  an  increase  of 
most  entirely  to  the  large  cities  of  the  State.  9-90  per  cent. 

The  valuation  and  taxation  of  the  property  The  operating  expenses  were  68'55  per  cent 

of  such  banks  for  this  year  are  as  follow :  of  gross  earnings,  as  against  64*14  per  cent  for 

The   total   valuation   of  national  banks,   as  the  previous  year. 

equalized  by  the  several  county  and  city  rrl^^  Tinmbftr  rtf  T>AS8PT)ir<»rR    nArriinl    t\nmff 

Boards  of  Equaiiration  for  the  year  1881,  was.  $21,778,818  20  A^ie  numoer  01  passengers  carnea  onriDg 

The  valuation  of  this  chiss  of  property,  as  the  year  has  increased  27*95  per  cent,  and 

equaiiied  bjr  tiie  several  c»unty  i^d  dty  have  been  equal  in  amount  to  each  inhabitant 

Boardsof  Equalization  for  the  year  1882,  is.    25.855,688  41  ^    i.i        ox  x      v  •                                        v      ^   ^ 

An  increase  over  the  valuation  of  1881  of.....      8.677,870  21  Ot    the    btate    being   a    passenger    aOOUt  WOT 

Total  valuation  of  State  banks  for  taxation,  as  times.    The  passenger  mileage  has  increased 

fix^  by  the  several  a)unty  and  dty  Boards    ^^^^^^^  ^  19*417  per  cent,  while  the  rate  per  mile  re- 

of  Equalization  for  1881,  was 1,186,288  09  *      jt  J^               ilv^                 jro  noa  *. 

The  valuation  of  this  class  of  property,  as  fixed  ceived  from  each  has  decreased  from  2*386  to 

bv  the  several  county  and  city  boards  for  2*310,  or  1*114  per  cent. 

Ai^'^-.V«ii.eTi™uiiofi68iif:;:::     ^'m^tin  .  The  total  tonnage  carried  dminK  the  ymhw 

increased  10*76  per  cent,  and  has  beeu  equal  to 

Canal  Revenues. — ^The  report  of  the  Board  about  nine  tons  moving  for  each  inhabitant  of 

of  Public  Works  shows  revenues  from  the  the  State.    The  total  ton-mileage  has  increased 

canals  as  follow :  8*37  per  cent,  and  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has 

Miami  and  Erie  Canal $98,764  67  decreased  from  '015  cents  to  -807  cents,  or 

OhioCanai 67,708  27  11*868  per  cent. 

Muskinfrum  Improvement 17,059  56  t„  comnariTiff  the  VAflr  1ftR9  with  thft  tmt 

HockingCanai 6,614  48  ^^i°  comparing  ine  year  100^  wun  me  year 

Waihonding  Canal 1,678  69  1872,  it  ifl  found  that  the  mileage  has  mereased 

Total                                                  tisTiinS  ^^'^^  percent;  the  gross  earnings,  36*43  per 

; '  cent;  the  operating  expenses,  35*34  percent; 

The  total  receipts  of  the  year,  including  ap-  the  passengers  carried,  142*04  per  c^ut;  the 

?ropriations  by  the  Legislature,  were  $226,-  passenger  mileage,  99*95  per  cent ;  the  freight 

48.97;  total  disbursements,  $222,059.94.   This)  tonnage,  191*93  percent;  and  the  ton-mUeage, 

added  to  $4,000  fraudulently  drawn  out  by  the  181*98  per  cent,  while  the  rate  paid  per  passen- 

defaultiug  clerk  of  the  board,  makes  a  total  ger  has  decreased  from  2*935  cents  to  2*310 

of  expenditures  $226,059.99,  and  leaves  a  bal-  cents,  or  21*295  per  cent;  and  the  rat«  per  ton 

anco  of  $688.98  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  per  mile  has  decreased  from   1*569  cents  to 

credit  of  the  canal  fund.    The  number  of  boats  '807  cents,  or  49*2  per  cent, 

on  the  different  canals  is  given  as  follows :  Militia,  etc. — By  the  report  of  the  Adjn- 

Hocking,  241  private  boats,  11  State  boats,  tant-General  it  is  shown  that  the  present  force 
and  3  dredges ;  Miami  and  Erie,  97  private  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  consists  of  79  coin- 
boats,  8  State  boats,  and  2  dredges ;  Muskin-  panics  of  infantry,  one  troop  of  cavalry,  and 
gum  River,  9  steamers,  43  flat  barges,  and  10  six  batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  a  total  num- 
tJnited  States  boats.  ber  of  5,875  men,  including  officers,  being  a  re 

Railroad  Statistics. — The  statistics  of  the  duction  of  1,469  during  the  year. 

Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  State  are  made  No  call  has  been  made  by  the  civil  authori- 

np  each  year  to  June  80th.     The  report  for  ties  for  the  militia  to  aid  them  in  the  preserva- 

the  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  shows  the  aver-  tion  of  peace  and  order, 

age  number  of  miles  of  railroad  operated  dur-  The  allowance  obtained  by  the  agent  of  the 

ing  the  year  to  have  been  6,040,  an  increase  State,  of  $67,674  in  settlement  of  suspended 

over  the  previous  year  of  3*504  per  cent.  war  claims  against  the  General  Government, 

The  total  stock  and  debt  on  June  30,  1882,  has  been  collected,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury, 

was  $483,963,079.83;  the  average  amount  of  A  further  allowance  of  $70,048.96  has  been 

stock  and  debt  of  the  roads  operated  during  secured,  and  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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rreasary  to  Congress,  for  appropriation  for  its  each  branch.    In  his  messaf^  Governor  Foster 

payment.  brought  the  temperance  question  before  the 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  shows  Legislature  by  this  statement  of  the  sitna- 

a  marked  redaction  in  the  number  of  acci-  tion: 

dents  in  mines,  the  continued  application  of  a  All  good  dtixens  deplore  the  evils  growing  out  of 

more  improved  system  of  working  and  venti-  the  intemperate  use  of  mtoxioating  liquora.    Our  jails, 

Ution,  and  a  growing  feeling  of  harmony  be-  penitentijuT,work-houje8,refoiTO schools,!^ 

*«r<Jr.    ♦!,«.   ^«»^i^«-^J^   ««^    f.»r^i^»A<.  i,/  ♦I.;-  iMane  asylums,  and  other  institutions  of  uke  charao- 

twcen  the  employers  and  employes  m  this  ^    ^  ligely  made  neceswiry  because  of  this  evil. 

mdastry,  which  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  The  fnuners  of  the  Constitution  recognixed  this  fact, 

mirked  by  bitter  and  prolonged  contests,  often  and  empowered  the  General  Asaemblir  **  to  provide 

lesalting  in  lawlessness.  against  tiie  evils  resulting  trom  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 

EouoATioy.  —  The  State  School  Commis-  Hu^"°^- 'L  i,  .  iw..«  a.^..^  ^-,  «iv..  ^..^  i« 

.    ^    ,       •  u      av     •  n             ^  J       A*       1    A  The  subject  has  been  discussed  year  after  year,  In 

sioner  furnishes  the  following  educational  sta-  ^^1  ^^^  ^f^^^  General  Assembly,  and  laws  have  been 

tistics  of    the    State:    Number   of    youth   of  enacted  which,  if  enforced,  would  largely  mitigate  the 

school  age  in  the   State  in   September,  1882,  evils ;  but,  for  the  want  of  a  public  sentiment  suffi- 

1,081,321 ;  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  ^^^^^7  f^!^  ^  ^^^^  J?®'"',  enforcement,  they  are 

«,  state  in  September  1881, 1,063,337 ;  num.  ?|reS*=SrS?rtwo  cL^^'V'S^X'^fertf 

wr  of  school-houses  m  township  districts,  10,-  further  legislation  upon  the  subject.    One  class  insists 

$68;  number  of  school-houses  erected  within  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

the  year,  528 ;    cost  of  school- houses  within  intoxicating  and  malt  liquors,  while  the  other  pro- 

the    year,    $1,123,688;    estimated    value    of  poses  a  tax  upon  the  traffic,  coupled jnthj^ 

— k^Ji  u^     ^  •-  /j«                  1     AAo  ain  oKo  upon  its  Sale,  with  severe  penalties  imposed  for  vioU- 

«hool-houses,  includmg  grounds,  $28,610,858 ;  ^^^  ^f  ^^  {^^               ^              *^ 

number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  schools,  The  Cleveland  Convention,  recognizing  the  fact  that 

17,117;  number  of  different  teachers  actually  both  of  the  foregoing  propositions  are  of  doubtfiU  con- 

«nplojed,  24,135 ;  average  number  of  weeks  stitutionality,  adopted  the  following  as  the  views  of 

the  schools  were  in  session,  81:  number  of  theconvenUonanHofthcparty  itreprwented,fprthe 

.,            n  J  •     jZ  °^  4*""'    W*  */ti  purpose  ofrelievmg  the  subject  of  this  doubt,  VIZ.: 

pnpils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  751,101;  aver-  '^  »»'y2e«,ip«rf,  That  the  public  interests  require  that  the 

^e  number  of  pupils    in   daily   attendance,  General  Assembly  should  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 

-483,232  ;   number  of  school- officers,   62,161 ;  pie  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Sute, 

total  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand  Sep-  J^^f^tiwe  to  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  useof  intoxicat- 

tember  1,  1881,  $12,236,357.63 ;  total  expend!-  J?fn|}?"°"'  ""  '*^^  ^^*^^  ^^'  ''^^^'  "*"^''  *°  ^^^^ 

tares,  $8,335,475.48.  This  resolution  was  made  the  subject  of  earnest  dis- 

AoBicuLTCBB.  —  The   report   of    the   State  cussion  prior  to  the  last  election,  and  extraordinary 

^ard  of  Agriculture,  made  up  to  December  efforts  were  made  to  defeat  the  party  that  adopted  it. 

1st,  places  the  acreage  of  wheat  sown  at  2,741,-  After  the  fullest  discussion,  the  people  siL.tained  the 

Mtu\       ^  *u       •  iiX  OQ  KAtfTfr/Tu     1    I     '^u  party  by  an  unprecedented  maionty,  and  thus  approve 

«60  and  the  yield  at  88,606,370  bushels.     The  fiTei^fon  of  tL  convention.^ 

^eld  of  com  is  placed  at  87,386,260  bushels;  The  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  is  thus  marked 

^ttts,  16,732,154  bushels;  potatoes,  6,131,725  out  by  the  people,  viz.,  the  submission  of  constitu 

l)Q3hQ]^  tional  amenoments  to  the  people  essentially  embody- 

«0  the  Auditor  of  State,  the  number  and  value  favoring  local  option,  another  the  prohibition  of  the 

of  the  live-stock  were  as  follow :  Horses,  714,-  manufacture  ana  sale,  and  a  third  tne  taxation  of  the 

tW5,  valued  at  $42,207,378 ;  cattle,  1,518,755,  traffic  with  well-^piarded  restrictiona,  is  earnestly  reo- 

^ae $26,941,612;  mules,  22,891,  value $1,568,-  ommended     This  ooupse  will  give  the  people,  the 

^Rck .  oK™  a  k(ia  aa^T  ^„^  *i o  qqq  oaS.  V..JL  source  of  all  power,  an  opportunity  to  express  thcm- 

tvJ/^^P'  S^^^J^hZ.^ $13,388,249 ;  hogs,  ^^^      ^^  ^^  ^;,e  the  great  vine  of  popular  ap- 

m,624,077,  value  $6,587,148.  proval  to  the  suoc^ful  proposition. 

tJifC^  ™n^fH^'?b«  S.1^flftt«f«*  The  recommendation  of  the  Governor  was 

S!  ^1^;"?  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ^           .              ^       .,  ^      j^  g^^  ^^en, 

^^t^rSh^trfl^^^^                  ^?'9ll  «fter  a  hot  debate,  the  House  passed  'a  joint 

SZ^l'nt  ?;.^nt  n^^^^^^             ft  9^«  nln^i  rcsolutiou  providing  that  a  proposition  to  aiend 

EZ^Xn^nH^nf  offha^^  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  be  sub- 

2K  nf  tS9ft  1^  St    iS^of  ..^^^^^  "fitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State  on  the  sec 

Se^  wlffitt  tl^^^^^^^^  ond  Tuesday  of  October,  ..  n.  1883,  as  follows : 

ilwr  V4'-^'''ir^'"  H^'  ^?'  '?^''"k'"1  anl3t^lqut«X"l^^'^^^^^              regS^ 

jmbecile,  677  in  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  tions  and  limitations  as  shall  be  provided  by  Uw.   At 

wme ;  number  in  penitentiary  during  the  year,  the  said  election  the  electors  desiring  to  vote  in  favor 

1,767;  in  work-houses,  4,674;  boys  and  girls  in  of  the  adoption  of  said  amendment  snail  have  placed 

Inform  and  industrial  schools,  1,426.  ;pon  their  ballots  j*  Licence  to  Traffic  in  Intoxicating 

T.T»  T  «^,T^»  rk,T.o«T^«r      'Tk^  .«««*  ^w^ut,*^  Liquors,  ics,"  and  those  desmng  to  vote  against  the 

The  Liquor  Question.— The  most  exciting  ^^ption  of  skid  amendment  shall  have  plS«d  upon 

political  question  of  the  year  was  that  of  legis-  their  ballots  »*  Licence  to  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Li- 

Ution  affecting  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  quors,  No  "  ;  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  ballot8  cast  at 

The  Legislature  organized  January  2d,  with  22  ^^  election  shall  contain  the  words  **  License  to 

J^onblic^  and  11  Den.ocn.ts  in  the  Senate,  ^iSllrlT^^^^^^^ 

and  70  Republicans  and  35  Democrats  m  the  n^te  section  to  Article  XV  of  the  Constitution  de- 

Boaae — an  exact  two-thirds  Republican  vote  in  scribed  in  section  18  of  the  schedule  thereto,  and  the 

▼OL.  xxn.— 42    A 
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said  aridnal  separate  section  of  said  Article  XV  shall        The  bill  was  reported  hj  the  (committee  on 

berepefiod.        ,     .,    ,  _^  .,  ,  „,  the  Judiciary  early  in  March,  amended  so M to 

Sec.  2.  That  at  said  elecUon  on  said  second  Tum-  ^     j        ^^(  ^   •'^  "^ot  a  license,  and 

day  in  October,  a.  d.  1888,  a  proposition  to  amend  the  "j^^*«**^       ?  ,  mi«  w»a    "»  "^^^  "    »^^  ^  ^ 

Constitution  by  an  additional  separate  section  to  said  then  passed  by  a  bare  constitutional  vote  of  1  < 

Article  XV  shall  also  be  submitted  in  the  words  and  to  15.     It  lay  in  the  House  nearly  a  montb, 

figures  following,  to  wit :  The  General  Assembly  may  an<J  ^as  then  passed  by  a  Yote  of  56  to  40. 
by  law  restrict  and  prohibit  the  traffic  in  spirituous,        Almost  immediately  after  the  bill  became  t 

vinous,  and  malt  liquors,  or  may  mipose  a  special  tax  ,  _    .,      .  .     ,    1*  ^4.  ^„  ^«^^   ««     ti.- 

on  per^ns  engaged^  themn,  or  may^^  laW^vide  jaw,  the  mumcipal   elections  came  on.    1^« 

for  submitting  to  the  electors  of  State,  counties,  town-  Germans  were  indignant  at  the  passage  of  the 

ships,  cities,  and  incorporated  villages  at  special  eleo-  bill,  and  at  the  progress  made  with  the  Smith 

tions,  the  option  of  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  spirituous,  Sunday  bill,  which  also  became  a  law  within 

vmous,  and  malt  liquors  therem,  to  be  determmed  by  ^   #«„  j„^«      t>i^  it/^nrM. /looi^i.^  ;«•  4Ka  Ufm 

a  m^jolity  of  all  the  electors  voting  at  such  an  elei  »  J®^  ^^y^    J5®  liquor-dealers  m  the  large 

tion,  and  shall  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  such  Cities  organized  for  the  election,  and  the  resort 

option  by  appropriate  legislation.  was  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Republi- 

^TTU'i    A\,    rr  •       ^v  •  cans  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.    Tbtt 

Whde  the  House  was  passing  this  proposi-  ^^j    ^^^^  toaonsolidate  the  anti-liquor  ele- 

tion  the  Senate  adopted  another  m  the  foUow.  nient  in  the  Legislature.    The  Smith  Snndsj 

mg  rorm .  I^.jj  ^^  passed,  and  an  attempt  to  modify  the 

That  the  additional  section  to  Article  XVI  of  the  niore  stringent  features  of  the  Pond  bill  was 

Constitution,  as  descnbed  m  section  18  of  the  schedule  ^  ofaaf  aH 

thereto,  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows :  And  «eieaiea. 

said  additional  section  to  Article  XVI  of  the  Constitu-        CJoNSTrruTiONALnr   OF    THB    Act.— During 

tion  as  described  in  section  18  of  the  schedule  thereto  the  discussion  in  the  Legislature  over  the  PoDd 

be  repealed.  vi     /•  i.   o         *  ^^^^  *^®  question  of  its  constitutionality  was 


mSt  liquors  in  the  State  of  Ohio.    It  may  provide  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  A 

against  the  evils  resulting  therefh>m,and  reguuite,  re-  case  was  made  in  Crawford  Countrand  sent&t 

strain,  tM,  license,  or  prohibit  by  law  the  manufiicturo  Q^ce  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  immediatelj 

or  sale  thereof.  ^^^^  .j.  ^^^^^  advisement.     The  decision  of  the 

The  House  resolution  came  up  in  the  Senate  court  was  given  May  80th,  by  Chief  Justice 

several  weeks  later,  was  amended  to  conform  Okey,  declaring  the  Pond  law  unconstitutioDAl 

to  the  proposition  originaUy  passed  by  the  Sen-  The  Court  held — 

ate,  and  in  this  form  was  passed.     The  House  1.  The  constitutionality  of  a  statute  depends  upoc 

disagreed  to  the  amendment  and  the  measure  its  operation  and  effect,  and  not  upon  the  lormit  msj 

went  to  a  committee  of  conference,  where  it  re-  be  made  to  assume, 

niained  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  ^^i  ^2f^^  ^^TtZ,^':i^IoT:S^- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  bill  was  mission,  would  be  illegal, 

introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Pond,  provid-  8.  The  act  of  ATppi  6, 1882,  entitled  "  An  act  men 

ing  for  the  taxation  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  effectually  to  j)rovide  against  the  evils  rei*ultmg  from 

liquors.     The  leading  features  of  the  bill  were  ^^ ^^  ^P  mtoricating liquors  "  (79  Ohio  La*M6 s 

t^ation  and  the  filW  of  a  bond,  but  there  :?efti;SeTt>raV"fi'cS  s^r^n^'ne^fK 
were  a  number  of  other  regulations  tending  to  and  execute  a  oond  as  therein  required,  and  alao  pro- 
restrict  and  embarrass  the  traffic.  The  annual  vides  that  "  every  person  who  shall  engage  or  coo- 
tax  on  each  dealer,  in  cities  of  the  first  ckss,  Jinue  in  such  traffic  without  having  exewt^  the 

was  placed  at  $800;  in  cities  of  the  second  a;/Atte^1^u'f:^JfTm^m1JS^»'i: 
class,  havmg  a  population  of  10,000  or  more,  operation  and  effect  a  license  withm  the  inhibition  rf 
$250 ;  in  villages  or  cities,  with  a  population  the  section  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  tfast 
between  2,000  and  10,000,  the  tax  was  put  at  "  no  license  to  traflSc  in  intoxicating  liquorp  *h»ll 
$200 ;  in  villages  having  less  than  2,000  popu-  hereafter  be  granted  in  this  State."  . 
lation,  $150 ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  State  out-  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  some 
side  a  village  or  city  and  its  surrounding  belt,  excitement  was  caused  by  the  charge  that  par- 
as designated  in  the  law,  the  dealer  was  re-  ties  in  the  interest  of  a  Cincinnati  railvar 
S aired  to  pay  $100 — the  tax  to  be  paid  into  company  had  attempted  to  bribe  legislstors. 
le  County  Treasury,  upon  the  certificate  of  An  investigating  committee  reported  that  two 
the  County  Auditor.  of  the  members  of  the  House  nad  been  guilty 

Every  person  engaged  in  the  traffic  was  re-  of  misconduct  and  should  be  censured,  and 

quired  to  file  witli  the  Probate  Court  his  penal  that  two  persons  not  members  had  violated  the 

bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  with  two  freehold-  laws  in  attempting  to  bribe  members.   Tbe 

ers  as  sureties,  the  fee  to  the  Probate  Judge  grand  jury  of  Franklin  County  found  mdict^ 

being  $2.  ments  against  the  two  members  and  one  of  the 

To  engage  or  continue  in  the  traffic  without  alleged  lobbyists.    Neither  of  the  cases  came 

filing  the  required  bond,  or  after  the  bond  has  up  for  trial  4nring  the  year,  but  at  the  M 

been  declared  forfeited,  subjected  the  offender  term  of  the  court  in  1888  the  cases  agamst  the 

to  a  fine  of  $500  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  members  failed,  there  being  no  evidence  offered 

in  the  county  jail  from  thirty  days  to  a  year,  in  support  of  the  charges, 

or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  Legislature  acyoumed,  April  17th,  until 
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st  Tuesday  in  January,  1888,  one  of  its 
ts  being  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  redistrict 
ite  for  congressional  purposes. 
moAL  Conventions. — The  Republican 
Convention  was  held  in  Columbus,  June 
The  following  ticket  was  placed  in  nom- 
I :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Town- 
)f  Athens  County ;  for  Supreme  Judge, 
I,  Doyle,  of  Lucas  County ;  for  member 
ird  of  Public  Works,  0.  A.  Flickinger,  of 
ce  County, 
following  were  among  the  resolutions: 

snder  to  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  our  as- 
of  oonfldenoe  in  his  administration,  and  our 
d  of  the  moderate  and  patriotic  course  pursued 
amid  the  embarrassing  circumstances  unavoid> 
ending  such  a  national  crisis. 
Mi,  That  we  fully  indorse  the  administration 
imor  Charles  Foster,  and  the  State  adminis- 
of  the  Republican  party  during  the  last  two 
under  whidi  the  expenditures  of  the  State 
iduoed  over  one  half  a  million  dollars  below 
enditures  of  the  Democratic  administration  of 
>  preceding  years,  and  the  public  debt  of  the 
Mluoed  nearly  a  million  ana  a  quarter  of  dol- 
d  the  remainder  of  the  debt  redeemable  the 
Jane,  1881,  refunded  at  a  rate  of  interest  be- 
per  cent  per  annum. 

vedj  That  we  condemn  the  terrible  outrages 
necutions  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  of  Russia 
er  sections  of  Europe ;  and  while  we  heartily 
)  the  action  of  the  (iovemment  in  its  efforts  to 
ate  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  people, 
lestly  solicit  a  continuance  of  its  most  ener- 
forts  to  that  end. 

f?tfi,  That  wo  indorse  and  affirm  the  principle 
iction  to  American  industry  as  adopted  at  the 
donal  Republican  Convention. 
ved.  That  the  tax-paying  people  of  the  State 
I  that  by  specific  taxation  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
iquors  snail  be  made  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
t)urdens.  and  that  the  Constitution,  in  so  far  as 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  by 
pie,  through  their  representatives,  of  practical 
over  the  liquor-traffic,  to  the  end  that  the 
suiting  therefipom  may  be  effectually  provided 
,  shomd  be  amended  at  the  earliest  date  al- 
)y  law. 

Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
bus,  July  20th,  and  placed  in  nomination 
Qowing  ticket:  For  Secretary  of  State, 

W.  Newman,  of  Scioto  County;  for 
ne  Judge,  John  W.  Okey,  of  Franklin 
f ;  fer  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, 

Weeble,  of  Van  Wert  County. 
foDowing  were  among  the  resolutions 
»d: 

Democratic  party,  in  convention  assembled, 
I  the  great  prmciples  which  are  the  foundation 
^vemment,  among  which  are  equal  rights  to 
sial  privileges  to  none,  protection  of  the  weak 
the  encroachments  or  the  strong,  equal  taxa- 
»  speech,  f^  press,  fVee  schools,  and  first  of 
«  aiid  incorruptible  ballot. 
v€d.  That  we  favor  a  tariff  levied  to  meet  the 
teeds,  and  so  adjusted  in  its  details  with  a  view 
lity  in  the  public  burdens  as  to  encourage  pro- 
industries^  and  afford  labor  a  just  componsa- 
hout  creating  monopolies. 
otd^  That  stability  in  the  value  of  money  is  a 
'  requisite  to  industrial  commercial  prosperitv. 
in  only  be  secured  b^  maintuninff  both  gold 
er  as  money,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
bjecting  the  issue   and  regulation  of  paper 


money  to  established  principles,  which  will  prevent 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  growth  of  monopolies  is  such 
as  to  seriously  threaten  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
the  public  welfare,  and  ought  to  be  provided  against 
by  proper  legislation. 

Jteaolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  miun- 
tained,  and  still  steadfastly  adheres  to,  the  doctrine  of 
the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  the  public  welfare, 
and  is  opposed  to  legislation  merely  sumptuary. 

Election  Returns. — Prohibition  and  Green- 
back tickets  were  also  put  in  nomination.  The 
election  was  held  October  10th,  and  resulted 
.in  an  overwhelming  Democratic  snccess.  The 
full  official  vote  was  as  follows: 

8ECRRTART  OF  BTATC. 

James  W.  Newman,  Democrat. 810,874 

Ghsrles  Townaend,  Repablican 297J59 

Ferdinand  Scbamacher,  Prohibition 12,2ii2 

George  L.  Uafer,  Oreenbscker 6^846 

JTDGS  or  SUPREME   COUET^ 

John  W.  Okev,  Democrat 81&,758 

John  U.  Doyle.  Repablican 2ir9,B89 

John  W.  Boseborough,  Prohibition 12,290 

Lloyd  Q.  Tattle,  Greenbacker 6,882 

MEMBER  or  BOARD   OP  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Hennr  Weeble.  Democrat 81S,858 

Charles  A.  Flickinger,  Repablican 299,688 

Oarmi  Alderman,  ProhibiUon 12,240 

Lambert  B.  Bteyens,  Greenback. 6,892 

The  congressional  contest  resnlted  in  the 
election  of  thirteen  Democi'ats  and  eight  Re- 
publicans, with  notice  of  contest  in  the  Eight- 
eenth District.  The  official  figures  are  as  fol- 
low: 

PIRST  DISTRICT. 

Benjamin  Batterworth.  Repablican 18,721 

John  F.  Follett,  Democrat 14,640 

ChariesC  Benton 22 

SECOITD  DISTRICT. 

Amor  Smith,  Repablican 14,166 

laaao  M.  Jordan,  Democrat 16,988 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Emanuel  Shultz,  Republican 15,826 

R.  M.  Marray,  Democrat 16,10tf 

William  McKee,  Prohibition 446 

WiUiam  H.  Miller 77 

POURTH  DISTRICT. 

Jacob  S.  ConkHn,  Republican 9,688 

Benjamin  LeFever,  Democrat 16,696 

Zeno  C.  Payne 7 

'William  Dillon 184 

PIFTH   DISTRICT. 

Loyell  B.  Harris,  Republican 11,006 

Oeorge  B.  Beney.  Democrat 16,619 

MarUn  Deal,  Prohibition 2vM7 

John  Seitz,  Greenback 2d5 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Joseph  H.  Brigham,  Repablican 15,4S0 

William  D.  Hill,  Democrat 16,201 

E.  T.  Hayes,  Prohibition 426 

Oeorge  Loutzenheiser,  Greenback 510 

HEVEWTH  DIBTRICT. 

Henry  L.  Morey,  Repablican 14,451 

James  E.  Campbell,  Democrat 14,410 

Bamuel  K.  Mitchell,  Prohibition 156 

C.G.Parker 49 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

J.  Warren  Kelfer,  Republican 14.897 

J.  H.  Teang,  Democrat 18,171 

Joseph  R.  Smith,  Prohibition 1,000 

A.  B.  putt,  Greenback, 122 
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NiSTH  DISTRICT.  a  soperstitioD.    Manj  instances  have  b< 

Junes  8.  Robinson,  BepabUcan 16,864  oorded  of  Yessels  and  cargoes  being  88 

wSiiB^rifeSbirJ'^;:;:::.::;:::::;;:::::  'f;Sf  «>  overwhelming  ^  by poanng  ou  oy« 

James  Shields,   a  Scotch  engineer,  ol 

TENTH  DISTRICT.  ^^^^  g^^^  ^jl  accidcntaUj  spilled  in 

^^IS!;i!^^:::::::'-\:::::::::::  IJ;^  f^i^red  by  the  wind  spread  oTer  the  ne 

J.  H.  Rhosds 287  mg  sorface  and  stilled  the  waves  aJn 

N.E.  Prentiss. 22  stantaneouslj.    He   tried    the  experio 

J.  W.  Laoe ITS  .           u      ».                «*      r     m    •   1 

pouring  about  a  quart  of  oil  into  a 

ELKyxKTH  DISTRICT.  pjpg  ^^q  ^y  thrcc  jards  long  in  anothc 

J.W.McCmmtck^pubUcMi 15,^  It  rose  in  bubbles,  and  with   wonde 

John  p.  Leedom,  Democrat 18,037  .,..                    j  j.u             j        j        j        j 

AivaCrabtree... 188  Pidity  Covered  the  pond  and  reduced 

David  Bennett 111.  lows.    Living  on  a  coast  where  severe 

TWELTTH  DISTRICT.  render  the  entrance  to  the  porta  ex 

Aiphonso  Hart  Bepubiican 16,893  dangerous  to  the  numerous  small  crafl 

Lawrence  T.^eai,  Democrat 16,883  and  coasting  in  the  neighboring  seas, 

Daniel  nilL  Prohibition 748  .     j    ^i.        ^         .        ^  r  ?*.     i*    ^j     V^ 

cc.  Parker .?.... .  . .......... . .  //....,....... . . . .       26  1^®"  ^his  property  of  fatty  liquids  to 

THiRiBEKTH  DisTwcr. *^®  frcqueut  disasters  of  the  regions 

H.  c.  Drinkie,  Republican 14,099  British  coast  deprived  of  harbors  of 

George  L.  Converse,  Dem«Hjrat 17,766  He  tried  the  effect  Of  a  fe W  bottles  0 

Zeno C.Payne,  Prohibition... 8^  Peterhead  Harbor  on  a  stormy  day. 

Thomas  p.  James,  Greenback. 606  „„i*.  ^„„  ^„^^„,„   •„«   ««j   ^^jLi^/r.A  v 

suit  was  encouraging,  and  convinced  ii 

FOURTEENTH  DISTRICT.  moderate  quantities  of  oil  discharged 

aVSJid^^'CS^iit::::::::::::;:::;::;::  HT,  "gi}*  ^pot.  "^i  *»  t^e  right  moment, 

John  w.  Bell,  Prohibition 991  enable  vessels  to  make  the  port  in  da 

FIFTEE5TH  DISTRICT  timcs.    Hc  determined  to  give  the  prii 

Rnftas  R.  Dawes,  RepubUcan '. 18,048  practical  test.    From  the  rocky  coast 

A.  J.  Warner,  Democrat 18,789  an  iron  pipe,  t WO  hundred  yards  Jong, 

WiiiUmReeee 841  gutta-percha  hosc  attached  to  the  end] 

BmithBranson 112  r        i.ij           j^xl            a      m. 

two  hundred  yards  farther.     A  storm 

SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT.  j^jjg^  he  WRS  gratified  to  see  a  schoonei 

ii-^hSf^iSj^lilSit::::::::::::::::::::::::::  \f^  *«  o"t«de  miabie  to  enter  towed  « 

jayOdeii 6  hour  after  Oil  was  pumped  through  th( 

Joseph  Judkins 268  The  rubber  tube  became  separated  ai 

SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT.  Tcplaccd  by  a  lead  pipe,  which  was  a 

Jonathan  T.  Updegrafl;  Republican 14,1 66  stroyed  by  the  rolling  fragments  of  roc 

ThTnit''S°c^k!^ffiiinV;;;;;;;;;;;;;/;;.:-.:  '''m  afterwarf  fitted  np  an  apparatus  at  the 

N.  c.  Horton,  Greenback 822  of  Aberdeen  Harbor,  in  which  the  lei 

EIGHTEENTH  DISTRICT.  WRS  protcctcd  by  bags  of  cement.     At 

William  McKiniev,  Jr..  Republican 16.906  head  the  oil  w as  discharged  througl 

Jonathan  H.  Wallace,  Democrat 16,898  conical  valves  twentv-five  vards  apart. 

Lemuel  T.  Foster,  Prohibition 976  a  K».ri «a«    ^^^^^^^^^^4-    ^i^\»   ^*  ♦!. -rv« 

James  A.  Brush,  fereenback 261  Aberdeen  expenment,  pipes  of  three 

J.  K.  Buskirk 1  of  an  inch  aperture,  instead  of  inch-pip 

i^jorWiSaclr* 1  ^^^®>  ^®^^  employed,   and  two  valve 

w^aiiace .*.*..'.'.'!.".!!!*.!.'!!.'.*.*!.'.*.'!!!.'!..*.*.*.*.'.!!        6  deemed  sufficient.    Mr.  Shields  defra} 

^•H.WaEace 9  expenses  of  all  the  experiments  describ 

Jonathan  wIi£<».'.*.V.*.*.'.' .*.*.'.* .'.'.V.*.*.V.\\\\*.V .'.*.* .*!.*!        6  of  his  own  purse.    He  succeeded  in  d 

MiOo»' Wallace 8  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 

Jonathan  H.  WaUace 1  engineers  to  the  matter,  and  then  left  i1 

NINETEENTH  DISTRICT.  hands  of  thc  Board  of  Trade,  which  a 

^t?r  "^^7'  Bepnbiican . .  15,789  watched  the  results  of  the  trials  at  Abe 

David  L.  Rockwell,  Democrat 7,708  «,,        jx     a.     r     n  '          1     •                      v 

George  E.  Smith,  Prohibition 1,090  1  he  effect  Of  Oil  in  calming  waves  hi 

Reuben  T.  Harmon,  Greenback ^ft8  known  from  the  times  of  antiouity. 

TWENTIETH  DISTRICT.  spcaks  of  divcrs  spitting  oil  in  tne  w 

Addition  8.  McClnre,  Republican 18,980  quiet  the  surface,  80  that  the  I'gh t  wil 

j«  wVp:fh•lb^,r^^•:::::;::;::::;;::::::::::  ";^  »[«*«•  The  dive™  of  the  Mediterranean 

Harlow  P.  Smitii,  Greenback 181  tlie  practice  to  the  present  day.    Hui 

TWENTY-nRST  DISTRICT.  thc  ottcr  kuow  the  spot  where  they  ; 

Svlvester T.Everett, Republican 11,408  vouring  their  oily  prey,  from  the  calm 

Martin  A.  Foran,  Democrat 15,946  the  Water.      The  track  of  a  WOUnded  W 

William  H.  Doan,  Prohibition i,99«  porpoise  is,  in  like  manner,  indicated 

OIL,    CALMING    WAVES  WITH.     The  streak  of  still  water.    It  has  often  b< 

calming  effect  of  a  film  of  oil  spread  over  marked  that  a  dead  whale  always  fl* 

the  surface  of  agitated  water  has  been  often  calm  water,  however  agitated  the  sea 

observed,   although  many  have  supposed  the  round  about    The  spearers  of  the  sali 

ancient  saying  referring  to  it  to  be  based  upon  the  Scottish  Highlands  often  pour  oil 
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water  to  enable  them  to  see  into  the  depth  of  oaptainfl  acquired  notoriety,  in  1881,  by  oross- 

tlte  pook    The  fishermen  of  the  Bermudas  ing  the  Alantic  from  Baenos  Ayres,  would,  on 

tad  the  oyster-fisbers  of  Gibraltar  employ  the  several  occasions  have  been  lost  if  they  had 

nme  device.    The  herring-fishers  of  England  not  used  liberally  their  cargo  of  oil  to  assnage 

detect  schools  of  oil-bearing  fish  by  the  still-  the  seas.    Since  the  revival  of  the  subject 

oe99  of  the  surface.    The  same  phenomenon  through  the  efforts  of  Shields,   sea-captains 

enables  the    Cornish  fishermen    to  find  the  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  value  of 

Mrdiae.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  St.  this  simple  safeguard.      A   captain  recently 

Kilda  attach  cakes  of  the  grease  of  sea-fowl  arriving  in  New  York  attributed  his  escape 

to  the  stems  of  their  boats  to  prevent  the  from  a  storm  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  oil- 

wAves  from  breaking  and  driving  them  against  bags  with  which  he  had   provided  himself. 

the  rocks.    The  Shetland-Islanders  understand  Another  captain  withstood  a  terrific  squall  in 

the  efficacy  of  oil  in  stilling  the  violence  of  the  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  the  same  means.    A 

lea,  for  as  they  return  in  their  frail  crfUPt  from  third.  Captain  Floreroan.  of  the  Dundee  Clip- 

(he  fisheries  when  the  weather  is  tempestuous,  per  Line,  passing  through  a  four  days^  gale  on 

;hey  out  out  the  livers  of  the  cod  which  they  his  return  from  Calcutta,  suspended  bags  of 

kve  caught,  as  a  last  resort,  and  express  the  oil  from  the  vessel.    Waves  of  the  largest  size 

n1  to  save  themselves  from  being  swamped.  rolled  to  within  twice  the  length  of  tne  ship. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  the  public  writer  who  but  the  area  protected  by  the  slowly  escaping 

recognized  the  value  of  oil  in  preventing  ma-  oil  was  a  dead  level. 

ine  disasters.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  The  cost,  bulk,  and  weight  of  a  provision  of 
lie  subject  by  a  letter  recounting  how  a  Dutch  oil  carried  on  board  for  safety,  are  ofitset  by  the 
Dtster  saved  his  vessel  from  being  over-  saving  of  trouble  and  labor  in  a  tempest,  aside 
rhelmed  in  a  tempest  by  pouring  overboard  from  the  prime  object  of  security  of  lives, 
i  small  quantity  of  olive-oiL  Franklin  was  ships,  and  cargoes.  Manv  a  life  could  be 
!Qminded  of  the  fact  that  the  water  was  al-  saved  by  attaching  a  small  oil-bag  to  the  life- 
rays  still  when  there  were  whalers  in  New-  buoys  thrown  to  persons  lost  overboard, 
K>rt  Harbor.  He  experimented  in  a  pond  which  can  be  pierced  with  a  knife  at  the  in- 
ipon  a  windy  day,  and  found  that  only  a  stant  it  is  thrown  out,  and  by  the  calming 
ipoonful  of  oil  poured  on  the  water  from  the  effect  of  the  oil  ik  ill  reveal  from  afar  the  posi- 
irmdward  side  spread  over  a  wide  space,  and  tion  of  the  swimmer.  Vessels  of  oil  provided 
Iffoduoed  an  instantaneous  calm.  He  repeated  with  stopcocks  on  life-boats,  and  projectiles 
Aie  experiment  upon  a  stormy  day  in  the  sea  which  would  burst  on  striking  the  water  and 
off  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  While  the  spread  oil  over  the  surface,  have  likewise  been 
lea  was  covered  with  whitecaps  round  about,  proposed  for  the  life-saving  service. 
10  waves  broke  in  the  wake  of  his  boat.  He  OLEOMARGARINE.  Properly  speaking, 
noticed  also  that  a  bark  was  drawn  into  this  this  name  is  applied  to  the  butter-fat  obtained 
MDooth  track  as  by  a  whirlpool.  The  Scotch  by  the  process  of  M.  M6ge.  Oleomargarine 
pablishera,  Chambers,  endeavored  to  impress  butter,  or  butterine  (as  it  is  called  by  some),  is 
Bpon  the  public  the  utility  of  this  means  of  the  product  obtained  by  churning  oleomarga- 
nscue,  by  publishing  accounts  of  ship-captains  rine  with  milk,  which,  being  colored  and  salted, 
OD  the  subject.  Individual  captains  have  em-  has  the  look  and  taste  of  butter.  About  a 
ployed  oil  to  break  the  force  of  heavy  seas,  and  dozen  years  ago,  M.  Hippolyte  M^ge,  a  Freneh 
nude  a  practice  of  taking  it  with  them  for  the  chemist  and  philosopher,  undertook  various 
(Mirpose;  but  the  generality  of  mariners  treated  experiments,  by  direction  of  Government,  to 
these  well-attestcyi  instances  with  apathy  and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  find,  for  the  use  of  the 
ioabt  A  New  York  captain  in  a  report  pub-  navy  and  poorer  classes,  a  product  suited  to 
[ifthed^n  1867,  in  the  "Shipping  lisli"  attrib-  take  the  place  of  ordinary  butter,  and  which 
Dted  the  salvation  of  his  vessel  on  two  ooca-  could  be  kept  without  becoming  rancid.  By 
Bons  to  pouring  out  a  few  gallons  of  oil.  Cap-  experimenting  largely  upon  milk,  he  discovered 
kuQ  Betts,  of  the  King  Cenric,  bound  from  that  milk  always  contained  butter-fat,  even 
Liverpool  to  Bombay,  weathered  a  hurricane  when  cows  had  been  partially  or  wholly  de- 
only  by  suspending  canvas  sacks  of  oil  from  prived  of  food.  M.  M6ge  next  tried  to  produce 
the  ship^s  side,  with  small  punctures  to  allow  this  butter-fat  from  the  fat  of  the  cow,  by  arti- 
the  oil  to  trickle  out.  Captain  Richardson,  of  ficial  processes ;  and  he  finidly  succeeded  in  get- 
Bristol,  overtaken  by  a  storm  near  the  Ber-  ting  a  pure  and  sweet  fat,  free  from  foreign 
madas,  escaped  by  the  same  means.  The  cap-  odor,  which,  by  churning  with  milk,  was  con- 
tain of  the  Diamond,  of  Dundee,  shipwrecked  verted  into  what  was  considered  excellent 
off  Anholt  Island,  having  heard  of  the  escape  butter. 

of  a  storm-stressed  whaler  in  the  South  Seas  The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished 

through  the  accidental  breakage  of  some  bar-  may  be  described  more  in  detail,  as  follows : 

■els  of  oil,  furnished  each  boat  with  a  few  The  fat  of  the  cow  (or  beef  fat)  is  thrown 

loarts  of  oil  to  pour  over  the  stern,  by  which  piece  by  piece  into  large  tanks  containing  te- 

oeans  the  waves  were  kept  from  washing  over  pid  water,  where  it  remains  for  an  hour  or  two, 

hem,  and  the  crew  reached  land  in  safety,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  fresh  water 

he  diminutive  sail-boat  in  which  two  Italian  brought  into  the  tank.    Each  piece  is  then 
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separately  inspected  and  thrown  into  another 
tank  ODUtaiiiiDg  pare  nater,  where  it  remniDS 
flbonC  ttie  same  time  as  at  first.  Pieces  rich 
in  oil  are  the  only  ones  thrown  into  this  tank; 
all  the  others  are  out  off  and  put  into  tierces, 
to  be  rendered  into  tallow.  The  fat  in  the  sec- 
ond tank  is  again  inspected  and  passed  into  a 
tbird,  after  which  thii'd  washing  it  isa  perfectly 
pure  wliite  fat.  The  next  step  is  to  elevate 
this  fat,  in  cars  holding  about  600  pounds  each, 
to  the  top  of  the  building  or  third  fionr,  along- 
side the  disintegrating  machinea  These  are 
like  the  regular  meathaaher.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  series  of  sharp  blades  set  on  an 
BKLS  hke  the  thread  of  a  screw.  A  closely-fit- 
ting chamber  or  ojlinder  placed  horizontally 
B  these  blades.  The  cylinder  is  divided 
0  portions,  hinged  together  on  one  dde, 


and  capable  of  being  securely  fastened  on  the 
other  tvhen the maobine  ism  operation  When 
necessary  to  clean  the  maoLine,  thenpper  half 
can  easily  be  thrown  back.  The  fat  ia  dumped 
on  a  large  trough  supported  above  the  cylinder. 
This  trongh  or  feeder  has  an  aperture  in  one 
comer,  which  fits  otcf  a  hole  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  cylinder  through  which  the  fat  is  fed  to 
the  machine.  It  is  introduced  piece  by  piece, 
and  the  revolving  knives  cut  it  very  fine ;  after 
which  it  is  forced  out  through  a  fine  sieve  at 
the  opposite  end,  and  falls  into  kettles,  ready 
for  the  next  process.  The  comminuted  fat  Is 
now  in  a  state  which  enables  it  to  be  rendered 
at  a  Tery  low  temperature.  This  rendering  is 
accomplished  in  a  seiies  of  caldrons,  jacketed 
and  surrounded  by  water,  as  is  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration. 
The  water  in  the  jacket  is  heated  to  the  boil- 


ing-point by  the  introduction  of  live  steim, 
which  in  turn heata  the  caldron  containing  Uh 
fat,  causing  it  to  mett  at  a  temperatare  of  from 
114°  to  122°  F.  Much  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
getting  ahove  122°,  since  tho  lower  the  temper*- 
ture  is  kept  the  better  is  the  product  obtaioed 
During  this  rendering  process  about  6  per  ccDt 
of  ordinary  salt  ia  added,  which  helps  the  tnem- 
hrane  to  settle.  Each  caldron  or  Kettle  holdi 
about  2,800  pounds  of  fat,  which  is  the  nnil 
product  of  an  hour's  work  of  the  hadiinf 
maehiue.  As  soon  as  the  fat  falls  into  tlie 
kettle,  the  steam  is  turned  on  to  heat  tb« 


process.  When  the  fat  ia  oompletety  rendered, 
cold  water  is  poured  into  the  jncket.  Some- 
thing over  two  hours  is  occupied  from  the  lioi* 
the  hasher  begins  Mon 
the  fat  is  allowed  to  rc^ 
Revolving  agitators  keep 

bon  during  the  renderis; 
process,  thns  equaliiiBi 
the  temperature  and  b- 
cilitatiog  the  rendering. 
When  the  fat  finally  coin«i 
to  a  rest,  a  inembrane  (or 
"scrap")  settles  to  dp 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  tod 
the  pore  fat  is  left  on  die 
top.  Usually  the  icpan- 
tion  is  complete  and  sstis- 
factory ;  but  in  caw  tin 
fat  has  become  «'il«r- 
soaked  in  the  watbiig 
process,  it  is  necesMr; 
to  agitate  the  whole  mm 
rapidly  several  times,  sitir 
winch  the  membrane  will 
sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
rendered  fat  is  left  at  nH 
about  half  an  hour,  whes 
the  pure  fat  is  ready  to  U 
drawn  off  and  strained  in- 
to the  "  settling-ketllta" 
Ad  emulsion  of  water  tsi 
oil  in  the  condition  of  froth  floats  on  the  sarfM 
of  the  rendered  fat,which  is  ladled  off.  The  rai- 
dered  fat  remains  in  the  settling-kettles  fimu 
one  to  three  hours,  and  is  kept  at  a  tempen- 
ture  of  118°  to  122'*  F.,  the  water  in  the  jatW 
being  kept  at  about  185°.  When  the  settling 
is  complete,  and  the  refined  fat  is  at  the  proper 
temperature,  it  is  drawn  off  through  s  nn* 
sieve  into  tanks  or  cars,  which  are  immediilel^ 
removed  to  the  "  seeding-room,"  which  is  kepi 
at  a  temperature  of  85°.  In  this  room  the  fat 
begins  to  solidify  very  slowly,  the  more  ww 
constituents  crystallizing  oat  at  first,  the  nbcJt 
mass  at  last  assuming  a  kind  of  roasby  coiis-4- 
ency.  The  "seeding"  or  crystalliringproce* 
requires  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hoan. 
and  must  not  be  hurried.  When  the  renderea 
fat  is  in  the  proper  condition,  it  is  pressed  ton 
to  separate  the  butter-oil   from  the  steariiw. 
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'.0  aocompliBl)  this,  the  fat  Is  packed  in  cloths 
et  in  mouldg,  to  form  packagea  1 3  x  GJ  x  2  inch- 
a.  These  packages  are  placed  on  plxtes  of  gel- 
'nnized  iron  in  the  press,  one  above  the  other. 
F.inh  plate  holds  tweke  bags,  and  from  thirtj- 
ui  to  fortj  plates  are  nsed  in  each  hjdraalio 
pKHB.  The  packages  contain  from  two  to  three 
poands  of  fat,  so  that  each  press,  when  filled, 
balds  sboot  1.200  ponnds.  About  an  hour  is 
nquired  to  till  a  press.  Before  it  is  completely 
filled,  the  batti;r-oil  flows  fh)n)  each  pack&ge, 
from  tiie  weight  of  the  plates  above ;  aod  when 
the  press  is  «iitirelj  fall,  a  gmduallj  increaaiog 
pressure  is  applied,  amounting  at  lost  to  about 
1,400  poands  to  the  square  inch.    This  pres- 

■are  is  kept  ap  ddcU  the  

bntter-oil  ceases  to  flow 
from  the  bags  or  pock 
ages,  leaving  a  cake  of 
■tesriDa  perfectlj  dry 
Lard,  and  white.  The  / 
press  is  then  nnpocked, 
ud  the  oakes  of  stearins 
taken  from  the  bags,  are 
in  iconditioD  to  be  packed 
for  sblpment.  Thebntter 
oil  ia  received  into  a  large 
reservoir,  and  if  it  is  to 
tie  shipped  it  flowa  into 
perfectly  clean  tierces, 
«bere,  after  solidifjing, 
it  ia  seated  up.  In  this 
itAte  the  butler-oil  will 
ke«p  for  an  almost  In- 
defiaite  period.    A  large 

Sosntity    is   exported    to 
inrope,    to    be  churned 


1}  onncea  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  mix- 
tare  is  churned  for  some  five  to  ten  uinotes, 
when  some  coloring  matter  is  added,  and  the 
chnrning  continaed  for  thirty  to  forty  minutes 
longer.  The  first  agitation  forms  a  perfect 
emalsion,  and  the  continued  motion  aupplies 
to  it  a  homugeneoas  color. 

At  the  time  oleomargarine  batter  waa  first 
made  in  the  United  States,  b;  Paraf,  the  con- 
tents of  the  churn,  after  llie  operation,  were 
allowed  to  flow  out  into  tubs,  and,  on  being 
solidified,  were  worked  on  tables  with  salt, 
then  packed,  and  offered  in  market  The  but- 
ter thus  made  was  crystallized,  wlitch  gave  it 
a  grittrtaste,  and  prevented  its  being  sold.  As 


Tie   1 


"olec 


imarga- 
to  this 

bntter-oil  because  it  was 

tboDKht  to  ba  composed 

priocipslly  of  oleine  and 

marprine  ;     bat    Heiati 

and  OOsaman  have  shown  that  margarine  is 

Bota  simple  fat,  bat  a  oompoaud  coasisiiag  oC 

ptlmitine  and  stearine.      Hence  tlie   term  is 

r«atly  a  misnomer. 

The  oleomargarine  of  commerce  is  largely 
used  as  a  cheap  cooking  batter.  It  is  a  light- 
jellow  sabstance,  melts  in  the  mouth  like  but- 
ter, and  has  a  rather  agreeable  taste.  When 
batter-oil  is  not  to  be  nsed  for  shipment  or 
coDsumptioD  ia  its  present  state,  it  is  pumped 
•rhile  warm  from  the  reservoir,  over  to  the 
dvry-room,  where  it  is  received  in  large  cylin- 
drical kettles,  which  keep  it  at  the  proper  tem- 
peratare  for  use  in  the  next  operation.  It  ia 
now  to  be  chamed  with  milk,  and  thus  con- 
verted into  "butterine,"  or  "oleomargarine 
butter."  The  accompanying  illustration  rep' 
resents  that  section  o(  the  dairy-room  known 
as  the  chnming  department.  The  churns  in 
this  room  hold  about  SOO  ponads  of  material, 
viz.,  443  poands  of  bntter-oil,  120  pounds  of 
milk,  37}  poands  of  oream-made  butter,  and 


no  one  experimented  in  the  direction  pven  by 
M6ge,  the  sale  was  very  limited  for  a  year  or 
so.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Mott,  of  New  York,  began 
a  aeries  of  experiments  to  prevent  crystalliza- 
tioD,  with  excellent  results,  which  have  gen- 
erally been  adopted  by  manufactarers.  The 
process,  as  simplified  and  perfected  by  Dr.  Mott, 
IS  as  follows :  The  churned  mixture,  a  creamy- 
looking  emnlNon.  is  allowed  to  fiow  from  the 
chums  directly  on  pounded  ice,  which  is  kept 
in  rapid  motion  until  the  whole  mass  becomes 
solid.  By  this  process  crystallization  of  the 
butter  is  wholly  prevented.  The  ice  absorbs 
the  sensible  (and  in  part  the  latent)  heat  of 
the  emulsion,  not  giving  it  time  to  crystallize. 
This  congealed  emulsion  is  left  in  contact  with 
the  ice  for  two  or  three  boors,  when  the  mass 
is  dumped  oat  on  inclined  tables.  The  larger 
pieces  of  ice  are  picked  out,  and  the  smaller 
ones  melt  out  through  the  heat  of  the  room, 
which  is  kept  from  86"  to  80°.  The  butter  is 
then  left  to  soften  tor  ui  or  eight  hours.  When 
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tbe  mass  has  become  soft  and  all  the  ice  and  cinnati,  New  Haven,  Providence,  and  Boston, 

ice-water  been  removed,  the  product  is  chopped  During  Jaly  and  Aogast  batter  is  not  made, 

up  with  wooden  ladles,  and  then  put  into  a  bat  the  bntter-oil  is  made  and  stored  for  nee 

small  apparatus,  which  has  for  its  bottom  a  in  the  colder  months.    Dr.  Mott  has  made  i 

coarse  wire  sieve,  through  which  the  product  oaretlil  analysis  of  oleomargarine  butter,  from 

is  pressed,  so  that  it  comes  out  in  shreds  of  which  it   appears  that  its  constituents  sre: 

various  length,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  Water,  11*203 ;   butter  solids,  88*797  =  100. 

in  diameter.    It  is  then  placed  on  tables,  and  The  constituents  of  cream  batter  are :  Watff, 

worked  and  salted  by  a  revolving  butter- worker  11*968 ;  butter  solids,  88*082  =  100.    Tbns  it 

turned  by  hand.    The  butter  is  now  ready  to  seems  plain  that  every  element  which  entm 

be  packed  in  tubs.    In  case  prints  or  rolls  are  into  the  composition  of  the  best  dairy  butter  ii 

to  be  made,  it  stands  for  several  hours  until  it  to  be  found  in  oleomargarine  batter,  and  do 

gets  harder.      Dr.  Mott  suggested  a  farther  element  is  present  in  the  latter  which  isitot 

churning  for  a  few  minutes  with  milk,  to  in-  present  in  the  former.    Oleomargarine  butter 

crease  the  butter  odor  and  flavor ;  but  it  was  which  has,  under  the  microscope,  identieaUj 

found  after  a  time  to  be  more  expensive  than  the  same  appearance  as   batter  made  from 

beneficial,  and  so  was  abandoned.  cream,  but  has  less  of  the  volatile  fats  ia  it, 

M.  M^ge^s  process  for  preventing  crystalliza-  keeps  sweet  and  pare  for  a  much  longer  period 

tion  gives  a  butter  far  superior  to  that  now  than  dairy  butter — an  advantage  of  no  liUle 

produced.     This  fact  was  made   known   in  consequence  for  various  purposes. 

1880  by  Mr.  George  Harding.     Experiments  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  seems  desirable 

conducted,  under  his  direction,  by  Professors  to  give  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 

Ohandler  and  Williams  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Mott,  New  York  on  this  subject,  and  also  Uiepateoti 

resulted  in  the  production  of  a  butter  superior  under  which  imitation  batter  and  cheese  are 

in  flavor,  odor,  and  texture  to  any  previously  made : 

made.     The  process  is  as  follows:  The  emul-  Ch  Arm  815.  An  Act  to  r«fralAte  the  maonlkctan  ui  aSe 

sion  from  the  chum  is  to  be  put  into  a  tin  ves-  of  t»Ioomar|fiMlne,  or  any  Ibrm  of  imitation  tMitternd  M, 

Hfil    whioh   ftjiii   be  closed     hAvinir  an    nsnttifjw  orMvlbm  of  Imitation  cheese,  for  the  preventioB  of  friad 

sei,  wnicD  can  oe  ciosea,  naving  an  agiiaior  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  protocUon  of  ibe  public  hcaJth.  Pmti 

withm  which  receives  its  motion  from  outside.  May  24,  i88a. 

This  vessel  is  placed  in  water  with  pieces  of  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represaoted 

ice,  at  a  temperature  of  about  86®.     The  agita-  in  Senate  and  Aasembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

tor  is  kept  in  motion  as  long  as  it  can  be  turned,  ^^^^  V  ^o  pereon,  pereonjs  finn,  or  corpoiitia 

—u^     *i         vj'is  J      !•        1          I   ^  •          J  manufocturuiff  with  intent  to  sell  any  article  or  Bab- 

when  the  solidified  whipped  product  is  ready  Btanceinsemflance  of  natural  butter  or  natiinJcbec* 

to  be  removed.    A  large  ice-cream  freezer  of  not  tbe  legitimate  product  of  the  dairy,  and  not  mide 

the  capacity  of  forty  quarts  gives  good  results,  exoluaively  th>m  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  aakor 

As,  by  this  process,  the  emulsion  in  solidifying  ^^^^^  ^  1>?^»  *°?  with  or  without  coloring  watta 

A^Lr.  «r*4.  ^^t»A  ;«  l^r^^4-^^4-  «,uk  ♦i,^  4^A  ^«  <«^  or  sage,  but  mto  which  any  animal,  inteetmaLoroffiu 

does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ice  or  ice-  fa^  Vany  oils  or  fats  o?  any  kind  whatao^wr  aot 

water,  the  congealed  mass  retains  its  flavor  and  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  or  into  which  raehed 

odor  unimpaired.     The  butter  thus  obtained  Is  butter,  lard,  or  tallow  shall  be  introduced,  afaall  add 

considered  very  suitable  for  winter  use,  as  it  is  thereto  or  combine  therewith  any  annotto  or  ««- 

mn^h  Roft^r  thAn  that  madA  hv  throwinir  fhft  pounds  of  the  same,  or  any  other  substance  or  «»b- 

mucn  sorter  man  tnat  maae  oy  tnrowing  tne  ^^^  whatsoever,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  eftd 

emulsion  on  loe.                          ..,„.,  of  imparting  thereto  a  color  resembling  that  of  Telkw 

There  are  several  large  factories  in  the  United  (or  any  shade  of  the  same}  butter  or  cheese ;  noribiH 

States  engaged  in  this  industry.     At  the  works  they  introduce  said  colonng  matter  into  any  of  tbe 

of  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company,  articles  of  which  the  same  ia  composed. 

New  York,  50,000  pounds  of  butter  are  made  .  ^f^'  ^'  ^°P«"^'*»  persons,  firm,  or  corporation^ 

^"   X  v.«>,  wv,vvv  |/v/uuuo  VA.  i^ubvvi  a<v  luauv  ^^       p^^i  cicposo  for  Sale,  or  ffivc  away  any  utidf 

daily,  and  nnds  a  ready  sale  at  nfteen  to  twen-  ©r  substance  in  semblance  of  natuitd  butter  or  Mtnnd 

ty-two  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  season  cheese,  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  md 

and  the  form  in  which  it  is  pat  up.     By  law,  known  as  oleomargarine,  or  imitation  butterand  lard, 

every  tub  or  package  of  butter  sold  must  be  uu^t  b^^lil^e  o'l-*'otrr^L^  o^^^^ 

branded  "  oleomargarine  butter,'»  so  that  there  taSIiSnt  shall  ^^"SU?or  sJ^AI  dther^is  food  for 

may  be  no  mistake,  and  no  selling  this  for  but-  their  guests  or  for  cooking  purposes  any  such  imiu- 

ter  obtained  by  churning  the  milk  of  the  cow,  tion  butter  or  cheese  which  shall  contain  any  of  tbe 

In  order  to  make  60,000  pounds  of   butter,  coloring  matter  therein  prohibited,  or  be  colored  coa- 

122,000  pounds  of  fat   are   required.     This  trwy  to  the  provisions  oT  this  act.             _^_  .,„ 

,v  V    p^yuuvlo  vi-1.    .<•»'    €»» «    *  V4«.»  ,^,     ^"»«  8eo.  8.  No  person,  persons,  firm,  or  corporatiOD  sfaaU 

amount  of  fat  yields  nearly  42,000  pounds  of  manufacture,  with  intent  to  sell,  deal  in,  sell  or  export 

bntter-oil  or  oleomargarine,  which,  adding  20  for  sale  any  article  or  substance  in  semblance  of  asi- 

per  cent  for  milk  and  salt  taken  ap,  yield  fully  oral  cheese  not  the  legitimate  product  of  the  dairv,  and 


rial,  etc.,  show  that  the  cost  of  making  butter  roan  letters  at  least  one  half  inch  in  length,  withdur- 

in  this  way  is  abontlHcenU  per  pound   There  J^k^K^TtSe'Ju't^t'oftr^np^tTffl 

are  other  factories  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  each  and  everv  box  containing  the  samerin  letters  and 

Pittsburg,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin-  with  paint  as  before  mentioned  and  described. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  terms  **  nat- 
ir'*  sod  ** natural  cheese''  shall  beunder- 
ziean  the  products  usually  known  bv  these 
id  which  are  manufactured  exclusively  from 
'earn,  or  both,  with  salt  and  rennet,  and  with 
t  coloring  matter  or  sage. 
Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating 
uons  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
knor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  Bball  be 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
»y  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
ten  nor  more  than  thirty  davs,  or  by  both 
and  imprisonment  for  each  ana  every  offence, 
cretion  of  the  Court,  one  half  of  such  fine  to 
*  the  complainant,  tne  other  half  to  be  paid 
rar  or  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor  mnd 
wn  where  such  prosecution  occurs,  for  the 
f  the  poor ;  or,  if  the  poor  of  such  town  are 
I  by  tiie  county,  then  such  moneys  shall  be 
le  officer  or  officers  having  charge  of  the  poor 
le  county  in  which  said  town  is  located,  to  be 
he  support  of  the  poor  of  such  county.  But 
El  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  mterfere 
sridge  any  right  obtained,  secured,  or  guar- 
'  any  law  of  Congress,  or  by  any  patent  duly 
y  tne  United  States  Qovemment. 
This  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  it 
» law. 

{14.  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  oolorinff  of  oleomargA- 
terine,  and  adaltarated  cheese,  rased  Msy  ti, 
ee  flfths  being  present. 

3p1e  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  represented 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 
r  1.  Every  person  who  shall  use,  or  permit 
•n  in  his  emplojrment  to  use,  annotto  or  any 
stance  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  the  article 
nee  of  butter  known  as  oleomarvarine,  or  but- 
any  cheese  which  has  been  i^ultenited  by 
'lard  or  any  other  greasy  substance,  with  an 
sell  the  same  for  KK)d,  or  who  shall  sell  or 
r  sale  an^  oleomargarine,  butterine,  or  adul- 
leese  which  has  been  colored  contrary  to  the 
9  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mktdemeanor, 
conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
$50  nor  more  than  $200.  or  by  imprisonment 
unty  jail  for  not  less  ttmn  thirty  nor  more 
ty  oays,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
each  and  every  oflRnice.  But  nothing  in  this 
be  so  construea  as  to  interfere  with  or  abridge 
obtained,  secured,  or  guaranteed  by  a  law  of 
,  or  by  any  patent  duly  granted  by  tne  United 
•vemment. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
r,  1882. 

TBI  m£0I  PATIHT. 

States  Patent  Office.— Commercial  Manufiu>- 
»mpany  (Consolidated)  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
by  Mesne  assignments,  of  Hippolyte  M^ge, 
Treating  animal  fats.  (Specification  form- 
of  reissued  letters  patent  No.  10.187,  dated 
1882.  Orurinal  No.  146,012,  dated  December 
reissue  No.  5,868,  dated  May  12,  1874 :  re- 
8,424,  dated  September  24,  1878.  Applica- 
sissue  filed  May  20, 1882.) 

rooesses  set  forth  in  the  specifioation 
I  are  those  which  haye  been  fully  de- 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  article. 

s  claimed  is :  1.  The  improved  material  here- 
»ed,  produced  by  treating  animal  fats  so  as 
)  the  tissues  and  other  portions  named,  with 
tt  the  addition  of  substances  to  change  the 
nsistencv,  or  color,  as  set  forth.  2.  The  pro- 
n  described  of  treating  animal  fat  in  the  pro- 
f  oleomargarine, 
mmercial  Manufacturing  Company  Consoli- 

Chables  M.  Fiild,  President 
ses:  Oeobok  fl.  SomrsBOSN,  William  H. 
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United  States  Patent  Office.— (Jarret  Cosine,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  "  Improvement  in  Processes  for  making 
Artificial  Butter."  (Specification  forming  part  of  Let- 
ters Patent  No.  178,691,  dated  Februarylft,  1876 ;  ap- 
plication filed  December  21, 1875.) 

To  All  whom  it  mat  Cokosrn: 

Be  It  known  that  I.  Garret  Cosine,  of  the  cit^,  county, 
and  State  of  New  York^  have  invented  an  improved 
process  of  making  artificial  butter,  of  which  the  roUow- 
m^  is  a  specification : 

My  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  butter 
for  table  use  fVom  oleine  and  marjrarine,  as  obtained 
from  animal  fats,  fruits,  and  vegetable  nuts,  with  lactic  * 
acid  and  loppered  cream  or  milk. 

To  obtain  the  oleine  and  maigarine  from  animal  fats, 
I  take  any  given  quantity  of  animal  fint  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  cut  or  minced  by  any  suitable  machine  for 
the  pur[K)se,  after  which  I  place  the  fat  in  a  vessel  and 
subject  it  to  a  heat  that  will  cause  the  whole  mass  to 
become  Aised ;  I  then  place  the  liquid  fat  in  other  ves- 
sels, and  allow  it  to  remain  and  cool  until  the  degree 
of  Fahrenheit  is  fh>m  eighty  to  ninety  degrees,  and 
when  in  tjiis  state  I  place  a  portion  in  bazs  of  cloth. 
These  bags  are  then  placed  m  a  press  and  subjected 
to  a  high  pressure,  wnich  causes  toe  oleine  and  mar- 
garine to  free  itself  from  the  stearine  and  fibrous  tis- 
sue. 

The  above  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  oleine 
and  margarine  No.  1. 

The  process  above  described  will  give  the  same  re- 
sults as  described  by  Chevreaul  in  '^  Brande's  Work 
of  Chemistry,''  page  482,  and  published  in  the  year 
1829. 

To  obtain  the  vegetable  oleine  and  margarine,  I  use 
any  one  of  the  following  articles  of  commerce,  viz. : 
oilpeanut,  oil  sweet  almonds,  and  oil  olives. 

To  produce  the  lactic  acid,  I  take  fourteen  parts  cane 
sugar,  sixty  parts  water,  four  parts  caseine,  and  five 
parts  chalk,  ^his  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
80*  to  95*  Fahr.  for  eight  or  ten  days,  or  until  it  be- 
comes a  cr^'stalline  paste  of  lactate  lime.  This  is 
pressed  in  a  cloth,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered. 
This  solution  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation. 
The  acid  is  obtained  from  tliis  lactate  by  treating  it 
with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  fil- 
tering from  the  insoluble  gypsum.  The  solution  of 
lactic  acid  I  make  as  follows :  One  drachm  of  lactic 
acid  and  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  The  solution  of  lac- 
tic acid  assists  digestion ;  it  prevents  the  product  from 
becoming  deteriorated  before  use,  and  it  assists  also  in 
giving  the  product  a  butyraceous  consistency.  By  the 
use  of  lactic  acid  all  putrefactive  and  catalytic  action 
is  arrested,  which  action  would  take  place  if  such  acid 
were  not  added,  and  by  this  means  tnere  is  prepared 
an  article  which  is  fit  for  use  at  any  time,  and  which 
will  preserve  its  original  state  and  flavor. 

To  obtain  the  loppered  cream  or  milk,  I  take  the 
cream  as  obtained  from  the  surface  of  milk,  or  milk  as 
obtained  from  the  cow,  and  place  it  in  open  vessels, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  putrefactive  and  cata- 
lytic action  has  taken  place.  When  in  this  state  it 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

To  obtain  the  margarine  from  the  oleine  and  mar- 
garine No.  1,  I  take  a  dven  quantity  of  oleine  and 
margarine  designated  as  No.  1,  and  place  it  in  a  water 
bath  and  subject  it  to  heat  until  the  same  assumes  a 
semi-liquid  state;  then  I  place  it  in  bags  of  cloth. 
These  bags  are  then  placed  in  a  press  and  subjected 
to  a  high  pressure,  when  the  oleine  will  free  itself  fh>m 
the  margarine. 

The  above  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  oleine 
No.  2. 

I  find  that  the  composition  of  butter  made  fW)m  cows' 
milk,  according  to  Robin,  Verdeil,  and  described  by 
Dalton  in  his  work  of  "  Human  PbysiolM^y,"  page 
820,  and  published  in  tiie  year  1867,  is  as  follows :  *^  In 
one  hundred  parts — margarine,  sixty-eight  part<< ;  ole- 
ine, thirty  parts ;  butyrine,  two  parts.  And  it  being 
a  fact  that  butter  made  from  cows'  milk  does  not  con- 
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tain  the  same  proportion  of  oleine  and  margarine  in    and  removing  the  immoral  treaty  obligations 


art  to  make  and  use  mv  discovery  or  invention,  I  will  weighs  with    the    British    public    almost  a 

now  give  my  improvea  process  for  making  butter  for  strongly  as  with  the  responsible  statesmen,  ti 

wint«r  and  summer  use.  .      ,       .  its  loss  would  probably  have  to  be  made  eood 

To  manufacture  butter  for  table  use  in  the  wmter  ^^^  ^^  ^j^e   pocket  of  the   British   tax-pifer. 

by  my  unproved  process,  I  take  and  place  m  a  suitable  rp,     o     •  T    iP     tu     o  x^*«i^"    w*  pojci. 

vessel  nine  parts  of  oleine  No.  2,  one  part  of  fruit  or  ^"^  bociety  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opiran 

nut  oil,  one  part  of  solution  lactic  acid,  one  part  ot  Trade,  in  recommending  that  the  culture,  wlicb 

loppered  cream  or  milk,  as  hereinbefore  described.    I  is  carried  on  in  Bengal  under  GovemmeDt  so- 

then  cause  the  same  to  be  rapidly  agitated  with  a  re-  pervision,  should  be  cx)nfined  to  supplying  the 

volvini?  skeleton  beater,  until  the  whole  assumes  the  j^,«„«j  A_  •«^^;«:««i v  iji 

consistence  of  butter  make  of  cream  taken  from  cows»  remand  for  medicmal  purposes,  boldly  propose 

milk,  ailer  which  I  add  coloring  matter,  and  then  re-  w)  have  the  derangement  which  would  lolloif 

move  the  mass  upon  a  table  or  other  suitable  recepta-  in  Indian  finances  averted  by  raising  ^e  rey- 

cle,  and  then  work  it  untU  all  the  fluid  portions  are  enue  in  Great  Britain — the  only  rational  wlo- 

w^wid/for'Se^  "^  ""^^  "^^  "^"^^  ""^"^ ''  *i^^  ^^  *^^.  P^^^l^™-     Th«  P^Pl«  o^  England 

To  manutacture  the  above  for  summer  use.  I  take  naturally  listen  favorably  to  every  objection, 

and  place  in  a  suitable  vessel  nine  parts  of  oleine  and  reasonable  or  specious,  to  a  step  which  involves 

margarine  No.  1,  one  part  of  margarine  as  obtained  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  their 

from  No.  1,  one  part  ot  solution  kctic  acid,  one  part  fellow-Bubiects  in   India— a  reversal  of  con- 

of  loppered  cream  or  milk,  as  hercmbetore  described,  j-^.*  „,  4.^  ,„v.:^i.     -.     u  ^  -j  «>*:    - 

and  proceed  as  I  do  in  ulakmg  the  same  for  winter  ^\^^^^^  *^.  ^^^c*^*  perhaps,  no   considerations 

use.  of    morality    or    national    honor    can  foree  I 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  them.  I 

by  letters  patent,  is :  .^  .  ,  ,         ,       .  The  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  GoTcrnment  in 

1.  The  process  of  making  artifici^  butter  bv  mix-  ^i^^ir  efforts  to  exterminate  the  opium-traffic 
ing  together  oleme  and  marganne  from  animal  fats,  »'"«»*^"^**«  ""  «  •.v.txj.uovo   ui^  v/pium  wau. 
and  from  fruit  and  vegeublo  nuts,  and  hictic  acid,  are  at  once  called  m  question.     If  they  are  in 
and  loppered  cream  or  milk,  substantially  as  described,  earnest,  why  do  they  not  suppress  the  cnltiva- 

2.  The  nrocess  of  making  artificial  butter  by  mixinff  tion  of  the  poppy  in  China  ?  The  only  object 
together  oleine  and  margarine  from  animal  fats,  and  ^f  the  Chinese  is  declared  to  be  the  transfer  ot 
l^'d^'L       ^^^      '^'""' ""'        '  «"^«^^1^  the  opium  revenue  from  the  Indian  Exchequer 

8.  The  process  of  preventing  artificial  butter  from  to  their  own,  or  the  protection  of  the  natiTe 

becoming  deteriorated  before  use,  and  jiving  it  a  bu-  opium.     Such  motives,  which  would  be  snffi- 

tyraceous  consistence,  by  mixing  with  it  lactic  acid,  cient  for  any  government  not  wearing  the  yoke 

substantiaUy  as  descnbed.  Ga^et  Cosine.  ^f  conquest,  are  considered  iniquitous  on  the 

Witnesses :  John  R.  Lekteht.,  E.  W.  Cosine.  ^^^  of  the  Chinese.     But  when  kn  honestpni- 

By  a  comparison  in  detail  of  what  is  set  forth  pose  to  destroy  the  evil  which  is  sapping  the 

in  the  Cosine  specification  with  the  processes  vigor  and  morality  of  the  Chinese  people  is 

described  in  previous  pages  as  forming  the  made  apparent,  Sir  George  Bird  wood  and  other 

M^ge  patent,  the  reader  can  judge  of  the  merits  veterans  of  the  Indian  civil  service  bring scien* 

of  the  course  pursued  by  each,  and  the  results  tific  arguments  to  prove  that  the  debasing  ntf- 

thus  far  attained.    Whether  oleomargarine  but-  cotic  is  really  a  blessing  to  the  Chinese.    The 

ter  is  to  be  a  permanent  industry,  may  perhaps  Rajpoots  and  Sikhs  of  India  are  instanced  as 

be  open  to  doubt ;  but  it  has  capital  and  enter-  vigorous  races  who  are  addicted  to  the  eic&r 

prise  enough  embarked  in  it  to  give  it  a  fair  sive  use  of  opium ;  but  its  baleful  effects  are 

and  thorough  trial.  officially  recognized  in  India  in  the  laws  prohib- 

OPIUM  QUESTION  IN  CHINA  AND  IN-  iting  its  sale ;  and  when  its  destructive  infln- 

DIA.    The  Chinese  Government  have  lately  enoe  became  recently  apparent  in  British  Bor- 

nppealed  to  Great  Britain  for  release  ft'om  mah,  energetic  measures  were  taken  by  the 

the  tyrannous  conditions  exacted  as  the  result  Indian  Government  to  uproot  the  evil    It  is 

of  the  two  opium  wars  by  which  they  are  re-  only  in  China  that  the  British  apologists,  with 

strained  from  prohibiting  the  import  of,  or  no  foreign  scientists  and  no  Chinese  autbori^ 

placing  deterrent  duties  upon,  Indian  opium,  of  any  kind  to  support  them,  contend  that  the 

The  Chefoo  convention,  which  the  British  Gov-  opium-habit  is  beneficial.    It  supplanted  spirit- 

ernment  has  refused  to  ratify,  and  the  treaties  uous  liquors  in  China.    The  Indian  opium  is 

with  the  United  States  and  with  Russia,  in  much  weaker  in  the  narcotic  alkaloids  than  the 

which  stipulations  against  the  importation  of  Turkish  drug.    Chinese  opium  is  more  baim- 

the  drug  were  inserted,  indicate  a  determina-  less  still.    The  Chinese  do  not  eat  opium  nor 

tion  to  grapple  with  the  Chinese  national  vice  drink  laudanum  or  morphia,  but  smoke  ^^cbtn- 

with  more  energy  than  they  have  yet  shown ;  doo,"  an  extract  obtained  by  long  boiling  the 

though  th  6  an  ti- opium  clauses  in  the  two  treaties  preparation  sold  in  the  bazaars,  which  is  already 

were  placed  there  merely  for  effect,  and  the  task  greatly  weakened  in  narcotic  power  by  various 

is  almost  hopeless  until  the  British  and  Indian  admixtures.    The  narcotic  principles  can  not 

Governments  grant  them  the  release  for  which  be  inhaled  in  the  single  puff  of  smoke  that 

they  pray.    Outside  of  official  circles  there  is  comes  from  the  pill  which  bums  with  a  flash 

a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  allowing  the  in  the  opium-pipe,  because  the  alkaloids  are 

Chinese  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  vice  not  volatilizable.    The  resinous  properties  seem 
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o  be   all  that  passes  into  tbe  longs  of  the  The  papers  now  submitted  for  oonsideration  pre- 
moker.     They  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  ^^^}  ^  .painful  picture  of  the  demoralization,  misery, 
^               *   «/         if  VI  *'"*•',''  ';  ^"""^  ^'-  "^«  ,m<j  jum  produced  among  the  Burmese  by  opmm- 
►fficacy  of  the  smokable  extract  as  a  prophy-  Booking.     These  show  that,  among  the  Bumans, 
actio  against  pulmonary  and  bronchial  diseases,  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug  saps  the  physical  and 
?he  Chinese  missionaries  who  forbid  opium-  mental  energies,  destroys  the  nerves,  emaciates  the 
moking,  as  well  as  juvenile  marriages,  to  their  body,  predispos^  to  disease,  induces  indolent  tmd 
«««.^-*o    ^r^^^i*    «   ^^iiKIa  «»;<>4>»irL   ««^  »A«i.  filthy  nabits  of  life,  destroys  self-respect,  is  one  of  the 
on  verts^  commit  a  double  mistake,  and  rear  ^lost  fertile  sources'  of  misiiy,  destitutiok,  and  crime, 
n  enfeeDlecL  class,  wno  are  decimated  by  con-  fiUs  the  jails  with  men  predisposed  to  dysentery  and 
omption.     Another  inestimable  property  of  cholera,  prevents  the  due  extension  of  cultivation  and 
piam  is  its  value  as  a  febrifuge.    The  Hindoos  the  development  of  the  land  revenue,  checks  the  nat- 
rho  eat  the  crude  opium  find  it  a  perfect  safe-  ural  growtji  ofthe  population  and  enfeebles  the  con- 
aard  against  malarial  endemics.     Sir  George  ^titnuon  ot  succeedmg  generations. 
iirdwood  considers  opium  beneficial  to  the  The  Chinese  Government  have  always  been 
Qtrition  of  vegetarians,  as  it  prolongs  the  pro-  sincere  and  consistent  in  their  efforts  to  sup- 
388  of  digestion.    The  Hindoos  who  do  not  press  tbe  opium-vice,  but  with  intermittent 
ike  opium  suffer  from  indigestion  from  the  energy,  and  through  the  agency  of  officials 
me  they  are  weaned  till  the  end  of  their  lives,  who  are  for  the  most  part  lax  and  shamefully 
he  reason  is,  that  the  human  intestines  are  corrupt.    Opium  was  imported  from  India  as 
ot  as  long  proportionately  as  those  of  the  a  medicine  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  but  was 
raminivorous  animals,  and  do  not  allow  the  first  brought  in  considerable  quantities  and 
ompletc  digestion  and  assimilation  of  vegeta-  consumed  as  a  luxury  in  the  last  quarter  ofthe 
»Ie  food.     Smoking  opium,  as  is  the  custom  in  last  century.     The  importers  were  the  first 
'hina  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  he  holds  British  merchants  who  settled  in  China,  agents 
ntirely  harmless  and  indifferent,  milder  than  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Canton,  with 
obacco,  and  the  least  alloyed  of  the  pleasures  whom  a  guild  of  native  traders  called  the  Hong 
»f  the  senses,  one  which  ^^  seems  to  possess  the  merchants  were  permitted  to  hold  dealings, 
rue   magic  which  spiritualizes  sense."    The  As  soon  as  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  drug 
"esidanm  of  the  *^  chandoo "  smoked  by  the  were  noticed,'  the  authorities  forbade  its  us^', 
ich  is  worked  over  with  Indian  hemp,  tobacco,  and  in  the  year  1800  an  imperial  edict  was 
md  nnx  vomica,  and  smoked  again  by  the  issued  entirely  forbidding  the  import.     The 
poorer  classes.    It  is  this  ^^  tye-chandoo,"  with  opium-trade  grew  in  spite  of  the  prohibition. 
Its  deleterious  admixtures,  which  has  given  and  became  established  on  a  regular  though 
opium-smoking  a  bad  name,  although  the  mere  still  illicit  footing.     Bribes  were  taken  from 
vapor  from  even  those  substances  can  not  be  Dent,  Jardine,  and  the  other  smugglers,  and 
very  harmful.  the  opium  was  passed  by  the  customs  officials 
The  Chinese  themselves  contribute  no  testi-  so  systematically  that  the  trade  acquired  a  reg- 
mony  to  the  English  defenders  of  the  opium-  ular  character.     In  1820,  when  it  had  increased 
Tice.    To  them  it  is  neither  a  ^^  dietetic  cor-  to  6,500  chests,  the  opium-ships  removed  their 
Toborant "  nor  a  prophylactic  against  consump-  anchorage  to  Lintin,  farther  out  of  sight  of  the 
tioQ  or  malaria,  but  a  nationcd  curse.     Even  authorities.     The  evil  was  as  yet  insignificant, 
tbe  victims  of  opium  pronounce  it  an  enslaving  and  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  officiaJ  classes; 
vice.   It  brings  all  other  vices  in  its  train.    The  but  in  the  next  twenty  years  it  acquired  seri-. 
dissolute,   the   idle,  and    the  vicious  are  all  ous  dimensions.     For  years  the  Government 
opium-smokers.    The  indulgence  is  so  expen-  tried  to  enforce  the  law,  but  the  opium  im- 
nre  that  it  ruins  both  rich  and  poor  in  fortune,  porters  armed  their  ships  and  landed  their 
13  well  as  character  and  health.    The  debili-  cargoes  in  defiance  of  the  authorities.     At 
tated,  cachectic,  sodden-witted  wrecks  of  men,  length  Lin  Tseh-seu  was  sent  to  Canton  in 
rank  in  every  vice,  which  are  met  with  in  1889  to  put  down  the  traffic.     He  besieged  the 
appalling  numbers  in  the  cities  of  China,  are  factories  at  Lintin,  seized  the  20,000  chests  of 
believed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  victims  of  opium,  valued  at  six  million  dollars,  and  threw 
opiam.    They  trace  poverty  and  immorality  to  it  into  the  sea.    Smuggling  was  resumed  from 
this  costly  and  demoralizing  luxury  with  much  Hong-Eong,  and,  when  he  beleaguered  that 
greater  unanimity  than  the  people  of  America  place,  war  whs  declared.    With  all  the  humili- 
ascribe  similar  lapses  of  character  and  useful-  ating  terms  and  the  heavy  indemnities  exacted 
ness  to  alcohol.    In  Assam  the  cultivation  of  from  the  Emperor  in  the  treaty  of  1842,  he 
the  poppy  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  the  could  not  be  induced  to  legalize  the  opium- 
ooQsumption  restricted  by  the  Indian  Govern-  traffic.    Hong-Eong  became  British  territory, 
meat,  because  the  vice  became  so  general  that  and  smuggling  was  carried  on  in  Chinese  ve:»- 
it  threatened  to  depopulate  the  province.    The  sels  flying  the  British  flag.    An  arrest  of  pirates 
same  firm  course  is  being  now  taken  in  Bur-  on  such  a  vessel  was  the  ground  of  the  second 
mah.    The  report  of  the  commissioner  in  Bur-  opium  war,  by  which  the  treaty  of  Tientsin, 
fflah  presents  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  legalizing  the  trade,  was  extorted  in  1858.    In 
effects  of  opium-smoking  from  those  of  the  1869  negotiations  were  commenced  for  a  re- 
defenders  of  the  Tientsin  treaty,  who  represent  vision,  releasing  China  from  the  obligation  to 
it  as  no  more  harmful  than  smoking  wiUow-  permit  the  traffic.    A  convention,  authorizing 
Mirk.  a  slight  increase  in  the  import  duty,  was  signed 
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hj  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock  in  1871,  but  was  aggregate  net  revenue  of  the  decade  1871-81 
rejected  in  London.  The  Ghefoo  convention,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  decade  by 
concluded  betireen  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li-  about  $60,000,000.  The  Chineee  Government 
Hung-Ohang  in  1876,  promised,  in  return  for  also  raises  a  revenue  from  the  import  dotj, 
the  opening  of  the  four  new  treaty  portfs  that  which  is  fixed  bj  the  treaty  legidizing  the 
opium  imports  should  remain  in  bond  until  all  trade,  and  from  internal  transit  dues,  wbidi 
dues  were  paid.  As  this  would  have  permitted  some  estimate  at  $7,500,000  a  year. 
China  to  restrict  the  traffic  by  increasing  the  OREGON.  The  State  officers  chosen  at  the 
local  dues,  the  agreement  was  not  ratified  by  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  in- 
the  British  Gt>vernmeut.  augurated  on  September  18th,  were  Z.  F.  Moo- 
The  efforts  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  sup-  dy,  Governor ;  K.  P.  Earhart,  Secretary  of 
press  the  native  cultivation  of  the  poppy  have  State ;  Edward  Hirsch,  Treasurer  *  K  B.  Me- 
been  as  fitful  and  ineffectual  as  those  directed  Elroy,  Superintendent  of  Public  instmction; 
against  the  smugglers.  The  task  is  much  more  State  Printer,  W.  IL  Byara;  Supreme  Coart 
formidable  than  it  would  be  to  check  the  imports  Judge,  W.  P.  Lord.  The  other  Jndges  of  tbe 
if  their  hands  were  freed;  but  considerable  Supreme  Court  are  Edward  B.Watson  and  John 
progress  has  been  made  of  late  years.  Up  to  B.  Waldo ;  State  Librarian,  S.  H.  Condon. 
1848  the  cultivation  was  restrained  with  toler-  Finanoss. — The  receipts  of  the  State  Treat- 
able success.    Subsequently,  and  particularly  ury  were  as  follows : 

after  the  Tientsin  treaty,  the  laws  fell  into    From  the  four-mill  tax,  issi $198^  <i 

desuetude.    The  policy  was  actually  contem-    From  the  fonr-mtu  tax.  isss wi.mn 

plated  of  encouraging  the  native  cultivation    ET^S  S5n*^l!!?.iL?**  ^'*°***°**^ ^I'S? 

^•1    At-      T    J'         J  ji  •  i.  Ai^        From  delinquent  taiea. ],€»i9 

until  the  Indian  drug  was  driven  from  the    From  private  insme 8,tiiw 

market,  and  then  crushing  out  the  home  pro-    S?°  fj}* **# SJlS^ ^SS 

duction.   The  cultivation  was  probably  ex-  SSSnanwuswuA^:::::::::::::::::::::::::     8«» 

tending  in  Western  China  and  Manchooria,  but  TbiB,  with  hdanoo  on  hand  September  i,  1880...    si^tH  n 

of  late  years  honest  and  energetic  administra-  Amounu  to  a  total  of                             tsioottW 

tors  like  Tso,  Shen,  Pao-Chin,  Tseng,  and  Yien  

have  cleared  large  districts  of  the  plant.  Tsu  The  current  expenses  during  the  fiscal  yean 
Tsung-tang  has  reported  that  the  poppy  has  1881  and  1882  amount  to  about  (400.000,  thus 
been  banished  from  the  northwest.  In  like  leaving  a  balance  of  $110,000  in  the  Treworj. 
manner  more  frequent  attempts  have  been  The  general  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Stat6 
made  to  enforce  the  laws  against  consumption,  includes  the  soldiers*  bounty  bonds,  the  soldiert' 
and  thousands  of  shops  have  been  closed  within  relief  bonds,  the  bonded  debt  arising  out  of  the 
two  or  three  years.  But  if  a  habit  so  preva-  Indian  diflSculties  of  1878,  known  as  tbe  Uiitt- 
leut,  and  an  interest  on  which  so  many  depend  tiUa  Indian  war,  and  the  bonded  debt  created 
for  livelihood,  could  be  suddenly  suppressed  by  the  act  approved  October  25,  1880,  to  oom* 
in  any  country,  it  would  be  most  difficult  in  plete  the  payment  of  the  Modoc  war  bonds, 
that  immense,  loosely-jointed  empire,  where  The  soldiers*  bounty  bonds  and  soldiers' re- 
central  government  is  only  a  fiction,  where  lief  bonds  are  in  the  same  condition  they  wen 
the  provincial  governors  and  chief  officials  of  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1880,  except  that 
the  empire  follow  independent  policies  in  the  tiie  time  when  the  State  will  be  entitled  to  r^ 
present  interregnum,  where  they  are  glad  if  deem  them,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  apon 
they  can  gather  the  taxes  without  dri\ang  the  which  they  were  issued,  is  so  much  nearer  at 
people  to  revolt,  and  where  the  administrative  hand,  though  it  continues  two  years  yet  Tbe 
machinery  is  very  imperfect  and  the  officers  requisite  fimds  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the 
ill-paid  and  scandalously  venal.  Treasury,  with  which  to  pay  them  ofi^,  bnt  the 
The  abolition  of  the  Chinese  opium-trade  holders  could  not  be  compelled  to  receive  paj- 
would  entail  serious  difficulties  in  the  govern-  roent,  and,  as  it  appears,  preferred  to  retain 
ment  of  India.  There  remains  too  little  now  them  as  an  investment, 
of  the  enormous  revenue  drained  from  the  in-  The  bonded  debt  arising  out  of  the  Uniatina 
digent  population  of  India  by  barbarous  taxes  Indian  war  is  yet  outstanding,  except  so  far  as 
discarded  in  all  free  countries,  after  the  rapa-  it  has  been  affected  under  the  provisions  of 
dous  hierarchy  of  officials  and  the  great  gar-  said  act  approved  October  25,  1880,  entitled 
risen  of  soldiers  by  which  British  rule  is  main-  "  An  act  to  refund  the  war  debt  and  maintwn 
tained  have  been  provided  for,  to  return  any  the  public  credit,  and  appropriate  money  and 
satisfactory  equivalent  in  public  improvements  levy  a  tax  therefor." 

of  which  the  need  is  crying,  and  the  schemes  At  the  last-mentioned  date  there  was  ont- 

already  matured,  even  with  the  opium  revenue,  standing  a  bonded  indebtedness  known  as  ^^  the 

which  amounts  to  17  or  18  per  cent  of  the  Modoc  war  bonds,"  which  amounted  to  |18S,- 

total.    This  forced  contribution   from  China  858.72,  with  certain  accrued  interest  thercWL 

has  increased  from  $10,000,000  in  1843-^44  to  By  the  provisions  of  said  last-mentioned  att  the 

$42,000,000  in  1 880-^81 .    It  has  supplied  $672,-  State  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  sell  the  bonds 

000,000  of  net  revenue  in  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  such  an  amount  a^ 

The  extension  of  opium-culture  in  China  has  with  the  surplus  moneys  not  otherwise  appro- 

Bot  caused  the  importations  to  decline ;  the  priated,  which  had  or  might  aocnie  from  the 
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Jiree-tniU  tax  levied  pnrsnant  to  an  act  to  pro-  land.  Whatever  is  left  of  this  grant  helongs, 
ide  for  a  tax  to  defray  the  current  expenses  it  is  presumed,  to  the  common-school  fund. 
tf  the  State,  and  to  pay  the  indebtedness  there-  There  is  another  special  indebtedness  known 
»f,  approved  October  20,  1876,  would  realize  as  the  road  warrants.  They  were  made  pay- 
liough  money  to  pay  in  full  the  said  Modoc  able  generally  out  of  the  swamp-land  fund. 
rar  bonds,  with  the  accrued  interest.  And  They  amounted,  two  years  ago,  to  $138,604. 
or  the  purpose  of  paying  the  principal  and  in-  During  the  last  two  years  a  portion  of  them, 
drest  on  said  Umatilla  Indian  war  bonds,  and  amounting  to  about  $14,000  of  principal  and 
he  principal  and  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  the  about  $5,500  in  interest,  has  been  taken  up  in 
tate  of  Oregon  so  to  be  sold,  a  one-half  mill  payment  of  the  20  per  cent  payable  on  the  pur- 
&x  upon  the  dollar  was  thereby  levied.  chase  of  swamp-lands,  under  the  former  act 

In  pursuance  of  said  act  of  October  25, 1880,  providing  for  the  selection  and  sale  of  the 
lid  Treasurer  did  sell  one  hundred  and  twenty  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  belonging  to  the 
ODds  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  each  being  for    State  of  Oregon. 

be  sum  of  $500,  from  the  proceeds  of  which.  The  balance  due  upon  these  warrants  is  but 
rith  the  surplus  moneys  accrued  from  said  a  small  sum  compared  with  the  amount  and 
bree-mill  tax,  he  has  redeemed  the  said  Mo-  value  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  the 
DC  war  bonds.  State  is  entitled  to  nnder  the  act  of  Congress 

There  have  been  realized  the  proceeds  of  one  of  March  12,  1860 ;  yet  it  will  be  likely  to  drag 
Bvy  of  the  half-mill  tax,  which  amounted  to  along  until  more  of  them,  claimed  by  the  State 
^9,628;  and  which  has  been  applied  upon  as  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  are  certified 
he  principal  and  interest  of  the  saia  indebted-  to  be  such  by  the  d^artment  at  Washington 
less,  as  in  and  by  said  act  provided.  The  por-  having  the  matter  in  charge. 
ioDs  thereof  unliquidated  are  respectively  the  Public  Institutions. — An  act  of  1880  pro- 
turns  following :  Upon  the  Umatilla  Indian  war  vided  for  the  construction  of  an  Insane  Asylum 
>onda,  $28,171 ;  upon  the  bonds  issued  under  building.  This  structure,  when  completed  and 
iheact  of  October  25, 1880,  $60,000.  A  contin-  furnished,  will  have  cost,  it  is  estimated,  not 
lation  of  this  tax  four  years  longer  will  more  less  than  $175,000.  It  was  ready  for  inmates 
;ban  pay  off  the  entire  amount.  This  indebt-  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Miness  arose  out  of  claims  assumed  by  the  The  last  Legislative  Assembly  organized  the 
State.  School  for  DeaSf  Mutes  by  providing  for  a  board 

This  is  all  of  the  general  bonded  indebted-  of  directors  to  have  the  charge  and  manage- 
leasof  the  State,  and  if  the  Umatilla  war  claims  ment  thereof.  The  plan  has  operated  well,  and 
md  other  claims  referred  to  are  allowed  at  any  relieved  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  great  an- 
"easonable  amount  against  the  United  States,     noyance. 

ihey,  together  with  the  Modoc  war  claims  al-  The  insane  and  idiotic,  since  the  death  of 
'eady  allowed,  will  not  only  pay  off  all  the  in-  Dr.  J.  C.  Hawtliome,  which  occurred  about 
lebtedness  arising  out  of  those  claims,  but  will  February,  1881,  have  been  kept,  under  the  con- 
>ring  into  the  State  Treasury  a  surplus  of  sev-  tract  made  between  him  and  the  State,  by  Mrs. 
)ral  thousand  dollars.  Rachel  Hawthorne,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and 

There  is  a  bonded  debt  payable  to  the  Wil-  Dr.  S.  £.  Josephi,  administratrix  and  adminis- 
amette  Falls  Oanal  and  Locks  Company,  or  its  trator  of  his  estate.  The  whole  number  in 
t^gns,  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  5  per  charge  of  said  representatives  is  815,  of  whom 
)ent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  221  are  males  and  94  females, 
mblio  lands  in  the  State,  and  the  fiind  arising  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Peniten- 
mt  of  the  sale  of  the  500,000  acres  of  land  do-  tiary  on  August  81st  was  178. 
lated  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  internal  The  attendance  during  the  year  1880-'81  in 
mprovements.  the  collegiate  department  of  the  State  Univer- 

The  original  amount  of  these  bonds  was  sity,  according  to  the  report  of  the  president, 
1200,000.  They  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  was  as  follows:  Highest  number,  112;  48 
^r  cent  per  annum.  The  500,000  acre  grant  women  and  64  men.  Lowest  number,  55 ;  81 
bas  all  been  sold,  excepting  40,520  acres,  and  women  and  24  men.  Average  for  the  year, 
all  of  the  amount  sold  has  been  deeded  away,  women,  39 J ;  men,  49 ;  total  average,  88^. 
excepting  37,617.21  acres,  two  thirds  of  the  Highest  number  of  free  students,  60;  19 
purchase  price  of  which  has  not  been  paid.  women  and  41  men.    Lowest  number  of  free 

The  cash  sums  arising  upon  the  sale  of  said  students,  40;  17  women  and  23  men.  Aver- 
lands,  except  the  portion  thereof  consumed  in  age  for  the  year,  women,  18 1^  men,  82;  total 
expenses  attending  the   management  of  the    average,  50. 

grant,  have  been  applied  in  payment  of  said  Highest  number  of  pay  students,  52 ;  28 
lock  bonds,  which  has  reduced  the  same  to  the  women  and  24  men.  Lowest  number  of  pay 
sum  of  $68,000,  and  the  Treasurer  has  sufficient  students,  25;  14  women  and  11  men.  Aver- 
money  on  hand  to  pay  off  about  $30,000  more  age  for  the  year,  women,  21 ;  men,  18 ;  total 
rf  them.  average,  89. 

There  will  probably  be  left  of  the  proceeds  In  the  preparatory  department  the  attend- 
>f  the  said  grant,  after  the  lock  bonds  are  re-  ance  was  as  follows:  Highest  number  during 
teemed  $56,000,  besides  the  40,520  acres  of    the  year,  64;  34  girls  and  30  boys.    Lowest 
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number,  31;  17  girls  and  14  boys.     Average  appropriations  from  it  for  the  building  of  certain  itwis 

for  the  year,  girls,  25^:  boys,  22;  total  aver-  was  somewhat  after  the  m^ner  of  the  dispo«^^^^ 

4.74  vanouB  ffrantB  by  the  United  States  to  the  State,  fw 

age,  41  i.  .        ^  M  thebuiloingof  roads  from  and  to  certain  points.  Gtn- 

At  commencement  a  class  of  seven  persons  erally  they  went  to  enrich  private  parties, 
was  graduated,  one  woman  and  six  men,  foar       But  the  remnant  may  still  bo  presterved  and  ro- 
of them  in  the  classical  course  and  three  in  the  dered  highly  useful.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  swamp- 
scientific  one  ""^    ""^^  ^  pledged  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  th«  use 

T  '  a  T>  r  of  the  common  schools.   AnotberportionshoddbecK 

Lands  granted  to  thb  State.— Reference  pUed  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  University,  which  iffl 

has  already  been  made  to  the  500,000  acres  do-  enable  an  institution  that  should  be  the  pride  of  Ok- 

nated  for  internal  improvements.  gon  to  gain  a  firm  financial  footing.   Had  suchapoBcj 

The  grant  of  ten  sections  of  land,  for  the  been  pursued  a  fewyears  ago  we  shoidd  not  have  wit- 

complejion  of  public  buUdings,  has  been  fully  SXM^o^t^SCS^lrXnf ^^ 

realized.  intervention  of  a  non-resident  of  the  State.   An  in^ 

The  grant  of  the  salt-springs  lapsed  long  ago,  tution  that  sheds  its  light  and  luster  far  and  wide  he- 

and  no  benefit  wiU  probably  ever  be  realized  coming  a  mendicant  for  foreign  aid  is  not  a  pleaau^ 

therefrom.  subject  of  contemplation. 

The  seventy-two  sections  set  apart  and  re-        Salmon. — On  the  regulation  of  the  salmon- 
served  for  a  State  University  have  been  select-  fishery,  the  Governor  says : 
ed,  and  about  29,000  acres  thereof  sold,  leav-       Natuixj  has  bountifully  supplied  the  ColumWa  Et- 
iug  about  17,000  acres  unsold.  er  with  salmon,  a  very  excellent  quality  of  fish,  vhkh, 

The  90,000  acres  of  land  granted  under  the  '^  presery®?'  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^f  J^V^^  o^,  ihe^ 

act  of  Juiy  2, 1882,  for.m  Agricultnral  Oollege,  Sf.teJf.^X'SllS.tll^'ir  Th"e  S^ 

have  been  selected,  and  about  26,000  acres  there-  ^,11  control  over  the  subject  within  its  limits.  Thit 

of  sold.     The  price  at  which  they  are  required  authority  has  never  been  delegated.    It  has  complett 

to  be  sold  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  $2.50  an  power  to  regulate  its  fisheries, 
acre,  renders  their  sale  slow.  M  PJ?Pef  lerislation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  iiid 

Tk«  c^^ir^^o.Ar.tU   «T.^    4^k;»f.  o:«.4^i.   a»^f:^««  i«  of  Washmgton  Territory,  the  salmon  of  the  ColumbJi 

The  sixteenth  and   thirty-sixth  sections  m  RivercoulS  be  preserved  and  rendered  a  lasting  beM- 

each  township,  granted  to  the  btate  for  the  use  fit  to  the  people  of  both  sections  of  the  country.  This 

of  schools,  have  been  and  are  being  sold  from  can  be  done  by  limiting  the  catch  during  the  spsn- 

tirae  to  time,  as  the  public  surveys  are  ex-  ing-season.    It  mav  require  the  arbitruyexercue of 

tended.    The  full  benefits  of  this  grant  will  authority,  for  no  other  Idnd  wUl^ec^ 

_  .  ,  V     1       i.«i    11  au         vt    1     J    •     au  rapacity  of  a  portion  of  mankmd — the  class  thst  vill 

not  be  realized  untU  all  the  public  lands  m  the  p,^^te  any^usiness  as  long  as  it  can  be  rendewd 

State  are  surveyed.  profitable,  regardless  of  the  importance  of  the  come 

The  several  funds  arising  from  the  sales  of  quenoes  that  are  certain  to  follow, 
the  lands  included  in  the  said  grants  amount  to        ^°e  ^^  *^?  ^^^  ehoM  be  adopted.  Eith^  short- 

tViA  f^^^^rrrlT^^  ar.«v.<>  »ao«%a^« : .r aK.  .  ©1  thc  pcood  lu  which  salmon  are  allowed  to  » 

the  following  sums  respectively :  ^^^en  during  the  season,  and  regulate  the  kind  ind 

The  University  ftind.  principal $62,000  character  of  the  appliances  to  be  employed  in  takhij 

The  AgricQitural  College  fond,  principal 6.5,000  them,  so  as  to  catch  only  the  larger-sized  fifdi ;  or  Umt 

The  oommon-Bchnol  Aind,  principal 656,000  the  catch  of  a  season  to  a  specified  number.    Either 

The  investment  of  these  funds,  nnder  the  ^^'d'SSL'^rri^rrSSrS?  pi^>'^l'rfS; 

present  rate  of  mterest,  has  become  very  (hm-  reguktion,  but  the  exigency  of  the  case  will  justify  it 

cult.  Some  rigorous  measure  must  be  adopted  to  preraik 

"  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary,"  says  Gov-  ^e  extiroation  of  those  valuable  fish  from  the  wtun 

ernor  Thayer,  "  to  lower  the  rate  specified  in  ^^'  ^®  Columbia  River. 

the  present  law  from  10  per  cent  to  9  per  Statistios. — ^The  following  statistics  are  for 
cent  or  lower.  I  doubt  whether  half  of  the  the  year  1881-'82 :  Acres  of  land  assessed.  V 
amount  on  hand  will  be  called  for  during  the  201,654;  value,  $28,280,847;  val^^e  of  town- 
next  year  unless  that  is  done."  lots,  $9,727,988 ;  value  of  improvements,  $9,- 

Referring  to  the   swamp -land   grant,  the  993,906;  merchandise  and  implements,  tlh- 

Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  114,159;  moneys,  notes,  and  accounts,  flV 

says :  432,444 ;  household  furniture,  carriages,  etc., 

At  the  commencement  of  rav  term  of  office  there  $2,824,277;  horses  and  mules,  114,024;  valne, 

had  only  been  approved,  by  the  Surveyor-General,  $4,831,862;  cattle,  269,412;  value,  $2,771,040; 

43,653-94  acres.    During  the  time  of  its  continuance  sheep,  854,760;  value,  $1,401,887 ;  swine,  8S,- 

ho  has  approved  443,789*86  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  oi  o .  voIha   ill  flq  ftl  fl  •  trrtwa  vain**  nf  nil  nroo- 

have  been  selected,  and  the  priof  i^uired  by  the  ^\^'  ISi  rkfli^'     •   :,  ^^         \oo^tJ^t 

mode  aforesaid  ftirkished.    Besides  other  sele^ions  ^^^7y  $86,631,716;  indebtedness,  $22,800,912, 

have  been  and  am  being  made,  which,  when  com-  exemptions,  $4,978,058 ;    total    taxable  prop- 

plcted,  will  make  the  area  of  acres  at  least  a  half  a  erty,     $59,257,746;    State    tax,    $825,917.38; 

million,  from  which  the  State  should  realize  nearly  school-children,  61,641. 

There^should  be'^mainmg  in  that  fund,  after  the  ,  ,}t^^^V'^'^^!^^''f^^  Le^slature  met  on  ^ 

road  warrants  are  paid  off",  fully  $800,000.  lltb  of  September,  and  aqjoumed  on  the  21» 

This  fund,  like  the  600,000  acre  grant,  has  been  of  October.     The  following  are  among  the  acte 

unkindly  dealt  with.    It  has  been  rudely  invaded,  passed  * 

J^i.a^»?P<^rtio'i  of  ite  substance  purioined.    Some       An  act  to  establish  a  paid  fire  department 

portion  of  It  may  have  been  applied  to  useftil  purposes,  «  -^^  »^«  »'v  ^  «***'''     »  r***^   "»«  w^P«w- 

but  it  would  be  very  small  when  compared  with  the  *<>'  *^®  ^^^Y  ^^  i'ortland. 
benefits  that  shouldf  be  received  by  the  State.    The        An  act  to  create  the  county  of  Crook,  and 
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»  fix  the  salaries  of  the  connty  jadge  and  chosen,  receiving  61  votes,  against  86  for  all 

'easurer  thereof.  others. 

An  act  making  provisions  for  the  incorpora-  Party  Conventions. — The  Democratic  State 

on  of  cemetery  associations.  Convention  met  in  Portland  on   the  5th  of 

An  act  for  the  protection  offish  and  game.  April,  and  nominated   the   following  ticket: 

An  act  to  create  the  county  of  Klamath,  and  Congressman,  William  D.  Fenton,  of  Yamhill ; 

c  the  salaries  of  county  judge  and  treasurer.  Governor,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  of  Portland;  Sec- 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Philomath,  retary  of  State,  J.  K.  Weatherford,  of  Linn ; 

An  act  to  change  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Treasurer,  Ilyman  Abraham,  of  Douglas;  Su- 

igislatnre  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  perintendent  of  Instruction,  W.  L.  Worthing- 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  of  the  ton,  of  Wasco ;  State  Printer,  Wilbur  Cornell, 

ate  to  contract  for  keeping  the  insane  and  of  Marion ;  Supreme  Judge,  £.  D.  Shattuck, 

iotic.  of  Portland. 

An  act  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Coos  and  The  platform  adopted  contained  the  follow- 

onglas  Counties.  ing  among  other  resolutions : 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  fish-  The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  oon- 

ly  or  ladder  at  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  vention  aasembled,  cognizant  of  the  important  conse- 

ver,  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor.  jiuencea  depending  upon  ita  deliberations,  and  affirm- 

Aa  act  r^istrictroK  the  State  into  judicial  rwXT/ifi^d^'™^/.t"G^^eJ=.3ftc{S!^ 

stncts,  and  to  provide  for  time  and  place  as  follows: 

holding  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  County  l.  That  wo  favor  honesty,  efficiency,  and  economy 

>nrts,  etc.  i^  everv  department  of  cHe  Government,  both  State 

An  act  to  protect  the  ring-neck  Mongolian  *°^  ^®f^*  ^       *i.          i    -^*  ^  «  ^  ♦!,     •  i,* 

^««««<.  :«  ♦£.«  a^«*«  r.f  n-««^«  2.  That  we  favor  the  equal  protection  of  the  rights 

leasant  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  of  labor  and  capital  mider  just  laws. 

An  act  to  protect  laborers  in  timber  and  s.  That  while  we  recognize  and  respect  the  legal 

gging  camps.  rif^hts  of  railroad  enterprises,  wo  demand  that  our 

An  act  providing  for  the  establishing  of  State  Lecialatures,  State  and  Federal,  enact  such  laws  reg- 

orraal  Schools.  1^^*^^?^  ^^®  ?*™?'  "  T^  ^  necessary  to  prevent  un- 

^*               .    .           .      .            .  .          *  xT_     1  just  discnmmation  and  oppression  of  the  people. 

The  most  important  provision  of  the  law  4.  That  we  denounce  the  present  tariff  system  as 

gulating  the  salmon-fishery  in  the  Columbia  class  legislation  favorable  to  the  few  and  oppressive 

iver  is  one  prohibiting  fishing  on  the  bar  or  to  the  many ;  and  therefore  demand  an  immediate 

its  immediate  vicinity.     The  bill  provides  revision  thereof,  a  reduction  of  dl  import  du^^^^^^ 

-.*  •••  -I  «ii  Vrv  .,»i»»^.,i  4.^v  ««i>  «,:4.K  «:n  ««4.«  strict  revenue  standard;  and  that  the  free  list  be  so 

lat  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  with  gill-nets,  ^^1^,^^  ^  ^  .^^,,^^^  aU  articles  of  mechanical,  ag^i- 

i  any  aescnption  whatsoever,  on  or  in  the  cultural,  and  domestic  use  among  the  people,  as  far  as 

icinity  of  the  Columbia  River  bar.    Hereafter  the  needed  revenues  of  the  Government  will  permit. 

;  will  be  unlawful  to  take  salmon  in  the  Co-  5-  That  the  President's  veto  of  the  Chinese  Immi- 

nnbia  River  or  its  tributaries  during  March,  F^^^^'^^Ulw  a  public  misfortune.   Itseto  the  degrad- 

i       _1        J  a     i.      V           J  J     •       4.V    u   1  ing  mark  of  competition  With  ooohes  of  Chma  upon 

Lngust,  and  September,  and  during  the    dose  thi  labor  of  the  working-men  of  America,  and  it  treats 

ames      in  April,  May,  June,  and  July — such  with  contemptuous  disregard  the  unanimous  protests 

^ose  times  to  be  between  six  o^clock  in  the  after-  and  appeals  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast.     In  b«ha1f  of 

Boen  on  Saturday  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  people  of  Oregon  we  disapprove  and  condemn  it, 

Tu  »;,«  /%#  ««/>oi«  «r.«.  «;ii  «A*a  :<!  «rvr.«  ««^  «««,  *Jiu  declare  it  to  be  the  dutv  of  every  citizen,  regard- 

The  aze  of  mesh  for  gUl-nets  is  four  and  one  j^^  ^^     ^y,  to  express  his'disapproval  with'his%ote 

eighth  inches  square.     It  is  also  made  unlawful  ag  well  as  with  his  voice. 

to  put    sawdust  and  mill-refuse  into  the  Co-  8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  reoeal  of  the  naviga- 

lombia  River  or  its  tributaries.     Severe  penal-  tion  laws,  and  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  all  mate- 

tias  are  prescribed  for  violation  of  these  various  ™^  l^^  .««^''  ^^  *^®  construction  of  vessels,  so 

nmria*  na  American  produce  can  be  earned  m  Amencan 

T»    L  ?                   M   t     r      '  1                 •isjv  bottoms,  and  the  American  people  be  able  to  enter 

Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  ratified  the  into  competition  for  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world. 

proposed  womao's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  jhe  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 

Consti  ntton.    The  vote  in  its  favor  was  nnex-  poTOimd  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  nominated 

pectedly  large  It  being  21  yeas  to  7  nays  m  the  the    following  ticket:    Congressman,  M.   C. 

Senate,  and  47  yeas  to  9  nays  m  the  House  of  (j^orge;  Governor,  Z.  F.  Moody;  Secretary 

SfP.!?tS^*J'*^iT'®'"^''?^oo«''f.P'*'"*'°'''^  of  Stat^,  R.  P.  Earhart;  Treasurer,  Edward 

pawed  the  Legislature  of  1880.    It  now  goes  Hirsch ;  Superintendent  ot  Public  Instruction, 

to  the  people.                                      ,       ,  ^,  E.  B.  McElroy ;  State  Printer,  W.  H.  Byars ; 

Hereafter  the  f«g>8lat»re  will  meet  and  the  j^^      ^f  Supreme  Court,  W.  P.  Lord.     The 

tenns  of  office  of  the  State  officers  will  end,  on  platform    adopted    contained  the    following, 

the  1st  of  January     Governor  Moody  and  his  Long  other  resolutions : 

Killeagues  will  hold  office  until  January  1,  1887.  _,,    „      . ,.          ^     x.  /^ 

I  Ki^^ui  «»nf/<^  „„«.  *!,«  TT-;i.»j  c/.*™  „„_  The  Repabbcao  party  of  Oregon,  m  convention  as- 

1  heated  contest  over  the  United  States  sen-  ,embled.  ao  make  and  ^rm  the^olWing  declaration 

torsbip  continued  through  the  entire  session,  of  our  political  principles : 

!1ie  Republicans  were  divided,  a  mtgority  of  Saohed,  1.  That  we  favor  honest,  efficient,  and 

bem  supporting  obstinately  ex-Senator  Mitch-  economic  administration  of  every  department  of  the 

fl.     On  the  seventy-fifth  ballot,  on  the  last  ^^Sw;  favor  the  equal  p«>tection  of  the  righu 

ay  of  the  session,  just  before  adioumment,  of  labor  and  capital.      ^      ^ 

jseph  N.  Dolph,  of  Portland,  Republican,  was  8.  Wo  are  in  favor  of  regulating  the  salaries  of 
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county  offloera,  bo  that  they  shall  reoeive  such  oom- 
pensations  as  are  commensurate  with  their  services. 

4.  That  we  regard  the  free-school  system  of  our 
State  as  the  specuil  care  and  pride  of  the  Bepublican 
party. 

5.  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  to 
foster  and  enoouraoe  the  development  of  our  State  by 
the  congtruction  of'  railways  wnich  will  place  us  in 
direct  communication  with  our  sister  States. 

6.  That  we  hold  all  corporations  to  be  strictly  re- 
sponsible to  their  liabilities  under  the  law.  and  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Legii^lature  to  enact  all  reasonable 
limitations  on  corporate  powers. 

8.  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  hy  Con- 
gress, restorinff  to  settlers  the  right  to  homestead  and 
pre-empt  in  all  cases  where,  by  abandonment  of  en- 
tries and  filing,  they  have  hitherto  not  had  the  full 
benefit  of  these  acts. 

9.  That  the  rapidly  increasing  manufacturing  and 
wool-raising  interests  of  the  State  demand  the  con- 
tinued fostering  care  of  the  General  Government. 

10.  That  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  an  imposition  upon  the  Government  and 
the  people,  and  should  be  speedily  abrogated. 

We  here  earnestly  declare  it  to  be  our  belief  that 
Chinese  immigration  to  the  United  States  should  be 
restricted,  and  we  demand  that  our  representatives  in 
Congress  shall  peraist  in  advocating  tne  enactment  of 
a  law  that  will  efifcctively  accomplish  this  result. 

Election  Returnb. — The  election  in  June 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  ticket. 
The  following  is  the  vote : 


OFnCERS. 


Ck>ngre88msii 

Governor 

Secretary  of  State. . . 

Treonurer 

Sap'tPubllcInstr'n. 

State  Printer 

Judge 


lUpablkaiu. 

IhmoenU, 

22,ftl7 

19,152 

21,481 

20,069 

22,058 

19.686 

21,290 

18,S91 

22,168 

19,120 

21.999 

19.561 

21,484 

20,088 

M^oritj. 


8,366 
1,412 
2.616 
2,899 
8,048 
2.436 
1,401 


The  Legislatare  chosen  at  this  election  con- 
sists of  16  Republicans  and  14  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  and  37  Republicans,  21  Democrats, 
and  two  Independents  in  the  House. 

OSTRICH-FARMING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  This  is  a  new  branch  of  industry 
proposed  for  introduction,  with  promises  of  rich 
returns.  In  May,  1881,  it  appears  that  twen- 
ty-two South-African  ostriches  were  shipped 
to  this  country,  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  America.  The  birds  survived  the  long 
sea-voyage,  and  were  placed  in  the  Centrad 
Park  inclosure.  New  York.  As  ostrich -farming 
has  been  a  very  profitable  industry  in  South 
Africa  since  1867,  more  than  $6,600,000  worth 
of  feathers  being  exported  annually,  it  is  urged 
that  American  farmers  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  new  and  alluring  venture.  The 
business  is  successful  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
the  birds  flourish  and  produce  a  superior  quality 
of  feathers.  It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  Southern,  Southwestern,  and 
racific  States,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  these  birds,  who  need  only  an  inclosed 
paddock,  or  grass-field,  with  sufficient  pastur- 
age to  sustain  them.  They  thrive,  it  is  said, 
on  clover,  gra8.s,  weeds,  grain  of  any  kind, 
acorns,  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  onions,  car- 


rots, salt,  small  pebbles,  and  chopped  bones. 
From  what  appear  to  be  reliable  statemenu, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  product  of  feathers  from 
one  bird  annually  is  worth  $60,  wholesale,  in 
London.  Where  the  pasturage  is  veryeood, 
the  yield  of  one  plucking  has  reached  |]50, 
which,  however,  is  much  in  excess  of  what  li 
ordinarily  to  be  expected.  There  being  two 
pluckings  a  year,  it  is  deemed  reasonable  to 
expect  at  least  $120  worth  of  feathers  from 
each  bird  annually  in  the  United  States. 

An  ostrich  of  two  years  old  costs  aboat 
$375 ;  deducting  from  the  yield  a  percentafn! 
for  expenses  and  risks  of  mortality,  the  profit 
is  still  as  much  as  15  to  20  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment Any  farmer  of  stock  can  place  (saj) 
fifty  birds  on  his  land ;  and  as  the  trouble  of 
caring  for  them  is  not  gre^it,  it  is  claimed  as 
certain  that  the  returns  will  be  large.  The  cost 
of  four-year-old  birds  is  estimated  at  $1,200 
per  pair,  and  for  breeders  $1,750  per  pair.  Br 
the  process  of  incubation  it  is  expected  that 
sixty  chicks  will  be  annually  reared  from  a  pair 
of  breeders.  The  first  plucking  of  feathers,  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  is  worth  $5  or  $6  per 
bird,  and  every  six  months  thereafter,  the  jield 
is  from  $28  to  $120  per  plucking,  accordio); 
to  the  age  of  the  bird.  Naturally,  the  birdi 
are  timid,  but  they  are  readily  domesticat«d, 
and  become  on  the  farm  as  tame  as  chickens, 
ducks,  or  geese.  lo  the  management  of  them, 
it  is  best  that  they  be  collected  and  ooant«d 
about  once  a  week.  Every  month  they  shooM 
be  brought  into  a  small  inclosure,  when  each 
bird  should  be  examined,  and  the  ripe  feathers 
plucked.  The  process  of  displuming  them  u 
quite  simple.  They  are  pot  in  a  ecwro/,  or 
small  pen,  so  confined  that  they  can  not  eier- 
cise  their  propensity  for  kicking,  and  while 
two  men  bola  the  bird,  a  third  proceeds  to 
pluck  the  feathers.  A  still  safer  and  more  sat- 
isfactory way  is  to  put  the  bird  in  a  box  or 
stall  made  for  the  purpose.  When  the  birds 
are  breeding,  each  pair  should  have  a  small  in* 
closure  to  themselves,  say  seventy  yards  sqoare, 
and  a  little  grain  daily. 

As  a  rule,  each  wing  of  an  ostrich  produces 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  long  feathers.  In 
the  male  bird  they  are  all  pure  white,  except 
two,  which  are  black  and  white,  and  usuallj 
termed  "  natural  fancy  feathers."  In  the  fe- 
male the  long  wing-feathers  are  perfectly  white 
and  gray.  In  addition,  the  male  bird  prodoces 
at  each  plucking  three  ounces  of  smaller  black 
feathers;  the  small  feathers  of  the  female 
are  gray  and  drab  in  color.  From  the  tail  are 
plucked  forty  ounces  of  feathers,  those  from 
the  male  being  white,  and  those  from  the  fe- 
male white,  and  white  and  gray. 

If  the  judgment  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject  be  sound  and  correct^  ostrich-farm- 
ing promises  to  become  an  active  and  profit- 
able pursuit.  Further  experiment  will  test  the 
question  fully. 
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.GUAY  (REpfsLiCA  DEL  Paraouat).  arms.    The  entire  country  is  subdivided  into 

lal  Presideut,  General  B.  Caballero ;  70  departments,  each  of  them  under  a  chief  of 

r  of  the   Interior,   Colonel    Duarte  ;  police. 

r  of  Foreign  Affairs,  J.  S.  Decoud ;  Commerce. — The  imports  amounted  in  1880 
r  of  the  Treasury,  J.  A.  Jara;  Secre-  to  $1,030,000,  the  exports  to  $1,163,000,  tlie 
ustice  and  Public  Worship,  J.  A.  Ba-  duties  collected  thereon  amounting  to  $320,000, 
ecretary  of  War,  Colonel  Duarte.  while  in  1881  the  imports  reached  $1,278,000, 
pablio  covers  an  area  of  238,290  kilo-  and  the  exports  $1,812,000,  $430,000  being  the 
laare,  or  91,650  square  miles.  customs  revenue  derived  therefrom. 
kTioN. — ^The  la>t  census,  that  of  1876,  The  chief  articles  of  import  in  1881  were 
population  at  293,844  persons.  Since  the  following  :  Cotton  goods,  $263,000 ;  wines, 
of  1865-70,  the  number  of  females  $112,500;  flour,  $40,800;  rice,  25,100;  malt- 
redominates.  The  number  of  foreigners  liquors,  $24,400 ;  bagging,  $18,800;  exports  in 
at  about  7,000  ;  of  these  more  than  one  the  same  year:  Paraguay  tea.  5,000  tons;  to- 
Italians.  Next  to  them,  the  most  nu-  bacco,  8,600  tons;  cigars,  2,000,000;  oranges, 
ire  Brazilians,  Argentines,  Spaniards,  24,000,000,  the  balance  being  made  up  from 
taguese.  Since  1881  the  number  of  hides,  tanning-bark,  starch,  essence  of  orange- 
has  rapidly  increased,  there  being  flowers  (2,600  kilogrammes),  woods,  brandy, 
9  in  the  country.  The  capital,  Asun-  Indian  corn,  and  leather, 
tains  19,463  inhabitants.  There  is  no  railroad  in  operation  except  the 
3S8. — ^The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  Asuncion  and  Paraguay  line,  of  45  miles  in 
!rom  the  duties  on  imports,  which  in  length. 

lished  an  income  of  $412,740,  silver.  The   postal  service  only  forwarded  67,385 

ort  doty  was  abolished  in  1877,  but,  letters  in  1880,  of  which  20,796  were  inland  ; 

$n,  that  on  hides  and  Paraguay  tea  and  in  1881  the  amount  had  nearly  doubled, 

late)  has  been    re-established.     The  130,113beingforwarded,  of  which  34,117  were 

tstimate  for  1882  fixed  the  public  ex-  inland.    The  receipts  were  $1,872  in  1880,  and 

d  at  $313,429,  of  which  the  Depart-  $2,227  in  1881. 

the  Interior  was  expected  to  absorb  The  only  line  of  telegraph  is  the  one  running 
;  Foreign  Affairs,  $10,440  ;  l^reasury  parallel  with  the  railroad, 
ent,  $42,948 ;  Justice  and  Public  Wor-  PARSONS,  Theophilus,  died  January  26th, 
1,564 ;  and  War  and  Navy,  $64,894.  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  de- 
3  Debt. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  scended  from  a  long  line  of  men  eminent  in 
peace  with  the  nationalities  that  com-  Massachusetts  since  its  colonization,  and  was 
e  triple  alliance,  Paraguay  assumed  to  the  son  of  Chief-Justice  Theophilus  Parsons,  of 
expense  of  the  war,  as  well  as  an  in-  that  State.  He  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  in 
for  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  1797,  when  that  town  was  a  flourishing  com- 
hosts  of  Lopez  on  the  borders  of  Bra-  mercial  port  After  graduating  at  Harvard  in 
iie  Argentine  Republic.  The  amount  1816,  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and  then  en- 
idemnity  of  the  war  has  never  been  tered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  Boston,  in 
d,  but  the  inhabitants  that  had  been  the  office  of  Judge  William  Prescott,  father  of 
in  consequence  of  the  invasion  have  the  eminent  historian.  He  first  practiced  his 
ip  their  account  establishing  a  joint  profession  in  Taunton,  and  afterward  in  Bos- 
'  several  million  dollars.  This  bill  ton.  At  this  time  he  became  a  frequent  con- 
r  has  formally  acknowledged.  The  tributor  to  "The  North  American  Review" 
debt  has  been  reduced  by  the  sale  of  and  lesser  periodicals,  among  which  were  the 
property  and  of  the  railroad,  and  fur-  **  Club  Room,"  edited  by  William  H.  Prescott ; 
)ugh  the  working  of  a  sinking  fund  Walsh's  "American  Review,"  published  in 
by  15  percent  extra  duties  levied,  so  Philadelphia;  Merrick's  "Free  Press,"  and 
ow  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle.  On  the  the  "  New  England  Galaxy,"  of  which  he  was 
nd,  the  foreign  indebtedness  increases  for  some  time  associate  editor.  He  also 
through  accumulation  of  unpaid  cou-  founded  and  edited  the  ^*  United  States  Liter- 
ary Gazette,"  which  had  but  a  brief  existence. 
— ^Every  able-bodied  citizen  is  held  to  Among  Professor  Parsons's  earlier  literary  pro- 
country  ;  yet,  for  economy's  sake,  the  ductions,  were  a  volume  of  "  Sunday  Lessons," 
y(  soldiers  actually  enrolled  and  doing  setting  forth  the  Swedenborgian  doctrines,  and 
oes  not  exceed  500  men,  350  of  whom  one  of  essays  treating  of  such  subjects  as  "Prov- 
atry  and  150  cavalry.  Part  of  this  idence,"  "Life,"  and  "Religion."  It  is,  ho w- 
!e  is  garrisoned  at  Asuncion,  the  re-  ever,  as  a  writer  upon  legal  subjects  that  Pro- 
being  scattered  along  the  frontier.  In  fessor  Parsons  is  best  known.  He  was  appoint- 
rar  the  National  Guard  is  called  under  ed  to  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law  at  Harvard 
'OL.  XXII. — 43    A 
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in  1848,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of    The  3i  per  cents  are  wiling  at I 

hisdeath.  Five  years  after  his  appointment  he  ?£:  5 S^irniSSJ  Sift  Si;;;;;;;;/.;;;;. :::::::::: 

published  his  first  important  work,  his  well-  __   _                  .             ,                 ..... 

known  and  authoritative  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  ^  ^^^^^^    assurainp    such    responsibility  1 

of  Contracts."     This  was  followed  by  "  The  Treasurer  is  justihed  in  awaiting  a  legidat 

Elements  of  Mercantile  Law "  a  year  after-  command.                                  1     o       *    ^ 

ward,  and  by  »*  The  Laws  of  Business  for  Busi-  The  sources  of  revenue  to  the  State  for  1 

ness  Men  "  in  1857.     In  1869  he  published  his  y^^^  ^^^e  as  follow : 

**Treatiseon  Maritime  Law,"  and  in  1863  his    Lands $5,« 

"  Treatise  on  the   Law  of  Promissory  Notes  '^  ^li^^.^'T***"^'*"  "^"^  *"**  ^'°'*^  ^^'^    l^e-s^ 

and  Bills  of  Exchange."    The  "Treatise  on  Tax  on  grow  receipt*'.*.'.*.".'.'.*/.. '/.!'.. *.*/.*//.*..*.'.     ms^ 

the  Law  of  Partnership "   was  published   in    Tax  on  coal  companies 90,j« 

1867,  and  that  on  "  Marine  Insurance  and  Gen-  tS  II  net  eSXp;' or*i*n*ci)'m*e: ::.;.';'..**.!;' '. '. *.      u*& 

eral  Average"  in  1868,  and   "The  Political,    Tax  on  gross  premiums sios 

Personal,  and  Property  Rights  of  a  Citizen  of  TSoS'^onaiproperty:*:::::::::*'::::::   ^.i? 

the  United  States"  in  1875.     Besides  these,    Tax  on  writs,  wiiis,  deeds,  etc i«[ie 

his  chief  works.  Professor  Parsons  wrote  on  a    Tax  on  coliateraHnheritancea 475,^5 

..        x'A*  i\  ex.-  i.  •    A.         I.*  Tax  on  sale  of  fertilizers. «.*> 

variety  Ot  topics.      One  of  his  most  interesting     Foreign  insurance  companies 2S4JM 

works  is  the  biography  of  his  father,  Chief-    Tavem  licenses im* 

Tii«ifi(»P  Parsons     ^     '^  Ketallers' licenses 8«A» 

?>i^xT^S■2^^^7^  XTT  A       c  n  Eating-house  licenses M 

PENNb  1 LVANIA.    State  Government. —    Brewers' licenses lis 

The  State  officers  during  the  year  were  the    Brok^i'^fJ^^^i^; ^^ 

following :  Governor,  Henry  M.  Hoy t,  Repub-  Amjtfoneer^^itoenses *. '. '. *. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. *. *. .".*'..*!*.!!!       M 

lican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  W.  Stone ;    Liquor  licenses 36,w 

Secretary  of  State,  Matthew  8.  Qaay;  Treas-  K-^^rCucii-i;;:::. ■;:::.•;:;:. ■::::;•     li! 

urer,  S.  M.  Baily  ;  Auditor-General,  John  A.     Theatre,  circus,  etc.,  hcenses koi 

Lemon;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Aaron    Bonus  on  charters im 

T^-      -rw      1    1        A  ..^  r^  1      Ti  TTT      Office  license-fees 1<1,« 

K.    Dunkel ;    Attorney  -  General,    Henry    W.    Accrued  interest w^t^ 

Palmer;  Adjutant-General,  James  W.  Latta;    E®°'*'',Jf*  ;• £ 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,   E.  E.  N^ie8*pubTic^mm*i's.iion8.*.'.*.;.';^^                   m« 

Higbee;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Fos-    Alleghany  Valley  Railroad  Company i«.M 

ter ;  Judiciary,  snpren.e  Court  chief.juBtice  ^»r„u«»  .^"S^^fiii: ! :::::;:;::;;;::   *m 

George  Shars  wood ;  Justices,  Ulysses  Mercur,    Annuity  for  right  of  way io.« 

Isaac  G.  Gordon,  Edward  M.  Paxson,  Henry    i**^^®*^-  — ••  — ^-5 

Green,  John  Trunkey,  and  James  P.  sterrett.  BX^dX^sr®"^"/.";.::::::::::;:;::::::     » 

FINANCES.  Dividends  on  stock  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth              S 

At  the  dose  of  1 S78  the  State  debt  was $21 ,875.620  86     Conscience-money  .  1' 

At  the  close  of  Ib^S'i  the  State  debt  was 20,225,068  28     Miscellaneous.  .....*."..' .'  .* !,» 

Reduction  of  debt  In  four  years $1,650,687  68  Total t«.<*V* 

From  this  total  of  State  debt  Is  to  be  deducted 

assets  m  sinking  ftind  amountmg  to 7,992,988  82  rpj^^  ^^^^j  expenditures  for  the  same  ti 

The  net  State  Indebtedness  December  1,  were  $6,024,766.41. 

i^^2,i» $12,282,099  40  Of  this  aggregate,  more  than  $4,000,000  w 

In  1879  there  was  refunded  an  outstanding  derived  from  taxes  on  corporations.    Theoi 

debt  of  $2,000,000,  bearing  6  per  cent  inter-  item  which,  in  any  true  sense,  is  a  direct  i 

est,   by  a  loan  of  a  like  amount,  bearing  4  on  the  people,  is  that  of  $437,776.64, ''  tax 

per  cent  interest,  the  premiums  on  which  were  personal  property."    This  tax  is  derived  fr 

^30,002.83.  money  at  interest,  watches,  and  carriages. 

In   1882  State  loans  of  over  $10,000,000,  it  is    desirable  to   retain   the   taxes  on 

bearing  in  the  main  6  per  cent  interest,  were  national  banks,  which  yield  the  State  nea 

refunded  by  loans  of  $9,450,000,  bearing  inter-  $350,000  annually,  this  "  tax  on  personal  pr 

est  at  3,  3^,  and  4  per  cent  per  annum.     The  erty  "  can  not  be  abolished,  as  the  acts  of  C 

premium  on  these  loans  amounted  to  $449,562.  gress  creating  the  national  banks  forbid  tl 

The  result  of  these  operations  has  been  to  being  subject  to  any  greater  tax  than  is 

reduce  the  annual  interest  which  the  State  posed  upon  "other  moneyed  capital  "in 

pays  upon  its  interest-bearing  debt  from  $1,-  State.     There  is  no  tax  for  State  purposes 

233,623.72  in  1878,  to  $874,460  in  1882,  an  real  estate.    Except  certain  corporate  b( 

annual  saving  of  $359,163.72  on  this  account.  and  stocks,  and  the  road-beds  and  shops 

There  is    at    present  in  the    sinking  fund  mechanical  devices  of  railroads,  all  pr&ptri 

$2,077,073.90  cash.   As  none  of  the  State  loans  the  State  is  liable  to  local  taxes,  for  city,  c 

are  at  present  reimbursable,  the  Treasurer  has  ty,  school,  poor,  and  road  purposes.    The 

no  lawful  authority  to  apply  this  fund  to  the  for  their  levy  and  collection  are  substanl 

reduction  of  tlie  debt,  except  by  going  into  the  uniform,  and   sufficiently  understood  by 

market  and  buying  the  bonds  of  the  State  at  a  people. 

premium.    These  bonds,  at  market  rates,  now  For  educational,  penal,  and  charitable 

bear, premiums  about  as  follow  :  poses,  there  were  appropriated  by  the  I 
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are  in  ISSL  for  aonaal  expenditure^  sums  as  of  school  terra  in  months,  *11 :  increase  in  nnm- 

llow  :  ber  of  papils,  13,596 ;  increase  in  average  num- 

■otfxMaZ $i,4e!^TM  15  ber  of  pupils,   13,596;  increase  in  cost  of  tui- 

■i"- ?*yi??  35  tion,  $146,701.41 ;  increase  in  cost  of  buildinir, 

purchasing,  and  renting,  $22,220.90;  increase 

Total $2,512,611  25  in  cost  of  fdel  contingencies,  debt  and  interest 

EorcATiox.— The  annual  expenditures  of  all  P«**^»  $59,617.26;  increase  in  value  of  school- 
ids  for  public  schools  were  $8,263,244.54.  proi)erty,  $1,736,239.  In  Philadelphia  there 
►e  valae  of  school-property  is  $28,346,560.  ^^re  2,113  schools,  81  male  teachers,  and  2,032 
pmpnat»a  by  the  State  to  the  common  female  teachers.  The  average  salary  of  male 
ptoote $i,ooft,o<yo  00  teachers  was  $120.53  per  month,  and  of  female 

SSi-l^^hoob:::;:;;;::;;:;:;;:;;;   8^t?«»  teachers  $39.90.  xue  nomw  of  pnpiis at  the 

close  of  the  year  was  102, 18o,  and  the  average 

T'Kai $i,46a,;wi5  attendance  91,894. 

The  number  of  school- directors  is  15,000 ;  Pubuc  IssTrrmoss. — There  are  two  peni- 
*re  are  nearly  22,000  teachers,  aod  the  nura-  tentiaries  in  the  State— one  in  Allegheny  and 
r  of  pupils  enrolled  is  950,000.  To  these  one  in  Philadelphia.  The  Western  Peni ten- 
tensive  agencies  may  be  added  the  numer-  tiary  has  been  in  process  of  rebuilding  for  sev- 
s  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  which  eral  years,  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  thou- 
i  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  sand  dollars.  The  course  of  treatment  pursued 
ivate  patronage.  *^  I  concur,^*  says  the  Gov-  there  is  that  known  as  the  congregate  system, 
tor,  '^  in  the  recommendation  of  the  sn-  The  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  reached  about 
rintendent,  that  the  minimum  time  during  its  limit  of  cell  capacity.  It  is  conducted  on 
lich  the  public  schools  should  be  open  each  the  separate  confinement  or  individual  treat- 
ar  should  be  enlarged  to  six  months ;  as  also  ment  system.  It  has  not  met  with  the  uniform 
It  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State  to  approval  of  those  who  claim  to  be  specialists 
idi  district  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  in  this  branch  of  political  economy,  and  social 
the  average  number  of  children  in  attend-  science  congresses  occasionally  assume  to  con- 
oe,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  taxables  in  demn  its  mode  of  dealing  with  its  inmates.  It 
&  respective  districts,  as  is  now  the  law.  The  has,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  held  consistently 
ite  Normal  Schools  will  doubtless  be  con-  to  the  statute  creating  it.  ^^  Much  as  the  sys- 
tuned  to  present  their  condition  and  their  tem  has  been  controverted,  I  deem  it  just,"* 
urns  to  the  Legislature.  Some  of  them  are  says  the  Governor,  *^  as  one  who  has  given 
dly  involved  in  debt,  and  others,  which  have  some  attention  to  this  subject,  to  say  that  for 
Qtracted  no  serious  indebtedness,  are  with-  convicts  who  have  deliberately  joine<l  the  crim- 
t  adei^uate  equipment."  inal  class — for  those  whose  age  or  repeated 
The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  are  now,  by  conviction  render  them  amenable  to  punitive 
r,  under  the  su peri n tendency  of  the  Depart-  rather  than  reformatory  methods — and  for 
int  of  Public  Instruction.  The  reports  show  those  against  whose  violent  passions  or  con- 
nn  in  a  healthy  condition,  physically,  Intel-  firmed  habits  society  can  find  no  protection  but 
toally,  and  morally.  There  are  now  2.963  in  incarceration,  the  separate  system  affords 
Udren  in  these  schoola  By  existing  law  it  the  most  complete  opportunities  of  treatment, 
provided  that  they  shall  be  finally  closed  on  and  yields  the  best  attainable  results." 
ae  1,  18S5.  It  is  estimated  that  at  that  date  There  are  two  institutions  in  the  State  for 
ire  will  be  on  their  roUs  1,770  children.  the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders — the  State 
The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  Reform  School  at  Morganza,  Washington 
2,215;  number  of  schf>ols,  19,183;  graded  County,  and  the  House  of  Kefuge  at  Philadel- 
lools,  7,812 ;  school  directors,  15,625 ;  su-  phia.  The  latter  is  a  private  corporation,  to 
Hntendents,  102;  male  teachers,  9,051;  fe-  which  the  State  gives  financial  aid  and  official 
ile  teachers,  12,778;  average  salaries  of  male  inspection,  but  in  which  it  has  no  adininistra- 
ichers  per  month,  $35.12  ;  female  teachers,  tive  control.  It  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its 
^.89  ;  average  length  of  school  terms  in  erection  with  substantial  success, 
onths,  6*99 ;  number  of  pupils,  945,345 ;  av-  The  Reform  School  at  Morganza  was  origi- 
Uge  number  of  pupils,  611,317;  cost  of  tui-  nally  a  local  institution,  but  its  property  and 
on,  $4,863,717.91 ;  cost  of  building,  purchas-  its  control  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
»g,  and  renting,  $1,329,232.03 ;  cost  of  fuel.  The  property  consists  of  a  valuable  farm  of 
ontingencies,  and  interest  paid,  $2,058,294.-  several  hundred  acres,  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
4;  State  appropriation,  $1,000,000 ;  estimated  vation,  well-constructed  brick  buildings,  con- 
^ue  of  school-property,  $28,841,560.  As  com-  taining  family  rooms,  dormitories,  and  work- 
«red  with  the  preceding  year,  the  increase  shops,  capable  of  accommodating  about  five 
I  the  number  of  districts  is  7  ;  schools,  348  ;  hundred  boys  and  girls, 
rade  schools,  555 ;  decrease  in  numbsrof  male  The  State  has  in  operation  five  hospitals  for 
tachers,  808;  increase  in  number  of  female  the  ciire  of  the  insane — at  Norristown,  Har- 
achers,  785  ;  increase  of  salary  of  male  teach-  risburg,  Danville,  Warren,  and  Dixmont.  The 
8  per  month,  $1.46 ;  dacrease  of  salary  of  latter  is  not  strictly  a  State  institution,  but 
ooale  teachers,  14  cents ;  increase  of  length  receives  liberal  aid  from  the  State.    In  them 
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are  accommodations  for  nearly  fonr  thousand  are  assigned  for  the  delaj  and  increased  ooit 

patients.    The  buildings  have  cost  several  mill-  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  letterprea 

ion  dollars,  and  are  constructed  in  view  of  the  and  maps  illustrating  it.   They  say :  ^^ButsDch 

largest  experience.      In  all  of  them,  certain  work  can  not  be  done  within  the  time  nor  for 

sums  are  required  of  the  State  for  annual  main-  the  money  named  in  our  former  estimate.    It 

tenance.  will  require  at  least  three  more  years  and  $50,- 

In  1879  the  Legislature  directed  the  erection  000.    Whether  the  Legislature  will  be  wUliuj? 

of  a  State  hospital  for  ii^ured  persons  of  the  to  expend  that  amount  for  the  henefit  of  an 

anthracite  -  coal   region,   for   the  counties  ot  interest  the  most  important  in  tlie  State— in 

Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Northumberland,   Colum-  fact,  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  tk 

bia,   and  Dauphin.    This   institution  is  now  known  world,  and  which  has  contrihuted  to 

completed.    The  buildings  are  well  arranged,  the   State  Treasury,  directly  and  indirectlj, 

the  site  is  an  eligible  one,  and  the  purposes  of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxation — is  not  for  this 

the  act  seem  likely  to  be  successfully  reached,  board  to  say.    If  not,  the  work  will  be  wound 

Besides  these  State  Institutions,  very  liberal  np  as  well  as  possible,  leaving  about  two  tLink 

appropriations  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  the  anthracite  region  nnsnrveyed/' 

of  the  defective  classes  in  institutions  not  un-  National  Guabd. — As  now  constituted,  the 

der  State  control.    These  institutions  are  the  National  Guard  is  composed  of  a  single  division, 

^^  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,^'  three  brigades,  fifteen  regiments,  three  compi- 

the  **  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Instruction  nies  of  cavalry,  three  batteries  of  artillerr,  the 

of  Blind,"  both  in  Philadelphia ;  '*  Training-  battalion  of  State  Fencibles,  and  two  independ- 

School  for  Feeble- Minded  Children," at  Media;  ent  companies,  aggregating  8,220  officers  and 

^*  Pennsylvania  Institution   for  Instruction  of  enlisted  men.    They  are  distributed  throDjrbont 

Deaf  and  Dumb,"  at  Philadelphia ;  ^'  Western  the  State  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  locili- 

Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Instruction  of  Deaf  ties  as    seemed  likely  best  to  snbserve  any 

and  Dumb,"  at  Pittsburg.     Some  thousands  duty  to  which  tliey  might  be  assigned.    Th« 

of  dollars  were  also   appropriated  to  purely  Guard  is  well  equipped,  and  armed  in  an  ap- 

private  hospitals,  in  which  were  no  State  pa-  proved  manner.    The  mobility  and  effidencj 

tients,  in  the  ditferent  cities  of  the  State —  of  the  whole  command  have  been  well  attested, 

Pittsburg,  Williamsport,  Wilkesbarre,  Scran-  both  in  camp  and  in  route,  on  more  than  one 

ton,  York,  and  Harrisburg.  occasion.    The  quartermaster  and  commissarr 

Life  Insurance. — The  magnitude  of  this  in-  departments  have  been  fully  proved  in  their 
terest  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  capacity  to  furnish  prompt  and  economical  sop- 
years  1880  and  1881  the  regular  life  companies  plies. 

of  the  State  and   other  States  authorized  to  Political. — The  campaign  of  the  year  wss 

do  business  in  Pennsylvania  received  premiums  notable.    Dissatisfaction  with  the  party  onraD* 

from  their  business  in  the  State  amounting  to  ization  and  management  had  for  some  time 

$10,488,836.     Of  this  sum,  $3,025,109  was  re-  been  growing  among  Republicans,  and  led  in 

ceived  by  companies  of  the  State,  and  $7,368,-  1881  to  the  independent  candidacy  of  Charles 

696  by  companies  of  other  States,  upon  which  S.  Wolfe  for  Treasurer,  and  to  the  formation  rf 

last-named  sum  a  tax  amounting  to  $221,768.-  an  organization  opposed  to  the  existing  control 

88  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  of  the  party.   These  warnings  were  not  heeded, 

privilege  of  doing  business  in  the  Common-  but  early  in  the  year  it  became  evident  that  ti)e 

wealth.  party  managers,  under  the  lead  of  SenaUv 

During  the  same  years  companies  organized  Cameron,  had  selected  their  ticket  and  a^ 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  insure  lives  upon  ranged  their  programme  in  advance  of  tbe 
the  assessment  plan,  received,  in  the  premiums  convention,  which  would  meet  only  to  register 
and  assessments,  the  sum  of  $5,600,989,  upon  their  will.  There  was  no  objection,  on  pe^ 
which  no  tax  was  paid  to  the  State ;  and  paid  sonal  grounds,  to  the  nominee  selected  for 
for  death-claims  the  sum  of  $2,959,302.  The  Governor.  The  objection  of  the  Independents 
balance  of  $2,541,687  was  appropriated  by  was  against  the  system.  The  chief  points  of 
these  companies  to  agents,  officers,  and  ex-  their  creed  were:  the  overthrow  of  *' bossism," 
penses.  Most  of  these  companies  engaged,  reform  in  the  choice  of  delegates  to  State  Coo- 
without  warrant  of  law,  in  business  of  a  purely  ventions,  civil- service  reform,  and  the  OTer* 
speculative  character,  and  entire  communities  throw  of  the  "  spoils  system."  The  action  of 
were  demoralized  by  their  nefarious  operations,  the  regular  Kepublican  Convention  on  these 
The  evil  attained  such  magnitude  that  it  was  points,  though  advanced,  was  not  satisfactory 
found  necessary  to  institute  legal  proceedings  to  them.  After  the  two  conventions  had  been 
for  their  suppression,  which  has  been  happily  held,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  u^ion,  bat 
accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  they  proved  unsuccessful.  To  the  sphtintbe 
the  proper  authorities.  Republican  party  was  added  the  wise  action  of 

Geological  Subvey. — Th«  Board  of  Com-  the  Democratic  Convention,  whose  nominee 

missioners  of  the  Second  Geological    Survey  for  Governor  was  taken  as  a  fit  representatiTe 

make  report  of  their  work  and  their  estimates  of  the  reform  sentiment  of  the  time, 

for  the  future.  The  unfinished  survey  is  mainly  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 

confined  to  the  anthracite-coal  region.  Reasons  Harrisburg  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  nominated 
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g  ticket :  For  Governor,  General 
)av6r,  of  Centre  Coanty ;  Ja^tice 
eme  Court, William  Henry  Rawle, 
ia ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
9r,  of  Batler  County ;  Lieutenant- 
William  T.  Da  vies,  of  Bradford 
)ngressman-at-large,  Thomas  M. 
Alleghany  County.  The  follow- 
>ther  resolutiouR,  were  adopted : 

at  AS  the  sense  of  the  great  hody  of  the 
ty  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  de- 

unequivocally  condemn  the  use  of 
promote  personal  political  end:*,  and 
il  offices  hestowea  within  the  party 
be  sole  hasis  of  fltnras. 
petent  and  faithful  officers  should  not 
sept  for  cause. 

non-elective  minor  offices  should  be 
anoe  with  rules  established  by  law. 
isoertained  popular  will  shall  be  fiuth- 
lit  in  State  and  National  Conventions, 
loldin;^  office  by  the  favor  of  the  party, 
condemn  compulsory  assessments  for 
ses  and  proscription  for  failure  to  re- 
o  such  assessments  or  to  requests  for 
ributions,  and  that  anv  policy  of  polit- 
n  U  unjust  and  calculated  to  disturb 

• 

lie  office  constitutes  a  hi^h  trust  to  be 
•olely  for  the  people,  whose  interests 
lount  to  those  of  persons  and  parties, 
•uld  be  invariably  conducted  with  the 
,  economy,  and  integrity  as  are  expected 
n  of  private  trusts. 

State  ticket  should  be  such  as  by  the 
its  constitution  and  the  hisfh  character 
jzed  fitness  of  its  nominees  will  justly 
fto  the  support  of  the  united  Bepulji- 

lat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
pt  a  policy  which  will  result  in  observ- 
»ward  aborigines  by  keeping  intruders 
m  Territory,  by  enacting  laws  protect- 
operty  on  reservations^  Dy  pronibitin^ 
,  by  educating  all  Indian  children  in 
(chools^  and  b;^  givine  lands  in  sever 
ually  citizenship,  to  ul  self-supporting 
ssire  the  same. 

aat  the  administration  of  President 
;hur,  commenced  under  such  sad  and 
itances,  has  proved  to  be  wise,  con- 
ifficient,  and  is  entitled  to  the  cordial 
y  Republican. 

lal  under  the  administration  of  our 
ble  Governor,  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  the 
>tate  have  been  wisely,  honestly,  and 
dminl^tered,  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
State  been  carefully  guarded,  aud  the 
is  worthy  of  the  coimdence  of  every 

at  the  ticket  nominated  this  day  com- 
of  personal  character  with  eminent 
by  of  the  hearty  and  undivided  sup- 
rue  Republican,  and  for  its  election  we 
our  earnest  efforts. 

imes  A.  Beaver,  of  Centre  County, 
for  Governor,  was  born  in  Millers- 
County,  Pa.,  October  21,  1837. 
lied  when  he  was  three  years  of 
r-as  bronght  up  by  his  grandfather, 
Siiifflin  Connty.  He  was  grad  uated 
College  when  nineteen  years  of 
lor,  and  then  settled  at  Bellefonte, 
ty,  and  entered  the  legd  profes- 


sion. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
Bei^ver  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany H,  Second  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and 
served  as  such  dnring  the  three  months'  cam- 
paign. He  entered  the  three  years*  service  as 
lieatenan^ colonel  of  the  Forty-tifth  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry.  He  resigned  his  command  on 
September  4,  1862,  to  take  command  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Regiment  re- 
cruited in  Centre  County.  He  was  shot 
through  the  body  at  Chancellorsville,  and  his 
wound  was  supposed  to  be  fatal,  but  he  was 
sent  to  Harrisburg  and  recovered.  Before  re- 
joining his  regiment  be  organized  and  sent  to 
the  field  the  emergency  men  from  Camp  Cur- 
tin  who  participated  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. He  distinguished  himself  at  Auburn 
Hill  and  Bristow  Station.  At  Cold  Harbor  he 
was  bounded  in  the  hip,  and  promoted  to  the 
command  of  his  brigade.  At  Petersburg, 
while  rallying  his  forces,  he  was  struck  in  the 
side  by  a  piece  of  shell  and  thus  received  a 
severe  wound.  He  came  North  and  remained 
until  the  battle  of  Ream^s  Station,  on  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  Railroad,  August  24, 
1864,  in  which  he  lost  a  leg.  The  loss  of  his 
limb  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  service, 
and  he  retnrned  to  Bellefont,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1865  he  married  the 
daughter  of  his  law  preceptor  and  partner. 
He  is  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Bellefonte,  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  and, 
after  Oliver^s  defeat  for  United  States  Senator 
in  1881,  was  brought  forward  as  a  compromise 
candidate,  but  was  not  accepted  by  the  Inde- 
pendents. 

Mr.  Marshall  subsequently  declined,  and 
Marriot  Brosius  was  substituted  in  his  place. 

The  Greenback  State  Convention  met  in 
Harrisburg  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  made  the 
following  nominations :  For  Governor,  Thomas 
A.  Armstrong,  of  Pittsburg ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Mayor  Powderly,  of  Scranton ;  Supreme 
Court  Jndge,  J.  Adam  Sake,  of  Northumber- 
land Connty;  Secretary  of  Internal  AflPairs,  J. 
Lowry  Dewoody,  of  Venango  Connty;  (Con- 
gressman -  at  -  large,  Robert  E.  Tomlinson,  of 
Bncks  County.  The  platform  adopted  con- 
tained the  following  resolutions : 

ReBolved^  That  we  are  aeainst  the  monopoly  of 
money  by  the  national  bankim;  system,  and  are  in 
favor  of  the  Government  issuing  all  currency  and 
maklnff  it  ^11  \e^  tender. 

2.  We  are  against  tlie  monopoly  of  transportation 
and  telegraphy,  and  declare  that  corporations,  the 
creation  of  the  State,  be  governed  by  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

3.  We  are  against  the  monopoly  of  the  land,  and 
demand  the  reservation  of  all  public  land,  including 
the  vast  amount  now  forfeited  oy  the  great  corpora- 
tions, for  actual  settlers. 

4.  We  are  opposed  to  all  monopolies,  and  are  in 
favor  of  eouol  rights,  equal  burdens,  equal  benefits, 
and  special  privileges  to  none. 

And  whereas  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  dis- 
cussion and  enforcement  of  its  rights  in  thb  State  has 
been  a»>&iiled  bv  combined  monopolies;  therefore — 

JUsolved^  7.  i'hat  this  legal  and  constitutional  right 
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shall  be  maintained,  and  that  associated  labor  shall  dan  apportioned  according^  to  their  Republicai 

have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  permitted  to  as«o-  third,  that  Stale  Conventions  shall  not  be  hel 

dated  capital.  out  at  least  sixty  days'  notice,  nor  earlier  tl 

. ..  .       .           ,     .                    ,          ,    ,  second  Wednesdav  of  July,  except  in  presi 

An  additional    resolution  was  adopted  de-  years;  fourth,  that  Republicans  who  voted 

daring  that  all  pay  shall  be  upon  a  basis  of  feepubhcan  candidate  for  President  at  the  prcsi 

eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor.  election  next  preceding  shall  be  entitled  to  join 

The  Independent  Republicans  assembled  in  ^^^^  of  delegates  to  the  State  and  ^National  C 

State  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  _,,*     ^^            ^.     o.  ^     i-i          ^ 

of  May,  and  put  forth  a  ticket  consisting  of  the  „  The  Democratic  State  Convention  n 

folio wiLg  names :  For  Governor,  Senator  John  Harrisburg,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  Jon 

Stewart ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Levi  Bird  Duff,  noniinated  the  followmg  ticket :  For  G( 

of  Alleghany  County;   Secretary  of  Internal  or  Robert  E.Pattison;  Lieutenant-Gor 

Affairs,  Major  G.  W.  Merrick,  of  Tioga;  for  ^^^^^^l?  F.  Black;  Supreme  Judge,  Sil 

Congressman-at-large,    Colonel   William    Mc-  Clark ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J. 

Michael;  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  George  ??\,^ri^*>   Congressman-at-large,  Moj 

Junkin  •  ^"*ott. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted  by  the  ^he  following  platform  was  adopted : 

convention :  The  Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania,  hold] 

to  the  faith  that  all  power  not  delegated  by  th 

The  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  who  will  not  sur-  stitution  is  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  pcop 

render  their  political  rights',  and  who  maintain  the  Upholding  the  sanctity  of  personal  liberty, 

exercise  of  their  own  conscience  and  judgment  con-  curity  of  personal  property,  and  tlie  riffhtsof  Iw 

ceming  public  affairs,  haying  assembled  in  State  con-  government ;  demanding  honesty  and  economy 

vention,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles  administration  of  government  and  the  enforcec 

and  puiT)oses :  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  by  the  1 

1.  \Ve  declare  our  attachment  to  the  principles  of  ture  and  the  courts  of  this  Commonwealth;  dc 
the  Republican  party — freedom,  wisdom,  nationality,  against  monopolies  and  in  sympatliy  with  labc 
equal  rights  before  tne  law,  maintenance  of  the  pub-  ing  its  protection,  and  in  favor  of  the  protectio 
lie  faith,  protection  to  home  industn'^ — and  we  demand  industrial  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  at  this  t 
the  record  which  has  been  so  nobly  made  shall  bo  solemnly  protest  against  evils  whicli  the  f<»l 
wisely  and  fearlessly  perpetuated.  practices  of  tlie  Republican  party,  and  the  in 

2.  We  declare  the  nommation  and  election  of  James  of  its  long  possession  of  office,  luiVe  thus  broug. 
A.  Garfield  to  the  presidency  signified  to  us  the  tri-  the  country  ;  therefore — 

umph  of  true  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and  enlarged  1.  We  do  protest  against  what  is  called  tl 

liberty  of  action  for  the  masses  of  the  RepubUcan  party  system  and  the  plundering  of  oflBce-Lolders  bv 

in  the*  nomination  of  candidates  and  tne  conduct  of  ments  of  money  for  political  purposes ;  public 

their  party  afliiirs,  and  we  deplore  the  overwhelming  are  the  property  of  no  party,  but  are  open  t 

evidence  presented  to  us  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  citizen,  honesty  capable,  and'raithfiil  to  Uie  C< 

calamity  of  his  assassination  has  been  followed  by  the  tion,  Qualifications  which  Jefferson  declared  v 

overthi'ow  of  these  reforms  in  the  hands  of  his  sue-  requisites  for  office, 

cesser.  2.  We  protest  against  the  spoils  svstcm; 

3.  We  denounce  the  system  which  makes  "  patron-  prostitution  of  the  offices  of  the  peoplcj  go  th 
age  "  and  "  spoils  "  out  of  public  offices ;  we  denounce  ixjcome  the  mere  perquisites  of  the  ix>litician. 
the  practice  giving  them  to  political  managers  tor  use  8.  We  denounce  all  repudiation,  etate  and  I 
in  advancing  personal  and  political  ends ;  we  denounce  because  it  is  dishonest  and  draitnictive  of  that 
the  removal  of  faithful  ana  competent  officers  in  the  morality  upon  which  are  founded  the  esistei 
absence  of  public  reason ;  we  denounce  the  practice  of  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions ;  it  should  b 
levying  assessments  and  demanding  contributions  for  odious,  and  the  ix)litical  party  that  aids  it  with  i 
party  use  from  public  officials ;  we  denounce  severally  and  abets  it  with  office  deserves  public  cfmdemi 
and  collectively  the  evils  and  corruptions  which  ac-  4.  We  denounce  spoliation  of  the  State  Tr 
compimy  the  conduct  of  the  Government  as  tJie  and  immunity  bv  pardon  of  those  convicted  of 
"  spoils "  system,  and  which  ai*e  inseparable  from  whose  acts  ajc  flagrant  subversions  of  offid*! 
Bucn  method  of  ailministration ;  and  we  denounce  the  and  wrongs  done  the  people. 

system  of"  boss  rule  "  and  "  machine  "  control,which.  5.  We  believe  the  Republican  partv.  as  now 

when  tamely  endured^  makes  leaders  autocrats,  ana  ized  and  controlled,  is  based  on  rrauJ,  force,  ai 

reduces  the  mass  of  citizenship  into  political  bondage.  ruf)tion,  and  there  can  be  no  hope  for  true  reft 

4.  We  declare  our  nurpose  to  take  up  the  work  copt  by  the  ballot-box  excluding  it  from  pla 
which  fell  when  Garfield  fell.     Wo  demand,  in  place  power. 

of  the  "spoils  system,"  the  reformation  of  the  civil  6.  The  Democratic  party  demands  of  the  1 

service  by  law,  so  that  appointive  places  therein  may  ture  an  honest,  just,  and  true  apportionment 

be  freely  open  to  all  fit  and  industrious  citizens,  and  7.  Upon  these  declarations  we  invite  the  e(v 

removals  tnercfrom  shall  bo  onlv  for  good  and  suffi-  tion  of  all  honest  citizens  who,  with  us,  desire 

cicnt  public  cause.     Wo  demancf  instead  of  the  prosti-  estiblbhraent  of  honest  government. 


the  prosorintion  and  tyranny  of  "  bossism  "  and  "  ma-  ordered  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Methodist 

chine "  rule,  the  free  and  conscientious  excrctse  of  i    r«^„r^««„„^  «,k««  l\x^  e^«  v.aA  « 

privatejudtrmentm  political  affairs,  and  faithful  dis-  ^opal  Conference  when  the  son  had  n 

chargre,  by  those  who  assume  representative  trusts,  of  h  19  Sixth  year.    1  here  the  latter  passed  tl 

the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  the  successive  grades  of  the  common  » 

5.  We  declare  in  favor  of  the  following  party  re-  a^d  the   Penn   Grammar   and   Central 

forms:  First,  that  delegates  to  State  Conycmtions  be  gchool.     He  became  a  law-stndent  in 
chosen  by  the  people  in  the  manner  m  which  the  can-  ,   .      ^o^c%       -^     ^«^«i   -.u 

didates  for  General  Assembly  arc  chosen ;  second,  tiiat  ^^^  '^  ^^"2  conimenced  the  practices 

representation  in  State  Conventions  be  by  counties,  and  was  married.      In   1877  he  was 
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iller  for  tlie  city  of  Phikdelpbia,  and 
re-elected  bj  a  largo  m^'ority, 
it  from  bin  first  indaction  into  the  of- 
joiiiptroller,  Mr.  PattiaoD  invested  it 
degree  of  impurtaoce  which  tba  Inw 
311  it,  bat  wliich  none  of  his  prede- 
had  done.  He  adupted  nnd  main- 
.  wiile  view  of  the  oblii^ations  of  the 
id  declined  to  hide  behind  teclmicali- 

broiiaht  disi;raoe  npon  his  predeccs- 
)  refused  to  consider  the  office  merely 

bnt  investigated  claims,  and  enraged 


«  by  refnams  to  be  a  mere  machine  to 
the  city  Treasnry  Jo  this  inflexible 
he  recognized  no  claimant  as  D  mo 
Republican  How  the  wfoie  atmoB- 
tliat  ofiice  changed  ander  his  vigor 
dant,  and  healthy  adramistrati  jn  and 
omplimentary  enmity  he  noD  from 
rhose  BchemeB  have  boen  rendered 
I  by  hiB  relentless  scrutiny  and  deter 
1,  is  a  matter  of  public  notoruty. 
^w  of  all  thio,  and  of  the  fact  that  dor- 
term  complete  adrainistrntive  reform 
D  inaagnrated  in  the  second  city  of  the 


Union  and  the  first  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
nut  Strang  tiiat  tlie  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tiim  found  in  him  its  nominee  for  Governor. 
Year  by  year  the  political  issne  of  administra- 
tive reform  had  become  the  supremo  coniern 
of  intelligent  men.  Recognizing  his  special 
titness  to  embody  this  issne,  the  convention 
gravitated  totvard  him  on  the  sixth  ballot, 
and  withont  any  adjournment  after  it  began 
to  ballot.  His  nomination  vas  the  weil-con- 
gidered  action  of  an  unusually  earnest  and  in- 
telligent body,  and  that  no  inistiike  was  made 
is  assured  by  the  universal  approbation  with 
which  it  was  received,  not  ouly  by  the  party 
press  of  the  State,  but  by  all  the  independent 
journals  of  any  standing,  while  it  challenged 
the  opposition. 

At  tlie  election  in  November.  1882,  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  was  the  snccesst^il  candidate.  The  vote 
w  as  as  follows :  Robert  E.  Patiison,  Democrat, 
3l)5  791;  James  A.  Beaver,  Repoblican,  815,- 
689  John  Stewart,  Independent  Republican, 
43  743  Thoinaa  A.  Armstrong,  Labor,  23,48-1 ; 
Alfred  C.  Pettit,  Tenoperance,  5,198. 

Governor  Pattison  was  Inangiiroted  Janiinry 
16  1883,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  gather- 
ing that,  in  all  probability,  ever  witnes.ied  a 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  inducted  into  office. 
Ills  inaugnral  ad'lre^  was  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  pledges  he  made  during  the  campaign 
on  the  side  of  reform  and  retrenchment;  and 
shortly  after  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture m  which  he  recommended  bis  policy  in 
very  vigorous  terms,  citing  wherein  true  re- 
form could  be  secured,  and  urging  in  that  con- 
nection the  modifioatmn  or  repeal  of  certain 
laws  under  which  needless  offices  were  created, 
and  a  «  aste  of  public  funds  was  allowed.  An 
acrimonious  controversy  followed,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  success  of  Governor 
PattiBon's  policy  as  it  related  to  commissions 
and  special  legislation.  A  better  feeling  finally 
prevailed  on  all  sides,  save  where  personal  am- 
bition had  been  baffled  by  the  joung  Governor 
appiintmg  a  Cabinet  of  his  own  choice;  and, 
at  date  every  recommendation  made  to  the 
Legislature  has  either  been  carried  out,  or  bills 
introduced  with  that  end  in  view. 

Nominations  were  also  made  by  the  Tem- 
perance party. 

Eleotios  RETtTRNB, — The  election  in  No- 
vember resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.     The  vote  was  oa  follon-s : 
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rtrict  Congressmen,  fifteen  Republicans, 
locratfl,  one  Green  bach -Re  publican,  and 
■enbnck -Democrat  were  elected.  The 
are  of  1883  will  be  constituted  as  fol- 
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PERSIA,  an  empire  in  Central  Asia.    The  Arabian  literature,  and  sncb  science  as  is  ear- 

Shah  is  absolute  ruler,  with  the  power  of  dis-  rent  in  the  East,  are  taught.     Every  hmij 

posing  of  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  thai  is  able  employs  tutors   to  instruct  its 

The  present  Shah  is  ISassr-ed-Din,  born  Sep-  sons. 

tember  4, 1829.    He  succeeded  his  father,  Shah  The  population  of  Teheran,  the  capital  u 

Mohammed,  September  10,  1848,  and  is  the  about  200,000 ;  that  of  Tabreez  or  Taurifl,  the 

fourth  of  the  Kajar  dynasty,  which  gained  the  chief  commercial  emporium,  165,000;  that  of 

throne  after  the  civil  wars  of  1779-1794.  The  Ispahan  and  Meshed,  about  60,000  each;  of 

Shah  has  two  sons,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  the  heir-  Kerman,  42,000 ;  of  Reshd,  Kasbin,  and  Ted, 

apparent,  bom  in  1850,  and  Djilal-el-Dauleh,  about  40,000  each ;  of  Hamadan,  Shiras,  Ker- 

born  in  1858.     The  constitution  of  the  empire  mansha,  Dizfoul,  and  Kachan,  about  20,000 

is  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  and  implicit  each. 

obedience  is  paid  to  the  Shah  as  vicegerent  of  There  were  ooly  42  post-offices  in  1879;  th« 

the  Prophet,  governing  according  to  the  sacred  total  number  of  letters  forwarded  was  419,* 

precepts.    The  Shah  formerly  had  only  two  680.    The  principal  cities  are  most  of  them 

ministers,  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Treasurer;  connected  by  telegraph  lines.    There  were,  in 

but  now  the  government  is  carried  on  in  seven  1879,  8,650  miles  of  lines  and  5,950  miles  of 

departments  on  the  model  pf  European  cabi-  wires.    The  number  of  dispatches  sent  in  1878 

nets,  the  other  ministers  being,  however,  sub-  was  about  500,000. 

ordinate  in  authority.    The  Vizier  directs  the  Commeboe. — The  external  commerce  of  Per- 

foreign  policy  and  commands   the    military  siaisof  small  volume,  the  total  exports  amonDt- 

forces.    The  empire  is  divided  into  twenty  ing  to  about  1,250,000  tomans  or  $2,812,500, 

provinces,  each  governed  by  a  beglerbeg,  or  the  imports  to  twice  as  much,  or  about  $5,625,- 

civil  and  military  governor,  who  is  otlen  a  000.     (The  toman  is  a  gold  piece  worth  ^25; 

member  of  the  royal  family.    The  towns  and  the  silver  unit  is  the  keran,  of  one  tenth  tbe 

villages  elect  the  magistrates  who  dispense  jus-  value  of  the  toman).    The  main  part  of  the 

tice.  commerce  of  Persia  centers  in  Tabreez,  which 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  about  is  the  market  for  the  productions  of  Northern 
684,000  square  miles,  a  great  portion  of  which  India,  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Oabool,  and  Beloo- 
is  desert.  The  population  is  approximately  chistan,  and  the  emporium  for  the  European 
7,658,600,  of  whom  1,968,800  constitute  the  trade,  which  is  earned  on  by  caravans  with 
city,  8,780,000  the  rural,  and  1,909,800  the  no-  Constantinople  by  way  of  Trebizond.  Tl» 
mad  population.  The  latter  number  comprises  principal  art;icle  of  import  is  cotton  fabrici 
260,100  Arabs,  720,000  Turkomans,  675,000  from  England;  the  chief  article  of  export  ii 
Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700  Beloochees  and  Gyp-  silk,  which  goes  to  France  and  England.  Wool- 
sies,  and  284,000  Bahtiares  and  Lures.  In  re-  ens,  glass,  paper,  iron,  copper,  sugar,  and  tei 
spect  to  religion,  the  population  is  divided  into  are  sdso  imported.  Among  the  other  ezporti 
6,860,600  Shiites,  760,000  Sunnites  and  other  are  tobacco,  skins,  carpets,  opium,  gnma,  wool, 
Mohammedan  sects,  8,000  Guebres  or  Parsees,  dates,  cereals,  and  rice. 
19,000  Israelites,  48,000  Armenians,  and  28,000  Abmy. — Military  service  was  formerlj  for 
Nestorians  and  Chaldeans.  The  Imans  Djuma  life,  but  by  the  law  of  1875  the  time  was  fixed 
and  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  are  ofScial  Moslem  at  twelve  years.  The  system  of  drawing  bj  lot, 
dignitaries,  who  receive  emoluments  ft'om  the  the  conscripted  being  permitted  to  provide  sob- 
Government  ;  but  the  Mushttdieds,  who  hold  no  stitutes,  was  ordained ;  but  it  has  not  been  ]«( 
official  position,  are  the  real  chiefs  of  the  clergy,  in  practice.  The  nizams,  or  regular  infsn^) 
There  are  only  five  members  of  this  priestly  muster  77  battalions  of  from  600  to  800  ma 
order.  The  Mushtahed  who  resides  at  Eerbe-  each.  About  1,500  men,  recently  organixed 
la,  near  Bagdad,  is  recognized  as  the  head  of  by  Austrian  officers,  are  armed  with  Werodl 
all.  In  choosing  their  associates,  the  Mushta-  rifles.  The  chassepot  had  previously  been  pv^ 
heds  always  select  the  candidate  acclaimed  by  tially  introduced.  The  armories  contain  aboot 
the  people,  who  are  the  actual  appointing  9,000  Wemdls,  a  few  thousands  of  chassepots, 
power.  The  Armenians  have  two  bishops,  one  and  50,000  old  breech-loading  muskets.  Tht 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  both  residing  in  Ispa-  cavalry  consists  of  the  excellently  mounted  ir- 
han.  The  Christian  sects  are  treated  with  per-  regular  troops  which  the  tribes  are  required  to 
feet  tolerance,  but  the  Jews  and  the  Guebres  furnish  in  time  of  war,  and  two  regiments  or* 
are  harshly  used.  ganized  by  Russian  officers  in  the  manner  of 

Among  the  Mussulman  population  there  are  Cossacks;  the  effective  force  is  about  80,000. 

in  every  1,000  inhabitants  495  males  and  505  The  artillery  numbers  6,000  men,  with  200  an- 

females ;  among  the  Armenians  there  are  528  tiquated  pieces,  excepting  80  Uchatius  guns 

males  and  472  females.  given  to  five  batteries  instructed  by  Anstrians. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  of  There  is  a  militia,  called  the  Tofangtchi,  cod- 

Persia  receive  a  literary  education  and  a  larger  sisting  of  24  companies  of  from  100  to  600 

portion  possess  the  rudiments  of  education  men  each,  which  is  employed  only  as  a  rural 

than  in  any  country  in  Asia  except  China,  police. 

There  are  many  colleges  supported  by  the  Gov-  Finances. — The  receipts  in  1876  amounted 

ernment,  where,  besides  religion,  Persian  and  to  about  $8,200,000,  of  which  some  $7,000,000 
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ere  collected  in  money  and  the  rest  in  kind,  which  they  destroyed.    They  then  estahlished 

>anting  a  bushel  of  grain  worth  a  little  over  the  present  town  of  Sarakhs  on  the  other  side 

)  cents.    The  expenses  were  abont  $8,000,000.  of  the  river,  and  the  fortress,  which  has  been 

hey  comprised  about  $3,400,000  for  the  army,  manned  with  Persian  soldiers  for  a  quarter  of 

1,500,000  for  the  court,  $1,160,000  for  the  acentury. 

lergy,  $350,000  for  presents  to  great  families,  This  corner  of  Iran  is  better  adapted  for 
he  Afghans,  etc.,  $1,300,000  for  foreign  affairs,  Russian  colonization  than  any  territory  ac- 
i250,000  for  the  other  ministries,  and  $50,000  quired  by  the  Czar  in  the  khanates.  Persia, 
L>r  colleges.  About  $600,000  came  from  direct  in  subjecting  herself  to  political  dependence  on 
axes  and  $1,000,000  from  customs.  The  direct  Russia,  places  her  hopes  of  commercial  prog- 
axes  are  levied  upon  the  villages,  towns,  and  ress  in  the  Russians.  The  Russians  are  ex- 
listricts,  which  are  assessed  for  a  fixed  annual  erting  themselves  to  extend  their  traffic  on  the 
urn,  the  quota  being  adjusted  from  time  to  Caspian,  and  the  caravan-trade  with  the  re- 
ime  by  royal  assessors.  There  is  no  public  gions  beyond.  A  railroad  is  spoken  of,  to  be 
lebt.  The  surplus  revenue  of  each  year  is  built  within  three  years  by  the  Persian  Gov- 
umed  into  the  Shah^s  treasury.  The  present  ernment,  from  Teheran  to  the  Caspian  port 
)hah  is  believed  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of  of  Reshd,  and  one  to  be  built  by  Russia  from 
iver  $20,000,000,  one  half  of  which  is  repre-  Tiflis,  through  Erivan  and  Natchitchevan,  to 
ented  by  diamonds.  The  incidence  of  the  Julfa,  and  to  be  extended  thence,  by  the  aid 
axes  falls  directly  upon  the  laboring  popula-  of  Russian  capital,  to  Tabreez  and  Teheran, 
ion.  The  Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsees  es-  The  dominance  of  Russian  influence  in  Tehe* 
ape  paying  their  proportionate  share.  The  ran  dates  from  the  fall  of  the  chief  minister, 
layments  in  kind  are  mostly  used  in  the  main-  Mirza  Hussein  Khan,  wlio  was  deprived  of  his 
enance  of  the  army.  post  on  account  of  peculation*  He  returned 
Foreign  Relations. — The  Shah  has  placed  to  Meshed  and  commenced  to  fortify  it,  re- 
limself  virtually  under  the  protection  of  Rus-  fusing  to  obey  the  orders  summoning  him  to 
ia.  By  the  treaty,  concluded  on  March  10th,  Teheran,  until  he  suddenly  died,  it  was  said, 
djnsting  the  boundary  betwen  Persia  and  the  of  poison.  His  successor,  Mirza  Seid  Khan, 
tudflian  possessions  east  of  the  Caspian,  the  is  said  to  stand  in  Russian  pay. 
ihah  ceded  to  Russia  tlie  northeastern  rim  of  Intbbkal  Distubbanoes. — The  chief  of  the 
he  Iranian  plateau.  The  Persian  ruler,  by  Bah tiares,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ispahan,  was 
his  act,  places  his  realm  entirely  in  the  power  murdered  while  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  Djil- 
»f  the  Russians,  admitting  them  withm  the  al-es-Soltanea,  the  son  of  the  Shah.  The  prince 
mpregnable  mountain  bulwarks  at  the  edge  of  was  suspected  of  the  crime,  actuated  by  the 
he  plateau.  If  the  Russians  have  the  acquisi-  growing  influence  and  power  of  the  chief, 
ion  of  Afghanistan  in  view,  or  if  they  enter-  The  son  of  the  latter  died  in  like  sudden  and 
ained  designs  upon  British  India,  the  conceded  mysterious  manner  a  few  days  later.  These 
erritory  gives  them  the  command  of  a  shorter  events  roused  the  Bahtiares  to  rebellion.  The 
md  easier  route  to  Herat  than  around  the  skirt  first  force  of  4,000  to  5,000  troops  which  was 
»f  the  plateau  by  way  of  Merv.  Astrabad,  320  sent  against  them  in  August  was  defeated, 
niles  southeast  of  Erasnovodsky  and  40  miles  WhUe  the  Bahtiares  raised  the  flag  of  rebel- 
rom  the  Persian  port  of  Chikislar,  has  become  lion  in  the  south,  the  Turkomans  continued  to 
lie  military  and  commercial  center  of  Russia  be  the  scourge  of  the  north  of  Persia.  Since 
Q  the  Transcaspian  region.  A  railroad  has  the  Russians  received  the  submission  of  the 
>een  built  from  the  port  of  Erasnovodsky  to  Akhal  Turkomans,  and  commenced  paying 
bis  post,  placing  it  in  steam  communication  court  to  the  tribes  of  Merv,  they  appear  to 
rith  the  Russian  railroad  system.  The  head  have  been  less  eager  to  suppress  marauding. 
»f  navigation  on  the  T^end,  350  miles  above  The  execution  of  a  Turkoman  chief,  who  was 
lerat,  is  only  60  miles  distant  from  Astrabad.  sentenced  by  the  Russian  governor  of  Astra- 
lerat  is  also  approachable  from  Meshed  by  bad,  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  widow  of 
ray  of  Eeltechinar  Pass,  the  distance  being  the  chief,  who  rendered  the  whole  district  un- 
•20  miles,  and  between  Meshed  and  Astrabad  safe. 

►0  miles.    The  economical  value  of  the  ac-  PERU  (Rep^buoa  del  PebU)  AND  BO- 

IQired  territory  surpasses  its  strategical  im-  LIVIA.    For  details  concerning  territorial  di- 

tortance.     It  embraces  the  foot-hills  of  the  vision,  area,  population,  etc.,  reference  may  be 

'hains  of  Enbbet  Dagh,  Allah   Akbar,   and  made  to  the  *^  Annual  Cyclopeedia"  for  1873 

iCnzderan,  extending  from  Eizil-Arvat  to  Sa-  and  1878,  to  the  article  ^^ Bolivia'*  in  the  vol- 

'akbs.    This  district  was  the  garden  of  an-  ume  for  1879,  and  to  the  article  "  Peru  **  in 

'tent  Ehorassan,  and  is  still  as  fertile,  well-  that  for  1881.    Since  the  year  1882  has  passed 

Watered,  and  salubrious,  as  ever.    The  raids  by  without  an  end  to  the  strife  between  Chili 

^f  the  steppe  Turkomans  have  caused  the  rich  and  portions  of  the  Peruvian  population  headed 

alleys  to  be  deserted  within  the  last  two  cen-  by  partisan  chieftains,  and  since  no  practical 

tiries.    According  to  the   Russian  maps  of  basis  has  yet  been  arrived  at  for  the  conclusion 

ixty  years  ago,  Sarakhs  did  not  form  a  part  of  a  formal  armistice  as  a  forerunner  to  peace, 

t  the  Persian  Empire.    The  Persians  had  a  we  shall  mainly  confine  ourselves  to  making 

»rt  formerly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Redsh,  some  extracts  from  the  book  of  Mr.  Clements 
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R.  Markham,  "  The  War  between  Peru  and 
Chili,  1879-'82''  (New  York:  R.  Worthington, 

publisher). 

In  the  preface  we  find  the  ensuing  passage^: 
"  The  authentic  mtiteriuls  for  a  narrative  of  th*e 
war  are  now  sufficiently  extensive,  although 
they  are  almost  exclusively  supplied  from  the 
Chilian  side.  The  ground  has  been  carefully 
described  in  a  series  of  publications  issued  by 
the  Chilian  Hydrographic  Department,  enti- 
tled *Noticia8  sobre  las  provincias  litorales.' 
The  official  dispatches,  diplomatic  notes,  and 
reports  of  correspondents  are  contained  in  the 
'  Boletin  de  la  guerra  del  Pacitico,'  published 
at  Santiago  periodically  from  April,  1879,  to 
March,  1881.  The  history  of  the  three  cam- 
paigns has  been  written  in  copious  detail  by 
one  of  the  most  distincruished  literary  men  in 
Chili,  Don  Benjamin  Vicufla  Mackenna.  The 
author's  powers  of  description,  of  delineating 
character,  and  of  critical  analysis  are  of  a  very 
high  order.  His  industry  in  collecting  materials 
is  extraordinary,  and  it  is  equaled  by  his  ability 
in  arranging  them.  Vicufla  Mackenna  is,  -above 
all  things,  an  historical  biographer.  Ho  could 
not,  if  he  would,  omit  a  trait  or  an  incident, 
however  much  its  mention  might  tell  against 
the  view  he  advocates.  His  love  of  historical 
truth  amounts  to  a  passion.  From  no  writer 
since  the  days  of  Ercilla  are  we  more  certain 
to  get  the  good  equally  with  the  bad  points 
of  an  enemy.  His  work  is,  therefore,  invalu- 
able. 

**  Don  Diego  Barros  Arana,  in  his  '  Ilistoria 
de  la  guerra  del  Pacifico,'  gives  us  the  history 
of  the  three  campaigns,  as  well  as  of  the  naval 
warfare.  His  narrative  is  less  interesting  and 
not  nearly  in  such  full  detail  as  that  of  Vicnfia 
Mackenna.  We  also  have  the  memoir  of  the 
Chilian  Minister  of  War  for  1881,  which  gave 
rise  to  an  acrimonious  paper  war  between  the 
minister  and  the  general  commanding  the  army, 
and  thus  many  things  were  made  public.  The 
general  replied  in  a  volume  containing  all  the 
official  dispatches.  There  are  also  a  few  mono- 
graphs of  special  actions,  such  as  *  El  Combat e 
Hom6rico '  and  *  Estudios  sobre  la  vida  del 
Capitan  Arturo  Prat,'  which  are  useful.  Chili, 
assuredly,  has  been  fully  heard,  but  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  apart  from  official  reports,  are  silent  so 
far  as  we  are  aware.  If  books  have  been  pub- 
lished, they  have  not  become  accessible  here. 
The  whole  story,  with  the  exception  of  private 
letters  regarding  the  proceedings  or  the  fate  ot 
individuals,  and  mere  official  utterances,  is  told 
by  Chilians.  Impartiality  and  common  fair- 
ness, therefore,  demand  the  utmost  care  in 
judging  of  the  acts  and  motives  of  their  oppo- 
nenrs.  If  an  unbiased  stranger  does  not  adopt 
the  Chilian  view  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
the  war,  the  justice  of  its  continuance,  and  the 
character  of  some  of  the  events,  he  at  least  ar- 
gues from  the  same  premises.  The  facts  have 
been  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  one  side; 
and,  if  the  historian  feels  obliged  to  condemn 
the  proceedings  of  Chilian  statesmen  and  sol- 


diers, he  roust,  at  the  same  time,  commend  the 
fairness  of  Chilian  writers." 

From  the  book  of  Mr.  Markham  we  bo^ 
row  the  passage  on  "  Peruvian  railroads  aad 
finance  ":  *'  On  August  2,  1868,  Colonel  Bait* 
was  elected  President  of  Peru.     Led  on  bj 
speculators  and  contractors,  he  was  unforto- 
nately  induced  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure  with  the  help  of  forei^ 
loans.     He  pushed  forward  the  constructioD  of 
railroads  and  other  public  works  with  feverisli 
haste.     In  1870  he  raised  a  loan  of  £n,92O,i>0O 
at  6  per  cent,  and  in  1872  another  of  £36,8(kV 
000  to  increase  the  old  debt,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.     Colonel  Balta  also 
guaranteed  a  loan  of  £290,000  for  a  railroad; 
so  that  the  whole  liabihties  of  his  govemmeDt 
became  £49,010,000,  besides  an  internal  debt 
of  £4,000,000.     It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
these  loans  could  have  been  raised,  when  the 
revenue  of  Peru  was  notorionsly  small  and  pre- 
carious.   The  speculators  who  undertook  to 
advance  such  sums,  only  a  portion  of  which 
ever  reached  Peru,  must  have  known  perfectlj 
well  that  the  continuous  payment  of  the  inter- 
est on  them   was  simply  impossible.    These 
matters  are  not  intelligible  to  an  outsider;  but 
the  historian  w  ill  consider  the  unhappy  people 
of  Peru,  not  the  exceedingly  clever  financiers 
who  arranged  the  loans,  and  werdprell  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  as  the  victims.    The 
railroads  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  Enpfch 
capitalists.     From  Payta,  the  most  northern 
port  of  Peru,  there  is  a  railroad,  giity-throe 
miles  long,  to  the  city  of  Piura,  facilitating  the 
shipment  of  cotton  -  crops.     Farther  south  a 
line,  forty- five  miles  long,  connects  the  port  of 
Pimentel  with  Chiclayo  and  Lambayeque.  The 
rice- crops  of  the  Terrefiape  Valley  are  broaght 
to  the  port  of  Eten  by  a  line  fifty  miles  Id 
length,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  the  prop- 
erty of  an  English  house.     The  railroad  from 
Magdalena  to  the  port  of  Pacasmayo,  ninety- 
three  miles  long,  taps  the  fertile  valley  of  J^ 
quetepeque,  and  is  a  state  enterprise.    The  tn- 
par  and  rice  estates  of  Chicania  reach  tlje  coast 
l)y  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Ascopett 
Malabrigo.     The  city  of  Truxillo  is  connected 
with  its  port  of  Salaverry  by  a  line  of  eighty- 
five  miles.     The  city  of  Huaraz,  between  f^o 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  is  to  have  a  railroad  to 
the  coast  at  Chimbote,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two miles  long,  but  only  fifty-two  are  a^ 
yet  finished.     The  capital  was  connected  with 
its  port  of  Callao  by  a  railroad,  in  1851,  m 
with  the  fashionable  watering-place  of  Cho- 
rillos  in  1858.     Another  line,  forty-five  niile« 
long,  goes  from  Lima  to  Chancay.    South  of 
Lima  the  vineyards  and  cotton  estates  of  I?* 
are  joined  to  the  port  of  Pisco  by  a  line  of  forty- 
eight  miles.    The  railroad  from  MoUendo  to 
Arequipa  was  completed  in  1870,  and  runs  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  desert.    Iti 
order  to  supply  Mollendo  with  water,  a  pip* 
was  laid  alongside  the  line  for  eighty-five  miles 
starting  near  Arequipa,  8,000  feet  above  th« 
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d  discharging  433,000  gallons  in  twenty-  000  in  1875,  and  there  were  no  direct  taxes. 

>ors.     This  is  the  largest  iron  aqueduct  He  reduced  the  army,  regulated  Chinese  imrai- 

world.     The  line  from  the  port  of  Ylo  gration,  promoted  the  exploration  of  navigable 

[uegua  is  sixty-three,  and,  from  Arica  to  streams  leading  to  the  Amazon,  organized  an 

tiiirty-nine  miles  long.    There  is  also  a  efficient  volume  for  the  collection  of  statistics 

of  railroads  in  Tarapac4,  from  the  ni-  and  for  a  census,  and  supported  the  interests 

f-soda  works  to  the  ports,  comprising  of  literature.     He  was  tiie  best  President  that 

finished  oue  hundred  and  eighly  miles.  Peru  has  ever  known." 

ise  lines  were  planned  to  meet  existing  About  the  trade  of  his  countrymen  with  Peru 

and  they  tap  rich  and  valuable  districts,  Mr.  Markham  observes:  ''As  a  customer  of 

B  great  lines  across  the  Andes  were  un-  Great  Britain,  the  Peruvian  Republic  held  an 

3n  prematurely.    One  passes  from  Callao  important  position.     In  1878  Peru  received 

ma,  across  the  western  and  central  Cor-  woolen  and  cotton  goods  and  other  manufac- 

\  to  Oroya  in  the  lofty  valley  of  Jauja,  tures  from  us  to  the  value  of  £1,369,836.    In 

to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  return,  her  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same 

It  was  commenced  in  1870,  and  rises  year  were  worth  £5,232,305.     The  number  of 

eet  in  the  first  forty-six  miles.     It  then  British  vessels  that  entered  Callao  in  1877  was 

J  intricate  gorges  of  the  Andes,  along  720,  of  which  198  (tonnage,    194,973)   were 

ges  of  precipices,  and  over  bridges  that  sailing  vessels  and  522  steamers.    Englishmen, 

luspended  in  the  air.     It  tunnels  the  therefore,  have  material  aa  well  as  moral  rea- 

at  an  altitude  of  15,645  feet,  the  most  sons  for  regretting  the  ruinous  disasters  of  so 

d  spot  in  the  world  where  a  piston-rod  goo<l  a  customer." 

>d  by  steam,  and  will  terminate  at  Oroyji,  With  reference  to  the  natural  resources  of 

feet  above  the  sea.     There  are  sixty-  Peru,  Mr.  Markliam  remarks :  '*  Peru  found  a 

nnnols.    The  bridge  of  Verrugiis,  span-  strange  source  of  wealth,  which  was  as  fatal 

chasm  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  to  her  as  the  great  influx  of  gold  and  silver 

ests  on  three  piers,  the  center  one  of  was  to  the  mother-country.     The  trade-winds 

wrought-iron,  being  two  hundred  and  are  loaded  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic, 

ro  feet  high.     Of  this  Oroyo  Railroad  which  produces  the  rich   vegetation  of  the 

seven  miles  were  completed  when  the  Amazon  Valley;  but  when  they  reach  the  snowy 

poke  out,  and   it  had  cost  £4,625,887.  ridges  of  the  Andes  the  last  drop  of  this  moist- 

jr  line  crosses  the  Andes  from  Arequipa  ure  is  wrung  from  them,  and  they  come  down 

0,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which  to  the  Pacific  coast  without  a  particle.  Guano 
lened  in  1872,  and  is  two  hundred  and  can  only  accumulate,  as  a  valuable  manure, 
two  miles  long.  Steamers  have  been  where  there  is  no  rain.  The  great  deposits  of 
ed  on  the  lake.  The  whole  scheme  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  also  been  formed  in  des- 
an  railroad?,  if  ever  completed,  would  erts  where  there  is  no  rain.  The  exhausted 
length  of  1,281  miles,  private  lines  496  lands  of  the  Old  World  needed  these  manures, 
md  two  projects  partly  private,  altogeth-  the  farmers  were  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for 
0  miles,  and  cost  £37,500,000.  In  1867  them,  and  there  were  vast  deposits  on  the  isl- 
:raph  company  laid  down  a  number  of  ands  and  headlands  and  in  the  deserts  of  Peru. 

The  rule  of  Colonel  Balta,  though  ru-  A  wise  government  would  have  treated  this 

to  Peru  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  source  of  revenue  as  temporary  and  extraordi- 

roughout  a  period  of  peace  and  internal  nary.    The  Peruvians  looked  upon  it  as  though 

rity,  ending  in  the  opening  of  an  Inter-  it  were  permanent,  abolishing  other  taxes,  and 

i\  Exhibition  at  Lima.     His  successor,  recklessly   increasing  the  expenditure.     The 

klanuel    Pardo,  inaugurated   August  2,  guano  demoralized  public  men,  and  is  the  chief 

vas  the  first  civilian  who  had  been  elect-  cause  of  the  country*8  ruin.     The  exportation 

[e  found  his  country  loaded  with  a  debt  of  guano  commenced  in  1846,  and  from  1861 

,000,000,  and  that  a  sum  of  £4,000,000  to  1860  the  amount  of  shipping  that  loaded  at 

leded  to  pay  the  annual  interest.     A  con-  the  Chincha  Islands  represented  2,860,000  tons, 

lad  been  made  with  Messrs.  Dryfus,  of  Between  1853  and  1872  there  were  8,000,000 

in  1869,  in  order  to  pay  off  another  debt  tons  shipped ;  and  in  the  latter  year  theChin- 

)00,OtX)  by  the  sale  of  2,000,000  tons  of  cha  Island  deposits  were  practically  exhausted, 

the  delivery  of  which  was  to  commence  Hut  other  deposits  were  discovered.    From 

1,  But  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  1869  to  1871  over  800,000  tons  were  shipped 
was  more  than  absorbed  in  meeting  the  from  the  Guaflape  Islands;  and  since  1874  large 
ies  created  by  the  foreign  loans.  Both  deposits  have  been  discovered  on  headlands  of 
ds  could  not  possibly  be  met,  and  the  the  coast  of  Tarapac4.  In  1876  the  guano  ex- 
ttts  of  the  interest  on  the  loans  ceased  ports  amounted  to  378,683  tons,  valued  at  £4,- 
6.  They  had  been  regularly  met  since  000,000.  The  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  have 
nd  the  failure  was  a  great  national  mis-  been  worked  since  1830  in  the  province  of 
;.  All  that  the  new  President  could  do  TarapacA,  the  chief  ports  of  export  being  Iqui- 
curtail  the  expenditure  in  every  branch,  que  and  Pisagua.  From  1820  to  1850  the  ex- 
hoped  to  bring  it  down  to  £3,000,000.  port  amounted  to  239,860  tons.     It  reached  its 

9toms  receipts  only  amounted  to  £1,500,-  maximum  in  1875,  when  826,869  tons  left  the 
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couDtry  in  one  year.    In  1877  the  namber  of  Montero  proceeded  to  La  Paz  to  have  an  inter- 
ships  that  cleared  from  the  port  of  Iqniqae  view  with  General  Campero,  and  the  resolo- 
was  253.    In  1878  the  number  of  tons  of  ni-  tion  of  the  allies  seems  to  be  to  hold  ont  until 
trate  exported  from  the  ports  of  Tarapacd  was  less  hard  and  more  just  and  reasonable  termsof 
269,327.     Other  industries  rapidly  rose  in  im-  peace  can  be  obtained  from  Chili.    As  for  the 
portance.    The  sugar  estates  on  the  coast  were  Chilian  occupation,  enormous  sums  of  monej 
worked  by  negro-slave  labor  until  the  emanci-  have  been  extorted  at  lima  from  private  per- 
pation  of  1855.    Chinese  laborers  then  began  sons,  and  a  great  number  of  leading  citizens 
to  arrive,  and  over  68,000  landed  between  1860  have  been  seized  and  imprisoned  or  transported 
and  1872.    In  1859  the  sugar  exported  from  to  captivity  in  remote  parts  of  Chili.    Theeda- 
Peru  was  valued  at  £90,000 ;  in  1876  it  had  cational  establishments,  including  the  CoUeges 
increased  to  71,700  tons,  valued  at  £1,219,000,  of  San  C&rlos  and  Ban  Fernando,  the  School 
of  which  quantity  68,870  tons  went  to  Great  of  Arts,  and  the  National  Library,  have  been 
Britain.    A  very  excellent  kind  of  cotton  is  converted  into  barracks,  their  treasure  robbed 
grown  in  the  coast  valleys,  the  value  of  the  or  destroyed.   The  Peruvian  students  now  hsn 
crops  in  1877  being  estimate  at  £160,000;  neither  books,   instruments,  nor  instructioD. 
and  there  are  extensive  vineyards.    Rice  is  also  Meanwhile  predatory  raids  have  been  made  br 
cultivated  in  the  north,  besides  olives,  mul-  the  Chilians  into  the  interior  from  seTer&l 
berries,  and  cochineal.    From  the  Andes  the  points  on  the  coast.    Soon  after  the  occupatioD 
staple  exports  are  silver  and  wool.''  of  Lima,  Colonel  Aristides  Martinez,  vrith  tn 
Respecting  political  events  in  1882  Mr.  Mark-  adequate  force,  was  landed  at  Chirobote,  iiid 
ham  furnishes   the  ensuing  general  sketch:  occupied  the  city  of  Truxillo.    Another  smaller 
**  The  Provisional  President,  Pi^rola,  resigned  force  took  possession  of  Pacasmayo.    A  third 
office  in  November,  1881,  and,  proceeding  to  party  made  a  dash  at  the  silver-mines  of  tbe 
Lima  as  a  private  citizen,  he  has  since  left  the  Cerro  Pasco,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Hosdi- 
country.    Generals  Buendia  and  Silva  retired  co,  where  a  revolting  slaughter  of  half-armed 
into  private  life  at  the  same  time.    Admiral  Indians  was  committed.    In  January,  1883,  i 
Montero,  in  the  forced  absence  of  Dr.  Garcia  force  of  five  thousand  men  occupied  the  ral- 
Calderon,  then  became  the  head  of  the  Peru-  leys  of  Tarma  and  Jauja,  under  Colonel  del 
vian  Government  as  Vice-President  in  charge.  Canto,  who  placed  garrisons  in  those  towns, 
He  remained  for  some  time  at  Huaraz,  in  the  as  well  as  at  the  Oroya  bridge,  in  Coneepcioo, 
north  of  Peru ;  but  in  August,  1882,  he  went  and  in  Huancayo.    Other  parties  were  sent  to 
to  Arequipa,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  Cafiete,   Chinca,  Pisco,  and   19a,  apparently 
received.    He  proceeded  to  form  a  government,  with  the  sole  object  of  plunder  and  uselefl 
Captain  Camilo  Carrillo  became  Minister  of  the  bloodshed.      In    the   Andean   valley   of  tbe 
Interior;  Dr.  M.  del  Valle,  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Jauia  the  descendants  of  the  Hnanca  Indius 
Dr.  Epifanio  Serpe,  of  Justice ;  Dr.  F  .F.  Oviedo,  made  a  brave  resistance  to  the  predatory  io- 
of  Finance;   and  Colonel  Manuel  Velarde,  of  cursions  of  the  Chilian  garrisona,  armed  onlj 
War.    Colonel  Iglesias,  the  hero  of  the  Morro  with  spears  and  slings,  and  were  mercilessij 
Solar,  holds  the  military  command  in  the  north,  slaughtered,  as  their  ancestors  had  been  bj 
with  his  headquarters  in  the  Department  of  Pizarro.    But  help  was  at  hand.    General  Ci* 
Caxamarca.     lie  has  summoned  a  represent  a-  ceres  was  actively  engaged  at  Ayacucbo  dor- 
tive    assembly  of  the  northern  departments  ing  the  first  months  of  the  year  1882  in  organ- 
to  express  their  views  regarding  the  terms  of  izing  a  force  for  the  defense  of  the  interior  of 
peace.    The  indefatigable  Caceres,  now  pro-  Peru.    In  July  he  was  able  to  take  the  field. 
moted  to  the  rank  of  general,  is  in  command  Colonel  del  Canto,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Chilian 
in  the  central  departments,  actively  engaged  force,  was  at  Huancayo,  and  there  was  a  gtf* 
in  organizing  an  efficient  force.     At  Arequipa  rison  of  seventy-seven  men  of  the  Cbacaboco 
the  accomplished  Captain  Camilo  Carrillo  as-  regiment  in  the  town  of  Concepcion.    Tbe 
sembled  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  with  first  encounter  was  at  Marcabaya,  a  small  vil- 
several  guns,  and  received  arms  and  ammuni-  lage,  two  leagues  from  Huancayo.    The  Pem- 
tion  by  way  of  Bolivia.    Since  the  arrival  of  vians  then  advanced  to  Concepcion,  and,  after 
Vice-President  Montero  at  Arequipa,  and  the  a  long  defense  of  the  barracks,  the  ChiliflO 
assumption  of  ministerial  office  by  Captain  garrison  was  cut  to  pieces  on  July  9,  1881 
Carrillo,  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Del  Canto  then  assembled  the  other  garrisoitf 
south  has  been  given  to  Colonel  Belisario  Sua-  from  Tarma,  Ju^a,  and  Huancayo,  and  re- 
rez.     Colonel   Canevaro,  who  had  recovered  treated  by  way  of  Oroya  to  the  terminna  ot 
from  the  severe  wound  he  received  at  tlie  bat-  the  railroad  at  Chicla.    He  burned  the  town 
tie  of  Miraflores,  has  taken  the  command  ot  of  Concepcion  to  ashes,  in  revenge  for  tbe 
the  National  Guard.    The  Government  of  Peru  Chilian  reverse. 

has  thus  been  reorganized,  after  the  interval  ot  "Meanwhile  a  small  Peruvian  force,  nnder 
unavoidable  confusion  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  Colonel  Tafur,  had  crossed  the  Oroya  and  en- 
capital,  and  the  paralyzing  calamity  of  Jannary,  camped  on  the  heights  of  Chacapalca.  He  wa« 
1881.  Bolivia  has  remained  loyally  true  to  her  surprised  by  two  hundred  Chilian  carbineers 
ally,  and  has  also  been  occupied  in  the  reor-  under  Lieutenant  Stuven  and  forced  to  retreat 
ganization  of  her  army.    In  September,  1882,  with  a  loss  of  forty-eight  prisoners.    The  Pe- 
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I  remained  in  threatening  force  in 
•rhood,  and  Stuven,  embarrassed  by 
s,  proceeded  to  commit  a  cruel  act, 
ws  how  utterly  demoralized  the 
i  become.  He  ordered  the  Pern- 
ors to  be  formed  in  a  Hue  and  shot 
to  a  man.  The  wounded  were  dis- 
the  Chilians  with  their  long  knives. 

was  then  continued,  and  the  in- 
ered  with  disgrace  by  this  act  of 
cnated  the  valley  of  Jauja.  Gen- 
)  then  sent  some  troops,  by  a  flank- 
to  a  point  down  the  line  of  rail- 
eroept  the  retreat  of  Canto.  On 
July  the  Chilian  garrison,  number- 
ndred  men,  at  San  Bartolom6,  a 
le  railway  about  tifly  miles  from 
esolutely  attacked.  But  re-enforce- 
sd  from  Lima,  under  General  Gana, 
rnvians  retired  over  the  mountains 
9r.  The  Chilians  destroyed  several 
ig  the  line,  and  finally  retreated  to 
enty-four  miles  from  Lima.  Gen- 
)  cleared  this  part  of  Peru  of  the 
3e  established  his  headquarters  at 
lUgust,  1882,  and  continued  his  k- 
ag  and  organizing  his  forces.  Uu- 
chanos,  Pocras,  and  Morochucos 
housands  to  his  standard,  all  eager 
leir  beloved  villages  from  invasion. 
c  of  arming  and  drilling  them  must 
w  and  difficult.  Their  leader,  how- 
who  is  not  easily  turned  away  from 
Ayacucho  is  the  home  of  Andres 
[e  is  surrounded  by  his  own  people. 

him  as  the  man  who  has  fought 
itry  in  almost  every  action  since  the 
ided  at  Pisagiia.     A  similar  need- 


less extension  of  the  horrors  of  war  was 
planned  by  the  Chilians  in  Northern  Peru, 
where  Colonel  Iglesias  conducted  the  defense. 
A  force  of  three  hundred  men,  landed  at  the 
port  of  Pacasmayo,  advanced  up  the  Jequete- 
peqne  Valley,  with  the  intention  of  ravaging 
the  Department  of  Caxamarca.  Met  by  Igle- 
sias at  San  Pablo,  twelve  miles  from  Caxamarca, 
they  were  defeated,  and  fied  back  to  Pacas- 
mayo, leaving  their  field  hospital  in  the  hands 
of  the  Peruvians.  But  they  received  re-enforce- 
ments, and  eventually,  like  Pizarro  before  them, 
entered  Caxamarca  as  conquering  invaders. 
After  converting  two  of  the  ancient  churches 
into  ruins,  and  burning  several  villages,  they 
evacuated  the  historical  city  so  famous  for 
similar  crimes  committed  there  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  They  then  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Chota,  and  finally  retreat- 
ed to  the  coast  in  September,  1882. 

"  Peru  waits  in  broken-hearted  suspense,  but 
with  undaunted  front,  for  reasonable  terms  of 
peace.  The  province  of  Tarapac4  to  Camaro- 
nes  must  be  ceded.  The  nitrate  and  guano 
must  go  with  it,  and  also  the  claims  on  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  nitrate  and  guano.  These 
false  riches  have  never  been  other  than  a 
curse  to  their  possessors." 

As  some  peace  settlement  is  likely  soon  to 
be  brought  about  between  Peru  and  Chili,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  study  the  commercial  sta- 
tistics having  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  three  leading  trading  nations, 
the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  up  to 
and  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
in  view  of  the  revival  in  this  Peruvian  trade 
which  may  gradually  be  brought  about  after 
the  re-establishment  of  peace : 


P  PEBUVIAN    PRODUCTS    INTO  THE    UNITED  STATES,  AND   EXPORT  OF 

DOMESTIC  GOODS  TO  PERU. 

AMERICAN 

IFORT. 

Gquo. 

NitnUofMMfa. 

Bawn^tf. 

Total  import  from 
Pen. 

Domattlc  export  to 
Pern. 

•  ••••• 

Tons. 

1,860 

44.129 

97,886 

11.654 

2,722 

6,4S2 

17,045 

17,804 

1S.4S1 

20,982 

15,0S7 

400 

14,898,068 
15,298,621 
84,999,882 
27,188,564 
44,153,651 
44,898,865 
41,614,264 
85,488.488 
29,221,104 
80,452.962 
68.992,9S0 
14,978.850 
24,676/^14 

Vouad*. 

15,710.110 

18,826,690 

11,288,644 

9,079,5n 

1,142.595 

1,228,^88 

508,700 

18.200 

16,867 

257.660 

2,018,047 

2,121,244 

$1,886,810 
2,657,888 
4,781.480 
1,668,988 
1,186,161 
1,256,286 
1,291,286 
1,426,048 
1,479,611 
1. {581.691 
1,857,859 
861.803 
r60,556 

|l,N'56,f84 
l,8rKS,244 
2  279  778 

4,489.995 
2,671,584 
1,811,869 
2,443,657 
1.001,722 
1,289.006 
975  507 

1.293,991 
907  608 

98.785 

252,542 

425,827,098 

67,156,667 

121,496,106 

$22,573,720 

le  fiscal  year  1880  the  chief  arti-  imports  from 

58tic  merchandise  exported  to  Peru    into  the  United  states,  i859-'68. . . 

•  breadstuffs,  $476,604 ;   manufac-  ;;  ;;         }^I?- 

m  and  steel,  $100,552;   wooden-  i87»-bo... 

17;    provisions,  $70,935;  quicksil-     Into  United  Klnj^dom,  1859-^68... 

f;  cotton  goods,  $28,995,  and  pe- 

),901. 

ar  export  of  domestic  merchandise 

shed  $533,823,  while  we  imported 

rorth  of  Peruvian  products,  mostly 


1869-^78. 
1879-'80... 

Into  France 1869-'68. . . 

1869-'78..., 

"  1879-^80. .. 


PERU. 

,  $6.048806 
.  18.515,888 
.      2.219,167 

$186,657,842 

229.804.810 

81,882,581 

$50,868,800 
88,221.400 
18,804,866 


$26,782,856 


898,294,188 


152.895.056 


Totftl  importa,  1869-^ $577,4T-2,095 
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XXP0RT8  TO  PERU. 

From  the  United  States,  l$59-'0d. . . .  $10,148,625 

18«9-'7S....     21,228,865 
"  •'  187y-'80....      2,228,498 

From  United  Kingdom,  1S59-'6S. . . .  $58,689,679 

1869-78....     95,850.374 
♦'  '•  l879-'bO....      5,9AyiJ8 

From  France lS59-'68. . . .  $65,956,600 

18d9-'78....     64.481,000 

1879-80....      8,814,898 


$88,500,9SS 


150,986,086 


134,251,493 

Total  exports,  1859-^80 $827,828,517 

Total  trade  with  the  United  States $6i),878.b44 

United  Kingdom i>5S,2S0,219 

France 2a6,646,i.49 

Grand  total $905,800,612 

SHIPMENTS  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA  FROM  THE  WEST  COAST. 


1889. 

1881. 

1880. 

To  the  north  of  Emvpe. . . 
To  the  Mediterranean  .... 

To  the  West  Indies 

To  the  U.  8.  Atlantic 

To  the  U.  S.  West  coast. . . 

QulnUli.* 
0,108,800 

153,180 

24,528 

1,287,598 

178,y25 

Qaintml*. 

6,284,857 
78,5'26 

1,204483 
157,114 

QaintaU. 
4,005,458 
45,681 

6i89.855 
121,567 

Total 

10,708,026 

7,719,680 

4,612,006 

The  preoediDg  tabular  statement  shows  that 

Erior  to  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  gradual  ex- 
austion  of  the  guano  deposits  in  Peru,  the 
export  figures  from  that  country  were  steadily 
on  the  increase  in  its  dealings  with  the  three 
nations  named,  the  large  nitrate  of  soda  pro- 
duction more  than  compensating  for  any  fall- 
ing off  in  guano.  Importation,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliough  also  about  doubling  from  the 
United  States  and  England  during  the  second 
decade  we  have  given,  had  become  stationary 
from  France.  During  the  twenty-two  years 
specified,  England  did  with  Peru  about  twice 
the  amount  of  business  which  was  transacted 
between  France  and  Peru,  and  more  than  nine 
times  as  much  as  the  United  States  did  with 
that  country.  This  fully  demonstrates  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Markham's  remarks  about  the 
importance  of  Peru  as  a  customer  of  England. 
Kuined  and  crippled  as  Peru  is  at  present,  it 
will,  however,  take  a  great  many  years  ere  that 
country  will  become  again  what  it  has  been  in 
this  respect,  if  ever  it  does. 

Bolivia  (Rep^blioa  de  Bolivia). — For  par- 
ticulars concerning  area,  territorial  division, 
and  population,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
"Annual  CyclopsBdia"  for  1877.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  new  department,  with  Tupiza  for  its 
capital,  is  said  to  be  contemplated. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General 
Campero  (since  June  1,  1880),  the  First  Vice- 
President  is  Dr.  Aniceto  Arce,  and  the  Second 
Vice-President,  Dr.  B.  Salinas.  The  Cabinet 
was  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  In- 
terior and  Foreiii^  Affairs,  Dr.  P.  J.  Silvetti ; 
Finance.  Dr.  A.  Quijarro;  Public  Worship,  etc., 
Dr.  P.  H.  Vargas ;  War,  General  J.  M.  Rendon. 
The  Bolivian  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  Stales  is 

*  One  quintal  =  one  hundred  poundt  Spanish. 


Dr.  L.  Cabrera,  and  the  Bolivian  Consul-Gen- 
eral  at  New  York  is  Selior  Obarrio. 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  and 
Consul-General  in  Bolivia  is  Mr.  G.  Manaey. 

The  Metropolitan  Archbishop  is  Dr.  Puch  y 
Solona  (elevated  in  1861),  and  there  are  the 
following  bishops:  La  Paz,  Dr.  Juan  de  Di« 
Bosque  (1874) ;  Cochabamba,  F.  M.  del  Grana- 
do  (1872);  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  J.J. 
Valdivia  (1879). 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  condition 
or  number  of  the  Bolivian  forces  during  ik 
past  year,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
troops  which  spent  most  of  the  year  at  Oruro, 
under  the  command  of  the  General-President, 
represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  twenty 
thousand  *'  fighting  men  "  who  were  called  to 
arms  immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Chili.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  regulation  strength  of  the  standing  army 
was  about  three  thousand,  comprising  eigLt 
generals,  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  superior, 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  subaltern  oi- 
cers.  This  force,  according  to  ofiScial  reporta, 
cost  the  republic  $2,000,000  annually. 

In  the  budget  for  1880-'81,  the  fi'rst  return 
of  the  sort  published  by  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment since  1878,  the  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  set  down  at  $3,465,790  and 
$4,799,225  respectively,  showing  a  deficit  of 
$1,833,435.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure 
may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, $2,871,959.  No  mention  is  made  of 
there  being  any  provision  made  for  covering 
the  deficit  just  alluded  to. 

The  tide  of  Bolivia's  foreign  commerce  was 
efifectuaUy  checked  for  a  time  by  the  war,  and, 
when  the  reaction  at  length  set  in,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  was  for  the  most  part  com- 
pletely reversed.  Although  Bolivia  had  two 
ports  exclusively  her  own,  Cobija  and  Mejil- 
lone,  it  was  found  much  more  convenient  to 
carry  on  trade  through  the  Peruvian  port  of 
Arica,  for  which  facility  Bolivia  paid  a  tax  of 
five  per  cent  to  Peru.  Soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  however,  the  Bohvian  sea- 
ports proper  and  Arica  were  successively  oc- 
cupied by  the  Chilians,  and  held  in  a  state  of 
blockade  for  a  year.  Tlie  first  two  hare  re- 
mained permanently  closed  to  Bolivian  traffic, 
and  the  demand  by  the  Chih'aiis  of  fifty  instead 
of  five  per  cent  on  goods  passing  through  Aric* 
in  tratmtu  for  Bolivia  must,  if  persisted  in 
eventually  detennine  the  withdrawal  of  Boliv- 
ian trade  from  that  port.  In  the  face  of  these 
adverse  circumstances  Bolivia  sought  and  h^ 
found  a  comparatively  ready  channel  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  through  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. The  route — being  by  mule,  ria  Salta  or 
Jujuy  to  Tucuman,  thence  by  rail  to  Rosario, 
and  lastly  down  the  river  Parana  to  Buenos 
Ayres — already  offers  many  advantages,  sucli 
as  transportation  at  half  the  rates  charged  for 
merchandise  intended  for  consumption  on  Ar- 
gentine territory,  absolute  freedom  from  du- 
ties, and  the  enjoyment,  besides,  of  the  privi- 
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free  storage  in  the  Argentine  custotn- 
These  liberal  concessions  show  how 
e  Buenos  Ayres  Government  compre- 
he  future  importance  of  the  Bolivian 
•ce.  In  the  last-named  city,  and  in  Ro- 
^encies  have  been  established ;  a  large 
of  mules  have  been  placed  on  tlie 
thus  still  further  reducing  freights; 
-houses  and  hotels  have  been  opened 
juch  conveniences  were  unknown ;  new 
les  have  been  established ;  and  frequent 
las  led  to  such  improvement  in  the  con- 
)f  tiie  roads  that  it  is  said  to  be  now 
I  "to  ride  in  a  carriage  from  Buenos 
io  Potosi."  Transportation  companies 
50ns  over  the  route,  carrying  goods  into 
rior  of  Bolivia,  and  taking  back  min- 
ind  when  the  railway  from  Tucuman  to 
I  completed,  and  it  becomes  possible  to 
lirect  from  the  Argentine  capital  to  tliat 
eights  will  reach  the  lowest  level  of 
5SS,  and  it  is  presumed  that  both  North 
Jth  Bolivia  will  finally  transfer  their 
J  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
Bolivian  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
for  the  year  1880  was  of  the  total  value 
3,642,  against  $683,045  for  1879,  as  fol- 

)  the  Argentine  Republic |82,007 

•om  the  A rgentine  KepubUc S^},\  18 

ru  from  Bolivia 1,670,808 

tu  to  BolivU 61,214 

in  ISSO $2,018,643 

in  lb79 ^8,045 

we $1,880,897 

ransit  trade  from  Bolivia  through  the 
ne  Republic,  in  1880,  was  as  exhibited 
Dllowing  table : 

S.  Vala*. 
$81,816 

si^ca 

15,G0S 

21.001 

1,416,958 

$1,570,808 

[)mmodities  comprising  the  transit  trade 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  Bolivia  in 
e  year  were  as  follow : 

S.  Vnlae. 

T $0,230 

ned 2.0!K) 

5.219 

11,276 

•al  implements 117 

15,(U5 

xl8 6.451 

996 

eserres 1.756 

1,427 

$51,214 

82  the  Congress  was  petitioned  for  a 
on  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
I  Paz,  with  various  branches,  and  the 
ae  of  which  should  effect  a  junction 
3  Central  Argentine  Railway,  the  ex- 
:>f  which  last  to  Jujuy  has  been  already 

to. 
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I.  Nmnber  of  firms  and  corporations  re- 
ported.    86 

II.  Amount  of  capital  invested $27396,746 

III.  Hands  employed  :  men,  9,498;  women,  25; 

children,  846 9,869 

IV.  Wages,  total  amount  paid  for $4,881,572 

y.  Materials: 

1.  Oil: 

Number  of  gallons  crude  oil  used 781,588,127 

Value $10,^40,581 

2.  Fuel: 

Anthracite  coal,  tons 179,997 

Value $446,922 

Bituminous  coal,  tons 504,067 

Value $5:>0,9^ 

Wood,  cords 1,471 

Value $C,o56 

Coke,  bushels 808,596 

Value $18,518 

Naphtha,  gallons 2,092,164 

value $42,816 

Bcsiduum,  gallons 11,765,705 

Value $229,215 

8.  Chemicals: 

Sulphur,  tons 8 

Value $180 

Sulphuric  acid,  tons 46,813 

Value $1,206,052 

Hydrochloric  acid,  pounds 8,424 

Value $68 

Soda-ash,  tons 411 

Value $10,427 

Caustic  soda,  tons 772 

Value $85,064 

Bal-soda,  pounds 96,648 

Value $1,428 

Aqua-ammonia,  pounds 160.160 

Val  ue $8,697 

Lime,  bushels 797 

Value $159 

Bone-black,  tons 1,9(fO 

Value $62,815 

4.  Packages: 

Barrels 9J17,306 

Value $11 ,618,807 

Tin  cans 28,sll,0S9 

Value $2,793,997 

Cases .  6.452,S01 

Value $906,911 

Bungs,  paint,  etc,  value 645,412 

Total  value  of  raw  materials $84,999,101 

VI.  Products: 

1.  Rhigoline,  barrels 6.863 

Value $29. 117 

2.  Gasoline,  barrels 2.S9.556 

Value $1,128,166 

8.  Naphtha,  barrels 1,212,626 

Value $1,S88,:195 

4.  Illuminating  oil,  barrels 11 ,002,249 

Value $86,839,618 

5.  Mineral  sperm,  barrels 16.544 

Value $202,726 

6.  Reducixl    petroleum    for  cylinders, 

barrels 26.018 

Value $371,020 

7.  Beduoed  petroleum  for  Journals,  bar- 

rels    204.841 

Value  $1,024,017 

8.  Deodorized  lubricating  oils,  barrels. .  70.416 

Value $611,579 

9.  Parafflne  oil,  barrels 79,466 

Value 1408.028 

10.  Residuum,  barrels 229,188 

Value $297,529 

11.  PnrnfBne-wax,  pounds 7.^^9.626 

Value $681,944 

12.  Petroleum-ointment,  hamess-oil,  etc., 

value $828,097 

Total  value  of  manufactured  products.  $48,705,218 

Boilers  In  use 874 

Horse-power  of  same 12,744 

Engines  in  n.se flS5 

Pumps  in  use  . .   2<>0 

Buildings,  number 866 

value $1,S90.2SS 

Machinery,  value 8,787.1'!>S 

Loss  during  the  year  from  fire  and  other  accidents.  104,681 
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PHYSIOLOGY.     Cebebbal  Looaxization.  ing  the  tissues  and  deyeloping  glands,  and  in 

— Dr.  Sigmnnd  Exner  has  proposed  a  new  sys-  making  the  system  more  secure  against  certiin 

tern  of  cerebral  localization,  in  which,  instead  kinds  of  injury,  he  gives,  as  the  broader  defini- 

of  depending  on  experiments  upon  animals  tion  of  the  term  exercise,  the  frequent  repeti- 

and  the  application  of  the  results  to  the  hu-  tion  of  a  more  or  less  complicated  action  of  tbe 

man  brain,  he  fixes  the  seats  of  the  several  body  with  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  or  of 

functions  of  the  brain  by  deduction  from  the  an  action  of  the  mind  alone,  for  the  purpose  of 

results  of  autopsies,  and  the  light  they  throw  being  able  to  perform  it  better.    Exercise  has 

on  the  relations  of  disease  and  the  brain.    The  generally  been  spoken  of  in  connection  wi^ 

localizations  as  determined  in  his  system  agree  the  body  only,  or  with  the  muscular  system; 

generally  as  to  their  main  features  with  those  but  "  it  is  easy  to  show  the  error  of  this  view, 

fixed  by  Dr.  Ferrier  from  his  experiments  upon  and  to  demonstrate  that  such  bodily  exerdsei 

animals,  but  with  some  differences  in  detail,  as  gymnastics,  fencing,  swimming,  riding,  danc- 

Dr.  Exner  distinguishes  between  absolute  areas  ing,  and  skating  are  much  more  exercises  of 

or  centers  of  action,  lesion  of  which  always  the  central  nervous  system,  of  the  brain  and 

causes  the  same  symptom,  and  relative  areas  spinal  marrow.''    Every  action  of  our  body  as 

or  centers,  lesion  of  which  does  not  always,  a  motive  apparatus  depends  more  upon  the  co- 

but  only  frequently,   cause  affection  of   the  operation  of  the  muscles  than  upon  the  force 

function  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  their  contractions.    In  order  to  execute  a 

in  relation;  and  he  admits  that  the  centers  or  composite  motion,  the  muscles  must  begin  to 

areas  of  different  organs,  instead  of  being  sharp-  work  in  the  proper  order,  and  the  energy  of 

ly  defined  and  separated,  run  into  each  other,  each  of  them  must  increase,  halt,  and  diminish 

and  are  even  partly  inclosed  one  within  an-  according  to  a  certain  law,  so  as  to  prodace 

other.     In  regard  to  the  last  point,  he  has  re-  the  proper  combination  of  positions  and  velod- 

marked,  in  defending  his  opinions  against  criti-  ties.    On  this  point  Johann  Mtlller  has  a  pert!- 

cisms  by  Professor  Ferrier,  that  "there  is  no  nent  remark,  that  improvement  in  exercises  of 

fact  that  would  support  the  opinion  that  the  the  body  often  consists  nearly  as  much  in  the 

part  designated  in  the  cortex  as  centrum  has  suppression  of  unnecessary  by-motions  a«  in 

no  other  function  than  the  one  which  caused  acquiring  dexterity  in  essential  motions.    Still 

it  to  be  called  *  centrum';  neither  is  there  any  other  faculties  come  into  action  in  execating 

fact  which  would  support  the  idea  that  these  these  composite  motions.    The  sight,  the  sense 

centers  are  sharply  circumscribed,  that  the  or-  of  pressure,  the  muscular  sense,  and  the  mind 

gan  of  the  leg  extends,  as  on  a  map,  as  far  as  a  must  be  prepared  to  take  in  the  position  of  tbe 

designated  limit,  on  which  another  organ  be-  body  at  each  instant,  so  that  the  muscles  maj 

gins.    Anatomy  and  histology  of  the  cortex,  be  in  a  proper  state  of  ac^justment.    Thus,  not 

which  teach  that  from  every  part  of  it  fibres  only  the  motor,  but  the  sensory  nervous  sTstem 

in  immense  quantities  break  through  into  the  also,  and  the  mental  functions,  are  capable  ot 

neighboring  areas,  are  decidedly  against  such  being  exercised,  and  need  it;  and  in  all  skilled 

a  view ;  and  it  is  the  result  of  preconceived  work,  while  muscular  strength  and  facility  are 

opinion  when  every  case  is  considered  obscure  absolutely  necessary,  the  supreme  essential  is 

and  rejected  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  lesion  the  control  by  the  central  nervous  system  and 

being  very  small,  there  were  motor  disturb-  the  mind.    In  all  these  processes,  the  more 

ances  in  both  extremities.    I  consider  a  view  any    composite    movement  is  practiced,  the 

based  on  such  principles,  according  to  which  a  more  unconscious  is  the  act  of  the  nerroos 

^centrum,' recognized  as  *  motor  centrum,' can  system  directing  it,  until  at  last  the  latter 

only  have  connection  with  the  muscle  group  can  not  be  distinguished   from  spontaneous 

belonging  to  it,  and  with  nothing  else,  as  an  hy-  nervous  mechanisms  like  the  involuntary  re- 

pothesis  which  prevents  an  impartial  research,  flex  and  by-movements.    Practice  further  ei- 

...  I  have  proved  .  .  .  that  from  the  greater  hibits  its  influence  on  the  purely  sensory  ade 

part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (visible  from  above)  of  the  nervous  system,  training  the  musical 

of  the  rabbit  we  can  call  forth  movement  in  ear,  improving  the  local  sense  and  the  color 

both  fore  paws  by  electric  irritation,  and  that  sense  of  the  eye,  and  teaching  such  wonderfol 

these  movements  are   transmitted    by   flbres  arts  as  quick  reading  and  ^e  instantaneoas 

which    penetrate   from   the  cortex  into  the  taking  in  of  fleeting  phenomena.     As  it  io* 

white  substance  of  the  hemispheres."  duces  the  discontinuance  of  unused  muscles, it 

Physiology    op    Exeboise. — Professor  Du  also  teaches  us  to  neglect  unused  images;  and, 

Bois-Reymond  has  shown,  in  an  address  on  the  as  exercise  refines  the  senses,  neglect  stupefies 

'*  Physiology  of  Exercise,"  before  the  Institute  them. 

for  Military  Surgeons,  at  Berlin,  how  the  func-        Man  is  thus  adapted  to  self-improvement  bt 

tions  of  exercise  are  much  more  extensive  than  means  of  exercise.     *^It  makes  his  muscles 

has  been  popularly  supposed,  and  how  that  ex-  stronger  and  more  enduring ;  his  skin  becomes 

ercise  may  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  fortified  against  all  iiyury ;    through  exercbe 

natural  selection  as  a  factor  in  the  improve-  his  limbs  become  more  flexible,   his  glands 

ment  of  the  higher  animals  and  races.     Having  more  productive.     It  fits   his  central  nerve- 

described  the  generally  known  effects  of  exer-  system  for  the  most  complicated  fiinctions;  it 

else  in  facilitating  certain  movements,  harden-  sharpens  his  senses,  and  by  it  his  mind,  react- 
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itself,  is  able  to  augment  its  own  elas-  less ;  all  parts  of  the  body  are  bronght  into 

i  versatility."    We  may  ask,  then,  "  Is  play,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  child  were  trying 

one  of  the  means,  perhaps  the  princi-  to  turn  itself  inside  out ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 

by  which  the  collectivity  of  living  ex-  the  look  of  satisfaction  which  overspreads  the 

ecomes  a  self-improving  machine?  .  .  .  countenance  shows  that  the  operation  is  thor- 

ving  being  is  improved  by  exercise,  onghly  enjoyed.    This  natural  exercise  should 

this  also  explain  the  progress  of  the  be  encouraged,  and,  instead  of  being  kept,  as 

e  ? "     To  this  qnery  are  apparently  it  too  frequently  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the 

the  observed  facts  that  only  the  most  day,  tightly  held  in  its  nurse's  arms,  or  con- 

rganized  animals  are  amenable  to  ex-  fined   in  its  cot,  weighed  down  with  heavy 

id  that  even  these  animals  do  not  of  bed-clothes,  which  restrain  its  slightest  move- 

es  exercise  and  perfect  themselves,  but  ment,  the  child  should  for  some  time  each  day 

aly  when  man  takes  them  to  school,  be  allowed  to  roll  freely  on  a  mattress,  lightly 

>  it  is  replied  that  the  lower  animals  and  loosely  clad,  so  that  it  can  indulge  freely 

higher  animals  in  their  natural  state  and  unhampered  in  the  natural  and  instinc- 

eady  acquired,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  tive  exercise  of  its  limbs.     As  it  gets  older 

in  their  instincts,  all  the  faculties  they  the  de^re  for  exercise  seems,  if  possible,  to 

for  the  maintenance  of  their  species,  increase,   and  it  is  never  tired  of  creeping 

*e  is  no  room  under  those  conditions  about  and  making  premature  attempts  to  walk, 

ler  improvement  or  for  development  While  these  efforts  should  be  encouraged,  they 

iirections.     *^  Susceptibility  to  exercise  should  never  be  unduly  prolonged.     As  the 

ers  into  the  animal  world  when  the  child  grows  older,  and  becomes  firmer  on  its 

mce  of  the  individual  and  tlie  species  feet,  combined  movements  seem  to  become 

so  assured,  through  outer  and  inner  its  object,  and  these  also  may  profitably  be 

ances,  that  the  creature  does  not  need  encouraged.     But  artificial  provisions  for  ex- 

r  particular  one-sided  development."  ercise  are  best  dispensed  with  until  after  the 

ment  by  natural  selection  must  be  con-  sixth  or  seventh  year.    What  seems  of  most 

as  a  co-factor  with  improvement  by  importance,  and  what,  unfortunately,  is  most 

in  explaining  the  adaptability  of  or-  generally  overlooked,  is  the  necessity  of  secur- 

ture ;  and  if  we  do  not  concede  *^  that  ing  for  the  young  child  complete  freedom  of 

tive  quality  originated  otherwise  than  all  its  movements,  and  thus  permitting  it  to 

cally,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  engage  in  spontaneous  exercise  without  let  or 

for  existence  those  creatures  prevailed  hindrance. 

•y  the  exercise  of  their  natural  func-  Origin  and  DESTnrr  op  the  Fat-Cells. — 

sually  increased  their  fitness  for  those  Professor  Simon  F.  Gage,  of  Cornell  University, 

s,  or  did  this  more  than  others,  and  has  published  an  account  of  some  microscopic 

)  beings  so  favored  transmitted  this  investigations  he  has  made  to  ascertain  the 

ppy  gift  to  their  posterity  for  further  origin  and  destiny  of  the  fat-cell«.     His  obser- 

Thus  originated  an  animal  world  sus-  vations  were  made  upon  the  Necturus,  or  Me- 

of  exercise ;  thus  was  originated  nat-  nobranchus,   a    perennibranchiate   amphibian 

ction  itself,  in  the  exercise  of  an  im-  of  the  lakes  of  Western  New  York.    Micro- 

aXd ;  finally,  thus  became  the   whole  scopic  investigations  have  unmistakably  shown 

ko  the  individual,  a  self-improving  ma-  that  the  fat  of  the  body  does  not  exist  free. 

but  in  small,  circumscribed  masses,  composed 

fis^  DUBiNO  Infantile  Development,  of  protoplasmic  cells  simply  holding  fat  in 

ractical  question  whether  systematic  readiness  for  the  use  of  the  system.     Two 

should  be  employed  for  the  physical  theories  had  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  ori- 

uent  of  infants  and  young  children  has  gin  of  these  cells :  one,  held  by  Von  Wittig, 

quently  asked,  and  has  received  con-  Virchow,  and  others,  that  they  are  fixed  or 

i  attention,  with  some  attempts  to  de-  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  modified 

hods  for  the  purpose,  but  as  yet  with  into  fat-cells ;  the  other,  supported  by  Ranvier, 

satisfactory  results.     In   considering  Hoggan,  and  others,  that  they  are  developed 

I  of  exercise  that  might  be  employed  from  special  plasma  cells,  or  from  the  migra- 

young  children,  it  should  be  rem  em-  tory  corpuscles  become  quiescent  for  the  time, 

at  at  no  period  in  life  does  the  organ-  The  result  of  Professor  Gage^s  investigations 

bit  greater  developmental  activity  than  appears  to  establish  the  fact  that  branched 

he  first  years  of  existence.     Hence  it  connective- tissue  cells  become  fat-cells  by  be- 

ivisable  that  fatigue  should  be  allowed  ing  partly  or  wholly  gorged  with  fat ;  and  also 

583  the  vital  powers,  and  so  interfere  makes  it  plausible,  from  the  presence  of  fat  in 

3  processes  of  growth  and  nutrition,  the  small  unbranched  cells,  that  migratory  cor- 

same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  puscles  may  become  quiescent  and  assume  the 

isire  for  exercise  seems  to  be  inherent  duties  of  fat  reservoirs.    Thus  the  two  theories 

infant.    This  becomes  apparent  at  a  are  harmonized,  and  both  are  shown  partly  to 

'hen  a  healthy  young  child  is  stripped  include  the  truth.     The  destiny  or  purpose 

on  a  bed,  leaving  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  fat-cell  is  to  be  a  reservoir,  serving 

3red.  Its  movements  are  almost  cease-  to  hold  a  store  for  the  future  use  of  the  animal ; 
'OL.  xxn.— 44    A 
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and  it  appears  that,  whenever  the  fat  is  given  volume  of  artificial  gastric  joioe,  containing  .05 

up,  the  cells  regain  their  original  character,  and  per  cent  of  lijdroohloric  acid,  is  capable  of 

hecome,  in  the  one  case,  simply  branched  or  forming  from  a  given  quantity  of  starch  a  much 

pigment  cells,  and,  in  the  other  case,  special  or  larger  amount  of  sugar  than  the  same  qaaDtitr 

migratory  cells.     It  is  also  indicated  that  the  of  saliva  alone  can  do  nnder  a  like  degree  of 

cells,  except  when  too  fully  gorged  with  fat,  dilution ;  a  result  that  is  the  more  remarkable 

can  perform,  in  part  at  least,  their  proper  func-  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  same  per  cent 

tions.  of  acid  by  itself  greatly  retards  the  diasUtic 

The  Action   op    Anti-febrile  Drugs  on  action.    More  recent  experiments  by  Messrs. 
Bodily  Temperature. — Drs.  H.  C.  Wood  and  Clnttenden  and  Ely  go  to  show,  that  wLile 
E.  T.  Reichert  have  published  the  results  of.  particular  products  of  digestion  may  exercise  t 
fifty  experiments  which  they  have  made  to  de-  retarding  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  fer- 
termine  the  exact  nature  of  the  action  of  anti-  ment  which  has  generated  them,  by  clogging 
febrile  remedies.   The  bodily  temperature  is  the  it,  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case  when  the 
result  of  the  play  between  the  two  antagonistic  product  of  one  digestive  process  is  associated 
functions  of  the  production  and  the  dissipation  with  a  different  allied  ferment;  and  that  pep- 
of  heat,  and  the  point  to  be  ascertained  in  the  tones,  a  product  of  gastric  digestion,  exercise  t 
experiments  was  to  determine  to  which  of  decided  infinence  on  salivary  digestion,  stimultt- 
these  functions  the  remedies  tested  contrib-  ing  the  ferment  to  increased  action,  particularly 
nted.    In  seven  experiments  with  quinine  the  in  the  presence  of  acid,  which  of  itself  corn- 
production  and  dissipation  were  both  increased,  pletejy  prevents  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
and  in  all  but  one  of  them — in  which  both  sugar.    The  experiments  from  which  this  view 
effects  were  equal — the  increase  in  dissipation  was  deduced  were  first  made  with  peptoDesin 
was  much  more  decided  than  was  that  in  pro-  simple  aqueous  solution,  in  which  condition  it 
duction.     Id   two  of  three  experiments  with  appeared  that,  when  tliey  were  present  to  the 
cinchona  sulphate,   dissipation  was  more  in-  extent  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  they  caused  an 
creased  than  production.    The  same  was  the  increased    conversion   of   starch    into  sugar, 
case  in  two  trials  with  cinchonidia  sulphate,  amounting  on  an  average  to  4  per  cent.    The 
while  the  inverse  took  place  in  one  trial.    In  stimulating  action  of  the  peptones  was  clearlj 
fourteen  experiments  with  potash  salts  (ex-  not  due  to  the  inorganic  salts  contained  in  them, 
eluding  the  nitrites)  both  functions  were  stim-  lor  the  latter  were  shown  to  have,  by  them- 
ulated,  equally  in  two,  while  in  six  dissipation,  selves,  in  aqueous  solution,  a  retarding  infn- 
and  in  the  other  six  production,  was  more  ence.     When  the  peptones  were  tested  in  in 
stimulated.    The  differences  were  so  small  in  acid  solution  of  the  strength  of  .025  per  cent, 
all  the  cases  that  the  varying  results  may  be  their  presence  in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent 
attributed  to  accidental  and  uncontrollable  in-  was  found  to  exercise  a  very  remarkable  isf n- 
fiuences.    A  slight  increase  in  the  production  ence  on  the  diastatio  action  of  the  saliva,  tod 
of  heat  was  observed  in  two  experiments  with  to  increase  the  conversion  of  starch  by  7  per 
potassium  nitrite,  to  which,  however,  the  an-  cent.    Increasing  tbe  amount  of  peptones  to  2 
thors  do  not  attach  much  importance,  on  ac-  per  cent  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  u 
count  of  the  transient  nature  of  the  effect,  modifying  the  result ;  and,  in  acid  solutions  of 
With  caffeine,  the  increase  of  production  ap-  increased  strength,  the  peptones  appeared  to 
peared  to  be  slightly  greater  than  that  of  dis-  exercise  but  slight,  if  any,  influence.    The  qoes- 
sipation.    With  alcohol,  the  average  increase  tion   was  next  examined,  how  far  inorgaoic 
in  five  experiments  was  the  same  in  both  iiinc-  salts  could  infiuence  the  action  of  the  fermeDt 
tions,  a  result  in  close  accord  with  that  which  in  an  acid  solution  of  .025  per  cent.    Sodium 
Dr.  Bevan  Lewis  has  obtained  with  a  different  chloride  and  phosphate,  when  present  to  tbe 
instrument.    The  authors  do  not  assume  that  extent  of  .012  per  cent,  were  found  to  exercise 
anything  is  proved  by  their  experiments  ex-  but  a  very  slight  influence,  while  calcium  pho»- 
cept  that  *'at  present  we  have  no  sufiicient  phate  decidely  increased  the  diastatic  action-* 
evidence  as  to  whether  it  is  heat  production  or  result  which  may  help  explain  the  value  of  tbe 
heat  dissipation  that  is  primarily  affected  by  calcium  phosphate  invariably  present  in  wbett 
the  cinchona  alkaloids,  aJcohol,  or  the  potash  and  other  grains.    Experimenta  with  alkaline 
salts ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  reason  until  tbe  solutions  showed  that  the  presence  of  tbe  pep- 
next  step  is  taken  by  solid  experimental  re-  tones  also  favors  the  digestive  process  when 
search  is  to  abandon  firm  ground  for  the  cloud-  they  are  in  question,  while  inorganic  salts  pUy. 
land  of  speculation.^'  as  in  the  ouier  instances,  but  an  unimportiot 

Influence  of  Acid  on  Salivary  Digestion,  part  in  it. 

— The  investigation  of  the  influence  of  peptone  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Chittenden  and 

and  of  certain  acids  and  salts  on  the  digestive  Griswold  in  1881  have  appeared  to  show  that 

action  of  saliva  has  been  continued  by  Messrs.  the  diastatic  action  of  saliva  was  increased  by 

Chittenden  and  Ely,  of  the  ShefBeld  Scientific  the  presence  of  very  minute  quantities  (.006  per 

School,  and  Messrs.  Langley  and  Eves,  of  Cam-  cent)  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  that  an  increase 

bridge,  England.   Messrs.  Chittenden  and  Gris-  of  the  percentage  of  the  acid  was  accompanied 

wold  had  found  in  previous  experiments  that  by  a  diminution  of  the  action,  till  it  stopped, 

human  mixed  saliva  in  the  presence  of  an  equal  when  the  amount  of  acid  reached  .025  percent 
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»iiclasion  has  been  reviewed  by  Messrs.  and  at  last  become  very  weak.     Outward  ex- 

f  and  Eves,  of  Cambridge,  who  suggest  citations  determine  the  same  modifications  dur- 

»  mention  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  ing  sleep  as  in  the  waking  state,  without  wak- 

nents  of  the  saliva  having  been  neu-  ing  the  sleeper.    A  deep  inspiration  always 

L  before  the  addition  of  the  acid ;  hence  produces  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the 

ce  of  the  acid  may  have  been  simply  to  brain,  in  consequence  probably  of  au  increased 

an  alkaline  saliva  neutral — a  condition  flow  of  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  thoracic 

is  found  to  make  the  action  of  the  fer-  cavity ;  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  brain, 

tronger.    Their  own  experiments  show  when  it  takes  place,  i$>,  on  the  'contrary,  due 

e  action  of  neutralized  saliva  is  dimin-  to  a  more  abundant  flow  into  it  of  arterial 

y  the  presence  of  .005  per  cent  of  hydro-  blood. 

acid.  Regarding  it  as  an  open  question  Influenoe  of  the  Blood-Constituents  on 
jr  ptyalin  acts  best  in  a  neutral,  a  faintly  the  CoNTBAcrioK  of  the  Ventricle.  —  Dr. 
r  a  faintly  alkaline  medium,  but  certain  Sidney  Ringer,  of  University  College,  London, 
distinctly  acid  or  a  distinctly  alkaline  has  described  a  series  of  experiments  made  to 
a  retards  its  action,  they  suggest  that  ascertain  the  influence  which  each  constituent 
es  in  which  the  addition  of  mmute  quan-  of  the  blood  exercises  on  the  contraction  of  the 
if  acid  have  appeared  to  have  had  the  ventricle.  He  employed,  as  his  principal  fluids, 
iting  effect  observed  may  be  accounted  a  ^^  saline  solution,^*  or  the  ordinary  .75  per 
supposing  that  the  acid  combined  with  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  ^^  blood 
iteids  present,  rather  than  that  any  free  mixture,^*  made  from  dried  bullock^s  blood  dis- 
tually  existed  in  the  fluid.  From  further  solved  in  water  to  represent  normal  blood,  and 
nents  in  the  action  of  various  agents  on  diluted  with  five  parts  of  saline  solution.  When 
,  tliey  find  that  when  saliva  is  neutral-  the  circulating  fluid  consists  only  of  ^  saline  so- 
ld then  diluted,  to  prevent  any  consider-  lution,''  the  ventricular  beats  undergo  a  series 
irt  of  the  acid  being  taken  up  by  the  of  remarkable  changes.  The  contraction  at 
s,  .005  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  pro-  first  becomes  more  complete  .if  the  ventricle 
a  very  destructive  effect;  that  sodium  empties  itself  imperfectly.  The  trace  repre- 
ate  has  a  very  slight  destructive  but  a  senting  the  beatings  soon  becomes  broader 
'ul  retarding  action ;  and  that  neutralized  and  its  summit  rounder,  while  there  is  a  slight 
M>nverts  starch  into  sugar  more  quickly  diastolic  contraction  (persistent  spasm).  Next, 
presence  of  neutral  peptone  than  in  the  the  period  of  relaxation  becomes  greatly  pro- 
^  of  acid,  .002  per  cent  and  upward.  longed,  and  the  whole  trace  is  permanently 

CiBOiTLATioN  IN  THE  Bbain. — Siguor  raised  higher  above  the  base  line.  During 
who  for  several  years  past  has  been  en-  these  changes  affecting  the  expansion  of  the 
on  the  study  of  the  circulation  in  the  ventricle  the  contraction  is  very  little  altered, 
las  lately  published  an  account  of  his  ob-  or  is  rather  accelerated.  Next,  the  prolonga- 
ons  which  have  yielded  some  very  inter-  tion  of  the  ventricular  dilatation  grows  less^ 
results.  He  had  the  rare  good  fortune  while  the  trace  rises  still  higher  above  the  base 
t  with  three  patients  who  had  holes  in  line.  In  a  series  of  contractions  excited  after 
kulls,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  examine  a  stand-still  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  seconds,  the 
cephalic  movements  dependent  on  the  first  contraction  dilates  more  rapidly  than  the 
a  in  the  circulation  within  the  organ,  subsequent  ones.  The  changes  in  the  trace  in- 
rt  of  the  body  exhibits  a  pulsation  as  crease,  the  amplitude  and  duration  of  each 
in  form  as  that  in  the  brain.  Signer  contraction  grow  less,  and  the  dilatation  often 
describes  it  as  tricuspid ;  that  is,  it  con-  becomes  less  prolonged.  At  the  same  time  the 
f  a  strong  beat  preceded  and  followed  ventricle  undergoes  another  curious  change, 
er  beats.  It  gathers  strength  when  the  After  the  contractions  have  become  weakened, 
s  at  work  corresponding  with  the  more  the  duration  of  the  contraction  and  the  slow- 
low  of  blood  to  the  organ.    The  increase  ness  of  dilatation  are  influenced  by  the  strength 

volume  of  the  brain  does  not  depend  and  duration  of  the  stimulus.    Also,  if  the 

iny  change  in  the  respiratory  rhythm ;  faradaic  excitations  be  continued  till  the  trace 

we  take  the  pulse  of  the  forearm  simul-  has  nearly  completed  its  rise,  the  contraction 

sly  with  that  of  the  brain,  we  cannot  is  much  prolonged.    The  effect  of  an  increase 

re  that  the  cerebral  labor  exerts  any  in-  in  the  strength  or  duration  and  number  of 

)  on  the  foreann,  although  the  pulsation  stimuli  does  not  occur  in  a  heart  fed  with 

brain  may  be  considerably  modified,  blood,  nor,  in  the  early  stages,  with  saline, 

notions  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  When  the  dilatation  is  greatly  prolonged,  in 

tion  ofthebrainto  that  of  cerebral  labor,  many  cases  it  is  completed  at  the  base  while 

also  ob.^erved  and  registered  graphically  the  rest  of  the  ventricle  remains  quite  con- 

iriations  of  the  cerebral  pulse  during  tracted,  and  then  it  extends  gradually  to  the 

Generally  the  pulses  of  the  wrist  and  apex.  Sometimes,  before  the  dilatation  has 
brain  vary  oppositely.  At  the  moment  spread  far  down  the  ventricle,  the  dilated  por- 
ting, the  pulse  at  the  wrist  diminishes,  tion  contracts  again,  and  there  ensues  a  partial 
;hat  of  the  brain  increases.  The  cerebral  fusion  of  the  excursions  in  the  trace ;  in  fact, 
ons  diminish  as  the  sleep  grows  deeper,  we  get  an  imperfect  tetanus,  the  fusion  being 
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due  not  to  increased  frequency  of  the  con-  and  dilatation.     All  of  its  effects  are  obvi&t^ 

tractions,   but  to  their  great  prolongation,  a  by  a  physiological  quantity  of  potassium  chlo- 

second  contraction  beginniug  before  its  prede-  ride, 
cessor  is  finished.  A  mixture  containing  a  hundred  parts  of 

Blood  and  the  white  of  egf;  in  email  quantities  saline  solution,  five  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  fire 

obviate  the  changes  whicu  occur  with  saline  of  calcium  chloride  solution,  and  one  of  potas- 

solution ;  so  also  does  potassium  chloride,  in  siura  chloride,  makes  a  circolating  lluid  with 

much  smaller  quantities  thau  exist  in  serum,  which  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat  perfectlj. 

Phosi)hate  of  potash  in  smaller  proportions  The  heart's  contractility,  however,  can  not  be 

than  exist  in  the  blood  counteracts  the  pro-  sustained  by  any  combination  of  these  solntioDs 

longed  relaxation  which  the  solution  occasions;  without  the  calcium  salt ;  but  the  addition  of 

and  in  general,  from  the  tenor  of  Dr.  Ringer's  a  hme  salt  to  any  of  the  combinations  will 

experiments  with  other  compounds  of  that  sustain  contractility,  and  will  restore  it  aft^ 

metal,  probably  any  potassium  salt  contributes  it  has  ceased.     It  is  therefore  concluded  thatt 

to  such  an  effect.    This  is  not  the  case  with  lime  salt  is  nece^^sary  for  the  maintenance  of 

phosphate  of  soda,  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  muscular  contractility.  Yet,  while  calcium  salts 

the  effect  with  potassium  phosphate  is  due  to  are  necessary  for  the  proper  contraction  of  the 

the  potassium,  and  not  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  heart,  if  they  are  not  antagonized  by  potaffiaum 

Serum  albumen,  free  from  potassium  salts,  has  salts  the  beats  would  become  so  broad  and  the 

no  effect  upon  the  dilatation  produced  by  the  diastolic  dilatation  so  prolonged  that  mncbfii- 

saline  solution.  sion  of  the  beats  would  occur,  and  the  Teo- 

Distilled  water,  when  introduced  to  the  ven-  tricle  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanos. 

tricle,  throws  it  into  complete  and  permanent  Since  the  ventricle  will  continue  to  beat  per- 

systole,  affecting  the  cardiac  as  it  does  the  fectly  for  hours  without  any  sodium  bicarboD- 

skeletal  muscles,   and  inducing  water  rigor,  ate,  it  is  eVident  that  the  normal  trace  is  the 

This  effect  is  renewed  by  adding  sodium  chlo-  result  of  the  antagonizing  action  of  calciom 

ride  to  the  water,  while  white  of  egg  dissolved  and  potassium  salts. 

in  water  affects  the  ventricle  just  as  the  water  Principal  Physiological  Pubucatioss  act 
does.  Blood,  however,  is  more  efficient  in  Memoibs  of  the  Year. — The  literary  work  of 
restoring  the  contractions  than  simple  saline  the  year  in  physiology  includes  a  third  editii'D 
solution ;  but  if  the  rigor,  which  is  in  the  be-  of  Professor  Mapother's  work,  revised  bj  Dr. 
ginning  a  condition  closely  similar  to  rigor  Knott;  a  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Dalton^s  work 
mortis^  is  continued  too  long,  it  becomes  a  true  in  a  form  which,  while  it  is  less  voluininoos 
rigor  mortiSj  when  the  ventricle  turns  white  than  the  previous  editions,  is  none  tlte  less 
and  opaque,  and  neither  sodium  chloride  nor  clear  and  precise ;  and  a  second  edition  of  Har- 
blood  mixture  will  cause  a  resumption  of  con-  ris  &  Power's  "  Manual  for  the  Physiolopcal 
tractility.  Phosphate  of  soda  removes  water  Laboratory."  In  periodicals  have  appeared  re- 
rigor,  chloride  of  potassiunp  does  not,  either  in  searches  on  "Chlorophyll,"  by  Pringsheim  and 
physiological  or  toxic  doses.  Lankester;  articles  on  the  "  Lymphatic  Sys- 

The  saline  solutions  used  in  the  preceding  tem,"  by  Klein,  and  on  "  Saprolegnia  in  rela- 

experiments  were  made  with  the  ordinary  wu-  tion  to  the  Salmon  Disease,"  by  Walpcleand 

ter  of  the   New  River  Water  Company,  and  Huxley ;    and   "  Notes  on  Echinoderm  Mor- 

their  effects  were   probably  promoted  by  the  phology,"  by  Herbert  Carpenter,  in  the  *'  Qaar* 

impurities  in  that  water.    When  distilled  water  terly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science";  adis- 

was  used  for  the  solution  the  effects  were  dif-  cussion  of  "  The  Segmental  Value  of  tlie  Cra- 

ferent.     An  addition  of  one  part  of  a  1  per  nial  Nerves,"  by  Dr.  Milnes  Marshall,  and  a 

eent  solution  of  potassium  chloride  solution  to  description  of  the  **  Cerebral  Sinuses  and  their 

one  hundred  parts  of  circulating  saline  formed  Variations,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Knott,  in  the^Joor- 

an  excellent  artificial  circulating  fluid  for  the  nal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  "  ;  and  papers 

heart.     Calcium  and  calcium  compounds,  even  by  Martin    and    Sedgwick   on    "  The   Mean 

in  minute  doses,   produced  the  formerly  de-  Pressure  and  the  Characters  of  the  Pulse  Ware 

scribed  changes  in  the  ventricular  beat,  and  in  the  Coronal  Arteries  of  the  Heart,"  and  b; 

their  action  seems  to  be  favored  by  cold.    Add-  C.  S.  Roy  on  **  Rhythmical  Contractions  of  the 

ed  to  the  saline  solution,  with  potassium  chlo-  Spleen  Independent  of  Cardiac  Movementa,' 

ride,  they  make  a  good  artificial  circulating  in  the  "  Journal  of  Physiology." 
liquid.      As  this  composition  is   neutral,  the        In  Continental  literature,  Georges  HaTcra's 

conclusion  is  drawn  that  alkalinity  of  the  circu-  "  Lemons  sur  les  Modifications  du  Sang"gi^e 

lating  fluid  is  not  necessary  for  contractility,  the   results  of  careful  investigations  of  the 

The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  is,  however,  changes  presented  by  the  blood  under  the  in- 

no  doubt  necessary,  indirectly,  to  contractil-  fluence  of  various  remedies  and  therapeutic 

ity,  for  muscular  contractions  develop  acidity,  agents.     Malassez  has  specially  discussed  th« 

which  would  give  an  acid  reaction  to  a  neutral  development  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  me- 

fluid,  while  the  heart  can  not  contract  when  duUa  of  the  bones,  and  Marjct  the  spontane- 

supplied  with  a  circulating  fluid  of  that  char-  ous  changes  undergone  by  the  colored  corpM- 

acter.     Sodium    bicarbonate  added  to  saline  cles  preserved  in  plasma  without  access  of  air- 

solution  prolongs  slightly  better  contraction  Alexander  Schmidt  has  given  in  BrowD-S4« 
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|iiard*8  "  Archives  "  a  summary  of  researches  een,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Gould,  and  three 

)n  the  physiological  and  pathological  action  of  years  afterward  began  its  practice  with  his 

;he  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  con-  brother  Robert  in  Rutland,  Vt.     He  snbse- 

;innes  to  maintain  that  the  white  corpuscles  quently  removed  to  Pittsfield,  and  finally  lo- 

;ontain  a  ferment  which  plays  an  important  cated  in  Vergennes  in  1832,  where  he  murried, 

>art  in  the  act  of  coagulation.     Investigations  in  1838,  a  daughter  of  General  Viley  Law- 

>f   the  bodies  called  hsamatoblasts  and  the  rence,  of  that  place.     In  1841  he  was  repre- 

j'anspnrent    corpuscles    have   been   made  by  sentative  of  his  town  in  the  State  Legislature, 

[]iidet,  Bizzozero,  Hart,  and  others ;  and  Biz-  and  was  State  Senator  from  Addison  County 

sozero  has  suggested  an  instrument  for  the  in  1855-^57.     He  was  elected  Fourth  Associate 

>ptical  estimation  of  the  quality  of  blood.    Ob-  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in 

lenrations  made  by  Yignol,  in  Ranvier^s  labor-  1857,  and  was  advanced  to  the  chief  justice- 

itory,  indicate  that  in  the  lower  vertebrates  ship  in  1865,  which  position  he  held  until  his 

.he  heart  possesses  a  local  motor  and  a  local  death.    Judge  Pierpont^s  health  had  been  fail- 

nhibitory  center.    Duclaux  has  written  a  work  ing  for  a  year  or  so,  his  death  being  the  result 

>n  ferments  and  their  relation  to  disease.    MM.  of  a  general  breaking  down  of  the  system,  rath- 

Oastre  and  Morat  have  considered  the  subject  er  than  to  any  special  disease.    Judge  Pierpont 

)f  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  under  the  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  some  years 

nfluence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  conclude  since,  shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chicago. 

;hat  it  is,  in  most  instances,  of  a  reflex  char-  The  other  son,  Henry,  married  the  adopted 

icter.      Dubar  and   Remy  have  studied  the  daughter  of  Hon.  David  Davis,  of  Hlinois,  and 

phenomena  of  absorption  by  the  peritoneum ;  lives  in  the  same  city,  as  does  also  one  of  the 

Langley  has  worked  out,  with  much  success,  daughters  of  the  deceased.    The  other  daughter 

the  histology  of  the  mammalian  gastric  gland,  and  widow  of  Judge  Pierpont  reside  in  Yer- 

snd  the  relation  of  pepsin  to  the  granules  of  gennes. 

the  chief  cells.  Honigsberg  has  compared  the  POLITICAL  ASSESSMENTS.  This  was 
digestibility  of  meat,  in  various  conditions,  in  the  subject  of  an  unusual  amount  of  public 
artificial  gastric  juice,  with  conclusions  deci-  discussion  during  the  year,  caused  chiefly  by 
dedly  in  favor  of  the  superior  digestibility  of  the  action  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Toast  meat.  Vella  has,  by  means  of  intestinal  Committee  in  calling  upon  officers,  clerks,  and 
^tala  and  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilo-  others,  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
carpine,  provoked  the  secretion  of  intestinal  ment,  to  contribute  two  per  cent  of  their  sala- 
jaice,  with  which  he  has  emulsified  fats,  con-  ries  for  election  purposes.  Representative  Jay 
Terted  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar,  and  di-  A.  Hubbell,  of  Michigan,  was  the  chairman  of 
irested  proteids,  and  established  an  important  this  committee,  and  D.  B.  Henderson  secre- 
difference  in  its  action  on  muscle  from  that  of  tary.  The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of 
gastric  juice.  Goultz  has  made  some  interest-  Senators  Allison,  Hale,  and  Aldrich,  and  Rop- 
ing researches  into  the  effects  of  serious  inju-  resentatives  Robeson,  Hiscock,  McKinley,  Da- 
ri^  upon  the  vertex  convolutions,  and  on  the  vis,  of  Illinois,  Fisher,  Page,  Calkins,  Ryan, 
occipital  lobes  of  the  brains  of  dogs.  Mer-  Hubbs,  Van  Horn,  and  Houk.  In  May  the 
acbewski  has  investigated  the  functions  of  the  committee  began  sending  Government  em- 
olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  ploy6s  a  circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
he  believes  to  stand  in  close  relations  with  the  copy  (see  Conobess,  United  States,  page  151) : 
functions  of  the  cerebellum.  Hippolyte  Mar-  Hxadouabtbu  Republicaw  CowoBBssroii al  Committke, 
tin  has  drawn  interesting  conclusions  from  the  No.  6»  Thiktbbnth  Stmet,  Nobthwest, 

investigation  of  the  structure  of  muscular  tis-  ^  «.  f  ii      .v,  ^^''^^^f'^'  ^'i  ^""^  ^^  ^^^' 

•««     -piu        1.       J4.        "jxi-j       X'  (Here  follow  the  names  of  the  chairman,  secretary, 

Koe.    Eulenberg  has  determmed  the  duration  and  Executive  Committee.) 

of  the  latent  period  of  the  "tendon  reflex"  Sib:  'j^hie  committee  is  onjanized  for  the  protection 

111  the  healthy  adult  to  be,  with  but  little  vari-  of  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party  in  each  of  the 

ation,  A  of  a  second.     He  regards  it  as  some-  congressional  districts  of  the  Union.    In  order  that  it 

thint*  ■>./>i.A  ♦!»««  o  mt^r.a.  ./>4ii*  «xi^ a«^^.v»^«  ^^V  prcDare,  pnnt,  and  circulate  smtable  documents, 

thmg  more  than  a  mere  reflex  phenomenon,  yi^stiating  tke  issies  which  distinguish  the  Repub^ 

and  endeavors  to  prove  that  it  is  of  a  complex  Ucan  party  from  any  other,  and  may  meet  all  proper 

Qatare,   while   Dr.  Watterville  is  disposed  to  expenses  incident  to  the  campaign,  the  committee  reel 

i^ard  it  as  a  direct  contraction.     M.  Richet  authorized  to  apply  to  all  citizens  whose  principles  or 

has  published  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  interests  are  involved  in  the  struggle.    Under  the  cir- 

T^K»Xo^«,r  rv#  4.1,^  «,«««i^«\.^j  «^-  ^     •        V  u  cumstances  m  which  the  committee  finds  Itself  placed, 

phyaology  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  in  which  the  committee  believes  that  you  will  esteem  it  both  a 

the  chief  facts  now  known  m  regard  to  the  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  make  to  its  fund  a  contri- 

iniportant  lesions  of  these  organs  are  clearly  outiou,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  less  than  $ — . 

^ven  ^he  committee  is  authorized  to  state  that  such  volun- 

PIERPONT  Hon.  John,  Cluef-Justice  of  ?i2  oTtKlSd^sStr^^TMSte'Sr [.; 
Uie  hupreme  Court  of  Vermont,  died  at  his  any  official  quarter.  The  labors  of  the  committee  will 
home  at  Vergennes,  in  that  State,  on  the  6th  affect  the  result  of  the  presidential  election  in  1884,  as 
of  January.  He  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  ^eH  ^  the  coni^ressional  struggle,  and  it  may  there- 
September  10, 1806,  and  was  descended  from  the  ^^'^  reasonably  hope  to  have  the  sympathy  and  asHist- 

i>:^ ^_   ^.      '    J  17  J ^.,1 ^M       1      •  1  i."  ance  of  all  who  look  with  dread  upon  the  possibihtv 

Pierreponts  and  Ed  wardses  of  colonial  times,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Democrat\c  party  tb  the  con- 

ue  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  age  of  eight-  trol  of  the  Government. 
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Please  make  prompt  and  favorable  response  to  this 
letter  by  bank-check,  draft,  or  postal  oixier,  payable 
to  the  order  of  Jay  A.  Hubbell,  acting  treasurer,  post- 
oflSce  box  689.  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  order  oi  the  committee : 

D.  B.  Henderson,  Secretary. 

This  action  of  the  Congressional  Comraittee 
led  the  New  York  Civil-Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation to  send  to  Government  employes  a  com- 
manication,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

CrviL-SERyiCK  Rkform  Absogiatiox, 
No.  4  Pink  Stbebt,  New  York,  June  17, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  We  midcrstond  that  a  circular  has  re- 
cently been  sent  to  you  from  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee,  asking  ibr  contributions  to- 
ward defraying  the  expenses  of  that  committee  at  the 
coming  election. 

We  desire  to  inform  you  that  in  the  opinion  of  coun- 
sel, as  the  mem  here  of  the  committee  are  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government,  you,  as  an  office- 
holder, are  liable,  under  section  6  of  chapter  289  of 
the  United  States  Statutes,  1876  (supplement  to  the 
Bevised  Statutes,  page  245),  to  punishment  by  fine, 
or  removal  from  office,  or  both,  in  case  vou  subscribe, 
as  desired.  The  National  Civil-Service  Reform  League 
proposes  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  other  prosecuting  officers  of 
the  United  States,  and  until  tneir  dccL^lon  is  given 
we  should  advise  you  prudently  to  refrain  from  com- 
plving  with  the  request  of  the  committed.  Respect- 
fully, George  William  Curtis,  President. 

LvBRETT  P.  Wheeler, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

William  Potts,  Secretary  for  the  New  York  Civil- 
Service  Reform  Association. 

The  question  whether  a  member  of  Congress 
incurred  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  1870  by 
soliciting  or  receiving  money  for  political  pur- 
poses from  Government  employes,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Attorney-General  Brewster,  who 
gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  neither  a 
Senator  nor  a  Representative  was  an  "officer" 
within  the  meaning  of  that  statute.  In  August 
a  second  circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  was  sent  by  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee to  those  persons  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice who  had  not  responded  to  the  first : 

"Wabhtnotow,  D.  C,  Auqust  IB,  18«2. 

Sir  :  Your  ftdlurc  to  respond  to  the  circular  of  Mav 
15, 1882,  sent  to  vou  by  this  committee,  is  noted  with 
surprise.  It  is  hoped  that  the  only  reason  for  such 
failure  is  that  the  matter  escaped  your  attention,  ow- 
ina;  to  the  press  of  otlier  cares. 

Great  political  battles  can  not  be  won  in  this  way. 
This  committee  can  not  hope  to  succeed  in  the  penii- 
ing  struirffle,  if  those  most  directly  benefited  by  success 
are  unwilling  or  neglect  to  aid  in  a  substantial  manner. 

We  are  on  the  skirmish-line  of  1884,  with  a  conflict 
before  us,  this  fall,  of  great  moment  to  the  republic, 
and  you  must  know  that  a  repulse  now  is  full  of  dan- 
ger to  the  next  presidential  campaign. 

Unless  you  think  that  our  (n'and  old  party  ought 
not  to  succeed,  help  it  now  in  its  struggle  to  build  up 
a  new  South,  in  which  there  shall  be,  as  in  the  North, 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  and  to  maintain  such 
hold  in  the  North  as  shall  insure  good  government  to 
the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  return  mail  you  will  send  a  vol- 
untary contribution,  equal  to  t«'o  per  cent  of  your 
annual  compensation,  as  a  substantial  proof  of  your 
earnest  desire  for  the  success  of  the  Republican  party 
this  fall,  transmitting  by  draft  or  postal  money-order, 
payable  to  the  order  of  Jay  A.  Hubbell,  acting  treas- 
urer, post-office  look-box  689,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

By  order  of  the  committee : 

D.  HEia)ERsoN,  Secretary. 


The  levying  of  these  political  assessments  or 
contributions  was  generally  condemned  by  the 
press  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  independent 
newspapers. 

Meanwhile  a  cape  had  been  begun  against 
General  Newton  Martin  Curtis,  which  resulted 
in  a  decision  by  the  Unit^  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionalitr 
of  the  act  of  1876.  General  Curtis  was  a  Fed- 
eral oflBcer  in  New  York  city,  appointed  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  He  was  also  Treas- 
urer of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, and  in  that  capacity  was  charged  with 
receiving  money  from  Government  emplojfe 
who  had  been  asked  to  contribute  for  political 
purposes  by  that  committee.  At  the  instance 
of  the  New  York  Civil-Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, General  Curtis  was  indicted  under  the 
act  of  1876,  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  found  guilty  on  two  counts  of 
the  indictment,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$500  on  each,  or  $1,000  in  all.  His  connsel 
contended  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass 
the  act  under  which  he  was  indicted,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  Circuit  Court  affirmed  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  law,  and  the  case  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpui 

The  act  of  1876  is  as  follows : 

That  all  executive  officers  or  employes  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  not  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate^  are  prohibited  from 
requesting,  giving  to,  or  receiving  irom  any  c^r 
officer  or  employe  of  the  Government,  any  monej  or 
property,  or  otner  thing  of  value,  for  political  pQ^ 
poses: 

And  any  such  officer  or  employ^  who  shall  offend 
against  the  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  at  once 
dischaived  from  the  service  of  the  United  States : 

And  ne  shall  also  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fineu  in  i 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

On  December  18,  1882,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  holding  the  act  conftitn- 
tional.  In  the  opinion,  written  by  ChiefJos- 
tice  Waite,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  above  act 
rests  on  the  same  principle  as  that  originallj 
passed  in  1789,  making  it  unlawful  for  certain 
oflBcers  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  engage 
in  trade  or  commerce,  to  own  a  vessel,  to  boy 
public  lands  or  other  public  property,  or  to  be 
concerned  in  the  purchase  or  disposal  of  the 
public  securities  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  passed  in  1812,  which  makes 
it  unlawful  for  a  judge  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  ;  and  that  passed  in  1868, 
which  prohibits  every  oflBcer  of  tlie  Unite<l 
States  from  acting  as  an  agent  or  attorney  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States;  and  that  passed  in  1868,  prohibiting 
members  of  Congress  from  practicing  in  the 
Court  of  Claims;  and  that  passed  in  1867, re- 
quiring the  dismissal  of  any  officer  or  cmDloy^ 
of  the  Government  who  requests  any  working- 
man  in  a  navy-yard  to  contribnte  or  pay  any 
money  for  political  purposes ;  and  that  passed 
in  1868,  prohibiting  members  of  Congress  from 
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terested  in  contraots  with  the  United 
ind  that  passed  in  1870,  which  provides 
officer,  clerk,  or  eroploy^  in  the  Gov- 
service  shaU  solicit  contributions  from 
Beers,  clerks,  or  employes  for  a  gift  to 
a  superior  official  position,  and  that 
irs  or  clerical  superiors  shall  receive 
m  their  subordinates.  After  remark- 
many  other  acts  of  a  kindred  charac- 
it  be  referred  to,  Chief-Justice  Waite 


dent  purpose  of  Congress  in  all  this  cIasb  of 
U  hurt  been  to  promote  officioncy  and  inte^ 
d  dbcharf^  of  official  duties  and  to  maintain 
scipline  in  the  public  service.  Clearly  such 
is  within  the  just  scope  of  legislative  power, 
not  easy  to  see  why  the  act  now  under  oon- 
i  does  not  come  fairly  within  the  legitimate 
such  an  end.  It  is  true^  as  is  claimed  by  the 
>r  the  petitioner,  political  assessments  upon 
Icrs  are  not  prohibited.  The  manasors  of 
»unpaigns  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
}U:il  as  free  now  t«)  call  on  those  in  office  for 
bo  used  for  political  purposes  as  ever  they 
those  in  office  can  contribute  as  liberallv  as 
<«,  provided  their  payments  are  not  made  to 
e  prohibited  officers  or  employes.  What  we 
onsidciini?  is  not  whether  Confess  has  mne 
it  may,  but  whether  that  which  has  been 
ithin  tne  constitutional  limits  upon  its  Icgis- 
sretion. 

ig  of  independence  under  the  law  conduces 
1  public  service,  and  nothina:  tends  more  to 
'  tiiis  feelinff  than  a  dread  of  dismissal.  If 
ions  from  mo^  in  public  employment  may 
ed  by  others  in  official  authority,  it  is  easy 
t  what  bes^ins  as  a  request  may  end  as  a  do- 
d  that  a  failure  to  meet  the  demand  may  be 
Y  those  having  the  power  of  removal  as  a 
some  suppo^d  duty  growing  out  of  the 
relations  of  the  parties.  Contributions  se- 
der such  circumstances  will  quite  as  likely 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  personal 
i«  of  a  superior  as  to  promote  the  political 
the  contributor — to  avoid  a  discharge  from 
ot  to  exercise  a  political  privilege.  ^  The  law 
ites  no  restrictions  upon  either  giving  or  re- 
xcept  BO  far  OS  may  be  necessary  to  protect, 
egree,  those  in  the  public  service  against  cx- 
jTOugh  fear  of  personal  loss.  ... 
t  were  no  other  reasons  for  legislation  of  this 
than  such  as  relate  to  the  protection  of  those 
blic  service  a^nst  ui^'ust  exactions,  its  con- 
lity  would,  m  our  opinion,  be  clear;  but 
otners  to  our  minds  equally  good.  If  persons 
employ  may  be  called  on  oy  those  in  au- 
contribute  from  their  personal  income  to  the 
of  political  campaigns,  and  a  refusal  may 
•utting  good  men  out  of  the  service,  liberal 
may  be  made  the  ground  for  keeping  poor 
So.  too,  if  a  part  of  the  compensation  re- 
•  public  services  must  be  contributed  for  po- 
rposes,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  increase  of 
^lon  may  be  required  to  provide  the  means 
the  contribution,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
ent  itself  may  be  made  to  furnish  indirectly 
y  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  keeping  the  po- 
rty  in  power  that  happens  to  nave  for  the 
ig  the  control  of  the  public  patronage.  Fo- 
rties must  almost  neces.'^arily  exist  under  a 
n  form  of  government,  and,  when  public  em- 
depends  to  any  considerable  extent  on  party 
hose  in  office  will  naturally  bo  desirous  of 
the  party  to  which  they  iJelong  in  power, 
te  we  are  now  considering  does  not  interfere 
The  apparent  end  of  CongreHs  will  be  ac- 
id if  it  prevents  those  in  power  from  requir- 


ing help  for  such  purposes  as  a  condition  to  continued 
employment. 

Justice  Bradley  dissented  from  the  opinion 
of  the  court 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, President  Arthur  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject of  political  assessments  in  the  following 
language : 

I  declare  my  approval  of  such  le^latlon  as  may  be 
found  necessary  tor  supplementing  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  m  relation  to  politiod  assessments. 

In  July  last  I  authorized  a  public  announcement 
that  employ^  of  the  Government  should  regard 
themselves  as  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  pleasure  in 
making  or  reAioing  to  make  political  contributions, 
and  that  their  action  in  that  regard  would  in  no  man- 
ner affect  their  official  status. 

In  this  announcement  I  acted  upon  the  view  which 
I  hod  always  maintained  and  still  maintain,  that  a 
public  officer  should  be  as  ab.solutely  free  as  any  other 
citizen  to  give  or  to  withhold  a  contribution  for  the 
ud  of  the  poUtical  partv  of  his  choice.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  urced,  and  aoubtless  not  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  that  by  solicitation  of  official  superiors 
and  by  other  modes  such  contributions  have  at  times 
been  obtained  from  persons  whose  only  motive  for 
f^ving  has  been  the  fear  of  what  might  t>efall  them  if 
they  refused.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  con- 
tributions are  not  voluntary,  and  in  mv  judgment 
their  collection  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  A  bill 
which  will  effectually  suppress  them  will  receive  my 
cordial  approval. 

Early  in  January,  1888,  the  President  signed 
the  Civil-Service  Reform  bill,  which  contains 
the  following  provisions  relating  to  political 
assessments : 

Sectioit  n.  That  no  Senator  or  Representative  or 
Territorial  Delei?ate  of  the  Congress,  or  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, or  Delegrate  elect,  or  any  officer  or  employ^ 
of  either  of  said  Houses,  and  no  executive,  juaicial, 
military,  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
clerk  or  employ^  of  any  department,  branch,  or  bu- 
reau of  the  executive,  .ludioial.  or  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  snail,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, solicit  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  soliciting  or  receiving,  any  asf^essinent,  sub- 
scription, or  contribution  for  any  political  purpose 
whatever,  from  any  officer,  clerk,  or  employe  or  the 
United  States,  or  any  Department j  brancn,  or  bureau 
thereof,  or  from  any  person  receiving  any  salary  or 
compensation  from  moneys  derived  tVom  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  12.  That  no  person  shall,  in  any  room  or  build- 
ing occupied  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  any 
officer  or  employ^  of  the  United  States  mentioned  in 
this  act,  or  in  anv  navy-yard,  fort,  or  arsenal,^  solicit 
in  any  manner  whatever,^  or  receive  any  contribution 
of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  for  any  political 
purpose  whatever. 

Sec  18.  No  officer  or  employ^  of  the  United  States 
mentioned  in  this  act  shall  di-tcharge,  or  promote,  or 
degrade,  or  in  any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or 
compensation  of  any  other  officer  or  emplov6,  or  prom- 
ise or  threaten  so  to  do,  for  giving  or  withholding  or 
neglectinsr  to  make  any  contribution  of  money  or 
other  valuable  thing  for  any  political  purpose. 

Sec.  14.  That  no  officer,  clerk,  or  other  person  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  directly  or  in- 
directly, give  or  hand  over  to  any  other  officer,  clerk, 
or  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
any  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  Territorial  Delegate,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  on  account  of  or  to  bo  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  any  political  object  whatever. 

Skc.  16.  That  any  person  who  shall  bo  guilty  of  vi- 
olating any  provision  of  the  four  foregoing  sections 
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shall  be  deemed  g^uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  gqaare  miles,  and  an  aggregate  popolation  esd- 

on  conviction  therwf,  be  punished  by  a  line  not  ex-  nj^ted  at  3,333,700.     Of  this  number  2,000,000 

^CtCV°^%Te™  uTC^d  C--  -e  the  estimated  popuktion  of  the  A,^ 

ment  boSi,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  possessions  m  Africa,   about   811,000  sqaare 

miles  in  extent ;  350,000  the  estimated  popa- 

PORTUGAL,  a  monarchy  in  the  south  ot  lation  of  the  Mozambique  possesdoiis,  381,000 

Europe.    The  Constitution  accorded  by  Dom  square  miles  in  eitent;  and  800,000  that  of 

Pedro  IV,  in  1826,  was  revised  by  the  Cortes  Timor,  6,200  miles  in  area.     The  Cape  Verd 

in  1852.     The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  Ir^lands  contained,  in  1879,  99,817  inhabitants. 

Cortes,  which  consists  of  two  Chambers.    The  area  148  square  miles ;  St.  Thomas  and  Prince's 

Chamber  of  Peers  numbers  about  150  mem-  Islands,  in  1881, 21,037,  area  415  square  miles; 

hers,  nominated  for  life  by  the  King.     The  town  of  Macao,  in  China,  in  1880,  59,959;  Goa 

Chamber  of  Deputies  has  numbered,  since  1878,  and  dependencies,  in  1881,  419,993,  area  1,250 

149  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  people,  square  miles;  Daman  and  its  district,  48,838, 

The  hereditary  peerage  was  abolished  in  1864.  in  1881,  area  30  square  miles ;  and  Diu,  in  lS81, 

The  number  of  peers  whom  the  sovereign  can  12,686. 

appoint  is  not  limited.  The  possession  of  an  Commerce. — The  largest  share  of  the  con- 
academical  degree  and  an  income  equal  to  merce  of  Portugal  is  with  England,  to  which 
$1,500  confers  eligibility.  The  franchise  is  it  ships  wine  of  about  the  average  value  of 
limited  to  citizens  having  a  clear  income  of  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  from  which  it  receivn 
$107.  The  Cortes  meet  and  separate  at  fixed  cotton  goods  of  four  fifths  that  value,  aod 
dates.  The  King  has  no  veto  on  legislation,  which  with  the  iron  and  woolen  goods  more 
Ail  laws  concerning  the  array  and  general  tax-  than  balance  the  account.  The  total  com* 
ation  must  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu<  merce  in  1880  amounted  to  34,948,000  milreis 
ties.  of  merchandise  imports  and  24,716,000  milreis 

The  King,  Luis  I,  bom  October  81,  18S8,  of  exports.    (The  milreis  or  1,000  reis  is  a  goM 

was  the  son  of  Maria  II  and  Prince  Ferdi-  coin  which  was  equal  in  value  to  the  old  >iexi- 

nand  of  Saxe-Coburg.    He  has  two  sons,  Carlos,  can  dollar,  about  $1.08.)    There  were  ceretls 

born  in  1863,  and  Afibnso,  bom  in  1865.     He  imported  of  the  value  of  6,000,000  milreis,  t«x- 

succeeded  his  brother,  Pedro  V,  November  11,  tile  fabrics  of  the  value  of  6,738,000  milreis, 

1861.  metals  of  the  value  of  4,544,000  milrei?,  aoi- 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  in  the  mal  food  products  of  the  value  of  4,511,000 

name  of  the  King  by  a  Cabinet  divided  into  milreis,  and  tropical  products  of  the  valne  of 

seven  departments  and  responsible  to  the  Cortes.  3,258,000  milreis.     The  chief  exports  were 

The  ministry  formed  November  16,  1881,  is  wines  of  the  value  of  9,693,000  milreis,  animal 

composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council  food  products  of  the  value  of  8,440,000  milrei^ 

and MinisterofFinance,  A.M. de Pontes Pereira  woods  of  the  value  of  3,165,000  milreis,  and 

de  Mello ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  T.  Ribeiro  da  fruits,  etc.,  of  the  value  of  2,856,000  milreis 

Fonseoa;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Worship,  Dr.  Of  the  total  imports  bf  1880,  15,233,000  mil- 

J.  Marques  de  Villena ;  Minister  of  War  ad  in-  reis  came  from  Great  Britain,  5,298,000  milrts 

terim,  General  A.  M.  Fontes  Pereira  de  Mello;  from  the  United  States,  and  4,140,000  mihtis 

Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  J.  de  Mello  from  France ;  of  the  exports,  10,783,000  niil- 

Gouvea;   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  de  reis  went  to  Great  Britain  and  5,964,000  mil- 

Serpa  Pimentel ;   Minister  of  Public  Works,  reis  to  Brazil. 

Commerce,  and  Industry,  Dr.  E.  R.  Hintz  Ri-        The  total  commerce  of  1881  was  mnchsnufl- 

beiro.  er,  the  imports  amounting  to  23,601,000  milreis 

Area  and  Population". — Portugal  contains  and  the  exports  to  13,588,000  milreis.    The 

36,510  square  niiles,  not  including  the  Azores,  imports  of  1882  amounted  to  24,875,000  aod 

with  an  area  of  966,  and  Madeira  and  Porto  the  exports  to  17,488,000  milreis. 
Santo,  with  317  square  miles,  which  islands        The  merchant  navy  numbered,  in  1881, 41 

form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.     The  steamers  and  412  sailing-vessels.    The  nuiuber 

population  of  continental  Portugal,  according  of  vessels  entering  Portuguese  ports  in  1880, 

to  the  census  of  January  1, 1878,  was  4,160,315  including  coast-traders,  was  7,831   sail-sbips 

against  3,996,163  in  1868;  the  population  of  and  3,278  steamers.     Somewhat  less  than  H 

the  Azores  in  1878,  250,800 ;  of  Madeira,  130,-  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  Portuguese. 
584;  total  population  of  the  kingdom,  4,550,-        The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  inOcto- 

699.     Of  this  total,  2,175,829  were  of  the  male  her,  1882,  was  1,045  miles.     The  length  of  tlie 

and  2,374,870  of  the  female  sex.    The  density  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1880  was 

of  population  was  127  to  the  square  mile.    The  2,730  miles,  of  wires  6,805  miles.    The  nnm- 

only  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  were  the  her  of  paid  dispatches  was  638,219,  of  which 

capital,  Lisbon,  with  a  population  of  246,343  379,802  were  domestic,  139,301  foreign,  and 

(including  the  suburbs  of  Belem,  population  114,116  in  transit.    The  receipts  were  247,463 

30,029,  and  Olivaes,  population  28,910),  and  milreis  against  336,01 5  in  1879.    The  total  nnin- 

the  seaport  Oporto,  with  105,838  inhabitants.  berofletters,  papers,  and  postal-c^rds forwarded 

Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  of  Port-  by  the  post  in  1881  was  35,677,441,  inclnding 

ngal  have  an  aggregate  area  of  about  694,400  14,600,096  domestic  letters,  9,409,208  newspa- 
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792,972  postal-cards,  and  8,499,183  amounted  to  891,667,650  milreis.    In  Deccm- 

tters  and  postal-cards  received  and  ber  of  that  year  a  new  foreign  loan  of  £4,000,- 

.    The  receipts  were,  in  1879-^80,  000  sterling  was  added.    The  interest  on  the 

ilreK  debt  is  never  folly  paid.    The  foreign  8  per 

.ND  Navy. — The  army  is  reoraited  cent  loans  were  issued  at  50  per  cent  of  their 

conscription  under  the  law  of  1864,  face  valae.    In  1852  the  Interest  on  the  debt, 

g  obligatory  military  service;   bat  amoanting  then  to  nearly  $100,000,000,  was 

half  the  standing  army  is  composed  arbitrarily  reduced  to  8  per  cent.    In  1878  the 

volunteers.    One  half  the  consciipts  floating  debt  was  funded  by  the  iissue  of  a  loan 

|uired  to  receive  instructions.     The  of  $42,500,000  of  8  per  cent  bonds  at  43j^  per 

»nter  the  army  for  the  three  years  of  cent;  but  it  has  continued  since  to  accumn- 

ice  are  chosen  by  a  second  drawing  late.  , 

long  the  total  number  conscripted.  Legislation. — In  the  royal  speech  at  the 

Ave  annual  recruit  averages  about  opening  of  the  Cortes  on  January  2d,  new 

mmunity  from  conscription  is  par-  measures  for  the  development  of  primary  and 

or  about  $200.    The  active  army  in  secondary  education,  army  and  navy  reforms, 

bered  nominally  1,643  officers  and  the  building  of  railroads  and  highways,  for 

n  on  the  peace  footing,  and  2,688  establishing  a  financial  equilibrium,  and  a  new 

d  75,836  men  on  the  war  footing,  commercial  treaty  with  France  were  announced. 

e  in  actual  service  on  the  81st  of  Although  the  legal  period  of  the  session  was 

''  officers  and  28,156  men,  including  prolonged  eight  times  and  the  Cortes  sat  one 

on  leave  of  absence.  nundr^  and  ninety-nine  days,  many  of  the 

y  in  1882  consisted  of  one  ironclad  measures  introduced  had  to  be  postponed.   The 

other  corvettes,  9  gunboats,  2  tor-  commercial  convention  with  France  was  ap- 

,  and  12  other  steamers,  besides  16  proved.    A  syndicate  which  undertakes  the 

sels.    It  was  manned  by  280  officers  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Salamanca,  in 

»eamen.  Spain,  to  Oporto  and  Beira  Alta  was  guaran- 

8. — The  average  revenaes  for  the  teed  5  per  cent  interest,  in  spite  of  a  violent 

3ars  have  amounted  to  about  $25,-  opposition. 

id  the  average  expenditures  to  about  Politics. — ^The  Government  continues  to  re- 
more.    The  total  revenue  in  1878-  strain  its  vigorous  opponents  by  force,  break- 
), 944,484  milreis  and  the  total  ex-  ing  up  public  meetings  which  discuss  its  policy 
were  34,118,700,  of  which  10,723,-  with  hostility.     In  the  latter  part  of  1882  the 
were  paid  on  the  public  debt,  7,167,-  anarchistic  form  of  socialism,  propounded  by 
blic  works,  and  16,226,887  for  ordi-  the  Russian,  Bakunin,  which  has  many  adher- 
nses.     The  estimated  revenue  for  ents  in  Southern  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain, 
I  29,654,012  milreis,  of  which  6,066,-  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  formation  of 
;  are  derived  from  direct  taxes,  15,-  secret. societies  and  revolutionary  conspiracies. 
»m  indirect,  aifd  2,578,234  from  the  POTTER,  Clabkson   N.,  lawyer,  born  at 
)08ts,  and  other  public  property  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  January  23, 
I.    The  estimated  expenditures  are  1882,  at  his  home  in  New  York  city.   Mr.  Potter 
milreis,  of  which  13,089,321  are  for  was  of  Quaker  descent;  his  ancestors  in  this 

debt;  5,768,870  for  the  civil  list,  country  settling  at  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I.,  in 

interest,  and  capital  payments  on  1640.    His  grandfather  was  Joseph  Potter,  who 

debt,  and  financial  administration ;  represented  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 

or  public  instruction,  charities,  pub-  Legislature  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  and  his 

subventions  to  municipalities,  and  father  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 

uses  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  the  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from 

527,372  for  the  Ministry  of  Worship  the  distinguished  Elipbalet  Nott,  for  a  long 

3 ;  4,599,930  for  the  Ministry  of  War ;  time  president  of  Union  College,  who  preached 

for  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  the  celebrated  faneral  sermon  over  Alexander 

808,486  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreicm  Hamilton.      Mr.  Potter  was  graduated  from 

,727,084  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Union  College  in  1842,  and  afterward  studied 

id  4,335,278  for  outlay  on  pablic  civil  engineering  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute, 

istituting  the  extraordinary  expen-  In  1843  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  then  a 

small  village,  where  he  was  employed  for  a  time 

onial    budgets   for  1882-83   show  by  the  postmaster.     He  afterward  found  em- 

milreis  of  aggregate  receipts,  and  ployment  as  an  engineer,  and  at  the  same  time 

)f  expenditures.  studied  law,  and  in  1848  began  the  practice  of 

lie  debt  on  June  80,  1881,  amounted  this  profession  in  his  native  State,  which  he 

,399  milreis,  of  which  232,929,849  continued  until  1859,  gaining  a  high  repatation. 

ned  the  domestic  debt,  newly  f  anded  In  this  year  he  retired,  his  brother,  Robert  B., 

nt,  and  197,950,050  milreis  the  for-  succeeding  him.     On  the  breaking  oat  of  the 

contracted  in  England.     For  over  rebellion  his  brother  enlisted,  and  Mr.  Potter 

•8  there  has  been  no  budget  without  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar.    In  1868  he 

The  funded  debt  in  July,   1880,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
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trict  of  New  York  as  a  Democrat,  where  he  dertake  to  compel  Mr.  Shipherd  to  testify  ts  to 
soon  gained  distinction.  In  this  first  term  he  the  facts  which  lie  declined  to  disclose.  Is 
served  upon  the  Committees  of  Private  Land  that  case  the  powers  of  Congress  over  witnesses 
Claims,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Elections.  He  were  elaborately  discussed  by  the  Supreme 
was  re-elected  in  1870,  and  served  upon  the  Court.  It  appeared  that  in  January,  1876,  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives  pas^sed  a  resolntioo 
Democratic  State  Convention  in  1871,  and  was  which,  after  reciting  that  the  Government  of 
elected  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  the  United  States  was  a  creditor  of  Jay  Cooke 
Convention  in  the  following  year.  He  opposed  &  Co.,  then  in  bankruptcy,  and  that  that  firm 
the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  in  this  con-  had  had  a  large  and  valuable  interest  in  ^^the 
vention,  but,  as  is  usual,  did  his  utmost  for  his  matter  known  as  the  real-estate  pool  ^'  in  the 
election  when  nominated.  He  was  re-elected  District  of  Columbia,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  and  served  again  ment  of  a  special  committee  of  five  to  investi* 
upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  upon  a  gate  the  affairs  of  the  "  real-estate  pool*'  Hil- 
special  committee  on  the  South,  appointed  to  let  Eilboum  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
investigate  certain  election  frauds  in  Louisiana,  this  committee,  and  to  bring  with  him  certsin 
on  which  Mr.  Potter  rendered  valuable  service,  records,  papers,  and  maps  relating  to  the  sob- 
In  1875  he  reported,  from  the  Judiciary  Com-  iect-matter  of  the  investigation.  He  appeared, 
niittee,  a  resolution  with  reference  to  the  presi-  out  refused  to  produce  the  books  and  papers 
dency,  proposing  that  the  term  of  ofiQce  be  six  called  for,  and  also  to  answer  the  questions 
instead  of  four  years,  and  that  both  the  Presi-  put  to  him.  He  was  thereupon  adjudged  guiltv 
dent  and  Vice-President  be  ineligible  for  re-  of  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  House,  wd 
election.  Mr.  Potter  declined  a  nomination  to  by  order  of  the  House  was  arrested  and  sent 
the  Forty -fourth  Congress,  but  was  elected  to  to  jail,  where,  in  consequence  of  his  refosd  to 
the  Forty-fifth,  as  also  to  the  Forty-sixth.  He  testify  as  required,  he  was  kept  forty-five  days, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  vol-  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  released  bj 
ative  to  the  disputed  electoral  votes  of  the  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpiis  granted  by  the  Chief- 
States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  in  the  presi-  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
dential  election  of  1876.  which  question  was  Columbia.  Kilboum  then  brought  an  action 
finally  settled,  as  is  well  known,  by-  the  ap-  for  false  imprisonment  against  Speaker  Kerr, 
pointment  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  which  John  G.  Thompson,  the  Sergeant-at-Aniis,  who 
decided  in  favor  of  Hayes.  Toward  the  close  had  made  the  arrest,  and  the  members  of  the 
of  the  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Mr.  Hoase  who  constituted  the  special  committee. 
Potter  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  Mr.  Kerr  died  before  the  service  of  process, 
committee  to  inquire  into  these  same  frauds,  and  the  action  abated  as  to  him.  Thompson 
which  was  done.  Mr.  Potter^s  congressional  pleaded  that  in  making  the  arrest  be  had  acted 
life  ended  with  this  Congress,  though  he  was  as  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  and  by  its 
urged  to  accept  a  nomination  to  the  Forty-  orders.  The  other  defendants  alleged  thst 
seventh.  In  1879  he  received  the  Democratic  they  were  members  df  the  House,  and  main- 
nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  ttiined  that  the  order  of  arrest  was  an  exercte 
York,  but  failed  of  election,  though  the  con-  of  lawful  authority.  The  plaintiff  demurred 
test  was  so  close  that  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  these  pleas,  and  the  demurrer  being  over- 
he  was  elected.  The  following  year  he  went  ruled,  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defend- 
abroad,  making  quite  an  extended  tour.  Since  ants.  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  United 
then,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  en-  States  Supreme  Court.  The  issue  thus  joined 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  raised  the  question  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
death  was  quite  unexpected,  he  being  taken  House  over  witnesses  who  were  not  members, 
suddenly  sick  in  court  while  speaking  upon  a  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended 
railroad  bond  case  before  the  Court  of  Ap-  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  no 
peals,  at  Albany.  The  immediate  cause  of  power  whatever  to  punish  for  a  contempt  of 
death  was  an  acute  attack  of  Bright^s  disease,  its  authority.  The  defendants,  on  the  other 
POWER  OF  CONGRESS  OVER  WIT-  hand,  maintained  that  such  power  undoubted- 
NESSES.  The  important  question  as  to  the  ly  existed,  and  when  the  House  had  formallj 
power  of  Congress  to  compel  witnesses  who  exercised  it,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  it  bid 
are  not  members  to  testify  before  one  of  its  been  rightfully  exercised.  An  elaborate  opin- 
committees,  and  to  punish  for  contempt  in  case  ion  on  the  subject  was  delivered  by  Justice 
of  refusal,  was  raised  in  April  by  the  refusal  of  Miller,  and  concurred  in  by  all  the  other  jns- 
Jacob  R.  Shipherd  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  tices. 

stockholders  in  the  Peruvian  company,  and  to        The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  power  of 

answer  other  questions  put  to  him  by  the  com-  Congress  itself,  when  acting  through  the  con- 

mittee  of  the  House,  directed  to  inquire  into  currence  of  both  branches,  is  a  power  depend- 

the  course  of  this  Government  toward  Chili  ent    solely    on    the    Constitution.     Neither 

and  Peru  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  branch,  when  acting  separately,  can  lawfully 

State.     In  view  of  the  decision  rendered  early  exercise  more  power  than  is  conferred  by  the 

in  1881  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Constitution  on  the  whole  body,  except  in  the 

the  Kilbourn  case,  the  committee  did  not  un-  few  instances  where  authority  is  conferred  on 
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ise  separately,  as  in  the  case  of  im-  Whether  tlie  power  of  punishment  in  either  House 

s.     The  Constitution  grants  to  Con-  ^y  ^®  Z  imprisonment  goes  beyond  this  or  not,  we 

1                if '   a'  .-             •  1.         1.  are  sure  that  no  person  can  be  punished  tor  contumacy 

neral  power  ot  inflicting  punishment.  ^  ^  witness  before  either  House,  unless  his  testimony 

zes  each  House  to  punish  its   own  is  required  in  a  matter  into  which  that  House  has  iu- 

for  disorderlv  behavior  (Article  I,  risdiction  to  inouire,  and  we  feel  equally  sure  tnat 

clause  8).     And  in  the  clause  pre-  neither  of  these  bodies  possesses  thejjeneral  power  of 

9  said  that  they  "may  be  authorized  ^^^  |^^""^  *"^  ^^  P"^*^  *^^  *^^  ^«  ^^- 

the  attendance  of  absent  members,  iJ,  *i(Joking  to  the  preamble  and  resolution  under 

lanner  and  under  such  penalties  as  which  the  committee  acted,  before  which  Mr.  Kil- 

e  may  provide."     There  is,  however,  bourn  refused  to  testify,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 

power  conferred  on  either  House  to  ",P}f «  ^^'  Representative  not  only  exceeded  the  limit 

*^              .  of  Its  own  authonty.  but  assumed  a  power  which 

contempt.                                 ^  could  only  be  properly  exercised  by  another  branch 

ocates  of  the  power  argued  in  favor  of  the  Government,  because  the  power  was  in  its  na- 

»lied  existence  on  the  ground  of  its  ture  clearly  judicial.  .  .  . 

y  the  British  House  of  Commons,  What  was  this  committee  charged  to  do?    To  in- 

u  :♦  «,««  ««:,i  ^r^  A^^wr^A  rt«-  o»>af/^n>  qulrc  into  the  nature  and  history  of  the  real-estate 

h.  It  was  said,  we  den ved  our  system  H^      How  indefinite  !    What  4as   the  real^state 

lentary  law.     The  bupreme   Court  ^i  f    jg  jt  charged  with  any  crime  or  offen.se  ?    If 

t  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  so,  the  courts  alone  can  punish  the  members  of  it. 

clothed  with  judicial  functions,  and  I*  it  char^  with  a  fraud  against  the  Govermnent  J 

•tue  of  this  fact  it  still  retains,  like  Here,  again,  the  courts,  and  thev  alone,  can  afford  a 

...                    .             .  i~ii  remedy.    Was  it  a  corporation  whose  powers  Conirrcss 

court,  the  power  to  punish  for  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  I    There  w  no  suggcstiSn  of  the  find. 

of  its  authonty.     For  that  reason  The  word  "  pool,"  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  of  mo<l- 

•  of  the  English  Commons  rests  on  em  date,  and  may  not  be  well  understood ;  but,  in 

which  have  no  application  to  other  thU  case,  it  means  no  more  than  that  certain  indi- 

K^wi;^^   ««^  A/».4^a;ni»^  ,»««  iiow^  rx^^^  viduals  arc  engaged  m  dealing  m  real  estate  as  a  com- 

bodies,  and  certainly  can  have  none  ^^     ^^,  ^'^^^^^  the  grafamen  of  the  whole  pm- 

ise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  oeeding  is  that  a  debtor  of  the  United  States  may  be 

body  which  is  in  no  sense  a  court,  found  to  have  an  interest  in  the  pool.    Can  the  rights 

rcises  no  functions  derived  from  its  of  the  pool,  or  of  its  members,  and  the  rights  or  the 

ig  been  a  part  of  the  highest  court  debtor,  and  of  the  creditor  of  the  debtor,  be  deter- 

1           J       u     ^  r       *•                fi  mmed  by  the  report  of  a  committee,  or  by  an  act  of 

ilm,  and  whos^  functions,  so  far  as  congress  I    If  th^  can  not,  what  authority  lias  the 

ke  m  any  degree  of  tliat  character.  House  to  enter  upon  this  investigation  into  the  pri- 

l  to  punishing  its  own  members  and  vate  affairs  of  individuals  who  held  no  office  under 

ig  their  election.     **  We  are  of  opin-  the  Government  I 

the  Court,  "that  the  right  of  the  The    Court   held   that  Sergeant  -  at  -  Arms 

[Representatives  to  punish  the  citizen  Thompson  was  liable  to  suit  for  false  impris- 

jmpt  of  its  authority  can  derive  no  onment.    But  the  other  defendants  were  mem- 

om  the  precedents  and  practices  of  bers  of  the  House,  and  for  that  reason  their 

h  Parliament,  nor  the  adjudged  cases  case  raised  another  important  question.    The 

ihe  English  couHs  have  upheld  these  Constitution  declares  that  Senators  and  Repre- 

'   The  Court  then  proceeded  to  indi-  sentatives  "shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 

powers  may  be  exercised  by  Con-  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 

oUows :  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  ses- 

ve  already  said,  the  Constitution  expressly  sion  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to 

aeh  House  to  punish  its  own  members  for  and  returning  from  the  same  ;    and  for  any 

jchavior.    We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall 

ment  may  m  a  proper  case  be  impnson-  ^  y^    questioned  in  any  other  place."     After 

hat  It  may  be  for  refusal  to  obey  some  rule  .  .        mmvowv"^^  **»  »uj  vh  ,r«il           •  j      llt 

ject  made  by  the  House  for  the  prcserva-  Citing   this    clause,  Justice   Miller    said  :      Is 

r.  what  the  defendants  did  in  the  matter  in  hand 

he  p<iw%  which  each  House  is  authorixed  covered   by  this   provision?    Is  a  resolution 

order  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  offered  by  a  member,  speech,  or  debate,  within 

Sm^oJd^r^S^n^ru^^^^^^  the  meaning  of  the  clause  ?    Does  its  protec 

use  Is  bv  the  Constitution  made  the  judge  tion  extend  to  the  report  which  they  made  to 

ion  anci  qualification  of  its  members.    In  the  House  of  Kilbourn's  delinquency  ?     To  the 

these,  it  has  an  undoubted  right  to  exam-  expression  of  opinion  that  he  was  in  contempt 
S>:^'^a'::;^h'r"\'^^tmay'L"Z{  of  the  authority  of  the  eonse?  To  their  vot^ 
ould  be  subject  to  like  punishment  at  the  ^^  'a^or  of  the  resolution  under  which  he  was 
e  body  engaged  in  trying  a  contested  eleo-  imprisoned  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered 
fiismg  to  testify,  that' he  would  if  the  case  in  the  affirmative,  they  can  not  be  brought  iu 
Qg  betbre  a  coim  of  judicature.  question  for  their  action  in  a  court  of  justice, 
se  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  nirht  to  ^  .  .t  ^  a  j  ^^  'i?  -  -  ^^-4. 
Beers  of  the  Government,  and  the  Senate  o^  in  any  other  place.  And  yet,  if  a  report, 
1,  Where  the  question  of  such  impeach-  or  a  resolution,  or  a  vote,  is  not  speech  or  de- 
fore  either  body,  acting  in  its  appropriate  bate,  of  what  value  is  the  constitutional  pro- 
hat  subject,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tection?  ...  It  would  be  a  narrow  view  of 

^r^fii^^'n^^^^t^if/iilTS'  ;Si*anil  thc  constitntioual  provision  to  limit  it  to  words 

)roper  questions,  in  the  same  manner  and  ,        .     j  t    x      '^mt                      m  ^\         i     • 

le  same  means  that  courts  of  justice  can  in  spoken  m  debate.     The  reason  of  the  rule  is  as 

forcible  in  ita  application  to  written  reports 
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presented  in  that  body  hj  its  committees  to 
resolutions  offered,  which,  thoagh  in  writing, 
must  be  reproduced  in  speech,  and  to  the  act 
of  voting,  whether  it  is  done  vocally  or  by 
passing  between  the  tellers ;  in  short,  to  things 
generally  done  in  a  session  of  the  House  by 
one  of  its  members  in  relation  to  the  business 
before  it.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  not* necessary,"  concluded  the  Court, 
*'  to  decide  here  that  there  may  not  be  things 
done  in  the  one  House  or  the  other  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character  for  which  the  members 
who  take  part  in  the  act  may  be  held  legally 
responsible.  If  we  could  suppose  the  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies  so  far  to  forget  their  high 
functions,  and  the  noble  instrument  under 
which  they  act,  as  to  imitate  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  the  execution  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation,  or  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
French  Assembly  in  assuming  the  function  of 
a  court  for  capital  punishment,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  such  an  utter  perversion  of 
their  powers  to  a  criminal  purpose  would  be 
screened  irom  punishment  by  the  constitutional 
provision  tor  the  freedom  of  debate.  In  this, 
us  in  other  matters  which  have  been  pressed 
on  our  attention,  we  prefer  to  decide  only 
what  is  necessary  to  the  case  in  hand ;  and 
we  think  the  plea  set  up  by  those  of  the  de- 
fendants who  were  members  of  the  House  is  a 
good  defense,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
overruling  the  demurrer  to  it,  and  giving  judg- 
ment for  those  defendants,  is  affirmed.  As  to 
Thompson,  the  iudgment  is  reversed,  and  the 
case  remanded  for  further  proceedings." 

Mr.  Kil bourn  prosecuted  his  suit  against 
Sergeant-at-^rms  Thompson,  and  in  April, 
1882,  recovered  a  verdict  of  $100,000  damages. 
This,  however,  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  court 
on  the  ground  of  excessive  damages.  (See  Dis- 
oiPLiNARY  Power  of  Legislative  Assembues 

OVER  THEIR  MEMBERS.) 

PRESBYTERIANS.  L  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. — 
A  general  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  published  in  connection  with  the 
**  Journal "  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  1882,  is  given  in  the  table  in  the 
next  column.  The  statistics  for  1881  are  added 
for  comparison. 

The  condition  of  the  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  Church  was  represented  in  the  reports 
made  by  the  board  having  them  in  charge  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  May,  the  principal 
items  of  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. — Contributions, 
$116,347;  permanent  tiind,  $277,256.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  had  been  assisted 
during  the  year. 

Board  of  Publication, — ^Total  receipts,  $270,- 
530,  of  which  $222,046  were  in  the  publishing 
department,  and  $48,484  were  in  the  mission- 
ary department.  Fifty-four  missionaries  had 
been  employed,  and  had  assisted  997  schools  and 
organized  78  new  ones.  The  board  closed  the 
year  with  a  balance  of  $88,586.    The  Assembly 
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made  important  reductions  in  the  admi'Dt^* 
tion  of  the  missionary  department  of  the  boird' 

Board  of  Education, — Receipts  forthe/eaf? 
$54,072.  Fonr  hundred  and  seventy  studeDt* 
had  been  aided,  of  whom  74  were  colored,?^ 
German,  8  Bulgarian,  and  one  was  a  Hindoo. 

Board  of  Church  Erection. — Receipts  for 
the  year,  $157,185,  of  which  $71,464  were 
from  churches  and  individualH. 

The  Committee  on  Theological  Sem\fk(trvA 
reported,  of  the  18  institutions  under  its  charge, 
that  their  entire  real  estate  amounted  to  $1.- 
626,158  in  value,  and  their  endowment  and 
other  funds  to  $8,693,789.  Their  income  bad 
been  $220,717,  and  they  had  been  attended  by 
515  students,  195  of  whom  had  been  gradoated. 

Freedmen^B  Committee, — Receipts,  $79,176; 
expenditures,  $77,111.  Good  snbscriptiona had 
been  received  toward  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, and  other  improvements,  for  Biddle  Uni- 
versity and  Scotia  Female  Seminary,  amonnt- 
ing  to  $106,176.  The  missionaries  oonsigted 
of  preachers,  oatechists,  and  teachers,  as  fol- 
lows: Ordained  ministers,  of  whom  56  were 
colored,  68 ;  licentiates,  aJl  colored,  8 ;  in  all, 
76.  Catechists,  all  colored,  19.  Teachers, 
males,  of  whom  29  were  colored,  82 ;  females, 
of  whom  28  were  colored,  46 ;  in  all,  79 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  174,  of  whom  140  were  colored. 
Whole  number  of  schools,  58,  with  108  teach- 
ers and  6,088  pupils.  Number  of  chartered 
institutions,  5,  in  all  of  which  were  enrolled 
1,641  students.  The  committee  was  author- 
ized to  procure  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  extend  its  mifsions  and 
schools  into  the  Gulf  States  as  soon  as  its  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 

Board  of  Home  Missions. — Re<^ipts  for  the 
Home  Mission  department,  $403,108 ;  for  sof- 
tentation,  $46,018  ;  total,  $449,121.  Thirteen 
hundred  and  three  missionaries  had  been  em- 
ployed, 6,195  persons  added  on  profession  of 
faith,  1,924  adults  and  8,820  infants  baptized, 
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•schools    organized,    81   churches  low.    Therefore  the  Assembly,  reserving  its 

38t  of  $218,128,  155  charches  or-  judgment  both  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction 

21  churches  become  self-sastain-  and  the  merits  of  the  case,  remands  the  whole 

he  year.    Whole  number  of  mem-  case  to  the  session  of  the  church  of  Emlenton, 

iiission  churches,  68,041 ;  namber  with  the  direction  to  table  new  charges  with 

igations,  119,689 ;  number  of  Sun-  adequate  specifications,  and  cite  the  accused  to 

1,884,    with    116,501    members,  answer,  taking  care  that  the  evidence  shall 

sliurch  buildings,  1,121,  having  a  show  the  case  to  justify  the  judgment  they 

f  $3,095,806.  may  render."     A  committee  was  appointed 

Foreign  Missions, — ^Receipts  from  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  the 

$592,289  ;  expenditures,  $591,-  names  of  delegates  to  the  next  General  Coun- 
Qg  a  balance  of  $649.80.  Of  this  cil  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  which  is  to 
•2.75  were  from  churches,  $170,-  meet  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884.  Resolutions 
igh  the  women^s  societies,  $111,-  were  adopted,  deprecating  the  legislation  of 
legacies,  and  $76,842.76  from  mis-  Congress  with  reference  to  Chinese  immigra- 
)urces.  The  mission  fields  occu-  tion,  and  expressing  the  hope  *^  that  sucii  sub- 
board  are  among  the  Indian  tribes  sequent  action  may  be  taken  by  our  Govem- 
l  States,  in  Mexico,  South  America,  ment  as  will  be  consistent  with  treaty  obliga- 

Siam,  China,  the  Chinese  in  Call-  tions,  promote  and  foster  the  friendly  rela- 

1,  Persia,  Syria.     In  these  fields  tions  hitherto  existing  between  Ciiina  and  the 

lained  American  ministers,  84  or-  United  States,  and  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 

3  ministers,  18  American  male  lay  tian  evangelization  in  that  great  empire."    A 

240  American  female  missiona-  paper  on  Sabbath  Observance  was  adopted,  in 

ive  lay  missionaries,  16,484  com-  which  the  Assembly  admonished  all  its  people 

in  the  boarding-schools,  636  boyd  to  bear  in  mind  the  sacredness  of  the  day ;  en- 

rls ;  in  day-schools,   12,748  boys  treated  all  members  and  officers  of  churches 

Is;  making  a  total  in  all  the  schools  *^  to  guard  against  real  violations  of  the  fourth 

The  board  was  expecting  to  send  commandment  by  performing  labor  on  the  Sab- 

aissionaries.  bath,  under  the  claim  of  necessity  or  mercy, 

^al  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  where  such  claim  can  not  be  sustained  by  the 

[ie  United  States  of  America  met  Word  of  God  "  ;  urged  liberal  measures  to  dis- 

d,  Illinois,  May  18th.     The  Rev.  seminate  Sabbatarian  principles  among  foreign 

ison,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  was  chosen  immigrants;  committed  the  case  as  to  mem- 

The   part  of  the  proceedings  to  hers  of  the  church  to  the  sessions ;  urged  min- 

lost  general  interest  was  attached  isters  to  represent  the  subject  to  their  con- 

'respondence  with   the  Southern  gregations;  and  resolved,  'Hhat  inasmuch  as 

General  Assembly  relative  to  the  prominent  among  the  forms  of  Sabbath  deso- 

i  fraternal  relations,  of  which  an  cration  prevalent  in  onr  times  are  those  to 

ven  below.    The  attention  of  the  which  many  railroad  and  steamboat  companies 

A  called  on  appeal  to  a  case  of  dis-  and  publishers  of  Sunday  .newspapers  are  ad- 

hich  a  member  of  the  church  in  dieted,  the  Assembly  earnestly  counsel  all  our 

a.,  had  been  excluded  for  dancing,  people  not  to  be,  as  owners,  managers,  or  em- 

up  tlie  question  of  the  interpreta-  ployees  of  such  companies,  or  as  shippers  or 

imendment  to  the  constitution  of  passengers  on  the  Sabbath,  or  as  publishers  or 

which  had  recently  been  adopted,  patrons  of  Sunday  newspapers,  partakers  in 

that  appeals  and  complaints  shall  the  guilt  of  their  flagrant  forms  of  Sabbath- 

>d  higher  than  the  synods,  unless  breaking." 

appealed  from  "  affects  the  doc-  II.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 

titution  of  the  Church."    The  ap-  States. — The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 

e  present  case  confessed  the  facts  statistics  of  this  Church  as  officially  published 

denied  that  they  constituted  an  in  connection  with  the  "Journal"  of  the  pro- 

1  the  constitutional  sense  of  that  ceedings  of  tlie  General  Assembly  for  1882 : 

presenting  a  case  which,  as  the  synods                                                                is 

»  whom  the  question  was  referred  Presbyteries.  ....".!!.!!!...!..!!!!!!!!'.*.!!!*.           6« 

•eport,  should  be  held  to  be  one    fandidatos i60 

^       ?..    ..  J    xu        *  LIcpntlates 40 

I  constitution,  and  therefore  prop-    Ministers i.osi 

under  the  purview  of  the  Asseni-    Cbnrcbes 2,010 

I  was  taken  upon  it  as  follows:  K^^ns'^?:^::.:::'  i:;::::;::::::::;^^           l^j 

nbly   finds    that    t h ere    are    two  Added  on  examination  ......!!..!!.'.!!!'."'.".!!!*.         6lor.2 

this  case :  the  first  involving  the    TS^ilni^T^^'^"'* ^^'oJS 

.      .  J.   ^.  ;•    .1  1    ^1         Adults  baptlz(Hl 1,868 

jurisdiction,  and  the  second  tiie    infanta  baptized 4j6y 

5  case.      This  Assembly  is  not  now     Number  in  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  classes 76,'883 

mine  either  of  these  questions,  on  contributions. 

he  meagerness  of  the  records,  and    Snstenution $86,'>37 

»f  irregularities  which  are  alleged    JlTfiii^® ll?!'? ?i^'??2 

J   ."^    . ,      X  •   1     ^  xu  _L   I  Invalid  rand  10,407 

rred  in  the  trial  of  the  court  be-  Foreign  miMions    ..    ..                                    46  6)» 
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Brought  forward. •^M?!  Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  A 

pSbifmton::::::::::::;::::::;::::::::::::::::*     mJJ  Mayisth.  TheRev.Dr.R.K.smoot, 

Presbytoriai 13,718  tin,  Texas,  was  chusen  Moderator.  The 

?!fn^^«!f„1?* S?'«tJ  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  Northei 

Misceikneous / 68,182  bytenan  Church  was  the  preaomiDant 

^    .                                                    iTiaolai        discussion.   An  account  of  the  actio: 
•'     '  bodies  in  the  matter  is  given  below. 

The  standing  committees  having  the  various  tion  of  much  interest  was  involved  in  thi 

denomination^  enterprises  in  charge  reported  case,*'  which  came  up  on  appeal  from  th 

to  the  General  Assembly :  of  Memphis,  and  was  supposed  to  inv 

Committee  on  Education, — Receipts,  $1 1,767,  right  of  a  colored  presbyter  to  vote  in 

or  $1,452  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  bytery  composed  of  whites.    The  Rev — 

year.    One  hundred  and  fourteen  candidates  Park,  an  uneducated  colored  man,  a 

for  the  ministry  were  returned,  against  144  in  slave,  had  been  ordained  by  the  Presbci:^  -shyi 

1881.  Memphis  to  preach    to  the   colored      -^  pi 

Committee  of  Home  Missions, — ^The  receipts  without  being  given  the  right  to  vot^  ^:9e  i^ 

had  been:  for  sustentation,  $21,715,  showing  white  presbytery.    The  formation  of  a^^B cok 

an  increase  of  $8,189  over  the  contributions  of  presbytery  appears  to  have  been  ant^^B^Gjt^ 

the  previous  year ;  for  evangelistic  work,  $13,-  but  not  carried  into  effect.     Mr.  V^^^fk  n 

821 ;  for  the  Invalid  fund,  $11,088.    Aid  had  treated  as  a  presbyter  for  seven  yeaiy^  w^ 

'  been  given  in  the  sustentation  department  to  the  issue  was  made  as  to  his  right  to  voK--<  7^ 

180  ministers,  who  were  serving  more  than  moderator  decided  that  he  had  that  ri^?*^^  ad 

400  churches.    Eighteen  pastoral  charges,  em-  the  presbytery,  by  a  majority  vote,  owernhd 

bracing  forty  or  fifty  churches,  had  become  the  decision  of  the  moderator.    The  minontj 

self-sustaining.    Fifty-five  evangelists  had  been  of  the  presbytery  complained  to  the  Sjnodof 

supported,  and  twelve  laborers  were  conducting  Memphis,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  ^ 

the  colored  evangelistic  work  with  a  commend-  presbytery.    The  presbytery  then  complain** 

able  degree  of  success.    A  bequest  of  $25,000  to  the  Assembly  against  the  decision  of  tb^ 

had  been  made  by  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  to  the  synod.     This  brought  np    the  constitntioD^ 

Invalid  fund,  as  a  permanent  capital,  with  the  question.  Can  the  Presbyterian  Church  ordtin 

expectation  that  the  Church  would  raise  the  a  minister  without  giving  him  the  right  to  Tote 

amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  in  the  presbytery  ?  The  Assembly  decided  tbat^ 

Committee  on  Foreign    Missions. — The  re-  as  ''perfect  ministerial  parity  is  an  eaaentiil 

ceipts  from  all  sources  had  been  $69,809,  of  and  fundamental  principle  of  Presbyterian  poi- 

which  $51,999  were  from  churches  and  indi-  ity,"  and  whereas  Mr.  Park  had  been  duly  aod 

viduals,  legacies,  &c.,  $10,984  from  women^s  constitutionally  ordained,  and  had  been  several 

missionary  associations,  and  $6,826  from  Sun-  times  formally  recognized  by  the  presbytery 

day-schools.    The  increase  over  the  receipts  of  as  a  duly  ordained  minister,  it  was  ihe  Assem- 

the  previous  year  was  $10,783.    The  mission-  bly's  judgment  that  he  was  in  fuU  minifiterial 

ary  force  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  oonnection   with  the  presbytery,  and  conse- 

inclnded  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  consist-  quently  entitled  to  vote.    Steps  were  taken  t9 

ing  of  twenty  ordained  ministers,  one  mission-  restore  the  management  of  the  publishing  in- 

ary  physician,  and  twenty-six  female  missionary  terests  of  the  Church,  which  were  now  carried 

laborers  from  the  United  States ;  thirteen  na-  on  under  arrangements  with  a  company  in  St 

tive  ordained  preacbeY^  three  licentiates,  and  Louis,  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Assembly^ 

forty-one  native  assistants,  variously  employed  Executive  Committee,  and  to  provide  for  tia 

as  teachers,   colporteurs,   and  Bible  readers,  adjustment  of  the  mortgage  on  the  property  ii 

Connected  with    the    missions   were  twenty  Richmond,  Va.,  by  the  sale  of  bonds, 
schools,  of  which  six  were  boarding-schools        Restoration  of  Fbaterkal  Relations  bs- 

with  about  two  hundred  pupils,  and  nine  were  tween  the  Nobthern  and  Southern  Gexesal 

day-schools  with  three  hundred  pupils.    The  Assemblies. — The  Northern  Greneral  Assembly, 

missions  were  among  the  Chickasaw  Indians  on  the  third  day  of  its  session,  dispatched  tf  a 

(27  organized  churches  and  1,008  members),  fraternal  message  to  the  Southern  General  Aa- 

in  Mexico  (3  churches,  220  members),  Brazil  sembly,  "  Fathers  and  brethren,  we  send  yo* 

(4  churches,  104  members,  with  an  Institute  at  our  hearty  salutation.    See  1  Peter  i,  2."   Ifl 

Campinas  returning  67  pupils),  Italy  (a  school  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  on  the  secood 

at  Milan),  Greece,  and  China.    The  commit-  day  of  the  session,  a  resolution  was  offered  for 

tee  had  contemplated  a  mission  in  Africa,  but  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  convey  cor- 

had  not  yet  been  able  to  establish  it.  dial  greetings  to  the  Northern  Assembly,  and 

The  receipts  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Institute  for  to  express  a  willingness  to  co-operate,  as  far 

the  Instruction  of  Colored  Preachers  had  been  as  practicable,  with  that  body  in  the  work  of 

$3,678.    Eleven  Presbyterians  and  eleven  stn-  home  and  foreign  evangelization.    This  wa^ 

dents  from  other  denominations  had  been  in-  formally  referred  to  a  committee,  with  the  un- 

structed  there,   and  four   Presbyterians  had  derstanding  that  it  should  be  reported  upon 

been  graduated.  as  soon  as  practicable.     Before  the  committee 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  was  ready  to  report,  the  message  from  tbe 
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ibly  was  received,  and  answer  We  shall  welcome  words  from  your  Assembly  oon- 

rith  the  approval  of  the  Com-  ceminij  delegates. 

;he  General  Assembly  of  the  To  these  papers  the  Soutbern  Assembly  re- 

mrcb  in  the  United  States  of  plied: 

wion  at  Springfield,  111.     The  If  the  action  of  your  Aseembly,  telegraphed  by  your 

ly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  moderator  to  our  moderator,  does  not  modil'y  the  con- 

ates  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sends  cor-  current  resolution  a<lopted  by  your  Assembly  and 

alutations,  wishing  you  grace,  <>^»  ^®  ^^  prepared  to  Bend  delegates  forthwith. 

ice."     The  Committee  of  the  To  which   the  moderator  of  the  Northern 

ibly  to  which  the  propositions  Assembly  replied : 

3toration  of  fraternal  relations  ^he  action  referred  to  does  not  modify,  but  it  ex- 

eported,  with  a  aetailed  state-  plains,  the  concurrent  resolution,  and  the  explanation 

s,    against  entertaining  thero.  is  on  the  face  of  tlie  action.    There  is  nothing  behind 

not  acceptable  to  the  Assem-  it  or  between  the  lines.       ,         ^,    .                ^     ^ 

imittee  having  received  several  J^^^  dissolution  of  our  Assembly  is  near  at  hand. 

,                 "    ^^      ...         ^       ,  We  may  be  ready  for  final  adioummcnt  this  evening. 

lie  way  of  propositions  otfered  An  exchange  of  delegates  isimpossible  before  Tues- 

n  of  forms  for  messages  to  be  da^r.    Shall  we  each  appoint  delegates  this  day  to 

hern  Assembly,  presented  as  its  viisit  the  respective  Assemblies  next  year  I    We  aw^t 

C5lusion    the    foUowing  paper,  yoilr  answer  with  deep  and  prayerful  interest. 

ted  by  the  Assembly  with  only  ^nd  to  this  the  following  reply  was  adopted, 

^^^  •  and  sent  by  the  Southern  General  Assembly : 

ve  aU  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  Atiauta,  Ga.,  May  27. 

atemal  correspondence  lor  which,  «.  ,,    ^         ,   ,        u     j-  jx     ix.  I  s    •      fyt.      x 

re  so  eamesUy  deairous,  we  adopt  ^""J^,^*"^,  'J'^i^^  ^-C  ^^  ^^^^^^^  Church 

ilg.                  '                *              '^  %n  the    UniJUa  iStaUs  of   America^  %n  tesston   at 

ding  from  no  principle,  we  do  here-  Spnnqfidd :                    ,     *    ,    mu  *.  *.i      * 

rrct  for  and  withdrawal  of  all  ex-  ^,1' was  unanimouslv  resolved-l.  That  tlie  Assem- 

ssembly  which  may  be  regarded  as  !>>  /oes  hereby  declare  its  enUre  satisfaction  with 

oflfensive  to,  the  General  Assembly  the  fuU  and  explicit  terms  m  which  the  General  As- 

n  Church  ill  the  United  States  of  «^«i^ly  fj'^^  Presbytenan  Churdi  m  the  United 

States  of  America  has  expressed  its  reciprocal  oon- 

i  copy  of  this  paper  be  sent  by  tele-  currence  m  the  paper  transmitted  to  our  Aasembly  on 

enl  Assembly  now  in  session  at  ^'^teraal  correspondence.                 .  .             ,          , 

r  their  prayeAl  consideration,  and,  ,,.2.  That  we  do   unfeignedly   rejoice,   and   render 

for  their  reciprocal  concurrence,  as  thanksgivmg  to  God  for  an  event  suited  to  take  away 

>r  the  exchange  of  delegates  forth-  the  reproach  of  ahenation  between  bodies  holding  tlio 

**  same  standard  of  faith  and  order,  and  tending  to 

bring  peace  to  our  borders. 

n    Assembly  replied    to  this,  8.  That,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impracticable  at  this  lato 

day  to  have  an  interchange  of  delegates,  the  Assem- 
bly does  hereby  appoint  the  following  to  your  As- 

is  instructed  to  tolegraph  to  the  gembly  at  its  next  session : 

General  Assembly  m  session  in  At-  Principals:  Rev.  William  Brown,  D.D.,  Rev.  T. 

jrram  is  received  with  warm  enthu-  A.  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  Hon.  B.  M.  Estes. 

imbly,  and,  m  order  to  remove  all  Alternates:  Rev.  R.  P.  Farris,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  C. 

ray  of  that  full  and  formal  fraternal  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Patrick  Joyes. 

tween  the  two  assemblies,  which  we  B.  K.  Smoot,  Moderator, 

repared  to  accept,  we  adopt  the  fol-  m.        -^-r 

The    Northern    Assembly    thereupon    ap- 

firom  no  principle,  we  do  hereby  do-  pointed  the  following  delegates  on  its  part : 

rand  withdrawal  of  all  expressions  Principals:  Rev.  S.  J.  NiccoUs,  D.D.,  Ed- 

Ti^^l^n.'T^^e^,!^^^^^  win    F.  ^Hatfield,    D.  D.,    and   Hon.    S.  M. 

ch  in  the  United  States :  and  we  re-  Moore. 

1  of  our  warm  iVatomal  regard  for  Alternates:   Rev.   Arthur   Mitchell,   D.  D., 

ts  communion,  and  our  reatoess  to  Rev.  8.  Irenaens  Prime,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Will- 

i  forthwith.  i^^  E  j)^^g^ 

with  this  minnte  the  modera-  III.    United    Pbebbytebian    Chuboh     in 

lern  Assembly  telegraphed  per-  Nobth  Amebica. — The  following   is  a  sam- 

Qoderator  of  the  Southern  As-  mary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they 

were  reported  to  the  General   Assembly   in 

information,  and  in  justice  to  all  ^ay '  Number  of  synods,  9 ;  of  presbyteries, 

ay  that  our  Assembly's  action  on  60;  of  ministers,  719,  of  whom  641  were  re- 

;emal  relations  was  taken  mutatk  turned  as  serving  as  pastors  and  stated   sup- 

9^.  heartiness,  only  two  or  three  dis-  ^X\q%  ;  of  licentiates,   89 ;  of  students   of  the- 

ition  the  following  resolution  was  "'^^y*  ^^  ?  ^  congregations,  826,  of  wliich  661 

were  served  by  pastors  and  stated  supplies ;  of 

in  the  action  now  to  be  taken,  we  members,  84,573  :  of  Sunday-schools,  809,  with 

enoe  to  the  action  of  previous  A.*-  8,647  officers  and  teachers,  and  72,596  schol- 

c^K^e^Syld^Z^^^^^^  a"'    ^»™^e^  of  baptisms  during^he  year, 

prayer  after  inal  action,  an^  sang  629  of  adults,  and  3,720  of  children.     Amount 

d  grateful  and  profound  feeling,  of  contributions : 
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For  saUuies  of  ministers $461,498  ator.    The  principal  interest  of  the  pi 

For  oonjret^tionai  purposes 266,717  ingg  lay  in  the  actiott  which  was  taken 

To  the  boards. 140,716         ?•      2^    /•  -j.j.'        ^t  i»  •    ^ 

General  contributions «2,i»»  sobjeot  ot  permitting  the  use  ot  instn^ 

worship  in  the  churches.     An  overture 

'^''^^ • ^^^^^  scind  the  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of 

AveS^eSarroTiSstoiV;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::;  m  So  mental  music  in  worship  had  been  sent 

to  the  presbyteries  to  be  voted  upon.   [ 

Increase  of  members  during  the  year,  1,636.  port  of  the  voting  showed  that  1,283  vol 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  had  re-  been  cast,  of  which  620J  were  in  favor 

ceived  $23,334,  and  reported  its  liabilities  to  repeal  of    the    prohibition,    and    612^ 

be  $17,562,  and  that  these  were  partly  offset  against  it,  while  nine  persons  entitled 

by  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $10,148.  were  returned  as  not  voting.     The  prop 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Belief  had  re-  thus  appeared  to  be  carried  by  a  majc 

ceived  $10,625,  and  returned  twenty-two  bene-  eight,   although  it  had  failed  to  recei 

ticiaries  receiving  aid  regularly.    Its  endow-  assent  of  a  malority  of  the  whole  non 

ment  now  reached  $30,000,  which  was  prin-  persons  entitled  to  vote.    The  Asserabl 

cipally  invested  in  Government  bonds.  sidering  the  measure  lawfully  earned,  i 

The  Board  of  Education  had  received  $12,-  the  action,  and  declared,  by  a  vot«  of 

059,  and  reported  investments  and  other  assets  99,  that  the  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of 

to  the  amount  of  $16,260.    It  had  aided  t wen-  mental  music  was  repealed.     In  com 

ty  students  of  theology.  with  this  action,  it  further  resolved  tl 

The  Board  of  Freedmen'$  Missions  had  re-  decision  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an 

ceived  $12,727,  and  reported  an  indebtedness,  ing  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  o 

largely  on  account  of  real  estate,  of  $12,727.  but  simply  as  a  declaration  of  the  jud 

It  had  718  pupils  in  its  day-  and  boarding-  of  the  Church  that  there  is  no  sufficient 

schools,  and  1,000  in  Sunday-schools.     Fifty-  authority  for  an  absolutely  exclusive  r 

seven  students  from  its  schools  were  engaged  the  subject.     ^'That  while  there  may 

in  teaching,  and  had  about  2,500  pupils  under  liberty  here,  it  is  a  liberty   which  in 

their  charge.    The  board   sustains  a  college  especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  C 

and  industrial  school  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  should  be  stringently  regulated  and  kep 

a  considerable  school  at  Chase  City,  Va.  abuse,  or  any  use  tiiat  would  conflict  wi 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received  required   simplicity    of    Christian    woi 

$39,344.    It  had  76  men  able  and  willing  to  And  it  instructed  the  lower  courts  *^  t 

receive  appointments,  while  the  time  of  only  stain,  and  have  all  under  their  authori 

68  missionaries  was  asked  for  by  the  presby-  stain,   from  any  action  in   this  matte; 

teries.    The  244  mission  stations  reported  11,-  would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  o 

564  members,  and  12,964  attendants  at  Sun-  gregations,  or  unreasonably  disregard  th 

day-school.  scientious  convictions  of  members.-* 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-        The  party  in  the  Assembly  opposed  t 

sions  had  been  $77,872.     The  following  report  action  maintained  that  the  measure  hi 

was  made  of  the  condition  of  missions  on  the  been  lawfully  carried  in  the  presbyteri 

first  day  of  January,  1882 :   Presbyteries,  2 ;  cause  it  had  not  received  a  migority 

stations  (places  where  foreign  missionaries  are  votes  entitled  to  be  cast,  and  contender 

located),  8;  out-stations,  69;  foreign  ordained  the  nine  votes  not  cast  should  be  takt 

ministers,  15;  female  missionaries,  including  count  of;  and  they  presented  a  prote« 

the  wives  of  missionaries,  27  (unmarried,  18) ;  bodying  their  views,  in  answer  to  wl 

native  ordained    ministers,  8 ;  licentiates,  5 ;  paper  was  filed  by  the  committee  havii 

native  teachers  and  helpers,  184 ;  total  foreign  subject  in  charge,  vindicating  the  action 

and  native  laborers  in  the  two  missions,  239 ;  Assembly,  and  its  interpretation  of  the  < 

native  congregations,    19 ;  communicants,   1,-  tution  of  the  Church. 
565;  increase,  370;  decrease,  141.    Total  net        A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre] 

increase,  229.   Baptisms — adults,  130;  infants,  brief  statement  of  principles  for  use  in  o 

189;  total,  319.    Sabbath-school  scholars,  2,-  work,  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 

244 ;  in  other  schools,  4,577 ;  in  all  the  schools.  Assembly  declared  its  readiness  to  co-o 

6,151.     Contributions  for  church  and  benevo-  with  other  churches  in  every  proper  ^ 

lent  purposes,  $5,058;  for  schools,  $11,171 ;  for  secure  the  enforcement  of  legislation  f( 

books,  $6,243 ;  total  by  the  natives,  $23,272.  protection  of  Christian  citizens  in  the  < 

Books  sold  and  distributed  (by  the  Egyptian  ment  of  their  rights  on  the  Lord's  day. 
mission),  27,150  volumes.     Total  value  of  the        No  progress  was  made  in  the  negoti 

property  in  both  missions,  $122,268.     Of  the  with  the  Associate  Reformed   Synod  • 

members,  1,168  were  in  Egypt,  and  397  in  South  for  union. 
India.  IV.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chtbch 

The  twenty-fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  od). — The  statistics  of  this  body,  as  repoi 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  May,  showll 

met  at  Monmouth,  111.,  May  24th.     The  Rev.  ten  presbyteries  of  which  it  is  compoe 

Dr.  David  Paul,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  Moder-  elude  108   ministers,    122  congregation 
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ommnnicants.  The  total  amonnt  of  for  edncation,  $8,062 ;  for  pablication,  $1,705; 
13,  including  $79,147  for  pastors^  sala-  for  charcb  building  and  repairing,  $105,876 ; 
.  $191,893.  The  income  for  foreign  for  pastors,  $183,037.  Value  of  church  prop- 
was  $12,835.  ertj,  $2,059,950. 

ynod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Tbe  General  Assemhly  of  the  Cumberland 
(O.  S.)  met  at  New  Concord,  Ohio,  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
I.  Tbe  law  of  tithes  was  declared  bind-  May  18th.  The  Rev.  S.  11.  Buchanan,  D.  D., 
1  Christians.  Secret  societies  were  de-  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  chosen  Moderator. 
as  unnecessary,  sinful,  opposed  to  the  The  Board  of  Publication  reported  that  its  re- 
example,  and  essentially  hostile  to  the  ceipts  had  been  $43,240,  and  estimated  its  total 
•csts  of  society.  The  "  Anti-Chinese  resources  at  $61,250.  The  Board  of  Missions 
*  declared  a  breach  of  treaty  obliga-  reported  that  its  cash  receipts  had  been  $14,- 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  gross  870,  besides  which  considerable  amounts,  bring- 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  calculated  to  ing  the  whole  sum  contributed  for  mission 
issionary  effort  among  the  Chinese,  work  to  $21,337,  had  been  paid  directly  to 
ts  of  the  labors  which  had  been  spent  missionaries  by  local  treasurers,  or  through 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  Woman^s  Board.  The  mission  in  Japan, 
td,  but  the  synod  declared  itself  com-  now  four  years  old,  was  making  good  progress, 
withhold  its  entire  approbation  from  The  American  Indian  Mission  had  assumed 
(d  version,  while  it  recommended  it  for  the  support  of  its  missionary.  The  contribu- 
?he  views  of  the  synod  with  reference  tions  for  ministerial  relief  had  been  $598.  A 
orporation  of  a  recognition  of  the  prin-  board  to  take  charge  of  that  cause  had  been 
he  Christian  religion  into  the  Consti-  incorporated.  A  Board  of  Education  also  had 
the  United  States  were  reiterated,  and  been  incorporated.  The  most  important  busi- 
)f  $10,000  was  appropriated  in  aid  of  ness  before  the  Assembly  was  the  considera- 
tion of  those  views  during  the  year,  tion  of  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
ion  was  brought  up  whether  members  upon  which  a  committee  had  been  laboring  for 
nrch  in  Iowa  coula,  consistently  with  a  considerable  period.  The  whole  work  was 
sh's  position  respecting  the  Constitu-  discussed  with  considerable  interest,  but  no  es- 
le  United  States,  vote  in  the  election  sential  differences  were  revealed  on  any  of  the 
ling  on  the  amendment  to  the  Consti-  points  except  tlie  articles  on  Sanctification  and 
the  State  prohibiting  the  manufac-  Divorce.  On  the  former  subject,  the  follow- 
lale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  synod  ing  expression  of  faith  was  adopted :  **  The 
hat  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  is  taught  in  the  Word 
ies  and  sessions,  who  were  to  see  that  of  God,  and  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
iples  of  the  Church,  allowing  all  civil  Christians  to  avail  themselves  of  its  inestimable 
>t  inconsistent  with  its  dissent  from  benefits.  The  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection  is 
titation  of  the  United  States,  were  notauthorizedbytheScriptures,  and  isadogma 

of  dangerous  tendency."  The  article  on  Di- 
roRMBD  Prbsbttebtan  Chitroh  (Geii-  vorce,  as  adopted,  declares  that  '*  the  marriage 
od). — The  presbyterial  reports  of  sta-  relation  should  not  be  dissevered  for  any  cause 
ibis  body  are  incomplete,  but  the  num-  not  justified  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  any  im- 
mmnnicants  is  estimated  at  6,700,  of  morality  in  relation  to  its  dissolution  is  cogniz- 
iOO  are  in  the  three  eastern  presbyter-  able  by  the  State  courts."  The  delegates  ap- 
,200  in  the  three  western  presbyteries,  pointed  by  this  Church  to  attend  the  meetings 
iipts  of  the  year  for  the  Church  Exten-  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  had  not  been 
1  had  been  $653 ;  for  the  Educational  admitted  by  that  body,  on  the  ground  that  the 
89 ;  and  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Church  had  not  approved  the  constitution  of 
logical  Seminary,  $3,839.  The  ap-  the  Alliance,  and  that  the  Alliance  was  not  sat- 
ins for  home  missions  were  $2,000.  isfied  that  its  creed  was  in  harmony  with  the 
aneral  Synod  met  at  Darlington,  Pa.,  consciences  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Macdowell,  of  Brook-  Assembly  had  since  approved  the  constitution 
.,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  attempt  of  th'e  Alliance,  and  had  referred  the  question 
evious  year  to  establish  a  mission  m  of  doctrinal  position  to  a  committee  for  con- 
India,  had  failed,  through  the  refusal  sideration.  That  committee  now  made  a  re- 
pointed  missionary  to  serve.  port  on  tbe  subject,  which  was  adopted,  in 
JMBBKLAND  Pbesbtterian  Churoh.—  substauce  as  follows : 
»wing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  ^  ,  .«,,,«.. 
•ch,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Gen-  ^  The  founders  of  the  Cumberlaud  Presbvtcnan 
mKItr /^f  lafio  .  Church,  m  their  hcensure  and  ordination  by  the 
raoiy  oi  1004  .  ^  ...  Prosbyterian  Church,  were  permitted  to  **  except  the 
jrof  presbytenes,  117;  of  ministers,  idea  of  fatality,"  as  they  believed  it  to  be  embraced  in 
L  licentiates,  224;  of  candidates  for  thedoctrineof  unconditional  election  and  reprobation, 
5try,  197 ;  of  congregations,  2,587 ;  of  ^^  »»  atonement  limited  to  adeflnitely  elected  num- 

•«\id'^'^'    »'-y''"-    Sunday-  t^C^^l^^^^^^T^^^T^Bfror^t. 

)8,184.    Contrtdutions  :  For  home  mis-  parent  Church,  in  fixing  a  standard  of  doctrine  for  the 

1,218 ;  for  foreign  missions,  $4,447 ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  whicli  they  or- 
OL.  XXII.— 45    A 
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ganized,  they  adopted  the  Westminster  ConfoBsIon  of 
Faith,  modlned  in  the  following  porticulara : 

1.  That  thero  are  no  eternal  reprobates. 

2.  That  Jesus  died,  not  for  a  part  only,  but  for  all 
men,  and  in  the  same  sense. 

8.  That  aU  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved. 

4.  That  the  Holv  Spirit  operates  on  all  the  world — 
on  all  for  whom  Cnrist  died,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  all  men  responsible,  and  therefore  inexcusable. 

By  these  exceptions  it  will  be  seen  that  wo  have  an 
amended  form  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  ;  and,  if  this  puts  us  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  we  will  bo 
glad  to  have  the  fact  clearly  and  unequivocally 
stated. 

That  this  may  be  certainly  done  by  the  next 
Oouncil,  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  tlie 
next  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  to  be  held  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  in  1 884.  On  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
observance,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  a 
committee  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
to  join  in  representations  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties against  running  railroad  trains  and  deliv- 
ering mails  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  Assembly 
declared  that : 

While  we  deplore  the  fact  that  trains  are  run  and 
mail  is  delivered  on  the  Sabbath,  we  do  not  see  the 
consistency  in  invoking  civil  power  to  check  the  evil, 
while  our  ousiness  men  make  the  demand  for  hand- 
ling and  carrying  freight,  and  while  ministers  and 
church  members  demand  the  running  of  trains  and 
the  deliverv  of  nuuls  on  the  Sabbath.  We  therefore 
recommena  that  this  General  Assembly  insist  upon 
the  better  observance  of  this  day  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Church,  to  the  end  that  a  public  sentiment  may 
be  cultivated  in  its  favor. 

Co-operation  was,  however,  pledged  to  "  any 
judicious  movement  looking  to  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.^' 

VII.  Pkesbttebian  Chuboh  in  Canada. — 
The  dispute  which  arose,  when  the  union  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  in   Canada   took 

?lace  in  1875,  over  the  disposition  of  the 
emporalities  Fund,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  organization  known  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  carried  to  the  Impe- 
rial Privy  Council,  and  was  finally  decided  by 
that  court  early  in  the  year.  A  number  ot 
ministers,  who  held  aloof  from  the  union  and 
upheld  the  organization  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  resisted  the  transfer 
of  the  fund  to  the  United  Church.  The  mod- 
erators of  the  churches  entering  into  the  union 
secured  from  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  an  act 
giving  the  possession  of  the  fund  to  the  United 
Church.  This  was  contested  in  the  courts, 
and,  after  a  prolonged  litigation,  the  Privy 
Council  decided  that  the  transfer  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  an  injunction  could  be  issued  prevent- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  funds  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  Church. 

V  III.  Established  Church  of  Scotland. — 
The  Endowment  Committee  of  this  Church 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May  that 
during  the  year  eight  new  parishes,  with  a 
population  of  24,670,  had  been  endowed,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  churches  endowed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scheme  312.  The  total  revenue 
for  1881  amounted  to  £14,847,  against  £18,594 


in  1880,  and  £14,581  inl879.  The  income  for 
home  missions  had  been  £9,180,  and  the 
expenditure  bad  been  £81  more  than  that 
amount.  The  sum  of  £1,520  had  been  voted 
to  58  mission  stations,  £8,285  had  been  granted 
to  77  mission  churches,  and  £5,982  had  been 
Toted  toward  the  enlargement  or  erection  o( 
17  churches.  The  Committee  on  Chriitiin 
Liberality  reported  a  decrease  of  £88,848  io 
the  total  amount  of  contribntions,  the  present 
amount,  exclusive  of  seat  renta,  being  £281,- 
508,  agmnst  £819,847  in  1880.  The  For- 
eign Missions  Committee  reported  an  ira- 
E roved  financial  condition.  Its  entire  revenne 
ad  been  £22,858,  showing  a  marked  hn- 
provement  on  the  revenues  of  former  yean, 
though  it  was  still  beliind  the  sums  raised  by 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  chorcbes 
for  similar  purposes.  The  income  of  the  Jew- 
ish Mission  had  been  nearly  £1,000  below  its 
expenditures;  and  only  one  convert  was  re- 
ported. 

The   General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  May  25th.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Milligan  was  chosen  Mod- 
erator.   For  tlie  first  time  the  Assembly  took 
formal  notice  of  the  agitation  which  is  actire 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  kingdom  in  fiiTor 
of   disestablishment,    and    resolutions    were 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  and  take  anj  steps  that 
might  be  thought  necessary  and  advisable  in 
regard  to  any  question  or  measure  broogfat 
before  the  Legislature  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Church ;  and,  should  opportunity  arlM^ 
to  aid  by  active  good-will  and  co-operatioo  io 
any  movement  having  for  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  national  religion  cod 
the  interests  of  the  true  Protestant  religion  io 
Scotland ;  and  that  a  pastoral  letter  be  issued 
to  the  members  of  the  Church,  instructiiif 
them  in  its  principles,  and  reminding  them  of 
the  many  blessings  it  had  conferred  on  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  duty  under  which  its  neni- 
bers  lay  to  be  loyal  to  an  institution  wWck 
God  had  so  blessed,  and  transmit  it  unim- 
paired to  future  generations.      The  caw  of 
the  mission  at  Blantyre,  Central  Africa,  ij 
which  the  Assembly  of   1881  had  felt  'm 
obliged  to  censure  some  irregularities  in  w* 
ministration  and  cruel  acts  toward  nati^rti 
was  brought  up  again  by  the  petitions  d  tw 
Rev.  Duff  Macdonald  asking  to  be  personwy 
exonerated  from  the  censure,  and  of  Mr.  Jodd 
Buchanan  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  cJ^ 
The  Assembly  adopted  an  expression  modiiy' 
ing  its  censure  as  against  Mr.  Macdonald,  t^ 
fying  to  the  good  work  he  had  done,  and  de- 
claring that  no  good  reason  existed  why  f^ 
should  not  still  be  considered  usefal  in  ^^ 
tian  work.      The  present    management J^^ 
condition  of  the  mission  were  represented  to 
be  wholly  satisfactory.    The  statement  of  doc- 
trine and  formula  to  be  used  in  the  adini«'<^ 
of  native  preachers,  which  had  9\t^1J^ 
with  the  approval  of  the  other  Scottish  Pi*** 
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bnrches,  was  referred  to  a  special  cases,  that,  in  all  the  circnmstances,  the  Assem- 

to  consider  and  report  upon  it  at  bly  deem  it  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 

ssion  of  the  Assembly.  take  action  in  the  matter ;  and  his  motion  was 

sh  National  Ohnroh  Defense  Society  adopted. 

rganized,  to  resist  the  moyement  for  The  question  of  the  nse  of  in<)trnmenta]  music 

iment    Its  object  is  declared  to  be  in  the  services  of  the  Church  was  remitted  to  a 

'  information  respecting  national  re-  committee,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly, 

the  true  position  of  the  Church  of  Twelve  overtures  desiring  a  change  in  the 

to  intensify  a  sense  of  corporate  formula  of  subscription  by  deacons  were  taken 

ig  all  having  common  views  on  this  up,  and  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider 

1  especially  to  organize  all  members  the  whole  matter  and  report  to  the  next  As- 

irch,  and  all  favorable  to  national  sembly.     The  Rev.  George  C.  Cameron,  of  St. 

defense  of  the  national  position  of  John^s  church,  Glasgow,  was  appointed  Pro- 

I."  feasor  of  Hebrew  in  the  college  at  Aberdeen, 

B  CinntOH  OF  SooTLAiro. — The  total  in  place  of  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith, 

the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  as  re-  X.  UNrrED  Pbesbtteriak  Churou  of  Soot- 

the  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen-  land. — The  total  number  of  members  of  ttiis 

bly  in  May,  was  £607,500,  or  £17,-  Church  was  reported  to  the  synod  in  May  to  be 

ban  the  revenue  for  the  preceding  174,557,  or  575  more  than  were  reported  in  the 

e  Committee  of  the  Sustentation  previous  year.  The  total  income  of  the  Church 

rted  an  increase  of  £915  in  the  con-  was  £388,370,  £725  more  than  the  income  of 

The  Committee  of  Jewish  Mis-  the  previous  year,  and  representing  a  higher 

received  £6,680,  and  reported  the  amount  than  had  ever  before  been  returned, 

of  seven  Jews.    The  income  of  the  The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 

issions  Committee  had  been  £82,-  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  8th.    The 

:ceeded  the  income  of  any  previous  Rev.  Daniel  Young,  of  Glasgow,  was  chosen 

I  operations  of  the  missions  were  Moderator.      A  decrease  in   the  number  of 

d  on  in  thirteen  fields,  specified  as  members  of  the  Church  had  been  reported  at 

dcutta  and  Lower  Bengal,  the  San-  the  last  two  previous  meetings  of  the  Assem- 

bay,  Poona,  Deocan,  Central  India,  bly,  but  the  statistical  committee  were  able 

nth  Cafiraria,  North  Caffraria,  Zulu-  this  year  to  report  a  net  increase  for  the  year 

agstonia,   the  New  Hebrides,    and  of  575  members,  although  the  number  was 

Qong  the  publications  of  the  year  still  about  500  less  than  in  1878.    The  fullow- 

mmar  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Anei-  ing  declarations  on  the  status  of  the  foreign 

lage  of  the  New  Hebrides.  missions  were  adopted : 

utnd  An^ly  of  the  Free  Church  r^^  ^^^  g  ^^  ^^^  Presbyteries  of  Jamaica,  and 

I  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  18th.    The  the  Presbytenes  of  Biafra.  Cafiraria,  and  R^pootana 

^bert  Macdonald,  of  North  Leith,  shall  be  regarded  as  standing  in  a  federal  relation  to 

I  Moderator.     The  session  was  occn-  the  Synod,  and  as  being  no  longer  constituent  parts 

y  with  the  questions  of  disestablish-  ^^'^^i  tliat  any  mUMonanr  presbyteries  which  may 

4^/w.f-;..«i  ^r^iii*i^^    <.»  1  .»i»4>:^.v  4.^  hereafter  be  formed  shall  be  regarded  as  occupying 

dootnnal  position   and  relation  to  ^^e  same  position;  that  no  formula  shall  be  used 

h  ot  two  or  Its  members  who  had  within  the  bounds  of  a  missionary  presbytery  until  it 

eminence  as  teachers  and   authors,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  synod :  that  no  decis- 

mental  music,  each  of  which  was  ionofamlasionary  presbytery  or  synod  affecting  the 

fc  of  an  active  discussion.     On  the  t^\^  ""i  *»«y  ?«f °*  ^^  ?«  ff'T  f^i  'P^'''*!!i 

•  J.  ^  .  1 ,.  , i.          1  i.'  by  the  home  Church,  shall  take  final  efiect,  unless  all 

I  disestablishment,  resolutions  were  the  parties  and  the  Mission  Board  acquiesce  therein, 
samrmmg  the  previous  expressions  or,  otherwise,  till  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  synod; 
embly  in  favor  of  disestablishment,  that,  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  administration  affect- 
ing that  the  Free  Church  "  does  not  P^  the  propertv  of  the  synod,  or  the  agents  appomted 
e    maintenance   of    an    established  by theMission^oard,nodecuiionofamissw^^ 

'"••'"™""*^ .  *"•    **"    ww»uuoiiwi  |>vtery  shall  have  any  effect  unless  it  is  acquiesced  in  by 

Scotland   as   in    present    circum-  tfieboetd;  that,  in  the  event  of  conffrepations  belonging 

dgitimate  or  useful  way  of  express-  to  any  of  our  missions  joining  with  tnose  of  any  other 

il  homage  to  Christ ;  while  the  con-  Church  or  Churches  to  form  a  United  Missionary  Pres- 

ntenance  of  the  existing  establish-  V*f,»l'  ^«  "«^J?  <>^  ^S®iT®  ^^^^  "5^  ^^  ?*^°^ 
»..  a4.«»>v :-  »..:«„4.  ^  ;i  -.  •  «  shall  be  reserved  ;  and  that  members  of  missionary 
le  State  is  unjust  and  oppressive."  presbyteries,  whetfier  ministers  or  elders,  and  of  other 
9  were  presented  from  two  Presby-  ordained  missionaries  of  the  Church,  who  are  in  this 
ng  for  inquiry  into  a  new  book  of  country  during  the  s^od  meeting,  shall,  under  con- 
Bruce  on  ^^  The  Chief  End  of  Reve-  ditions  named,  be  entitled  to  sit  in  the  court  and  take 
bich  was  regarded  as  divergent  from  PJ^J"  '^  deliberations,  but  without  the  right  of 
on  several  points,  and  Dr.  W.  Rob-  ^* 

ith's  work  on  the  "  Old  Testament  The  synod  declined  to  recognize  the  coun- 

«rish   Church,"  in  which  a  line  ot  cil  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  India  as  a 

ras  followed  parallel  with  that  of  final  court  of  appeal  in  matters  concerning 

ks  of  the  same  author  which  had  native  members.     A  proposed  statement  of 

be  attention  of  previous  assemblies,  doctrine  and  formula  for  native  elders,  licenti- 

Rainy  moved,  with  reference  to  both  ates,  and  ministers  was  submitted,  with  an  ex- 
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p]anation  that  it  had  been  found  needful  in  all  by  the  Church  for  all  purposes  had  increased 
the  mission  fields  to  have  simple  formulas  for  by  £7,016  over  the  amount  reported  in  the  pre- 
the  native  candidates.  It  was  found  by  all  vious  year.  The  number  of  Sunday-sehoris 
missionaries  that  it  would  never  do  to  make  use  connected  with  the  Assembly  was  1,101,  with 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  8,552  teachers  and  91,025  scholars.  The  Corn- 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  the  other  mittee  on  Elementary  Education  reported  tlial 
standards  in  the  native  churches.  Negotia-  828  of  the  7,590  schools  of  the  National  Board 
tions  had  beengoingon  between  the  committees  were  under  Presbyterian  management  The 
of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  and  of  report  of  Belfast  College  stated  that  the  Pro- 
this  Church  for  some  time  in  regard  to  tliis  byterian  Church  now  required  from  its  theo- 
matter;  and  the  document  now  offered,  which  logical  students  a  university  degree  in  arti, 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  synod's  committee,  and  also  attendance  on  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
containing  a  simple  statement  of  Christian  lege  classes  during  the  undergraduate  course, 
doctrine,  had  been  approved,  in  the  main,  by  The  Committee  on  Colonial  Mi^sions  reportal 
the  committees  of  the  Established  and  Free  that  three  ministers  had  recently  been  sent 
Churches.  The  statement  and  formula  were  to  New  South  Wales.  Grants  of  £650  bad 
adopted.  The  synod  resolved  to  petition  Par-  been  made  to  Canada  and  Manitoba  College, 
liament  in  favor  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Twenty-seven  missionaries,  of  whom  21  were 
Church  of  Scotland.  An  effort  was  made  to  ordained  ministers,  had  been  employed  in  Cm- 
have  the  synod  rescind  the  action  it  had  taken  ada,  laboring  with  considerable  success,  espe- 
in  1872  on  the  nse  of  instrumental  music  in  cially  among  the  French-speaking  popalatioo. 
public  worship,  and  adopt  fresh  restrictive  leg-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterim 
islation  on  the  subject,  but  it  failed.  Church  in  Ireland  met  in  Belfast  in  May.  The 

XL  Presbyterian  CircRcn  in  England. —  Rev.  T.  Y.  Eillen,  of  Belfast,  was  chosen  Mod- 

This  Church  is  made  up,  according  to  the  statis-  erator.    The  question  of  the  use  of  instmnieo- 

tical  reports  for  1882,  of  275  congregations,  be-  tal  music  in  worship  engaged  a  large  share  of 

sides  several  preaching-stations,  264  ministers  attention.     A  resolution  was  adopted,  bj  a 

with  charges,  24  missionaries,  and  56  other  min-  vote  of  860  to  345,  ordering  that  the  prohibitioo 

isters,  56,099  communicants,  and  about  108,000  which  the  Assembly  had  issued  in  the  prerioiis 

adherents.    The  number  of  church-sittings,  as  year  against  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 

reported  to  the  synod,  was  141,903,  showing  churches  be  carried  out  without  delay,  ifte^ 

an  increase  of  5,007  during  the  year.     The  ward,  a  notice  of  motion,  signed  by  sixtj  meo- 

Union  Thanksgiving  Fund,  which  was  now  bers  of  the  Assembly,  was  read,  stating  tl)£t 

completed,  amounted  to  £155,839.     The  en-  in  the  next  year  a  proposal  would  be  made  to 

tire  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year  had  rescind  the  resolution  which  had  been  carried 

been  £208,226,  against  £205,603  in  1880.    The  by  so  narrow  a  majority  at  the  present  Assem- 

Home  Mission  Committee  presented  a  propo-  bly.      The  Assembly  recommended  that  tlie 

sition  that  the  synod  undertake  to  create  at  examinations  before  the  Theological  QmsjA- 

least  fifteen  or  twenty  new  congregations,  each  tee,  instead  of  referring  to  the  theologies! 

with  a  suitable  church,  within  the  next  five  views  and  personal  experience  of  the  caD^i* 

years,  and  to  raise  £25,000  for  church-building  dates,  should  embrace  such  subjects  as  Hebrew, 

purposes.     The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  re-  Biblical  Criticism,  Greek  Testament,  Chri«tiii, 

ported  that  the  annual  expenditures  on  its  Ethics,  Church  History,  and  Systematic  The* 

work  were  not  less  than  £13,500,  while  its  in-  ology. 

come  did  not  exceed  £11,500.  The  missions  XIII.  Reformed  Presbyterian  CnuBCHnj 
were  in  the  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Formosa  dis-  Scotland. — The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Sjnw 
tricts  of  China,  and  returned  26  missionaries,  of  Scotland  met  at  Glasgow  in  May.  A  report 
74  native  evangelists,  87  native  students,  316  was  presented  by  the  National  Reform  Coo- 
adult  baptisms  during  the  year,  and  2,342  com-  mittee,  which  held  that  the  fundamental  evi» 
municants,  with  1,000  baptized  children.  Five  of  the  British  Constitution  consist  in  the  Word 
native  pastors  had  been  settled  over  self-sup-  of  God  not  being  recognized  as  the  standird 
porting  churches,  a  second  native  presbytery  of  legislation ;  that  the  headship  of  Chri^  * 
had  been  formed,  a  medicd  mission  had  been  invaded  by  the  British  Crown ;  and  that  epis- 
established  and  another  one  revived,  and  a  copacy,  with  its  unscriptural  hierarchy  and  Hj- 
home  for  Bible  women  had  been  opened  dur-  urgy,  was  established  and  endowed.  The  bow- 
ing the  year.  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  ing  of  public  meetings  to  agitate  these  riet* 
Church  in  England  met  in  London,  April  23d.  and  the  pressing  of  them  upon  members  of 
The  Rev.  William  McCaw,  of  Manchester,  was  Parliament  were  urged, 
chosen  Moderator.  XIV.  Welsh    Calvinistio    Methodi^ 

XII.  Presbyterian  CnrRcn  is  Ireland. —  Church. — ^The  following  are  the  statistics  of 

The  statistics  of  this  Church,  presented  to  the  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  t^  theGeo- 

General  Assembly  in  June,  show  the  entire  eral  Assembly  at  Bala  in  Jtme.    Number « 

number  of  communicants  to  be  102,825,  as  ordained  ministers,  600 ;  of  preachers,  367;  of 

against  109,395  in  1881,  and  122,792  in  1804.  chapels,  1,324;  of  communicants,  118,635; » 

Reports  were  made  of  558  congregations  and  adherents,  279,189 ;    of  Sunday-school  teacb* 

7  mission  stations.    The  entire  amount  raised  ers,  22,262 ;    of  scholars  in  Sunday-scboois, 
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Amount  of  contributions  for  the  memorial  of  the  occasion,  by  churchmen  of 

57,348 ;    value  of    church  property.  New  York, 

»0.        ,  Bishop  of  Mississippi. — At  the  regular  an- 

eneral  Assemhly  met  at  Bala,  June  nualcouncilof  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi,  which 

e  Rev.  T.  Levi,  of  Aberystwyth,  was  met  in  April,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  N.  D. 

oderator.  Wingfield,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Northern  Cali- 

''alloon     Churches. — The    annual  fornia,  "was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  to  Bishop 

he  Walloon  churches  was  held  in  Rot-  Green,  whose   advanced  age  and  infirmities 

I  July.    The  churches  are  in  a  oondi-  rendered  such  an  aid  necessary.    Bishop  Wing- 

eel  in  e,  owing  to  the  gradual  dying  field  declined  to  accept  the  appointment.    A 

e  use  of  the  French  language,  and  special  council  of  the  diocese  was  called,  and 

d  at  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  the  met  on  November  28th,  when  the  Rev.  Hugh 

It  of  the  seventeen  organizations  still  Miller  Thompson,   D.  I).,   Rector  of   Trinity 

ce,  seem  to  be  prospering.    In  view  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  chosen  assist- 

acts,  the  synod  appointed  a  commit-  ant  bishop. 

•llect  materials  fi»r  a  history  of  tlie  Church  Temperanoe  Society. — The  Church 

since  their  foundation  by  the  Wal-  Temperance  Society  was  founded  in  1881,  with 

0  sought  a  refuge  in  Holland  in  the  the  aid  of  Mr.  R.  Graham,  one  of  the  general 
le  Reformation.  secretaries  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
CSTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  ance  Society.  Its  general  constitution  is  based 
r's  ^*  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanao  on  principles  parallel  with  those  on  which  that 
*chial  Litft  *'  for  1883  gives  statistics  society  is  founded ;  and  it  is  intended  to  fur- 
hurch  of  forty-eight  dioceses  and  six-  nish  a  platform  on  which  total  abstainers  and 
ionary  jurisdictions  (of  which  twelve  non-abstainers  may  work  together  and  in  har- 
e  United  States  and  Territories  and  mony  for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  It 
oreign  mission  fields),  of  which  the  was  organized  with  the  presiding  bishop  as 

is  a  summary :  Number  of  bishops,  president,  and  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses 
)er  of  clergy  (priests  and  deacons),  were  invited  to  act  as  vice-presidents.  The 
including  the  bishops,  3,579  ;  number  formation  of  diocesan  societies  in  the  several 
es,  3,047;  number  of  missions,  1,310;  dioceses  was  recommended,  and  work  was  be- 
uiuber  of  communicants,  348,888 ;  gun  at  once  for  the  establishment  of  local  socie- 
f  candidates  for  orders,  896 ;  number  ties.  In  March,  1882,  letters  were  sent  out  to 
tions,  132  of  deacons,  116  of  priests;  the  secretaries  of  the  diocesan  conventions, 
f  baptisms,  45,817 ;  of  confirmations,  suggesting  to  them  that  the  organizing  secre- 
Qumber  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  tary  of  the  society  desired,  provided  their  bish- 
of  Sunday-school  scholars,  308,591.  ops  approved  of  it,  to  obtain  at  as  early  a  day 
>unt  of  contributions  by  the  churches,  as  possible  the  passage  of  some  resolution  giv- 
4.  ing  ofiScial  sanction  to  the  work  and  objects  of 
taker^s  Almanao ''  gives  an  exiiibit  of  the  society  in  their  several  dioceses,  and  invit- 
of  communicants  to  the  population  ing  the  choice  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  to 
isAe's  beginning  in  1830,  which  shows  attend  a  National  Church  Temperance  Conven- 
cing  growth  of  the  Church  as  follows:  tion  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  Co- 
here was  one  communicant  to  every  tober.  These  letters  were  answered  by  favora- 
le  population ;  in  1840,  one  to  every  ble  replies.  The  convention  was  opened  Octo- 
850,  one  to  292 ;  in  1860,  one  to  214 ;  ber  29th  with  services  in  the  churches  of  the 
me  to  175;  in  1880,  one  to  151.  city,  after  which  business  meetings  and  general 
tEsioDTo  BisHOP^s  FIFTIETH  AxNivER-  publio  meetings  were  held  on  the  30th  and 
he  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  conse-  81st.     At  these  meetings  papers  were  read  or 

1  Presiding  Bishop  Smith,  which  took  addresses  made  on  ^*  Prohibitory  and  Licensing 
;ether  with  the  consecrations  of  Bish-  Law  in  the  United  States,"  the  "  Non-observ- 
iraine,  Doane,  and  Hopkins,  October  ance  of  Liquor  Law  in  New  York  City,"  "  The 

was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  New  Formation  and  Management  of  Parochial  Tem- 

)ctober3l8t.  Special  religions  services  perance  Societies,"  and  "Juvenile  Societies." 

1  on  the  previous  day  (Sunday),  com-  At  the  final  public  meeting,  over  which  the 

ve  of  the  event,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Bishop  of  Louisiana  presided.  Bishop  Clark,  of 

>ropriate  discourses  were  delivered  by  Rhode  Island,  spoke  in  commendation  of  the 

>p  of  Albany  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hop-  "broad,  tolerant,  and  scriptural  methods"  of 

le  celebration  itself  was  marked  by  the  society,  and  Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky, 

station  of  congratulatory  addresses  made  an  expression  of  similar  significance. 

clergy  of  New  York,  the  bishops  of  Society  for  the  Increase  op  the  Minib- 

ch  of  England,  the  Episcopate  of  the  try. — The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  In- 

I  the  United  States,  the  Standing  Com-  crease  of  the  Ministry^  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 

the  Presiding  Bishop^s  own  diocese  tember   1st,  were  $24,722;    its  expenditures 

cky,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  were  $23,269.     The  invested  funds  amounted 

ch  Temperance  Society.     A  chalice  to  $54,927.     Twenty-one  scholars  of  the  soci- 

1  were  presented  to  the  bishop,  as  a  ety  had  been  admitted  to  holy  orders  since 
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the  last  annnal  report.  The  society  had  re-  list  of  missioDaries  includes  the  bishop  in  eadi 
ceived,  since  its  organization  in  1S57,  the  total  mission,  and,  in  Mexico,  a  bishop  elect  also,  and 
sum  of  $561,701,  of  which,  after  deducting  the  the  missionary  physicians,  wli jn  there  are  any; 
receipts  from  legacies  and  the  income  from  the  enumeration  of  scholars  includes  those  in 
invested  funds,  $465,661  represented  the  con-  day- and  boarding-schools,  but  not  those  in  Son- 
tributions  of  the  Church  at  large  through  this  day-schools.  The  Mexican  Church  had  been 
agency  to  the  cause  of  ministerial  education,  troubled  with  dissensions,  and  was  represented 
Appropriations  had  been  made  in  aid  of  1,016  as  suffering  from  tlie  want  of  accessible  stand- 
scholars,  of  whom  600  had  been  ordained  min-  ards  of  doctrine  and  worship,  the  Mexican  lit- 
isters,  and  518  were  still  in  service.  urgy  not  having  yet  been  completed. 

Evangelical  Knowledge  Society. — There-        American  Chxjroh  Missionary  Sociitt.— 

ceipts  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Soeiety  for  Tlie  twenty -third  annual  meeting  of  the  ^«^- 

the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge^  for  lean  Church  Mimonary  Society  was  held  in 

the  year  ending  October  1, 1882,  were  $8,687,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  December.    The  total  re- 

and  its  expenditures  were  $3,885.    The  society  ceipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  heen 

had  put  into  circulation  during  the  year  hooka,  $24,677,  and  it  had  a  balance  in  the  treaanry, 

tracts,   and  papers,  the  value  of  which  was  on  the  81st  day  of  August,  of  $2,894.    Boxea 

about  $6,700.    Its  monthly  journal,  **  The  Par-  of  clothing  and  other  articles  had  been  sent  to 

ish  Visitor,^'  had  a  circulation  of  about  20,000  the  missionaries,  the  total  value  of  which  was 

copies.  $3,724.    Thirty-seven   missionaries  had  been 

Domestic  Missions. — The  general  receipts  of  commissioned,  and  four  had  resigned,  leaving 
the  Committee  for  Domestic  Missions^  for  the  thirty-three,  or  four  more  than  Lad  been  en- 
year  ending  September  1.  1882,  were  $126,-  gaged  during  the  previous  year,  in  the  field. 
734;   adding  $70,956  of  legacies  left  to  the  Their  fields  of  labor  had  been  in  fifteen  dioceses 
committee  and  $80,683  of  special  contributions,  and  missionary  iurisdictiona.    A  new  plan  of 
the  total  receipts  were  $228,873.    The  total  administration  nad  gone  into   operation  od 
sum  available  for  the  use  of  the  committee  was  May  1st,  under  which  the  society  was  aaved 
$210,951,  of  which  it  had  $33,201  left  at  the  the  expense  of  salaries  for  its  secretaries  aod 
beginning  of  the  year.    The  committee  em-  of  office-rent.   The  ofiSces  of  financial  secretary 
ployed  as  evangelizing  agents — among  white  and  general  agent  had  been  abolished ;  the  of- 
people^  12  mishionary  bishops,  292  clergymen,  ficeof  secretary  had  become  voluntary,  and  was 
and  5  women  helpers,  or  809  in  all ;  among  filled  by  a  person  who  did  its  work  gratoitoaa- 
eolored  people.  13  white  clergymen,  15  colored  ly  ;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  office>reDt, 
clergymen.  6  lay  readers,  4  teachers,  and  18  printing,  and  other  incidental  matters  were 
women  helpers-— 55  in  all ;  among  the  Chinese^  met  by  the  gifts  of  a  few  friends  espedallj 
1   Chinese  clergyman ;   among  the  Indians,  1  contributed  for  those  purposes.     Thna  ererT 
missionary  bishop,   12  white   clergymen,   13  dollar  of  the  income  of  the  society  now  went 
native  clergymen,  1  white  catechist,  9  native  directly  to  the  support  of  its  missionaries  £0^ 
catechists,  3  teachers,  and  13  women  helpers  the  maintenance  of  its  work. 
— 52  in  all ;  the  whole  number  constituting  a        Missions  among  the  Jews. — ^The  receipts  of 
total  of  417  laborers.    In  support  of  the  mis-  the  Church  Society  for  Promoting  Christiani^ 
sions  and  missionaries,  $141,417  had  been  ex-  among  the  Jews  for  the  year  ending  in  April, 

f>ended  among  white  people,  $41,666  among  1882,  were  $12,363;  the  expenditures  werefV 

ndians,  $13,667  among  the  colored  people,  and  173,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  flo- 

$8,718  at  the  central  office.  ciety  of  $5,210.    During  the  year  five  new  mi*- 

FoBEioN  Missions. — The  receipts  of  the  ^om-  sionaries  had  been  appoint^,  and  two  new 

mit tee  for  Foreign  Mission Sy  for  the  year  end-  missionary  schools  had  been  established,  giTin^ 

ing  September  1, 1882,  had  heen  $173,848.    Of  as  the  full  measure  of  the  present  operations  o( 

this  amount  $20,459  had  been  contributed  by  the  the  society,  fourteen  missionaries,  with  fov 

Women^s  Auxiliary,  and  $20,067  by  the  League  missionary   day-schools  and    four   indostrisl 

in  aid  of  the  Mexican  branch  of  the  Church,  schools.    In  these  schools  were  about  two  hns- 

for  the  benefit  of  the  missions  in  Mexico.    The  dred   children.    Missions  were  established  in 

missions  were:  in  Greece,  1  teacher,  9  assist-  roost  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.   Tlie 

ant  teachers,  and  700  students  ;  West  Africa,  society  had  mission  houses  in  Baltimore  asd 

16  missionaries  (including  the  bishop),  27  other  New  Orleans.    A  house  had  been  bought  io 

laborers,  560  native  and  Liberian  communi-  New  York,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  pronde 

cants,  392  scholars ;  China,  11  missionaries  and  a  chapel,  with  accommodations  for  the  mtf- 

ministers,  94  other  laborers,  320  native  com-  sionary  day-school,  the  industrial  school,  tbe 

municants,  738  scholars ;  Japan,  8  missionaries  Sunday-school  (of  seventy  Jewish  children),  s 

and  ministers,  89  other  laborers,  84  native  com-  free  reading-room,  an  office  for  the  missioD- 

municants,  117 scholars;  Hayti,  15 missionaries  aries,  and  a  residence  for  one  of  them.   Bj 

and  ministers,  49  other  laborers,  360  commu-  an  inflexible  rule,  no  temporal  aid  was  e^er 

nioants,  199  scholars,  1,258  attendants  on  wor-  given  to  proselytes.    Aid  had  been  given  to  the 

ship ;  Mexico,  14  missionaries  and  ministers,  parochial  clergy  in  efforts  among  the  Jews  in 

94  other  laborers,  929  native  communicants,  their  own   localities,  and  this  branch  of  the 

655  scholars,  3,646  attendants  on  worship.    The  work  was  now  carried  on  in  thirty-four  dio- 
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ten  misaiooarj  jurisdictions ;  while 
ir  of  clergy  engaged  io  it  liad  Dearly 
Ldving  twen  for  the  past  year  two 
od  twenty-two.  The  Jews  in  two 
nd  oDe  oities  and  towns  were  now 
ached  bj  the  society. 
HBOH  GosoBEsa.  —The  eigbth  annnal 
ngrttt  was  held  in  Richmond,  Vs., 
Utii,  2Bth,  26th,  and  2Ttb.  Ttie 
Idrew  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop 
oa.  Papers,  to  which  were  added 
I  addresaeB  in  the  genernl  disunasion 
in\  anbjects,  were  read  as  follows: 
Uon  and  Wort  of  the  Laity  in  the 
Rev.  George  0.  Shattuck,  Boston, 
Rer.  Artlinr  Brooke,  New  York; 
lotly  and  ProphetJQ  Fonations  of  the 
MioiBtrj-,"  Rev.  William  K,  Hnnting- 
Woreester,  Mass.,  Rer.  8.  D.  Me- 
hiUclelphio,  Pa.  1  "The  Relation  ot 
li  to  the  Colored  Race,"  Right  Rev. 
Howe,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Soath  Oaro- 
J.  E.  0.  Smedea,  Raleigh,  N.  0..  and 
ry  Danlop,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  "The 
*  Standing  Ootnmittees,"  Rev.  Hall 
EllicottOity.Md.,  Hugh  W.  Sheffey, 
tanton,  Va.;  "Inspiration  of  the 
,"  ReT.  Frederio  Gardiner,  D.D., 
Q,  Conn.,  Rev.  A.  H.  Randolph, 
Itimore,  Hd.,  John  Dunlop,  Esq., 
,  Va.  \  "  Obristianity  and  the  Grim- 
T.  H.  0,  Potter,  D,  D.,  "New  York 
lea  H.  Kitchel,  Esq.,  New  York; 
Dents  for  OonfirmatioD,"  Rev.  H.  Y. 
D.  D.,  New  York  city.  Rev.  C.  W. 
.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
lA.  (See  aBBMi»t.) 
,  Edwabd  Bottverie,  D.  D.,  D.  0.  L. 
900,  be  was  second  son  of  the  Hon, 
nverie  (who  assamed  the  name  of 
'oyal  license),  and  nephew  of  the  first 
jidnor.  His  early  training  was  re- 
Stnn.  He  entered  Christ  Obarch,  at 
as  gradnated  with  honors  in  1822,  and 
aar  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  Ool- 
wok  orders  in  the  Obnrch  of  England 
nd  devoted  himself  aasidnooslj  tor 
«  to  Biblical  studies,  both  at  home 
srmany.  In  1S2S  he  was  appointed 
ofessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
,  to  which  is  attached  a  oanonry  in 
iroh.  Tbisprofessorsbipheheldcon- 
nntil  his  death,  and  did  good  service 
ise  of  Hebrew  learning  and  inter- 
The  early  associates  of  Pusey  at  Ox- 
John  Henry  Newman  and  R.  Hur- 
e,  elder  brother  of  J.  A,  Fronde,  the 
To  these  should  be  added  Eeble, 
Jelf,  Hawkins,  etc.  In  company 
■man  and  Froude,  Dr.  Pasey  b^an, 
lat  movement  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
:h  is  DBiially  called  by  its  admirers 
;lo-CathoIic  movement,"  and  which 
>  marked  and  wide-spread  effect  on- 
octrine  and  practice  in  that  Chnrcn. 
led  with  Newman,  Fronde,  and  oth- 


ers, in  preparing  and  patting  forth  the  some- 
what famous  "Tracts  for  the  Times";  and 
tbongb  he  cnntriboted  only  four  to  the  seriea, 
yet  he  was  looked  npon  as  the  leading  spirit, 
and  as  giving  character  to  the  entire  move- 
ment He  worked  efiiciciitly  for  the  end  bad 
in  view  by  bis  elaborate  treatise  on  "Holy 
Baptism"  (1840),  his  "Letters  to  the  Arch- 
bialiop  of  Canterbury"  (1842),  and  to  tJie 
"BiabopH  of  Oxford  and  of  London"  (1861), 
and  his  numerons  sinale  sermons  and  pam- 
phlets. The  party  badges,  "  Paseyite  "  and 
"Puseyism,"  were  coined  and  vignronaly  em- 
ployed, and  tlioogh  Dr.  Pnsey  earoeitly  protest- 


ed against  this  nse  of  bis  name,  as  if  he  were 

the  originator  of  a  new  sect  in  the  Church,  yet 
the  opithela  were  persistently  applied,  and  liave 
continued  to  hold  their  place  in  current  reli- 

S'ons  literature.  On  the  publication  (1841)  of  . 
ewman's  "Tract  No.  90"  (the  last  of  the  se- 
ries), which  taught  that  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Ohnroh  of  England 
may  be  made  by  any  clergyman  who  maint^nj 
his  right  to  interpret  thera  acoording  to  "  Cath- 
olic" doctrine.  Dr.  Pusey  was  oalled  nppn  to 
defend  Newman's  course  and  views.  This 
he  did  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jelf  (1841),  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  at  the  lime.  In  1843  he 
preaehed  a  sermon  before  the  university  in 
which  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Lord's  Sapper,  for  this  ser- 
mon he  was  brought  before  a  board  of  judges, 
under  a  university  statute,  was  condemned  by 
them  as  holding  substantially  the  Roman  dogma 
of  trsnsubstantiatlou,  end  was  suspended  from 
the  office  of  university  preacher  for  three  years. 
Although  on  most  intimate  terras  with  New* 
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TO  an,  Dr.  Pusey  did  not  join  the  latter  in  Ms 
secession  to  the  Roman  obedience  in  1846,  but 
remauied  in  his  place  in  the  Charch  of  Eng- 
land. Possessing  wealth  and  its  advantages, 
he  gave  his  best  energies  to  the  guiding  the 
Anglo-Catholic  revival.  The  success  of  this 
great  movement,  which  is  patent  to  all  observ- 
ers, was  largely  due  to  Dr.  Pusey's  high  and  de- 
served reputation  for  piety,  purity  of  purpose, 
and  learning;  and  the  strength  of  the  High 
Anglican  or  Ritualistic  party  in  England  is 
now  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  since  Arch- 
bishop Laud^s  and  the  non -jurors'  days.  Dr. 
Pusey  was  not  only  a  diligent  student,  but  also 
published  a  large  number  of  volumes  during 
his  long  connection  with  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Libra- 
ry of  Translations  from  the  Fathers,"  and  of 
the  "  Anglo-Catholic  Library,"  and  adapted  for 
use  among  English  Church  people  a  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  books  of  devotion,  such  as 
Scupoli's  "Spiritual  Combat,"  Surin's  "Foun- 
dations of  Spiritual  Life,"  St.  Anselm's  "  Pray- 
ers and  Meditations,"  etc.  His  chief  publica- 
tions were :  "  Causes  of  Rationalistic  Character 


of  Theology  in  Germany"  (1828);  "Remarks 
on  the  Benefits  of  Cathedral  Institutions'" 
(1833);  "Parochial  Sermons"  (3  vols.,  184S- 
'69);  "Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sis- 
ter "  (1849) ;  "  The  Royal  Supremacy  not  ar- 
bitrary," etc.  (1860);  "The  Doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  as  contained  in  the  Fathers^ 
(1855) ;  "  The  Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of 
the  English  Church"  (1857)  ;  "  History  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  a.d.  61-381 "  (1857); 
"The  Minor  Prophets,  with  Commentarr," 
etc.  (1860-'62) ;  "  Letter  on  the  Essavs  and 
Reviews  "  (1861) ;  "  Daniel  the  Prophet,"  niDe 
lectures  (1864);  "The  Church  of  England  a 
Portion  of  Christ's  one  Holy  Catholic  Chnrch, 
and  a  Means  of  restoring  Visible  Unitj,  an 
Eirenicon,"  a  letter  addressed  to  Jolin  Keble, 
and  in  reply  to  Manning's  letter  to  Pnsej 
(1865) ;  "  A  Letter  justifying  holding  Confes- 
sions for  Forty  Years  past "  (1878) ;  ''  What  is 
of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment?  In 
reply  to  Dr.  Farrar's  Challenge,  in  his  *  Eter- 
nal Hope'"  (1880);  and  "Parochial  and  Ca- 
thedral Sermons"  (1882),  collected  and  issoed 
just  before  his  death. 


R 


RAILROADS  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES. 
Statistics  relating  to  the  railroad  corporations 
of  the  United  States,  their  financial  condition, 
business  operations,  etc.,  were  first  collected  by 
the  national  Government  in  1880,  and  are  now 
reported  by  the  tenth  census.  The  returns 
show  that  on  June  30th  of  that  year  there  were 


in  the  Uniled  States  1,482  companies,  87,891 
miles  of  completed  road,  10,016  miles  under 
construction,  and  41,029  miles  projected.  The 
average  (cost,  value,  and  amounts),  per  mile  of 
road  completed  and  operated,  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, earnings,  income,  expenses,  profit,  din- 
dends,  and  balance  retained  were  as  follow: 


rnoi. 


Cost  of  coDBtractlon  of  roads 

Cost  of  eqaipment. 

Yalae  of  lands  owned  Onclodlnfir  buildings) 

Valae  of  telejirrapb  lines  and  miscellaneous . . 

Stock  and  bonds  owned  (issued  by  other  companies). 


Total  permanent  InTCStments 
Cash  assets 


Profit  and  loss  to  credit 


Total  permanent  and  cash  assets. 


Tapital  stock  paid  in 
Funded  debt 


Total  stock  and  ftmded  debt 
Unftmded  debt 


Anwiuit. 


41 8,046,438 
108,819,845 
204,918.196 
848.800,182 


$5,18^.44^807 
8&8,9T8,981 


$110,897,228 


$5,586,419,788 


$2,618,606,264 
2,89Q,91fi,40-2 


Total  capital  paid  in  and  borrowed 


$5,004,521,666 
421,200,8m 


$5,425,722,560 


Gross  transportation  earnings . 

Total  income  (all  sources) 

Transportation  expenses 

Total  expenditures  (all  classes) 
Net  transportation  earnings . . . 

Net  income  or  profit 

Dividends  declared 

Amount  retained 


$580,450,504 
661,29.\89l 
852,800.120 
.Ml,950,795 
227.650,474 
119.844^506 
70..%'W.842 
48.794,254 


$4T.«S7t 
1,191 


♦l.«T3 


|68,T97 


$50,117 
87,851 


$5",M8 
4,854 


162,^ 


$«.«» 

7,620 
4.»»65 
6,245 
2,62S 
1,8T5 

m 


*  This  amount  includes  fimds  expended  upon  partly  completed  miles  of  road  under  conptmction.    It  was 
obtain  from  railroad  companies  the  respective  amounts  p.)id  out  for  an  exact  number  of  miles  entirely  completed, 
t  Average  taken  upon  86,782  miles  of  road  operated  by  the  companies  reporting  transportation  eamingB. 
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OP. — The  aggregate  income  is  shown  in 

the  following  exhibit : 

ITEM. 

Total. 

AHiT«f*t». 

>rtatlon  aaroion 

$58,548*  7  io 

27301,087 

$550,450,594 
80.S44,797 

all  other  sources — rents 

all  other  soonMNi— Interest  and  dividends r 

$852,800,120 

l.«'9,S4d 

126,442,810 

9,087,798 

61,790,719 

$661,295,801 

»n  exDenscs 

$541,950,795 
14,714,602 

nses  of  lessor  companies 

inded  debt 

nfanded  debt 

If  en  over  eamlnn 

$l,427,5Sl 
18,'-'»6,921 

ises  over  other  Income 

627,286,298 

/ 

$184,059,098 

s  declared : 

$6.69^,263 
€8,657,079 

*** ** 

$70^*^342 
529,974 

■t)ck -  - 

ends  declared  by  comDanies  hAvinir  no  net  income . 

•  •••  ••••  •• 

70,020,868 

r<»tained 

$64,088,780« 

OF. — The  aggregate  assets  and  liabilities  appear  in  the  following  balance-sheet: 


ASSCTS. 

UABIUTIES. 

[Um. 

AmooBt. 

Total. 

It«n. 

Amount. 

TotaL 

of  roads 

$4,112367,176 
418,045.458 

$5,182,445,807 

858,978,981 

122,494870 

Capital  stock  paid  in— pre- 
ferred   

$804,471,942 
2,809,184,822 

108.819,845 
184,866,527 

Capital  stock  paid  In— com- 
mon  

nr  companies)... 

$2,618,606,264 
2,890,91^402 

les  and  miscel- 

Funded  debt 

204,918,196 

Unfunded  debt : 

manent  inrest- 

Interest  unpaid ;      $68,750,288 

Dividends  unpaid IS.OWJ.J^^a 

Notes  payable 85.578.270 

$6i,2lV,6i8 

8i,oei,^3 

79,814,155 

44,294,901 

2'J,48S759 

117,100,225 

Vouchers  and  accounts 

Profit  and  loss  (reported  by 
others) 

2i>8,8 17,858 

ile 

421,200,884 

rents  and  corn- 

supplies 

a. 

1  and  other  assets 

as  (reported  by 
anies) 

288.191,608 

^^     /  ■••••••■•" 

Total  liabilities 

eta 

$5,658,914,158 

$5,658,914,158 

OS. — The  aggregate  transportation  earnings  were : 


rfEM. 

Amount. 

Total 

I 

rers 

$98,821,840 

44,614,898 

1,265,976 

PerwTit. 

68  28 

80  89 
0-88 

$144,101,709 

a828,*>59 

10,472,818 

416,145,758 
902,055 

Pier  cut. 

tenjrers 

jenjrers  r 

100-00 

66"  16 

42-51 

1-88 

21 -98 

i-n 

$288,*68S202 

176,909,181 

6,548,425 

IbO 

zht 

' .        ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

ght 

100-00 

71-69 

analyzed 

0-16 

te 

$5^0,450,594 

100-00 

E  OF  Transpobtation. — The  following  statement  exhibits  the  aggregate  transpor- 
lenses : 

*  Against  this  balance  stand  the  deficits  of  other  companies,  $16,244,476. 
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ITEM. 


Hepidn  of  road-bed  and  track. . . 

Kenewalfl  of  rails 

Benewals  of  ties 

Kepairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  baildlngs 

Kepairs  of  fences,  crossings,  etc. 

Telegraph  expenses 

Taxes 


Total  maintaining  road  and  real  estate 


fiepaira  of  locomotives 

Kepairs  of  passenger,  baggage,  and  mail  cars. 
Kepairs  of  freight-cars 


Total  repairs  of  rolling-stock 


Passenger-train  service 

Passenger-train  supplies 

Passenger-car  mileage 

Freight-train  service , 

Freight-train  sappUes 

Freight-car  mileage 

Fuelfor  locomotives 

Water-sappiy 

Oil  and  waste 

Locomotive  service 

Agents  and  station  service 

Station  soppUes 

Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks 

Legal  expenses 

Insurance  

Stationery  and  printing 

Outside  agencies  and  advertising 

Contingencies  and  miscellaneous 

Loss  and  damage,  fireight 

Loss  and  damage,  propertv  and  cattle. 
Loss  and  damage,  personal  injuries. . . , 
Expenses  not  analyzed 


Total  operating  and  other  expenses 


Aggregate  transportation  expenses. 


Net  earnings 

Less  expenses  over  earnings  by  some  companies. 


$89,608,076 

17,248,9S0 

10,141,677 

9,009,097 

7,644421 

1.480,926 

8,576,477 

18,288,819 


$102,&68,048 


$21,880,968 
10,658.834 
22,595,558 


F«r 


11*28 
4*89 
8-04 
8*55 
2  17 
0-48 
101 


P«. 


i» 
i» 
l-si 

0-25 
2» 


890S 

1T«7 

6' 19 
2-99 
640 

876 
18J 
8s« 

$54,985,840 


$10,046,080 

1,148.810 

807,525 

19.892.84}) 

1,260,965 

7.7S1,828 

82,886.470 

2.888,867 

8.754.670 

27.289,568 

86,767,299 

2,871,988 

12,21^^60 

2,457.905 

926,684 

2,692,011 

4,787,811 

21^828,8-26 

974.5^6 

1.10H.761 

1^77,978 

021,077 


$195,281,787 


$852,800,120 

$299,078,055 
1,427,581 


Total I  $227,650,474 


Net  Earnings. — The  dispoBition  of  net  earn- 
ings is  shown  bj  the  foUowing  statement: 

Net  earnings $229,078,056 

Less  expenses  over  earnings. 1,427,581 

Net  earnings  of  whole  system $227,660,474 

Paid:  ^"^^""^^^^ 

Fixed  charges,  less  income  fhnn 
oiher  sources  than  earnings. . . .  $187,270,827 

60,844,797 

$106,426,080 

General  expenses  of  lessor  companies 1,879,848 

ToUl    $108,805,878 

Dividends  declared 70,650,842 

Total  expended $178,856,220 

Balance  held,  whole  system. 48,794,264 

Total $227,650,474 

Actual  balance  reported  by  some  companies  as 

surplus $64,089,780 

Deficits  reported  by  others 15,244,476 

Net  balance  for  system $43,794,264 

Of  the  1,016  companies  which  report  an  in- 
come (whether  operating,  lessor,  or  otherwise), 
666  obtained  a  net  income  aggregating  $134,- 
069,098,  and  350  report  none  whatever. 

There  are  1,165  companies  which  report  an 
aggregate  capital  stock  (paid  in)  amounting  to 
$2,613,606,264,  of  which  623  have  earned  a  net 


income  or  a  profit  npon  their  stock.  The  bal- 
ance of  642  companies  eeroed  no  profit  what- 
ever ;  373  of  the  latter  created  deficits  or  had 
their  income  balanced  by  expenditures,  and  169 
companies  had  not  yet  commenced  operations, 
their  roads  being  nnder  constmction. 

The  net  income  or  profit  available  for  diti- 
dends  npon  stock  of  these  623  compani^  (t^r 
103,068,246,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  for 
the  United  States)  amounts  to  $182,9S9,SSfi, 
and  is  an  average  per  cent  of  profit  upon  socb 
stock  of  6*32. 

The  balance  of  stock  is  that  which  bean  no 
profit,  and  amounts  to  $610,638,018,  or  oearlr 
20  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  report  for  tk 
country.  Of  this  amount  ^9,906,903  is  sloc^ 
of  companies  having  deficits,  or  having  tbeir 
income  balanced  bj  expenses,  and  $60,682^1^ 
is  stock  of  companies  whose  roads  are  yet  on- 
der  construction. 

Profit  pbr  cent. — The  average  per  cent 
profit,  npon  both  capital  stock  paid  in  and  fiUKl- 
ed  debt,  was: 

Capital  stock  and  ftinded  debt $&,0M,S91.ttf 

Total  Income C«K"3^»l 

Total  expendltnrea.  less  Interest  on  ftmded  debt     416.ce^,^ 
Not  income  or  profit S4Si.T8UM 

The  above  shows  the  income  to  be  13*21  p^r 
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;ock  and  funded  debt ;  expenditures, 
3st  on  funded  debt,  8*30  per  cent  of 
L  funded  debt ;  net  income  or  profit, 
cent  of  stock  and  funded  debt.  If 
apanies  are  only  taken  which  report 
le,  and  those  which  report  deficits  are 
then  the  net  profit  upon  the  stock 
ed  debt  of  such  companies  in  the 
;ates  will  average  5*2  per  cent  The 
results  are : 

1^ $580,450,894 

ionexpentea 852,600,120 

sings $221,650,474 

barges  and  (general  expenses  of  lessor 
t,  reduced  by  income  from  nil  other 
an  esralngs 10a305,S78 

:  ATallable  for  dividends $119^44,596 

rr«d  and  oommon) $2,618,606,264 

ned  upon  stock 4*566 

lared  npon  stock 2  699 

d .V. 1*867 

hB  Statistics. — The  following  are  rev- 
1  mileage  statistics  of  the  railroad  sys- 
le  United  States : 

>f  road  operated 86,782 

rmlle $6,683 

>rmile 4,065 

s  per  mile 2,628 

..! 251,022,710 

per  mile $1  65 

per  mile 98 

mile 67 

rains: 

188,225,621 

per  mile  (incladlng  express  and 

_ $1  18 

per  mile    76 

mile 48 

[T  AND  Passbngbbs. — ^Thc  details  of 
ht  and  passenger  traffic  are  as  fol- 


Freight  tonnage :  Knmber  of  tons  carried . . . . 

**  Average  miles  hauled 

**  Tons,  one  mile 

^  Kevenne 

u 


M 


Kecelpts  per  ton  per  mile.. . 

Cost  per  ton  per  mile 

**  Profit  per  ton  per  mile 

Passengers:  Number  carried 

Average  distance 

Passengers  carried  one  mile 

Kevenue 

Receipts  per  passenger  per  mile..* 

Cost  per  passenger  per  mile 

Profit  per  passenger  per  mile. . . . 

Freight  traffic :  Tons  carried,  local 

**  Tons  carried,  through 


Tons  carried,  total  t. 


Passenger  traffic :  Passengers,  season  X- 

**  Passengers  local 

**  Passengers,  through 


Passengers,  total. 


290,8^7^5 

111 

82,848,846,698 

$416,145,758 

1  29  cents. 

0-76  cents. 

0*58  cents. 

269,588340 

28  miles. 

6,189,240,914 

$144,101,709 

2-88  cents. 

1-71  cent. 

0-61  cent. 

168.163,276 

187,518,992 

290,897,895 

28,665.251 

244,178377 

25^4,968 

269A88340 


FKight  tonnage :  C  Local 14,252,169,778 

Through 18,075,968,653 

Eeyenue:  Local $288,68Ji,206 

Ihrough 182,457354 

Ayerage  rate  per  mile :  Local 1  '64  cent. 

*•              "            Through 1*01  cent 

"*             *"            Local  and  through...  1*29  cent 

Passengers  carried  one  mile  are  not  separate- 
ly specified  for  local  and  through. 

Equipmbnt. — ^The  equipment  of  all  the  roads 
in  the  United  States  comprised  17,412  locomo- 
tives, 12,380  passenger-cars,  4,475  mail,  express, 
and  baggage  cars,  375,812  freight-cars,  and  80,- 
138  other  kinds  of  cars;  cost  of  equipment, 
$418,045,459.  The  aggregate  number  of  all 
employes  was  418,957 ;  amount  of  yearly  pay- 
rolls, $195,850,013. 

AcoiDBNTS. — ^The  following  is  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  reported  accidents  on  all  the 
roads  in  the  Uniteid  States  during  the  census 
year: 


X)  WHOM  HA7FENSD. 


ThroaKfa  oaotM  beyond 
tbdr  coBtral.' 

TbttMfli 
cartlM 

Ihcir  own 

Ag^ngate. 

Kflled. 

Ii^ored. 

Kill«d. 

62 

6G8 

1,429 

•  •  •  • 

Injured. 

218 

8.618 
1,848 

>  •  •  • 

Killed. 

Injored. 

61 

260 

48 

•  •  • 

881 

1,004 

108 

•  •  •  • 

148 

928 

1,472 

8 

544 

8,617 

1,451 

62 

864 

1,488 

8,174 

4,174 

2,541 

^674 

Totd 
Mdilmta. 


6ST 

4,540 

2,928 

65 

8,215 


CROSS  SOCIETIES  AND  THE 
)F  WAR.  Many  attempts  have  been 
bring  about  an  international  agree- 
mitigating  the  horrors  and  mortality 
since  the  improvements  in  the  rifle 
.doption  of  universal  military  service 
dered  war  so  much  more  calamitous 
than  in  former  times.  The  first  sue- 
lovement  of  this  kind  was  started  at 
time  that  the  civil  war  was  raging  in 
id  States. 

sBNOBs. — A  conference  of  jurists  and 
iterested  in  this  object  was  held  in 
D  1863.  The  Government  of  Switzer- 
roved  of  the  project  for  an  interna- 
mpact  which  they  drew  up,  and  the 
upport  and  sanction  of  the  French 


Empire  were  won.  At  a  second  conference 
the  ten  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  were 
signed,  August  22, 1864,  by  plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  Pru.«sia,  Italy,  Spain,  HollaDd,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Wdr- 
temberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  This 
convention  ^*  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  of  armies  in  the  field '' 
imposes  upon  the  victorious  army  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  enemy's  wounded,  and  protects 
all  surgeons  and  nurses  and  their  hospital  stores 
and  materials.  Military  and  field  hospitals,  in 
which  wounded  are  cared  for,  are  made  neu- 

^  -   —     -  ■        ■■■- .  ,  ^  III  ^^-^^^—.^^M^^^^^^—^^^^*^^ 

*  Not  inchidlng  express  or  mails. 

t  This  amount  Incmdes  220,127  tons  of  companies  wblch 
omitted  to  specify  them  as  throngh  or  local 
1  Included  in  amount  of  local 
I  Of  flpeight  tonnsf*  20,718,861  tona  were  left  unspecified. 
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tral,  and  nil  the  attendants  are  to  be  free  from  societies  and  their  branches,  recognized  by  their 
molestation ;  non-combatants  bringing  help  to  several  governments,  receive  credentials  from 
wounded  are  not  to  be  hindered,  and  houses  this  committee  to  the  authorities  of  the  Ixd- 
where  wounded  are  must  not  be  disturbed.  The  ligerent  states  when  they  engage  in  the  active 
permanently  disabled  are  to  be  released  and  work  of  the  association  in  time  of  war.  The 
allowed  to  return  to  their  own  country.  In  International  Committee  consists  of  seven  mem- 
1865  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Meek-  bers.  The  president,  Gustave  Moynier,  b^ 
lenburg-Schwerin  accepted  the  conditions  of  held  that  office  since  the  first  organization  of 
the  convention ;  in  1866  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  association  in  1863. 
Saxony  joined  the  other  nations,  Russia  in  Objects. — ^The  original  object  of  the  associa- 
1867,  and  the  Pontifical  States  in  1868.  In  tion,  the  reform  of  the  laws  of  war  in  the  di- 
the  latter  year  fifteen  other  articles,  extending  rection  of  greater  humanity,  has  been  aban- 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  to  naval  war-  doned  for  the  magnificent  field  of  practical 
fare,  and  enlarging  the  rights  of  the  sanitary  work  which  was  opened  by  the  resnlts  of  its 
personnel,  sick,  and  wounded,  as  neutrals,  were  original  efforts.  The  theoretical  aims  were 
added.  The  majority  of  the  states,  however,  made  tiie  special  task  of  an  allied  organizatkm, 
refused  to  ratify  these  supplementary  articles,  the  Iruititut  de  Droit  International,  which  was 
The  badge  by  which  the  neutralized  persons  founded  by  some  of  the  men  who  gave  the  first 
and  places  were  to  be  recognized,  the  Swiss  impulse  to  the  movement.  The  Jmtitvt  pob- 
fiag  with  the  colors  reversed,  was  stated  in  the  lisbed  in  1880  a  manual  of  the  laws  of  war, 
articles  of  the  compact.  It  is  a  red  cross  on  a  revised  in  accordance  with  the  newly  accepted 
white  ground.  This  symbol  protects  not  only  doctrines,  which  met  with  a  favorable  recep- 
the  regular  hospital  service  of  the  belligerent  tion  in  some  countries,  notably  in  Rogsia, 
armies,  but  volunteer  nurses  and  surgeons.  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Ike 
Societies  of  the  Red  Cross  were  formed  in  the  eminent  Bluntschli,  lately  deceased,  besought 
diflferent  countries  of  Europe,  and,  in  the  tre-  on  behalf  of  the  society  the  approval  of  FieW- 
mendous  wars  which  followed  the  conclusion  Marshal  Moltke  for  the  new  code,  and  received, 
of  the  humane  compact,  the  governments  found  in  the  early  part  of  1881,  a  remarkable  reply, 
in  the  volunteer  corps  which  gathered  at  the  The  great  German  strategist  eulogized  war  as 
seat  of  war  from  the  various  countries  of  Eu-  "  an  element  in  the  order  of  the  world  ordained 
rope  an  invaluable  aid  to  their  sanitary  depart-  by  God,"  in  which  the  noblest  virtues,  courage, 
ments.  The  St.  Petersburg  declaration  of  No-  self-abnegation,  and  faithfulness  to  duty  are 
vember  16,  1868,  was  a  corollary  to  the  Geneva  developed,  and  without  whicli  "the  world 
Convention.  It  forbids  the  use  of  certain  kinds  would  stagnate  and  lose  itself  in  materialism." 
of  explosive  shot  as  unnecessarily  deadly,  on  He  declared  that  an  international  code  of  war 
the  principle  that  the  legitimate  aim  of  warfare  can  have  no  sanction  or  authority  to  execate 
is  to  cripple  the  military  resources  of  the  enemy  it,  and  the  only  safeguards  against  the  excesses 
merely,  and  consequently  weapons  which  de-  of  soldiery  are  discipline  and  an  adequate  com- 
stroy  life  and  maim,  when  slighter  wounds  missariat  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
would  be  equally  effective  in  disabling  the  ernment,  and  the  religious,  moral  education  of 
enemy,  are  inhumane  and  illegitimate.  Fifteen  soldiers,  and  honor  and  sense  of  justice  of  corn- 
European  states  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  manders.  The  proposition  that  an  invading 
the  Russian  Government,  including  nil  the  army  should  take  only  "  in  proportion  to  the 
great  powers,  besides  Turkey  and  Persia.  In  resources  of  the  country "  he  declared  impo^ 
1874  Persia,  Roumania,  and  San  Salvador  sub-  sible  to  carry  out.  He  expressed  disagreement 
scribed  to  the  Geneva  Convention ;  Monte-  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  belier- 
negro  in  1875;  Servia  in  1876  ;  the  Argentine  ing  that  the  more  terrible  the  engines  of  d^ 
Republic,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  in  1879  ;  and  Peru  struction,  and  the  sharper  and  shorter  the  :x)n- 
in  1880.  flict,  the  better  for  the  nations  engaged.  The 
Organization  completed. — An  intemation-  position  of  the  reformers  on  the  mooted  ques- 
al  organization  wa^  completed  and  cemented  tionof  the  belligerent  rights  of  irregular  forces, 
at  a  conference  of  Red-Cro.ss  societies  held  at  volunteer  corps,  and  those  who  take  np  arms 
Berlin  in  April,  1869.  Measures  were  adopted  "  spontaneously  "  to  defend  their  homes,  the 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  national  German  commander  could  not  be  expected  to 
societies  in  the  different  countries  and  their  accept  after  the  relentless  reprisals  which  were 
relations  to  the  military  authorities,  and  to  pro-  taken  upon  these  classes  of  combatants  during 
visions  for  the  service  in  war- time,  and  the  the  French  invasion.  The  Swiss,  who  have 
technical  preparation  and  equipment.  The  from  ancient  times  owed  their  independence 
international  association  embraced  in  its  ob-  to  their  volunteer  organizations,  and  the  Kor- 
jects  also  the  relief  of  the  injured  and  suffer-  wegians,  who  are  proud  of  their  Landstarm, 
ing  in  calamities  occurring  in  time  of  peace,  and  hold  the  right  of  bearing  arms  to  be  the 
A  quarterly  bulletin,  published  at  Geneva,  was  guarantee  of  popular  liberty,  are  specially  de- 
established  as  the  official  organ  of  the  assooia-  sirous  to  secure  the  recognition  of  volanteer 
tion.  The  central  control  of  the  organization  bodies.  They  agree  that  the^e  forces  should 
is  vested  in  an  international  committee  perma-  be  under  the  orders  of  the  regular  commander?, 
nently  established  at  Geneva.     The  national  and  that  they  should  wear  some  distinguishing 
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QnifoT^  or  badge.    The  establishment  of  the  been  particulnrlj  active  in  practical  work — in 

TightB  ot  people  wiio  rise  in  a  mass  to  repel  in-  the  Caucasus,  South  Africa,  and  Ac  been — was 

Tasion  is  more  hopeless,  and  all  tiie  nations  of  founded  by  the  King,  and  occupies  a  semi-offi- 

Europe  wiU  probably  be  forced  tu  maintain  a  cial  position,  being  placed  under  the  control  of 

general  Landtoehr  organization.  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  receiving  an  allow- 

Pbopositioxs. — In  1874  a  further  proposal  ance  from  the  military  budget.  In  the  other 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con-  countries  where  the  societies  were  initiated  by 
lention  emanated  from  the  Russian  Govern-  the  governments,  the  relations  to  the  military 
ment.  In  the  conference  which  met  at  Brus-  authorities  are  close.  In  Sweden  the  first 
sels  to  consider  the  propositions  presented  by  president  of  the  society  was  the  Crown  Prince, 
Baron  Joraini,  fifteen  states  took  part  Sev.  the  present  King,  and  the  organization  is  un- 
eral  of  them  raised  objections  to  the  project  cf  der  the  patronage  of  the  Marine  Department, 
a  declaration,  which  was  agreed  upon  by  a  In  Spain  the  society  was  founded  by  Queen 
majority  of  the  representatives,  August  27,  Isabella  in  1864,  and  amalgamated  with  the 
1874;  and  a  new  proposition  was  formulated  order  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John.  In  Italy 
bj  the  Russian  Government  in  the  beginning  also,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  England,  Prussia, 
of  1876.  The  Russo-Turkish  War  intervened,  and  elsewhere,  the  orders  of  Saint  John  or  of 
and  the  negotiations  were  not  subsequently  Malta  united  with  the  Red  Cross,  which,  under 
resumed ;  but  in  that  war  Russia  put  into  the  patronage  of  the  King,  attained  a  high  de- 
practice  certain  stipulations  of  the  Brussels  gree  of  organization  and  established  regular 
declaration  which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  relations  with  the  army.  In  France  the  Red 
prisoners  of  war.  Cross  was  founded  in  1864,  and  promoted  by 

With  the  authorization  given  by  these  trea-  Napoleon  III.  In  the  wai*  of  1870  it  was  more 
ties,  the  association  of  national  Red-Cross  soci-  efficient  than  the  sanitary  department  of  the 
eties  was  founded,  and  soon  grew  up  to  bo  the  army.  It  has  a  highly  developed  and  central- 
most  potent  and  extensive  non-religious  organ!-  ized  organization,  and  is  composed  of  about 
zatioQ  for  merciful  works  known  to  modern  one  hundred  different  branches  attached  to  the 
times.  Their  beneficent  activity  commenced  military  districts  and  adapted  to  special  objects, 
in  tha  Franco-Prussian  War.  Many  hundreds  In  Belgium,  where  much  has  been  done  for 
of  volunteer  surgeons  who  did  yeomen's  service  sanitary  science,  and  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
in  both  camps  were  maintained  by  the  Red-  Red  Cross  originated,  the  organization  and  de- 
Cross  societies  of  England,  Russia,  Austria,  velopment  of  the  societies  have  made  little 
Italy,  and  the  smaller  states.  The  German  headway.  In  Russia  the  women  took  an  active 
Hed  Cross  established  coDimunicntions  with  the  part  in  establishing  the  Red-Cross  societies. 
French,  news  of  the  wounded  and  captive  were  These  attained  an  extraordinary  development 
transmitted  to  friends  across  the  lines,  and  the  during  the  Turkish  War,  and  have  since  been 
contribations  to  the  French  prisoners  in  Ger-  very  active  in  the  Asiatic  campaigns.  The  cen- 
many  were  forwarded  from  France  through  tral  organization  has  no  organic  connection 
this  agency.  The  German  Central  Committee  with  the  army,  but  the  workers  of  the  society 
dispensed  in  their  own  work  during  the  brief  are  welcomed  and  aided  by  Russian  command- 
campaign  over  $13,000,000.  The  English  Red  ers.  In  Germany  and  Austria  the  organization 
Cross  in  the  Turkish  War  displayed  great  en-  is  highly  developed,  and  enjoys  an  officially 
ei^  and  bravery  as  well  as  munificence  in  ful-  recognized  position,  with  the  advantage  or  dis- 
fiUing  its  benevolent  mission.  The  expenditures  advantage  of  official  inspection  and  re'gular  re- 
of  the  Russian  and  English  societies  during  that  lations  with  the  Ministry  of  War.  In  Austria- 
war  were  enormous.  In  the  decade  which  fol-  Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  and,  to  a  greater 
lowed  the  definite  organization  of  the  interna-  or  less  extent,  in  Italy,  England,  Belgium,  the 
tional  association  in  1869,  the  Red  Cross  has  Netherlands,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
been  active  at  the  scene  of  conflict  in  every  war  the  ladies  were  prominent  in  the  development 
where  it  could  receive  the  protection  guaran-  of  the  societies.  In  England,  which  has  con- 
teed  in  the  treaty — in  Spain,  Bosnia,  South  tributed  greater  actual  services  under  the  Red 
America,  South  and  East  Africa,  in  Central  Cross  than  any  other  country,  and  with  greater 
Asia  on  the  Indus,  at  Cabool,  and  in  the  Turko-  disinterestedness,  there  is  no  centralized  or- 
man  steppes,  where  the  Russian  volunteer  ganization.  In  the  great  European  wars  three 
sanitary  column  took  under  its  protection  the  separate  associations  directed  the  work  of  be- 
Tarkoman  women  and  children  who  were  be-  nevolence — the  National  Society  of  the  Red 
ing  ruthlessly  massacred  by  the  Russian  sol-  Cross,  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  the  Stafford 
diery  in  revenge  for  the  courageous  defense  of  House  Committee.  The  first  two  have  branches 
(reok  Tepe.  corresponding  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  inter- 

SooiETiES. — The   organization  of  the  Red-  national  congress,  but  lack  a  central  control. 
Cross  societies  and  their  relations  to  the  state        Position  of  the  United  Sta^tes. — The  Uni- 

tnd  military  authorities  are  very  different  in  ted  States  was  the  only  great  power  remaining 

the  various  countries  notwithstanding  the  ef-  which  did  not  officially  recognize  the  rights 

forts  made  at  the  conference  of  Berlin  to  es-  to  special  protection  secured  to  the  bearers  of 

tablish  definite  and  uniform  rules.     The  Neth-  the  Red-Cross  symbol,  and  which  did  not  pos- 

erlands  Society,  which,  like  the  English,  has  sess  a  nationd  society.     Yet  the  most  magnifi- 
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cent  example  of  yoluntarj  sanitary  service  in  cants,  80,167;  of  baptized  non-commmiicftnts, 

all  history  was  displayed  during  tbe  civil  war,  29,669 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  687,  with 

when  seven  thousand  societies  engaged  in  the  84,511   scholars;  number  of  baptisms  during 

work,  and  the  Sanitary  Commission  dispensed  the  year,  4,051  of  infants  and  859  of  adnlu. 

over  $20,000,000,  besides  the  contributions  of  Amount   of  contributions  for  religious  and 

the  individual  societies.    The  improvements  in  benevolent  purposes,  $200,248;  for  congregi- 

military  sanitation  developed  in  the  American  tional  purposes,  $902,868. 

war,  principally  by  this  volunteer  organization  The  several  boards  having  the  care  of  tbe 

— the  means  of  speedy  treatment,  and  of  avert*  benevolent  enterprises  of  tbe  Church  madere- 

ing  hospital  infection,  such  as  the  field  hospi*  ports  to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  of  which 

tals,  and  hospital  tents,  cottage  hospitals,  etc.,  the  principal  items  are  as  follow : 

the  ambulance  system,   convalescent   camps.  Board  ^ Education, — Total  receipts,  $8,670; 

etc. — were  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  net  indebtedness,   $5,625,   against   $7,093  in 

the  Red-Cross  service,  which  copied  also  the  1881 ;  number  of  students  aided  during  the 

intelligence  bureaus  and  other  features  of  the  year,  68. 

work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Board  o/ Publieati/m, — Receipts  from  bna- 

The  conferences  at  Geneva  were  attended  ness,  $16,299;  profits,  $580;  assets,  $11,769. 

by  the  United  States  Minister  to  Switzerland,  Number  of  new  publications  (inclading  official 

but,  pending  the  war  of  secession,  the  Amer-  papers  and  documents),  11. 

ican  Government  was  unwilling  to  join  in  the  nidows'  and  IHsahled  MinisUrt^  Fund.— 

agreement.    The  principles  of  the  treaty  were  Total  amount  of  the  Widows^  Fund,  April  80, 

practically  observed  in  the  American  war,  and  1882,   $55,891 ;   amount  of  income  from  all 

the  magnificent  services  of  the  volunteer  sani-  sources,  $3«557;  cash  on  hand,  $5,599.  Amonnt 

tary  organizations  w^ere  a  cheering  example  to  of   the  '  Disabled    Ministers'  Fund,   $49,614; 

the  humane  persons  who  were  striving  in  this  amount  of  receipts  during  the  year,  $4,S96; 

cause  in  Europe.    Since  then  the  International  cash  on  hand.  $8,915. 

Red-Cross  Association  has  several  times  ap-  Board  of  Domestic  Mimon^, — Total  reoeipta, 

pealed  to  the  United  States  Government  to  $29,080;    expenditures,  $26,086.     Sixtj-fonr 

join  in  the  compact,  but  the  delicate  questions  missionaries  had  been  employed  in  78  miasiona, 

of  maritime  law  involved  in  the  treaty,  and  of  which  87  were  in  the  West  and  41  in  the 

other  political  considerations,   have  hitherto  East,   with,  in  all,  4,077  families  and  6,979 

deterred  the  Federal  Government  from  taking  members  in  communion.    Connected  with  the 

the  step.    In  the  autumn  of  1881  a  final  efibrt  missions  were  89  Sunday-schools,  having  an 

was  made  to  gain  the  agreement  of  the  United  average  attendance  of  8,247  persons.    Eleven 

States  to  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  churches  had  become  self-supporting  daring 

Geneva,  and  assurances  wore  given  by  Presi-  the  year.    The  receipts  for  the  Chnrch-Boilu- 

dent  Arthur  of  his  willingness  to  accede.    The  ing  Fund  had  been  $9,186;  and  the  expendi- 

President  and  the  Senate  subsequently  ratified  tures  $11,841. 

the  convention ;  the  treaty  was  signed  March  The  receipts  of  the  Board-  of  Foreign  Mi*- 

16,  1882.     Pending  the  action  of  the  Govern-  nonM  had  been  $58,154.     The  missions— in  In- 

ment  a  national  society  was  formed  and  incor-  dia,  China,  and  Japan— comprised  9  stations, 

porated  under  the  laws  of   the    District  of  101  out-stations,  16  missionaries,  24  assistant 

Columbia,  bearing  the  name  of  the  American  missionaries,  18  native  ministers,  39  catediiste 

Association   of  the  Red  Cross.      Miss  Clara  or  preachers,  87  churches  with  2,625  commnni- 

Barton  was  chosen  president  of  the  society,  cants,  5  academies,  90  day-scliools,  with  2.210 

The  constitution  of  the  association  specifies  as  scholars,   and  14  theological  students.    The 

its  principal  object —  contributions  of  the  native  Christians  dnrinfr 

To  oi^nize  a  system  of  nutional  relief  and  apply  the  year  had  amounted  to  $3,238.     The  synod 

the  samo  in  mitisrating  the  aufibrings  caused  by  war,  decided  to  ask  tlie  churches  for  $72,000  for 

pestilence,  famine,  and  other  calamities.  this  work  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Another  article  provides  that—  The  receipts  of  the  Woman'%  Board  <if  Fvr- 

This  association  shall  hold  itself  in  readiness,  in  the  eign  Minions  were  $]^,662. 

event  of  war  or  any  calamity  great  enough  to  be  con-  The  General  Synod  of  the  Keforraed  Lhmb 

sidcred  national,  to  inaugurate  such  practical  mea»-  in  America  met  in  Schenectady,  N.  1 .,  Jnne 

urea  in  mitigation  of  the  suffering  and  for  the  pro-  7th      The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Ingersoll,  D.  D.,  of 

i^«'?olI!?i;ff '^K  ''^'v.-'''^  ^"^  wounded  as  may  be  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  president.   A 

consistent  with  the  objects  above  mdicated,  i  *•          «    «^L*.^,v^  ^^rv»^o;..»  .»*«>m«A  mu 

resolution  was  adopted  expressmg  surprise,  re- 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Reformed  gret,  and  solicitude,  at  the  recent  legisUtion 
CncRcn  IN  America. — This  Church  is  composed  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
of  four  particular  synods,  viz. — the  Particular  from  China;  and  the  hope  that  the  Govero- 
Synods  of  New  York,  Albany,  Chicago,  and  ment  might  be  induced  soon  to  reconsider  its 
New  Brunswick  —  with  thirty-three  classes,  action,  "  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  i^ill 
which  reported  to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  be  likely  to  promote  good  feeling  and  friendly 
1882,  statistics  of  which  the  following  is  a  intercourse  between  China  and  our  own  conn- 
summary  :  Number  of  churches,  609 ;  of  minis-  try,  and  which  will  at  least  not  hinder  the  work 
ters,  645;  of  families,  43,611;   of  communi  of  Christian  evangelization  .in    that    distant 
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kid.^*  In  response  to  a  nnmber  of  memorials  the  United  States  "  (Philadelphia :  Reformed 
OQ  the  subject  of  Masonry,  the  synod  decided  Chnrch  Publication  Board)  for  1883:  Nnmber 
to  refer  all  qaestions  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  ministers,  751  ;  of  congregations,  1,420;  of 
ind  relations  of  persons  already  in  commun-  members,  163,669 ;  of  unconfirmed  members, 
ion,  and  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  ap-  99,732 ;  of  persons  who  communed  during  the 
plicants  for  admission,  to  the  several  consisto-  year,  130,542.  Number  of  Sunday-schools, 
ries;  and  further  declared  that  while  it  felt  re-  1,334,  with  103,690  scholars;  number  of  stu- 
strained,  by  constitutional  limitations,  from  rec-  dents  for  the  ministry,  127 ;  number  of  bap- 
ommending  any  course  that  would  invade  the  tisms  during  the  year,  12,711  of  infants,  and 
inniicent  freedom  of  speech  or  of  action  guar-  892  of  adults.  Amount  of  contributions  for 
tnteed  to  every  church-member  by  the  estab-  benevolent  purposes,  $92,936 ;  for  congrega- 
lished  law  and  usage  of  the  Church,  it  would  in  tional  purposes,  $666,442. 
the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness,  while  reatiirm-  The  Church  has  fifteen  literary  and  theologi- 
iog  previous  deliverances  on  the  subject,  '*  ad-  cal  institutions,  a  general  board  of  Foreign 
Tise  all  the  parties  concerned  to  abstain  from  Missions,  five  synodal  boards  of  Home  Mis- 
vnj  associations,  and  from  pursuing  any  course  sions,  four  synodal  boards  for  Beneficiary  Edu- 
of  conduct,  that  would  furnish  a  scriptural  or  cation,  a  general  society  for  the  Relief  of  Minis- 
reasonable  ground  of  offense  to  tender  con-  ters,  a  mission  among  the  Indians  under  the 
aciences,  or  that  would  be  likely  to  interfere  direction  of  the  Synod  of  the  Northwest,  and 
with  the  love  and  confidence  that  should  al-  fifteen  English  and  six  German  periodicals, 
wajs  be  found  among  the  disciples  of  Christ.^*  The  receipts  for  Foreign  Misnons  during  the 
A  committee  of  the  synod  had  been  engaged  year  ending  July  1,  1882,  were  $3,561.  The 
in  preparing  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  foreign  mission  is  at  Tokio,  Japan,  where  one 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  with  the  intention  of  missionary  and  his  wife  are  employed.  The 
ooQsolting  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Re-  total  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  Church 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States,  for  agree-  for  Rome  Misnons  during  1882  was  $14,000. 
meat  on  a  common  version.  The  synod  di-  RHODE  ISLAND.  The  State  ofllcers  for 
rected  that  the  revision  be  submitted  to  the  the  year  were  as  follow :  Governor,  Alfred 
theological  professors  for  their  approval,  and  H.  Littlefield ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  F. 
then  published  in  suitable  form.  In  answer  to  Fay ;  Secretary  of  State,  Joshua  Addeman ; 
t  nnmber  of  memorials,  asking  for  the  substi-  Attorney- General,  Willard  Sayles;  Treasurer, 
tntion  of  the  word  "  hades  "  for  "  hell "  in  S.  L.  Clark. 

the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  synod  directed  that  Among  the  most  noteworthy  recommenda- 
the  word  "hades"  be  placed  in  a  foot-note  at  tions  made  by  Governor  Littlefield  in  his  see- 
the bottom  of  the  page  wherever  "  hell "  oc-  ond  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  on  Jan- 
cars  in  the  text  of  the  creed.  It  was  deter-  nary  31,  1882,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
mined  that  the  correspondence  of  the  Church  ing  effectual  measures  to  alter  the  present  sys- 
with  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  accustomed  to  tem  of  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
lend  fraternal  greetings  be  hereafter  conducted  the  Stite,  so  ^'  as  to  fit  the  present  generation 
by  letter,  "  unless  the  distance  and  other  cir-  of  children,  and  their  immediate  successors,  for 
cnmstances  make  it  entirely  convenient  for  the  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  and 
appointed  delegate  to  represent  us  in  person."  meohanicd  industries  carried  on  in  Rhode  Isl- 
pelegates  were  appointed  to  convey  the  greet-  and,  as  they  will  furnish  the  main  employ- 
ings  of  the  Church  to  the  Christian  Synod  of  ment  for  our  people";  adding,  "To  fit  our 
the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  "and  youth  for  the  greatest  success  in  these  pur- 
tiie  meedngs  of  any  other  Reformed  Churches  suits,  they  should  receive  a  preparation  which 
in  Europe  which  they  may  visit."  is  now  beyond  their  reach  through  any  of  the 

The  Sctbjrot  op  the  Creed. — A  memorial  ordinary  channels  of  education.  Not  only 
from  the  Classis  of  Poughkeepsie,  asking  that  should  good,  elementary  instruction  be  pro- 
the  word  "  saving  "  be  placed  before  the  word  vided,  but  our  schools  should  be  put  upon  the 
**good  "  in  the  clause  "incapable  of  doing  any  work  of  cultivating  the  eye  and  training  the 
good  and  prone  to  all  evil,"  of  the  confession  hand.  To  aid  in  this  work,  our  children 
required  in  the  baptismal  formula  for  adults,  should  be  taught  the  elementary  principles  of 
was  vigorously  discussed,  and  was  finally  re-  physics  and  mechanics— those  powers  and  fac- 
feired  to  a  committee  of  five  ministers  and  two  tors  with  which  they  are  to  be  intimately  con- 
elders,  to  consider  and  report  upon  it  at  the  nected  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives." 
next  meeting  of  the  synod.  As  a  means  of  improving  the  eflSciency  of 

II.  Reformed  Chtboh  in  the  TJinTED  States,  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  he  recom- 

— This  Church,  formerly  known  as  the  German  mends  "  that  special  care  should  be  taken  to 

Beforraed  Church,  is  composed  of  six  synods,  secure  for  them  teachers  of  the  requisite  abil- 

^z.,  the  Synods  of  the  United  States,  of  Ohio,  ity,  training,  and  culture ;  the  success  of  pub- 

of  the  Northwest,  of  Pittsburg,  the  Potomac  lie  schools  in  any  State  mainly  depending  upon 

Sjnod,  and  the  German  Synod  of  the  East ;  the  intelligence,  the  skill,  the  enthusiasm,  and 

irith  fifty  classes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  the  moral  force  of  their  teachers." 

mmmary  of  the  statistics,  as  they  are  given  in  He  commends  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 

he  "  Almanac  for  the  Reformed  Church  in  General  Assembly  the  propriety  of  establish- 
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ing  a  State  Industrial  School  for  the  proper 
care  and  training  of  pauper  and  vagrant  chil- 
dren, who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  often 
at  tender  age  cast  upon  the  public  for  support 
and  education.  He  testifies  that  **  there  is  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  such  children 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School  or  to 
the  Almshouse,  but  to  some  school  which  shall 
be  entirely  separate  from  all  pauper  or  penal 
infiuences,  and  w^here  such  children  may  be 
trained  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  most  like- 
ly to  save  the  State  from  all  expense  for  their 
s'Upport  in  the  future,  and  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  their  conduct  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity." 

The  January  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
closed  on  April  21st.  A  large  number  of  acts 
was  passed,  among  which  were  the  following: 

*'  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  " ;  **  An  act  in  addition 
to  chapter  49  of  the  Public  Statutes  *  of  the 
appropriation  for  public  schools '  "  ;  **  An  act 
making  appropriation  fi)r  the  benefit  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design";  **An  act 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  Super- 
mtendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  City  of 
Newport " ;  *'  An  act  in  amendment  of  chap- 
ter 71  of  the  Public  Statutes  *  of  the  support 
and  discipline  of  paupers ' " ;  "  An  act  in 
amendment  of  chapter  258  of  the  Public 
Statutes  *  of  the  State  Reform  School ' " ;  "An 
act  to  establish  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf." 
It  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
establish  a  day-school  for  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  deaf  and  semi-deaf  children,  and  to 
pay  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  indigent 
pupils  residing  in  the  State,  provided  that 
such  expenses  do  not  exceed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year ;  and  that  the  annual  amount  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  school 
does  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars.  "  Two 
acts  in  amendment  of  chapters  7  and  8  of  the 
Public  Statutes  *of  registering,  listing,  and  re- 
turning lists  of  voters,  and  of  proof  of  their 
qualification  to  vote,'  and  *  of  canvassing  the 
rights  and  correcting  the  lists  of  voters'"; 
**  An  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  10  of  the 
Public  Statutes,  section  7  to  read,  *  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  provide  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  uniform,  self-sealing  envelopes,  bearing  as 
a  device  the  form  of  an  anchor  with  the  word 
Hope  on  the  outside,  for  use  in  the  elections  of 
general  officers  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.' " 

Among  the  resolutions  of  a  public  nature 
the  subjoined  were  passed :  **  A  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  select  committee 
to  consider  matters  in  relation  to  changes  in 
the  Constitution  " ;  "A  resolution  instructing 
the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  consider  the  subject  of  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature";  "A  resolution  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion." Atler  much  debate  on  these  matters, 
the  question  was  finally  put  to  the  vote  on 


March  28th,  when  all  the  members  of  either 
House,  excepting  only  one  Senator  and  ooe 
Representative,  adopted  the  following: 

BS80LUTI0N     TO     PR0P08K      AK     AMENDXOT    TO  T¥I 
STATE  CONBTITCTIOH. 

Jiesohed,  A  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
ench  llouBC  of  the  General  Asficmbly  voting  tben^cr. 
that  the  following  amendment  to  the  CoDKtitutioo(>^ 
the  State  be  proposed  to  the  qualified  eledore  of  tk 
State,  in  accoraaDce  with  the  provisions  of  Artkie 
XIII  of  the  Constitution,  for  their  adoption,  tobedh 
nominated  Article  V  of  Amendments,  to  vit: 

Article  V.  The  General  Assembly  may,  a  mp- 
ity  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  Houk  Toiiitf 
therefor,  authorize  the  qualified  electors  ofthe^vew 
towns  and  cities  to  elect  as  many  delegates  ton Cf«- 
ptitutional  ConvenUon  as  the  said  towns  and  dtia 
are  respectively  entitled  to  elect  memben  of  botk 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  delegates, 
when  elected,  shall  assemble  in  convention  at  a  tim 
and  place  to  bo  provided  by  law,  and  may  then  re- 
vise, alter,  or  amend  the  Constitution ;  but  no  mk 
revision,  alteration,  or  amendment  shall  take  efect 
unless,  when  the  same  is  first  submitted  to  the  qioii* 
fled  electors  of  the  State  for  their  adoption  in  a  mia- 
ner  to  be  pro\ided  by  law,  three  fifths  of  all  the  m 
electors  voting  thereon  shall  have  voted  in  fevor  of 
such  revision,  alteration,  or  amendment 

Contentions. — In  preparatioD  for  the  April 
election  of  State  officers,  the  Republicans  as- 
sembled at  Providence  on  March  16th,  and  by 
acclamation  renominated  all  of  the  incumbeDts 
for  their  respective  offices,  excepting  Willard 
Sayles,  Attorney-General,  who  declined,  oo 
account  of  his  health,  to  be  again  a  candidate. 
Samuel  R.  Colt,  of  Bristol,  was  nominated  for 
Attorney-General;  Samuel  Clark,  of  Lincoln, 
was  nominated  for  Treasurer.  Ko  platfona 
was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  Democratic  party  of  Rhode  Island  coo- 
vened  at  Providence  on  March  22d,  and  nomi- 
nated  the  following  State  ticket:  Governor, 
Horace  A.  Kimball,  of  Providence;  Lieutea- 
ant-Governor,  J.  G.  Perry,  of  South  Kin^ 
ton ;  Secretary  of  State,  Jonathan  M.  Wbetl- 
er,  of  Cranston;  General  Treasurer,  Georg* 
P.  Leonard,  of  Newport ;' Attomej-Genenl, 
Amos  R.  Perry,  of  Providence. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

It  is  resolved  by  the  Democrats  of  Bhode  Islaudii 
convention :  . 

1.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  change  ifl  tj 
State  Constitution  as  will  ruarautee  equal  jwliw* 
righto  to  all  citizens  in  the  United  States  resident  • 
this  Conmion wealth,  whether  of  native  or  forei|*" 
birth. 

2.  We  are  in  favor  of  reform  in  civil  service. 
8.  That  we  are  resolutely  oppos-'d  to  any  affiJ««J 

of  the  Democratic  party  with  a  political  fection  vm 
has  for  it«  cardinal  principle  repudiation  of  the  }«">• 
lie  debt,  cither  State  or  national.  ^ 

4.  That  we  demand  of  the  national  Goverojj^ 
-the  most  energetic  measures  tending  to  the  '"B^ 
abolition  in  Territories  of  the  United  States ojw* 
relic  of  barbariam.  too  lonp  a  disj^race  to  tic  o^ 
of  our  country  and  the  civilization  of  the  Cflnw*' 
world — ^polyj^iy. 

The  Greenbackers  also  lield  their  ^^^f^ 
vention  at  Providence,  on  March  22d,  bot  w 
nominations  were  made.  ,. 

At  the  election,  in  April,  the  KeP"T; 
nominees  were  generally  elected.  The  w^ 
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f  votes  polled  for  Governor  was  in  1882  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
ih  Mr.  Littlefield  received  10,056.  residing  within  the  two  congressional  districts 
TioN. — On  May  80th  the  Legis-  of  Rhode  Island  severally  met  in  convention 
lin  at  Newport,  "  to  proceed  to  at  Providence,  the  former  on  October  20th,  the 
tion  of  the  State  government  for  latter  on  the  26th,  to  nominate  their  respective 
3ar.'*  Ttie  Senate  was  called  to  candidates  for  Congressmen.  All  of  these  four 
overnor,  as  its  usual  President,  conventions  were  held,  not  only  in  the  same 
anborn,  the  last  yearns  presiding  city,  bat  also  in  the  same  room — the  Slade 
House  of  Representatives,  was  Hdl,  the  convention  for  the  second  district 
aker.  A  numerous  committee,  having  begun  its  work  immediately  after  the 
ve  members  from  the  county  of  first  had  adjourned,  the  delegates  to  the  former 
d  tliree  from  each  of  the  other  waiting  for  the  departure  of  those  of  the  lat- 
her with  the  Secretary  of  State  ter,  to  occupy  the  chairs  vacated.  The  Repub- 
of  both  Houses,  was  appointed  licans  from  either  district  unanimously  re- 
ballots  for  Governor  and  general  nominated  the  incumbents,  namely,  Henry  J. 
and  report  to  grand  commit-  Spooner,  of  Providence,  for  the  First  District ; 
committee,  on  canvass,  made  and  Jonathan  Ohaoe,  of  Lincoln,  for  the  Second 
the  General  Assembly  in  grand  District.  The  Democrats  as  unanimously  nom- 
the  same  day,  declaring  the  offi-  inated  Oscar  Lapham,  of  Providence,  for  the 
ected, namely :  Governor, Alfred  First  District;,  and  Jonathan  M.  Wheeler,  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  H.  Cranston,  for  the  Second  District. 
f  of  State,  Joshua  M.  Addeman ;  Colored  Votebs. — The  colored  voters  of 
3ral,  Samuel  B.  Colt;  General  Rhode  Island,  who  have  long  complained  of 
mel  Clark.  All  of  these  officers  the  treatment  which  they  have  steadily  re- 
vorn  in  immediately  afterward,  ceived  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party  in 
ng  State  officers  were  elected  the  State — they  being  unrecognized  as  citizens, 
il  Assembly  on  May  3 1st,  both  neglected,  and  totally  ignored  in  regard  to  their 
;  then  met  again  in  grand  com-  political  rights,  excepting  that  of  suffrage, 
purpose :  State  Auditor,  Samuel  which  is  eagerly  sought  for — assembled  in  oon- 
istant  Attorney -General,  Benja-  vention  at  Newport  on  the  18th  of  October, 
rth,  Jr. ;  State  Inspector  of  Beef  1882,  to  express  and  make  publicly  known 
iry  M.Kimball;  State  Inspector  their  sentiments.  About  fifty  delegates  from 
rtE.Whittmore;  State  Inspector  the  various  parts  of  the  State  attended  this 
les,  0.  £.  Chickering;  State  In-  convention,  a  large  number  of  other  colored 
les,  Joseph  P.  Morton.  men  being  also  present  as  interested  specta- 
prand  committee,  on  May  81st,  tors.  Several  public  speakers  of  high  repute 
isdciate  Justices  of  the  State  Su-  among  them  addressed  the  convention,  set  forth 
^ardon  £.  Tillinghast  and  George  in  plam  language,  besides  other  causes  of  com- 
They  elected  also  trial  justices,  plaint,  that  the  colored  voters  were  highly  in- 
istices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs  and  suited  by  the  party  in  power,  as  they  were  oon-' 
everal  counties,  members  of  the  sidered  not  worthy  being  voted  for  for  any  of 
'  Education  to  fill  vacancies,  and  the  public  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people ;  de- 
!.  daring  also  that  henceforward  they  intended 
meral  Assembly  in  either  House  to  act  independently  of  the  Republican  party 
follows :  In  the  Senate,  Republi-  on  all  political  occasions,  but  vote  for  the  per- 
cratA  8 ;  in  the  House  of  Repre-  son,  whatever  the  party  to  which  he  might  be- 
)ublicans  68,  Democrats  8.  long,  who  would  recognize  them  as  citizens, 
the  General  Assembly  adjourned  An  *^  address  to  the  people,*'  recounting  their 
that  the  legal  time  prescribed  by  grievances,  together  with  a  series  of  resolutions, 
C/ongress  for  an  election  of  Sena-  was  unanimously  adopted  by  this  convention, 
)se.    Upon  their  meeting  again,  the  resolutions  being  as  follow : 

Senator  Anthony  was  re-elected  Jietohsd,  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  our  Stote 

1.  has  failed  to  properly  recognize  tne  worthinesa  and 

e  day  both  Houses  passed  **  an  &ithful  devotion  of  its  colored  adherents ;  that  it  oon- 

,  and  publish,  and  submit  to  the  **""^'  J°  ^^  ^  '^  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  respectful 

'       ...'^        -   '         J         J.  X     xu  remonstrances. 

^position  of  ainendment  to  the  Resolved,  That  while  we  cling  to  those  principles 

t  this  State."     The  act  declared  which  have  made  the  party  acceptable  to  the  people, 

itioned  amendment  approved  by  and  would  adhere  steadfastly  to  its  nominations,  we 

Emd  fixed  *'  the  first  Tuesday  after  ^^^^  our  determination  to  support  that  ijerson.  let 

u«r  in  V/%»^^«nKA»   1  QQo  "  «^  ♦!»«  '^^^  ^  allied  to  whatever  party  he  may  be,  if  he  shall 

lay  m  November,  1882,     as  the  eonvince  us  that  he  has  the  most  regard  for  our  rights 

^*                    ^                 ^         ^  and  feelinffs  as  citizens  of  the  State. 

and  resolutions  of  minor  impor-  Remlvm^  That  we  demand  common  respect,  and  a 

ssed  on  June  14tli,  relating  espe-  f*»h'  representation  in  the  apportionment  or  prominent 

►priations,  and  the  Newport  ses-  *°^  P}^^[.  ^®«^^  '\  '^^^  ^Jf^PV  because  of  the  money 

Ji        .  1      '           ,               *^  considerations  that  usually  accompany  office,  but  that 
a  on  rne  same  aa  y.                   .it  may  be  seen  thai  our  class  b  respected  and  deferred 
tjf. — For  the  November  election    to  as  are  other  citizens, 
en.— 46    A 
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Besolved,  That  we  will  hold  in  contempt,  as  a  trai- 
tor to  mannood  and  bis  race,  that  man  wno  will  per- 
mit his  vote  to  be  influenoed  by  a  tender  of  money  or 
any  other  corrupting  influence. 

The  colored  people  of  the  State  numbered 
6,271  in  1875,  and  6,592  in  1880. 

Elections. — At  the  election  held  on  the  7th 
of  November,  the  two  Republican  nominees 
were  elected  members  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  was  rejected.  The  votes  approving  the 
amendment,  instead  of  being  three  fifths,  were 
much  less  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
cast  upon  it  throughout  the  State.  In  almost 
every  town  the  nays  were  more  numerous  than 
the  yeas,  as  follows :  for  the  amendment,  4,393, 
and  5,125  against  it. 

Finances. — The  State  debt  on  December  31, 

1881,  amounted  to  $2,521,500;  at  the  same 
date  in  1882,  it  was  $1,606,500,  as  much  as 
$952,000,  which  fell  due  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  having  been  paid. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the 
year  1882  were  as  follow : 

KecelpU $588,419  84 

Balance  In  the  Treasury  on  December  81,  Ibbl..     210,780  90 

Total $l,(;»9,2(y9  24 

Ezpeodlturea 774,2Sd  60 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  January  1, 1SS8.  $824,919  44 

The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1882,  amounted  to  $50,667,- 
876.80,  including  $187,067.49  of  surplus  profits 
on  hand;  which  shows  in  the  said  deposits  an 
increase  of  $1,548,948.87  over  those  of  1881. 
The  whole  number  of  depositors  in  November, 

1882,  was  112,472,  showing  also  an  increase  of 
not  less  than  9,481  over  their  number  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Education. — The  present  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  Rhode  Island,  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  her  school-houses,  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age,  and  their  attend- 
ance, is  quite  satisfactory. 

State  Institutions. — The  charitable,  re- 
formatory, and  penal  institutions  supported  by 
the  State,  and  now  grouped  together  at  Crans- 
ton, upon  the  land  known  as  "  the  State  Farm," 
are  also  under  excellent  management  and  real- 
ize the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  number  of  these  institutions 
and  of  their  respective  inmates,  on  December 
31,  1882,  was  as  follows :  "Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, 305;  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion, 252 ;  Almshouse,  221 ;  Sockanosset  School 
for  Boys,  138  ;  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls,  24; 
State-Prison,  94;  and  Providence  County  Jnil, 
129 ;  in  all,  1,163.  Adding  the  number  of  offi- 
cers with  their  families,  residing  at  the  institu- 
tions, the  total  population  is  about  1,250." 

The  Governor  states  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  at  the  asylum  to  have 
been  alarming  for  these  several  years,  and  that 
in  1882  this  increase  was  two  thirds  larger  than 
in  18^1,  tlie  insane  patients  reported  at  the  close 
of  the  said  two  years  having  been  303  and  281 
respectively. 


Railways. — The  railway  lines  have  trans- 
acted during  1882  a  considerably  larger  amoont 
of  business,  in  both  passenger  and  merchan- 
dise transportation,  than  during  the  preriooa 
year — the  total  number  of  passengers  in  1882 
having  increased  to  8,822,220,  and  thatoftosj 
of  merchandise  to  672,891.  The  geoeral  ei- 
penses  incurred  by  them,  however,  the  Railroad 
Commissioner  states  to  have  so  far  increased 
during  the  year  that  in  their  net  earDings  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  $244,869.75. 

"  Thirty-one  accidents  have  occurred  on  these 
railroads  during  the  year  1882,  by  which  tbor- 
teen  lives  were  lost,  and  twenty-two  persons 
were  injured." 

Ko  additional  mileage  has  been  made  during 
this  year  to  the  tracks  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State. 

RICE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1879.  The  production  of  rice, ia 
the  several  rice-growing  States,  for  the  jear 
1879,  and  the  average  yield  to  the  acre,  ai 
returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  were  as  fol- 
low : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Florida 

Geoii^ia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi.... 
Kortb  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Texas , 

Total , 


Aem. 


1.579 

2.551 

84,978 

42,000 

8,5"! 

10.<46 

7S,8S8 

i:85 


Pcocdk 


sio.a-9, 

1.294,67^1 
2ft,869,6S7 

2a,iss^ii 

1,718,951 

^609.1!^l 

65l»077^1.'. 

6iJX 


fffKH 

514 

491 
51T 

14 


174,178     H0,181j878i      <S2 


RODGEKS,    John,    Rear  Admiral    Unit* 
States  Navy,  born  in  Harford  County,  Mi,  At' 
gust  8, 1812 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May ' 
1882.     In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  appoifita 
midshipman  from  the  District  of  ColDmbb^] 
and  joined  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in 
frigate  Constellation,  under  the  command 
his  father,  Commodore  Rodgers.    In  1832  b^ 
went  to  tlie  Naval  School  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
two  years  later  passed  his  examination  and  b^J 
came  a  passed  midshipman.    He  then  spent j 
year  of  study  in  the  University  of  VirgiDiir| 
From  1836  to  1839  he  served  on  the  Braiilifl 
squadron,   when   he  took   command  of  tbt 
schooner  Wave  on  the  Florida  coast    He  wtf 
made  lieutenant  January  22, 1840,  and  assign^ 
to  the  command  of  the  schooner  Jefferson 
He  was  now  occupied  in  hydrographic  work 
among  the  Florida  Keys,  and  in  condoctini 
hostilities  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  He 
joined  the  Mediterranean  squadron  again  id 
1846,  and  remained  there  for  nearly  two  jeij* 
During  the  three  following  years  (1849-'52)M 
was  again  on  duty  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  m 
fixing  the  position  of  shoals,  reefs,  et<?.,  in  **' 
certaining  the  direction  of  currents,  and  in  pr*" 
paring  charts. 

In    1852    Lieutenant    Rodger-^  -'^^"^Jfe 
squadron  which  formed  the  Northern  P*sw 
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edition,  imd'^r  Commander  Ring-  for  his  manj  noble  and  excellent  qualities  ot 

3ceeded  to  the  command  when  in  both  head  and  heart. 

eas.  His  surveys  of  the  Ladrone  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  ear- 
-Choo,  and  other  islands,  added  Rest  important  official  acts  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
le  knowledge  and  increased  the  in  the  year  1882  were  a  series  of  beatifications, 
igation  in  those  seas.  In  1855  he  by  which  the  public  invocation  and  the  expo- 
Kamchatka,  in  the  Vincennes,  sition  of  the  pictures  of  personages  whose  lives 
bring  Strait  into  the  Arctic  and  miraculous  powers  had  been  duly  investi- 
le  purpose  of  verifying  the  posi-  gated,  were  permitted  in  certain  districts  or  to 
plotted  by  British  officers  on  the  certain  orders.  These  were,  Blessed  Alphon- 
larts.  He  then  sailed  westward  sua  de  Orosco,  Hermit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Au- 
f  the  land  plotted  by  Admiral  gustine,  bom  at  Oropesa,  Spain,  October  15, 
',  was  turned  back  by  ice-barriers.  1500,  preacher  to  Charles  V,  and  a  theologian 
as  occupied  in  marking  his  zig-  of  high  rank,  beatified  January  15th  with  sol- 
''  line  of  soundings  on  the  chart  of  emn  ceremonies  in  the  Aula  of  the  Canoniza- 
)a  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.^'  This  tion;  Blessed  Charles  da  Sezze,  a  Franciscan 
nblished  by  the  Government,  and  lay  brother,  known  in  the  world  as  John  Charles 
Igers's  well-earned  reputation.  He  Marchione,  born  at  Sezze,  October  22,  1613, 
Francisco  in  October,  1855,  and  died  January  6,  1670,  beatified  January  22, 
[  with  his  officers  by  the  Navy  1882;  and  Blessed  Humilis  da  Bisignano,  also 

a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  known  in  the  world 
eaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Com-  as  Luke  Anthony,  born  at  Bisignano,  in  Cala- 
bers was  sent  West  to  superintend  bria,  August  25,  1682,  died  there  October  26, 
tion  of  the  Benton  class  of  iron-  1687,  beatified  January  29,  1882. 
ng  more  active  duty,  he  was  placed  An  Enotolioal.  —  In  an  encyclical,  dated 
of  an  expedition  of  gunboats,  February  15,  1882,  and  addressed  to  the  arch- 
(May  15th)  to  the  famous  attack  bishops  and  bishops  of  Italy,  Pope  Leo  XlIF, 
ling.  His  courage  and  skill  were  after  reviewing  the  increasing  assaults  on  reli- 
any  occasions,  on  one  especially,  gion  and  the  spread  of  antichristian  ideas,  urges 
e  monitor  Weehawkeu,  he  cap-  them  to  labor  to  counteract  them:  ^^ In  order 
I  very  brief  engagement,  the  rebel  to  nourish  and  increase  awakened  virtue,  it  is 
inta,  in  Warsaw  Sound,  Georgia,  necessary  to  see  and  provide  that  societies  may 
th  his  superior  in  tonnage  and  be  increased  and  flourish,  in  number,  co-opera- 
most  famous  voyage  was  in  tl)e  tion,  and  good  accomplished;  that  the  main 
idnock,  which, under  his  command,  object  of  these  societies  should  be  to  maintain 
le  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  passing  and  arouse  faith  and  other  Christian  duties. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  reaching  To  this  class  belong  associations  of  youth,  of 

0  in  safety.  artisans,  those  intended  for  assembling  Catho- 
e  Rodgers  was  particularly  ser-  lies  at  stated  times,  societies  for  the  relief  of 
le  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  where  he  the  poor,  for  the  observance  of  holy  days,  in- 
preventing  a  bombardment  of  the  struction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the 
panish  fleet.  His  tact,  judgment,  like.  And  as  it  imports  in  the  highest  degree 
>d  sense,  all  deserve  praise,  and  for  the  Catholic  weal  that  the  Roman  Pontiff 

1  commendation  from  the  Govern-  should  be,  and  be  known  to  be,  free  from  all 
sceinber,  186H,  he  was  assigned  to  peril,  annoyance,  and  difficulty,  let  these  asso- 

I  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard ;  ciations  strive,  by  remonstrances,  and  by  every 
rear-admiral  December  81,  1869;  form  of  action  within  the  law,  for  the  cause 
1870  took  command  of  the  Asiatic  of  the  Pope.  Let  them  endeavor  and  do,  nor 
:pedition  to  Corea  and  his  prompt  take  rest  till  there  is  restored  to  us  that  lib- 
linst  the  treachery  of  the  natives  erty  in  fact,  and  not  in  figure,  with  which,  as 
e  savages  very  plainly  that  the  in  a  compulsory  bond,  is  joined  not  only  the 
!S  would  never  submit  to  outrage  Church's  good,  but  a  favorable  course  of  Italian 

with  impunity.  government  and  the  tranquillity  of  Christian 
ing  his  Asiatic  cruise.  Admiral  nations."  He  urged  the  daily  or  most  frequent 
made  commandant  of  Mare  Island  dissemination  of  sound  principles  and  doctrines 
California,  since  which  time  he  has  to  oppose  the  fiood  of  irreligious  and  commu- 
te of  the  Naval  Observatory.  Hav-  nistic  theories  constantly  offered  to  the  unwary, 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  his  official  Cardinal  rules  are  given  for  writers.  The  bish- 
onged  beyond  the  prescribed  age.  ops  are  urged  also  to  renewed  care  in  the  due 
active  interest  in  all  that  related  to  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood  in 
Q  which  the  best  years  of  his  life  properly  organized  seminaries, 
nt.     He  became  a  member  of  the  A  form  long  in  use,  by  which  certain  ancient 

Board   in  May,   1878,  and   was  sees  in  lands  overrun  by  the  Mohammedans 

•man  to  succeed  Professor  Henry,  were  designated  as  in  partibm  infidelium^  was 

of  years,  and  was  honore'l  and  es-  suppressed  by  the  Congregation  "de  Propa- 

II  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  ganda  Fide,"  and  approved  by  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
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February  28th.     Where  bishops  are  appointed  arising  on  contract  or  qaasi  contrac 

as  coadjutors  or  auxiliaries,  they  are  maae  bish-  Italian  court,  though  the  question  of 

ops  of  some  one  of  these  ancient  sees ;  and,  tion  was  at  once  raised  by  the  adYOcat 

where  necessary  to  distinguish  the  fact  of  zini  in  the  name  of  the  Vatican,  over 

non-residence,  the  formula  titular  bishop  is  declaring  the  Vatican  to  be  within  tl 

to  be  used.  diction  of  the  courts  established  by  th 

Oabdikals. — On  the  29th  of  March  the  Pope  Government.    It  dismissed  the  case 

pronounced  two  cardinals  reserved  in  petto  16th)  on  the  merits;  but  it  was  carr 

December  18,  1880,  Francis  Ricci  Paracciani,  Court  of  Appeals,  which  (November 

M^ordomo,  and  Peter  Lasagni,  Secretary  of  firmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 

the  Sacred  College,  both  of  the  order  of  Cardi-  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  merits  of 

nal  Deacons;  and  also  created  cardinals,  Doroi-  The  whole  question  was  discussed,! 

nio  Agostini,  Patriarch  of  Venice ;  Charles  M.  ghetti,  in  his  ^^  Stato  Chiesa,'*  avowed 

A.  Lavigerie,   Archbishop  of  Algiers;   Mcr.  law  of  guarantees  was  ^*  only  a  teui  port 

Lluch  y  Garriga,  Archbisnop  of  Seville,  who  intended  to  quiet  Catholic  powers  and 

died  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  Edward  tions,  the  real  object  being  to  put  ai 

McCabe,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    At  a  second  time  to  the  exceptional  and  privileg( 

creation,    September  26tb,  Wladimir    Ozacki  tion  it  created  for  the  papacy,  and  to  i 

and  A.  Bianchi  were  also  made  cardinals ;  but  Sovereign  Pontiff  return  to  the  comm 

during  the  year  Cardinals  Donnet,  Lluoh  y  Gar-  Other  leaders  held  the  same  viewa, 

riga,  and  Sanguigni  died.  in  the  **Nuova  Antologia,^^  saying  di 

Diplomatic  Relations. — Events  were  now  ^*The  rights  of  the  Pope  are  invioh 

beginning  to  show  thit  many  of  the  great  because  the  Italian  law  makes  them  » 

powers  felt  that  harmonious  relations  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  addressed 

Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  spiritual  head  acknowl-  the  nuncios  at  the  European  courts,  an 

edged  by  a  large  part  of  their  subjects,  tended  sition  of  the  Pope  was  Drought  up  dii 

to  render  them  more  hearty  in  their  support  of  diplomatic  action.     In  tho  exoitemei 

the  civil  institutions  under  which  they  lived,  Austria,  arising  out  of  the  Overdank 

and,  in  times  when  most  radical  and  disorgan-  attack  was  made,  on  December  29tb,i 

Izing  theories  were  spreading,  the  influence  of  azza  Sciarra,  at  Rome,  on  the  carriage 

c  Church  essentially  conservative  was  an  ele-  Paar,  the  Austrian  embasaador  to  t 

ment  of  strength,  began  to  renew  their  inter-  The  Italian  court  before  which  the 

course  with  the  Holy  See  by  regular  diplomatic  was  brought  ignored  the  diplomatic 

representatives.    Baron  Von  Schl5ser,  ambas-  of  Count  Paar,  and  held  the  offendei 

sador  from  Prussia,  arrived  in  February.    Rus-  offense  against  an  o£Bce  of  the  admi 

sia,  France,  Brazil,  with  other  American  States,  order." 

followed,  and  even  England  prepared  at  last  In  his  allocution  of  December  24th 

to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  said:  '^ This  year  the  work  of  persec 

Holy  See,  which    legislative    enactments  no  not  stopped.    We  will  not  speak  o 

longer  forbade.     This   recognition   that   the  creasing  audacity  of  a  shameless  pre^ 

papal  sovereignty  was  diminished  only,  not  the  unworthy  insults  it  launches  wi 

destroyed,  by  the  capture  of  Rome  in  1870,  nity  for  this  end  against  all  that  is 

only  served  to  bring  his  anomalous  position  and  sacred.    We  form  no  new  plaii 

into  a  more  striking  light.    A  trivial  incident  many  Italian  dioceses  long  left  wit! 

brought  from  Italy  a  direct  denial  of  the  very  tors,  although  seasonably  provided  b 

sovereignty  recognized  by  Catholic,  Protestant,  on  the  spiritual  loss  which  the  faithfi 

and  Greek  states.  lion  receive.    But  we  must  mentio 

Case  of  Mabtintjool — Martinucci,  an  archi-  attempt  made  on  our  inviolable  right 

tect  employed  in  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  have  pretended  to  maintain  that  the 

dismissed  for  misconduct  in  1879,  considering  of  our  abode  is  no  longer  to  be  res] 

himself  aggrieved,  brought  suit  in  one  of  the  inviolable ;  whence  it  results  that  in 

Italian  courts  against  the  Cardinal  Secretary  precincts  of  our  apostolic  palace  w 

of  State  and  the  Migordomo.    As  a  claim  on  longer  free  to  exercise  our  sovereign 

the  pontifical  treasury,  it  was  virtually,  though  In  fact,  the  Italian  law  did  not  re< 

not  in  form,  a  suit  against  the  Pope  himself,  the  Pope  the  immunity  which  the  Pc 

and  avowedly  for  matters  arising  within  the  cio  enjoyed  at  every  European  capita 

precinct  where  he  was,  by  the  recognition  of  Gkbmant  and  the  Pope. — The  st 

all,  sovereign.    To  obviate  a  recurrence  of  such  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  and  the 

cases,  liCO  XIII,  on  the  25th  of  May,  by  a  motu  Empire  was  not  improved  in  1882, 

propria^  declared  that "  we  can  not  in  such  ques-  the  Government  allowed  some  vacai 

tions  of  internal  order  permit  the  intervention  be  filled.    Several  dioceses  were  stil 

of  foreign  authority,^^  and  he  established  two  bishops,  and  hundreds    of   parishes 

commissions,  each  composed  of  three  prelates,  priests.      The    Government  had  m 

to  be  appointed  by  him,  for  the  adjudication  in  effort  to  obtain  of  the  Pope  a  snr 

the  first  instance,  and  on  appeal,  of  all  com-  rights  without  repealing  the  May  1 

plaints  against  any  administration  of  the  palace  1878,  during  the  illness  of  the  Ein 
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iai   Prince   addressed    Pope   Leo    XIIL  ness  will  derive,  fh)m  the  satisfaction  you  Rhare  with 

wne  year  Prince  Bismarck  met  at  Kis-  ^^  ^^  ^^  restoration  »°^^«^i^^y,of  my  b^^^^ 

\g        \r      l^  '       4,   \r     '  \     u  i,  new  motive  for  replymg,  by  an  equal  advance,  that  of 

Mgr.   Maiella,   nuncio  at  Manich,  but  Government,  which  has  rendered  the  occupation 

not  consent  to  a  revision  of  the  May  of  most  of  the  episcopal  sees  possible. 
The  next  year  he  had  interviews  with        I  am  of  opinion  that  such  an  advance,  if  made  in 

al  Jacobini  at  Vienna  and  Gastein,  and  the  matter  of  the  designation  of  ecclesiastical  nomi- 

,  ,  ^ 4.  ^^  \Ti^^^^  *^  ,>-«^™.  *rv-  nations,  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Church 

lebler  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  prepare  for  ^j^^  ^  ^^  ^        ^^^^  i^  ^^^  ^^^  ^he  possi- 

itions.  Early  m  1880  the  rope,  in  a  bility  of  filling  tlie  ecclesiastical  posts  which  have  be- 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  showed  come  vacant.  If,  in  consequence  of  an  advance  of 
inffness,  for  the  sake   of  delivering  the  the  clei^y  in  this  matter,  I  could  feel  assured  that 

ifta  frnm  fliAip  onivifiuil  dA«;fitntion    to  do  the  desire  for  an  undorstandmg  is  reciprocal,  1  might 

103  trom  their  spii  itual  aestitution,  to  ao  ^^^^        ^^^  ^  ^^  submission  for  a  iresh  examma- 

ug  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  ^j^^  ^^  '^^e  Landtag  of  my  monarchy  of  those  laws 

ine  of  the  Church.    Finally,  in  1882,  Mr.  which  were  uset^  m  the  period  of  the  struggle  for 

»r  was  sent  to  Rome  as  Prussian  em  has-  the  defense  of  tie  contested  rights  of  the  State,  with- 

and  negotiations  were  begun,  but  little  outUieu-  being  necessary  m  a  permanent  manner  for 

583  was  made.      Leo  XIII  at  last  in  or-  P  j^  ^^  wi^^wtiifaction  that  I  av.ul  myself  of  this  oc 

possible,  to  bnng  the  matter  to  a  dennite  casion  to  assure  your  Holmess  once  more  of  my  de- 

nient,  addressed  the  Emperor  in  person :  votedness  and  personal  veneration. 

J  V  Signed)  William. 

JH  Majesty  :  At  the  last  openin-  of  the  Prus-         Countersigned  Bismabck. 

uandtag  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  ex-  jj 

>d  to  your  people  your  heartfelt  joy  at  the  re- 

lishmentof  friendly  relations  with  the  head  of  the         Youb  Majesty,  The  letter  which   your  Imperial 

)Uc  Church.    Your  utterances  were  so  kind  to-  and  Royal  Majesty  sent  us  l&st  December  by  the 

03  that  they  were  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  we  hands  of  Signor  Schl6zer,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

'Ked  to  tender  your  Majesty  our  especial  thanks.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  rrussia  to  the  Holy 

0  flo  with  heartfelt  satb^faction.  See,  has  confirmed  in  us  the  hope,  long  time  enter- 
C8  the  beginninjz  of  our  pontificate  our  oonfi-  taincd,  of  a  eomplete  settlement  of  the  religions  con- 

1  in  the  noble  and  generous  nature  of  your  Mig-  troversies  in  Uie  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  readiness 
m  been  so  great,  that  we  felt  sure  of  the  return  of  your  M|\jesty  to  co-operate  in  a  revision  of  ecclesi- 
'^oni  peace  and  tranouillity  of  conscienoe  to  the  astical  legislation,  indicates  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
J  uaier  your  powerful  scepter ;  and  now  the  re-  plete  agreement  at  no  distant  date.  For  this  fevora- 
ishment  of  dlplomatio  rehutions,  and  the  interest  ble  disposition  of  your  Majesty  we  express  our  thanks 
your  M^esty  evinoes,  strengthen  our  hopes.  and  satisfaction. 

r  Majesty's  long  experience  and  high  good  sense  We  have  directed  our  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
rou  the  necessity  or  the  observance  of  religious  to  write  a  note  to  Signor  Schlozer,  which  note  we  be- 
by  the  people  for  the  fulfillment  of  those  which  lieve  has  already  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
them  as  citizens  and  subjects.  This  is  espe-  your  Mi^esty's  Government.  In  that  note  we  desired 
he  cas3  at  present,  when  society  is  shaken  to  that  the  royal  Government  should  be  assured  of  our 
f  basis.    We  con  assure  your  Majesty  that  the  will,  manifested  on  many  other  occasions,  to  permit 

10  Church  is  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and,  the  bi^ops  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  oindi- 
obstructed,  she  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  dates  selected  for  the  pastoral  benefices.  And,  in  or- 
it  everywhere.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  have  der  to  get  nearer  to  Uie  views  and  wishes  of  jour 
\y  influence  of  the  Chureh  used  for  the  advan-  Mi^esty,  we  have  also  made  known  our  disposition, 
'  both  the  people  and  the  Government,  and  after  t£ie  requisite  notification,  to  fill  up  the  parishes 
h  a  purpose  to  seal  relations  of  friendship  and  actually  vacant,  without  awaiting  the  complete  revis- 
ion of  the  existing  laws. 

e  imperious  duties  of  the  apostolio  ministry.         We  have,  however,  asked  meantime  that  the  meas- 

ith  responsibility  to  both  God  and  man^  force  ares  now  binding  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 

isk  that  the  new  eoolesiastioal  legislation  of  power  and  ministry  in  the  instruction  and  education 

I— at  least  in  the  points  essential  for  the  exist-  of  the  clergy  be  modified,  because  a  modification,  we 

id  life  of  the  Catholic  religion— may  be  deflni-  believe,  is  indispensable  to  the  very  life  of  the  Catho- 

toftened  and  improved,  your  MAiestyj  far  from  lie  Church. 

ig  it  to  a  lack  of  concifiatory  disposition,  will         She  desires  that  her  bishops  shall  have  the  power 

acknowbdge  that  we  ask  it  in  the  interest  of  to  train  and  instruct  her  sacred  ministers  vigilantly, 

Mrhioh  could  not  be  true  and  lasting  were  it  not  anil  aocoiding  to  the  spirit  of  the  Chureh.    Tne  State 

ihod  on  a  solid  foundation.    This  pacification,  could  not  exact  less  than  this  for  its  own  functiona- 

t  will  satisfy  one  of  the  most  ardent  desires  of  nes.    A  reasonable  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  ecole- 

art,  and  bind  with  stronger  ties  to  the  throne  siastical  power,  and  in  the  ministry,  for  the  welfare 

r  Majesty  the  souls  of  all  your  Catholic  sub-  of  souls,  is  also  an  essential  element  of  life  in  the 

rill  no  doubt  form  the  most  beautiful  and  pre-  Church.    It  would  be  useless  to  nominate  to  parishes 

rown  of  your  lon^  and  glorious  domination.  new  candidates,  if  they  were  forbidden  to  act  in  con- 

i  this  hope  we  raise  to  Heaven  the  most  fervid  formity  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  Uiem  by  the 

ations  for  the  prosperit>r  of  your  Majesty,  and  pastoral  office. 

:  imperial  and  royal  fiunily.  Once  in  accord  on  these  points,  it  will  be  easy,  with 

Leo,  p.  p.  XIII.  a  reciprocal  good  will,  to  come  to  an  understanding 

tlie  Vatican.  December  8, 1892.  on  other  oonditions  necessary  to  insure  a  true  and 

a  Imperial  and  Royal  M^esty  of  William  I,  Emperor  lasting  peace,  the  final  aim  of  mutual  wishes. 

laay  and  King  of  Prussia.  Meantime  wo  pray  vour  Majesty  to  accept  the  re- 

.  ^M^i*^A  fK^  «xi1/>«..;t«#»  «a*^i V  .  peated  expression  of  the  fervent  supplications  that  we 

I  elicited  the  following  reply :  g^  ^^^  J^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  full  prosperity  of  your 

Bbblih,  Dee4)mber%%,  1883.  Majesty,  and  of  the  imperial  and  royal  family. 
nk  your  Holiness  for  the  letter  which  you  ad-  Lko,  P.  P.  XIII. 

I  me  on  the  8d  of  this  month,  and  I  reciprocate        y^^  ^^e  Vatican,  Jannarv  80, 1888. 

11  my  heart  the  kindly  feelings  it  manifests.  To  his  Majesty  Imperial  and  Eoyal  WUlUun  I,  Emperor  of 
iter  confirms  me  in  the  hope  that  your  Uoli-  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia. 
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Russia  and  the  Chuboh. — Wbile  the  nego-  26th.    Several  cases  affecting  the  discipline  or 

tiatioDS  between  Prossia  and  the  Holy  See  were  property  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  before 

thus  protracted,  from  the  unwillingness  of  Prus-  the  courts.    In  Sheeban  m.  Twigg,  the  Supreme 

siu  to  recede  from  the  extremely  harsh  legisla-  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  following  dedaoos  in 

tion  adopted  against  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Michigan  and  elsewhere,  held  a  bishop  not  per* 

relations  between  Russia  and  the  Pope  had  sonaUy  liable  to  a  priest  for  his  salary.   In 

been  speedily  adjusted.    The  persecution  of  Ohio,  a  case  against  Archbishop  Pnrcell  via 

Catholics  in  Russia  had  lasted  for  twenty  years ;  tried  early  in  the  year,  but  no  decision  vm 

hundreds  of  bishops  and  priests  had  been  exiled  rendered  in  1882.    The  Vicar-General  of  tbe 

to  Siberia  or  other  districts;  men  had  been  diocese,  Very  Rev.  E.  Purcell,  had  for  yean 

forced  into  their  places  who  went  over  speedily  received  deposits  of  money,  which  he  invested 

to  the  State  Church ;  whole  districts  were  coin-  or  loaned  so  injudiciously  that  lie  failed,  owbg 

pelled  to  accept  that  Church  and  its  ministry,  some  millions,  and  had  no  books  to  show  bow 

The  Russian  Government,  relaxing  its  severity,  the  money  had  been  employed.    The  Mo«t  Rev. 

set  at  liberty  Bishop  Borowsky,  who  had  been  John  B.  Purcell,  as  Archbishop,  assumed  the 

for  twelve  years  interned  at  Perm,  and  released  responsibility  of  his  brother's  acta,  and  on  thi« 

others  soon  after.    The  Russian  embassador,  the  creditors  claimed  all  ecclesiastical  property 

M.  de  Bouteniew,  on  December  24th,  signed  a  held  in  the  Archbishop's  name.    Tbe  mnin 

convention  with  tbe  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  questions  at  issue  were,  whether  a  trustee  can, 

by  which  the  Latin  Catholics,  and  especially  by  assuming  the  acts  of  another,  deprive  his 

the  United  Greeks— that  is.  Catholics  follow-  cestui  que  trust  of  their  property  which  he 

ing  the  Greek  rite,  but  united  to  the  Holy  See  holds  merely  as  trustee ;  and,  further,  whether 

— secured  a  degree  of  liberty  and  peace  that  any  particular  church  was  liable  to  the  cred- 

they  had  not  eiyoyed  for  years.  itors  beyond  the  amount  it  may  have  reaived 

FsANCB  AND  THE  Chubch. — In  Fraucc  the  asia  loan  or  grant  from  the  insolvent    Actoil 

Government  continued  its  system  of  hostility,  count  showed  two  fifths  of  the  church-goers  in 

By  a  law  of  March  18th,  a  set  of  books  on  Boston  and  seventeen  twenty -fourths  of  tho« 

civic  morality,  compiled  by  Paul  Bert  and  other  in  St.  Louis  to  be  Catholics, 
writers  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  Christianity,  were        The  foreign  missions  showed  exertion,  peril, 

introduced  into  schools.    The  books  were  con-  and  death.   In  China,  the  missionaries  in  nortii- 

demned  at  Rome,  and  several  bishops,  in  pas*  em  Honan  were  often  in  danger  of  death,  and 

toral  letters,  announced  to  parents  that  they  were  compelled  to  fly  from  one  place  to  another 

could  not  conscientiously  permit  their  children  to  escape  the  mandarins.     A  missionAry  was 

to  learn  them.   For  this  the  bishops  were  cited  killed  at  Peishun,  but  in  southern  Honan  tod 

before  the  courts.    Steps  were  then  taken  to  in  Tchely  the  missionary  reported  more  thin 

suppress  all  religious  instruction  in  schools,  sixteen  hundred  adult  converts.     Progreea  wis 

and  all  Christian  emblems  were  removed.   Ab-  also  made  in  Tonquin.    In  Zansdbar  the  Sultan 

hot  Couturier  and  his  Benedictine  monks  were  showed  such  favor  to  the  missionaries  that  the 

forcibly  evicted  from  their  monastery  at  So-  Pope  sent  him  an  elegant  mosaic  work, 
lesmes  by  a  force  of  soldiers  and  gens  cTarmea.        The  general  life  of  the  Church  was  showo 

As  a  compensation  for  the  church  property  in  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  in  the  centenari« 

seized  by  the  Government,  it  had  been  estab-  of  St   Francis  of  Assisium  and  St.  Teresa, 

lished  that  a  yearly  stipend  was  to  be  paid  to  Among  the  pilgrimages,  one  from  Spain  began 

each  priest  doing  parochial  duty,  and  that,  in  to  assume  a  political  aspect,  but  the  Pope,  de- 

each  commune  where  the  collections  did  not  dining  to  receive  one  except  as  organized  by 

meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Church,  the  bishops  severally,  prevented  any  political 

the  deficiency  was  paid  by  the  commune.     In  demonstration.    An  encyclical  letter,  addressed 

1882  a  law  exempted  the  commune  from  this  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ordina- 

obligation.  ries  of  Spain  (December  8th),  sought  to  restore 

Portugal,  etc. — Portugal  and  Belgium  we^e  harmony.    The  centenaries  of  St.  Francis  (Sep- 

in  a  somewhat  similar  position  with  regard  to  tember  8th)  and  St.  Teresa  (October  16tb)  were 

the  Pope,  and,  at  a  later  period.  Chili  also,  especially  encouraged  by  the  Pope,  who,  in  a 

The  nomination  to  the  bishoprics  is  in  these  bnef,  warmly  commended  the  extension  of  the 

countries  claimed  by  the  State,  and  in  each  of  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  as  a  remedy  for  oar 

them  nominations  were  made  which  at  Rome  times.    Both  celebrations  were  made  a  means 

were  not  deemed  such  as  could  in  conscience  of  reviving  piety. 

be  approved  by  the  Pope.    Threats  were  made        The  Propaganda,  by  a  circular  of  October 

of  suppressing  episcopal  sees  in  Belgium  and  20th,  invited  Catholic  missionaries  in  all  parts 

Portugal.  of  the  world  to  send  contributions  to  the  grett 

United  States. — In  the  United  States  pro-  ethnological  collection,  the  Borgia  Museum,  in 

vincial  councils  were  held  at  Cincinnati  (March  the  Vatican. 

4th)  and  San  Francisco  (April  29th),  and  a  synod  ROUMANIA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Europe, 
at  New  York  (November  8th).  A  new  see  was  formerly  a  province  of  Turkey.  Absolute  in- 
erected  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Bishop  Lynch,  dependence  was  proclaimed  May  22,  1877,  and 
of  Charleston,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  was  recognized  by  the  powers  at  the  Congress 
able  members  of  the  hierarchy,  died  February  of  Berlin,  June  13,  1878.    The  Principality  of 
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inia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  March 
(1.  The  Constitution  waa  elaborated  by 
titaent  Assembly  in  1666.  It  delegates 
i^tive  power  to  the  Senate,  of  seventy 
^ra,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  one 
^  and  forty -five  members.  The  mem- 
r  both  Houses  are  chosen  by  electoral 
8  for  each  district.  Every  citizen  able 
1  and  write  is  a  voter.  The  King  has  a 
sive  veto  on  legislation. 
King,  Carol  J,  is  the  son  of  Prince  Ho- 
lem-Sigmaringen,  bom  April  20,  1889. 
3  elected  Prince  of  Roumania  in  1866, 
he  abdication  of  Alexander  John,  who 
^cted  Hospodar  npon  the  union  of  Mol- 
and  Wallachia  into  the  Principality  of 
Lnia  in  1861. 
executive  authority  is  exercised  by  a 

I  of  seven  ministers.  The  Cabinet,  as  re- 
icted  in  August,  1882,  is  composed  of 
allowing   members:    President    of  the 

II  and  liGnister  of  War,  Ivan  Bratiano; 
2r  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Demetrius  Sturdza ; 
er  of  the  Interior,  G.  Ohitzu ;  Minister  of 
•e,  6.  Lecca;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
erce,  and  Public  Works,  Colonel  N.  Da- 
[inister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Religion, 
an. 

:a  A?n>  PopuLATioiy. — ^The  area  of  Rou- 
as  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  is  about 
square  miles.  By  that  treaty  the  Bes- 
ui  provinces  annexed  by  the  Treaty  of 
to  Roumania,  embracing  3,270  square 
and  containing  about  140,000  inhabitants, 
restored  to  Russia ;  and  a  territory  in- 
g  the  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube, 
iudjak  of  Tultcha,  and  a  strip  south  ot 
obrudja,  5,935  square  miles  in  total  ex- 
nd  containing  about  857,000  inhabitants, 
annexed  to  Kouraania.  The  population 
I  kingdom  is  known  only  by  estimates, 
fficial  estimate  of  the  total  population  in 
ras  5,376,000.  In  Roumania,  as  it  was 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  estimated  pop- 
1  of  5,073,000  souls  included  772,700 
ers,  to  wit:  400,000  Israelites,  200,000 
lians,  85,000  Slavs,  89,000  Germans,  29,- 
ingarians,  8,000  Armenians,  5,000  Greeks, 


2,000  French,  1,000  English,  500  Italians,  and 
2,700  Turks,  Poles,  Tartars,  and  others.  The 
106,943  inhabitants  of  the  Dobrudja  comprise 
31,177  Roumanians,  16,493  Turks,  28,715  Bul- 
garians, and  80,558  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  is  the  state  religion. 
The  numbers  of  adherents  to  this  faith  are  esti- 
mated at  4,529,000 ;  of  Roman  Catholics,  114,- 
200;  of  Protestants,  13,800;  of  Armenians, 
8,000;  of  lipovans,  6,000;  of  Israelites,  400,- 
000;  of  Mohammedans,  2,000.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  population  of  the  annexed 
sandjaks,  which  increased  considerably  the 
numbers  of  Mussulmans  and  Lipovans. 

The  principal  cities  are  Bucnarest,  the  cap- 
ital, containing,  in  1879,  221,000  inhabitants ; 
Jassy,  containing  90,000;  Galatz,  80,000 ;  Boto- 
chani,  39,941;  Pio^sti,  33,000;  Braila,  28,272; 
Berlad,  26,568;  Craiova,  22,764;  Giurgevo, 
20,866 ;  Focsani,  20,866 ;  and  Piatra,  20,000. 

Finances. — The  revenues  of  Roumania  are 
derived  principally  from  a  poll-tax  of  nine  lei 
and  other  direct  taxes,  from  the  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly, and  from  the  profits  on  the  state  prop- 
erty. Following  is  a  summary  of  the  budget 
for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1883,  in  lei  (the 
IH  is  equivalent  to  a  franc,  the  French  system 
of  money,  weights,  and  measures  having  been 
established  in  1876) : 

RECEnPTS.  L«l. 

Dlrecttaxes     2%190,000 

Indirect  taxes 61,S86,000 

PubUc  property 1  S,4S1 ,600 

Of  the  minlstrlefl 17,2S2,522 

YarionB  receipts 1,817,932 

Tithe  for  ooQectioii  of  direct  taxes. 2,519,000 


Total 122,627,0« 

EXPENDITURES.  LaL 

PobUcdebt , A4^481 

Council  of  Ministers <i8,M0 

Ministry  of  Finance 18,76ft,997 

Foreiffn  Aflkin 1,850,001 

•*          Justice 4,276,49« 

"*         Education  and  Worship Il,88t890 

»*         War. 2«,404,888 

Public  Works 8,705,212 

the  Interior 9,70^950 

Contingent  flind M74,660 

Total 122,627,044 

The  public  debt  stood  on  April  1,  1882,  as 
follows,  the  amounts  in  lei  or  francs : 


LOANS. 


rothers,  1864,  7  per  cent. . 

eim.  1S66,  8  per  cent 

187a.  5  per  cent 

ed  local,  1680.  6  per  cent, 
,  1881,  5  per  cent 


Orighial  bra*. 


22,889,487 
81,610.600 
44,600,000 
81,600,000 
148,200,000 


alfgeneraL 

rBoman  Balbxiad,  1868,  7}  per  cent 

'  deposita,  84  per  cent 

mpbeoy  Railroad,  1872,  8  per  cent 

VereioroTa  BalkxMd,  1880,  6  per  cent  Treanury  bonds, 
y  bonds,  1881, 5  per  cent 


278,899,987 


si,  special.. 
Total  debt. 


51,5^.640 

9,985,890 

8,770,216 

887,600.000 

47,948,000 


850,789,175 


OotsUndfaig. 


8,767.500 

17,516.000 

40,369,600 

81.86^200 

147,750,000 


245,767.200 


Ymrot 
•ztlBctioa. 

1898 
1889 

•  •  •  • 

1924 
1981 


61,442,169 

9,744,962 

1,688.6S5 

986.605.000 

47,948,000 


629,689,112 


847,428.806 
598,191,006 


1963 

•  ■  •  • 

18^ 
1928 
1899 


IT. — The  military  law  of  June  11, 1868, 
ttodified  in  1872,  1874,  and  1880,  and 


again  by  the  law  of  June  8,  1882.    The  mili- 
tary forces  are  divided  into  (1)  the  active  army, 
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composed  of  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve, 
and  the  territorial  army  with  its  reserve;  (2) 
the  militia;  and  (3)  the  civic  guard  in  the  towns 
and  the  gloate  or  levy  in  mass  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Every  able-bodied  Roumanian  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  regular  army — three  years  in 
the  active  array  and  live  in  the  reserve,  or  in 
the  territorial  army,  in  which  the  term  is  like- 
wise eight  years ;  five  in  the  infantry,  and  four 
in  the  cavalry,  active.  Lots  are  drawn  to  de- 
termine to  which  army  a  young  man  is  to 
belong.  Those  legally  exempt  and  those  who 
have  served  their  time  are  enrolled  in  the 
militia  up  to  their  thirty-seventh,  and  in  the 
third  class  up  to  their  forty-seventh  year.  The 
peace  effective  of  the  regular  army  is  1,200 
officers,  18,532  men,  2  945  horses,  and  180 
guns ;  the  strength  of  the  territorial  army  is 
about  100,000  men  and  90  guns.  Roumania 
has  a  naval  force  of  4  steamers  and  14  small 
gunboats. 

There  were  780  miles  of  state  railroads  in 
operation  on  July  1,  1882,  and  one  belonging 
to  a  company,  140  miles  in  length.  The  total 
cost  of  construction  was  876,450,000  francs; 
the  gross  receipts  in  1881,  22,800,745  frnncs; 
the  running  expenses,  1 6,854,441  francs.  There 
were  420  miles  of  new  lines  in  construction. 

The  postal  traffic  in  1881  embraced  6,873,317 
private  letters  and  a  total  of  12.504,199  letters, 
circulars,  etc.,  besides  415,469  packages  and 
881,110  postal  orders. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 
1881  was  8,820  miles;  length  of  wires,  5,420 
miles.  The  number  of  private  domestic  dis- 
patches was  648,284 ;  of  private  foreign  dis- 
patches, 292,797 ;  total  number  of  dispatches, 
1,150,188.  The  total  receipts  were  4,028,727 
francs. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  Roumania  in- 
creased from  82,927,228  lei  in  1871,  to  274,757,- 
4o8  in  1881 ;  the  exports  from  177,682,783  to 
206,518,317  lei.  The  exports  consist  entirely 
of  cereals  and  other  agricultural  products.  The 
values  exported  of  the  chief  classes  of  articles 
in  1881  were  as  follow,  in  round  numbers: 
Cereals,  157,200,000  lei ;  animals,  16,600,000 ; 
textile  materials,  7,100,000;  wood,  5,200,000. 
The  following  were  the  chief  classes  of  im- 
ports :  Textiles,  98,400,000  lei ;  metals  and  met- 
al manufactures,  48,600,000 ;  leather,  86,500,- 
000;  wood  and  its  manufactures,  13.900,000. 
Of  the  total  imports  135,000,000  lei  came  from 
Austria- Hungary,  50,500,000  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, 81,800,000  from  Germany,  22,700,000  from 
France,  and  16,400,000  from  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia; of  the  exports,  82,200,000  lei  went  to 
Great  Britain,  72,100,000  to  Austria-Hungary, 
19,800,000  to  France,  11,400,000  to  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  and  1,600,000  to  Germany. 

Danubian  Commission.  —  The  European 
Commission  of  the  Danube  was  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1866,  and  continued  and  en- 
dowed with  larger  powers  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878.  It  has  its  seat  at  Galatz,  and 
has  delegated  to  it,  as  the  representative  of  the 


seven  contracting  powers  and  of  Ro 
certain  sovereign  rights  over  the  Dar 
low  Galatz,  viz.,  to  exercise  police 
tion,  to  frame  and  promulgate  rej 
which  have  the  force  of  law,  to  levy 
raise  loans,  and  apply  the  proceeds  t 
of  public  utility.  According  to  the  co 
signed  at  London,  March  31, 1871,  the 
commission  continues  its  functions 
years  frt>m  that  date.  The  works  finis 
to  be  finished  by  the  commission  w 
clared  perpetually  neutral. 

The  accounts  of  the  commission  (c 
show  3,448,190  franco  of  receipts,  of 
1,985,052  came  from  fees  and  tolls,  ani 
188  from  other  sources.    The  expense^ 
2,606,095  francs,  of  which  1,111,685  ir 
the  service  of  the  debt;  289,458,  admi 
tive  expenses;  711,098,  technical  servioi 
498,854,   various  charges.    The  debts 
commission  consisted  on  January  1st 
unpaid  portion  of  an  advance  miide  1 
Sublime  rorte,  and  transferred  to  Erlai 
Co.,  amounting  to  2,469,371  francs,  to 
paid  by  1883,  and  of  a  loan  contracted  ii 
amounting  to  812,540  francs,  due  in  1882 
commission  possessed  as  assets  a  reserv 
of  1,000,000  francs,  and  the  year's  vqt\ 
842,095  francs,  besides  a  pension  fund  o1 
856,  and  a  pilotage  fund  of  46,564  fnioc 

The  commerce  of  the  Danube  is  alm< 
clusively  in  grain.  Most  of  the  vessels 
in  ballast.  The  participation  of  thedi 
nations  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  is 
in  the  following  table,  giving  the  numb 
tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  in  1881 : 


FLAQ. 


English  .... 

Greek , 

AnstrlAn ... 

French 

RomUui 

Turkiah.... 

ItaHan 

RoamanUtD. 
Gennao .... 
Others 


Stewncn. 


No.  ToiM. 
516 1  496.666 
50|  44,173 
42,699 
45,669 
5,580 


Siilln^ 

TCCMek. 


m 

5S 
44 


8 

•  • 

8 
18 


S,862 

•  •  •  • 

2,168 
18,249 


No.! 

Ton. 

N». 

7 

2328 

» 

4S7 

84,51S 

S8 

18 

4,806 

10 

•  • 

89 

5;iS7 

8 

845 

88.684 

84 

24 

6,C8i^ 

2 

^^ 

2,967 

1 

6 

•  •  •  • 

610 

1 

Total 770  658,016.  941  ^  140,488  1,T1 

The  number  of  vessels  which  saile 
Danubian  ports  in  1880  was  1,818,  c 
063  tons  aggregate  burden,  embracii 
steamers,  of  467,189  tons,  and  1,280 
vessels,  of  190,874  tons.  The  exportj 
grain  from  the  ports  of  tJie  lower  '. 
was  5,408,421  quarters  in  1881,  against 
881  quarters  in  1880,  and  5,894,729  in 

FoREion  Relations. — The  Dannbia] 
tion  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Ron 
people  more  than  the  important  subjecl 
ternal  reform  which  were  broached  i 
The  Government  in  apologizing  upon 
mand  of  Austria,  and  under  the  pres 
Germany  and  Russia,  for  the  bold  dec] 
in  the  royal  address  of  1881  (see  *'  Anr 
clopssdia  *^  for  1881),   did  not  aband 
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asserted.    The  French  mem-  which  the  qaestion  of  renewing  the  powers  of 

be  Commission,  Barrdre,  of-  the  Danubian  Commission  was  to  be  decided, 

for  the  Aastrian  proposal  for  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  Danube  reviewed 

'egalate  the  navigation  of  the  and  resettled. 

the  Iron  Gates  and  Galatz,  Politics  and  Lboislation. — In  the  begin- 

ency  of  Austria.    Barr^re's  ning  of  the  year  the  Bratiano-Rosetti  Cabinet 

instead  of  Austria  retaining  was  broken  up.    The  opposition  of  the  land- 

nd  casting  vote  in  the  new  lords,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  to 

elegates  of  each  of  the  pow-  Rosetti^s  projects  of  agrarian  reform,  led  to  the 

in  the  Danubian  Commission  dissolution  of  the  Liberal  combination,  as  much 

lem  in  turn,  alternating  annu-  as  the  external  cause  of  the  recantation  of  the 

oal  order,  according  to  the  brave  words  in  the  royal  address  respecting 

iture.     This  proposition  was  the  sovereignty  of  Ronmania  over  the  Danube 

mania,  for  the  same  reason  within   her  borders.    The  Minister-President 

.  avant  projet  was   opposed,  succeeded  Rosetti  in  the  Interior  Department, 

st  two  years  Germany  and  being  relieved  of  the  portfolio  of  Military  Af- 

ve  the  presidency  of  the  new  fairs,  of  which  he  had  charge  ad  interim^  by 

sounter-project  was  proposed  General  Anghelesco,  while  G.  Lecca  took  charge 

wording  to  which  a  snpervis-  of  the  Department  of  Finance.    Chitzu  became 

hould  be  created,  to  be  com-  Minister  of  Justice,  the  other  ministers  reinain- 

igates  appointed  by  the  Danu-  ing  in  their  places. 

,  and  one  each  from  the  ripa-  Rosetti^s  reform  was  intended  to  place  the 
Etria,  Roumania,  and  Servia ;  peasantry  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  labor- 
he  Danube  Commission  to  be  ers  of  other  countries  in  regard  to  their  labor- 
*ly,  and  to  be  taken  from  the  contracts  with  the  land-owner:^.  When  serfage 
ig  in  the  commission  in  al-  was  abolished  in  1864,  the  lands  apportioned 

to  the  emancipated  serfs  formed  only  a  small 

>ian  qaestion  arose  in  the  lat-  portion  of  the  tillable  soil,  and  were  far  from 

;ar,  in  which  the  Roumanian  sufficient  to  support  them.    The  peasantry  were 

to  defend  itself  against  the  not  particularly  well  disposed  to  their  former 

[issia,  as  it  had  against  those  lords.    Measures  were  adopted  for  the  purpose 

ry,  in  the  question  of  a  mixed  of  compelling  them  to  work  on  the  land,  which 

tntrol  the  navigation  between  gave  the  landlords  almost  the  same  powers 

.nd  Galatz.      When  the  Da-  over  laborers  who  entered  into  contracts  with 

ion  were  preparing  to  have  them  as  those  which  they  had  exercised  over 

Q  the  Kilia  outlet,  the  Russian  these  laborers  as  serfs.    Rosetti  resigned  his 

)osed  to  send   engineers  to  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  press  his  agra- 

surveys,  on  the  ground  that,  rian  reform  more  effectively.    The  measure 

er,  Russia  was  interested  in  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  form 

Ig  navigable  the  Kilia  branch,  in  which  it  was  brought  in  by  the  Govem- 

;he  Danube  is  the  boundary  ment    In  the  Senate  it  was  considerably  al- 

essarabian    provinces,   ceded  tered  by  amendments,  which  secured  it  the 

y  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  the  support  of  the  land-owners  belonging  to  the 

I  by  Roumania  from  Turkey.  Government  party,  and  which  were  accepted 

orities  ordered  soundings  to  by  the  Chamber. 

idently  of  the  operations  of  According  to  the  old  law,  the  contracts,  into 

)ut  the  season  was  too  far  ad-  which  the  peasants  were  obliged  by  their  neces- 

ing  to  be  done  before  spring,  sities  to  enter,  could  extend  over  several  years, 

jrovernment  protested  at  once  and  could  be  enforced  by  fitripes  as  well  as  by 

e  Kilia  branch  placed  in  an  fines.    The  new  law  abolishes  whipping  and 

ion,  basing  its  protest  upon  money-fines,  and  reduces  the  number  of  days 

ies  which  give  the  Dannbian  which  the  peasant  can  be  compelled  to  labor, 

diction  over  all  three  mouths  It  also  limits  the  duration  of  such  labor-con- 

e  matter  at  issue  is  of  tech-  tracts  to  two  years. 

>f  political  importance.     The  Rosetti    introduced   a   supplementary   bill, 

)  large  as  the  Sulina  branch,  which  also  became  law,  by  which  the  state  as- 

)r  than  St.  George^s  Channel,  sumed  the  debts  of  the  peasants  which  they 

would  make  the  Kilia  branch  had  engaged  to  discharge  by  future  labor,  and 

interfere  with  the  navigation  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  peasants  in  annual  pay- 

nch,  which  was  chosen  as  the  ments  extending  over  a  series  of  years, 

te  of  communication  by  the  The  Jewish  question  in  Roumania  was  a  sore 

upon  which  they  have  ex-  one  before  it  became  acute  in  other  parts  of 

Is.  Eastern  Europe.  The  heedlessness  of  the  landed 

I  question  and  the  difficulty  gentry  in  money  matters,  and  their  repugnance . 

e  postponed  till  the  meeting  toaffairs,  made  them  peculiarly  dependent  upon 

ies  at  London,   in   1883,  at  the  Jews,   who  monopolized  the  mercantile 
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and  financial  business  of  the  country.    The  conservative  direction.    Demeter  Stnrdza  en- 
right  of  citizenship  and  of  owning  re^  estate  tered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
was  denied  them.    Without  these  medieval  re-  fairs,  Bratiano  taking  the  portfolio  of  MDitarr 
strictions  the  land-owners  could  not  have  pre-  Affairs,  and  Chitzu  that  of  the  Interior,  while 
served  their  estates.    In  the  recent  advances  Anghelesco  and  Urechia,  the  Minister  of  Edo- 
of  Roumania  toward  equal  rights  and  consti-  cation,  retired,  the  latter  giving  up  his  place  to 
tutional  liberty  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Aurelian,  who,  like  Sturdza,  belongs  to  the 
Jews  have  been  removed,  but  only  in  form.    In  moderate  wing  of  the  National-Liberal  partj. 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  in  1879  all  con-  Statesco  took  the  portfolio  of  Justice, 
fessions  were  placed  on  an  equal  legal  footing.        C.  A.  Rosetti,  the  intellectual  leader  of  the 
Every  application  for  naturalization  must  be  National  Liberals,  after  retiring  from  the  min- 
passed  upon  by  the  Legislature.    No  Hebrew  Lstry  and  carrying  his  agraiian  reform  bill  u 
has  any  prospect  of  receiving  the  rights  of  citi-  an  independent  member,  took  np  the  question 
zenship,   however  long  his  family  may  have  of  electoral  reform,  which  he  pressed  vigor- 
been  settled  in  Roumania.    Not  only  have  the  ously  in  his  organ,  the  **  Romanul."    Before  § ' 
old  restrictions  been  thus  retained,  but  attempts  the  close  of  the  spring  session  he  resigned  hia 
are  made,  since  the  participation  of  Rounia-  seat  in  the  Chamber,  as  a  protest  against  the 
nians  in  mercantile  and  other  middle-class  oc-  opposition  which   his  reforms  met,  not  onlj 
cupations,  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  the  call-  from  the  Conservatives,  but  from  the  aristo- 
ings  which  have  hitherto  been  followed  by  cratic  element  in  the  National-Liberal  partj. 
them  exclusively.    Legislation  for  this  purpose  This  party,  recently  so  preponderant,  showed 
is  directed  ostensibly  against  all  foreigners,  in  signs  of  disruption.    Its  weakness  is  not  dae 
order  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu-  merely  to  the  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
tion.    In  the  last  two  years,  by  a  series  of  laws  reforms  advocated  by  Rosetti,  in  which  social 
and  Cabinet  orders,  foreigners  have  been  shut  questions  the  politically  strong  aristocratic  ele- 
out  from  all  licensed  and  semi-official  occupa-  ment  are  inclined  to  stand  by  their  order,  let 
tions.    According  to  the  license  law  of  1874  also  to  the  repugnance  of  this  same  element  to 
foreigners  were  denied  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  class  of  professional  politicians  which  h&s 
public-houses  in   the  villages.    A  ministerial  sprung  up  in  the  party,  and  the  cormptioa 
order  recently  extended  this  regulation  to  the  more  or  less  shielded  and  glozed  over  by  tie 
smaller  towns.     In  like  manner  foreigners  have  leaders. 

been  excluded  from  the  tobacco-traffic.    The        RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 

professions  of  the  law  and  teaching  have  been  law-making,  executive,  and  judicial  aathority 

also  closed  to  them.     More  recently  a  law  was  is  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  Czar,  who 

enacted,  according  to  which  no  foreigner  can  is  also  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church.   His 

be  licensed  as  a  broker  on  the  bourse.    In  the  absolute  will  is  unlimited,  except  by  the  law  of 

custom-house  regulations,  voted  by  the  Legis-  succession,  embodied  in  a  decree  of  Peter  I, 

lature  in   the  session  of  1882,  the  right  of  requiring  the  Emperor  and  his  family  to  be 

official  intercourse  with  the  custom-house  was  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  ard 

restricted  to  Roumanian  citizens.    This  rule  one  of  Paul,  issued  in  1797,  introducing  hert# 

affected  not  only  the    Jewish  custom-house  tary  descent  in  the  order  of  priinogenitnre, 

brokers,  but  all  importers,  actual  foreigners  as  with  femide  succession  only  in  default  of  male 

well  as  Jewish  merchants.    The  Austrian  Gov-  heirs.    The  latter  rule  annulled  the  decree  ot 

emment  protested  against  it,  as  contrary  to  Peter  I,  issued  in   1722,   ordaining  that  the 

treaties,    it  was  not  enforced  by  the  Rouma-  Czar  should  select  his  successor  from  among 

nian  authorities  on  this  account.    The  new  the  royal  family. 

restrictions  against  the  Jews,  which  threatened        The  government  of  the  country  is  under  the 

to  deprive  many  of  them  of  their  livelihood,  supreme  direction  of  the  Emperor^s  priyate 

caused  the  Jewish  community  to  think  of  emi-  Cahinet   Subordinated  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet 

grating  from  this  inhospitable  country.     A  is  the  Council  of  the  Emperor,  divided  into  i 

large  number  of  Roumanian  Israelites  embraced  legislative,  an  administrative,  and  a  financial 

Oliphant's  scheme  of  recolonizing  Palestine,  department,  the  functions  of  which  are  to  so- 

until  the  emigration  to  the  cradle  of  the  race  perintend  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  to 

was  stopped  by  the  action  of  the  Turkish  Gov-  suggest  alterations  and  amendments.    A  second 

emment.  great  council  is  the  directing  Senate,  which  is 

The  Chambers  passed  a  measure  providing  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  besides  eier- 

for  the  definitive  acquisition  of  the  entire  rail-  cising  a  control  over  the  other  tribunals  of  the 

road  network  by  repaying  and  dissolving  the  empire.    It  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  each 

Roumanian  Railroad  Company.  They  also  voted  of  which  acts  as  the  court  of  final  resort  ins 

for  building  several  new  railroads  and  laying  particular  branch  of  the  law.     A  third  great 

out  others.  governing  body  is  the  Holy  Synod,  which  has 

A  new  military  law  was  enacted,  by  which  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.    All  its 

the  effective  strength  of  the  army  was  in-  decisions  must  be  ratified  by  the  Czar, 
creased.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  is  divided  into  eleven 

In  August  occurred  another  ministerial  crisis  departments.     The  Minister    of  the  Imperial 

and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  again  in  a  Household  is  General  Count  Worontzov  Dash- 
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io  succeeded  OonDt  Alexander  Adler- 
1871.  AtthebeginDingof  1882,  Prince 
ler  Michael  Gortchakoff  was  still  Min- 
Foreign  Affairs,  over  which  department 
>reslded  since  1856,  though  N.  De  Giers 
1  the  practical  management  for  some 
When  the  long-deferred  retirement  of 
Gortchakoff  took  place  in  March,  he 
jceeded  by  De  Giers.  The  Minister  of 
S^eneral  Count  Vannoski,  who  was  ap- 

March  29,  1881.     General  Count  Jg- 
who  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In- 
[arch  29, 1881,  was  succeeded  by  Count 
in  June. 
3ost  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

by  the  latter  was  tilled  by  Baron  Nico- 
le  Minister  of  Finance,  Bunge,  took  the 
f  Oonnt  Abaza,  during  the  ministry  of 
f.  The  Minister  of  the  Navy  is  Rear- 
l  Chestakov,  who  succeeded  Rear-Ad- 
etshurov.  The  Minister  of  Domains  is 
ovski,  the  successor  to  P.  A.  Valouiev. 
nister  of  Public  Works,  or  Highways 
mmunications,  is  Rear- Admiral  C.  Pos- 
K)iuted  July  23, 1874.  The  ComptroUer- 
,  Solski,  was  appointed  in  October, 
The  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
Reutern.  All  the  ministers  and  heads 
nistrative  departments  are  members  of 
mcil. 

.  AND  Population. — The  Russian  Em- 
rers  one  seventh  of  the  land-surface  of 
>e.  The  total  area  is  about  8,379,500 
miles.  The  area  of  the  geographical 
IS  of  European  Russia  and  their  popula- 
[870,  the  approximate  area  of  the  Asiatic 
ons,  and  their  population  as  ascertained 
ius  dates  between  1878  and  1880,  are 
in  the  following  table.    (See  Eubopb, 

F.) 


crrncs.              PopoiAtioo. 
Lodx 57,000 

Orel • 5o,«>05 

Simferopol 52,5^5 

Berditchfff. 52,5fi3 

Dunaburg 52.261 

Bamara 6!,9<7 

Kevel 50,&59 


CITIES.  Popalatk». 

KbarkoT 101,176 

Kasan 94,170 

Viina 88,693 

Saratov 86,418 

NikolaleT 8i,S«r5 

Ellzabethgrad 6-%<>6 1 

Astrakhan 57,TOI 

Tula 57,874 

Cronstadt,  Taganrog,  Orenburg,  Voronej?, 
Rostov  on  the  Don,  Helsingfors,  capital  of 
Finland,  Minsk,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kovno,  Jito- 
mir,  Mohilev,  and  Vitebsk  contain  between 
40,000  and  50,000  inhabitants.  In  Russia  in 
Asia  the  largest  cities  are :  Tiflis,  population 
104,024 ;  Tashkend,  contaming  about  100,000 ; 
Andijan,  48,000 ;  Samarcand,  86,000 ;  Khokand, 
85,000 ;  Stavropol,  84,328 ;  Irkutsk,  83,800 ;  and 
Tomsk,  83,796. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Russia  from 
1871  to  1880  amounted  to  2,807,000,  against  a 
counter-immigration  of  2,455,000 ;  a  loss  to  the 
empire  of  852,000  souls,  or  about  85,000  yearly. 
Only  those  who  received  regular  passes  are 
counted  among  the  emigrants.  The  immi- 
grants are  nearly  all  Germans. 

Commerce. — the  total  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise imports  of  1880  was  622,812,000 
rubles,  against  587,713,000  in  1879 ;  of  the  ex- 
ports, 498,672,000,  against  627,768,000  rubles. 
The  commerce  with  Europe  and  America 
amounted  to  578,834,000  rubles  of  imports, 
and  476,865,000  of  exports  in  1880;  with  Fin- 
land, to  11,442,000  rubles  of  imports  and  9,602,- 
000  of  exports ;  with  Asia,  to  83,086,000  rubles 
of  imports  and  12,705,000  of  exports.  The 
commerce  with  the  individual  countries  in  1880 
was  as  follows,  in  rubles: 


COUNTRIES. 


PHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Sqaara  milM.           PopaUtlon. 

wia 

880,798 
80,226 
546.470 
16S,8S1 
161,897 
67,265 

3,d05,O41 

49.157 

144,321 

87,069 

24,005.459 

Mia 

toasia. 

7,636,861 
15,148,716 

ggia. 

^81 9,802 

Rnssla 

9,822,259 

>vino6A 

8.269,462 

RoBsia  Proper 

66,695,559 
6,026.421 

1,857,085 

aria 

1,849,273 

BuasUin  Europe.. 

2,176,433 

T.\428,298 

oeaaia. 

85,750 

9,920 

126,800 

1,165,800 

4,824.500 

8,521,208 

176.078 

ipian  Terrltorf 

Lsla 

208,fM)0 
5.086,01)0 

8.911,200 

BaMla  in  Aila 

6,212,276 

12,S47,476 

empire 

8,887,764 

83,275,769 

Gonnanv 

Great  Britain 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Netherlands 

Turkey 

Belgium 

China 

United  ^tate8 

South  America 

Sweden  an4  Norway. 

Italy 

BoumaniA 

Persia. 

Other  countries 


Imports. 


Exports. 


274.268,000 

150.485,000 

22.410,0<H) 

2n,062.000 

7.51S.0(K) 

20-8T0.0O0 

7,42B.OOO 

22,780,000 

10.2C4.000 

16.972,000 

2,925,000 

6.810,000 

1,786.000 

6,860,000 

20,805,000 


138,122.000 

148.640,000 

57,600,W0 

82,547,000 

28,205,000 

15,840,000 

18.899,000 

2,520,000 

6,284,000 

1(»,000 

12,126,000 

5,118,000 

9,056,000 

8,940.000 

10,477,000 


following  are  th^  cities  containing  over 
inhabitants  in  European  Russia : 


PopoUtlon. 

iborv. 876.676 

611,974 

889,841 

198,518 


CITIES.  PopalatioB. 

Riga 169,688 

Kherson 12^,079 

Kiev 127,251 

Klchiney 112,187 


There  were  6,423,000  rubles  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  reported  for  1879  and  no 
exports  to  that  country. 

The  exports  of  cereals  in  1880  amounted  to 
226,410,000  rubles,  against  863,261,000  rubles 
in  1879 ;  the  imports  of  colonial  produce,  74.- 
649,000  rubles,  against  60,462,000;  the  total 
imports  of  articles  of  consumption,  183,543,000 ; 
exports,  302,696,000  rubles.  The  exporU  of 
textile  materials  were  95,718,000  rubles,  im- 
ports 66,953,000 ;  the  imports  of  raw  metals 
66,953,000  rubles,  against  66,696,000  in  1879 ; 
the  total  imports  of  raw  materials,  159,302,000 
rubles,  exports  153,177,000.  The  imports  of 
yarns  were  41,213.000  rubles,  against  61,749,- 
000 ;  of  textile  fabrics,  clothing,  etc.,  34,229,- 
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000,  against  35,520,000;  of  machinery  and  other  From  1888  to  1865  the  nnmber  of  miles  ccn- 
metal  manufactures  94,891,000,  against  79,-  structed  was  2,885  ;  in  the  five  years,  1866-70, 
972,000  rubles;  the  total  imports  of  mannfac-  4,848  miles  were  built,  in  the  next  five  ye&n 
tured  objects,  177,536,000  rubles,  total  exports  6,071  miles,  and  in  the  last  about  3,000  mila. 
4,883,000.  The  total  imports  of  all  other  The  total  length  in  operation  on  the  first  of 
classes  were  107,953,000  rubles,  total  exports  January,  1882,  was  14,076  miles,  not  including 
15,659,000  rubles.  The  imports  of  precious  nearly  600  miles  in  Finland.  The  Czar  ap- 
metals  amounted  to  12,890,000  rubles,  against  proved  the  plans  of  the  Minister  of  Railroads 
18,874,000  in  1879 ;  the  exporte  to  28,778,000,  in  1875  and  previously,  for  enlarging  the  eiin- 
against  7,116,000  rubles.  The  above  Mialysis  ing  system  to  the  extent  of  6,0(W  miles.  The 
dues  not  include  the  trade  with  Finland,  or  projected  lines  include  the  proposed  great  Si- 
that  with  Asiatic  countries.  The  imports  of  berian  raih-oad  and  seven  railroads  through  the 
tea  in  1880  were  valued  at  22,855,000  rubles,  coal-basin  of  the  Don.  Of  the  45  railroad 
against  18,648,000  iu  1879.  TextUe  materials  companies  in  existence  in  1879,  10  had  con- 
were  imported  from  Asia  of  the  value  of  1,451,-  structed  their  lines  without  Government  aid. 
COO  rubles,  and  exported  to  Asia  in  tbe  amount  Of  the  85  guaranteed  companies,  15  were  goar- 
of  4,193,000.  There  was  an  export  of  2,916,-  anteed  to  the  full  amount  of  their  capital 
000  rubles  of  precious  metals  to  Asia  and  no  The  cbarters  of  the  companies  are  most  of 
imports  thence  in  1880,  as  compared  with  a  them  terminable  after  periods  of  from  75  to 
net  export  of  2,174,000  rubles  in  187^.  85  years;   but  those  of  some  of  the  smaller 

The  number  of  ships  entering  Baltic  ports  in  railroads  run  for  only  87  years.     The  gross  re- 

1880  was  8,240,  of  which  5,696  were  with  car-  ceipts  of  the  railroads  in  1878,  with  a  milea^ 

goes;   the  number  entering  the  ports  of  the  of  18,611  miles,  were  211,905,758  rubles;  th« 

Black  Sea  5,265,  with  cargoes  2,493 ;  the  num-  working  expenses,  188,120,261  rubles.    Their 

ber  entering  the  ports  of  the  White  Sea  882,  aggregate  capif.al  was  1,450,288,196  rubles,  49 

with  cargoes  887;  the  nnmber  entering  the  per  cent  of  which  was  held  by  tbe  Govera- 

ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea  971,  with  cargoes  ment. 

919;  tbe  total  number  entering  Russian  ports  Telegbaphs. — Tbe  length  of  telegraph  lina 

15,858,  of  which  5,948  were  steamers.    Of  the  in  1880  was  about  59,140  miles;  state  lines, 

total  number,  2,746  sailed  under  Russian  colore,  54,080  miles;   the  lines  of  the  railroad  &>m- 

2,660  under    English,   2,573    under  German,  panics,  2,285  miles ;  Anglo-Indian  line,  2,270 

2,047  under  Swedish,   1,880  under  Turkish,  miles;  Aland  Island  cable,  60  miles;  priTate 

1,088  under  Greek,   892   under  Danish,   668  lines,  250  miles ;  military  and  police  telegraphs, 

under  Austrian,  and  576  under  Dutch.  The  mer-  240  miles.    The  aggregate  length  of  wires  wts 

chant  marine  in  1878  numbered  8,648  sailing-  about  184,600    miles.    The   number  of  di»- 

vessels,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  808,230  patches  sent  was  7,298,429 ;  private  inland  dis- 

tons,  and  259  steamers,  of  about  74,824  tons.  patches,  5,768,255 ;  foreign  dispatches  received, 

Petroleum  Rboion. — The  petroleum  of  the  500,126;  foreign  dispatches  sent,  496,955;  io 

Caucasus  is  expected  to  come  into  competition  transit,   77,223 ;    ofiScial  dispatches,  455,870. 

with  the  American  in  Europe  as  soon  as  the  The  receipts  amounted  to  about  $6,183,000. 

pipe-line  from  Baku  to  Batoum,  on  the  Black  The  expenditures  were  $2,828,000  for  wages: 

Sea,  is  completed.    At  Batoum  the  oil  will  be  $1,682,000  for  other  working  expenses  and 

pumped  into  tank-steamers.    The  total  area  of  maintenance ;  and  $748,000  for  the  constrac- 

the  Baku  petroleum  region  is  about  1,200  square  tion  of  new  lines. 

miles,  judging  from  the  limits  of  surface  oil  Post-Offices. — The  number  of  post-oflBc« 

and  gas  wells.    The  region  is  almost  without  in  1880  was  4,458;  of  employes,  15,285.    Tbe 

water  or  vegetation.    Scattered  over  the  sur-  number  of  letters  and  postal  cards  delivered 

face  of  this  desert  are  dried-up  salt  lakes  and  ex-  was  128,817,612 ;    circulars,   etc.,   9,960,727; 

hansted  mud-volcanoes,  with  numerous  springs  newspapers,   88,168,700;     total,   226,947,08$, 

and  pools  of  oil  and  gas  wells.     The  boring  against    206,502,269    in    1879.     The  receipts 

has  been  principally  confined  to  the  peninsula  were  14,182,929  rubles,  the  expenses  15,299,- 

of  Apsheron.    Nearly  every  well  that  is  sunk  179  rubles. 

strikes  oil.  Many  have  been  abandoned,  owing  Agriotlture — The  number  of  serfs  belong- 
to  lack  of  means  or  the  low  price  of  petroleum,  ing  to  nobles  and  other  private  persons,  enian- 
Flowing  wells  yielding  from  2,000  to  4,000  bar-  cipated  in  accordance  with  the  ukase  of  March 
rels  a  day  are  common,  and  pumping  wells  8,  1861,  was  about  22,000,000,  who  were  the 
yielding  from  800  to  600  barrels.  The  total  property  of  109,840  owners.  The  number  of 
product  rose  from  500,000  barrels  in  1878,  to  crown  serfs  emancipated  was  22,225,075  of 
between  8,000,000  and  4,000,000  in  1881,  be-  both  sexes.  The  owners  transferred  the  lands 
sides  enormous  quantities  which  were  wasted  which  the  peasants  cultivate  to  the  village  com- 
for  lack  of  tanking  and  transportation  facili-  munes,  receiving  in  compensation  a  commnta- 
ties.  The  export  by  sea  amounted  to  2,946,000  tion  of  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  serfs  at 
barrels  in  1881,  against  1,702,200  in  1879.  6  per  cent  annual  interest — that  is,  a  capital 

Railroads. — The  extensive  network  of  rail-  sum  of  100  rubles  for  every  6  rubles  of  an- 

roads  has  aided  greatly  m  developing  the  com-  nual  profit  from  the  labor  of  the  serfs.    Of 

merce  of  Russia,  internal  as  well  as  foreign,  this  sum  20  per  cent  was  paid  at  once  bj 
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omimes  and  80  per  cent  was  advanced 
Government,  to  be  repaid  by  the  peas- 
49  annual  payments.  Tiie  crown  peas- 
oeived  their  lands  on  the  condition  of 
for  49  years  the  annual  poll-tax  previ- 
>aid  by  them.  Of  the  total  caltivable 
f  Rossia  Proper  ^  per  cent  are  in  towns, 
)r  cent  belong  to  the  crown,  8^  per  cent 
iched  to  mines,  15^^  per  cent  are  held 
vn  peasants,  5  per  cent,  by  former  serfs, 
3r  cent  belong  to  noblemen  and  other 
proprieWs  of  serfs,  and  20f  per  cent 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  agricul- 
istress  which  followed  the  emancipation 
S6r&  in  Great  Russia  is  by  many  attrib- 
the  retention  of  the  old  Russian  insti- 
>f  agrarian  communism.  The  German 
r  of  the  Baltic  provinces  emancipated 
wn  serfs  in  1819,  and  the  latter  have 
their  former  lords  as  agricultural  labor- 
by  the  purchase  of  land  become  indi- 
3roprietor8.  These  provinces  are  greatly 
noe  of  Great  Russia  in  agriculture  and 
alar  intelligence.  The  Ozar's  Gx»vem- 
as  occupied  itself  constantly  with  plans 
3t  the  agricultural  decadence  and  relieve 
ress  of  the  mujiks.  Much  was  expected 
le  abolition  of  the  salt- tax  in  the  earlier 
9f  Loris  MelikofiTs  ministry ;  but  although 
vernment  lost  15,000,000  rubles  of  rev- 
;he  price  of  salt  remained  almost  the 
3  before.  Ignatieff  approached  the  sub- 
ith  an  ostentatious  display  of  national, 
viatic  sentiment,  by  calling  together  com- 
is  of  '*  experts,^'  the  most  important  of 
was  the  one  on  the  liquor- question. 
iT  outcome  of  these  expert  investiga- 
^as  the  reduction  of  the  purchase-money 
•ud  by  the  peasants,  and  the  decree  that 
ments  in  service  should  cease  at  the  end 
}.  A  third  remedy  which  was  adopted 
M>lonization  of  communes  which  are  un- 
support  themselves  on  their  allotments 
acant  crown-lands.  The  latest  remedy 
I  agrarian  distress  is  the  progressive  abo- 
3f  the  poll-tax,  announced  in  a  ukase, 
4th.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1883, 
rer  class  in  the  cities  and  certain  classes 
sants  are  relieved  of  the  poll-tax,  while 
lance  Minister  is  to  present  to  the  Ozar 
ear  a  scheme  for  replacing  the  whole 
c  with  other  revenues. 
Y  AND  Navy. — The  militirv  force  is  di- 
nto  the  active  and  the  territorial  armies. 
St  consists  of  the  standing  military  and 
forces.  The  territorial  army  comprises 
trho  have  escaped  being  drafted  into 
^ive  army  after  four  annual  drawings, 
pvbo  have  served  their  time  in  the  ac- 
ny  and  its  reserve,  the  Cossack  irregu- 
id  bodies  composed  of  foreign  elements, 
ire  19  army  corps,  of  which  the  Guards 
)  Grenadiers  each  constitute  one,  and  the 
of  the  Caucasus  two.  There  are  852 
»ns  of  infantry,  24  of  engineers,  348 
JDS  of  cavalry,  and  337i  batteries  of  ar- 


tillery, with  1,406  guns,  in  the  re(;ular  army  in 
active  service.  The  war  organization  of  the 
regular  army  comprises  1,766  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 412  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  484^  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  with  3,772  guns.  The  artil- 
lery have  been  tumished  since  1878  with  new 
cannon  in  cast-steel.  By  a  decree  of  August 
30,  1882,  the  14  regiments  of  lancers  and  14 
regiments  of  hussars  have  been  transformed 
into  dragoons. 

The  effective  of  the  regular  army  in  1882  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


REGULAR  ARMY. 


Influitry.. 
CSavalry . . 
Artillery . , 
Engioeen 

Total 
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Mtn.       HoTMi. 


0S^A17 
8^S60 

106,610 
20,624 


11,149 

61,72T 

81,252 

661 


840,ni     94|78» 


WABFOOTUfU. 


1,919,708 

94,466 

810,772 

48,8d2 


2,264,89«( 


H 


82,296 

98,440 

118,800 

14,020 


858,066 


The  irregular  army  consists  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  the  Kuban,  the  Terek,  Orenburg, 
the  Ural,  Siberia,  etc.,  who  under  the  new  regu- 
lations furnish  the  regular  army  with  all  its 
light  cavalry.  The  neace  establishment  counts 
about  45,000  Cossacks ;  their  war  effective  is 
156,341,  formed  into  880  iotnicu^  or  squadrons. 
The  entire  peace  establishment  of  the  Russian 
army  is  974,771  men.  The  army  can  be  in- 
creased in  war  to  2,738,805  men.  The  active 
army  in  1881  numbered  907,248.  The  recruit 
for  1882  was  fixed  at  212,000  men.  The  num- 
ber of  years  of  service  in  the  line  was  increased 
by  one  year,  and  the  class  of  one-year  volun- 
teers introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  need 
and  desire  of  the  Government  for  economy,  the 
military  expenditures  are  increased.  The  war- 
like impulse  which  stirred  Russia  in  the  spring 
resulted  in  more  energetic  endeavors  to  per- 
fect the  military  organization,  and  strengthened 
the  country  for  offensive  or  defensive  opera- 
tions on  the  western  borders.  A  new  strate- 
gical railroad  was  built  on  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier from  Prinsk  to  Jabinsk,  and  one  laid  out 
to  run  from  Yilna  to  Eovno,  joining  the  first 
near  Prinsk.  A  sum  exceeding  15,000,000  ru- 
bles has  been  set  aside  to  carry  out  the  plans 
of  General  Kaufmann  for  the  fortification  of  the 
western  frontier,  a  scheme  which  has  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  Government.  The  expenditure  is  to 
extend  over  several  years.    (See  Navies  of  Eu- 

BOPE.) 

Finland. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 
possesses  a  constitutional  government.  Tlie 
population  on  December  30,  1880,  was  2,060,- 
782,  comprising  1,756,381  speaking  Finnish, 
294,876  Swedish,  4,195  Russian,  1,720  German, 
961  Lapps,  and  14,052  ot  foreign  birth.  The 
budget  for  1882  places  the  total  revenue  at 
86,320,714  marks.  (The  Finland  mark  is  of 
the  value  of  a  franc.  The  gold  standard  was 
adopted  in  1877.)  Of  the  total  revenue  10,000,- 
000  marks  are  derived  from  customs,  4,540,- 
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200  from  tlie  land-tax,  2,050,000  net  from  the  tance  (see  Pebsu).    The  mercantile  pioneers 

railroads,  4,225,000  from  the  tax  on  the  manu-  who  flocked  to  Kaldja  to  take  advantage  of  the 

facture  of  liqaors,  and  5,741,444  from  the  re-  new  commercial  treaty  with  China,  met  with 

serve  fund  for  military  pnrposes.     The  esti-  obstacles  to  their  commerce  with  the  interior, 

mated  expenditures  are  85,181,146  marks,  of  General  Eolpakovsky,  appointed  Govemor-Gen- 

which  8,680,064  marks  are  for  military  pur-  eral  of  the  Steppes  and  commander  of  the  new- 

poses,  including  the  expenses  of  reorganization,  ly-formed  military  district  of  Omsk,  has  the 

and  4,020,600  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  task  of  looking  after  the  relations  with  CLina. 

The  total  debt  amounted  on  the  1st  of  Janu-  General  Tchernaiefr,  the  conqueror  of  KhokflDd, 

ary,  1882,  to  61,422,865  marks,  the  principal  w^as  appointed  Governor-General  of  Turkistan 

part  of  which  was  contracted  in  Germany,  as  the  successor  of  General  Kanfmann. 

The  total  imports  m  1881  amounted  to  154,-  Gortchakoff. — Prince  Gort^hakoflf  handed 

800,000  marks,  68,400,000  from  Russia,  40,600,-  over  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  M. 

000  from  Germany,  17,400,000  from  Great  Brit-  de  Giers,  March  22d.    He  was  eighty-fonr  years 

ain,  and  11,200,000  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  of  age,  and  his  retirement  had  been  many  tiroes 

the  exports  to  107,800,000  marks,  of  which  announced  but  deferred  through  his  reluctance 

49,900,000  went  to  Russia  and  20,700,000  to  to  resign  the  position  he  had  so  long  held.  For 

Great  Britain.  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  the  director  of 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  of  the  impe-  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia,  and  the  most  infln- 

riul  Treasury  from  ordinary  sources  in  1880  ential  statesman  of  Europe  until  his  aims  were 

amounted  to  something  over  651,000,000  ru-  thwarted  and  his  power  eclipsed  by  Bismarck, 

bles.    (The  silver  ruble  is  the  legal  unit  of  ac-  His  secretary,  who  succeeds  him,  had  for  five 

count,  and  is  worth  78*4  cents ;  the  circulating  years  acted  as  his  substitute  and  is  well  known 

medium  is  paper  money,  which  is  exchanged  at  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe.     He  was  partico- 

a  discount  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  and  over.)  larly  acceptable  to  Germany,  his  appointmfot 

The  receipts  were  188,000  rubles  more,  and  being  considered  a  pledge  of  peace  after  aoti- 

the  expenditures  118,854,000  rabies  more,  than  German  sentiments  had  been  fanned  into  a 

the  budget  estimates.  flame  by  the  speeches  of  the  impetuous  Gen- 

The  ordinary  receipta  for  1882  are  estimated  eral  Skobeleff,  foreboding,  it  was  feared,  the 

in  the  budget  approved  by  the  Emperor  Janu-  selection  of  Ignatieff,  who  was  supposed  to 

ary  2d,  at  654,217,870  rubles;  the  miscellane-  have  aspired  to  the  position,  and  a  policy  of 

ous  receipts  known  as  the  "  budget  d'ordre,"  Slavic  extension.    The  rank  and  title  of  Chan- 

and  balanced  on  the  expenditure  side  of  theac-  cellor  of  the  Empire  were  continued  to  the 

count,  at  22,165,068  rubles;  the  extraordinary  brilliant  diplomatist  who  had  served  theatate 

receipts,  consisting  of  borrowed  money  appli-  for  sixty-five  years. 

cable  to  railroads  and  other  works  of  utility,  Minister  Giebs. — Nicholas  Carlovitch  Giers 
at  88,121,574  rubles ;  the  balance  in  the  Treas-  was  bom  May  21, 1820.  His  family  came  origi- 
ury  at  2,500,000  rubles;  total  estimated  re-  nally  from  Sweden.  He  entered  the  Asiatic 
ceipts  from  all  sources,  762,004,512  rubles.  The  Department  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreip  Affairs 
estimated  total  expenditures  are  as  follow :  Or-  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  first  important 
dinary  expenditures,  668,595,151  rubles;  "bud-  service  was  in  Austria  during  the  Hongarian 
get  d'ordre,"  22,165,068  rubles;  extraordinary  campaign  of  1848.  He  held  diplomatic  posi- 
expenditures,  72,744,298  rubles ;  excess  of  re-  tions  in  Turkey  and  Roumania,  was  sent  as  i 
ceipts,  8,500,000  rubles.  The  state  revenue  for  special  agent  to  Bessarabia  during  the  Torkish 
the  half-year  ending  June  80th  showed  an  act-  War  of  1855,  became  Consul-General  to  Egypt 
ual  increase  of  18,985,079  rubles,  and  the  ex-  in  1856,  and  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  1858. 
penditure  a  decrease  of  28,621,226  rubles  as  From  1868  to  1869  he  was  embassador  to 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1881.  Persia,  where  his  servicea  helped  greatly  to  ce- 
The  foreign  loans  of  Russia  are  payable  ment  amicable  relations  with  the  Shah.  After 
mostly  in  pounds  sterling,  the  domestic  debt  serving  as  Minister  to  Switzerland  and  to  Swe 
in  paper  currency.  The  foreign  debt  on  Janu-  den,  he  took  charge  of  the  Asiatic  Department 
ary  1,  1880,  reduced  to  paper  rubles,  the  ex-  in  1875.  In  1876  during  a  temporary  absence 
change  value  of  which  in  London,  at  that  date,  of  GortchakoflP,  in  1877  during  the  seven  months 
was  equal  to  about  50  cents,  stood  at  672,488,-  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  in  1878  during  the 
519  rubles,  against  720,270,163  rubles  on  Janu-  attendance  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  at  the  Con- 
ary  1, 1879  ;  the  funded  domestic  debt  at  1 ,367,-  gross  of  Berlin,  he  had  sole  charge  of  the  min- 
885,206  rabies,  against  1,080,271,995  rubles  istry,  which  he  has  retained  to  all  practical  in- 
in  1879;  total  consolidated  debt,  2,039,878,725  tents  ever  since,  as  the  Chancellor's  age  and  in- 
rubles,  against  1,800,542,158  in  1879.  firmities  prevented  him  from  transacting  bas- 
in Asia  the  power  of  the  White  Czar  ad-  ness  for  any  continuous  period, 
vances  with  great  strides.  The  Shah  of  Per-  Poutics  and  Legislation. — The  reforms 
sia,  recognizing  the  importance  of  railroad  con-  which  were  discussed  during  the  last  years  of 
nections  with  Russia,  allowed  the  Russians  to  Alexander  II  and  the  first  year  of  the  present 
rectify  their  boundary  so  as  to  include  an  out-  reign  have  been  abandoned  through  the  de- 
lying  portion  of  his  own  dominions  of  great  cision,  or  indecision,  of  the  uncrowned  Ciar. 
natural  resources  as  well  ai  of  military  impor-  At  the  notable  Cabinet  sitting  of  March  20, 
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le  project  of  representative  institutions  the  necessity  of  calling  trusted  representatives 

ted  by  Count  Loris    Melikoff,   which  of  the  people  into  counsel,  in  order  to  relieve 

lave  been  signed  by  the  late  Czar  if  the  the  bureaucracy  of  some  of  the  odium,  and 

ous  arm  of  the  Nihilist  had  been  stayed  avert  a  revolutionary  catastrophe.    True  to 

w  days,  was  approved  by  a  m^ority  of  the  Slavistic  ideas  of  which  he  was  the  repre- 

sdnst  five.   Pobodonoszeff  and  the  other  sentative,  and,  as  such,  obtained  the  confidence 

)TS  of  the  autocratic  principle  prevailed  of  the  Czar,  he  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  re- 

le  Czar  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  vival  of  an  ancient  Slavic  institution,  the  repre- 

.    IgnatiefF,  as  the  representative  of  sentative  body  called  the  Zemski  Sobor,  which 

assian  ideas,  was  called  to  the  place  of  the  Czars  before  Peter  the  Great  convoked  for 

^ted  Melikoff.   He  did  not  differ,  how-  consultation. 

cm  the*rest  of  the  leading  statesmen  The  anti-Jewish  agitation  was  connived  at 

le  question  of  the  necessity  of  introduc-  under  the   administration  of  IgnaticfiP.    The 

government.  The  Russian  people — that  liquor-sellers,  who  catered  to  the  drunken  hab- 

eighty  millions  of  serfs  lately  emanci-  its  of  the  peasantry ;  the  usurers,  who  profited 

were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  that  state  by  their  distress;  and  the  merchants,  who  prac- 

rj  which  leads  to  anarchy  and  revolt,  ticed  deceits  from  which  they  suffered,  belonged 

Litical  disorders  of  Russia  are  of  long  to  the  Jewish  race.    Count  Ignatieff  allowed 

^,  but  the  conversion  of  a  nation  of  the  peasantry  full  license  in  their  barbarous 

uto  freemen  has  brought  graver  dis-  excess,  with  the  design  of  ridding  the  country 

of  a  social  nature.    The  country  has  of  the  Jews,  who  with  all  their  faults  were  a 

ided  economically  since  emancipntioD.  useful  and  necessary  class.    The  Jews  peti- 

anoipation  was  imperfect,  like  all  such  tioned  for  months  to  have  a  ukase  issued  for- 

?he  rural  economy  and  the  distribution  bidding  the  persecutions.    The  local  officials, 

could  not  be  adapted  to  the  new  con-  taking  their  cue  from  their  superiors,  in  many 

of  labor,  while  the  laborers  themselves  cases  permitted  the  outrages  to  take  place  un- 

aturally  demoralized  by  their  sndden  hindered.    Jews  were  punis^bed  for  defending 

1.   Thriftlessness,  indolence,  and  drunk-  themselves  with  weapons,  while  their  assailants 

ire  the  national  vices  of  the  Russians,  wont  free.    The  regulations  restricting  their 

asants  received  their  lands  with  the  rights  of  residence  and  free  migration,  which 

on  of  paying  for  them  in  a  term  of  had  long  been  inactive,  were  strictly  enforced, 

The  peasants  have  fallen  into  the  pow-  as  also  the  laws  requiring  them  to  close  their 

noney-lenders ;    agriculture    has  gone  shops  on  Sundays  and  Christian  holidays.    The 

rd ;  idleness  and  vodka-drinking  have  atrocities  were  exaggerated  in  the  reports  pub- 

td ;  live-stock  and  implements  have  dis-  lished  abroad,  but  they  were  suflicient  to  drive 

d ;  and  dishonest  merchants  have  in-  thousands  of  families  out  of  tjie  country,  and 

16  market  for  the  produce  of  the  land  seriously  unhinge  mercantile  business  in  many 

>r  by  mixing  diflferent  grades  of  wheat  parts  of  Ru-ssia.     The  worst  excesses  occurred 

same  time  the  burden  of  the  Govern-  in  Little  Russia,  or  the  Ukraine.   A  false  ukase 

as  increased.    The  debt,  whioh  is  the  was  read  in  some  towns,  declaring  that  the  Czar 

)  of  many  wars  and  generations  of  ex-  gave  up  the  Jews  to  the  people  for  pillage. 

Qce  and  corruption,  has  grown  to  larger  The  belief  that  the  persecutions  were  approved 

ions.    The   country   is   again   flooded  by  the  Government  was  generally  prevalent, 

fluctuating,  debased  paper  currency.  The  Israelites  of  Europe  made  efforts  to  ob- 

•vernment  is  unable  to  borrow  more  tain  diplomatic  intercessions  for  their  brethren 

abroad.     All  sections  of  the  educated  in  Russia,  but  none  of  the  Governments  ven- 

1  for  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  tured  to  make  representations  on  the  subject, 

aent,  while  socialists  proclaim  all  accu-  Sir  Charles  Dilke  stated  in  the  English  Parlia- 

wealth  to  be  applicable  to  the  needs  ment  that  consular  inquiries  corroborated  only 

eople.   Count  Ignatieff  appointed  many  one  case  of  murder  in  Balta,  a  town  in  South 

jions  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  Russiaprincipally  inhabited  by  Hebrews,  where 

pie.     In  combating  those  which  arose  shocking  riots  occurred  at  Easter,  1882.    Pres- 

3ial  and  economical  causes  he  had  the  ident  Arthur  was  freer  in  his  promises  than 

1  of  the  Czar.     The  socialist  doctrines,  the  heads  of  European  Governments,  declaring 

"om  their  political  and  revolutionary  that  he  would  exert  himself  as  far  as  possible 

ies,  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  czar-  to  induce  the  Russian  Government  to  effectual- 

rhe  responsibility  of  the  Czar  for  the  ly  protect  the  Jews,  and  that  the  minister  in 

ss  of  the  people  was  confirmed  in  the  St.  Petersburg  had  been  instructed  to  protect 

JO  of  May  10,  1881,  written  by  Pobo-  the  rights  of  American  Jews  in  Russia. 

S,  in  which  the  Czar  asserted  the  prin-  There  were  five  committees  in  European 

ibe  autocracy,  and  swept  away  the  con-  countries  and  one  in  America  organized  for 

al  doctrines  involved  in  the  proposi-  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  refugees.    The  number 

^ris  Melikofif.   Ignatieff,  in  view  of  the  aided  during  the  year  1881  was  about  25,000, 

straits  of  the  Government,  the  agita-  of  whom  some  15,000  were  settled  in  the  United 

inst  the  bureaucratic  system,  and  the  States,  2,000  were  dispersed  over  Europe,  and 

shment  and  misery  of  the  people,  saw  8,000  were  sent  back  to  Russia.    The  exodus 
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in  the  earlier  months  of  1882  was  greater  than  enough  to  see  that  the  empire  conld  not  be 

in  1881.  preserved,  much  less  extended  over  the  other 

At  length,  toward  the  end  of  May,  and  just  Slavs,  hy  recasting  everything  in  the  Musco- 

before  the  dismissal  of  Ignatieff,  it  was  publicly  vite  mold.     Hence  he  encouraged  the  rentBl 

made  known  that  the  Government  was  re-  of  national  Esthonian  and  Lithuanian  sent!- 

solved  to  punish  severely  all  outrages  against  ments,  relaxed  the  restrictions  on  the  Poles 

Hebrews  and  their  property,  and  dismiss  gov-  and  their  religion,  and  endeavored  to  place  the 

ernors  and  other  officials  who  failed  of  their  persecuted  sectaries  on  the  same  legfd  footing 

duty  in  this  respect.  as  the  Orthodox.    Ignatieff  was  obliged  to  pre- 

During  the  twelve  months  of  IgnatiefTs  min-  sent  his  main  scheme  prematurely,  because  his 

istry  he  not  only  set  on  foot  many  commissions  influence  with  the  Czar  was  already  shattered, 

of  investigation  into  the  causes  of  social  and  It  was  to  give  the  Russian  people  a  voice  in 

political  disorders,  but  he  took  positive  stops  the  government,  but  was  prefigured  as  the  re- 

to  loosen  some  of  the  fetters  which  aggravated  viva!  of  an  ancient  Russian  institution  which 

certain  sections  of  the  nation.    The  difficulties  had  nothing  in  common  with  European  consti- 

with  the  Vatican  were  terminated  to  the  content-  tutionalism.    This  old  representative  institu- 

ment  of  the  Catholics,  who  form  72  per  cent  of  tion  was  the  Zemski  Sobor,  or  National  Assem- 

the  population  of  Poland.  The  matter  was  not  bly,  the  convocation  of  notables,  which  the 

finally  Fettled  until  the  visit  of  Minister  Giers  Czars  before  Peter  occasionally  ordered  wheo 

to  Rome  in  the  autumn.   The  Pontiff  obtained  they  wished  an  indorsement  of  their  acts  by  the 

the  right,  withheld  for  many  years,  to  nomi-  estates  of  the  empire.     Pobodonoazeff,  Pro- 

nate  to  vacant  Polish  sees.    The  use  of  the  Po-  curator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  Czar's  old  totor, 

lish  language  was  allowed  in  the  Catholic  semi-  who  has  constituted  himself  the  guardi^D  of 

naries  in  Poland,  where  Polish  and  Russian  autocracy,  warned  the  Emperor  of  the  intent 

were  both  made  obligatory,  and  even  in  the  aud  consequences  of  this  disguised  ooD«titih 

seminary  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Poles  received  tional  innovation.    The  Cabinet  voted  agaiitft 

permission,  retracted  after  the  retirement  of  the  project,  and  Count  Ignatieff  asked  to  be  re- 

Ignatieff,  to  have  a  newspaper  and  theatre  in  lieved  of  his  post.    On  the  12tli  of  Jane  the 

8t.  Petersburg.    Of  greater  importance  were  Czar  gave  him  bis  dismissal,  and  appointed 

the  concessions  granted  to  the  Old  Believers  Count  Tolstoy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  other  sectaries,  who  number  over  14,000,-        The  new  minister  appointed  to  deal  with  tlie 

000,  and  constitute  the  most  industrious  and  problem  of  Nihilism,  and  the  causes  of  disccD- 

law-abiding  class  of  the  population  of  Muscovy,  tent,  was  the  same  who,  by  introducing  the 

Practical  measures  for  the  solution  of  the  liquor  classical    system  of   Eatkoff    in    the  higher 

question  were  taken  under  Ignatieff.    Plans  schools,  when  Minister  of  Instruction  from 

were  adopted  for  the  migration  of  peasants  1866  to  1880,  had  aggravated  the  political  fer- 

from  unproductive  districts.   With  the  Finance  ment  which  he  sought  to  destroy,  and  fint 

Minister  he  established  a  land-bank.  caused  it  to  take  the  form  of  revolationarj 

Ignatieff  marked  out  for  himself  a  clearer  Nihilism.    Among  the  thousands  of  students 

and  more  comprehensive  policy  than  his  pre-  who  were  left  hopeless  and  breadless  by  the 

decessor,  Melikoff.     He  was  a  Pimslavist,  but  change  in  the  academical  standard,  the  nacleos 

not  an  Old-Russian  of  the  type  of  Katkoff  and  of  tlie  Niliilistic  party  was  formed.    The  re^o- 

Pobodonoszeff.     He  formed  plans  which  he  cation  of  these  rules  was  the  first  reroediil 

thought  would  end  the  revolutionary  crisis  measure  of  Melikoff.     Tolstoy's  elevation  indi- 

and  satisfy  the  aspirations  which  have  been  cates  the  close  of  the  epoch  of  remedial  refonn. 

seetliing  in  Russian  society  for  half  a  century,  and  of  the  immediate  prospect  for  any  kind  ot 

and  can  no  longer  be  confined  by  repressive  representative  government.     The  representa- 

measures.     Another  man  with  creative  inten-  tires  of  the  policy  which  the  Czar  chose  to 

tions  would  not  have  taken  office  on  the  pledge  follow — Katkoff,  Pobodonoszeff.  and  Tolstoy-' 

of  the  May  manifesto,  affirming  the  inviola-  promise  to  restore  the  filial  devotion  of  the 

bility  of  the  autocracy.    Ignatieff,  to  realize  his  Russian  people  to  the  Czar,  and  their  fideBty 

ideas,  had  to  extricate  himself  from  his  false  to  the  national  Church,  by  rigidly  repressing 

position,  and  resorted  to  the  wiles  which  had  all  independent  political  and  religions  tlionght. 

earned  him,  when  in  Turkey,  the  epithets  of  The  measures  of  Ignatieff  for  the  relief  and  pro- 

**  father  of  lies"  and  "Menteur  Pashn."     He  tection  of  the  sects  were  rescinded.    An  set  of 

never  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  public,  the  Holy  Synod  allowing  the  appointment  of 

nor  did  he  gain  that  of  his  imperial  master,  popes  without  any  seminary  training  indicates 

though  he  came  to  be  considered  indispensable  the  reliance  of  the  ruling  party  on  ignorance 

as  the  '*  tamer  of  the  Nihilists."  by  the  enor-  to  retain  the  people  within  the  fold  of  the  Or- 

getio  action  of  the  police  in  unearthing  revolu-  thodox  Church,  and  upon  persecution  to  drive 

tionary  conspiracies,  and  the  fact  that  no  at-  back  the  sectaries.    The  new  minister,  whose 

tempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  occurred.     The  policy  was  to  preserve  the  autocracy  and  the 

outbreaks  against  the  Jews  and  the  Germans  bureaucratic  system,  its  concomitant,  appli^ 

were  permitted,  not  merely  as  an  escape-valve  himself  assiduously  to  reforming  the  abosee  in 

for  agricultural  distress,  but  as  a  development  the  administration,  which  had  become  more 

of  the  anti-European  spirit.    Ignatieff  was  wise  flagrant  than  ever  under  Ignatieff,  whose  com- 
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lature  would  Qot  allow  him  to  dismiss  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  Siberia  were  found 

uate  for  any  cause.    Tolstoy  was  by  to  be  living  in  the  fortress,  in  the  enjoyment  of 

L  rigorous  bureaucrat  of  unirapeacha-  many  indulgences.    The  Czar  never  showed 

ity,  who  was  not  inclined  to  suffer  himself  outside  of  his  voluntary  prison,  except 

e  or  irregularity,  apart  from  the  con-  on  three  occasions,  when  he  visited  St.  Peters- 

i  that  the  success  of  his  policy  de-  burg,  and  on  the  visit  to  Moscow,  in  Septem- 

Q  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  bureau-  ber,  1881. 

vernment.  The  Tolstoy  government  A  number  of  societies  were  formed  with  the 
trincipally  upon  lightening  the  burden  object  of  combating  Nihilism.  The  Sviaschen- 
•n  to  stem  the  tide  of  discontent,  and  naia  Drujina,  or  Holy  League,  was  formed  by 
the  scheme  of  tax  reform  already  in-  nobles  and  rich  merchants,  and  employed  a 
I  by  Ignatieff.  great  number  of  hired  agents.  It  borrowed 
moszetf,  as  the  Ozar^s  representa-  the  secret  method  and  organization  of  the  Ni- 
le  Holy  Synod,  proposed  to  lay  deep  hilist  committees.  The  head  of  the  organiza- 
lations  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy  by  tion  was  Pobodonoszeff.  The  Dobrovolnaya 
dl  the  public  schools  into  parochial  Ochrana,  or  Volunteer  Guard,  was  formed  of 
He  directed  the  popes  and  bishops  military  and  civil  officers.  It  was  directed  by 
ematize  atheists  and  Nihilists,  and  Count  Vorontzoff  Dashkoff,  the  Minister  of 
atechise  their  parishioners  so  as  to  the  Imperial  Household,  and  had  the  support 
y  tendency  to  freedom  of  thought  on  of  Count  Ignatieff.  This  society  had  also  a 
ir  politics.  Count  Tolstoy  announced,  political  aim,  that  of  constitutional  and  land 
es3,  a  plan  for  the  toleration  of  the  reforms,  which  was  expounded  in  a  lournal 
irmful  ^*  of  the  sects,  meaning  the  Old  called  the  *^  Northern  Lights,'*  published  at 
of  Muscovy.  Leipsic.  Among  other  associations  of  a  simi- 
jTS, — Ignatieff  took  more  thorough  lar  character  was  the  Anti-Terrorist  Society, 
sasures  against  political  conspirators  still  more  secret  and  Nihilistic  than  the  Drujina^ 
is  Melikoff,  who  hoped  that  the  Nihil-  which  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  police,  and 
would  abate  after  constitutional  re-  endeavored  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  the 
itil  the  murder  of  Alexander  II  ren-  Russian  revolutionists  in  the  other  parts  of 
alikoff  and  his  reforms  impossible.  Europe  as  well  as  in  Russia, 
fter  a  few  months  of  quiescence,  the  RUSSIA,  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN.  The 
Eigain  raised  their  heads,  and  published  condition  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire,  in  re- 
gainst  the  new  Czar,  who  was  securely  gard  to  religious  liberty,  or  toleration  of  con- 
in  Gatchina,  the  police  found  the  tiicting  opinions  and  views,  is  anything  but 
the  "Tchernay  Peredel,"  their  most  encouraging  or  satisfactory.  Dissenters  from 
•gan,  and  arrested  there  a  lady  of  the  the  established  Church  of  every  kind  and  de- 
)s,  Marie  Constantinovna  Eryloff,  and  scription  exist  largely  in  Russia,  and,  though 
ers.  This  was  before  the  attempted  nominally  millions  are  entered  on  the  records  as 
)f  General  Tcheverin  by  the  young  belonging  to  that  Church,  they  do  not  acknowl- 
ikoffsky.  On  February  21st  the  twen-  edge  their  obligations  to  the  Church  of  the 
its  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  land,  but  protest  most  earnestly  against  inva- 
•eat  crimes,  beginning  with  the  mur-  sions  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Religious 
neral  MesentsofF  and  ending  with  that  complications  frequently  occur,  and  the  Gov- 
zar,  were  tried  and  convicted,  ten  of  ernment  has  its  hands  full  in  endeavoring  to 
ig  sentenced  to  death  as  accomplices  unravel  and  manage  these  annoying  difficulties, 
^icide,  which  sentence  was  commuted  Not  long  since  several  hundreds  of  Tartar  fam- 
ibor  in  the  Siberian  mines.  On  March  ilies  in  the  eastern  district  of  Ufa  and  Kazan 
eral  Strelnikoff,  PubHc  Prosecutor  at  abandoned  the  "  Orthodox  "  or  state  Church, 
'  Military  Tribunal,  was  assassinated,  and  openly  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Moham- 
jtanding  numerous  arrests  the  *'  Na-  medanisra,  to  which  they  had  all  along  been 
Volia"  appeared  occasionally,  and  the  attached.  What  to  do  with  these  and  the  like 
were  evidently  aiming  at  the  life  of  cases  is  a  puzzle  to  the  authorities.  In  the 
ly-guarded  Emperor.  The  coronation  western  district,  i.  e.,  Poland,  there  are  large 
jfinitely  postponed.  In  April  a  mine  bodies  of  inhabitants  who  once  belonged  to  the 
overed  under  the  Moscow  Cathedral,  Greek-Uniat  faith.  Officially,  as  far  as  Gov- 
le  coronation  was  to  take  place.  A  ernment  is  concerned,  this  faith  is  dead,  hav- 
low  up  the  Kremlin  was  also  detected,  ing  expired  some  forty  years  ago,  and  those 
I  band  of  conspirators,  forty  in  num-  professing  it  are  counted  in  with  the  '*  Ortho- 
arrested  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  met  dox."  But,  though  not  calling  themselves 
»use  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  com-  "  Uniats "  any  longer,  many  of  these  joined 
iies,  military  officers,  and,  among  oth-  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Russia,  and  re- 
lan  filling  a  confidential  post  in  the  fuse  to  be  considered  "orthodox."  What  is 
of  the  Exterior.  The  garrison  of  the  to  be  done  in  such  cases  ?  No  one  seems  to 
d  Paul  prison  was  discovered  to  be  know.  In  the  south,  in  the  heart  of  "Little 
with  Nihilism  to  such  an  extent  that  Russia,"  the  old  conservative  region,  dissent 
arable  number  of  condemned  persons  has  made  considerable  progress.  The  sect  of 
OL.  xxn.— 47    A 
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the  Standists  has  sprang  np  there,  and  is  said  Charch  itself,  it  onght  to  he  done.    Give  the 

to  he  increasing  rapidly,  owing  chiefly  to  the  Church  its  fair  field,  say  the  advocates  of  this 

excellent  moral  effects  wrought  on  its  adher-  view,  and  rouse  up  its  clergy  and  members  to 

ents  hy  its  teachings  and  example.    According  a  just  sense  of  their  true  position  and  privi- 

to  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  all  these  ought  to  leges ;  let  the  truth  which  the  Church  teaches 

he  compelled  to  return  to  the  hosom  of  the  es-  have  its  rightful  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 

tahlished  Church ;  but  expostulation  produces  people  on  the  one  ground  of  truth  and  right, 

no  result,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  persecution  by  treed  from  the  trammels  of  state  interference 

force  will  be  any  more  effective.    The  Stun-  and  state  control,  which  are  odious  to  the 

dists  are  well  organized,  and  claim  for  them-  masses,  and  the  Charch  will  not  only  be  able 

selves  the  same  rights  as  are  possessed  by  the  to  hold  her  own,  but  will  commend  the  soimd- 

Baptists  and  other  Protestant  denominations  ness  of  her  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  okl 

in  Russia.  Catholic  creeds,  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 

Some  think  then,  that,  in  view  of  all  these  multitudes  throughout  the  empire.    Whether 

difficulties  and  perplexities,  the  best  thing  to  the  Government,  under  the  manifold  evils  aod 

be  done  is  to  establish  universal  liberty  of  con-  dangers  to  which  Russia  is  now  exposed,  will 

science  and  freedom  in  religious  matters.    Not  have  wisdom  and  discretion  sufficient  to  meet 

only  is  this  best  in  principle,  but  as  a  matter  the  present  emergency,  is  not  at  all  certab,  and 

of  policy,  and,  for  the  good  of  the  '*  Orthodox  **  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 
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SALVADOR.    (See  "Annual  Cycloprodia,"  ed  a  bishop,  in  the  official  work  of  which  office 

1881.)  he  was  actively  engaged  until  1872.    A  few 

SCOTT,   Rev.  Levi,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  senior  years  before  his  deam  he  was  stricken  with 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  paralysis  and  deprived  of  his  faculties,  which 

the  United  Statea,  died  July  18,  1882,  on  the  he  never  recovered. 

farm  near  Odessa,  DeL,  where  he  was  bom        SERVIA,   a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe, 
in  1802.    His  early  life  was  without  educa-  formerly  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
tional  advantages,  and  he  was  brought  up  on  which  became  self- constituted  in  1829,  and  was 
the  farm  and  only  attended  school  during  the  acknowledged  to  be  complely  independeot  in 
winter.    He  undertook  to  learn  the  trade  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    The  executive  power 
tanner  when  sixteen,  but  after  four  months'  resides  in  the  King,  assisted  by  seven  ministers, 
work  he  abandoned  this,  and  then  took  up  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  King 
carpentering  at  Georgetown,  D.  0.    His  health,  and  the  Skuptchina,  or  National  AEserobly, 
however,  gave  way  after  a  short  time,  and  he  which  consisted  in  1882  of  160  members.    The 
returned  to  the  farm  and  followed  the  pursuit  King  appoints  40  member?,  and  the  rest  are 
of  a  cabinet-maker  until  he  was  twenty-one.  elected  by  the  citizens  paying  direct  taxes,  at 
At  this  time  he  was  converted,  and  thereafter  the  rate  of  one  member  to  2,000  electors.    The 
devoted  himselfto  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Senate,   which  existed   formerly,   was  traoa- 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  formed  by  the  Constitution  of  1869  into  a  Coao- 
Conference  to  Talbot  Circuit,  Maryland,  and  cil  of  State,  charged  with  the  elaboration  of 
in  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the  Dover  laws,  but  without  legislative  functions. 
Circuit,  Delaware.    The  following  year  he  was        The  members  of  the  ministry  are  as  followi: 
ordained  deacon,  and  appointed  to  the  St.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fo^ 
George's  charge,  Philadelphia,  which   he  re-  eign  Affairs,  M.  Pirotchanatz ;  Minister  of  Ja»* 
tained  until  1880.     In  this  latter  year  he  mar-  tioe,  D.  Radovitch ;   Minister  of  Finance,  T. 
ried  Miss  Sarah  H.  Smith,  of  Westchester.    His  Miyatovitch ;  Minister  of  Public  Works  ad  la- 
health  breaking  down  from  excessive  labor,  he  Urim^  M.  Garashanin ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen- 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  a  supernumerary  posi-  eral  T.  Nikolitch ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.    He  was  placed  on  Kent  Circuit,  Mary-  tion  and  Worship,  S.  Novakovitch.    Garasha- 
land,  in  1838,  where  he  remained  but  one  year,  nin  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  until  his  no- 
being  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Delaware  popularity,  due  to  repressive  regulations,  led  to 
district  in  1834.    From  this  time  on  he  occu-  nisretirementin  the  latter  part  of  1882.    There 
pied  various  positions  in  the  Church,  always  is  no  nominal  occupant  of  tlie  Ministry  of  the 
with  great  credit.    In  1840  he  became  princi-  Interior  sinc«  his  resignation, 
pal  of  Dickinson  College  Grammar  School,  in        Prince  Milan  Obrenovitch,  who  was  bom  in 
which  position  he  continued  three  years.     In  1855,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  as- 
1840  the  Wesley  an  University  coirferred  on  sassination  of  his  uncle.  Prince  Michael,  was 
him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  six  years  later  proclaimed  King  by  an  act  of  the  Skuptchma 
the  college  of  his  native  State  conferred  upon  of  March  6,  1882.      General  Tchemaieff  pro- 
him  the  honor  of  D.  D.    In  1848  he  became  claimed  Milan  King  of  the  Servians  in  1876, 
assistant  book  agent  of  tlie  Methodist  Book  during  the  Servian  war  with  Turkey,  but  the 
Concern  of  New  York.    In  1852  he  was  elect-  act  was  disavowed  by  the  Government,  of 
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ch  was  then  the  head.  The  Ser-  as  a  oapricioas  despot,  never  summoning  the 
ment  did  not  accede  to  this  eleva-  Skuptcbina,  and  entirely  unrestrained  by  the 
1  the  opposition  of  Austria.  Since  constitution,  or  by  the  new  one  which  he  pro- 
erance  of  her  influence  over  the  dnced  when  called  to  account  for  his  tyrannies 
Government,  the  fears  of  Austria  by  Russia.  Avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  and 
amoved.  During  the  troubles  with  his  methods  of  extortion  were  more  intolerable 
,  the  Priuce  understood  that  there  than  Ottoman  exactions.  In  1839  the  outraged 
lections  to  his  assumption  of  the  Servians  revolted.  Miloch  abdicated  in  favor 
The  Hapsburg  Government  hoped  of  his  popular  oldest  son,  Milan.  A  Skuptchina 
intee  of  the  independence  and  in-  installed  Milan  and  his  brother  Michael  as  joint 
'  Servia  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  rulers  with  greatly  restricted  powers,  but  three 
the  measares  taken  for  the  subju-  years  later  uiey  were  driven  out  by  tlie  adher- 
)  Herzegovinians,  and  to  arrest  the  ents  of  Kara  G-eorgevitch,  the  son  of  the  lib- 
eat  Servian  aspirations.  erator.  In  1859  the  house  of  Obrenovitch  was 
>m  whom  the  reigning  house  of  restored  by  another  revolution,  in  the  person 
ts  name,  was  a  wealthy  Enez,  or  of  Prince  Michael,  the  first  enlightened  ruler 

last  oentary,  whose  widow  mar-  that  Servia  ever  knew.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Dan,  and  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  his  nephew,  Prince  Milan,  now  King.     The 

10,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  house  of  Obrenovitch  was  first  formally  recog- 

armer  distinguished  himself  at  the  nized  by  Europe  as  hereditary  princes  of  Ser- 

rade  when  the  Servians,  under  the  via  in  1869. 

r,Kara  George,  wreaked  vengeance  Abba  and  Population. — The  area  of  Servia 

of  tyranny  upon  the  Turks.    When  is  48,590  square  miles.    The  computed  popula- 

B  was  established  in  1804^  there  fol-  tion  on  December  81,  1880,  was  1,700,211,  as 

)ng  conflict  between  the  Haiduks  compared  with   1,669,887  as  returned  in  the 

ip^ars,  or  Knez.     The  Servians  census  of  1878.    Of  the  latter  number,  865,422 

ic  by  nature,  and  the  popular  party  were  moles  and  884,789  females.    The  popn- 

3ed  its  leader.  Black  U^eorge,  at  the  lation  in  1866  was  divided  among  the  aiffer- 

tate.     After  the  reconquest  by  the  ent  nationalities  in  the  following  proportions: 

4,  and  their  terrible  reprisals,  they  Serbs,  1,058,189;    Wallachians,  127,545;  Bo- 

in  Miloch,  who  had  succeeded  to  hemians,  24,607 ;   Germans,  2,589 ;   other  na- 

f  Obren.    This  Hospodar  was  the  tionalities,  8,256.    The  population  belonged  to 

d  adviser  of  the  vizier  Solyman  in  the  Greek  Oatholio  Church  with  the  exception 

^  and  became  the  possessor  of  un-  of  2,049  Israelites,  6,806  Mohammedans,  4,161 

#b.    After  wreaking  vens^eanoe  on  Roman  Catholics,  and  468  Protestants. 

e  saw  the  way  clear  for  a  bold  Belgrade,  the  capital,  contained  in  1878,  ex- 

)laying  false  to  the  Turks  who  had  elusive  of  the  garrison,  26,970  inhabitants,  and 

him  the  opportunities  for  plunder  about  80,000  in  1882.    The  next  largest  town 

Q  Overknez  of  his  district  of  Rond-  is  Nish,  with  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

)d  the  combatants  for  liberty  who  Commsbob. — The  principal  commercial  inter- 

untains,  and  proposed  to  them  to  course  is  with  Austria.    The  only  other  trado 

i  of  the  rebellion.    The  revolt  was  is  with  Turkey  and  Roumania.    The  chief  arti- 

ith  the  aid  of  Kara  George,  who  tide  of  export  is  live  hogs,  which  feed  in  grea"; 

rom  exile.    Miloch  betrayed  tlie  herds  on  the  acorns,  which  abound,  and  arc 

;e  to  the  Turks,  and  every  other  driven  to  the  markets  in  Hungary  and  the  ad- 

vaX  he  assassinated,  but  the  people  joining  parts  of  Austria.    The  extent  of  tho 

im  as  their  only  hope  of  liberty,  foreign  trade  for  the  three  years  last  reported 

seded  in  making  peaue  at  last  on  was,  in  francs,  as  follows : 
rms.  The  position  of  the  new 
ia  was  strengthened  year  by  year, 
)fined  until  in  1829  he  summoned 
lina,  the  Parliament  which  had 
»hed  by  Kara  George  in  place  of 

Soviet  of  Turkish  times,  and  after  -«            ..^.       .  x,     ,    j.             _.  .    ,o»r6r 

them  with  soldiers  made  the  re-  ^he  quantities  of  the  leading  exports  m  1875 

ley  should  swear  allegiance  to  him  ^®^®  ^^  roJlows : 

r  Prince  of  Servia,  and  petition  the    cer^i^m SCS^a 

cognize  hira  m  that  capacity.      A     Cattle  (number) 24,B86 

from  Constantinople  granting  full    Ho^s  (numberK        . . . .    .    ,  ??I'?f! 

.  the  Servians,  and  commuting  the     S^eep  and  goat  skin,  (number) 1,117,184 

;s  into  an  annual  tribute.    Miloch  Finance. — The  revenue  is  derived  mainly 

constitution  embodying  Greek  and  from  direct  imposts,  including  a  general  poll- 

ns,  and  declaring  all  Servians  free  tax.     The  budget  for  ld81-'82  places  the  total 

Each  commune  was  obliged  to  pay  receipts  at  82,685,000  dinars  (1  dinar  =  1  franc), 

for  the  crimes  of  its  members  and  derived  as  follows:  Capitation  tax,  11,600,000 

le  culprit  to  justice.    Miloch  ruled  dinars ;  patents,  150,000 ;  customs,  4,200,000 ; 


YEAR. 

Exports. 

Zmporto. 

1S78 

$81,711,207 
8^881,876 
85.014,874 

|26,e75.«38 

1874 

81,788,196 

1875 

81,219,248 
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food-taxes,  750,000;  tobacco  excise,  900,000;  though  the  Government  had  exerted  a  p 

salt    monopoly,  400,000;  tobacco   monopoly,  on  the  constituencies  which  was  nnei 

250,000 ;    mining  monopoly,  40,000 ;    liquor  even  in  Servia.     The  King  and  bis  m 

excise,  800,000;  fees,  1,600,000;  public  prop-  bad  alienated  the  entire  population, 

erty  and  enterprises,   1,770,000;   receipts  of  position  had  started  with  the  friends  ol 

fand  for  public  instruction,  1,050,000 ;  of  fund  cratic  doctrines,  of  whom  there  were  : 

or  public  sanitation,  900,000 ;  sinking  fund  of  the  Skuptcbina  elected  to  carry  out  the 

public  debt,  2,675,000;  balance  in  the  Treas-  of  Austria.    The  Prince,  in  Immbling 

ury,   2,000,000;    other   receipts,    10,175,000.  to  Austria  and   sacrificing  Servian  in 

Theexpenditares  were  estimated  at  82,616,192  aided  in  the  spread  of  these  advance 

francs.    The  chief  items  were  7,409,937  franca  The  party  obtained  a  strong  hohl  amt 

for  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  8,988,595  rural  population.     The  adherents  <*f 

for  war,  4,846,747  for  the  Ministry  of  the  In-  joined  them.     The  clergy,  with  the  Rni 

terior,  2,636,389  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  Metropolitan   Michael    at    their   head, 

and  Worship,  and  2,408,820  for  the  Ministry  of  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  tb* 

Public  Works.  The  Government  took  the  unfortunsti 

By  the  financial  operations  of  the  present  of  deposing  the  Metropolitan  Michael, 

ministry  the  public  debt  has  advanced  to  over  violent  acts  added  to  the  general  det 

100,000,000  francs.    It  consisted  before  of  a  that  was  felt  for  the  King  and  hia  Cabi 

small  internal  loan  and  the  foreign  loan  of  20,-  breach  of  the  Constitution  was  comn 

000,000  francs,  both  raised  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  neglect  to  order  a  general  election  a1 

the  Turkish  War.     The  Government  was  in-  resifimation  of  the  fitty -five  mtmbers, 

volved  in  losses  through  the  failure  of  the  newly-made  £ing  would  not  have  felt 

Union  G^n^rale  and  its  Austrian   branches,  his  throne  if  he  gave  the  country  an 

These  were  variously  reported  to  be  from  17,-  tunity  to  express  its  condemnation  anc 

000,000  francs  to  much  larger  amounts.    The  athy.    The  return  of  the  forty-nine  n 

Austrian  Treasury  in  some  indirect  way  came  placed  the  Government  in  the  aame  d 

to  the  assistance  of  Servia,  and  by  its  sacrifices  as  before.    Pirotchanatz  was  alarmed  a 

aided  in  extricating  the  King^s  Government  founded,  and  immediately  offered  bis  i 

from  its  embarrassment.  tion.    The  Radical  party  offered  the  U 

PouTios   AND  Legislation. — The  political  which  they  would  allow  the  govemmei 

crisis,  which  began  with  the  refusal  in  1880  of  on.    These  were,  that  they  should  b< 

Bistich,  the  Liberal  Premier,  to  sign  a  com-  into  the  committees  of  the  House  an 

mercial  treaty  with  Austria  and  to  agree  to  the  the  just  share  in  legislation  which  hi 

Austrian  railroad  prospectus,  reached  its  climax  denied  them,  and  that  steps  should  h 

in  1882.    The  treaty  was  thought  by  the  Min-  to  call  a  Great  Skuptcbina  to  revise  tl 

ister  and  the  Skuptcbina  to  confer  unequal  stitution  and  secure  tlie  larger  liberl 

benefits  upon  Austria  and  the  railroad  conven-  manded  by  the  whole  nation.    Tlie  £ 

tion  to  be  designed  to  convert  the  Servian  dered  Pirotchanatz  to  remain  at  his  p( 

railroads  into  strategical  routes  for  the  use  of  procure  a   majority  and  a  quorum  I 

the  Austrian  army  iu  the  event  of  a  war  with  means.     The  elections  of  the  retunicc 

Russia.    A  threatening  note  from  Vienna  drove  cals  were  "pronounced  null  ard  void 

Ristich  to  resign.    The  new  Skuptcbina  was  rump  Assembly,  and  the  candidates  i 

elected  through  Austrian  influences.    Pirot-  the  poll-lists  declared  elected.    To  giv 

chanatz  took  the  helm.    The  treaty  was  con-  their  seats  without    certificates  of  e 

eluded,  and  the  railroad  convention  approved,  which  the  local  authorities  refused  t< 

The  construction  of  the  railroads  was  undertak-  out,  was  the  final  act  of  the  eavp  d^etat 

en  by  the  Union  G^n6rale  6t  Paris.   The  failure  mock  Assembly  sat  a  few  weeks,  and  tl 

of  this  enterprising  society  in  February,  occur-  journed  to  avert  danger.     The  frame 

ring  at  the  time  when  the  Servians  were  ex-  popular  temper  was  critical  in  the  ei 

cited  by  the  conflict  between  Austria  and  their  If  it  had  not  been  for  fear  of  provok 

neighbors  of  kindred  race,  the  Herzeprovinians,  Austrian  military  intervention   and  bi 

caused  the  struggle  to  be  renewed.   The  Radi-  worse  ills  upon  their  country,  the  S 

cals  interpellated  the  Government  with  regard  would  have  chased  their  King  out  of 

to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  nation  through  minions.    The  anger  of  the  people  foi 

the  failure  of  Bontoux's  company.     Pirotcha-  exponent  in  Ilka  Markovitch,  a  politic 

natz  made  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  replies,  thusiast,  who  made  an  attempt  on  the 

On  the  refusal  of  the  ministry  to  give  the  in-  King  Milan  on  October  28d.     This  lad 

formation  demanded,  fifty-five  members  left  moved  to  the  act  by  a  private  grievance 

the  House  and  resigned  their  seats.    This  re-  dition  to  motives  of  fanatical  patriotisi 

duced  the  Skuptcbina  to  less  than  the  three  husband,  a  valiant  officer,  had  been  shol 

fourths  necessary  for  a  constitutional  quorum,  out  cause,   by  orders  of  a  military  tri 

It  suspended  its  sittings  pending  the  elections  during  the  Turkish  War,  and  her  propert 

to  the  vacated  seats,  which  took  place  in  May.  fiscated  by  the  Government.     The  Kin 

Of  the  members  who  had  thrown  up  their  in  consternation,  and  turned  to  Ristic 

mandates,   forty -nine    were    again    returned,  deavoring  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  i 
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Liberals  as  well  as  the  Progressists.  The  pipe  and  outside.  The  rabber  valve  then 
net  again  offered  their  resignations,  but  closes  again  the  conical  orifice  of  the  evacuat- 
King  indaced  them  to  remain,  declaring  ing-pipe.  A  vacuum  of  fifteen  centimetres  of 
be  diil  not  intend  to  change  his  advisers,  mercury  is  sufficient  for  the  operation.  The 
wished  to  unite  the  friends  of  authority  active  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  pipes  pro- 
order  against  the  revolutionary  demands  duced  by  the  aspiration  of  the  air-pump  has 
he  Radicals.    The  adherents  of  Ristich,  the  effect  of  thoroughly  mixing  and  liquefying 

had  followed  a  philo-Russian  policy,  and  the  excremental  materials.  This  prevents  the 
e  of  Pirotchanatz,  who  would  reduce  the  stoppages  in  the  pipes  which  occur  when  pneu- 
itry  to  political  and  economical  vassalage  matic  pressure  is  employed.  The  material  is 
ustria,  were  mere  coteries,  while  the  ma-  drawn  into  a  reservoir  in  the  works  at  Leval- 
y  of  all  classes  were  inimical  to  the  King  lois-Perret,  from  which  it  is  distributed  by 
the  system  with  which  Pirotchanatz  and  means  of  a  force-pump  to  distances  of  from 
:ch  were  identified.  The  most  intelligent  fifteen  to  thirty  miles.  An  engine  of  twenty- 
es,  as  well  as  the  main  body  of  the  people,  horse  power  drives  both  the  air-pump  and  the 
s  imbued  with  the  democratic  doctrines  of  rotary  force-pump.  The  air-pump  is  of  the  by- 
Radical  party.  These  doctrines  showed  dro-pnenmatic  type,  in  which  the  piston  works 
nflaence  of  the  socialistic  theories  of  Ba-  in  water.  It  is  much  more  powerful  than  is 
n.  The  demands  of  the  party  were,  demo-  needed  for  the  purpose,  being  capable  of  pro- 
c  institutions,  complete  freedom  of  speech  ducing  a  vacuum  of  seventy  centimetres  of 
the  press,  a  radical  readjustment  of  taxa-  mercury  in  a  few  minutes.  No  smell  escapee 
according  to  advanced  theories,  and  the  from  the  receiving  or  voiding  apparatus  or  the 
^t  development  of  local  self-government,  iron  pipes  with  joints  of  lead. 
^WAGE  biSPOSAJj.  A  sanitary  and  en-  In  Dantzic,  Berlin,  and  Breslau  the  sewage 
3ring  problem  of  the  highest  moment  is  the  has  been  applied  to  irrigation  with  satisfactory 
tioii  of  the  disposal  of  city  sewage,  and  of  results,  economical  and  sanitary.  The  system 
tilization  in  restoring  the  abstracted  ele-  of  filtering  and  precipitation  with  chemical 
bs  to  the  soil.  The  question  of  sewage  dis-  agents  was  tried  in  Germany,  but  the  purifica- 
l  is  simpler  and  also  more  urgent  on  the  tion  was  imperfect.  The  plan  of  conducting 
;inent  of  Europe,  where  the  English  system  the  sewage  waters  upon  farming-lands  was 
»wers  for  the  reception  of  all  waste  and  adopted.  The  water  is  cleansed  of  the  grosser 
ementary  matter  has  not  been  generally  solids  before  being  pumped  into  the  conduits. 
Kinced.  Among  German  and  other  Con-  At  Dantzic,  about  a  third  of  a  sandy  tract  of 
ital  sanitarians  the  sewer-pipe  system  is  1,250  acres  has  been  fertilized,  and  is  rented 
generally  condenmed.  for  gardening  at  from  $20  to  $28  an  acre. 
le  people  of  Paris  have  long  desired  to  get  The  company  which  built  and  carries  on  the 
f  tlieir  barbarous  and  nnwholesotne  system  works  has  the  use  of  the  land  for  thirty  years. 
»rivy-vaults  and  night-carts.  The  happy  The  death-rate  has  diminished  21  per  cent. 
its  of  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  for  fer-  The  surplus  water,  which  is  drained  into  the 
ng  purposes  at  Gennevillers  suggested  the  Vistula,  retains  one  eighth  of  the  organic 

of  connecting  the  vaults  with  the  sewers  matter,  one  sixth  of  the  ammonia,  and  one 

turning  the  whole  of  the  niglft-soil,  which  half  of  the  mineral  impurities  of  the  original 

ants  to  five  or  six  million  pounds  per  diem,  sewage-water.     The    municipality  of  Berlin 

the  general  sewerage,  to  be  conducted  away  bought  two  large  tracts,  one  of  which,  at  Os- 

irich  the  soil  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  dorf  and  Friederikenhofi^,  has  been  reclaimed 

it.  Germain  or  some  more  distant  region,  with  the  sewage,  and  lets  for  high  rents.    Bres- 

deians   and  hygienists  protested  on  ac-  lau  disposes  of  its  sewage  on  the  same  plan. 

it  of  the  dangers  of  the  exhalations  from  The  lands  irrigated  with  these  rich  liquids  are 

rents  and  culverts  and  the  conveyance  of  said  to  be  not  insalubrious.    When  the  plots  of 

germs  of  disease  to  the  lands  to  be  ma-  waste  land  on  which  about  a  foot  of  the  solids 

d.   Berlier's  system  of  pneumatic  voidanoe  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  are  dried  and 

devised  to  meet  this  want.    It  has  been  broken  up  no  ill  odors  or  unhealthy  exhala- 

ied  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  test  its  merits  tions  are  given  off.    The  German  experience 

tie  P6pini^re  barracks,  which  lodge  one  of  this  method  of  turning  noxious  drainoge- 

sand  men  constantly.     The  water-closets  matter  into  a  means  of  supporting  life  is  tliat 

ty  into  a  cubic  receptacle,  which  contains  the  expenses  of  pumping,  etc.,  are  abundantly 

ve  lor  the  retention  of  foreign  substances,  recovered. 

sieve  can  be  shaken  from  the  outside  to  Schloesing^s  process  of  precipitating  by  re- 

V  all  decomposible  matter  to  pass  through,  f  rigeration  the  ammonia  of  excremental  matter 

receivers  communicate  with  a  number  of  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  mag- 

idrical  vessels.    The  cylinder  contains  a  nesium  supplements  Berlier^s  methods  of  suc- 

)  float,  which  ends  below  in  a  rubber  globe  cessfully  removing  the  most  dangerous  and 

ig  tightly  in  the  aperture  of  the  outlet-  offensive  portion  of  the  refuse  of  great  cities 

When  enough  material  has  entered  to  and  rendering  it  useful. 

I  the  float,  it  is  rapidly  evacuated  by  rea-  The  system  of  Hanson  for  the  purification 

of  the  difference  of  air-pressure  in  the  and  utilization  of  sewage  has  been  in  use  at 
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Tong,  near  Bradford,  in  England,  for  several  had  failed.    He  led  the  advance  npon  Adruok 

years.    Black  ash-waste,  a  by-product  of  alkali-  ople,  proceeding  by  forced  marches,  and  tiien 

works,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  lime  in  the  advanced  to  occupy  Tchatal^a.   Skobeleff  took 

purification,  and  is  said  to  remove  the  germs  a  watchful  interest  in  the  welfare  of  bis  men. 

of  infection.    There  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  His  division  was  the  best  fed  and  best  clothed 

two  tons  of  waste  produced  for  every  ton  of  in  the  Russian  army,  and  not  infrequently  their 

soda.    The  waste  contains  the  sulphur  used  in  general    advanced    money    from   his  priTtte 

the  pyrites-kiln,  amounting  to  one  fifth  or  one  means  to  secure  their  comfort.     General  Sko- 

sixth  of  its  weight.     It  is  in  the  form  of  sul-  beleff  was  a  brilliant  strategist,  and,  being  al- 

phide  of  calcium,  and  under  the  action  of  the  ways  near  his  men  in  battle,  could  maDGBOTre 

atmosphere  becomes  the  disulphide.     Brought  them  more  effectively  than  the  generals  who 

into  contact  with  caustic  lime  this  precipitates  kept  in  the  rear. 

in  the  forms  of  monosulphide  and  sulphate,        in  1880  General  Skobeleff  was  placed  in 

carrying  off  all  the  sewage  impurities.    These  command  of  the  expedition  against  the  Tekke- 

deodorizers  are  stirred  with  the  sewage  in  ois-  Turkomans.     The  impetuous  hero  of  Flefiu 

terns,  and  the  sewage  is  then  conducted  into  here  showed  himself  more  caatious  than  his 

settling-tanks.    The  residuum  is  used  as  ma-  predecessors,  and  through  his  prudence  snc- 

nure.     The  sewage  furnishes  the  hydraulic  ceeded  where  they  had  failed.    Before  adviuMy 

power  to  work  the  apparatus.  ing  upon  Geok  Tepe  he  had  a  railroad  of  coo- 

8K0BELEFF,  Michael  DiMiTsiEvrrcH.  siderable  length  constructed,  and  forwarded 
This  illustrious  Hussian  general  died  at  Mos-  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  and  proviaooi 
cow,  July  7th,  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  before  With  10,000  troops  he  subdued  the  40,000 
he  had  passed  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  Turkomans  of  the  Akhal-Tekke  country,  bis 
age.  Bom  near  Moscow,  in  October,  1845,  the  losses  amounting  to  987  men.  He  wished  to 
son  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  grandson  advance  to  an  oasis  south  of  Merv,  bat  was 
of  a  distinguished  general  who  had  risen  from  recalled  by  the  Czar,  who  feared  embroilmeot 
the  ranks,  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Mos-  with  Persia.  A  speech  made  by  Skobeleff  in 
cow ;  but,  being  expelled  for  engaging  in  a  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  a  conflict  was  unsToid- 
students^  riot,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  able  and  immioent  between  Russia  and  the 
Guards,  and,  serving  in  Poland  in  1868,  was  German  powers,  caused  some  political  anxietj 
promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  served  in  the  in  the  early  months  of  1882. 
Caucasus  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  in  Cen-  General  Skobeleff  was  a  taU,  slender.  actiTe 
tral  Asia,  winning  the  reputation  for  daring  man,  of  intellectual  features.  He  required  qd- 
courage  which  was  the  source  of  his  magnetic  questioning  obedience  to  his  orders.  He  lost 
influence  over  the  soldiery,  and  the  secret  of  no  occasion  for  exhibiting  to  his  soldiers  his 
his  success.  He  was  made  a  colonel,  and  at-  own  reckless  bravery.  Ue  dressed  himself 
tached  to  General  Kauf mannas  staff.  He  took  conspicuously  in  white,  and  rode  a  white  horse 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Khokand,  and  in  battle,  wearing  his  neatest  uniform,  display- 
on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  ridden  with  ing  his  decorations,  and  carrying  a  jewel-hOted 
150  Cossacks  into  the  enemy ^s  camp  the  night  sword. 

before  the  proposed  attack,  and  caused  the        SMITH,  John  Cotton,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the 

whole  force  of  6,000  or  7,000  to  throw  down  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York  city,  died 

their  arms  and  take  to  flight  in  terror.  at  his  home,  January  9, 1882.    Dr.  Smith  came 

In  this  campaign  he  was  promoted  to  the  of  a  distinguished  New  England  familj,  his 
rank  of  mjyor-general.  He  was  given  the  com-  father,  Thomas  M.  Smith,  having  been  Prefi- 
mand  of  the  next  yearns  expedition,  and  at  the  dent  of  Eenyon  College,  and  his  uncle,  John 
head  of  4,000  men  he  subjugated  Khokand.  Cotton  Smith,  at  one  time  Governor  of  Cod- 
"While  officiating  as  governor  of  the  new  prov-  necticut.  He  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mts^ 
ince,  the  Turkish  War  broke  out.  Skobeleff  August  4,  1826.  Graduating  from  Bowdoin 
hastened  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  was  one  of  the  College  in  1847,  he  studied  divinity  at  the 
first  to  cross  the  Danube,  which  he  accom-  Theological  Seminary  at  Gambler,  O.,  and  ifl 
plished  on  horseback.  He  held  no  command  1850  was  ordained  priest.  In  1852  he  be- 
at first,  but  as  a  leader  of  forlorn  hopes  and  came  assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Bo^ 
volunteer  for  every  dangerous  and  difficult  ser-  ton,  where  he  remained  nearly  eight  jean, 
vice  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  fig-  In  1860  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  rector 
ures  in  the  army.  In  the  second  attack  on  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  in 
Plevna  he  led  three  regiments,  and,  after  hold-  which  position  he  remained  until  his  death, 
ing  the  captured  position  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  head  of  a  wealthy  congregation,  Pr. 
fell  back  for  lack  of  support  with  a  loss  of  Smith  was  engaged  in  many  and  various  worb 
nearly  three  fourths  of  his  detachment.  He  of  a  charitable  and  reformatory  nature.  He 
was  afterward  placed  in  command  of  his  fa-  was  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  tene- 
nious  Sixteenth  Division,  with  the  rank  of  ment-house  reform,  and  gave  much  attention 
lieutenant-general.  He  turned  back  the  left  to  mission  and  industrial  schools,  in  which  he 
flank  of  the  Turkish  army  at  the  passage  of  was  amply  supported  by  the  liberality  of  his 
the  Balkans.  He  took  the  village  of  Shenova  congregation.  Among  the  works  carried  out 
from  Vessel  Pasha,  after  Mirsky  and  Radetsky  by  members  of  his  church  were  the  building 
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>f  Ascension  Hall  and  the  Cliorch  of  the  Holy    pJS^enc^iI^ndii ^mm  24 

Spirit  at  Gambler,  O.,  where  he  received  his  gtotewri^Agricuiturtic^iiiege!  !*.!*//////          idi^soo  oo 

:heological  education,  Aspinwall  Hall,  and  the  To  be  ftinded  ror  anU-b4Uum  principal  and  In- 

ilexandria    Theological    Seminary     and  the  't^^^i^.i^i^tor^^M^'i^^^x^^'i^iiiu.      ^^'^^^'^ 

jhwroiii  of  the  Ascension  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,       terest 178,512  oo 

he  Cliarge  of  which  latter  he  was  accustomed  Jo  be  Jinded  for  "  ftmdable  interest" .. . .      . .        106,289  68 

^      ■]      .        ,  .              ,               ..             A  To  be  funded  for  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  state.             87d  UU 

o  assnrae  darmg  his  yearly  vacation.     As  a  

iburchman  he  was  liberal  in  his  views  and         Total $6,671,826  48 

ympathies,  and  did  maoh  to  strengthen  and  The  annual  interest  on  the  above  is  as  fol- 

oster  this  spirit.     As  a  consequence,  he  was  lows: 

a  sympathy  with  Ohristian  work  without  re-  on  ftanded  debt  ($6,128,720.78)  at  6  percent....  $867,428  26 

lU-d  to  denominational  limits.      He  was  alive  on  debt  not  yet  funded  (♦44S,ll>4.66)  at  6  per  cent      26,886  28 

o  the  movement  of  modern  thought,  and  fre-    ^"^  ^'^^^  "'^  deflciende.,  iS7».i«8i m^ 

[uently  discussed  scientific,  literary,  and  social         Total $894,600  68 

ubjects  and  their  relation  to  Christianity.     He  To  pay  this  interest  a  tax  is  authorized  of 

ras.an  eloquent  preacher  and  scholarly  writer,  three  and  one  tenth  mills.    The  total  value  of 

Lmong  his  published  writings  are :  **  The  Lit-  the  real  property  in  the  State  is  $86,384,868 ; 

irgy  as  a  Basis  of  Union";  "The  Charity  of  of  the  personal  property,  $45,180,179;  and  of 

?ruth";    "The  Church's  Law  of    Develop-  the  railroad  property,  $14,877,250,  making  an 

aent "  ;  "  Oxford  Essays  and  Reviews  " ;  "  The  aggregate  of  $145,442,292. 

lomeric  Age";   "The  Principles  of  Patriot-  The  revenues  of  the  State  for  current  ex- 

sm;"   "The  United  States  a  Nation";   and,  penditures  are  derived  from  the  net  earnings 

'Evolution  and  a  Personal  Creator."    He  was  of  the  Penitentiary,  which  amounted  this  year 

he  editor  for  some  years  of  "  Church  and  to  $40,000 ;  from  the  royalty  on  the  produce 

>tate,"  a  paper  started  as  the  representative  of  the  phosphate-mines,  amounting  to  $188,- 

)f   the  liberal  branch  of  the  Church.      Dr.  254 ;  and  from  a  general  tax  of  one  half  of  a 

imith  was  personally  greatly  esteemed  by  his  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  values.    Thislast- 

jongregation,  and  held  in  affectionate  regard  named  tax  and  the  tax  for   interest  on  the 

>y  the  many  poor  in  ^hose  behalf  he  had  so  public  debt  make  the  total  general  tax  amount 

ong  labored.      He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  to  three  and  six-tenths  mills, 

laughters  and  two  sons.  As  the  interest  upon  the  State  debt  is  pay- 

80UTH  CAROLINA.    State  Officers.—  able  before  the  general  tax  is  fully  collected, 

Sovernor  (elect;,  Hugh  S.  Thompson ;  Lieu-  the  Legislature  has  authorized  in  each  of  the 

tenant-Governor,  J.  C.  Sheppard;  Secretary  of  past  two  years  a  temporary  loan  in  anticipa- 

State,  J.  N.  Lipscomb ;  Comptroller-General,  tion  of  the  taxes.    While  this  is  readily  effect- 

W.  E.  Stoney ;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Richardson ;  ed  at  small  expense  when  the  money  market  is 

A.ttomey-General,  C.  Richardson  Miles ;  Sn-  easy,  a  time  might  come  in  which  it  would  be 

[>erintendent  of  Education,  A.  Coward ;  Ad-  more  difficult  or  impracticable.    To  insure  the 

jutant   and  Inspector-General,  A.  M.  Massi-  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  at  all  times, 

zault ;   Commissioner  of  Agriculture,   A.  P.  Governor  Hagood  made  the  following  recom- 

Butler ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  M.  L.  Bon-  mendation  to  the  Legislature : 

bam,  T.  B^eter,  L.  J.  Walker.     United  States  The  debt  will  won  mature,  and  to  reftind  it  at  a 

senators,  Wade  Hampton,  M.  0.  Butler.    Mem-  more  favorable  rate  of  interest  is  an  end  to  be  kept 

[)ers    of   Forty-seventh    Congress,   D.   Wyatt  steadily  in  view.    A  failure  to  meet  promptly  the  in- 

Aiken,  J.   S.  Richardson,  J.  H.  Evins,  E.  W.  unrest  under  any  cuxnmistances  would  iiyuriously  af- 

M.  Mackay,  Robert  Small  (colored).    Members-  *^  *^«  P^^iPiT'ii  ^^''''  """"^  tax^s  are  naid  semi- 

\^    M  ^''  1      '  \\L    ""v""*^*^:    7*^.  ^/^  annually,  and  the  first  payment  is  optional,  the  tax- 

&lect  of  Forty-eighth  Congress— First  District,  payer  being  charged  interest  if  he  defers  payment  of 

^rauel  Dibble ;  Second   District,   George    D.  his  whole  tax  till  the  time  of  the  second  payment. 

Tillman ;  Third    District,    D.    Wyatt    Aiken ;  Under  these  cireumstanceH,  to  return  to  a  collection 

Fourth  District,  John  H.  Evins ;  Fifth  District,  <>^ ^«  ^^s  for  interest  before  the  interest  U  due,  it  is 

T    T    iTAmn.k;ii .  a;^*K  n:o4-»Uf  Vi  nr    t\«..«««  .  necessary  to  make  the  first  semi-annual  payment  of 

J.  J.  Henaphill ;  Sixth  District,  G.  W.  Dargan ;  ^^^^  compulsory,  and  then  for  one  year  to  increase 

seventh  District,  U*.  W.  M.  Mackay.  the  tax  levy  suflftciently  to  raise  the  sum  for  which,  in 

FiXANOiAL    CoNDmoir,    ETC. — On     retirinj?  the  experience  of  the  Treasury,  it  has  been  found 

Prom  office  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Governor  necessary  to  make  ovcr-dratts  upon  the  banks.    We 

John«,n  Hagoc^  concluded  his  message  to  the  TdX^renrb^ftir g'^p^rth^ 

[legislature  by  the  foUowmg  cheenng  statement  desirable  end.    If  the  measure  commends  itself  to 

IS  to  the  condition  of  the  State :  "  The  exhibit  your  honorable  body,  the  additional  sum  to  be  rained 

l)efore  yon  of  the  affairs  of  tlie  State  is  that  of  this  year  will  bo  about  |100,000,  and  will  neoessitato 

A  well  ordered,  smooth- working,  and  economic  *.*^e  addition  of  A  mill  to  the  3A  mills  previously  cs- 

f«ri<r^..«trT^o.«if    ««*i    «f  «   K«r.*.«.  »r..i    w.»,.«,x^«-^.,o  timatcd.     The  whole  tax  levy  will  then  be  4^  mills, 

government,  and  of  a  happy  and   prosperous  Thelevy  for  last  year  was  4^  mills.    It  will  still  be 

people."     1  ho  report  of  the  Comptroller-Gen-  necessary  for  one  year  longer  to  authorize  the  tempo- 

dral  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  81st  rary  loan,  because  the  first  payment  of  interest  for 

seems  to  justify  Governor  HagO(»d'8  utterance.  1884  will  occur  before  any  part  of  the  tax  you  now  au- 

Acoording  to  that  report,  the  total  bonded  debt  iJ^^'j^®  »«  collected  and  wQl  have  to  be  met  out  of 

1 1,\,    oi.  *     •     At*  K^i  one  ^o         J                 x-  1  nmds  now  m  the  Treasury,  which  are  not  sumcient 

of  the  State  is  $6,571,825.43,  made  up  as  fol-  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the 

lows :  government  until  the  taxes  of  1883  are  collected. 
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After  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  fiscal  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperitj  of  the 

year,  there  is  a  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury,  State,  and  partly  to  a  more  rigid  and  honest 

available  for  the  ensuing  yearns  expenses,  of  collection  of  the  poll-tax.    The  opportunities 

$98,017.47.     The  estimated  annual  expenses  of  now  offered  for  higher  education  in  South  Car- 

the  government,  including  those  of  the  Legis-  olina  are  greater  than  at  any  time  in  her  past 

lature,  amount  to  $305,460,  which,  with  the  history.    The  South  Carolina  College  and  tlie 

interest  on  the  debt,  $394,509.53,  makes  the  State  Military  Academy  have  been  placed,  bj 

total  amount  to  $699,969.53.  liberal  appropriations  by  the  General  Assem- 

Speaking  of  the  indebtedness  of  South  Car-  biy,  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  a  large 

olina^  Fisk  and  Hatch  say :  number  of  students  are  now  in  attendance  at 

The  interest  on  the  State  debt  is  promptly  and  regu-  ^oth  institutions.     The  branch  of  the  univer- 

larly  paid  every  January  and  July  on  the  consols  sity,  known  as  the  South  Carolina  College,  at- 

either  at  the  State  Treasury  or  in  New  York,  and  on  uated  at  Columbia,  is  endowed  with  the  pof- 

the  "  deficiencies  "at  the  State  Treasuiy.  .  .  .  The  ^j^n  of  the  f  and  donated  by  Congress  which  is 

present  government  seem  to  be  in  earnest  in  theur  in-  .         _*  ^      ai.    i        «*.  ^i?  ^v4.Jr«^  j     *-     u 

tention  U)  keep  laith  with  the  public  creditore.    The  ^et  apart  for  the  benefit  of  white  students.    It 

taxes  are  honestly  levied  and  carefuUy  collected.    The  was  reorganized  m  the  spring  of  this  year  by 

revenue  is  kept  at  a  point  where  all  ckiims  can  be  un-  the  establishment  of  five  additional  profea80^ 

doubtedly  met,  and  the  affairs  of  the  State  aro  eoo-  ghipa  making  ten  in  all,  and  one  of  which  is 

nomically  administered.  agriculture  and  horticulture.     It  opened  with 

Educational. — During  the  year  there  has  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  students  in  at- 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  tendance.  Governor  Hagood  made  the  follow- 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  in  the  ing  suggestions  in  his  last  message  to  the  Leg- 
school  attendance,  and  in  the  school  fund.  The  islature  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instroctioD 
number  of  schools  is  8,188;  of  teachers  em-  to  be  pursued: 

ployed,  8,418,  of  whom  1,287  were  colored ;  of  The  development  hereafter  to  be  given  to  this  htfti- 
Bchool  attendance,  65,899  white,  and  80,675  col-  tution  should,  in  order  to  meet  the  just  expectetiow 
ored.  The  exact  amount  of  the  school  fund  for  «pd  demands  of  the  a^  and  the  reqnirementB  of  tke 
1  QQo  i»«o  ««♦  i.«^«  ^»^^^^i^^A  «-  #«ii  -«^^«4.-  «#  Act  ot  Congress,  to  which  it  owes  all  of  its  permsDeot 
1882  has  not  been  ascertained,  as  full  reports  of  endowment,  be  largely  in  the  direction  of  appKed 
the  school  taxes  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  science.  It  should  be  made  the  home  of  the  practictl 
have  not  been  made  to  the  Comptroller- Gen-  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  of  the  classics.  It  should 
eral;  but  sufficient  is  known  to  warrant  the  he  able  to  send  forth  the  youth  of  the  State  veil 
conclnrion  that  the  fund  is  considerably  in  ex-  ^:^^  t^^'^^^S' ^^^  ^M^^- 
cess  of  that  reported  last  year,  which  amounted  i^ugiy  provided  for  as  liberal  culture, 
to  $452,965.44.  The  average  length  of  the  The  agricultural  department  should  be  so  develojed 
school  session  throughout  the  State  has  been  b«  to  materiallv  aid  in  building  up  the  airricultural  u- 
four  and  one  half  months.  The  school  law  of  \?^^}»  of  the  State.  Not  onlv  should  the  opportunity 
1878  created  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  con-  Sren;?oJrfc^;,5SS'p^l^^^^ 
sistmg  or  tne  State  oupermtendeot  of  luluca-  based,  but  the  farmers  themselves  should  liave  the 
tion  and  four  persons  appointed  by  the  Gov-  benefit  of  the  experiments  and  tests  of  a  well-coo- 
ernor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  ducted  experimental  farm  located  in  their  midst, 
the  Senate,  who  constitute  an  ad\nsory  body.  The  Military  Academy,  which,  previous  to 
with  power  to  review  all  decisions  of  the  the  war,  was  second  only  in  thoroughness  of 
county  boards,  to  adopt  rules  for  the  govern-  instruction  to  that  at  West  Point,  and  whoee 
ment  of  public  schools,  to  prescribe  rules  for  active  djierations  were  interrupted  in  1865  br 
the  examination  of  teachers,  to  prescribe  and  the  Federal  Government  taking  possession  d 
enforce  the  course  of  study,  and  to  appoint  in  its  building,  known  as  the  Citadel,  was  re- 
each  county  two  persons  who,  with  the  County  opened  on  the  2d  of  October,  the  building 
School  Commissioners,  shdl  constitute  the  having  been  restored  to  the  State  in  MarcL 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  several  counties  of  There  are  177  cadets  in  attendance,  of  whom 
the  State.  Marked  improvement  is  observable  68 — two  from  each  county — are  maintaised 
in  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  teachers,  by  the  State  as  beneficiaries,  and  are  required 
owing  to  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  State  for  two  years  after  their  graduation  to  teach 
Normal  Institutes— one  for  white  and  one  for  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  from  whkh 
colored  teachers — ^mainttuned  in  part  by  State  they  receive  their  appointment.  They  are 
appropriations  and  in  part  by  the  trustees  of  taught,  clothed,  subsisted,  and  supplied  with 
the  Peabody  fund.  By  constitutional  provis-  the  necessary  academic  appliances  free  of 
ion  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Boards  of  CJounty  charge.  The  other  students  pay  $800  per 
Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  to  levy  annum,  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
and  collect  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  two  institution  of  each  cadet.  The  Academy  has 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  the  taxable  property  been  made  by  law  a  branch  of  the  unJTer- 
in  their  respective  counties  for  the  support  of  sity.  In  addition  to  these  State  institntioos, 
the  public  schools.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  there  are  also  in  active  operation  the  Colkge 
and  of  the  poll-tax  constitute  the  school  fund,  of  Charleston,  Furman  university  at  Gree^ 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  of  the  ville,  Erskine  College  at  Due  West,  Woffow 
Constitution  the  school-tax  has  steadily  in-  College  at  Spartanburg,  Newberry  College  at 
creased  every  year,  owing  in  great  measure  to  Newberry,   and  Adger  College  at  Walhalla^ 
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liege,  also  a  branch  of  the  nniyer-  to  determine  whether  restoration  to  reason  has 

angeburg,  is  set  apart  for  the  benefit  been  reaUy  established,  or  whether  it  is  merely 

stodents.   It  is  endowed  with  a  por-  the  intermission  of  recurrent  insanity.    Dur- 

3  fund  donated  by  Congress  for  the  ing  the  year  ninety-three  patients  of  the  above 

of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  classesweresenthome,  of  whom  thirty- five  have 

small  aid  to  its  normal  school  from  been  discharged  as  cured,  thirteen  as  improved, 

ly  fund.    There  have  been  844  stu-  six  as  unimproved,  yet  able  to  be  cared  for  at 

.ttendance,  of  whom  24  were  in  the  home,  six  have  died,  eighteen  recently  releaseil 

Department,    136    in    the  Normal  are  at  home,  and  sixteen  have  returned.    Of 

d  184  in  the  Grammar  School.    The  the  present  inmates,  64  are  regarded  as  curable, 

ihool  is  probably  doing  the  most  im-  87  doubtful,  and  409  incurable.    The  receipts 

>rk.    Both  graduates  and  under-grad-  of  the  asylum  for  the  year — of  which  the  State 

ready  employment  in  the  public  contributed  $114,815.92  —  were  $119,868.63, 

*  colored  children  in  the  State.    An  and  the  expenses,  including  repairs,  improve- 

d  farm  of  150  acres  is  attached  to  ments,  and  extension  of  grounds,  $119,466.20. 

bion,  and  is  profitably  worked,  chiefly  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  is  $140. 

s^  labor,  under  the  instruction  of  a  There  is  a  farm  attached  to  the  asylum,  the 

dent  chief  advantage  of  which  is  that  it  affords 

this  year  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  liealthful  employment  to  the  patients,  but  it  is 

>priated  to  South  Carolina  $5,375,  of  also  a  source  of  material  profit.    Of  the  550 

S25  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  patients  now  present,  880  are  white  and  220 

nd  $2,150  to  the  public  schools.  The  colored.    Of  the  sixty  increase  during  the  year, 

»er  of  persons  in  the  State  between  twenty-seven  were  white  and  thirty-three  col- 

t  six  and  sixteen  years  is  as  follows:  ored ;  and  a  comparison  of  this  report  with 

those  of  previous  years,  shows  that  the  pro- 

^*'^'  portion  of  the  colored  to  the  white  insane  is 

142,337  steadily  increasing. 

189^821  The  Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dubib 

gg^^^  AND  THE  Blind. — ^This  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  unfortunate  youth  of  the  State 


WUtM. 

Colorad. 

51,440 
49,749 

90,897 
89,578 

101,189 

180,^5 

NATio  Asylum. — In  scientific  treat-  is  located  at  Cedar  Springs,  in  Spartanburg 

in  all  that  promotes  the  comfort  and  County.    During  the  year  sixty-two  pupils  have 

of  its  afflicted  inmates,  the  Lunatic  been  in  attendance.    Steps  have  been  taken  to 

South  Carolina  compares  favorably  provide  for  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb  and 

3  of  other  States.    The  Legislature  blind  children. 

>  regard  this  benignant  charity  as  one  The  Penitentiaby. — On  November  1st  there 
'iotisra,  philanthropy,  and  Christian-  were  824  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary,  of  whom 
I  that  they  should  support  liberally ;  778  were  colored  and  46  white.  Of  these,  224 
g  intrusted  the  management  and  im-  were  leased  to  the  phospate-mininf^companie$>, 
»ntrol  to  a  wise  and  capable  board  of  121  to  the  railroads,  25  were  employed  on  the 
id  superintendent,  they  freely  give  farm,  and  454  kept  within  the  walls  of  the 
ars  the  necessary  means  to  maintain  prison.  Of  those  in  prison,  97  were  employed 
ts  in  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  making  shoes,  120  on  the  Columbia  Canal,  and 
ich  repairs,  improvements,  and  addi-  the  remainder  at  various  minor  industries.  The 
e  buildings  and  grounds  as  the  con-  report  of  the  superintendent  exhibits  the  fol- 
the  institution  and  the  increasing  lowing  figures :  Balance  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
those  asking  admission  may  require,  ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  $21,199;  earning  for 
er  of  patients  under  treatment  dur-  the  year,  $94,236 ;  expenses  proper  of  the 
ir  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Penitentiary,  $50,989 ;  per  diem  and  mileage 
the  exception  of  very  few  who  are  of  Board  of  Directors,  $1,267 ;  paid  on  canal, 
by  their  relatives,  are  maintained  $8,096 ;  paid  into  the  treasury,  $40,000 ;  and 
by  the  State.  The  superintendent  remaining  in  hands  of  superintendent,  $14,901. 
«fully  adopted,  to  a  greater  extent  In  the  period  from  1868  to  1876,  besides  the 
her  asylums,  the  policy  of  "  release  earnings  of  the  convicts,  it  required  an  average 
ion."  He  believes  that  it  is  benefi-  annual  appropriation  of  $62,800  from  the  State 
ain  classes  of  patients — such  as  those  Treasury  to  support  the  institution.  The  con- 
considerable  progress  to  restoration,  victs,  under  the  present  system — ^both  those 
mprove ;  some  cases  of  melancholia,  within  and  without  the  prison — are  well  fed 
il,  which,  after  several  months*  resi-  and  clothed,  properly  care^  for  generally,  and 
ead  of  being  benefited,  are  still  more  their  sentences  of  penal  servitude  humanely 
by  the  surroundings  of  the  asylum ;  executed. 

class  whose  constant  fretting  to  go  The  Department  of  Aqricttltttre  has  only 
nteracts  all  other  influences;  and  been  established  for  two  years,  but,  under 
se  physical  condition  would  probably  earnest  and  judicious  management,  its  great 
ed  by  the  change.  The  policy  has  usefulness  is  already  manifest.  This  depart- 
ed advantageous  as  affording  means  raent  of  the  State  government  is  maintained 
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by  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  rock  mined,  which  the  mining  companies  paj 
per  ton  on  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  into  the  Treasury,  constitutes  about  one  fourth 
in  the  State,  which  realized  this  year  $23,704.  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  State.    AU  luiD- 
It  is  charged  with  the  inspection  and  super-  ing  operations  are  conducted  under  charter^ 
vision  of  the  sale  of  fertilizers ;  with  the  dn-  grants,  permits,  or  licenses  from  the  State,  and 
ties  of  a  Fish  Commission ;  with  the  manage-  the  two  systems  prevailing  are  known  as  *'ex- 
ment  of  the  State's  interest  in  the  phosphate-  elusive '^  and  ^^generaP'  rights.     By  excluave 
mines;  with  the  development  of  the  agricul-  right  is  meant  such  territory  as  the  State, bj 
tural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  State,  legislative  enactment,  has  granted  to  compaDJes 
and  with  the  promotion  of  immigration.     The  or  individuals  to  be  worked  exclusively  bj  the 
following  are  the  general  results  of  agricultural  grantees.     General   rights  permit  holders  to 
operations  in  South  Carolina  in  1882 :  There  work  in  any  streams  not  controUed  by  exdo- 
were  planted  in  com  1,356,305  acres,  which  sive-right  grants.    The  former  are  far  the  most 
yielded  17,046,735  bushels,  or  12f  per  acre,  valuable,  because  they  are  permanent    The 
The  increase  in  yield  over  that  of  1881  was  State's  royalty  from  exclusive  rights  ainonntfid 
110  per  cent     The  area  in  oats  was  362,373  this  year  to  $126,966  out  of  $138,254,  and  of 
acres,  against  258,343  acres  in  1881 — an  in-  this  sum    one    company — ^the    Coosa w— paid 
crease  of  40  per  cent    The  yield  was  7,929,-  $111,071.    Since  1870  the  State  has  received 
970  bushels,  or  an  average  of  nearly  22  bushels  from  this  source  $948,852.     In  the  absence  of 
per  acre — an  increase  as  compared  with  1881  an  accurate  survey  by  competent  scientific  men, 
of  170  per  cent.    The  yield  of  wheat  increased  there  is  a  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  ei- 
97  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  tent  of  the  phosphate  territory,  and  how  long 
averaging  9^  bushels  per  acre.    The  increase  the  material  will  last.     One  opinion  is  that  the 
in  acreage  was  20  per  cent,  or  34,846  acres,  phosphate  underlies  250,000  acres  of  land,  and 
The  yield  of  sugar-cane  increased  146  per  cent  is  practically  inexhaustible;  and  others  think 
The  average  product  was  127  gallons  of  sirup  that  the  phosphatic  deposits  of  merchaDtable 
per  acre.     The  increase  in  the  yield  of  sweet-  quality  and  accessible  position  would  not  ex- 
potatoes  was  80  per  cent;  average  production  ceed  5,000,000  tons.    They  constitute  the  most 
95  bushels  per  acre.    The  acreage  in  cotton  available  material  now  known  as  a  basis  for 
decreased  3  per  cent  as  compared  with  1881,  fertilizers.    Analysis  shows  that  they  contain 
yet  the  yield  increased  114,500  bales  of  500  from  25  to  28  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
pounds  each ;  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.    The  equivalent  to  55  or  60  per  cent  of  bone  pbo»- 
average  product  was  198  pounds  of  lint-cotton  phate  of  lime.   The  mining  companies,  of  which 
per  acre.    The  money  value  of  the  crops  of  tiierearethirty-six,  and  the  individuals  engaged 
South  Carolina  in  1882  exceeded  that  of  1881  in  this  industry  give  employment  to  2,500  per- 
by  $18,572,525.     In  addition  to  the  increase  in  sons,  who  receive  annually  at  least  $500,000. 
other  farm  products,  the  record  for  the  year  In  addition  to  this,  very  large  amounts  are  in- 
shows  an  increase  of  the  crops  of  1882  over  vested  in  the  manufacture  and  manipulation  of 
those  of    the  preceding   year  of   28,193,277  these  phosphates  by  the  Charleston  fertilize? 
pounds  of  rice;  198,677  gallons  of  sorghum-  companies,  ofwhich  there  are  twenty,  the  most 
molasses;    181,838  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes;  prominent  being  the  Etiwan,  Ashley,  Waodo, 
$42,243  in  sales  of  garden  produce;    49,787-  Stono,  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Achepoo,  and  Port 
pounds  of  honey ;  324,056  pounds  of  butter ;  Royal  Companies,  who  sold  during  the  year 
58,522  head  of  poultry,  and  179,626  dozen  eggs.  75,000  tons  of  fertilizers,  or  more  than  double 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  large  crops  were  what  they  sold  four  years  past.    The  discoTery 
fertilized  with  home-made  composts,  and  10  of  these  deposits  has  added  nearly  $1,000,000 
per  cent  less  commercial  manures  were  pur-  to  the  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury ;  brongbt 
chased  than  in  1881.     The  value  of  the  excess  $18,000,000  into  the  State,  as  ciipital  invtsted 
of  the  products  of  1882  over  those  of  last  year  in  this  industry;  built  up  the  port  of  Charles- 
amounted  to  more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  ton ;    furnished  freight  and  business  for  tbe 
farm  supplies  bought  in  1881.    The  farmers  railroads,  and  made  an  actual  cash  reduction 
sold  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  kept  an  of  25  per  cent  in  the  general  tax  levy;  besides 
abundance  for  home  consumption.     The  most  which  it  has  indirectly  benefited  the  entire 
valuable  and  beneficent  of  the  products  of  country,  and  restored  the  fertihty  of  thousands 
South  Carolina  are  the  apparently  inexhausti-  on  thousands  of  acres  of  exhausted  land  in  manj . 
ble  phosphate  deposits  of  the  Charleston  Basin,  other  States  as  well  as  in  South  Carolina.  Ka- 
*  whose  value  was  first  discovered  in  1867,  and  ture,  capital,  labor,  and  genius  combined  to 
whose  importance  to  the  agricultural  world  it  make  this  wealth — more  valuable  than  goM- 
would  be  diflScult  to  measure.    In  1870,  three  beds  or  diamond-fields — useful  and  benefidal 
years  after  the  discovery,  the  shipments  of  to  the  world. 

phosphate  rock  were  only  1,989  tons.    In  1882  South  Carolina  ranks  as  the  twentieth  in  tbe 

the  shipments  were  140,772}  tons.   These  phos-  list  of  fish-producing  States,  with  1,006  fiaber- 

phate  deposits  in  the  rivers,  creeks,  marshes,  men,  and  products  valued  at  $212,482.    Her 

and  lands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  are  shrimp-fisheries  are  more  extensive  than  those 

the  most  valuable  yiroperty  that  she  owns,  and  of  any  other  State,  and  nearly  as  great  as  thoee 

the  royalty  of  $1  per  Von  on  the  amount  of  of  all  other  States  combined.    During  tbe  jetf 
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tbe  Fish  Commission  has  distributed  166,000  256,000  barrels ;  lumber  from  18,610,857  feet 

Califomia  salmon,  945,000  shad,   4,545   Ger-  to  45,000,000  feet. 

man  oarp,  58  bine  bream,  and  50  black  bass.  The  State  Legislature  was  convened  in  extra 

Manufagtubes. — The  water-power  of  South  session  on  June  27th  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 

Carolina  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000  horse-  log  the  State  into  seven  congressional  districts, 

power,  of  which  it  is  said  only  15,000  horse-  instead  of  five,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  two 

gower  is  now  used  by  all  kinds  of  miUs  in  the  additional  members  of  Congress  to  which  the 

tate,  leaving  a  very  large  margin  for  future  State  became  entitled  under  the  last  apportion- 

development.     The  cotton-mills  in  the  State  ment  act. 

contain  now  180,701  spindles  and  4,120  looms,  The  full  text  of  the  redistricting  law  is  as 

paid  in  wages  during  the  year  $728,900  to  4,262  follows : 

JiAnds,  and  have  a  capital  of  $4,547,000.     This  An  Act  to  divide  the  state  of  Sonth  CaroUna  into  Seven  Con- 

does  not  include  the  Pendleton  Factory;  the  „           ,     ^    grewionai iMstrictn. 

Charleston  Manufacturing,  which  began  opera-  /^Z^^e.V'A^oJ'^r^^tL^'^Z 

tions  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  or  the  Pelzer  Mills,  f^d  and  tiUing  in  General  Auemhly,  and  hj  the  an- 

which  suspended  for  repairs  and  enlargement,  thority  of  the  same : 

The  stock  of  all  these  factories,  except  five,  is  That  the  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  be  divided 

above  par,  and  the  stock  of  these  five  is  at  par.  '^^^^  ^even  congre»8ional  districte,  as  follows :  The 

The  UW         is  quoted  at  $173  the  gL-  SSL^oTSSaTes^^nf^^^^^  J^a.^  FsLTfouI  ^. 

iteville  at  $170,  the  Piedmont  at  $150,  the  Ready  and,  Morris  Island  and  &e  islands  lying  between 

Kiver,  Clifton,  and  Camperdown  at  $125,  the  them,  the  lower  harbor  of  Charleston  Harbor  and  tbe 

Tarryville  and  Pelhara  at  $120,  and  the  Cedar  owan  coast-line  from  and  below  high-water  mark  ; 

Shoalsand  Valley  FallaatlllO.    The  dividend,  ^ScJ^rthf  S^f^Jl^»'Gr^k•  «"liS 

paid  range  from  10  to  20  per  cent.     1  fie  btate  between  the  western  track  of  the  South  Carolma  RaU- 

B2A  wisely  supplemented  the  natural  induce-  wav  and  the  Ashley  River,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley, 

ments  she  offers  to  capitalists  in  her  water-  ana  below  the  county  of  Colleton ;  the  townships  or 

power  and  her  products,  by  legislation  which  gelPs,  Bums,  Cani,  Dorchester,  George    Giv^am, 

!.<*».«« .v4^a  ^A^Uoi  :»,rr>cf/wi  :»  «>«rf».;^^  A.,x«  «n  Heyward,  Koger,  Shendan,  and  Verdier,  m  the  county 

exempts  capital  invested  m  factories  from  all  ^^  toW^x^^j, .  fhe  townshipi  of  BmnchviUe,  Caw^w, 

taxation,  except  the  two-mill  school-tax,  for  Cowcaatle,  Edisto.  Elizabeth,  Goodland,  Hebron,  Lib- 
ten  years.  An  effort  was  made  at  this  year's  ertv.  Middle,  Newhope,  Union,  Willow,  Bocky  Grove, 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  this  law,  but  »nd  Zion.  in  the  county  of  Orangebuig ;  and  the 

it  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.     The  same  '^Th*Js*'£i'n^i[^^^-;nn«i  t^?^^  t^  \^  «n^^«^ 

-».,,                xjlj.       a»               a    ^  ■"■ne  oecond  Confinreasional  District  to  be  composed 

Legislature  granted  charters  to  nine  new  facto-  of  the  county  of  fimpton ;  the  townships  of  Brox- 

ries,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,725,000.  ton's   and  Warren  in  the  county  of  Colleton,  the 

The  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Charles-  county  of  Barnwell,  and  the  counties  of  Aiken  and 

Edi^efield. 


9l>000,000  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  The  JTourth  Concessional  District  to  be  composed 

^00,000  less  than  it  was  in  1881.   The  interest  of  the  counties  of  Greenville  and  Laurens,  the  coun- 

on  the  debt  amounte  to  $183,474.     In  1870  it  %  ?^  Spwtanburg,  except  the  townships  of  White 

amounted  to  $314,557.    This  reduction  of  prin-  SrprtS^  ^rstp^s^^Gr  Je^^^^^^^^ 

cipal  and  interest  was  not  effected  by  scaling  ville,  and  the  townships  of  Centre,  Columbia,  and 

or  readjusting,  but  by  paying  the  principal  Upper,  in  the  county  of  Bichland,  and  the  county  of 

and  by  refunding  the  matured  debt  in  long-  ^*"?®^i-.^^  ^           .      ,  ^.     .         , 

date  non-taxable  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  ^J,^  Fifth  Concessional  Distnct  to  be  composed 

c   J^     r      T    ^oo^Tl     j  ilT        ^Aftt  x«  of  the  county  ot  York,  the  county  ot  Chester,  the 

interest.     In  1881  the  debt  was  $95  tor  every  townships  o£^ White  Plams  and  Limestone  Springs, 

man,  woman,  and  child  in  Charleston.     Now  in  the  county  of  Spartnnbunr ;   the  townships  or 

it  is  $85.     The  Legislature  wiselv  repealed  the  Gowdeysville  and  Draytonvifie,  in  the  county  of 

power  heretofore  exercised  by  the  city,  to  bor-  ^^^^S'  *?^  *^®  counties  of  Lancaster,  Chesterfield, 

row  money  and  contract  debts;  and  now  the  ^he'^Sucth 'Concessional  District  to  be  composed 

municipal  government  is  absolutely  prohibited  of  the  county  of  Clarendon,  the  townships  of  Lake, 

from  contracting  any  debt  in  excess  of  the  in-  Lee*8^  Johnson^s,  and  Sumter,  and  the  town  of  Kinsrs- 

oome  of  the  current  year,  unless  the  debt  to  be  *'*®»  ^  the  county  of  Williamsburg,  and  the  counties 

incurred  shall  be  approved  first  by  a  vote  of  of  Darlington  Marlboro*,  Marion  and  Horry. 

*        . I .    ,      -  ^1     n-^^ni         ^^           *^  j  i.    x  The  Seventh  Conirressional  Distnct  to  be  composed 

two  thirds  Of  the  City  Council ;  second,  by  two  of  the  counties  of  GS)r^town  and  Beaufort,  the  lower 

thirds  of  the  voters  of  Charleston  at  a  special  township  of  the  county  of  Bichland,  the  county  of 

election ;  and,  third,  by  the  General  Assembly  Sumter,  the  townships  of  Amelia,  Goodbyes,  Lyons, 

of  the  State.     The  trade  of  Charleston,  for  the  ^^°® J?T-X»  "Po^l^,  'Providence,  and  Vance's,  in  tho 

commercial  year  ending  August  31st,  w'as  large-  SoWnd'-TOe^^P^  ^S^^^ 

ly  m  advance  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Laws,  Mingo,  Penn,  Bid^,  Sutton's,  and  Turkey,  in 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  year  was  $74,-  the  county  of  Williamsburg;  all  of  the  countie's  of 

839,904,  against  $71,211,000  last  year.     In  na-  Charleston   and  Berkeley,   excepting  such   portion 

>al  stores  the  receipts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  gl^^^f  "^  """^  hereinbefore  designated  as  a  part  of  the 

-               J   /.          K-i  ooo         1     A     OK  (\fxf^:       1  First Comrresflional Distnct;  the towni^hips of Collms, 

increased  from  51,386  casks  to  65,000  casks;  Adam's  Bun,  Glover,  Eraser,  Lowndes,  and  Blake, in 

the  receipts  of  rosin  from  231,417  barrels  to  Colleton  County, 
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Seo.  2.  In  every  case  in  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  actf  the  townships  or  parts  of  townships  of  any 
county  may  not  all  be  in  the  same  congressional  dis- 
trict, It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  board  of  county 
canvassers  of  such  county  in  canvassing  the  votes  of 
said  county  to  report  supai'ately  the  result  of  the  vote 
of  such  township  or  parts  of  townships  for  the  con- 
^ssional  disti'ict  to  which  they  may  respectively 
belong. 

Seo.  8.  In  any  case  in  which  a  voting  precinct  may 
form  part  of  more  than  one  congressional  district,  u 
no  other  provision  be  made  by  law,  the  commission- 
ers of  election  for  the  county  in  which  such  precinct 
is  situated  shall  provide  for  such  precinct  separate 
boxes  for  every  congressional  district  within  which 
the  siud  Drecinct  may  be,  and  each  voter  at  such  pre- 
cinct shall  deposit  his  ballot  for  member  of  Congress 
in  the  box  provided  for  the  congressional  district 
within  the  limits  of  which  said  voter  may  reside. 

Seo.  4.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately 
on  its  approval. 

Approved  July  6,  a.  d.  1882. 

A  statement  from  the  Oensns-Office  gives 
the  following  summary  of  white  and  colored 
voters  in  the  new  congressional  districts : 


DISTRICTS. 


First  District.... 
Second  District. . 
Third  District... 
Fourth  District.. 
Fifth  District.... 
Sixth  Dihtrict . . . 
6e?eDth  District. 


WUto. 

Colorad. 

WhiU 

12,445 

18,8S4 

•  •   • 

11,446 

16,268 

a     •    • 

18,859 

12,707 

652 

17,670 

16,985 

685 

11,805 

12,669 

•  •  • 

12,480 

18,468 

•  •  • 

7,695 

82,888 

•  •  • 

Co  ored 
migority. 

1,489 
4,887 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

664 

983 

25,198 


Acts  were  passed  amending  the  election  law 
and  the  law  defining  the  election  precincts,  and 
joint  resolutions  proposing  to  amend  the  Con- 
st itntion  relating  to  the  time  of  holding  elec- 
tions, and  relating  to  the  formation  of  new 
counties  were  adopted.  The  former  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposes  that  *^  the  general 
election  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  held  in  every  second  year,  in  such  mnnner, 
at  such  time,  and  at  sach  places  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  provide";  and  the  latter,  as  to  new 
counties,  proposes  to  strike  out  in  section  8, 
Article  II,  of  the  Constitution  the  words  "but 
no  new  county  shall  be  hereafter  formed  of 
less  extent  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
square  miles,  nor  shall  any  existing  counties 
be  reduced  to  a  less  extent  than  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  square  miles,''  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following :  "  Provided  that  no 
new  county  shall  be  formed  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  one  one-hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  an  area  less  than 
four  hundred  square  miles,  nor  shall  any  exist- 
ing counties  be  reduced  to  a  less  area  than  four 
hundred  square  miles,"  Tlie  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  ended  on  July  5th.  Its  total 
expenses  were  $15,409.40. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Colum- 
bia, on  August  Ist,  to  nominate  candidates 
for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  other 
State  officers.  Prior  to  the  meeting  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  choice  for  Gov- 
ernor would  be  either  General   Bratton   or 


General  J.  D.  Kennedy;  bnt  after  the  first 
ballot,  the  names  of  both  those  gentlemen 
haviog  been  withdrawn,  Hugh  S.  Thompson 
was  nominated  by  acclamation.  He  was  not 
a  candidate,  and  was  not  prominent  in  partj 
politics.  His  service  to  the  State  for  eevend 
years  had  been  in  the  cause  of  education, 
having  served,  with  great  distinction  and  s^ 
cess,  six  years  as  Superintendent  of  Edaca- 
tion,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  shoaM 
be  elected  President  of  the  State  University, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignatioD  of  the  floo. 
W.  Porcher  Miles. 

The  Greenback  7  Republican  -  Independent 
Convention  met  at  Columbia  September  5th, 
and  nominated  a  f uU  ticket  for  State  officere, 
J.  Hendricks  McLane  being  the  candidate  for 
Governor. 

The  combined  opposition  made  strennous  ef- 
forts to  defeat  the  Democratic  candidates,  and 
much  money  was  spent,  but  the  campaign  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket,  and  of  six  out  of  the  seven  members  d 
Congress.  Under  a  rigid  execution  of  the  elec- 
tion laws  peace  reigned  throughout  the  State 
on  election-day. 

The  General  Assembly  met  again  in  rega- 
lar  session  at  Columbia  on  November  38tL 
On  December  5th  Governor  Thompson  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  delivered  his  inaognral 
address.  The  most  important  measure  of  the 
'  session  was  the  act  to  regulate  railroads,  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  three  commid- 
sioners;  making  it  unlawful  for  any  railroad 
company  doing  business  in  South  Carolina  to 
charge  more  than  ^^  a  reasonable  compensatioi 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight 
of  any  description  " ;  prohibiting  any  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  freight  or  passenger  rates ;  for- 
bidding the  charge  of  greater  toll  for  transporta- 
tion for  a  short  than  is  charged  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  forbidding  all  rebates  or  drawbacks, 
or  lesser  rates  to  favored  individuals  than  are 
charged  to  the  public.  An  act  to  amend  the 
usury  law  was  also  passed,  providing  that  no 
greater  rate  of  interest  than  seven  per  cent  per 
annum  shall  be  charged  upon  any  contracts 
arising  in  the  State,  except  on  written  con- 
tracts wherein  by  express  agreement  as  high  a 
rate  as  ten  per  cent  may  be  charged.  An  act 
was  passed  compelling  those  who  are  sent  to 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  who  are  able  to  do 
so,  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  Another  im- 
portant act  was  that  providing  tor  **  the  more 
speedy  development  of  the  Columbia  Canal,'* 
by  which  $15,000  and  the  labor  of  at  least  tvo 
hundred  convicts— equivalent  to  $21,900  more 
— were  given  for  the  construction  of  this  work. 
Another  measure  of  public  interest  was  the 
act  to  exempt  certain  counties  in  the  State 
from  the  operations  of  the  general  stock  law, 
which  requires  owners  of  stock  of  all  kinds  to 
keep  them  fenced  in.  As  this  act  requires  the 
counties  seeking  exemption  to  pay  for  the 
fences  which  are  to  separate  them  from  the 
counties  where  the  law  is  in  force,  by  a  tax 
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leyj  on  the  assessed  valae  of  all  the  stock  in 
those  counties,  and  as  the  total  yalae  of  all  the 
stock  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  fences,  the 
law  will  either  he  inoperative  or  it  will  amount 
to  a  confiscation  of  tlie  property  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  need  relief  from  the  stock  law. 
The  act  making  appropriations  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  {(ovemment  and  pay  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  provided  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $765,614.22.  After  a  session  of  twenty- 
one  working  days  the  Legislature  adjourned  on 
December  23d. 

SPAIN,  a  monarchy  of  Soathem  Europe. 
The  Constitution  of  June  80,  1876,  vests  the 
legislative  powers  in  the  King  and  the  Oortes. 
The  Cortes  consist  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress,  each  possessing  the  same 
powers.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  three 
classes  of  Senators :  Senators  by  right,  to  wit-, 
princes  of  the  blood,  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
the  chief  f  anotionaries  of  the  state,  army,  and 
Churth;  Senators  nominated  by  the  crown 
for  life,  who,  with  the  Senators  in  their  own 
right,  must  not  exceed  180  in  number;  and 
Senators  elected  by  public  corporations  and 
citizens  paying  the  highest  rate  of  taxes,  who 
must  not  exceed  the  same  maximum  number. 
The  Congress,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  com- 
posed of  members  elected  for  five  years  by 
electoral  collesres,  in  the  ratio  of  one  Deputy 
to  every  60,000  inhabitants.  The  clergy  are 
ineligible.  Deputies  accepting  an  office,  pen- 
aon,  or  decoration,  must  resign — a  regulation 
which  does  not  apply  to  Ministers.  The  Oor- 
tes meet  annually.  The  King  as  well  as  each 
Chamber  possesses  the  right  of  initiative,  but 
financial  measures  must  be  first  submitted  to 
the  Lower  House.  Ministers  are  impeachable 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  triable  by 
the  Senate.  Each  province  has  its  local  As- 
sembly. The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion 
of  the  state,  but  all  other  faiths  are  tolerated. 
By  the  royal  decree  of  August  8, 1878,  the  Isl- 
and of  Cuba  can  send  deputies  to  the  Cortes 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000  free 
inhabitants. 

Alfonso  XII,  the  King  of  Spain,  is  the  son  of 
Queen  Isabella  and  the  Infante  Francisco.  He 
was  born  in  1857,  and  proclaimed  king  De- 
cember 31,  1874.  The  heir-apparent  is  the 
Infanta  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  bom  September 
11,  1880,  the  offspring  of  the  Kinjr's  second 
marriage,  in  1879,  with  Maria  Christina,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria. 

The  Ministry  is  composed  of  the  following 
members:  President  of  the  Council,  Pedro 
Manuel  Sagasta,  appointed  February  8,  1881 ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  Aguilar,  Mar- 
quis de  la  Vega  de  Armyo;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Alfonso  Martinez;  Minister  of  Marine,  Ad- 
miral F.  de  Pavia  y  Pavia ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Tomaro  F.  Comacho;  Minister  of  War,  Gen- 
eral A.  Martinez  de  Campos ;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Victor  Gonzalez ;  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  8.  L.  Albareda;  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies,  F.  de  Leon  y  Castillo. 


Abka  and  Population. — The  area  of  the 
kingdom,  including  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands  and  a  small  district  in  Africa  opposite 
Gibraltar,  is  about  105,000  square  miles.  The 
total  population  of  the  forty-nine  provinces,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  December  81,  1877, 
was  16,625,860,  comprising  8,134,659  males  and 
8,491,201  females.  There  were  only  26,834 
resident  foreigners.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion has  not  been  over  75  per  cent  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  In  the  seventeen  years  pre- 
ceding 1877  it  was  at  the  rate  of  \  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  density  of  population  is  90 
oer  square  mile,  about  half  that  of  France. 
Nearly  46  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  unculti- 
vated. 

The  following  cities  contained  in  1877  over 
50,000  inhabitants:  Madrid,  397,690;  Barce- 
lona, 249,106;  Valencia,  143,856;  SeviUe, 
133,938;  Malaga,  115,882;  Murcia,  91,805; 
Saragossa,  84,575;  Granada,  76,108;  Cartha- 
gena,  75,908;  Cadiz,  65,028;  Jerez,  64,533; 
Palma,  58,224;  Lorca,  52,206 ;  Valladolid,  52,- 
206;  Cordova,  49,855. 

CoMMEBOB. — The  total  amount  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Spain,  for  the  last  three  years  re- 
ported, was  as  follows,  in  pesetas,  or  francs : 


1 

YEAR. 

Import!. 

Ezporto. 

1S77 

688..%7,»49 
65:3,652,287 
670,297,467 

616,926,186 

1S76 

445,8a2M4 

1875 

462,021,576 

The  commercial  intercourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  giving  the  exports  and  imports  in 
millions  of  pesetas,  or  francs,  and  tenths  of 
millions,  for  tlie  last  two  years  reported : 


Imposts. 

Ex  POETS. 

COUriTRiES. 

1870. 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Groat  Britain 

194  7 

149-9 

60-7 

4  6 

16-6 

170 

9-2 

6-9 

148-6 

168-6 

69-7 

44 

17-7 
16  0 
16-3 
10-8 

156-4 

78-6 

15-6 

40-1 

6-8 

2-0 

8  8 

61 

178*8 

France 

90-9 

United  States. 

12-0 

Portucral 

19-8 

Belgium 

8*3 

Bweden  and  Norway. . . 
Italv 

8  6 
4-5 

Alireria 

81 

The  total  imports  of  1881  amounted  to  about 
576,000,000  pesetas.  The  imports  of  wines 
and  liquors  in  1881  wore  valued  at  45,000,000 
pesetas;  of  tropical  produce,  45,700,000;  ani- 
mal food  products,  29,500,000;  total  articles 
of  consumption,  130,300,000;  the  exports  of 
wines  and  liquors  at  208,500,000,  of  fruits,  etc. 
(oranares,  raisins,  nuts),  49,400,000;  cereals, 
24,800,000;  total  articles  of  consumption,  359,- 
700,000.  The  imports  of  textile  materials 
amounted  to  93,800,000  pesetas :  wood  (cork), 
84,200,000,  coal  22,900,000,  hides  and  leather 
17,200,000,  raw  metals  16,300,000,  total  raw 
materials  187,000,000 ;  the  exports  of  raw  met- 
als (lead  and  copper)  to  84,900,000,  minerals 
(pyrites)  76,000,000,  total  raw  materials  180,- 
000,000.  The  imports  of  manufactures  amount- 
ed to  143,000,000  pesetas,  in  which  total  tex- 
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tile  manufactures  are  represented  by  60,500,000 
pesetas,  uiachines,  vessels,  etc.,  by  84,500,000, 
yarns  by  21,700,000,  and  metallic  articles  by 
12,700,000.  The  exports  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles consisted  of  corks  of  the  value  of  14,500,- 
000  pesetas,  and  playing-cards  of  the  value  of 
8,100,000  pesetas. 

The  merchant  marine  consisted  on  January 
1, 1881,  of  2,286  vessels,  weighing  560,125  tons, 
of  which  847,  of  288,686  tons,  were  steamers. 

There  were  about  8,875  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation  in  1878. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 
1880  was  10,075  miles.  The  number  of  dis- 
patches in  1880  was  2,222,429,  of  which  1,897,- 
451  were  domestic,  508,417  international,  and 
816,561  official.  The  receipts  were  about 
$800,000,  the  expenses  $1,190,000. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1880  was 
2,686 ;  number  of  letters  carried  81,422,000, 
postal  cards  1,045,000,  circulars,  etc.,  5,703,000, 
newspapers  40,247,000;  total,  128,417,000.  The 
receipts  were  9,407,954  francs,  expenses  7,599,- 
820  francs. 

Colonies. — The  area  of  the  colonies  of  Spain 
and  their  population  in  1877  were  as  tullow : 


COLONIES. 

Squnre  milM. 

Popnlatkm. 

Cuba 

48,220 
»,550 

1,494.516 

Porto  Rico 

646,868 

Total,  America 

4d,770 

2,040,878 

Philippine  Islands 

sis 

4.819,269 

Caroune  Islands  and  PaJaoa 

2i«,0«)0 
5,610 

Totol,  Asia 

66,425 

4,852,879 

Fernando  Po  and  Annobon 

488 

5,500 

Total  colonies 

118,678 

6,899,847 

The  population  of  Cuba  consisted  of  764,164 
whites,  844,050  free  negroes,  227,902  slaves, 
and  58,400  Chinese.  The  number  of  slaves  de- 
creased by  186,000  between  1870  and  1877.  A 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Porto  Rico 
was  passed  in  1878.  The  bill  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  introduced  in 
the  Cortes  in  November,  1879,  provides  that 
all  slaves  over  fifty-five  years  old  should  be- 
come free  forthwith ;  that  slaves  from  fifty  to 
fifty-five  years  old  should  be  liberated  Septem- 
ber 17,  1880;  from  forty-five  to  fifty,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882 ;  from  forty  to  forty-five,  in  1884 ; 
from  thirty-five  to  forty,  in  1886;  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five,  in  1888 ;  and  all  the  rest  in  1890. 
After  1880  the  sum  of  100,000  piasters  is  an- 
nually reserved  in  the  Cuban  budget  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  850  piasters  for  each  slave  eman- 
cipated. The  population  of  Cuba  in  1879  was 
1,424,649;  of  Porto  Rico  in  1880,  754,813. 
The  population  of  Havana  in  1873  was  about 
230,000;  of  the  city  of  Porto  Rico,  in  1860, 
18J32;  of  Manila,  270,000. 

The  exports  of  Cuba  amounted  to  $76,235,- 
726  in  1876,  $66,836,204  in  1877,  and  $70,881,- 
525  in  1878.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
sugar,  from  90  to  91  ^  P^r  cent  of  which  is  sent 


to  the  United  States.  The  quantity  exported 
in  1879  was  1,698,892,000  pounds,  as  comptrcd 
with  1,265,195,000  pounds  in  1878,  1,242,798,- 
000  in  1877,  1,487,808,000  in  1876,  1,864,991,- 
000  in  1875,  and  1,925,400,000  in  1870.  Be- 
sides  sugar  there  were  exported  from  Havftsa 
in  1880  9,873  pipes  of  mm,  12,433  barrels  of 
molasses,  considerable  quantities  of  honej  and 
wax,  a  small  quantity  of  coffee,  12,4&i,9S6 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  153,141  thousands  of 
cigars.  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  tbe 
port  of  Havana  in  1880  was  1,426,  of  1,020,181 
tons,  against  1,752,  of  1,103,489  tons,  in  1879, 
and  1,626,  of  979,946  tons,  in  1878.  Of  the 
arrivals  in  1880,  663,  of  498,550  tons,  were 
American  ships;  491,  of  291,481  tons,  Span- 
ish; 151,  of  120,130  tons,  English;  33,  of 
56,389  tons,  French ;  and  the  rest  principtllj 
German  and  Norwegian.  There  were  about 
860  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  on  the  Isl- 
and of  Cuba  in  1880,  and  2,800  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines. 

The  expenditures  of  Porto  Rico  are  esti- 
mated for  the  year  1879-'80  at  $3,506,50G. 
The  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  in 
1878  was  $10,422,400.  There  were  exported 
1,659,519  quintals  of  sugar,  4,922,707  galloni 
of  molasses,  171,885  quintals  of  cofiee,  51,346 
quintals  of  tobacco,  150  quintals  of  cotton, 
6,477  quintals  of  hides,  and  88,247  gallons  of 
rum. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  1879  was  18,813,452  pesos;  of  tbe 
imports,  18,031,547  pesos.  Sugar  constitiit€S 
over  56  per  cent  of  the  exports,  of  which 
product  2,145,423  peculs,  of  135  pounds,  were 
exported  in  1879. 

Armt. — The  Spanish  army  is  becoming  reor- 
ganized on  a  plan  submitted  to  the  Cortes  bj 
the  King.  By  the  law  of  January  8,  1882,  the 
period  of  service  is  fixed  for  all  arras  at  twelte 
years :  three  in  the  active  army,  three  in  the 
active  reserve,  and  six  in  the  second  reserve. 
The  period  in  the  colonial  army  is  eight  years, 
four  with  the  colors  and  four  in  the  second  re- 
serve. The  peninsular  army  is  recruited  by  con- 
scription and  enlistment,  the  colonial  whoUy  br 
enlistment  among  the  men  under  thirty-fire 
years  of  age  who  have  served  their  time  in  tbe 
active  army.  Immunity  from  service  is  pur- 
chasable for  1,500  francs.  Every  Spaniard  is 
otherwise  obliged  to  enter  the  service.  The 
number  of  reserve  battalions  and  of  depots  will 
range  from  104  to  140,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  battalions  of  the  line.  Each  depot 
district  has  a  reserve  battalion  formed  and  an 
active  depot  battalion  partly  filled,  which  re- 
ceives the  recruits  and  transfers  the  nnmber 
needed  to  complete  the  corresponding  line  bat- 
talion, and  which  will  call  in  the  men  on  leaye 
in  civil  employments  and  the  active  reserve  in 
case  of  mobilization,  and  after  furnishing  \he 
complement  of  the  line  and  the  first  reserve 
complete  itself,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  the 
second  reserve  army.  The  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery receive  the  same  territorial   system  of 
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zation.  By  these  measnres  an  army  of 
0  mstrnoted  and  easily  mobilized  troops 
dcted  to  develop.  The  effective  of  the 
]g  army  for  1882-'88  is  fixed  by  the 
of  July  8,  1882,  at  94,810  men,  with 
additional  daring  the  three  months  of 
ition.  The  provincial  militia  has  been 
ed. 

effective  strength  of  the  army  in  Cuba 
:ed  at  26,579  men ;  of  the  force  in  Porto 
it  3,818 ;  of  that  of  the  Philippines  at 

t 

civic  gaard,  or  police  troops,  numbered 
icers  and  14,756  men  in  1882 ;  the  carbi- 

or  custom-house  guard,  on  the  coasts 
ontiers,  consisted  of  92  companies  and 
inted  sections. 

details  of  the  SpanLnh  navy,  see  Navies 

tOPK.) 

lnoes. — The  sources  of  revenue  and  heads 
snditure  are  set  down  in  the  budget  ap- 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  as 
in  pesetas  (one  peseta  =  one  franc) : 

■T3.  riwtM. 

jcee 280,979,000 

Uxea 164.409,000 

115,458,000 

lad  rigie  receipts 221,6S^00O 

from  state  property 28,80(1,225 

MOOS 21,700,000 

L 782,997,225 


EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  list 9,800,000 

Legislation 1,859,250 

Public  debt 223,< W2,o50 

Indemnities  and  pensions. 47,750,005 

Presidency  of  the  Council 1.101,600 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflairt 8,580,900 

*'          Justice 51,625,675 

**          War 126,272,700 

"         Marine 86.127,800 

"          the  Interior 45,369,000 

**         PubUcWorka 90,117.400 

Finance 20,581,925 

Direction  of  state  monopolies 124,957,875 

Administration  of  mortmains 522,510 

Total 782,689,250 

The  burden  of  the  public  debt  was  such 
that  in  1871  the  Minister  of  Finance  declared 
that  the  kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. After  that  occurred  the  heavy  mili- 
tary expenses  of  the  civil  war.  The  army  ex- 
penditure has  been  less  since  1878,  but  deficits 
have  occurred  regularly.  The  present  Minis- 
ter promised  in  1881  a  reform  in  the  finances 
which  would  secure  a  surplus  in  the* future. 
The  capital  of  the  public  debt,  consisting  of  the 
consolidated  debt  due  the  United  States ;  do., 
transferred  to  the  Danish  Government ;  foreign 
and  domestic  perpetual  rentes  ;  bonds  in  favor 
of  civil  corporations  and  of  the  clergy ;  public 
improvement  bonds  and  foreign  and  domestic 
loans,  on  September  1,  1881,  and  the  interest 
charge  of  the  year,  were  as  follow,  in  pesetas : 


LOANS. 

ated  debt  due  the  United  States,  5  per  cent 

■tod  debt  transferred  to  Danish  Gtovemment,  8  per  cent 

pefpetual  rentes,  I  per  oent. 

5  perpetoiJ  rentes,  1  per  cent 

nvor  of  etyil  corporations,  1  per  oent 

fiivor  of  the  clergy,  1  per  oent 

if  hway  bonds,  2  per  oent 

orks  bonds,  2  per  cent 

sobaidjr  bonds,  2  per  cent. 

materials. 

rears  

tble  foreign  loans 

ible  domestic  loans 

iL 


Nominal  eapltid. 

Intemt. 

8,000.000 

150,000 

8,250,000 

97.500 

4,092,894,000 

40.928,940 

8,2A100,194 

82,451,602 

589,878,788 

5.898,781 

858,800,102 

•••••••• 

10.754,000 

215.080 

10,824,000 

216,4B0 

614,409,000 

12,288,180 

170,826 

1,708 

9,567,695 

254,402,000 

6,088,646 

471,647,821 

9.482,956 

9,618,758,121 

106,264,218 

HON  Relations. — The  progress  of  Spain 
)r1y  government  and  prosperity,  and  the 
;ed  reforms  in  the  army  and  navy,  im- 
r  to  lift  her  head  somewhat  higher  in 
itional  affairs.  Expansive  desires  are 
sted  in  the  direction  of  Morocco,  and 
r  bitterness  is  felt  at  the  possession  of 
:ar  by  Great  Britain.  Several  occasions 
lousy  and  misunderstanding  occurred 
Ingland  during  1882,  while  the  relations 
ther  powers  were  confined  to  questions 
terms  on  which  the  commercial  treaties 
be  renewed.  The  occupation  of  the 
m  end  of  Borneo,  by  a  company  under 
a^lisb  charter,  led  to  a  protest,  on  the 
.  that  Spain  had  sovereign  rights  over 
ritory,  dating  from  1521,  and  acknowl- 
by  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo  (see  Borneo). 
nial  of  this  position  by  the  British  Gov- 
it  caused  dissatisfaction,  which  grew 
ntense  upon  England^s  action  in  the 
\n  question.   The  Spanish  Cabinet  asked 


leave  to  take  part  in  the  conference  at  Con- 
stantinople. AH  the  powers  gave  a  favorable 
reply  except  France,  which  avoided  a  direct 
answer,  and  England,  which  returned  a  posi- 
tive refusal. 

A  difficulty  arose  with  reference  to  some 
Cuban  patriots,  which  placed  England  in  the 
position  of  a  suppliant.  Maceo,  Rodriguez,  and 
another  political  prisoner,  while  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  penal  colony,  escaped  from  custody 
and  took  refuge  in  Gibraltar.  The  Spanish 
consul,  being  apprised  by  the  police,  informed 
the  English  authorities  that  these  men  were 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  requested  that  in 
order  to  save  trouble  and  delay  they  should  be 
expelled  at  a  certain  hour  so  that  the  police 
might  capture  them  on  Spanish  soil.  This 
was  done  by  the  compliant  officials,  who 
thought  nothing  more  about  it  until  a  storm 
of  indignation  arose  in  England  at  the  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  asylum.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment made  earnest  representations,  which 
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the  Spanish  Minister  answered  with  the  same        The  main  feature  in  the  new  finimcial  polier 

sort  of  arguments  which  he  had  heen  accus-  was  the  reform  of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  of 

tomed  to  receive  from  London ;  hut  wlien  it  free  trade,  which  had  been  impending  mt 

was  put  in  the  light  of  a  favor,  the  Spanish  au-  Sagasta  came  into  power,  and  was  now  to  be 

thorities  finally  released  two  of  the  prisoners.  applied  in  a  sweeping  manner  in  the  new  cod- 

A  projected  pilgrimage  to  Home  caused  so-  meroial  treaty  with  France.  The  people  ol 
licitude  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  It  was  Catalonia  are  an  excitable  race,  thorooglily 
feared  tliat  it  might  develop  into  a  Carlist  imbued  with  federalistio  sentiments.  Tbeta- 
demonstration,  or  into  one  in  favor  of  ihe  multuous  populace  of  Barcelona,  and  the  otkr 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  factory  towns,  were  already  embittered  bj  the 
which  would  cause  complications  with  the  octroi  regulations.  The  manufacturers,  to  pro- 
Italian  Government  Correspondence  on  the  voke  disturbances  and  coerce  the  Govenuneot 
subject  was  carried  on  with  the  Quirinal  and  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  domestic 
with  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  the  Arch-  woolen  and  cotton  goods  market,  suddeol; 
bishop  of  Toledo,  Cardinal  Moreno,  and  of  the  closed  their  workshops.  The  ConserTatJTei, 
Papal  Nuncio,  increased  the  distrust.  Yet  the  who  always  supported  protectionist  doctriQei, 
development  of  the  affair  revealed  the  fact  that  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  French  trettr 
the  clergy  of  Spain  were  not  disposed  to  idon-  would  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
tify  themselves  with  the  failing  cause  of  Don  working-people.  The  Socialists,  who  can  noi- 
Carlos,  but  rather  to  put  their  trust  in  the  ter  an  army  of  adherents  among  the  operatives 
Conservative-Liberal  party.  The  Clerical  rep-  of  Catalonia,  and  who  in  Spain  combiDC  the 
resentatives  in  the  Cortes  assumed  an  aggres-  national  tendency  to  revolutionary  methodi 
sive  attitude  toward  the  Sagasta  government,  with  the  violent  doctrines  of  anarchism,  joiod 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  proposed  civil  mar-  the  cry,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  moTeinent 
riage  and  education  laws,  but  on  the  question  in  a  social-revolutionary  direction.  These  yi-| 
of  the  treatment  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  question  rious  incitements  produced  symptoms  of  an  in- 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  in  its  surrection  in  May.  Mobs  congregated  in  the 
relations  with  the  Italian  Government.  streets  and  squares  of  Barcelona.    They  de- 

Legislation. — The  projects  of  Comacho  for  stroyed  the  octroi  offices,  and  ordered  stow 

the  reform  of  the  finances  were  approved  by  and  workshops  to  be  closed  where  the  pro- 

the  Cortes  before  they  adjourned,  on  December  prietors  had  not  followed  the  general  exampk. 

30,  1881.     The  Finance  Minister  proposed  a  4  Bands  marched  through  the  country,  prociaiia- 

per  cent  loan  of  1,800,000,000  pesetas,  to  cover  ing  the  independence  of  Catalonia.    The  Got- 

the  privileged  6  per  cent  debt  and  the  floating  ernment  was  prepared  for  the  outbreak.  1^ 

debt,  and  asked  discretionary  power  to  effect  military  force  in  the  province  was  stroDglj  ^^ 

an  arrangement  with  the  Spanish  and  foreign  enforced.     Captain-General  Blanco  was  ener- 

holders  for  the  conversion  of  the  consolidated  getic  and  active.    The  insurgents  were  met  by 

debt.     The  provisional  understanding  arrived  iroops  wherever  they  appeared.    Intwowe*»J 

at  in  1876  secured  to  the  creditors  1  per  cent  order  was  restored,  and  the  proclamations 

interest  to  January  1, 1882,  and  after  that  date  martial  law  recalled. 
IJ  per  cent.     Comacho's  project  was  to  con-        The  Liberal-Conservative  opposition  tooki 

vert  the  loans  into  4  per  cent  bonds,  scaling  strong  stand  against  the  financial  policy  of  w 

down  the  capital  so  as  to  secure  the  creditors  Ministry,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  resume  ^®  ^ 

l*62i  or  1*65  per  cent  instead  of  1*25  per  cent  of  government  if   the  Constitutional  IJl^ 

interest  on  the  face  value  of  the  existing  bonds.  Ministers  failed  in  their  difficult  ta«k.    Oronfli 

He  negotiated  at  once  with  the  domestic  cred-  Cos-Gayons,  and  the  other  former  Finance *!»• 

itors,  and  came  to  terms  in  the  beginning  of  isters,  opposed  the  composition  of  the  credito^ 

February  on  a  smaller  reduction.     The  com-  on  the  ground  that  the  country  could  not  staia 

promise  secures  the  bondholders  If  per  cent  the  additional  burden.     They  hoped  that  tw 

per  annum  on  the  old  bonds  converted  into  4  popular  discontent  over  the  new  taxes  wor 

per  cent  new  bonds,  but  the  arrangement  does  impel  the  King  to  dismiss  the  Cabinet  andi 

not  go  into  effect  until  July   1,   1883.     The  call  his  Conservative  advisers.    TheMinist*^ 

French  and  Dutch  bondholders  agreed  to  the  who  had  yielded  somewhat  in  the  ni*!^ 

same  terms,  but  the  English  refused  to  accept  the  taxes,   insisted  on  carrying  the  t^^ 

the  commutation.    In  the  interval  they  receive  treaty  without  alteration.    The  Corte«  ^ 

li  per  cent.    The  foreign  creditors  were  treated  sembled  on  March  20th.    The  Conservatif^ 

with  on  the  same  basis.     This  arrangement  re-enforced  by  the  Catalonian  represenUtl^^ 

adds  48,000,000  pesetas  to  the  annual  burden  when  the  French  treaty  came  up  in  ^^^^'l.gi 

of  taxation.    The  augmentation  of  tlie  army  tried  to  have  it  made  terminable  on  ^^^J^\^ 

and  navy,  on  which  the  King  and  his  Govern-  notice ;  but  it  was  passed,  by  a  four-fifth> 

ment  were  determined,  increases  the  amount  jority,  in  the  Cortes,  and  went  into  '^/^^-^ 

of  extra  taxation  to  sixty  or  seventy  millions,  the  period  of  ten  years,  on  May  15th- 

Comacho  met  with  difiicolties  on  every  Mde  in  arrangement  for  the  conversion  of  theco^'  . 

attempting  to  carry  out  his    comprehensive  dated  debt  was  ratified.   TheGovernro^^^jj 

schemes  for  obtaining  the  necessary  increase  important  concessions  to  the  protecuoni 

in  the  revenue.  the  final  framing  of  the  general  Uiw     ' 
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;h  was  passed  shortly  before  the  close  of  railroad  or  steamboat — were  con  tinned  daring 

iession,  on  July  7th.    This  law  provides  the  year.    (For  their  inception,  see  *•*•  Annuu 

:he  gradual  reduction  of  all  dnties  to  15  Cyclop»dia^^  for  1881,  article  United  States.) 

cent  as  against  countries  allowing  equal  Early  in  January,  several  persons  were  arrested 

Qtages  in  their  commercial  treaties  with  and  subsequently  indicted  for  furnishing  fraud- 

X,  bat  allows  retaliatory  duties  to  be  im-  ulent  bonds  to  accompany  bids  for  mail  ser- 

1  when  another  country  raises  its  duties  vice,  or  for  becoming  surety  on  such  bonds, 

panish  products.    All  duties  between  15  without  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications. 

10  per  cent  will  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  In  February,  evidence  in  the  case  of  what  was 

excess  over  15  per  cent  of  duties  above  20  known  as  the  Dorsey  combination  was  laid  be* 

eat  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part  fore  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

remitted  immediately,  one  after  the  lapse  by  Mr.  George  Bliss,  acting  as  special  counsel 

i^e^  and  one  after  ten  years.    The  reduc-  for  the  Government.    The  alleged  combination 

are  made  discretionary  with  the  Govern-  consisted  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck, 

.  The  Ministry  were  deterred  by  the  pro-  and  John  R.  Miner,  who  had  originally  made 

»nists  from  acceding  to  the  demand  of  the  the  bids  and  obtained  the  contracts ;  Harvey 

sentatives  of  the  Antilles  to  have  the  priv-  M.  Y aile,  to  whom,  as  a  sub-contractor,  the 

I  secured  by  the  oppressive,  antiquated  routes  were  afterward  transferred;   Stephen 

ial  system  to  the  flag  and  products  of  the  W.  Dorsey,  who  was  accused  of  having  directed 

er-country  abolished.    The  postponement  the  course  of  the  contractors,  and  aided  them 

8  reform  stands  in  the  way  of  the  conclu-  with  his  influence  as  a  Senator ;  M.  0.  Rer- 

of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  dell,  S.  W.  Dorsey's  secretary,  who  was  said  to 

i,  which  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  in-  have  been  a  supervising  agent  and  manager  for 

aats  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.    The  ad-  the  combination   in  Washington ;  Thomas  J. 

ges  in  Cuba,  which  the  shipping  and  the  Brady,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

-growing  and  other  agricultural  interests  who  had  official  directioii  and  control  of  the 

ain  adhere  to,  deter  the  American  Con-  star-ronte  service ;  and  W.  H.  Turner,  who  was 

from  abating  the  sugar  duties.    The  ques-  a  clerk  in  the  contract  office,  with  control  of 

>f  the  wine  duty  in  England  prevents  the  the  territorial  routes  under  Brady.     Mr.  J.  L. 

ision  of  a  8atisfactx)ry  commercial  treaty  Sanderson,  a  contractor,  was  also  included  in 

Grreat  Britain.     Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  for  this  first  indictment.    The  combination  had 

3o-commercia]  reasons,  enforced  by  moral  originally  134  routes,  upon  which  the  oompen- 

mitary  arguments,  secured  a  reduction  of  sation  for  service  under  the  contracts  amounted 

Dn  the  light  wines  of  France,  for  fiscal  to  $148,169.    This  was  raised,  by  *^  increase 

IS  is  unable  to  place  wines  of  greater  and  expedition  ^' — ^that  is,  by  increasing  the 

>lic  strength  on  the  same  footing.    The  numberoftripstobemadeper  week,  shortening 

Bsions  which  Comacho  was  obliged  to  the  time  for  each  trip,  and  making  allowances 

in  the  trade  taxes,  the  octrois,  and  also  therefor — to  $622,808.    On  twenty-six  of  the 

0  patent  duties,  lessened  the  prospects  routes  the  increase  of  pay  had  been  from  $65,- 
icaping  the  annual  deficits  while  adding  216  to  $530,319.  Upward  of  eighty  witnesses 
y  to  the  expenditures.  The  reduction  of  were  examined  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  a 
riff  is  calculated  to  increase  the  revenue,  presentment  was  made  against  the  accused  per 
creasing  imports  and  diminishing  smug-  sons  on  the  20th  of  February.  Mr.  W.  W.  Ker, 
i  but  the  slower  the  reform,  the  less  the  of  Philadelphia,  was  engaged  by  the  Attorney- 
ary  is  benefited.   After  the  important  step  General  to  draft  the  indictment  and  otherwise 

in  the  French  treaty  the  Government  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case.    The  for- 

1  in  its  course,  allowing  the  treaties  with  mal  indictment  was  agreed  to  and  brought 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  into  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
en  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Greece,  Rus-  lumbia,  before  Judge  Wylie,  on  the  4th  of 
urkey,  and  Switzerland  to  expire,  and  March.  It  was  a  voluminous  document,  and 
commerce  to  come  under  the  provisions  set  forth  the  relations  of  the  several  parties  to 
)  general  tariff,  except  in  the  case  of  Ger-  the  mail  service,  and  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
,  and  one  or  two  other  countries,  where  management  of  the  routes,  and  alleged  fraud 
eaty  was  prolonged  until  December  16th.  in  securing  increase  of  compensation,  and  con- 
iifficulty  of  the  fiscal  situation  was  en-  spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  on  the 
Mi  by  bad  harvests  in  Andalusia  and  other  part  of  the  defendants.    On  the  9th  of  March, 

of  Spain.  While  commanding  the  con-  and  two  days  following,  most  of  the  indicted 
^  of  the  King  in  their  financial  policy,  persons  appeared  before  the  Court  and  gave 
has  able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  Con-  bail  for  their  appearance  at  the  trial.  The  case 
tives,  an  opposition  was  organized  which  came  up  for  the  arraignment  on  the  16th,  but 
tens  to  unseat  the  Ministers.  was  postponed  until  the  25th.  Motion  was 
AR-ROUTE  TRIAL.  The  proceedings  then  made  by  the  defense  to  quash  the  in- 
dued against  various  persons  charged  with  dictment,  and  after  some  argument  a  further 

in  the  conduct  of  the  mail  service  of  the  postponement  was  had.   On  the  29th  of  March 

^  States  on  the  "  Star  Routes  " — or  lines  Mr.  R.  T.  Merrick,  of  Washington,  consented, 

which  the  mail  can  not  be  carried  by  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  aa- 

TOL.  XXII. — id     A 
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sist  in  tb0  prosecntion  of  the  case  as  Govern-  admission  of  these  papers,  the  indictment  was 

ment  counsel.    Argument  was  begun  on  the  good.     On  the  22d,  the  motion  to  quash  ibe 

motion  to  quash  the  indictment  on  the  81st  indictment  as  to  Rerdell,  on  the  ground  that 

of  March,  the  Government  being  represented  he  had  been  indicted  under  his  initials  as  M. 

by  District  Attorney  Corkhill,  Mr.  Bliss,  Mr.  0.  Rerdell,  instead  of  his  fall  name  as  Moot- 

Ker,  and   Mr.  Merrick,  and  the  defense  by  fort  C.  Rerdell,  was  granted.     The  Court  h^d 

Messrs.  Ingersoll,  Totten,  Wilson,  Shellabarger,  that  all  authorities  were  agreed,  that  when  an 

Chandler,  and  others,  and  five  hours  were  al-  indictment  designated  a  man  by  initials  onlj, 

lowed  to  each  side.    The  chief  grounds  on  without  explanation,  it  was  defective.     If  it 

which   it   was   claimed  that   the   indictment  had  declared  that  the  name  was  nnknofrn,  or 

should   be  quashed   was  thatT  the  defendants  that  the  person  was  ordinarily  known  by  cer- 

had  not  been  bound  over  by  a  conmiission  to  tain  initials  or  abbreviations,  it  would  hare 

await  the  action  of  the  Graud  Jury,  and  that  been  sufficient.     Rerdell  was  rearrested  aod 

the  jury  had  found  the  indictments  without  brought  before  the  police  court  on  the  24tli. 

having  the  cases  properly  brought  before  them  On  the  preliminary  trial  there,  which  began 

by  order  of  the  Court.    The  motion  was  de-  on  the  26th,  ex- Attorney-General  McVeagh 

nied  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  the  Court  held  and    ex-Postmaster  «•  General    James  testified 

that  the  indictment  was  good  and  sufficient,  that  Rerdell  had  made  a  statement  or  cod- 

The  defendants   being  then    called  upon  to  fession  to  them,  in  which  he  said  that  be  had 

plead,  Mr.  Totten  stated  that  he  wished  to  file  been  the  manager  for  the  Star  Route  combina- 

a  plea  in  abatement  on  behalf  of  Brady  and  tion  in  behalf  of  S.  W.  Dorsey.    No  bids  had 

Turner,  on  the  ground  that  persons  other  than  been  made  in  Dorsey^s  name  because  he  wai 

the  District  Attorney  had  free  access  to  the  then  a  senator,  but  when  he  left  the  Senate  a 

Grand  Jury  when  the  indictment  was  under  division  of  the  routes  was  made.    Rerdell  said 

consideration,  and  the  jury  was  improperly  that  he  had  kept  a  set  of  books  which  showed 

influenced.    On  the  fallowing  day,  April  11th,  that  certain  payments  had  been  entered  under 

after  hearing  argument,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  the  names  of  Smith  and  Jones,  which  nama 

Eroceedings  of  the  Grand  Jury  room  could  not  represented  Brady   and  Turner.     Mr.  JamM 

e  inquired  into.    In  closing  his  decision,  Judge  said  that  Rerdell  had  told  him  that  Brady  re- 

Wylie  said :  ^^  The  plea  must  be  entered,  or,  if  ceived  either  SSi  or  40  per  cent  of  the  extra 

the  defendants  stand  mute,  the  trial  will  pro-  compensation  when  increase  or  expedition  was 

ceed  under  the'  terms  of  the  law.    The  only  granted,  and  that  one  half  the  fines  remitted 

objection,  that  some  of  the  parties  have  been  had  to  be  paid  to  him.    Rerdell  was  farther 

indicted  under  their  initials  instead  of  their  said  to  have  declared  that  when  the  coDgre»- 

full  Christian  names,  is  of  no  consequence  now,  sional  investigation  was  made,  and  a  call  for 

and  it  can  form  the  basis  of  a  nlea  in  abate-  the  books  was  anticipated,  a  complete  new  set 

ment  hereafter.    My  opinion  is  tnat  the  Grand  had  been  made  by  him  to  prevent  the  discoT- 

Jury  acted  improperly,  but  that  does  not  affect  ery  of  these  payments.    It  was  said  that  Dor- 

the  indictment;  and  I  therefore  decide  tliat  this  sey  regained  his,  influence  over  Rerdell,  and 

plea  in  abatement  is  not  allowable,  and  that  induced  him  to  retract  the  so-called  confession, 

the  Court  ought  not  to  receive  it."    Some  of  The  time  set  for  the  trial  was  May  4th,  hot 

the  defendants  refused  to  plead,  but  pleas  of  on  that  day  further  motions  to  quash  the  in- 

*•''  Not  guilty ''  were  entered  for  all  except  S.  W.  dictment  were  made  in  behalf  of  Brady  and 

Dorsey,  who  had  failed  to  appear.    His  recog-  Turner,  on  the  ground  that  they  held  offidal 

nizance  had  been  declared  forfeit,  and  a  war-  positions  and  acted  on  their  discretion,  and  that 

rant  issued  for  his  arrest.    On  the  19th  of  April  they  were  improperly  joined  with  the  others, 

he  appeared  in  court  and  pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  Judge  Wylie  held  that  a  conspiracy  was  a 

and  the  order  for  forfeiture  of  his  bail  was  set  single  crime,  and  that  all  engaged  in  it  were 

aside.  on  the  same  footing  without  regard  to  the 

A  motion  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  for  a  official  relations  of  some  of  them.    J.  W.  I>o^ 

bill  of  particulars  was  denied  on  the  20th  of  sey  was  not  in  court,  and  bis  counsel  was 

April.    Judge  Wylie  said  it  was  not  necessary  somewhat  warmly  accused  of  violating  a  pledge 

that  an  overt  act  should  plainly  appear  in  the  to  secure  his  presence  whenever  the  trial  was 

indictment,  if  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  to  take  place.    In  consequence  of  his  absence 

was  established.    It  was,  however,  necessary  to  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  the  16th,  whoi 

prove  that  one  or  more  of  the  accused  had  com-  he  appeared,  and  gave  bail.     At  that  tinie 

mitted  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy,  counsel  for  the  Government  announced  that 

He.  thought  the  indictment  was  faulty  in  not  they  had  concluded,  instead  of  having  RerdeH 

describing  the  alleged  forged  papers  with  suf-  reindicted  separately,  to  get  a  new  indictmeDt 

ficient  fullness,  but  the  question  was  whether  against  all  the  alleged  conspirators;  otherwise 

there  was  not  enough  other  evidence  set  forth  they  might  be  compelled  to  have  two  trials, 

to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law.     Re-  going  over  practically  the  same  ground.    On 

dundancy  in  an  indictment  was  not  a  fault,  and  account  of  this  determination  there  was  s 

if  there  was  enough  evidence  of  the  commis-  further  postponement  until  May  25th,  to  await 

sion  of  overt  acts  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury.    The  trial  of 

one  of  the  alleged  conspirators  without  the  Rerdell  in  the  police  court  was  also  suspended. 
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On  the  20th,  the  new  indictmeDt  was  pre-  District  of  Colombia  in  this  respect  gave  rise 

seated.    The  name  of  Sanderson  was  omitted,  to  elaborate  argnments  on  this  point,  and  the 

the  date  of  the  conspiracy  was  changed,  new  Court  finally  decided  that  the  Governmeot 

allegations  of  overt  acts  were  introduced,  and  should  have  three  challenges,  and  each  of  the 

other  supposed  defects  of  the  old  indictment  defendants  four.    In  the  process  of  obtaining 

were  remedied.    Efforts  were  made  on  the  a  jury  the  prosecution  had  exhausted  its  right 

part  of  the  defense  to  have  the  new  indictment  of  challenge  when  five  men  were  placed  in  the 

quashed  on  much  the  same  grounds  as  those  on  box,  while  the  defense  had  used  only  fourteen 

which  the  former  one  had  been  attacked,  but  of  its  twenty-eight  challenges  when  the  jury 

it  was  sustained,  and  the  trial  peremptorily  set  was  complete.    The  panel  was  exhausted,  and 

iown  for  June  1st.    In  rendering  his  decision,  four  talesmen  were  called  by  the  marshal ;  but 

Fudge  Wylie  said :  there  was  no  delay  in  obtaining  ajpry*    It  was 

This  was  the  third,  or  perhaps  the  fourth,  time  he  ^^^  ^P  ^  follows :  Foreman,  WiUiam  Dick- 

lad  been  called  upon  to  pass  ui>on  the  sufficiency  of  son,  real  estate  and  claim  agent ;  Matthew  Mc- 

lits  indictment,  or  the  other,  which  was  substantially  Nelly,  shoe-dealer:  John  B.  McCarthy,  printer; 

he  same.     The  mdictment  seemed  to  be  very  ex-  Edwin  J.  McLain,  lawyer;  William  K.  Brown, 

S;SS^«  ^  ^*^'^!^  ^^?  "^^'^  ?!  l^^  officers  ot  the  ^    ,^         E^^j^  D    poniphan,   shoe-maker 

roet-Offioe  Department.    Twenty-two  contracts  were  »^***-"^*  >    XT    1^  ^    x^vuipjiau,    onwc  juon^ct  , 

raedfled  in  it  as  forming  a  basis  for  action  against  the  Henry  A.  Olcott,  h very-stable  clerk ;   William 

lefendants.     It  chaii^ed  that  the  second  assistant  Ilolmead,   grocer  ;    Thomas  Martin,   barber ; 

Mstmaster-^reneral,  the  chief  clerk,  Turner,  and  the  George  W.  Cox,  dealer  in  gentlemen^s  furnish- 

wntractonrliad  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  j^g  g^ods ;  Hugh  T.  Murray,  clerk ;  Zachariah 

he  Government.    It  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  n^iu-i^^*  V«^v  -      n^  4.u^f2  n-^™ a  \i^ 

imravated  description.  The  date  alleged  waa  May  Tobrmer,  broker.  Of  these,  Brown  and  Mar- 
ry, 1879.  The  means— the  false  papere— were  af-  tm  were  colored.  In  asking  the  judge  to  warn 
eged;  the  object— to  obtain  money  illoj^ly  from  the  the  jury  against  talking  with  other  persons 
rreairary— was  set  forth.    The  present  law  rec^uired  about  the  case  or  reading  the  comments  of  the 

5*  ^P'!!^^  ^rpV®  aocompanied  by  the  commission  newspapers,  Mr.  Merrick,  in  behalf  of  the  Gov- 

if  overt  acts.     There  were  86  such  overt  acts  set  "^""i***'^  o,  ^».  ^^.wv  ,  ***  vv..€m»  v*  «  *«  yw 

brth  in  the  indictment.    After  a  critical  test,  only  ernment,  reinindea  the  Court  that  oertam  jour- 

Rie  or  two  had  been  found  insufficiently  defined.    He  nals  in  the  interest  of  the  accused  were  wont  to 

Kd  not  know  that  the  Government  would  ever  be  abuse  everybody  connected  with  the  prosecu- 

ijle  to  make  out  a  oonspiraov,  but  he  was  bound  by  tion,  and  had  even  attacked  the  judge  himself. 

t  a^nrJ^  t^l^^t^U^i  ?.;Wm^S  w^lVu*?^^!?!.^  ^^k'^^^  tried,"  Lid  Judge 

►wn  knowledge,  say  the  amounts  paid  were  not  ex-  Wylie,     1  will  direct  the  attention  ot  the  Grand 

acasivej  but  was  bound  to  accept  tiie  averment  con-  Jury  to  these  publications."     This  remark  led 

■ined  m  the  indictment  to  that  eflfect    As  far  aa  the  Colonel  Totten  to  rise  and  declare  that  when 

orged  papers  were  concerned,  in  hU  onmion  any  ^j^    newspaper  business  should  be  ventilated, 

^mper  calculated  to  impose  upon  and  mnuence  im-  -,     j  -     *^  *^       */«»  ».^«»o  «»*v«i«  ^/«  *«^uviiab^x<, 

noperly  the  postmaster-general  was  illegal.    The  de-  ^^^  defense  woul^  be  on  hand  and  pay  atten- 

iense  said  they  had  a  right  to  know  under  what  stot-  tion  to  the  papers  all  over  the  country  which 

rte  they  were  beuiff  proceeded  asrainst.    "  They  have  had  vilified  their  clients  and  manufactured  pub- 

^  i^^"K^^A  o^  Tji'®;  ^^  he  proceeded  to  ^c  opinion  against  them. 

«ad  section 5,440,  Bevised  Statutes.   "There are  sev-         tIw^  ^^^Si^^  ^p  ♦!.«  «««^  ^«  4.i.«  ^«-*  ^c  *i.^ 

ml  other  stktutki  that  would  apply.    Any  one  of  ^  ^^^  opening  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 

hem  would  answer."  Turner,  perhaps,  did  not  make  Government  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Bliss, 

«  conspicuous  a  figure  as  some  others  in  the  con-  who  began  his  address  on  the  2d  of  June  and 

piracy,  but  in  his  position  ho  was  a  necessity  to  the  completed  it  on  the  5th.    He  went  over  the 


'      1    ""^  iu\ ~™P^™«y-    ^^^  ^Jf*i  "^^  the  addi-  allegations  of  the  indictment  with  regard  to 

looal  one  that  no  overt  acts  were  alleged  acramst  him,  . .  ^^  .    "              \  *««ivviii«*iw  »t  t«,u  t^^^ai  u 

tad  been  made  the  basis  of  his  oounsePs  argument.  '"®  nineteen  routes,   and  made  explanations 

lat  he  mav  have  been  as  ffuilty  as  any  in  &e  oon-  tending  to   show  conspiracy  and  fraud,  and 

piracv,  an^  for  the  present  he  would  hold  that  Turn-  promised   to   substantiate  these  by  evidence. 

\^^}^\^?^y  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  ^he  opening  for  the  defense  was  made  by 

r.2^f  a1efir^4i«{orThS^^^^^  ^^JSi'y  J"dge  5erenfiah  Wilson,  one  of  the  three  law^ 

I  oonoemed.    "  God  knows,"  said  Judge  Wylie,  **  it  7^^^  directly  representing  Brady  and  Turner, 

ronld  be  a  horrible  state  of  society  if  a  criminal  could  and  Judge  McS  weeny,  of  Ohio,  who  was  of 

■cape  when  brought  before  a  court  by  denouncing  counsel  for  the  Dorseys.     This  occupied  the 

*•  '■^•"  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  though  on  the  latter  day  a 

Oa  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  set  for  the  trial,  beginning  was  made  in  the  taking  of  testi- 

bere  was  a  panel  of  twenty-six  petit  jurors  in  mony.     On  the  same  day  the  judge  took  occa- 

fctendance,  and  during  their  preliminary  ex-  sion  to  remark  upon  certain  references  which 

mination  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  bad  been  made  in  the  newspapers  to  the  jury, 

omber   of  peremptory  challenges  to  which  especially  as  to  the  manner  of  selecting  the 

Bch  side  was  entitled.    It  was  contended,  on  last  two  jurors  f^om  talesmen  called  by  the 

he  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  each  side  marshal.     After  speaking  of  the  facts,  Judge 

raa  entitled  to  three  challenges,  and  no  more ;  Wylie  said : 

rhile   coansel  for  the  defense   claimed  that  I  have  scon  so  much  ii\iustice  done  to  jurors  and  to 

be  Government  was  entitled  to  none  at  all,  litiffants,  and  to  wurtn  who  are  onira*rod  in  the  ndmin- 

rhOe  each  of  the  defendants  was  entitled  to  [»^^f'^^^^  of  justUHs  Umt  I  tWl  oaUod  up.m  in  x\m  oiu*e 

A^^..a:»«  u^4^,^^^w^  ♦»,«  n^^^-^i  Q*.  *.,*  ^  ueohiro  that  thcno  oJuinron,  In  inv  opinion,  aro  with- 

-  ,      ^^l^'^^^o*  ^®^^^®?  i^®  General  Statutes  ^ut  foundation.    TI)oso  t\vin>r  nirno,^  sro  Valcnliited 

f  the  Umted  States  and  those  relating  to  the  to  do  groat  harm.    There  U  a  law  which  subjuots  [>aiw 
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ties  to  prosecution  for  libel  in  consequence  of  articles  some  of  the  drivers  and  sab-contracton,  wbieh 

published,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  obstruct  the  admin-  ^^8  intended  to  show  the  fraudulent  charwto 

istration  of  justice,  and  I  do  think  it  will  be  the  duty  ^*  ^i  ^  ««4.u;^«o  „«^  A^K^a^;^^  /^f  A/tntMAt/M 

of  the  Dist^t  Attorney  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ^^  ^^  petitions  and  affidavits  of  contracton, 

Grand  Jury  to  some  of  these  newspapers,  and  see  if  the  Uoort  saia : 

we  canH  have  justice  administerea  fairly,  according        Now,  the  Government  in  this  case  has  nndeitika 

to  law,  without  having  jurors  disparaged  and  misrep-  a  mighty  task.    It  has  combined  some  MveDorei^ 

resented  on  mere  conjecture  or  fancy ;  and  I  tru^t  that  defendants  in  one  conspiracy,  uid  it  has  charad  m 

the  jurors  in  this  case  will  see  the  propriety  of  ^ard-  the  subjects  of  the  conspiracy  were  ninettenoiffereBt 

ing  their  own  conduct  while  the  cause  is  pendmg,  so  contracts  and  sub-contncts,  and  it  has  undemkento 

as  not  to  subject  themselves  to  good  grounds  of  suspi-  miake  out  its  case  against  all  these  defendiDts  onkr 

cion.  or  even  to  the  appearance  of  improper  conduct,  this  combination  of  contracts  and  sub^tnc^  nd 

I  will  only  lose  faith  in  the  jury  when  driven  to  by  under  charges  specially  setting  forth  the  oTeit  ictt 

something  more  than  newspaper  articles.    Gentlemen  done  by  the  conspirators  and  tnrough  the  m^iDacf 

of  the  jury,  your  position  is  one  of  much  delicacy,  the  Post-Offioe  Department  and  theTrea»iiiy DfJ**- 

Don't  allow  any  person  to  approach  you  or  to  suggest  ment,  and  it  is  a  scheme  of  the  mo^t  oompmiensn 

tlieir  own  views,  or  make  any  intimation  whatever,  character,  and  one  which  it  is  called  to  ttUblkiL 

whether  they  are  connected  with  the  trial  of  this  That  is  all.    But  the  Court,  in  looking  at  the  <^r  of 

cause  or  appear  to  be  unconnected  with  it.    You  don't  evidence  in  any  particular  case,  must  regard  tbeefh 

know  what  motives  may  influence  suggestions  from  dence  in  relation  to  the  comprenen6iveiiea(^thuiB* 

persons  outside.    Keep  your  own  oounMel,  follow  your  dictment  and  of  the  scheme  of  the  proeecutjon.  h 

own  judgment  and  conscience.    Keep  yourselves  un-  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  coD^inct.  Iftbt 

contaminated  by  the  world  outside.  conspiracy  be  established,  as  charged  in  this  indict' 

An  attempt  was  made,  on  the  9th,  to  introduce  ^^^^  ^^^n  it oomprehends  aU  these  nineteeowweij 

4.i>«  ^^A^^^r.  .»»«.^:»»Vv.^  o4-<.4-^,»^.»4-  ^-  t4«««  different  contracts  and  the  tervice  under  tbo«  ««• 

the  evident  regarding  the  Statement  or  "con-  ^^^^    From  the  relation  of  the  conspiracy  th«e«D. 

fession  "  of  Rerdell,  which  had  m  substance  been  tracts  become  blended.  They  are  put  into  the  co- 
given  in  the  police  court  by  ex- Attorney -Gen-  cem  as  constituting  one  capitjd.  The  law  in  repw 
^ral  McVeagh,  ex-Postmaster-General  James,  to  the  overt  act,  in  pursuance  of  the  oonniincy,  i^ 

and  Inspector  Woodward.    This  was  objected  JfJ?!  ^^L^iTitlintfi.  ii^irirSli  ^^liZ 

.  1  '^**.  i.  V  *  1  •*.  of  the  conspirators  is  enough  for  the  purpoeewiw 

to,  and  after  a  controversy  between  counsel  it  progecution.    The  conspiracy  must  be  maacoot.  A^ 

was  barred  out  as  incompetent  until  the  exist-  conspiracy  is  different  from  a  combination  is  tuN'^ 

enoe  of  a  conspiracy  should  be  shown  by  other  that  the  conspiracy  must  have  a  corrupt  c^^,^.^i 

evidence.     The  Court  said  that  conspiracy  was  combination  or  a  partnerehip  is  lawful.   If /jfj 

»  ^m\w^^  ^\^ir,u  »r^»r.;./^/i  «»r^«/x  ♦!.«*%  ^«/»  «>o*4^;^;  parties  had  entered  into  a  combination,  etcn  oce » 

a  crime  which  required  more  than  one  partici-  ^^^  .^  j^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sub-contoiot  s^  his  coDtn* 

pant.     The  rule  of  evidence  was,  that  no  one  bution  to  the  common  capital,  with  a  view  of  divigrj 

person's  confession  could  be  used  to  convict  the  profits,  that  would  have  been  perfertlj  1»«J^ 

another.    The  other  rule  was,  that,  before  bind-  There  would  be  nothing  wrong  in  that,  «thcr "Don^- 

ing  one  conspirator  by  the  statements  of  an-  SJ?^^,?^''^^®  i*"^'  7^* J.'l^i^  "ll'wL^ 

.?       .,  ^     i.  L  u  T    i-u*  be  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  ltva»DK»' 

other,  there  must  be  an  agency  shown.     In  this  g^iy,  therefore,  not  only  that  there  should  be  i  vfBtr 

matter  the  conspiracy  was  th^  offense.   In  mur-  bifcation,  but  that  there  should  be  an  evil  combinat^ 

der  it  is  the  death,  and  if  a  man  should  confess  —that  is,  a  conspiracy  with  an  evil  purpoae.  U j^wj 

to  having  murdered  another,  it  would  not  bind  requirwl dmt  the  indictment. in  diareing theeviiF| 

him     It\ust  be  first  shown  that  the  man  was  Te^iTaJ  Z^^^^tlZ^A^- 

dead,  or  that  there  was  a  reasonable  probabil-  ment  to  change  the  lawful  combination  into  an  Jf 

ity  of  his  death.     He  was  of  opinion  that  the  lawtUl  conspiracy,  and  that  is  done  when  the  u»fl»* 
evidence  was  no 
to  the  assertion 

jury  must  _ 

sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  conspir-  view  ^o'^oonspiracy  has  not  yet 

acy,  it  was,  he  believed,  wrong  in  principle,  are  going  along  m  that  direction,  but  with  ^^^ 

and  in  his  opinion  the  matter  is  entirely  within  «8s  for  the  Government,  or  ^i4»7hiat  faUoic  <« 

*\>^  i^A.^^^^4^  r^f  fK/*  n^.i-^-      JJff\>^rx  i^^'Lo.  oaf  Govemmcnt,  the  ftiture  alone  will  be  able  to  a»^ 

the  judgment  of  the  Court.     When  he  was  sat-  j,^^  ^^  ^^^  regarding  the  evidence  aa  i^ 

isfied  from  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  thjj,  route  as  tending  to  show  that  there  w*»dJJ: 

conspiracy,  he  would  allow  this  testimony  to  on  the  part  of  one  of  these  defendants  <^^^!^ 

be  introduced.     After  reading  several  authori-  member  of  the  conspiracy,  that  there  was  a  fttu^  ^ 

ties.  Judge  Wylie  concluded  by  saying  that  a  ^^V}^^  by  him  mhia  conduct  of  ^tron^^ 

'  iJi  •  t.  v,'        i£  xi  r  which  he  was  the  contractor,  and  m  conteniplft^*7L«- 

person  could  only  convict  himself  by  a  confes-  ^^e  future  progress  of  tins  ^use,  in  which V.^ 

sion,   and  could   not  even  do  that  until  the  emment  will  be  required  to  show  that  this  fr»»»*  ^ 

crime  was  first  made  out.  put  in  as  a  part  of  the  common  capital  stock  ^^ 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  it  was  evident,  from  concern,  I  shall  allow  the  evidence  to  go  in. 
the  efforts  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense  to  ex-        Objection  to  testimony  regarding  the  ^  ^ 

dude  testimony,  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  of  service  on  different  routes  was  subse^i*^^ 

confine  and  restrict  the  admission  of  evidence  strongly  urged.    It  was  contended  that  ^^ 

as  closely  as  possible.    Very  many  of  their  ob-  quiry  could  not  go  beyond  the  papers  a^^ 

jections  were  overruled,  and  exceptions  were  leged  fraudulent  petitions  on  which  the 

noted.    The  evidence  related  to  the  methods  assistant  postmaster-general  had  graoU   ^^ 

of  the  Contract  Bureau,  to  the  facts  concerning  orders.    The  judge,  in  overruling  the  obj^^ 

the  routes,  the  methods  of  service,  its  require-  said :  "A  conspiracy  may  be  made  out  by"  ^ 

ments,  etc.,  in  great  detail.    In  overruling  the  minute  circumstances.    If  they  are  nui^ 

objections  of  the  defense  to  the  evidence  of  enough  and  significant  eaough  they  may  a<^ 
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indictment  had  ohargedf  he  matter  referred  to  will  not  oconpy  the  attention 

;he  object  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Grand  Jury  more  than  a  couple  of  days." 

i  through  General  Brady,  by  Tlie  purpose  of  calling  together  the  Grand 

mey  not  earned.    The  peti-  Jury  was  to  lay  before  it  evidence  regarding 

)  genuine,  but  they  were  only  the  San  Antonio  &  Corpus  Ghristi  route  .in 

ns,  and  the  Government  could  Texas,  upon  which  J.  B.  Price  was  the  con- 

:e  by  other  evidence  in  accord-  tractor.    This  evidence  was  to  be  given  chiefly 

rovisions  of  the  indictment  by  John  A.  Walsh,  formerly  a  banker  in  Wash- 

m  the  testimony  of  mail-car-  ington,  and  was  expected  to  implicate  Senator 

m  the  routes.    In  ruling  out  Eellc^g,  of  Louisiana,  in  the  alleged  frauds, 

le  Inspection  Division  in  re-  The  Grand  Jury  received  the  instruction  of 

he  27tn  of  June,  Judge  Wylie  the  Oourt  on  thd  12th  of  July,  and  proceeded 

>  had  seen  in  this  case  a  great  to  listen  to  the  proffered  testimony.    Shortly 

om  men  of  the  highest  stand-  after  retiring  they  reappeared,  and  inquired  if 

y,  asking  for  increase  or  ex-  the  jury  had  discretionary  powers  as  to  allow- 

routes.    On  the  face  of  these  ing  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  Government 

lot  see  anything  calling  for  the  to  be  present    The  judge  replied  that  the  jury 

Brady  because  he  had  com-  could  not  exclude  him ;  he  had  a  right  to  be 

etitions.    Brady  was  not  ex-  present,  if  he  desired,  while  witnesses  were  un- 

the  routes,  but  must  act  on  der  examination,  but  not  when  the  members 

*  YoQ  have  not,"  he  said,  of  the  jury  consulted  among  themselves.  The 
o  him  any  facts  showing  that  foreman  asked  if  the  prosecuting  officer  had  a 
lition,  he  acted  from  improper  right  to  be  present  during  the  entire  time  of 
backed  by  these  petitions,  and  the  examination,  and  received  an  affirmative 
ions  of  men  of  high  standing  answer.  On  the  following  day  the  Grand  Jury 
the  country  and  its  develop-  reported  that  they  found  no  ground  for  any 
see  anything  in  the  evidence  new  indictment,  and  were  dismissed.  Mr. 
him  a  reasonably  strong  sua-  Walsh  thereupon  caused  to  be  published  the 
)r  motives,  I  wiU  not  hesitate  substance  of  his  tes^timony,  and  claimed  that 
*ther ;  but  no  evidence  of  this  the  Grand  Jury  had  been  improperly  influenced 
ered,  and  the  contracts  seem  to  ignore  the  charges  laid  before  them.  On 
f  the  petitions,  which  justify  the  17th  of  July,  Senator  Kellogg  published 
low  the  time  of  the  Court  to  the  following  explanation : 

an  investigation  of  fines  and  With  referenoe  to  the  interviews  publighod  in  two 

lall  exclude  this  evidence  at  New  York  journals  this  morning,  in  which  John  A. 

ward    he    declared  that  the  Walsh  attempts  to  connect  me  with  the  Star  Boute 

imr>AA/»liA/1  Rco/lir  in  thix  in  casos.  I  hsve  Only  this  to  say :  The  Grand  Jury  of  the 

impeached  Brady  m  the  m-  jy^^x^^^  ^^  Columbia,  competed  of  twenty-thi^  of  the 

speeches,  but  not  by  evidence  best  dtiiens  of  Washington  (the  m^ority  of  whom 

ly  to  Mr.  Merriok^s  suggestion  are  opposed  to  mc  politically),  last  week  carefully  and 

•om  postmasters  and  others,  thorouijhly  examined  the  checks,  etc.,  in  Walsh's 

•  If  a  postmaster  complains  or  posse^won,  and  heard  all  he  had  to  say  which  tended 
^— ♦i.^..*.  «ft.^«  ««  S.A^^  u-«  "*  *^y  way  to  connect  me  with  the  Star  Boute  cases, 
•partment  after  an  order  has  i  understimd  that  every  member  of  that  jury  exoner- 

second  assistant  to  trust  Inm  ated  me  from  any  complicity  with  these  oases.    The 

titions  and  recommendations  statements  of  Walsh  are  composed  of  truth  and  false- 

td,  and  break  up  the  arrange-  ^<><>d,  which  are  so  skillftiUy  woven  together  as  to 

ount  ?  "  create  an  impression  unfavorable  to  me.    It  is  true 

.  ,      , .       .    ,                i.j.     *.•  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  some  business  rela- 

iich  attracted  some  attention  tions  with  Walsh  in  his  capacity  of  banker.    I  am 

July.     The  Grand  Jury  had  sure  that  if  the  testimony  of  Walsh  before  the  Grand 

dismissed  until  October,  but  Jury  were  given  to  the  public  as  it  was  given  to  the 

Y  an  order  was  signed  direct-  ^^^^  ^^7^  .*^e  P^^^*?  co^^d  '^?*  /®^^^  reaching  the 

■.^  ^«  ♦u-a.  f^ii^«,;««  \frv»;i„«  ^^'^^  conclusion  that  the  Grand  Jury  reached.    The 

le  on  the  followmg  Monday,  purpose  of  Walsh,  evidently,  in  m^akini?  a  public 

iken  m  consequence  ot  the  f  ol-  statement,  is  to  place  himself  in  a  better  fight  before 

'rom  District  Attorney  Cork-  the  public  than  that  in  which  the  Grand  Jury  left  him 

exigencies  which  have  arisen,  when  they  came  into  oourt  and  said  by  their  action 

that  an  order  be  issued  di-  l^^^^i'!?^*?*'^^^"^  7^  "**f.  ""^^^^  f  ♦^J!!L .TuS 

_.                       .             1  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  relieves  me  of  the  necessity 

jurors  to  convene  at  as  early  of  replying  to  Walsh's  statements  in  detail.    If! 

as  possible.     This  request  is  decmea  it  necessary,  I  could  readily  and  satisfactorily 

!   information  received  from  explain  how  Walsh  came  ^to  possession  of  the  checks 

irrick,  and  Ker,  representhig  referred  to  by  him.    I  am  confident,  however,  that 

as  special  counsel  that  ma^  it^??^^'°  *™  satisfied  that  the  Gra^  f^^^y,.^*""^ 

00  oi#«vi€M  vvuuovH  biiai;  ujow-  ^y^^^  ^YiQ  Dossession  of  thcsc  checks  by  Walsh  did  nr»t 

ly  come  to  their  knowledge  result  from  any  illegitimate  or  dishonorable  busmess 

e  organization  of  the  Grand  transaction  on  mv  part.    The  whole  matter  hi^ving 

day,  in  order  to  prevent  cer-  been  settled  by  tne  legally  constituted  authorities,  I 

,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  in-  f^  ?^^  propose  now  to  dwcuw  it  in  the  newspapers. 

L  K»..^^  «„*.  iv-  *k^   c*  *  4.^  "•»  however,  when  the  Grand  Jury  again  meet,  they 

ig  barred  out  by  the  Statute  aesh^  to  institute  an  inquirv  as  to  whTther  Walsh  hii 

1  am  led  to  believe  that  the  been  guilty  of  perjury  in  stating  that  he  divided  the 
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proceeds  of  the  postal  draft  referred  to  bv  him  between  lar,  and  the  law  allowg  of  their  beiiE^  pmed. 
mvself  and  Mr.  Brady,  or  in  making  other  statements  ^^^  ^g  reirards  the  declarations  or  a.<3misaoii 
affectmff  me,  1  shall  hold  myselt  ready  to  go  before  m  ,» '  „^„™i  «v».i-;^o  «#  »rv».«»  *v.^-m  trc  y^ 
them  for  examination.                     W.  P,  K^lloog.        ^\^^«  8®^«™  parties,  of  course  the:y  are  not 

evideDce  against  the  other  parties  uxt-lesstiiej 

About  the  snme  time  an  agreement  was  made  have  been  done  in  the  furtherance  tyi  the  oi- 

between  representatives  of  the  Government  jects  of  the  conspiracy.     But  the     evidence 

and  what  was  known  as  the  Salisbury  and  now  offered  for  the  Government  wft^B  not  for 

Parker  combination  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  purpose  of  showing  criminal  intent  on  tlie 

the  questions  involved  in  charges  against  those  part  of  the  other  defendants.    If  tbe  admis- 

contractors.    The  Board  of  Arbitration  was  to  sions  of  one  party  could  be  received  agaiiut 

consist  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster-gen-  himself,  the  admissions  of  all  could    Mem 

eral,  Mr.  Elmer,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  be  received.     Greenleafs  rule,  Judge  Wjlie 

prosecution  in  the  Star  Route  cases,  or  a  per-  said,  was  that  the  evidence  against  indiridDiis 

son  named  by  him,  and  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  of  could  be  received  even  though  it  wafi  a  joint 

counsel  for  the  defense,  or  a  person  named  by  suit.    While  all  of  the  text-books  were  rerr 

him.  emphatic  in  excluding  the  declaration  of  one 

The  next  question  of  importance  to  come  up  defendant  so  far  as  it  applied  to  others,  ther 
in  the  trial  of  Brady  and  others  was  that  of  were  all  careful  to  make  the  reservation  thai 
admitting  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh,  it  could  be  received  against  himself  alone.  ^ 
who  was  called  as  a  witness  on  the  18th  of  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  oSeni 
July.    Counsel  for  the  Government  stated  that  was  admissible.    But  as  to  the  offer,  it  went 
it  was  intended  to  prove  by  him  **  that  at  about  to  show  only  that  Brady  was  in  the  hflbit  of 
the  same  time  when  the  routes  mentioned  in  extorting  and  receiving  money  from  panifii 
this  indictment  were  increased  and  expedited,  Now  it  seemed  by  no  means  a  strained  con- 
Brady  had  ordered  increase  and  expedition  on  struction,  that  if  the  facts  set  out  in  the  ofer 
other  routes,  including  the  one  held  by  Mr.  were  testified  to  and  believed,  it  would  shot 
Walsh;  that  Brady  said  to  Walsh  that  when  that  there  was  a  corrupt  administration  of  the 
contractors  got  such  expedition  they  paid  him  affairs  of  the  department.    It  would,  howem, 
20  per  cent  for  the  order ;  that  he  said  to  ex-  depend  greatly  upon  the  amount  of  credit  the 
act  such  a  percentage  was  his  invariable  prac-  jury  would  be  willing  to  attach  to  this  eri- 
tice  in  such  cases;  that  he  said  this  was  well  dence,  but  upon  its  face  the  Court  regardf^i^ 
known  among  contractors ;  that,  having  ordered  as  pertinent  to  the  case,  and  would  admit  it 
expedition  on  Walsh's  route,  Brady  claimed        After  Walsh's  testimony  was  completed,^ 
that  Walsh  owed  him  20  per  cent ;  that  he  said  offer  was  again  made  to  prove  the  confetfjoi 
to  Walsh  that  Walsh  must  have  understood  of  Rerdell  through  certain  witnesses,  incladis; 
this,  and  that  if  he  did  not  understand  it  he  ex- Attorney-General  McVeagh  and  eiPoJt* 
must  be  a  fool;  that  he  said  he  (Brady)  did  master-General  James.    On  the  question  of  the 
not  expedite  routes  for  fun;  that  Walsh  must  competency  of   this    evidence,  Judge  Wyliei 
pay  as  others  paid;  that  Brady  made  a  calcn-  made  a  ruling  on  the  24th  of  July,  concla<lliif  | 
latiou,  and  said  that  there  was  due  him  from  as  follows: 

Walsh  more  than  $30,000,  and  that  betook  up       ,.  .  *_    *v.  *         .*_  •  j-  •  i   j«,iMinnti 

«.  _   .1      .  . ,     .V.  •  4.      v     v  J        It  laverv  true  that  no  extra-iudicial  idmwsi™* 

from  the  table  the  promissory  notes  he  had  sufficient  to  establish  what  is  aSed  the  wfy***'^ 

given  Walsh  for  his  loans  and  put  them  in  his  and  tliat  rule  applies  as  well  to  a  caseof  oootpin^' 

pocket,  saying  that  these   had   been  a  mere  to  any  other  criminal  prosecution.    A  man  can  not" 

form,  and  that  Brady  had  also  told  Walsh  that  convicted  of  murder  on  his  admwsion.   It  m«t » 

*Uix  rvAf;f;^r>a  «/»*«  "^r^iw  n  «»«4-f»-  ^^  «r^«.n   ♦^  provod  that  there  was  a  dead  body,  that »  row ■■ 

the  petitions  were  only  a  matter  of  form,  to  ^iUed,  and  then  hU  admission  wUl  be  taken  as  tat 

serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  orders  made  by  him."  strong  evidence  aeainst  him.    In  regard  to  consi* 

The  admission  of  this  evidence  was  strenu-  acy,  tne  corpus  dmcti  is  the  combination  of  t))'r^ 

ously  resisted,  but  Judge  Wylie  decided  to  ad-  ties,  not  the  criminal  combination  of  thcp«rti««^ 

mit  it.    In  rendering  his  decision  on  the  20th  ^°™,  ^  *^«  case  of  conspiracy  jhem  m  the  (^^ 

^<?  T.,i«.   v.«  u^  •♦u  Au       «.  4  4.  i.\.  *,  lx,  murder,  because  findinfir  a  man  dead  does  no* /"L 

of  July,  he  began  with  the  statement  that  the  ^^  anybody  has  comifitted  a  crime.   biconspir^Ti 

question  of  the  admission  of  this  evidence  was  combination  takes  the  place  of  death  in  theo^J 

one  of  great  difficulty  and  of  importance  to  murder.    The  combination  is  the  a)fyi«<^/»^L 

the  case.     He  acknowledged  that  at  the  open-  confeAsions  of  the  parties  may  show  the  cnmiiyi^ 

ing  of  the  case  he  had  believed  that  the  decla-  r'i^^uf^ronr^milS'U'I;^*^"^''"^: 

ration  of  one  of  the  defendants  could  not  be  re-  death  into  a  murder.    It  is  not  murder  b€<*"5J^ 

ceived  until  it  had  been  shown  that  the  decla-  mim  is  dead.    So  in  conspiracy :  the  «>nibiD«%^ 

ration  had  been  made  in 'the  furtherance  of  the  i^ot  conspiracy  until  the  thiud  upon  the  \^  %^ 

conspiracy.    But  in  this  offense  the  authorities  ???i,^«^»  ^}%  S^'l^r  ""^  ^*'  ^'^"'Hlf ^^mbiiMtfi* 

oil  icTv  A^x^-^  ♦!»«  «r.i«  ♦!,«*  u  w»:«v>*  K«  ^^^„^A  l»shed.    And  1  think,  haviiur  shown  the  con^^^T^ 

all  lay  down  the  rule  that  it  might  be  proved  |,etween  the  parties  with  a  view  to  obtaining  ij^^^ 

by  evidence  of  distinct,  separate  acts  done  by  from  the  Government  under  th^se  contrtCtS'^ 

the  different  conspirators,  and  the  law  allows  the  eorput  ddicti  in  this  case.    The  c"™"**!,  vS 

all  of  their  acts,  even  declarations,  to  be  proved  '^  another  thing.    That  may  be  established  ^^ 

if  they  are  connected  with  the  case.    If  they  "^Jf,^{  ^?*r,?I!;l,S^rA?^ 

^^  A.  A !>•  *L         A»      _^       *  •     XL   •  rations.     It  is  unquestionably  the  law,  '^nai*' ^«. 

go  toward  making  up  the  entire  jJroof  m  their  you  may  bring  ft^m  books,  that  in  a  trial  for  ^ 

collective  form,  their  admission  is  not  irregu-  acy  the  charge  may  be  made  out  by  proringtac 
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jpiraton  at  this  point  and  at  this  this  combination  between  these  parties  may  hav«  been 

of  the  oon^piratora  at  another  place  an  innocent  combination  with  ajawful  purpose.    Men 

have 

;  in 

.     -ith 

'he  law  is  too  well  settled  in  regard  the  Government  of  the  United  IStates.    It  is  a  com- 

a  man*  8  act  at  one  time,  alone,  dis-  mon  trade.    So,  although  all  this  combination,  all 

another  man^s  act  at  another  time  this  arrangement,  may  be  innocent  enough,  yet  it 

all  others,  and  a  third  one's  acts  at  may  be  suddenly  converted  by  the  acknowledgments 

distinct  from  all  others,  may  be  of  the  parties  into  a  crime,  because  of  tlie  criminal 

for  the  p)urpose  of  weaving  tofi^ether  purpose  with  which  it  is  accompanied  and  the  fniud- 

»f  conspiracv,  then  why  snomd  not  ulent  means  with  which  it  was  carried  into  effect, 

tions  of  these  parties  I    I  recognize  .,           -      .,                   ..                 ,       , 

blished  point  that  no  act  of  a  con-  The  eviaence  for  the  prosecution  was  closed 

en  in  evidence  to  charge  his  co-con-  on  the  28th  of  July.     Among  the  witnesses 

lut  act  was  an  act  done  in  further-  ^.h^  had  been    summoned   was   ex  -  Senator 

r^fca'^^fS^dto  Speacer,   of  AIaba.na.    Mr.   Spencer  was  at 

9  acts  con  bind  nobodv  but  himself,  one  time  m  Washington  during  the  tnal,  but 

oint  partnership  in  civil  matters  or  when  called  did  not  appear.     It  proved  that 

ition  m  offenses,  there  is  a  common  }ie  had  gone  to  the  West,  and,  although  lie 

m  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  com-  ^^^  j^  ^^^  employment  of  the  Government 

'  arc  each  partners  of  the  other  in  „„  „    «««,«»;«^:^««»   ^p    T>««4fi«    .»n.,yx»;io     i^i^ 

that  the  S^  and  declarations  in  ««  »   commissioner   of   Pacific    railroads^  his 

common  object  will  bind  not  only  attendance  was  not  secured,  and  nis  wnere- 

id  their  fellows.  ^  But  when  a  com-  abouts  were  said  to  be  unknown.     The  evi- 

he  corptu  delicti^  has  been  shown,  dence  for  the  defense  was  begun  on  the  Slst 

^K'?b5jr^*^I«f.^'«^£^!St"  of  July.     The  first  witnesses  were  senators 

ished  by  tne  several  acts  of  tno  par-  j      /i              i      t    j   •  •     j   •          ^'i.* 

ation,  each  one,  to  be  sure,  bound  a»d  others,   who  bad  joined  m  petitions,  or 

sclarotlons  or  acts.    It  is  somewhat  made  recommendations  of  an  increase  or  ex- 

t  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  con-  pedition  of  service.     An  effort  was  also  made 

ridenoe  to  its  legitimate  purpose.  ^  gjjow  the  policy  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 

of  the  conspiracy  has  closed  and  ^^^4.  •     «««;«x„:^:J»«.  «  i:k«-«i  «,«n   0^...^;^   ♦a 

scattered,  tfe  membera  hove  no  ^^^nt  in  maintaining  a  hberal  mail  service,  to 

►ther,  so  that  their  acts  bind  nobody  as^wt  m  the  development  of  newly-settled  dis- 

verally.    But  I  do  not  know  any  tricts,  but  the  evidence  for  this  purpose,  in- 

is  ever  been  brought  to  my  atten-  eluding  that  of  ex- Postmaster- General  D.  M. 

^^Kw'^'K^n^TJtl^if^tl^a^  ^e/i  was  excluded.    In  ruling  out  this  testi- 

3t  able  to  bind  himself  by  his  own  "^       t  j       xkt  \'         -j     uti*    r\     _*.   •     ~^a 

3 man  in  the  combination  can  bind  ^ony  Judge  Wylie  said:  '* This  Court  is  not 

le  others  con ;  and  if  they  ull  con-  going  to  sit,  and  is  not  now  sitting,  to  decide 

lon  is  then  proved  to  be  a  oonspir-  a  nice   question  of  policy.     We  are  engaged 

Qseinconteraphitlonoflaw.  Now,  ^   trying  a   crime  against  the  Government 

rbSn~S'r^«S;ri."Tn  and   laws  of  the  Umted  state,.    The  Court 

t  can  not  be  denied  that  the  evi-  knows  no  policy  for  the  Government  except 

»re  the  Court  is  sufficient  to  show  such  as  is  set  out  in  the  law,  and  no  offender 

contractors  had  intimate  mutual  re-  against  the  Jaw  can  screen  himself  by  produo- 

^""S^nSlttiie^^  i«g  postmaater-generals  or  senators  or  rep- 

[^  of  it,  tending  to  show,  and  resentatives  who  urged  a  certain  policy  upon 

►  show,  that  ther«  was  a  great  abuse  bim.     He  had  the  right  under  the  law  to  ex- 

ower  on  the  part  of  the  second  as-  pedite.      He  had  the  right  under  the  law  to 

-general  m  rejjard  to  these  orders  increase  the  service.     The  policy  of  the  Gov- 

fi1n'KL^«?«.'^l^«''vl^i5'}n^^^^^  emment  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws,  and  to  be 

IS  in  business :  money  paid  to  enor-  j  -i      .^    1               *.    ^.l        •          'ru    o 

liout  really  any  adequate  returns  to  measured  by  its  law  ;  not  otherwise.     1  he  5u- 

money  paid  by  the  second  assist-  preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 

neral '  to  these  parties ;   contracts  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  you  can 

arvice  at  one  day  in  the  week  and  ^ot  look  to  the  debates  in  Congress.   They  say 

L^^lXlnc^i^^^J  tTtvfn^rj;  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  expressed 

i  seven  times  service  doubled  by  lu  its  laws,  and  the  laws  are  not  to  be  mter- 

expcdition  of  the  whole,  so  that  a  preted  even  by  the  debates  that  took  place  on 

•  $2,300,  or  something  like  that,  their  passage.     It  was  said  that  this  policy  was 

«,f  ?^r;/tLfnT^At  M  il^^hi2:  the  pollcT  adopted  by  the  second  assistant 

are  tum-zs  that  are  not  to  be  wins-  .'^.•'           'i         i           _x«        j*             a 

They  are  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  postmaster-general  under  certain  advice,  and 

9f  one's  mouth.    Here  are  tacts,  in  that  it  was  a  right  policy.     Well,  suppose  it 

to  establish  what  is  called  the  cor-  was  right :  suppose  he  had  the  power  to  adopt 

hat  is  needed  to  make,  in  my  judg-  ^jjjg  policy,  and  the  policy  was  correct  in  prin- 

STr^"o?Z^i«-5ge^To'f  cjplo :  what  does  th^kt  te^d  to  do  in  this  case? 

-the  cose  of  death,  the  death  itself  What  influence  has  that  upon  this  case?    Why, 

nnocent,  produced  by  nobody  from  Lord    Bacon   defended    himself    against    the 

Q  in  the  world,  but  it  mav  become  charge  of  bribery  by  saying  that  his  decisions 

le  highest  degree  crM^l,  by  a  c^^^  ^       ^-^^^      jj^  ^l^  y^^^^^^  ^^^  deciding  cor- 

.fession   becomes  united  with  the  ^i      ?  ^  i.                         1             •  i.  j     i^  w-:v. 

before  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  rectly,  but  he  was  properly  convicted  of  bno- 

it  into  a  murder ;  and  so  here,  all  ery,  and  stripped  of  his  gown  and  reduced  to 
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disgrace.  Well,  suppose  that  this  policy  was 
right.  Admit  that  it  was  right.  We  are  not 
trying  a  question  of  pohcy.  We  are  trying  a 
question  of  crime.  And  suppose  that  the  of- 
fense charged  in  this  indictment  is  neverthe- 
less made  out,  what  becomes  of  your  policy  ? 
The  policy  passes  for  nothing,  no  more  than 
the  correctness  of  Bacon's  decisions  could  be  a 
shield  against  the  charge  of  bribery.  It  is  not 
the  policy  we  are  inquiring  about;  it  is  the 
charge  of  corrupt  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  those  routes,  or  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  and  increasing  the  ser- 


vice. 


)» 


The  only  one  of  tlie  accused  placed  upon  the 
witness-stand  was  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  contracts  was  first  acquired  in 
August,  1878,  and  the  testimony  for  the  de- 
fense closed  on  the  7th  of  August.  One  day 
was  occupied  with  rebutting  testimony,  at  the 
close  of  which  Mr.  BK>s  presented  an  affidavit 
with  reference  to  the  witness  Spencer,  cover- 
ing a  statement  of  the  efforts  to  secure  his  at- 
tendance, and  the  facts  which  it  was  expected 
to  prove  by  him.  In  this  it  was  saia  that 
Spencer  could  testify  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  present  in  the  room  of  the  defendant,  S. 
W.  Dorsey,  when  the  latter  took  from  his 
pocket  and  placed  in  an  envelope  six  bills  of 
$1,000  each,  and  laid  the  envelope  with  ,the 
bills  in  it  on  the  table,  telling  him  he  expected 
the  defendant,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  to  call  in  a 
short  time,  and  he  wished  to  show  him 
(Spencer)  what  sort  of  a  man  Brady  was,  and 
how  he  (Dorsey)  did  business ;  that  in  a  short 
time  Brady  called,  and  that,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  casual  conversation,  Dorsey  told  him 
that  some  one  had  left  an  envelope  for  him, 
and  that  Brady  took  the  aforesaid  envelope, 
put  it  in  his  pocket  without  opening  it,  and 
soon  afterward  left,  carrying  it  with  him ;  that 

Srior  to  that  time,  and  when  speaking  of 
Irady's  calling,  the  said  Dorsey  had  stated 
that  Brady  was  a  thief,  and  had  further  said 
that  he  (Dorsey)  was  interested  in  mail  con- 
tracts ;  and  it  was  further  stated,  on  informa- 
tion and  belief,  that  Spencer  could  testify  that, 
at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  conversation, 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey  came  to  the  room  of  said 
Spencer,  in  the  Everett  House  of  New  York, 
in  great  trouble  and  despondency,  and  stated 
to  him  (Spencer)  that  his  clerk  had  '*gone 
back  on  him,"  and  had  "given  away"  the 
whole  story,  and  had  betrayed  the  whole  busi- 
ness, with  more  to  that  effect ;  and  that  some 
days  later  the  said  Dorsey  stated  to  said  Spencer 
that  the  matter  had  all  been  fixed  up ;  that  Mr. 
James  W.  Bosler  had  sat  up  with  the  said  clerk 
all  ni^ht,  and  had  finally  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  make  an  affidavit  denying  his  ori- 
ginal statement. 

A  counter  affidavit  was  filed  by  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  denying  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Bliss's 
statement.  A  sworn  denial  was  also  made  by 
General  Brady,  and  filed  by  the  defense.  The 
isumming  up  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 


was  begun  on  the  9tb  of  August,  by  Mr.  Ker, 
who  occupied  three  days  in  addressing  the 
jury  and   bringing  together  the  facts,  as  be 
claimed  they  had  been  proved  by  the  evidence 
produced.    The  first  address  for  the  defcDdanti 
was  made  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Carpenter,  who  began 
on  the  14th  and  concluded  on  the  15th,  snd 
was  followed  immediately  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Mer- 
rick for  the  Government.     Mr.  Merrick  ad- 
mitted that  the  case  had  not  been  proved  is 
to  Turner,  but  claimed  that  all  the  other  in- 
dicted persons^  save  Peck,  who  was  dead,  had 
been  proved  guilty  of  the  crime  charged.    Bd 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Chandler  for  the  aocosed. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  a  colloquy  oc- 
curred between  counsel  and  the  Court  as  to 
the  necessity  of  convicting  all  or  none  of  the 
defendants.  Judge  Wylie  stated,  without  mak- 
ing any  formal  ruling,  that  ^'  so  long  as  there 
are  two  to  be  convicted,  the  GovemmeDt  may 
fail  as  to  all  tlie  others.   If  the  jury  are  satisfied 
that  two  are  conspirators,  a  conviction  is  prop- 
er, though  the  charge  in  the  indictment  wai 
against  them  and  many  others."     The  address 
of  Mr.  Chandler  was  completed  on  the  17th  of 
August,  and  the  argument  for  the  prosecotioo 
was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  continued  for 
the  greater  part  of  two  days.     On  the  21^ 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Totten  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  defense,  and  were  followed  the 
next  day  by  Mr.  McSweeny  on  the  same  side. 
He  occupied  two  days,  when  Mr.  Merrick  a^o 
took  up  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  prosecotion, 
and  summed  up  the  evidence  in  an  address, 
which  covered  three  days  of  the  nesdow  of 
the  court.     He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Henkle  for  the  defense.    The  latter, 
who  was  counsel  specially  for  Mr.  Vaile,  oe- 
cupied  nearly  three  days,  and  concluded  on 
the  4th  of  September.     On  the  last  of  the^e 
days  he  was  somewhat  sternly  checked  bj 
the  Court  for  persistently  attempting  to  com- 
ment upon  what  ex-Postmaster-General  Kej 
might  have  testified  to.     Mr.  Henkle  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  occupied  part  of 
two  days.    The  closing  address  for  the  Gov- 
ernment was  made  by  Attorney-General  Brew- 
ster, who  began  on  the  6th  and  concluded  on 
the  7th  of  September.    At  the  close  of  the 
session  on  the  latter  day,  Judge  Wylie,  after 
arranging  for  the  presentation  of  the  prajers 
of  counsel  as  to  the  points  of  the  charge  to  the 
jury,  made  the  following  statement : 

Several  of  the  members  of  tbe  jury  have  come  to 
me  with  the  information  that  they  have  been  ap- 
proached with  propositions  most  manifestly  of  a  «*- 
rupt  kind.    The  nrst  intimation  I  had  of  this  kiod 

was  several  weeks  ago.    Several  more ^I  csn  not 

call  them  intimations,  they  are  square  and  direct  in- 
formations given  to  me  privately  for  tbe  purpose  of 
&«iking  me  what  they  (me  iurors)  should  do.  My 
advice  was  to  say  nothing  aboitt  it.  The  Court  dia 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  arguments  of 
the  case  by  any  sucn  side  ouestion  as  this.  But  I  ad- 
vised them  to  DO  careful.  This  thing  has  grown,  lod 
within  the  last  twentr-four  hours  it  seems  that  tbeee 
wolves,  which  have  been  around  this  jury,  have  be> 
oome  fiercer,  more  determinod.    I  felt  so  much  indi^ 
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Ini  I  WIS  almost  reftdj  to  adviae  the  jairmcn  tracts,  but  it  was  a  oonspiraoy  in  regard  to  those  aev* 

;  the  men  on  the  spot.     That  is  tlie  way  I  felt  cral  contracts.    The  parties  remain  several  owners 

^  but  I  ^ve  no  opinion.    But  villainy  of  this  in  their  own  contracts,  but  bound  together  by  the  tie 

.■oondreham  of  this  d^ree,  deserves  no  mercy,  of  the  oonspiruoy,  and  it  was  in  that  view  that  the 

t  say  in  what  interest  these  suggestions  have  Court  held  tnat  an  overt  act,  done  under  one  of  those 

ade--I  do  not  want  to  convey  any  information  contracts,  was  an  overt  act  as  to  them  all,  because 

subject— but  I  want  to  advise  this  jury  to  re-  they  were  all  a  common  subject  of  conspiracy.  ...    It 

h  scorn  and  indignation  any  base  attempt  of  is  m  your  power  to  acquit  every  man  of  these  de- 

iracter  on  their  virtue  and  integrity.    The  in-  fendants,  except  two,  ana  find  them  guilty.    It  lUr- 

f  the  last  intensity,  and  I  do  hope  that  when  thcr  follows  tnat  if  you  should  acquit  one  of  these 

through  this  trial  iairly  you  may  have  infer-  conspirators,  and  the  overt  act  was  his,  and  there 

enou^  to  enable  the  Court  to  lay  its  hands  on  were  no  other  overt  acts  in  the  case,  you  can  not 

this  kind — on  these  men  who  have  approached  convict  any  of  them.    The  defense  claims  that  the 

:his  way.    I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  conspiracy  must  be  made  out  as  to  all  these  con- 

with  another  view— to  give  a  warning  to  men  tracts,  and  that  unless  the  conspiracy  is  established 

dnd  of  what  they  are  aoout,  and  that  the  offl-  \mdhr  each  of  the  contracts  there  must  be  an  acquittal 

the  law  will  do  their  duty.    If  it  is  possible  to  of  all  of  the  defendants.  That  is  not  so.  If  you  snoiUd 

Hit  these  scoundrek,  it  shall  be  done.     Give  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  lietween  the 

3  quarter.    Spurn  them  with  the  end  of  your  defendants,  though  relating  to  but  one  ot  the  contracts, 

^o  baser  vermin  infest  the  earth  than  men  en-  that  will  sustain  the  indictment.    These  matters  are 

a  this  kind  of  business,  and  the  insult  to  you  is  the  means  and  ins^uments  of  making  out  tlie  ohar^ 

iv  suppose  that  you  are  just  as  base,  just  as  of  conspiracy,  and  if  there  is  enough  left  in  the  evi- 

they  are  themselves.    No  man  should  allow  a  denoe  snowing  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  as  to  one 

'of  this  kind  to  be  made  to  him  without  spurn-  of  the  routes,  followed  by  an  overt  oct^  the  conspiracy 

ith  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt,  if  ho  goes  if*  established.     Surplusage  in  an  indictment  will  not 

icr.    I  do  not  advise  violence  at  any  time.    Of  vitiate  it.    If  it  dia,  bad  luck  to  many  indictments. 

[  do  not.    But  next  to  the  insult  that  is  given  This   indictment    is  one,  and  charges   one  offense. 

ui*B  wife  is  an  insult  of  this  kind  to  a  juror.  Though  long,  it  contains  but  one  count.    The  in- 

or  should  be  as  sacred  and  as  carefully  guarded  struotion  of  we  Court  is  asked  on  the  question  whcth- 

ould  guard  the  honor  of  his  wife.  '  Having  said  er,  if  there  be  two  conspiracies  proved,  there  can  be  a 

ch  collaterally  at  this  point,  we  can  now  take  conviction.    I  am  of  opinion  that  there  can  not  be. 

You  may  acquit  part  of  the  defendants  wholly  and 

.                    J    ,                 1    XI     J    .     ^  convict  others,  but  if  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  proof 

«st8  were  made  by  ooaosel  of  a  desiro  to  shows  two  conspiracies,  that  will  not  do,  and  the  in 

be  subject  thoroughly  looked  into.    The  dictment  laUs. 

a§  submitted  to  the  jury  on  the  8th  of  Now,  as  to  the  proof  of  the  indictment.    The  peo- 

iber.     In  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Judge  P^®  ^^°  commit  crimes  avoid  the  li«jht,  and  all  cnraes 

HDokft  fifl  follows  reiTiirflinff  thp  fftfitnrPfl  5^  ™^™  ^^  ^®*»  difficult  to  establish  tor  that  reason. 

spoKe  as  loiiows  regarding  tlie  features  j^^^  ^  ^  conspiracies,  they  are  peculiarly  products  of 

mdictment  and  the  necessities  of  proof  darkness.    They  are  very  seldom  reduced  to  writing, 

it :  They  are  entered  into  generally  in  an  informal  way. 

indictment  may  be  said  to  have  live  features.  -F*^®  P^^j^  ^y  not  come  together  at  all.    They  may 

»t  U  the  historiSl  part  of  the  indictment.    The  ^'^®  '^  different  parts  of  the  country.    But  if  by  any 

charges  a  conspiracy.    The  third  describes  the  ™^°*  ^^""J  ^"®  .J?.  "  ^"^^^^  understanding  tor  the 


'he  fifth  charges  the  partition  of  money  alleged     »"  "^*''^''  "^"^    ."  »**  ^"^  1?^  ^  ."i  ''"^"^     i  '  ^.?>?^^^ 
been  fraudufently  taLn  from  the  Government     ^J^?  "P^.^  circumstantial  evidence,  unless  it  be  of 


United  States.    As  to  the  historical  part,  we  the  dearest  wid  most  convincing  character.    The  rule 

11  about  that,  becaufie  it  is  found  in  the  acts  of  >^  '*f '  ^^^^  ^^^^'ii^  ^  Batwfied  in  your  own  minds  be- 

e   establishing  the   Post-Offlce   Department.  yonjJ»^ reasonable  doubt.    But  the  reasonable  doubt 

3d  trouble  voSrself  in  no  respect  in  regard  to  °"«<S5  ***.f^  **^'  ?^J^®  evidence  in  the  cafi«;  it 

Sls  to  the  m'eans  used  in  carrying  out  t£e  con-  ^"^*^*  ^'l  ^  ^  *  ooniecture.    It  ought  to  bo  a  doubt 

,  you  need  trouble  yourselves  Sothinff  about  f^PP*"'^,?/  a  reason.    The  jury  ought  to  be  carefUl 

Whether  they  are  properly  described  or  not  ^^  ^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  "«*>',  and  anses  lh)m  evidence, 

indictment,  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  trial.  rr.i     ^       ^  xi_                    ■•    i               «       , 

he  distribution  of  the  money,  that  is  a  matter  ^  "^  Court  then  proceeded  to  recall  and  com- 

il  be  determined  by  your  finding  on  the  ques-  ment  upon  the  facts  in  the  case  of  one  small 

conspiracy  and  the  overt  act.    If  you  fincl  the  route  in  Dakota  which  had  been  oridnally  let 

r^it  td'ill^trteU' Ar^^^^  ^o  J..  W  Dorsey  at  $398,  which  was  Sfter^rd 

I  in  this  indictment  without  finding  that  the  consigned  to  Vaile,  contrary  to  law,  through 

icy  was  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  Uie  money  the  device  of  a  sub- contract,  and  upon  which 

iiemselves  and  of  defrauding  the  United  States,  expedition  and  increase  had  been  ordered  until 

"i^  ^'^ii^'^.^^^W'^  ^J^^.iH^^  '["^^  ""^  *he  compensation  was  $6,133.50.    The  revenue 

rt  of  the  icoictment.     In  tact,  the  onlv  con-  ^*  ^.v           *    r      au                  j«       t         o/v  irto-i 

>n  about  which  the  jury  need  concem'them-  ^'  *^2  ^^"^  fPJ^  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881, 

n  th«r  deliberations  is  whether  there  was  a  ^^  $240.     There  had  been  petitions  for  in- 

icy,  followed  by  overt  acts.    It  has  never  been  crease  backed  by  a  request  of  the  delegates  of 

the  trial  of  an  mdictment  for  conspiracy,  that  Dakota  in  Congress;  but  there  had  also  been 

TTl^^i^^':'  K'rr  S-  Pf  «<«"•  «*  P'^t^/Bters,  supported  by  similar 

!cUres  that  there  are  several  contractors  having  influence,  askmg  for  a  restoration  of  the  old 

I  different  contracts,  and  that  they  were  mu-  schedule  of  time,  which  had  been  disregarded. 

Dtere»ted  in  the  contracts,  that  is  a  matter  of  Having  recalled  these  facts,  the  judge  expressed 

!!^ti^2''^^'?P^'''''''^™®*w?'*L®°^P'^  himself  as  satisfied  that  the  law  of  Congress 

wJ^m^u^yl^r^^  permitting  the  Postmaster- General  to   place 

r  not,  is  of  no  consequence.    The  conspiracy  service  upon  the  Star  Routes  was  drawn  in  a 

give  them  a  common  interest  in  those  con-  liberal  way  in  order  to  allow  him  to  exercise 
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his  discretion  fairly  in  regard  to  the  increase        The  jary  went  out  about  noon  on  the  8th  of 
of  service  and  expedition  whenever  the  public  September,  and  the  Court  took  a  recess  until 
interest  required  such  increase  to  be  made.  6  o^clock  to  await  the  verdict.     At  that  boor 
But  here  was  an  increase  made  at  a  heavy  ex-  it  was  announced  that  they  had  not  agreed 
peuse  when  the  revenues  had  begun  to  run  ^^  except  as  to  one  of  the  defendants'^;  and  the; 
down.    It  could  not  be  negligence.    Negli-  were  directed  to  retire  for  further  consultatiGQ, 
gence  itself  was  a  crime,  when  the  ii^jury  fell  and  a  recess  was  taken  nntil  lOoVlocktlienext 
upon  the  innocent  and  when  the  negligence  day.     At  that  time  no  agreement  had  been 
was  gross.    There  was  no  evidence  in  the  his-  reached,  but  the  foreman  desired  to  ask  of  the 
tory  of  this  route  to  show  that  this  remarkable  Court  for  further  instructions,  and  hauded  op 
result  sprang  from  negligence.    Manifestly  it  a  paper.    Judge  Wylie  said  the  jury  bad  t 
was  purposely  done ;  it  was  done  with  a  mo-  right  to  be  instructed  by  the  Court  upon  anj 
tive.     The  question  for  the  jury  to  consider,  in  difficulty  regarding  the  laws.    Aa  to  the  qnes- 
trying  this  case,  was  whether  the  action  of  tion  of  fact,  that  was  their  provinoe.    It  seems, 
the  second  assistant  postmaster-general  was  a  from  the  question,  that  the  jurors  were  divided 
mistaken  exercise  of  his  discretion,  or  was  in  opinion  in  regard  to  whether  there  were  one 
taken  purposely,  and  with  such  a  motive  as  or  two  conspiracies  after  May  SO,  1879.    That 
ought  not  to  inspire  any  man.    It  had  been  he  understood  to  be  the  substance  of  the  qnee- 
argued  in  this  case,  that  if  increase  of  service  tion  now  presented  to  the  Court.    It  was  a 
and  increase  of  expedition  have  been  allowed  question  of  fact.    He  had  endeavored  to  advise 
— granted,  rather — in  instances  where  there  the  jury  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  law  to  be 
have  been  fraudulent  papers,  fraudulent  affi-  applied  to  the  fact  in  regard  to  this  question, 
davits,  untrue  affidavits,  still,  if  the  public  ser-  He  could  only  repeat  now  substantially  what 
vice  had  beenpromoted,the  acts  of  these  parties,  was  said  yesterday — that  if  the  jury  were  of 
if  they  be  criminal,  are  not  subject  to  punish-  opinion  that  the  evidence  showed  that  there 
ment,  because  they  result  in  no  injury  to  the  were  two  conspiracies  instead  of  one,  it  was 
public.     He  thought  there  was  no  soundness  impossible  to  find  a  verdict  under  the  indict- 
in  such  a  view  as  that.    That  was  doing  evil  ment.   This  was  an  indictment  for  one  conspir- 
that  good  may  come,  and  that  was  neither  good  aoy,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  de- 
gospel  nor  good  law.    In  regard  to  the  proof  fend  ants  should  be  guilty,  or  none.    It  migbt 
of  the  conspiracy,  several  prayers  had  been  pre-  be  that  some  were  not  guilty  of  the  conspiracj, 
sented,  containing  the  principle  that  the  con-  and  others  guilty.    As  to  the  effect  of  the  in- 
spiracy  must  be  proved  independent  of  the  terchange  of  interest  between  certain  of  these 
overt  act ;  that  the  conspiracy  could  not  be  defendants,  which,  it  was  claimed,  took  place 
established  a  posteriari.    Now,  that  was  not  about  March  80, 1879,  the  Court  had  instracted 
so,  and  it  had  never  been  so.   The  proof  of  the  the  jury  that  no  mere  change  of  interest  in  the 
conspiracy  may  be  made  out  from  the  conse-  contracts  ought  to  affect  at  all  the  question  of 
quences  that  followed  from  the  conspiracy.  conspiracy.    If  the  conspiracy  continued  etill, 
On  another  important  point  the  Court  said :  the  interchange  of  interest  between  the  mem- 
The  doctrine  is  mamtmned  in  several  of  the  pniyere,  bers  of  the  conspiracy  would  have  no  effect 
that  if  the  jury  believe  that  expedition  was  ordered  whatever  on  the  conspiracy  itself, 
on  false  affidavits,  and  there  were  genuine  papers  on        In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  date  of 
file,  they  must  attribute  the  order  to  the  influence  of  an  overt  act  as  proved  must  agree  with  the 

I'hh^r^r  That^i\\.et"l'tot^l'"*^^  d*tf.  ».-«»  t-^  5n  the  indictment,  the  Cc«rt 

ated.    Tmit  doctrine  can  not  be  tolerated  in  any  court.  rcpAietl . 


poison  m  a  tumbler  of  pure  water.    The  party  wuu  ^Kn^/.f^»  ^^^  ♦!»«  ^r^^^i^^'^  ;.  -«♦  ^«»  ;«  ♦i.i-  i^\M 

^mmits  a  fraud  very  often  finds  it  convenient  to  use  ±L'?'^T75n?U?p?ftW^*^^^ 

truth  for  a  scheme  o/falsehood.    Truth  and  falsehood  V'f^'  „5S^3th?a  ^fn.^;^^^^^^^ 

BTt  always  quarreling  when  left  to  themselves.    The  J^«™'  "wT^^L?! ^.h^l^I^^'.^il  .?nV  /^ 

truth  is,  that  falsehoSda  are  of  so  impish  a  nature  that  l^^^'     ^^^^^  JZr^.'^  J^n^  ^SSiiS  fi?;  T^  n^S 

tliey  quarrel  among  themselves,    feut  fraud  is  not  i^.^VuJil'L*^"^^^^^ 

Avn^iiTr  ;ri»n«^;^»i  «.fti^  p«ia<>i,»rwi     i?»«i.<i  Jo  «  ^/v,iV.i/>  «^  to  tuo  ovcrt  acts.     There  are  fortv  or  fiftv  patfcs  « 

exactly  identical  with  falsehood     Fraud  is  a  double  ^^  indictment  employed  in  settinir'out  di^tinSTTert 

cousin  to  talsehood,  no  doubt.    But  fraud,  for  its  own  "*  „     jfi^WZZr^^r^JifAZ^  *m 

purposes,  will  make  use  of  truth  or  falseliood  indis-  ^*«-    ^/  *°J  T«2f  ^^J^  ^   i;^?  ^  ^"^^^^ 

criiSnately.    Truth  is  impr^ed  veiy  often  into  the  ?"*'  '^^  ^T",^  ^  "I^T^?!?*  ^^^  ^^'w  "^"^l^ 

service  of  ifraud,  and  can  not  get  away.    1  have  seen  '^  "  «°*>^^»  ??^"?^  ^^  J^^  5l^«™  TL^I'^'^Iy^ 

fraud  of  the  most  abominable  character  with  a  line  of  ^^^.P''^    \  ^^«^  IPYf  ^^^^^^Z*^^^*"**-'' i^^'ISl 

truth  in  its  front,  and  all  it.  impish  tribe  behind.    The  "i^*»^  and  Sioux  Mlsrout^.    f  compared  tbe  ot^ 

more  of  truth  friud  can  ^ork  into  it«»  service,  the  bet-  *^  »f*  <»?^  ^J^«  indictment  with  the  overt  act  as  rt  b 

ter  chance  is  there  for  its  success.    But  it  i^  no  less  P"*^*^  ^^  ^^^  <^«:  .  ^^^**''*^*!, "?  '''.^*'ll*Te.rt 

fraud  after  all.    So  that  the  fact  that  truth  is  some-  P^^®^  '^7^Ti?*^-®1i 'if^t  v"^  ^'''^y''  ^X7S 

times  found  under  the  banners  of  fraud,  U  not  to  bo  f^  charged  m  the  indictment,  if  you  believe  the  en- 

suflFered  to  justify  the  case  of  fraud.         '  i«°^-    ^i'^^""*  ^^?"i^  *^  w  ?^^"7to  go  over  tU 

**        "^  these  overt  acts  »enaUm^  but  I  confined  mvseJf  to  a 

In  conclusion,  the  indge  made  an  earnest  ap-  apeci^f  d- .  l{}^  y^pr  judgment  there  b  one  oonmr. 

^     ,   .      .1      .      '         V.    ®       J     11   •  **  ftey  established  as  in  existence  since  Mav  20,  18T», 

peal  to  the  jury  to  disregard  all  improper  ef-  and  it  was  in  existence  at  the  date  of  these"  overt  •ct^ 

forts  to  mfluence  their  action.  or  any  one  of  them,  committed  by  any  of  the  deftnd- 
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antB  belonging  to  this  oonspiraoy,  the  case  is  made  Where  an  overt  act  is  proved  in  writing,  the  Court  has 

out.  a  right  to  any  whether  that  overt  act  corresponds  in 

^  1  •   1.  .       t  •xu  XI.  form  to  the  overt  act  described  in  the  indictment.     It 

Counsel  interposing  here  with  requests  as  to  jg  for  you  to  say  whether  those  papers  were  brought 

instruction  on  certain  points,  the  Court  declared  from  the  deportment,  whether  this  signature  of  Brady 

that  the  time  had  gone  by  for  that,  and  refused  is  a  forgerv  or  not,  whether  the  execution  of  that 

to  be  interrupted,  continuing :  o'^'  *^  been  proved.    But  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 

...  1.11V  J  when  a  man's  signature  has  been  proved  on  one  side, 

The  law  requires  that  the  overt  act  shall  be  proved  and  not  disputed  on  the  other,  it  makes  a  pretty  strong 

as  laid.    There  must  be  one  or  more  overt  acts  identi-  prima  facU  case. 

eal  with  the  charge  in  the  indictment.     The  proof 

rnuBt  be  that  some  overt  act  d^nbed  in  the  indict-        g^me  of  the  jury  remarking  upon  the  diffi- 
ment  has  been  made  out.    There  are  about  lorty  overt  ^  ^^    ^  .       n  "i*.        *u     j  *.  j       _*•     i 
acts  described  in  the  indictment,  and  if  none  of  them  ^ulty  of  recollecting  the  dates  and  particulars 
are  described  correctly  according  to  the  evidence  ex-  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Ingersoll  expressed  a  will- 
oept  one,  and  you  find  that  the  proof  in  regard  to  that  ingness  that  they  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
one  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  of  the  record.      This  was   obiected   to,  but  it   was 
overt  act  m  the  mdictment,  that,  1  tell  you  upon  my  g.^^^^  that  thev  mi^ht  hflve  reoonrRP  to  their 
iMponsibiUty  under  the  law,  is  sufficient.    In  regard  ^^^^  l^^^  tney  migut  Dave  recourse  to  tneir 
to  the  overt  act  on  the  Vermilion  and  Sioux  Falls  route,  own  notes,  which  they  had  been  required  to 
if  there  be  a  paper  in  a  case  requiring  interpretation,  leave  behind  them  in  the  first  instance.     The 
that  interpretation  belongs  to  tne  Court,  and  there  is  jury  was  dismissed,  and  not  again  recalled 
no  question  between  the  Court  and  the  jurv  on  such  a  ^^til  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  which  time  the  fore- 
proposition  as  that.    It  is  absolutely  the  busines.s  of  ^^^  „„. , ,   j^  ™^^  ^^J:««  *«  «r.,>^,*  *^  4.\  «  r«^«»4. 
tiie  Court  to  interpret  written  instruments.    I  read  in  "?»«  ^^^^, '      ^e  desire  to  report  to  the  Court 
the  mdictment  the  description  of  the  overt  act  in  regard  that  the  jury  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
to  a  certain  route,  and  I  read  on  the  jackets  produced  some  of  the  defendants  named  in  the  indict- 
here  a  description  of  an  overt  act  done  by  one  of  the  de-  ment,  not  as  toothers."    The  Court  was  un- 
feadante,  ana  that  description  corresponded  verbat;im        jj^j       ^             ^            ^.^  j     ^^^  ^ 
to  the  last  and  mmutest  particular  with  the  descnp-  .        "?miL    "^F"  *•    '""»^»'  *",  «'"•'*'  »v»"*i  «»j 
tion  in  the  indictment.    It  became  the  duty  of  the  J'*? '-     The  verdict  of  the  jury,  m  my  judgment. 
Court  to  say  to  you,  genUeroen,  that  if  you  believe  that  ought  to  be  complete.     You  have  a  number  of 


of  do'mg.  are  tLoy)  are  entitled  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Exception  w^  taken  to  some  of  the  remarks  J.  t*""*  "Sl^'Vl!?^  tt  I^'^Xh  «v  *^«l 

of  the  judge,  and  a  coUoquy  ensued,  during  Jhl^"Z  lh?«  l„  aZ.  «n  .  v««l»  «  f^^Jtf 

„i :  1  .  ,•'  7i      4.          i.   I A   *u    •        i«  t>  tney  are  abJe  to  agree  on  a  verdict  as  to  some, 

which  the  Court  repeated  to  the  jury,  **  Be  sure  u„  Au^f  ^u^^  are  real! v  unable  to  airree  as  to 

you  have  a  conspiracy,  and  then  be  sure  that  ,^  tnat  tney  are  really  unaDie  to  agree  as  to 

L^^       -A    ^,  »  t€»vj,  »  «  1.  «^         «     aw  others,  the  Court  might  not  accept  such  a  ver- 

wme  overt  act  (one  or  more)  performed  by  one  j.  ^    '^j  ^  •          ,^  »^    ^     ^ t^ /  1           ^^^ 

«f  the  conspirators  «  proved  as  aid,  and  so  far  ^„  ^^e  part  of  the  jury."    In  reply  to  a  sug- 

«9Toa  are  concerned,  the  question  is  settled."  _...._  *T  w_  t__._'  ii  \i--i  .•»  ri" /..___  ?. 


tbt  "tiiefdo  notVk'e  S^  CanTtVhr;;:  T"*"  »^;,^o„'t  is  prepared  to  di^harge  the 

right  to  except  to  it,  and  to  hold  the  Court  re-  ^T*i.!:fJV  /  «^?"'^.,f  y-   T*  ""^  "^^^^ 

.^nsible  to  r  higher  tribunal"    In  reply  to  an  f  *••«  defendants  not  gmlty.  and  are  unable  to 

exception  of  Mr^McSweeny  to  the  expression  ^'^'^  *?  f^f^  *"*  ''""i**  ^  *^«  »™«i*>^ 

"tK^.^  :»r.«  ^a«oTx^»i  #-^.«  ™f«:«  «^«ri„«:^w.«  tn®  Court  to  determine  that  question.     But 

were  IS  no  escape    from  certain  conclusions,  ^t    .  ^.^^    v          i.                t  ^.u*  i   -.u  * 

the  Court  said  •  come.    I  think  that  no  in- 
stance could  be  foand  in  which  a  court  of  com- 

I  will  ^plain  that,  too.    We  are  talking  so  that  we  mon  law  has  accepted  a  verdict  of  acquittal  as 

Sffi  ra:dmttf  tttv^^jth'u!:  IT,:  to  -^^day,  as  to  another  to-mojrow,  and  as 

in  rewid  to  any  difficulty  they  may  have.    As  to  the  ^^  another  the  next  day,  or  proceeded  on  any 

▼aliditv  of  the  indictment,  you  are  not  judges.    The  Other  such  principle  as  that."     The  jury  were 

Court  has  passed  upon  the  indictment  as  a  valid  in-  shut  up  for  another  night,  and,  although  the 

te'thrgld^en?isT;cTS^wL^S^^  ^^^^  ^^yj^  Sunday  the  Court  met  for  the 

but  whether  tiie  evidence  sustains  the  indictment!  Purpose  (rf  receiving  their  report,  there  haying 

There  is  a  conspiracy  charj^ed  to  defraud  the  Govern-  been  no  adjourumeut,  but  only  recesses,  since 

meat,  and  there  is  only  one  consniracy  charcfed.    You  Friday.     No  agreement  had  been  reached  on 

mv  And  any  two  or  more  of  the  defendants  gnilty  that  day,  and  the  marshal  was  directed  to  en- 

under  this  mdictment.    If  the  others  are  cruilty  of  fu«««  4.ul  «^,v»r„^«  i„.„  «„i«   „„^  «v»«4.  *v»«.  ,•«»«. 

something  else,  they  must  be  acquitted.    Now,  a^  to  ^'^^^.^  ^^^  oommon-law  rule,  and  shut  the  lury 

the  overt  act.    If  an  overt  act  set  out  on  the  indict-  "P  ^^  ^"^^r  room  until  a  venlict  was  reached. 

ment  is  an  overt  act  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  con-  On  Monday,  September  11th,  it  was  decided 

apirators,  and  that  act  is  proved,  I  do  not  see  where  to  accept  as  final  such  report  as  the  jury  had 

iv!3  -^""^f^S/f^  ^t^S!S  J^%<f  °«P»™«y.  ^^  **>«  to  make.    At  the  morning  session  of  the  court 

overt  act.     It  you  are  satisfied  that  the  conspiracy  ex-  ^„  ♦!.«♦  j  „   xv    r                 •           i     *.    ^i.             i 

iste,  and  then  that  an  overt  act  has  been  proved  as  set  ^^  ^^?^  ^^^^  *^®  foreman,  m  reply  to  the  usual 

forth  in  the  indictment,  the  two  elements  necessair  question  as  to  agreement,  said:  "I  will  report, 

for  a  verdict  are  linked  together  by  hooks  of  steel,  sir,  that  the  jury  stand  the  same  as  they  did 
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Saturday  night.  We  have  decided  as  to  four  as  Driver^  he  had  been  approached  by  Henry 
of  the  defendants,  and  do  not  agree  as  to  the  A.  Bo  wen,  who  represented  himself  to  be  a 
others/*  The  judge  was  unwilling  to  discharge  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Josticef 
the  jary  at  that  time,  and  they  again  retired,  to  and  who  intimated  to  him  that  $25,000  would 
be  recidled  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  then  be  at  his  command  if  he  favored  a  conviction 
no  change  in  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  of  the  defendants  in  the  pending  trial  He  de- 
and  Judge  Wylie  said:  "I  have  come  to  the  dared  that  Bowen  exhibited  papers  in  proofed 
conclusion  to  accept  your  verdict."  **  I  am  in-  his  appointment  as  special  agent,  professed  to 
struoted,'*  said  Foreman  Dickson,  *^  by  the  jury,  have  authority  from  the  departinent  for  hii 
upon  this  indictment  to  make  the  following  re-  offer,  and  appeared  to  be  acting  with  the  ood- 
turn:  As  to  John  M.  Peck  and  W.  H.  Turner,  currence  of  Mr.  Brewster  Cameron,  one  of  the 
not  guilty ;  as  to  J.  B.  Miner  and  M.  G.  Rer-  subordinates  of  the  Attorney-General.  The 
dell,  guilty ;  as  to  J.  W.  Dorsey,  as  to  ti.  W.  charge  with  reference  to  Juryman  Brown  was 
Dorsey,  as  to  H.  M.  Vaiile,  and  as  to  T.  J.  Brady,  that  one  Frank  H.  Fall,  employed  as  a  special 
the  jury  are  unable  to  agree.*'  By  order  of  the  agent  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  had  tried 
Court  the  name  of  Peck,  who  was  dead,  was  to  secure  his  signature  to  an  agreement  that 
omitted,  and  the  verdict  was  recorded.  The  he  would  vote  for  conviction,  for  $2,500.  Ac- 
verdict  seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to  no  one.  cording  to  the  affidavits  relating  to  this  mat- 
Kotices  of  motions  for  arrest  of  judgment  and  ter.  Fall  had  employed  Thomas  R.  Foote,  who 
new  trials  were  given  immediately  in  behalf  of  carried  on  the  negotiation  with  Brown  tbroDgh 
Miner  and  Rerdell.  The  judge,  in  discharging  Arthur  Payne.  Juryman  Holmead  also  testi- 
the  jury,  followed  the  customary  compliments  fied  that  Fall  had  talked  to  him  about  the  posi- 
with  the  remark  that  the  verdict  was  not  such  tion  of  the  jury,  and  the  suspicion  with  which 
as  he  would  have  been  glad  to  receive,  but  he  some  of  its  members  were  regarded  by  the 
added :  ^'  It  is  your  verdict,  your  work ;  you  prosecuting  counsel.  In  the  case  of  Douiphan, 
are  responsible  for  it,  and  the  Court  is  not.^'  it  was  said  that  one  Frederick  C.  Shaw,  who 
The  foreman  asked  if  he  could  present  a  sworn  had  been  originally  on  the  jury  panel,  but  bad 
statement  regarding  attempts  to  bribe  jury-  been  challenged  by  the  prosecution,  had  ap- 
men,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  at  that  proached  him  with  an  offer  of  money  in  behalf 
time.  It  transpired  that  on  the  final  ballot  in  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  if  he  would  vote  for  acqaittal 
the  jury-room  the  vote  stood  eleven  for  con-  This  was  testified  to  by  Doniphan  himself.  Mr. 
viction  and  one  for  acquittal  in  the  case  of  Wells  made  a  report  to  the  Attomey-GeDenl 
Vaile,  ten  for  conviction  and  two  for  acquittal  of  the  result  of  his  investigations,  near  the  eod 
in  the  case  of  Brady  and  J.  W.  Dorsey,  and  of  October.  With  reference  to  the  case  of 
nine  for  conviction  and  three  for  acquittal  in  Dickson,  after  stating  the  points  of  the  testi- 
the.  case  of  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Juryman  Holmead  mony  which  he  had  b^n  able  to  collect  in  regard 
voted  for  acquittal  in  the  case  of  Vaile ;  Brown  to  the  conversations  with  Bowen  at  Driver's,  he 
and  Holmead  in  that  of  J.  W.  Dorsey ;  Brown  gave  the  following  as  his  conclusions : 
and  Dickson  in  that  of  Brady;  and  Brown,  Henry  A.  Bowen  hftd  no  authority  from  the  D«- 
Dickson,  and  Holmead  in  that  of  S.W.  Dorsey.  partment  of  Justice,  or  any  oflScer  or  eubordinite 
The  Attorney-General  gave  directions  at  once  thereof,  to  make  any  offer  to  or  treat  with  Mr.  Dick- 
forpreparation  for  a  retrial  of  those  regarding  ??hVL"So^^^"^*^,!^,  otr'.W^^ri 
Whose  guilt  the  jury  had  disagreed,  and  the  tempt,  in  the  hinguage  of  the  statute,  "  to  conrurjly 
motions  for  a  new  trial  of  those  who  were  con-  influence  **  the  action  of  Mr.  Dickson  as  ajuror.  That 
victed  were  promptly  granted.  converaationa  did  take  place  between  Dickson  ind 

The  investigation  of  the  charge  that  at-  ^^^^^r^S^a^^SE^m^^^^^^^ 
tempts  were  made  to  corrupt  or  improperiy  man  did  not  beUeve  that  Bowen^aa  acting  or  »p«k- 
infiuence  the  jury  was  placed  by  the  Depart-  ing  with  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Attorney- 
ment  of  Justice  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  H.  General,  or  any  person  in  chaite  of  or  connected  with 
Wells,  as  special  counsel.  Mr.  Dickson  pro-  the  prosecution  of  the  Star  Route  case:  that  he  did 
tPRtpH  flifftiiiRt  thi«  ronrae  na  the  denartment  "^^  oeheve  that  any  real  attempts  at  bribery  wew 
tested  against  this  course,  as  ine  aepartmeni  ^^^  ^^  intended,  but  that  he  did  believe  that  Bow- 
was  itself  implicated,  but  it  was  explained  as  ^n's  purpose  was  to  find  out  **  whether  the  junr  cooW 
necessary  on  account  of  the  press  of  business  be  bought** ;  and  that  Dickaon,  though  so  belieTiug. 
in  the  District  Attorney's  office.  The  charges  prepared  his  sworn  statement  on  the  night  of  the  o*- 
related  to  alleged  attempts  upon  Mr.  Dickson,  y,«"?;^<>°?  "^^  ""'t®  ?»  unwarrantable  u^e^t  bef«^ 
♦i»«  ^^«««»««  ^^  ♦v.^  4„i«  ^Ja  ««^«  Tr.»^,T.<>^  the  Court  and  With  the  jury  in  the  juTy-room,  when 
ttie  foreman  of  the  jary,  and  upon  Juryman  they  were  considering  their  verdict,  witfi  the  an|«reDt 

Brown  m  the  interest  of  the  Government,  and  purpose  of  securing  the  aoouittal  or  preventing  the  coo* 

upon  Juryman  Doniphan  in  the  interest  of  the  viction  of  some  or  tdl  of  tne  defendants.    That  I^- 

defense.     Mr.  Dickson  had  put  hi?  charge  in  son  sought  an  interview  with  Cameron,  appareotly  for 

the  form  of  a  sworn  statement  before  the  close  ^Z^Jf^r^nH^^Alfn^^^         ^n^XM 

-.,..,      T^          ^,  .       V  i_  T.         J             J  cestion,  or  intimation,  to  be  used  beiore  tne  juiy »» 

of  the  trial.     It  was  this  which  he  endeavored  ^^  purpose  of  bringing  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Court,  and  General  and  his  subordinateB  into  dishonor  and  con- 

which  he  was  afterward  accused  of  nsing  in  tempt,  and  thereby  to  influence  the  jury  to  acquit  the 

the  jury-room  for  the  purpose  of  improperly  ■<Jcused.                                                              ^ 

influencing  the  verdict.    He  declared  that  on  His  conclusion  with  reference  to  Browns 

the  22d  of  August,  at  a  popular  resort  known  case  was  put  thus : 
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pparentArom  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Alleged  nal  prosecntion  of  the  person  attempting  to 

upon  Brownjs  virtue,  that  it  was  not  done  corrupt  this  luror.''     He  accordingly  recom- 

r^e'c^i^r t^^t  t' J^lty-  LS,i'^ern"u  «"«»<!«•  that  "  Frederick  C  Sha,.  and  all  other 
agcnta  nor  acted  with  the  knowledge  or  ap-  persona  who  may  be  found  to  have  aided  or 
>f  any  officer  of  the  Department  or  Justice,  abetted  in  the  offense,  be  immediately  prose- 
deliberate  and  carefully  prepared  conspiracy  cuted  on  that  charge.  Warrants  were  issued 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  view  is  f  ^  ^^y^gt  f  j^^^  p^j^j^^  F&yne,  and  Sliaw, 
IsS^:  ^  "^  considerations  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  preliminary  exaininition  in  the  poI 
it  the  Government  could  have  no  interest  or  lice  court  of  Washington,  they  were  held  for 
bribe  jurors  to  convict.  It  would  seem  that  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury.  In  the  course  of 
larged  with  the  administration  of  justice  n^^  examination  in  the  case  of  Payne,  who  was 
rom  their  position,  have  a  natural  d^ire  that  ^^le  first  to  be  arraigned,  George  D.  Miller,  one 
jr.  and  impartial  tnal  should  end,  if  the  ao-  i^^  ^  cmioiruv^j,  y«v  gv  .  2;  \  ^^ 
5r^  innocent,  in  an  honorable  acquittal.  of  the  Government  detectives,  admitted  that  he 
3re  was  no  fund  in  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  was  accustomed  to  reveal  to  the  defense  infor- 
it  of  which  the  larsre  sums  alleged  to  have  mation  which  he  had  collected  in  the  service 
jred  in  bribes  could  have  been  flxed,  without  ^f  ^^e  Government.  He  was  subsequently  dis- 
ft  public  record  of  the  infamous  transactions,  ^,.  „^j  t„  4.1  ^  ««„««^  «/  vf«  iF^iil^o  ;*.Xao*-: 
ifyinjf  therein  not  only  the  amount  and  ob-  ^^^^^  J°  ^^^  <^arse  of  Mr.  Wells  s  mvesti- 
le  dUburaement,  but  the  names  of  the  per-  gation,  a  sworn  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
rhom  it  was  paid ;  nor  could  it  be  done  even  Brewster  Cameron,  agent  of  the .  Department 
hout  the  connivance  of  other  departments  of  of  Justice,  explaining  the  employment  of  Fall. 

™?*?i:v  « *\.^  ««f  ;«f;™«f:^«  r^^^i.^  «««-  He  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cameron  by 

soon,  too,  as  the  first  intimation  reacneci  any  _,        jt^i  iztf4.u>.j         *        * 

f  the  Department  of  Justice  that  improper  Edward  Taylor,  an  employ^  of  the  department ; 

»ns  had  been  made,  or  it  had  been  cLiimcd  and  James  Leonard,  of  the  MarshaFs  office, 

one  had  authority  to  moke  such  propa^als,  declared  that  he  had  positive  knowledge  that 

ors  thereof  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  Jaryraan  Brown   had  accepted  a  bribe  in   a 

T^r;t^'r^t%Tu^rLl.  mse  former  case.  Fall  desired  to  be  employed  for 
authoritv,  includin'/  Fall  and  Taylor,  when  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  presenting  the 
there wltli  admitted  the  falsity  thereof;  and  proof  of  this,  and  was  so  employed.  He  af ter- 
ns present  at  any  conversations  between  ofli-  ward  suggested  that,  if  he  could  have  com- 
tie  department  who  employed  them  or  gave  ^  ^  f  ^y^  ^^  f^^j,  clerkships,  he  could  con- 
sir  instructions  deny  that  any  such  authority  7^  I  "",".«  ,  .  *^r,V  .. 

given  them.  ^  ^  -^  trol  the  action  of  two  lurors.     1  he  suggestion 

itBrown,  who,  it  was  charged,  had  been  bribed  was  promptly  resented,  and  Fall  was  at  once 

ar  case ;  Taylor,  who  had  before  served  a  term  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Government, 

nitentiary,  and  who  procured  Fall  to  bo  em-  xhe  statement  of  Mr.  Cameron  was  supported 

)ecause  of  the  latters  connection  with  the  »  „  „«i^«„:«.„   :««i„^;««  ^^^  a.««,  c«ii  i*;,t»r,Ai^ 

bery ;  NeUon,  who  had  received  money  from  by  affidavits  including  one  from  FaU  hiraself. 

pay  Brown  for  "hanging  the  jury"  in  the         During  the   month   of   December,   William 

e ;  Laws,  who  claimed  that  he  was  the  man  Dickson,  who  had  been  foreman  of  the  Star- 

fagod   Brown  in  that  case,  and   who  also  Route  jury,  underwent  trial  in  the  Washington 

^'n  'n'?^is'^7F^t,Tho  tmXe^  ^^^^^  ,P^^^  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  law 

bribe  Brown,  and  \)rou<<ht  him  to  Fall's  of-  in  reading  his  statement  to  the  jury  for  the 

ig,  as  he  savs.  Fall  daily  in  reference  to  that  purpose  of  influencing  their  action.    The  result 

and,  indeed,  every  one  of  the  vile  creatures  of  it  was  that  he  was  held  to  await  the  action 

jhed  thUinfemous  transaction,  come  forward  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  in  January,  1888,  both 

shame,  but  for  what  consideration  I  do  not  1  ^  ^„,i  ^1  .^  ^♦l^«1\»v.««„^j  «,;4.i»  „*.frv.«^f;««  f^ 

Id  put  the  proof  of  their  guilt,  in  the  form  of  l^^^^nd  the  Others  charged  with  attempting  to 

I,  into  the  hands  of  counsel  for  the  defend-  mfluence  the  jury  corruptly  were  indicted. 

The  new  trial  of  the  defendants  in  the  Star 

crime  was  not  lessened,  but  rather  agipravated  Route  case  was  set  for  December  4th,  the  open- 

If  any  of  them  have  had  oromises  of  im-  j^g  ^f  ^^e  new  term  of  the  Criminal  Court 

they  were  not  made  bv  the  Government,  its  t  ^       rrr  ^•  •  j    i         v  ^  a^i, 

x)uh8el,  or  agents,  and  1  therefore  recommend  Ja^g«  ^ylie  presided  as  before.     The  names 

the  offenses  thus  committed  by  them,  both  of  two  of  the  defendants  were  eliminated,  that 

'  and  jointly,  they  be  jointly  and  severally  of  Peck  by  death,  and  that  of  Turner  by  ac- 

and  tried  under  the  laws  and  statutes  applica-  quittal :  and  those  remaining  were  Thomas  J. 

uch  oases.    This  recommendation  refers  to  ti^^a^    Q4-^,^i.a»  if    n«»o^»«^    T-rvV.«  xc    n/^M^ir 

.  Fall,  Arthur  Payne,  Thomas  A.  Foote,  and  g^^^^'  ?I^?r^^?    t*  u   T\^/.  ^^^^  ^V     !f  *  I 

3r  persons  discovered  to  have  participated,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  John  K.  Mmer,  and  Montfort 

■abetted  in  that  transaction.    As  to  some  of  C.  Rerdell.     On  the  11th  of  November  Mr. 

►wever.  I  must  add  that,  for  a  successful  pros-  George  Bliss,  of  counsel  for  the  Government, 

it  will  bo  necessary  that  the  Government  v,aA  •«o/i^  o  i.Ar>/^.^  *r.  fK^  P../^at/i.^,if   ;«  uriiS^K 


Charles  E.  Henry ;  the  Postmaster  of  Wash- 
acts  in  the  case  of  Doniphan  were  reca-  ington,  D.  B.  Ainger ;  the  Assistant  Postmas- 
d  in  the  report,  and  the  counsel  stated  ter,  M.  M.  Parker ;  and  the  foreman  of  the 
»re  was  ^*  such  a  clear  and  unequivocal  Government  printing-office,  M.  D.  Helm,  the 
violation  of  the  law  against  corruptly  last-named  being  also  the  manager  of  a  news- 
ingto  influence  the  action  of  a  juror,  as  paper  which  had  defended  the  accused  and 
i  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  a  orimi-  assailed  the  prosecntion.     The  report  of  Mr, 
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BTifli  v«i  reinred  19  AttorBtej-GeBcnl  Brev- 
«Ur.  viao.  on  ti>e  ^ib  of  Noresxtt^er.  addnsBed 

oi  tl»e  matrtilciJu  pofSz&tj^ur.  ftsaflKasit  poet- 
nMR^er.  nbd  fr/re-CQia;  <^f  iLe  Gorentifiesii  pnot- 
'm^-^.^'yf:.  aad    ref^rrin^  to  ii*«    <v«&dDn  <rf 

€rsuj<ec[t.  w'iifi  Lkd  trradbd  ti«fr  procieai  <d  iLt 
i^mr\  «f  a  wnzit^m^  sod  to  ti*e  eoarw  of  ti»e 
poJi*5e  of  tM  I>i*5trkl  of  Colambia.    la  codcIo- 

tiatart  *.i>*r  meet  vuo  vt?*:  i^a>esad  vert  ^-uJtt  Bttxi.  aiii 
neme^i  tine  ezirtzDt:  pc;jLi*Lix«s3C  '.-<  lae  iiiv,     Ti*t 

erzU;  rjVt^ry  fjf  u.*r  j;*-'Ji?  l"re»«3T.  To  ohtv  f^ax 
tiut  t'lau.  tb«7  fadMci  ijLid  tb*^  hMKk  c'poo  a  fciMi  ^t^fi- 
catad  by-  lav  v>  a  forest  j «  olie  i€'i  •  iul  ft  ntjtke  that 
is  <y>fi»':/u,'W>U(^JT  <:4M;  of  tJtMr  froiu  snd  esaie»  of  oar 
cavijizii.';*!,  CKjr  erx-iaJ  owiifojt,  ojt  c«3<iuzM:raai  prr»- 
perit  V.  '>ar  nMZlrtiiu  irrmnn,  jJiili^oDt  of  tiija  moQer 
ther'iAfrserVf^  w  tLtlr  ovn  prirate  odn,  «ad  divi^tid 
it  for  th^rir  own  pen^xxal  puip'ieea.  li  was  a  coDdijeB 
act  of  irJicmoue  o^/a•^[>i^ac'r,  aod  m  Fuch  dtserrea  tLe 
terete^  puul^hwtni  the  lav  can  irt^icL  S'jcb  men 
are  xralu^n  to  t^MriA  az^i  official  dutr.  azKi  ther  are 
publk-  ^fiernlet,  a(?::iri»t  vbom  the  aotliontT  of  the  lav 
ina«'t  be  exerted  vlthotit  hentation  or  reloctaoce.  The 
bigber  their  pcMt  j^^itaoo  the  greater  their  on — the 
stemer  muA  be  tneir  puni^bment.  I  dcaire  to  call 
yofoi  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  offioen  of  the  lav, 
and  those  who  have  directlr  been  aiding  me  in  the 
di>»chari(«  of  mr  dutv  in  this  bi2«iDe»«,  hare  been  frrnn 
the  fin»t  endrcled  vith  niarea,  pittBlb,  and  ererr  t^^ 
cica  of  vile  device  that  oould  be  inrented  to'hann 
them,  hinder  their  ueefulneas,  and  prevent  the  ad- 
minii^tration  of  jlL^tice.  Some  p>rtioDs  of  this  oom- 
m unity  who  tarround  these  defendants,  and  vho 
have  enjoy&J,  or  do  ^till  enjoy,  minor  offldal  positions, 
knov  no  allegiance  to  any  one  btit  thia  band  of  rob- 
bers, and  render  no  lervice  to  any  one  but  these  evil 
empIoverK.  From  motives  of  gam,  or  other  corrnpt 
con«i derations,  they  are  satunted  vith  affinities  for 
these  Ijttd  men  ;  and  they  have  oontribated,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  at  the  bidding  of  their  masters, 
to  obstruct  public  justice  and  to  defame  its  officers, 
with  the  hope  of  securinj^  the  acquittal  and  escape  of 
the  worst  band  of  ort^anized  scoundrels  that  ever  ex- 
isted (since  the  oomoiencement  of  the  Government. 

This  commnnication  was  followed  promptly, 
on  the  25th  of  November,  by  the  removal  from 
office  of  Henry,  Ainger,  Parker,  Helm,  and 
8pencer.  Mr.  Clayton  McMichael,  of  Philadel- 
pliia,  was  snbseqaentlj  appointed  Marshal  of 
the  District.   • 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey 
addressed  a  card  to  the  pablic  in  explanation  of 
his  connection  with  Star  Roote  contracts.  He 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  his  political. service, 
his  activity  in  the  canvass  of  1880,  and  his  inti- 
mate relations  with  General  Garfield  and  other 
prominent  Republican  leaders.  He  attributed 
nis  prosecution  to  the  hostility  of  Postmaster- 
General  James  and  Attorney-General  McVeagh, 
whose  appointment  as  members  of  the  Cabinet 
he  had  opposed.  lie  denied  all  charges  of  con- 
spiracy and  fraud,  and  claimed  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  Star  Route  service  sprang  from 
an  innocent  and  well-meant  effort,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  render  pecuniary  aid  to  bis  brother 


bos  adriee. 


lio  bid  becxm 
md  aften&4 
to  tmr^  \am»til  from  loas  ihroD^  the  lous  ud 
ndT-flMies  wlarii  be  bad  mftde.  He  maintiiaed 
ijat  xk»t  Imsb  wbidi  be  ftstod  diowed— 

1.  Tbtt  at  l3bt  VgimiTng  of  Presdent  GsricH*i 
annrTn'wcrgattt  twb  membeia  ctf*  Ids  Cslnnet,  ^hm 
;»e7hc<nal  hoBLlStT  tc«  me  hmd  f^rvwm  out  of  mj  acDit 
o:<:»Mcr>'^  ic>  thor  sg^Mantmenx  to  tbe  poaXioDS  tbcf 
hJlL.  ied  iLeBa  lo  atsMt  x^ksi  the  old  Star  Koute tcaa^ 
isiil  u-*  i:  a:^  a  voaton  to  ta«ak  down  mv  inflQoee 

-t.  Tbai  t(>  ai*  ^oa,  it  vaa  miULwaij  to  fiHthepclGe 
m^ft^  viLh  inamyed  &ke^»ioda  tbidt  bad  loo^  noce 
Wa  wccD  and  pete^iid.  a&d  fcr  tlds^  pupo^  thoe 
V  ere  eauitHsiiCfd  miiie  cAoes  of  tibe  AttoneT-OcBenl 
a&d  f* 


I  Iitenoy  bcreans,  Sesisniof 


Ajnl  1.  l*i^l^  Mkd  n^  to  tias  writing  there  lias  i»t 
btt»  a  dax  in  a  wec^  nor  a  week  in  a  month  tbit  tk 
papen  alj  orcr  tbe  land  bare  noC  deDfOonced  me  u 
czjfsztil»itennfi.with  no  atkore  erideDoe  to  justify  tiieir 
aecsaatkos  tiam  tLeie  is  j^gaixkst  evexr  other  penoD  a 
thela£»d. 

IL  That  M  atxial  lastii^  more  than  fmr  mootiis. 
wbicii  to  <k  f4aee  after  tbe  cnontrv  had  beeo  nkw 
V  hh  a  £zi^-u<cfaed  eomb  by  detectrres  to  find  tfSEt- 
thirg  damaging  to  me,  there  iras  not  one  line,  vord, 
cr  ^^  uaifk  c^*  evidence  prodnced  aizahist  me.  lo  tin 
printMi  record  of  the  codirt  ^nweedii^rs  contimii| 
nK4v  than  S.«>'«0  P^fcs,  there  kf  not  a  (i<antills  ot'  en- 
6euot  that  coold  be  tair^  cfaai;ged  aa  reflecttog  opca 
the  npfigLtneas  of  n j  onfKlpct, 

When  tbe  new  tri^  began,  Mr.  W.  W.  Dar- 
idge  acd  Mr.  ^  illiain  A.  Cook  appeared  as  ad- 
didonal  coansd  for  tbe  defense.  The  tim« 
imtil  tbe  14tb  of  December  was  occupied  in 
obtaining  a  jnrr.  The  qnestion  of  the  Dnnber 
of  challenges  to  which  tbe  defence  was  entity 
was  reopened  and  argned  at  length,  and  Judge 
Wylie  came  to  tbe  conclnsion  that  his  former 
miing  had  been  erroneooa— that  they  were  en- 
titled to  onlv  fonr  pereoiptorj  challeDges  Id 
alL  In  reading  bis  new  decision,  be  f^aid  that 
be  woold  lose  no  time  in  explaining  the  con- 
flict with  biB  previoos  ruling.  Tbe  statote  re- 
lating to  that  subject  (No.  838  of  tbe  Statutes 
for  Uie  District  of  Columbia)  provided  th*t 
a  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to  four  pe^ 
emptory  cballengea,  but  bad  no  provision  as  to 
a  case  where  there  was  more  than  one  defend- 
ant. But  a  section  of  tbe  Revised  Statatei 
(819)  did  contain  such  a  provision — to  the  effect 
that  in  all  other  cases  (less  than  felony),  civil 
and  criminal,  each  party  shall  be  entiUed  to 
three  peremptory  challenges,  and  that  when 
there  are  several  defendants  or  several  plain- 
tiffs, each  side  shall  be  deemed  a  single  party 
for  the  purpose  of  challenges.  This  latter  se^ 
tion  was  the  law  in  this  District,  and  had  beeo 
since  December,  1872.  The  two  statutes  sbooW 
be  read  together  (they  not  being  in  conflict), 
and,  therefore,  he  ruled  that  tbe  defendants  in 
this  case  were  entitled  to  four  (not  three)  per- 
emptory challenges  for  all  of  them. 

Another  question  was  also  raised  as  to  tbe 
necessity  for  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
accused.  Mr.  8.  W.  Dorsey  was  troubled  with 
an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  was  said  to 
necessitate  close  confinement  to  bis  room.  To 
test  the  question,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 


STEVENS,  WILUAM  B. 

:  that  Hr,  Doraef  be  compelled  to  ap- 
persoD  ID  the  court-room.  This  wm  ap- 
b;  hia  ooQDsel,  who  took  the  ground  that 
isence  waa  oeceasarj  to  a  fair  trial,  bat 
)  was  unable  to  attend,  and  the  trial  as 
I  coold  not  proceed.  The  Conrt  held 
le  defense  oonld  be  just  as  well  main- 
in  the  absence  oF  a  defendant,  except  in 
)  proposed  to  testily  in  his  own  behalf. 
>art  would  be  prepared  to  meet  that 
rhen  it  came  np,  but  refused  to  postpone 
U.  Mr.  logersoll  then  moved  for  a  eev- 
on  the  part  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  the 
■once  of  the  case  as  to  him,  but  this  was 
.  The  ohaileoges  on  both  sides  were 
ted  when  ten  Jurors  had  been  obtained. 
•y,  as  completed  on  the  14th  o(  Decem- 
is  made  op  as  follows;  John  H.  Crane, 
Hton  merchant;  John  Ilajthes,  oiirpen- 
lareoce  Shields  (colored),  carpenter ; 
Evans,  stone-outter ;  Frank  Renshaw, 
;  John  B.  Sheriff,  truck  fanner ;  John 
HOD,  restau rant- keeper ;  Jackson  How- 
lored),  hotel  flreman ;  Haaon  Lowery, 
;  D.  U.  Green,  real-estate  broker ;  Mi- 
Morgan,  blackarnith ;  Edward  C.  Gill, 
in  paints  and  oils. 

Biiu,  for  the  Government,  proceeded  at 
open  the  case.  His  address  was  flni^bed 
19th,  and  Mr.  Chandler  began  the  open- 
tbe  defense,  whiob  was  ooutinoed  by  Mr. 
>ll  on  the  2Ut  and  22d.  The  taking  of 
•nj  was  not  began  nntil  Janaarj,  1683. 
VENS,  Bight  Ger.  William  Baooh, 
LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  I>ioce3e  of  Penn- 
a,  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  Jnly  18,  1816. 


lost  his  father  m  early  life,  be  spent 
th  m  Boston,  Mass ,  and  entered  upon 
le  of  study  at  Philips  Academy,  with 
ce  to  preparation  for  the  ministry.    In 
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consequence  of  impured  health  he  gave  np  for 
a  time  his  atodies  in  this  line,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  science  of  medicin&  Soon 
after,  he  took  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  wbile  in 
China  he  prosecuted  medical  studies,  also  aid- 
ing Dr.  Parker,  then  in  char^  of  the  American 
Hospital  in  Canton.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  gradaated,  in  1S3T,  H.  D.  at  Dartmouth 
College.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  settled 
in  Savannah  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
soon  after  was  appointed  historian  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  in  the  dischai^  of  the  duties  of 
which  position  be  published  "A  Ilijjtory  of 
Georgia,  from  its  FirHt  Discovery  to  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  17B7,"  two 
vols.,  8vo.  Having  completed  his  preparations 
for  orders,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrcb  in  1813,  and 
the  nest  year  became  Professor  of  Belles-Let- 
tres  and  Moral  Philosophyin  the  University  of 
Georgia.  In  1848  he  was  called  to  the  reotor- 
shijt  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  great  usefulness 
until  his  election  in  1661,  and  his  consecration, 
January  2,  1BS2,  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  death  of  Bishop  A.  Potter 
be  became  bi^op  of  the  diocese  in  July,  1665, 
and  has  ever  since  been  busily  oocnpied  in  the 
dnties  of  hia  station.  For  several  years  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal  churches 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  1678  he 
attended  the  Lambeth  Conference  and  preached 
the  closing  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Bishop  Stevens  has  published  a  number  of 
works,  in  addition  to  bis  "  History  of  Geor- 
gia"—viz.,  "The  Parables  of  the  New  TesU- 
mentpractioallytTnfoIded"(185fi),  "The Lord's 
Day,  its  Obligations  and  Blessings"  (1867), 
"The  Past  and  Pretent  of  St.  Andrew's" 
(1BS8),  "A  Charge  to  the  Clergy"  (1864),  be- 
ndes  nnmeroas  single  sermons,  tracts,  etc 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  monarch- 
ies of  Northern  Europe,  united  August  IS, 
ISIS.  The  Constitution  of  Sweden  consists  ot 
the  law  of  IBOfl  on  the  form  of  government, 
the  law  of  succession  of  1610,  the  law  of  1613 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  amended 
statute  on  the  formation  of  tbe  Diet  adopted 
Jane  22,  18SS.  The  King  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  has  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  conclode  treaties,  and  pos- 
Hesses  legislative  powers  in  matters  of  political 
administration.  All  other  laws  are  made  by 
tlie  Diet,  bnt  moat  have  the  assent  of  the 
crown.  The  Diet  consists  of  two  Houses,  both 
elective.  The  First  Chamber  consiata  of  137 
members,  one  to  every  80,000  inhabitants,  cho- 
sen for  the  period  of  nine  years  by  26  provin- 
cinl  assemblies  and  the  mnnici[>al  corporations 
of  Stockholm,  Gateborg,  MulinO,  and  NorrkOp- 
ing.  The  Second  Chamber  consists  of  304 
members,  elected  directly  for  three  years,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  member  for  every  10,000 
inhabitunts  in  the  towns,  and  for  every  rnral 
district  of  Duder  40,000  inhabitants,  and  two 
for  rural  districts  of  more  than  40,000  inhab- 
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Hants.  The  franchise  is  limited  by  a  property 
qualification.  The  executive  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  King  under  the  advice  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  State,  consisting  of  ten  members. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway,  established  No- 
vember 4,  1814,  vests  the  le^ative  authority 
in  the  Storthing.  The  Storthing  is  elected  in- 
directly for  three  years.  Vacancies  are  fiUed 
by  the  persons  receiving  the  second  largest 
number  of  votes  at  the  triennial  election.  The 
number  of  members  is  114.  The  King  has 
command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and 
makes  all  appointments,  but  must  nominate 
Norwegians.  He  can  veto  any  measure  not 
of  a  constitutional  character,  but  if  it  is  passed 
by  three  different  Storthings  it  can  not  be  ve- 
toed a  third  time.  The  members  of  the  Stor- 
thing divide  themselves  into  two  Houses — the 
Lagthing,  consisting  of  one  fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  Odelsthing,  composed  of  tlie  other 
three  fourths.  Bills  originate  in  the  latter 
body,  and  may  be  rejected  by  the  other,  unless 
the  Odelsthing  calls  for  a  joint  sitting,  in  which 
case  a  two-thirds  minority  of  the  whole  Stor- 
thing is  necessary  to  enact  the  measure.  The 
Storthing  may  resolve  itself  into  a  court  for 
the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Ministers,  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  members  of  the 
Storthing.  Articles  of  impeachment  are  passed 
by  the  Odelsthing,  and  are  tried  by  the  Lags- 
thing  and  Supreme  Court,  sitting  together. 
The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  two 
Ministers  and  nine  Councilors.  One  of  the 
Ministers  and  two  Councilors  reside  at  Stock- 
holm with  the  King. 

The  King  of  the  two  monarchies  is  Oscar  II, 
Fredrik,  bom  January  21, 1829,  who  succeeded 
his  brother,  Carl  XV,  September  18, 1872.  He 
is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  line  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  which  originated  with  Bemadotte,  one 
of  Napoleon's  marshals,  who  was  elected  Swed- 
ish heir- apparent  in  1810,  and  ascended  the 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XIV  Johan,  in 
181 8.  The  heir-apparent  is  Oscar  Gustaf  Adolf, 
son  of  the  King,  bom  June  16,  1858. 

The  Swedish  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  Minister  of  State,  Count  A r- 
vid  Rutger  F.  Posse,  appointed  April  19,  1880; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Carl  F.  L. 
Hochschild,  appointed  April  27,  1880;  Dr. 
Johan  H.  Lov^n,  appointed  Councilor  June  5, 
1874 ;  Dr.  Nils  H.  Vult  von  Steyera,  Coun- 
cilor and  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
appointed  April  18,  1880 ;  Baron  Carl  Gustaf 
von  Otter,  Councilor  and  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  appointed  April  18,  1880 ; 
Fredrik  L.  S.  Hederstiema,  Councilor  at  the 
head  of  the  Interior  Department,  appointed 
April  18,  1880;  Dr.  Carl  Gustaf  Hammarsk- 
jold,  Councilor  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  appointed  August  27, 
1880  ;  Councilor  Johan  C.  E.  Riohert,  ap- 
pointed August  27,  1880;  Councilor  O.  R. 
Themptander,  of  the  Department  of  Finance, 
appointed  March  8, 1881 ;  K.  A.  Ryding,  Coun- 


cilor in  charge  of  the  War  Department,  wbo 
succeeded  Otto  F.  Taube  June  16, 1882. 

The  Norwegian  Council  of  State  is  oompoeed 
of  the  following  members :  Minister  of  State, 
residing  at  Christiania,  Christian  A.  Sdmer, 
appointed  November  1,  1880;  Councilor  it 
the  head  of  the  Navy  and  Post-Ofitice  Deptrt- 
ment,  Rear-Admiral  Jacob  Lercbe  JohsnMi, 
appointed  June  17,  1872 ;  Councilor  in  ch&ree 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Police,  J. 
Helmboe ;  Councilor  in  charge  of  th«  ^ir 
Department,  Major  -  General  Adolf  Frederik 
Munthe,  appointed  October  19,  1877;  Coon- 
cilor  at  the  head  of  the  Interior  DepartmeDt, 
Christian  Jensen,  appointed  October  13, 1^79; 
Councillor  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the 
Revision  of  Public  Accounts,  Dr.  O.  A.  BsrJike, 
appointed  October  13,  1879  ;  Councilor  ii 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  N.  C.  £.  Herzberg,  «ho 
succeeded  Jens  Helmboe,  transferred  to  lite 
Department  of  Justice  January  30,  1882;  Min- 
ister of  State  residing  near  the  King,  Otto  K. 
Kierulf,  appointed  November  1,  1871 ;  Coun- 
cilors of  the  Delegation  at  Stockholm  in  1S82, 
N.  Vogt,  appointed  Councilor  May  13,  1871, 
and  C.  H.  Schweigaard,  December  22,  1880. 

Sweden.  —  Abea  and  Population. —The 
area  of  the  kingdom  is  170,979  square  inilei^ 
3,517  of  which  are  covered  by  the  Lakes  of 
Vener,  Vetter,  M&lar,  and  Hjelmar.  The  area, 
in  square  kilometres,  and  population  of  Uie 
Lfln,  or  provinces,  according  to  the  deoeniuAl 
census  of  December  31,  188io,  were  as  follow: 


LAN. 


Stockholm,  cltj 

Stockholm,  dlBtrlct. . . 

Upaal* 

Sudennanknd 

Ostergotland 

JGnkdplng 

Kronoberg 

Calmar 

Gotland 

Btoklnge 

Chri8tiaD8t«d 

MAlmuhus 

Halland 

Ootcborg  and  Bohus 

Klfsborg 

Skaraborg 

Wennland 

Orebro 

Westmanland 

Kopporbeiv 

Gcfleborg 

'Westernorrhuid 

Jemtland 

"Wosterbotten 

Norrbotten 


ToUl 


fi.SlS 

6,&11 

10.977 

11.574 

9,997 

11,493 

aiu 

8.010 
6,511 
4.795 
4,913 
5.101 
12,8^ 

a,^i 

19,814 

9,118 

e,814 

80,040 

19,815 

S5,04« 

51,218 

59,093 

10«,818 


440,997 


]6d.775 

ni.ei» 

14T.1J4 
26T,1» 
19«t2n 
1©,T« 
245,10S 
M.C68 

m,fri 

230,119 

135LiM 
261,114 
2SaMT 
857.943 
2£&417 

m45i 

i9Q.ia 

178,7» 
1»,V» 


106485 
M,7n 


Lse^m 


The  population  was  divided  into  2,215,248 
males  and  2,350,425  females.  In  1870  there 
were  3,809  Baptists,  Mormons,  and  Methodists; 
190  Reformed,  573  Roman  Catholics,  30  Greek 
Catholics,  and  1,836  Israelites;  the  rest  oftlw 
population  helon^d  to  the  estahlished  Lutbe^ 
an  Church.  There  were  6,711  Lapps  and  14,- 
932  Finns,  bom  in  Sweden,  and  12,015  foreign- 
ers, principally  Germans,  Danes,  Norw^itt^ 
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Dlanders.  The  popalation  of  the  king*- 
according  to  the  annual  enameration 
December  31,  1881,  was  4,672,245.  The 
sr  of  marriages  in  1880  was  28,919,  oi 
138,303,  of  deatlis  86,794 ;  excess  of 
over  deaths,  51,509. 

mean  annual  emigration  between  1850^ 
)60  was  1,690 ;  between  1860  and  1870, 
;  in  the  year  1870,  29,003;  1871,  17,- 
872,15,915;  1873,18,580;  1874,7,791; 
J,727;  1876,  9,418;  1877,  7,610;  1878, 
1879,  17,637;  1880,  42,109. 
cities  containing  over  25,000  inhabitants 
1  were:  Stockholm,  176,745;  Gothen- 
78,313;    MalmO,   39,512;    Norrkoping, 

• 

MERGE. — The  exports  and  imports  both 
than  doubled  between  1870  and  1880. 
3ief  exports  are  timber,  pig-iron,  and 

The  largest  imports  are  textile  manu- 
is,  coal,  and  colonial  produce.  The  total 
s  in  1880  were  valued  at  282,788,000 
S  agaia*9t  226,442,000  in  1879,  having 

from  82,469,000  crowns  in  1860;  the 
)xport8  at  286,643,000  crowns,  against 
4,000  crowns  in  1879,  and  86,496,000 
>  in  1860.  The  extent  of  the  commerce 
le  principal  foreign  countries  was  as  fol- 
n  crowns,  in  1880 : 


)UNTRIES, 

Import*. 

Export*. 

rltaln 

77,743,600 
55,&18,000 
61,764,000 

6,467,0«H) 
16,774,000 

8,705.000 
17,454,000 

8,8S4,000 
ll,770,Ov)0 

8,773,000 

123.810.000 

I 

28,931.000 

f 

17,096,000 
28,699,000 

7,955.000 

12,258,000 

nds 

2,012,000 
6,189.000 

tatcs 

2.869.000 

6,0S9,000 

•,618  laden  vessels,  of  1,513,395  tons, 
g  Swedish  ports  in  1880,  5,216,  of  762,- 
is,  bore  the  Swedish  flag;  647,  of  123,- 
Qs,  the  Norwegian ;  and  3.755,  of  627,- 
is,  were  foreign  vessels.  The  merchant 
onsisted,  in  1880,  of  2,252  vessels,  of 
I  tons,  including  607  steamers,  of  31,509 
igaged  in  domestic  commerce,  and  2,133 
,  of  455,631  tons,  including  165  steain- 

55,089  tons,  trading  abroad. 

e  were  3,860  miles  of  railroad  in  opera- 

the  commencement  of  1882,  of  which 
niles  belonged  to  the  state  and  2,490 
0  companies. 

lumber  of  post-offices  in  1880  was  1,785. 
jvere  38,078,616  letters  and  postal-cards, 
89  printed  inclosures,  and  26,952,716 
ipers  forwarded  in  1881 ;  together  68,- 
l,  against  63,709,363  in  1880. 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1881  was 
miles;  length  of  wires,  12,795  miles, 
mber  of  dispatches  sent  was  1,118,081, 
sing  591,276  domestic,  898,534  interna- 
and  128,271  in  transit.  The  receipts 
304,495,  the  expenses  1,205,966  crowns, 
r  AND  Navy. — ^There  are  five  diflferent 
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classes  of  soldiers.  The  enrolled  troops  (Vfirf- 
vade)  and  the  cantoned  troops  (Indelta)  form 
together  the  regular  army.  The  first  are  re- 
cruited by  enlistment.  The  latter  class  receive, 
partly  from  private  landholders  and  partly 
from  the  crown  domains,  a  house  and  parcel 
of  land,  and  annual  pay  in  money  or  in  kind. 
The  third  class  is  the  conscripted  troops  (Be- 
vfiring),  in  which  every  able-bodied  young 
man  is  enrolled ;  but  only  a  part  of  them  are 
instructed.  There  are  besides  two  special  bod- 
ies, the  Gotland  militia,  which  is  not  obliged 
to  serve  outside  of  the  island,  and  the  volun- 
teer rifle  association,  which  numbered  11,065 
men  in  1881.  The  regular  army  in  1882  num- 
bered 35,106  men,  exclusive  of  officers.  The 
enrolled  troops  numbered  2,230  infantry,  1,066 
cavalry,  4,843  artillery,  and  894  engineers,  to- 
gether 8,533  men ;  the  cantoned  troops,  23,016 
infantry  and  8,557  cavalry,  together  26,573 
men.  The  strength  of  the  conscripted  army 
was  135,837;  of  the  Gotland  militia,  7,762. 

The  navy  consisted,  in  1882,  of  forty-four 
steamers,  with  155  guns,  including  one  line-of- 
battle  ship,  one  frigate,  four  corvettes,  four 
monitors,  ten  small  monitors,  two  torpedo- 
boats,  and  nineteen  gunboats.  The  four  mon- 
itors and  ten  of  the  gunboats  were  ironclads. 
There  were  besides  ^ve  sailing-corvettes  and 
five  brigs,  carrying  105  guns. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1883  makes  the 
total  ordinary  receipts  20,590,000  crowns  (by  a 
treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  and  the  supple- 
mentary treaty  of  October  16, 1875,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  a  common 
decimal  monetary  system:  the  Swedish  krona, 
Norwegian  and  Danish  krone,  is  equivalent  to 
26*8  cents),  derived  from  the  land-tax  (5,995,- 
000  crowns),  domain  farms  (2,900,000  crowns), 
capitation  tax  (640,000  crowns),  tonnage  dues 
(1,200,000  crowns),  net  railway  receipts  (6,200,- 
000  crowns),  gross  telegraph  receipts  (1,330,- 
000  crowns),  gross  receipts  from  forests  (1,000,- 
000  crowns),  and  miscellaneous  sources  (1,325,- 
000  crowns) ;  the  total  extraordinary  receipts, 
53,770,000  crowns,  derived  from  customs  du- 
ties (27,500,000  crowns),  postal  receipts  (5,100,- 
000  crowns),  stamps  (3,000,000  crowns),  spirit- 
tax  (17,000,000  crowns),  beet-sugar  impost 
(70,000  crowns),  and  income-tax  (4,100,000 
crowns) ;  the  net  receipts  of  the  Bank  of  Swe- 
den, 1,600,000  crowns;  unexpended  balance, 
2,789,187  crowns;  total  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 78,749,137  crowns.  The  ordinary  expen- 
ditures are  fixed  at  58,536,711  crowns:  1,338,- 
000  for  the  royal  household,  8,753,000  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  613,800  for  that  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  17,205,000  for  that  of  the 
Armv,  5,375,000  for  the  Navy  Department, 
4,396,360  for  that  of  the  Interior,  10,132,551 
for  that  of  Education  and  Worship,  2,430,000 
for  pensions,  and  18,293,000  for  financial  ad- 
ministration. The  extraordinary  expenditures 
are  placed  at  7,827,589  crowns:  2,413,000  for 
the  army  and  navy,  and  5,414,689  for  other 
purposes.    The  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
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p- '  H''  d^ot  »re  «<  d^^^-n  &§  K'.lST.?5f.  jini  the 

Mj^f:  iti^  t'/tad  r«y-<ript«.  Tht  %rmj  ai>i  tbe  «■- 
e>*^?t3eaJ  e^t^viirbment  are  miint^uDcid  maia- 
Jt  fr'/fn  ttie  p#p^iaee  of  tLe  domiiii-iJ  ees^aeds 
wbk  h  are  imX  eotere<i  in  the  budget.  Dor  are  the 
^'>4u7^Xi  crowTi*  eoctril.'Uted  forforeisn  aBairs 
Lt  XorwaT.  The  e«>t  <»f  e<iaeatioQ  b  defraTed 
\u  great  p&rt  CKit  of  the  commirnal  and  prorin* 
ekxl  reveDat-*, 

The  pahiic  debt  of  Sweden  was  contracted 
entirelr  for  the  eonstnution  of  railroads.  The 
total  amoant  oatstandin^  on  Janoarr  1,  l.^>^ 
wa^  2^^715.896  crowns.  Of  tbb  ii.S43,5«>i 
confuted  of  the  internal  loans  of  1870  and  1?^72, 
at  5  and  4  per  cent  interest  respectiTelj ;  1&<X- 
h72,^'.*<j  crowns  was  the  amount  of  tbe  foreiim 
Joans  contracted  at  44  and  5,  and  latterlr  at  4 
per  cent  interest,  in  England,  Germanj,  and 
France,  the  last  of  which  was  raised  in  1SS<>, 
and  amounts  to  70, 78o,iXK)  crowns;  and  9,00<:»,- 
000  crowns  constitute  an  unfunded  loan  of 
1879,  repayable  before  Xoveraber  1,  1885. 

LEGL<?LATioy. — The  Swedish  ^>iet  separated 
Maj  22d,  after  a  session  of  four  months^  dura- 
tion. The  great  cjuestions  of  the  regulation  of 
the  land-tax  and  the  reorganization  of  the  armj 
hare  been  before  the  country  many  years.  A 
number  of  ministries  hare  been  shipwrecked 
in  the  eflfort  to  effect  these  reforms,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  one  another.  The 
present  ministry  proceeds  more  cautiously  with 
the  army  reform.  The  development  of  a  mili- 
tary force  upon  modem  models  of  the  most 
modest  proportions  would  require  a  considera- 
ble augmentation  of  the  revenue,  of  which  there 
is  no  prospect.  The  present  organization  is 
sufficient  to  permit  a  military  demonstration 
with  20,000  men,  which  will  meet  every  re- 
quirement, as  Sweden  has  little  to  fear  from  its 
neighbors.  The  military  and  naval  items  in 
the  budget  were  voted,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  continuing  the  fortifications  at  Carls- 
borg,  which  was  considerably  reduced.  The 
more  important  subject  of  the  readjustment  of 
the  land-taxes,  which  press  very  unequally 
upon  the  small  owners,  is  dealt  with  only  in 
vague  promises.  The  Posse  Ministry  is  a  busi- 
ness Cabinet,  which  offers  no  political  pro- 
gramme. It  commands  no  firm  majority  in 
the  Diet,  but  in  its  conservative  course,  while 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  slowly  devel- 
oping, it  obtains  a  support  from  all  parties, 
though  the  rural  party,  from  which  the  Prime 
Minister  came  himself  opposes  many  of  his 
financial  measures  as  extravagant.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  national  defense  developed  a 
plan  in  December,  by  which  the  regular  army 
would  be  increased  to  25,000  men,  and  a  re- 
serve maintained  which  would  furnish  a  total 
war  effective  of  about  75,000  men  for  the  field 
army.  The  Diet  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority  the  proposition  to  introduce  com  du- 
ties. A  resolution  in  favor  of  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  passed  by  a  decided  ma- 


^orirr  in  the  Seeood  Chamber,  bat  was  r^ected 
br  the  First  Chamber. 

XorwAT.  —  Abfa    asi>  PopuLATioK.— The 
artca  of  Norway  is  122,869  square  miles.   The 
total  population,  according  to  the  last  decennul 
c^ns^is,  u^ken  December  31,  1875,  was  l.SCfi,- 
X».  divided  into  876,762  males  and  930,188 
femalesw    The  town  population  was  326,420; 
rural  populati<*n,   1,480.480.     The  population 
in  ISSt)  wase»timated  at  1,913,500.    The  num- 
ber of  marriages    in    1880  was  12,585;  i^ 
tilths,  58.862 ;  of  deaths,  30,532 ;   excess  of 
birth?,  28.330.     Beside^  the  Norwegians  prop- 
er, there  were,  in  1875,  7,594  Finns,  U.W5 
settled  Lappa,  1,073  nomad  Lapps,  and  8,3i»6 
of  mixed  blood.    The  number  of  foreign-bon 
residents  was  37,350.  of  whom  29,340  were 
Swedes,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Finlanders,  Daotfi, 
and  Germans.    Besides  the  adherents  of  the 
sute  Church,  there   were  2,759  Methodists, 
1,184  Reformed  Lutherans,  819  Baptists,  W. 
Mormons,  502  Roman  Catholics,  432  Quakers, 
and  l,rK>0  of  other  denominations.    The  fol- 
lowing cities  crntained  over  20,000  inhabitants: 
Christiania,   76,054;   Bergen,  34,388;  TroDd- 
hjem,  22,  544;  Stavanger,  20,288.    The  emi- 
gration for  the  last  ten  years,  reported,  was  as 
follows:    1871,    12,276;   1872,  13,866;   1873, 
10,352;  1874,4,601  ;  1875,  4,048;  1876,4,35.5; 
1877,  3,206;   1878,4,863;    1879,  7.608;  1880, 
20,212. 

CoMMKBCE. — The  average  value  of  the  totil 
imports  in  the  years  1876-'80  was  161,300,00') 
crowns;  of  the  exports,  102,300,000  crowns. 
The  staple  exports  are  timber  and  wood,  fish, 
and,  in  smaller  quantities,  pig-iron  and  copper- 
ore.  The  total  imports  in  1881  amounted  to 
164,997,000  crowns;  in  1880,  150,871.000 
crowns.  Total  exports  in  1881,  12O,934,0('0 
crowns;  in  1880,  108,739,000  crowns.  The 
largest  trade  in  1881  was  with  the  following 
countries : 


f 


COUNTRIES. 

Great  Britain 

Oemauiy 

Sweden 

Denmark 

France 

Bussia 

8pain 

ifolknd 


Importa. 


43^6.000 

45.225.000 

15,281.000 

2a251,0<»0 

».740,0«K) 

9,979,«^00 

2»53,0U0 

6,624,000 


Ezpivtk 


la^ffi.C'W 

8301000 
llS»I.OiO 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  18S1 
were  2,929,000  crowns  in  value,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  62,000  crowns. 

The  numher  of  arrivals  in  Norwegian  ports 
in  1880  was  11,556  vessels,  of  1,971,209  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  of  which  6,703  vessels,  of  1,387,- 
294  tons,  were  Norwegian,  and  5,688,  of  982,- 
096,  or  less  than  half,  with  cargoes.  Norwaj 
has  the  largest  merchant  fleet,  in  proportion  io 
her  population,  of  any  country.  The  number 
of  vessels  at  the  end  of  1880  was  8,095,  again* 
6,993  in  1870;  the  aggregate  registered  ton- 
nage, 1,518,658,  against  1,007,908;  the  number 
of  sailors  employed,  60,832,  against  49,837. 
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'he  steam  fleet  consists  of  834  vessels,  of  aa  crowns,  all  bearing  4i  per  cent  interest,  except 

^regate  tonnage  of  58,062  tons.  a  loan  contracted  in  1880  at  4  per  cent.  Against 

The  length  of  railroad  lines  in  operation  at  the  debt  the  Government  holds  assets  which 

be  end  of  1882  was  950  miles.  nearly  offset  the  entire  amount.     These  consist 

The  telegraphs,  as  in  Sweden,  belong  to  the  of  productive  funds,  administered  by  the  De- 
late. The  length  of  the  lines  at  the  end  of  partment  of  Finance,  amounting  to  29,700,000 
Ssi  was  4,705  miles;  of  wires,  8,550  miles,  crowns,  cash  and  credits  amounting  to  5,200,- 
he  number  of  internal  dispatches  was  498,-  000  crowns,  and  railroad  shares  to  the  amount 
24;  received  from  abroad,  188,781;  sent  of  62,900,000  crowns— together,  97,800,000 
t>road,  160,433;  in  transdt,  24;  total,  847,212.  crowns. 

he  receipts  were  967,608  crowns;  expenses,  Poutiosand  Legislation. — The  republican 

15,431  crowns.    There  were  besides  725  miles  movement  in  Norway  assumed  during  the  year 

r  railroad  lines,  with  1,455  miles  of  wire.  1882  larger  proportions  than  at  any  previous 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1881  was  938.  time,  the  struggle  between  the  King  on  the  one 

he  number  of  letters  forwarded  was  11,013,-  side  and  the  Storthing  or  national  Parliament 

U)  domestic,  aud  15,544,789  including  the  for-  on  the  other  culminating  in  a  rebuke  of  the 

ga;  the  number  of  newspapers,  12,465,580.  former.     The  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway 

he  receipts  amounted  to  1,804,070  crowns,  dates  back  to  1814,  when  King  Charles  Xlil 

le  expenses  to  1,852,728  crowns.  received  Norway  from  the  allieg  as  the  price 

Abmt  and  Navt. — By  the  laws  of  1866  and  of  his  assistance  in  the  war  against  Napoleon. 

)76,  the  military  forces  are  divided  into  the  According  to   the  Constitution  of  Eidsvold, 

lie  troops,  the  landvaim  or  militia,  the  train,  adopted  November  4,  1814,  Norway  was  de- 

id  the  landstorm  or  final  levy  in  mass.    The  clared  *^  free,  independent,  indivisible,  and  in- 

*inv  of  the  line  numbers  750  officers  and  18,-  alienable."     This    Constitution  gave    to    the 

K)  men,  which  number  can  not  be  exceeded  couutry  a  form  of  government  virtually  repub- 

ren  in  war-time,  without  the  assent  of  the  lican.     Under  a  monarchical  form,  Norway  is 

torthing.    It  is  raised   principally  by  con-  really  a  republic  of  peasants,  in  which  the  aris- 

:ription.    The  landtam  is  not  liable  to  ser-  tocracy  of  other  monarchies  is  represented  by 

ice  beyond  the  borders.  a  strong  peasantry.     The  King  can  not  dissolve 

The  naval  forces  are  recruited  mainly  by  en-  the  Storthing  until  it  has  been  in  session  three 

istment,  but  in  default  of  volunteers  are  com-  months;  and,  though  he  may  veto  a  measure, 

^leted  by  conscription  among  the  sailors.    The  his  veto  may  be  overruled  by  the  action  of 

navy  consisted  in  July,  1882,  of  thirty -seven  three  successive  Storthings.    Its  foreign  repre- 

steamers,  carrying    152  guns,  inclading  four  sentation  is  united  with  that  of  Sweden,  but  its 

iron-clad  monitors,  two  frigates,  two  corvettes,  army  is  not,  the   Constitution  providing  ex- 

a  ram,  and  twenty-eight  gunboats  of  different  pressly  that  Norwegian  troops  are  not  to  be 

classes.  taken  out  of  the  country  without  the  consent 

Finances. — The    ordinary  receipts    of   the  of  the  Storthing,  while  the  same  consent  is 

Treasury  amounted  in  the  year  ending  June  necessary  to  bring  Swedish  or  foreign  troops 

80,  1881,  to  84,618,100  crowns.     The  extraor-  into  Norway.     Conflicts  between  the  King  and 

dioary  receipts,  consisting  of  loans  and  local  the  Storthing  occurred  almost  from  the  very 

contributions  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  time  of  the  union.    King  Charles  John  XIV, 

raised  the  total  receipts  of  the  Treasury  to  41,-  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1818,  made  many 

630,000  crowns.    The  gross  revenue  from  cus-  unavailing  attempts  to  reduce  the  country  to 

toms  was  15,858,100  crowns;  from  the  liquor-  closer  submission  to  royid  authority.    Thepres- 

tax,  3,500,800;  from  the  malt-tax,  2,251,000;  ent  conflict  began  in  1872,  when  the  Storthing 

^m  railroads,  8,671,000;  from  posts,  1,718,-  carried  by  a  vote  of  80  to  29  a  bill  inviting  the 

(00:  from  mines  and  domains,  1,128,600.     The  ministers  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 

leads  of  expenditure  were:  9,394,700  crowns  Storthing  as  is  the  case  iu  other  constitutional 

or  financial  administration ;  6,580,100  for  the  countries.    The  King  refused  his  sanction  to 

nny;  6,377,900  for  the  navy,  posts,  and  tele-  this  bill,  but  it  was  passed  by  two  successive 

raphs ;  4,981,300  for  the  Interior  Department,  Storthings,  and  had,  therefore,  as  its  friends 

icluding  the  operation  of  the  railroads ;  4,111,-  claimed,  become  a  law. 

}0  for  justice,  police,  and  sanitary  service ;  But  the  King  again  refused  his  sanction,  and 

970,200  for   the  university  and    other  ex-  a  new  stniggle  arose  on  the  nature  of  the 

^nses  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  and  King's  veto.     On  June  9,  1881,  the  Storthing 

'^orship  (not  including  about  1,000,000  crowns  declared  the  bill,  thrice  carried  by  the  legal 

jrived  from  special  funds) ;  1,141,300  for  the  majority,  to  be  valid  law  in  the  kingdom  of 

^QDcil  of  State  and  Ministries;   408,500  for  Norway.    The  resolution  was  met  by  a  firm 

e  Storthing;   435,400  for  the  civil  list  and  protest  from  the  crown.     The  crown's  claim 

tpanages ;  499,700  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  94,-  for  an  absolute  veto  has  been  pushed  further. 

h  for  incidental  expenses.    The  outlay  of  Lately  it  was  employed  to  frustrate  the  per- 

234,400  crowns  on  railroads  brings  the  total  manent  sitting,  the  Storthing's  appointment  of 

penditures  up  to  48,681,800  crowns.  a  parliamentary  committee,  and  even  some  of 

The  total   amount  of  the  public  debt  out-  its  financial  bills.    The  other  reforms  of  the 

indiug  on  June  30,  1881,  was  104,512,000  liberal  programme — such  as  the  introduction  of 
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jon^sw  s  reflgonabie  enaiaoii  ^jz  the  r.mt  of  cscatr  of  the  people.     In  the  smQer  caatflu. 

:§a2fr:ftaDiw  a  reortnnmnoa  it  tiie  irm?-  oa  the  ai»  in  Appenzell,  Glams,  UnterwakiauiDdriv 

mtxiei  oi  i:he  ^nv  j???  iv^^cwn   iz  3iiiin:t — drr*  ^  the  Uwb  are  passed  hj  tlie  full  rote  of  tbedii- 

mec  )  J  :yi  cm^ieiaimr  n^s^^cimre  an  cie  dutc  of  leoa.  meeting  at  stated  periods  in  opcn-tir  »• 

ime  <  rovtfmiueac.  :iaii  Jt»  anie  rr^tsmi  i»  ^md  ^5  sembiiesw    In  others  the  acts  of  the  k^slatiT« 

rae  P^:k!iuir  -iatt'  oi  zrumn^fe^  ^.-t.-timed.  by  die  bodies  are  sahmitted  to  the  people  for  cob- 

en>vTii.     lie  -I'Linotu  .iXL*iDHneiic  during  nhe  ttrmadoQ  or  reaction.     In  the  more popokid) 

pr^ndnicioa;»-  :\  r  :ne  new  «itit.*nuo»  wa:^  r^rj  eaatoBs  the  legislative  anthoritj  is  dekjnt^^ 

L^^cu^%^.     Jl  ^ct^a    >t  die  poet   Bjum£$€iini«  to  the  Cantonal  Great  Goancil,  choeen  bj  ui* 

Bi«>ra2<)B.  <)ae    )C   rtie  le^iuer^s-  or  die  ?eti«nt  Tarsal  soffinge. 

pamr.  i-i<*jir!"«'  >iiv»w>  -iie  :uea»  ^atcer^iaied  b^  The  acts  of  the  Cantonal  Councils  andof 

tai:;-  pjiTtv.     ue  "?<tAa :    '  If  .inv-  one.  ev^ir  were  d»  Federal  Assembly  are  subject  to  the  Teto 

he  A   Tuiiisitttr.  sii^'iuu  ^v  ^;ic  r»)v-^nr  oan  noc  of  the  people,  when  a  referendum  or  refefenn 

vio  w  CLiouc  :uo  '  ro«  ve  ^rvmiti  have  ro  :m:»wer  to  the  popular  vote  is  demanded  bj  a  certiii 

mi»a<  tfiui  aatutu:  •>  liiaC  :a  :*uou  ;i  ^.-ase  rae  Xoc-  number.    Federal  laws  are  submitted  to  th« 

wv^an  r)^>nie  w;ii:.«i   lave  cu  ^r\*  ap  -»>fiiiu]r.  p<.>palar  rote  when  demanded  hy  80,000  etti- 

Pie  !s*<ie   jc  ::iis- e-.e^  <::<  n  c:in  be  n»)Ciiinir  Ie*»  xens.  or  bj  eight  cantons. 

taiiu  :ae  vxcu   »r  r'vrutv/*     T'le  new  eier:cioci  The  President  of  the  Federal  Council  for 

r^ramed  *v>  :ie  >ti'r-:iintr  a  m«)re  6.)nnrihibie  1S.S3  was  S.  Bavier,  of  the  canton  of  Grisoitf; 

ttij\ji»rt7  01  :ue  ?o«45<inr  party  inan  ever,  and  in  the  Vice-President  was  L.  Ruehonnet  of  the 

Clio  aevr  ><urt:iiiiir.  w  uca  oievt:*  in  Febntirr.  canton  of  Vand.     The  members  of  the  Cods- 

I^^^i;5»  iil  *tie  fiie^irs  rjiaced    n  tiieir  h;in«i»  bj  c£l   and  their  departments   were  as  foUow: 

tile  ^\'n>c:turion  ^-'A  Je  tised  br  them  ru  zxLiixfr-  P^nca.  S.  Bavier,  the  President;    Interior, 

taitt  their  wiL     Ibe  pn)Do>;t:uu  to   inoreatfe  Dr.  K.  Schenck,  of  the  canton  of  Bern:  Jd»- 

t;ie  Ai»^»tiaci{;t?  of  tiie  Crtjwri  L'nnce.  on  die  o%>  tk*  and  Police,  L.  Ruehonnet,  the  Vice-Prea- 

CH>iv>u  o(    lis  ujiirr:i^\  w:i*  rejected  for  the  dent:  Military  Affairs,  F.  W.  Hertenstein,  of 

^-v>.iuvi    uttte    in  J  Hie.      A   new   conimerjuil  the  canton  of  ZClrich;  Finance  and  CustoiBi, 

tr^ticv  wtiji  v>»noiu*ied  with  France,  winch  w«ic  R  Hammer,  of  the  canton  of  Solenre;  Coo- 

utcv»  lorw  Mav  lotu.     Tbe  dutie*  on  artmcui  merce  and  Agriculture,  N.  Droz,  of  the  cantoo 

tf».»vfcvr<^  silk  tubrK-5*  ;ctove?s  watches*  winew  and  of  Xeufchiktel;    Posts  and  Railways,  Dr.  t 

sfOL  tvdchers^  ^ortinies*  and  anchovies^  were  coct-  Welti,  of  the  canton  of  Aargan. 

^vicrtiblv  lowere^L  Akka  xxd  Population. — The  popaktioD  of 

>H  lUZKivLAN  l^,  a  t*eder:il  republic  in  Cen-  Switieriand,  as  determine  by  the  ceosos  of 

tml  b'ar\»(»ev     A  cU'>er  union  was*  formed  un^  December  1,  1880,  was  2,846,102,  divided  intfi 

vicr  tl»e  i>tuv:ajtiiettcal  law^  dkiopted  in  IS4^.  and  1.^^.626  males  and   1,451,476  females.    The 

I  to  v.\'tt>(tcitru  11  v't  Apni  19.  1>74*     The  ieci*-  area  in  square  kilometres,  and  the  popuktioo 

l.ii:vv»  All  J  e\cv'uc!ve  dudiorttv  of  the  conttd-  of  each  of  the  cantons  and  half-caDtoDS  ioto 

vr-tcv  IS  wvstevi   u  tiie  >iace  Council,  or  Stande-  which  the  confederacy  is  diyided,  with  the 

r^iiii^  vxwtr(»v»»<Hi  or  44  membenjik  cqokvq  by  the  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholic 

twvtt:>r  t\\o  oarTv'UJs  two  tV»r  each  ctinCon*  and  in  each,  and  of  persons  speaking  the  Gemuai, 

to  Ni:  :v<u.u  v^outtcii  or  NciCioualniciu  cho:^en  French,  and  Italian  languages,  are  shown  in  tk 

b^  vhrwc  c»Kvc:v>ii  :it  tile  fHce  of  one  member  table  on  the  following  page. 

I  »r  ever*  :iv\  00  iuiiabit;iiic:j.  Every  maie  The  number  speaking  the  Roumansch  Ian- 
01  t  :vtt  over  t^vncy  >ertrs  \H  d;re  is  a  yuCer.  gna^  b  38.705,  of  whom  87,794  live  in  Gnn- 
V  Icix^tMcu  arv  ooc  eligible.  B4>rh  Chamber*  btluden.  There  were  6,675  speaking  olber 
utnuvl  tvrm  the  N.4CKuciI  Assembly.  The  ex-  languages  than  those  enumerated.  The  nani- 
vcutive  atttiiontv  i^i  dctcic^ited  to  the  Bimdes-  ber  of  foreigners  returned  was  211,0S5,  of 
rt*riu  or  bcvicml  ^.Vuiocti^  ci>0!>i5itin^  of  seven  whom  95.253  were  Germans,  58,653  French, 
utcmlvprik  CiK\scu  fv>r  three  veurs  bv  the  Fed-  41.550  Italians,  12,869  Austrians,  2,812  British, 
eril  Avtvitibiv.  V!k»  IVsidcut  and  Vice-  1.2So  Russians  and  Poles,  and  1,111  Americai* 
rixtiivUnt  of  tie  F^-vIophI  Council  ar«  elected  The  number  of  Israelites  was  7,878  ;  ofperaoM 
bv  tiie  Fvxieril  Av*«.fM  >Iv  for  the  term  of  one  of  other  faiths  than  the  above,  10,838.  The 
yvHr,  Hiid  sW*  tK»t  eluivue  t*or  the  next  ot>Qsecu-  number  of  marriages  in  1881  was  19,425;  01 
tive  term.  I  ho  wveu  members  ot  the  Coimcil  births,  88,503;  of  deaths,  67,841 ;  excess  of 
prx«>i«le  cdv'h  one  over  a  sepvir^te  tlepartnieut  births^  21,162. 

ot  die  rtvhn  ni*tn4t:ou.     The  Buudesi^?richt,  or  The  population  live  mostly  in  small  towys 

Ftnieril  Iribun  tL  vUvivle?*  upon  v|uestious  in  (Us-  and  villages.     The  only  towns  with  over  25,* 

pure  between  the  oautousaiuoiijii:  themselves,  or  ♦^K^  inhabitants,  in  1880,  were  the  following: 

with  the  F^ilertii  i.overnmeut.     It  insists  of  Geneva,  68.820;  Basel,  61,899;   Bern,  44,087; 

II  members,  elected  fv»r  six  years  by  the  Fed-  Lausanne,  80,179;  Ztlrich,  25,102.  Geneviis 
ernl  Assembly.  The  F».Hleral  Iribuaal  is  also  the  seat  of  the  watch  and  jewelry  industry,  an^ 
tfie  court  of  final  rvvs<>rt  for  all  cases.  The  Basel,  of  silk  and  other  manufactures.  The 
Fc<Ieral  Assembly  sits  at  Bern,  the  Federal  soil  is  very  equally  divided,  there  being  bol 
Trihfinal  at  Lausanne.  half  a  miliion  of  the  two  and  a  half  milliofl 

The   cantons   have  their  Kval  gv^vemment,  inhabitants  of  Switzerland   who   possess  do 

bask.'d  upon  the  principle  of  the  direct  sover-  property  or  heritage  in  land.     Of  every  100 
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CANTONS. 


en.  Upper, 
en.  Lower. 


Freiburg) 


n 

itry. 

en , 

Kzterior. 

Interior. . 


;n  (Orffloos) , 


ssln). 

Jala). 
L.... 


ATM. 

Pupalatloa. 

Protwtaau. 

Catbftlki. 

German. 

Frandu 

1,724 

817,576 

288,184 

80,298 

818,762 

1.471 

6.Sb» 

582,164 

468,168 

65,828 

452,089 

78,610 

1,500 

181,806 

6,419 

129,172 

184,166 

802 

l,u76 

28,694 

524 

28.149 

18.024 

282 

908 

61,285 

964 

60,266 

49,681 

146 

474 

15.856 

277 

15,079 

16,254 

9 

290 

11,992 

VO 

11,901 

11,869 

28 

691 

84,218 

27,097 

7,065 

88,995 

27 

289 

22,994 

1,218 

21,784 

22,592 

120 

1,CG9 

115.400 

18,183 

97,118 

a^,705 

79,816 

7b8 

80,424 

17,114 

68,087 

79,514 

764 

85 

65,101 

41,286 

19,289 

62,644 

1,901 

421 

69.271 

46,670 

12,109 

68.961 

217 

2D4 

88,848 

88,sy7 

4,1M 

88,117 

149 

260 

61.958 

48,05>8 

8,694 

61,742 

47 

Ift'J 

12,S41 

545 

12,294 

12,821 

2 

2,019 

21i>,491 

88,441 

126.164 

208J18 

876 

7,1S4 

94,991 

68,168 

41,711 

48,664 

115 

1,41)4 

198.645 

108,029 

88,898 

197,b62 

866 

9S8 

99,r>52 

71,821 

27.128 

99,026 

205 

2,818 

180,777 

858 

180,017 

1,054 

212 

8,2^8 

288,780 

819,427 

18,170 

21,692 

812,164 

^247 

100,216 

866 

99,816 

81,962 

67,214 

fc07 

108,782 

91,076 

11,651 

24,489 

77,526 

279 

lul,596 

4b^9 

61,557 
1,160,782 

11,500 

86,414 

41,889 

2,846,102 

1,667,109 

2,080,792 

608,007 

ItaJko. 

1,886 

1,065 

294 

6,818 

1.877 

89 

98 

124 

219 

824 

91 

8.^8 

72 

89 

125 

16 

960 

12,976 

8«)1 

287 

129.409 

2,518 

1.018 

1,846 

2,199 

161,928 


liles  20  are  pasture-land,  17  forest,  11 
!0  meadow,  1  vineyard,  and  30  uncul- 
including  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers, 
ation  was  formerly  considerable.  It 
for  several  years,  but  has  recently  as- 
irger  proportions  than  ever,  owing  to 
igency  of  the  military  service,  and  the 
iral  attractions  of  the  United  States. 
I  1868  and  1875  the  average  annual 
on  was  5,170.  In  1876  the  number 
ants  was  1,741 ;  in  1877, 1,691 ;  2,608, 
;  4,257,  in  1879;  7,255,  in  1880;  and 
10,935.  Of  the  latter  number  9,996 
jd  to  North  America. 
BBOB. — The  value  of  the  exports  and 
is  not  published  by  the  custom-house 
ies.  All  merchandise  is  classified  un- 
heads  of  goods  taxed  by  weight,  ad 
goods,  or  live-stock.  The  imports 
chiefly  of  articles  of  food;  the  ex- 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  watch- 
7  hats,  and  machinery.  The  importa- 
live-stock,  in  1881,  was  254,997  head, 
ortation,  106,296.  Nearly  all  other 
are  measured  in  quintals.  The  com- 
ith  the  adjacent  countries  in  the  classes 
9  taxed  by  the  quintal  was,  in  1881, 
wa^  in  metric  quintals,  of  220  pounds 
)ois: 


COUNTRIES. 

Import*. 

Ezporta. 

6 148,414 

11,208,679 

1,708,671 

869,727 

9*^9.895 

1,187.501 

248.197 

219,000 

principal  exports  in  1879  consisted  of 
luintals  of  silk  fabrics,  347,280  of  cot- 
lufactures,  1,582  of  watches,  and  106,* 
lachinery,  besides  the  exports  of  cheese 
?r  articles  of  food. 
Eiilroads  open  to  traffic  in  the  beginning 

had  a  length  of  1,600  miles,  or  over 
)  to  every  ten  square  miles  of  surface. 

were  thirteen  companies.    The  total 


capital  invested  was  962,165,525  francs;  the 
cost  of  construction,  747,850,802  francs;  the 
number  o^  passengers  conveyed  in  1880,  21,- 
608,581 ;  merchandise  transported,  5,817,008 
tons ;  receipts,  60,020,871  francs,  of  which  23,- 
880,719  was  from  passengers  and  81,706,747 
from  freight;  operating  expenses,  31,497,203 
francs. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  at 
the  beginning  of  1882  was  4,140  miles;  of 
wires,  10,100  miles.  The  number  of  domestic 
messages  was  1,887,885;  of  international,  879,- 
727 ;  dispatched  and  received,  in  transit,  829,- 
798;  official,  83,079;  total,  3,129,989.  The 
receipts  were  2,453,972  francs;  the  expenses, 
1,963,666  francs. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1881  was  803 ; 
the  number  of  letters  carried,  80,751,538,  of 
which  24,530,810  were  foreign ;  the  number 
of  newspapers  sent  from  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, 51,472,806;  arrived  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  1,171,918;  number  of  passengers  on 
postal  coaches,  829,269;  receipts,  15,998,837 
francs;  expenditures,  13,964,554  francs. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Swiss 
post-office  is  the  large  amounts  of  money  it 
transfers  in  money  orders,  and  the  numbers 
of  packages  and  boxes  it  forwards.  The 
money  orders  in  1881  amounted  to  over  240,- 
000,000  francs.  There  were  about  12,500,000 
small  parcels  received  and  delivered  within  the 
limits  of  the  Confederation,  and  11,000,000  re- 
ceived from  or  forwarded  to  foreign  countries. 
There  were,  moreover,  6,806,901  boxes  and 
large  packages  distributed. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  at  Bern,  the  countries  constitut- 
ing the  Union  received  and  dispatched  3,866,- 
000,000  letters,  649,000,000  ordinary  postal- 
cards,  1,000,000  postal-cards  with  answers  pre- 
paid, 1,983,000,000  newspapers,  1,098,000,000 
printed  inclosures,  64,000,000  samples,  and 
98,000,000  small  parcels.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  in  post-office  orders  aggregated^ 
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over  $1,600,000,000.  There  were  8,418,000,- 
000  letters  delivered  in  Europe;  1,246,000,000 
in  America;  75,000,000  in  Asia;  86,000,000 
in  Australia,  and  11,000,000  in  Africa,  making 
8*5  letters  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Postal  Union, 
and  those  of  countries  not  yet  forming  a  part 
of  the  Union. 

Akmy. — The  Federal  army  is  composed  of 
the  regular  army  (Bundesanszug)^  to  which  all 
are  liable  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty-two,  and  the  reserve  (Landwehr),  which 
comprises  all  the  male  citizens  between  thirty- 
three  and  forty -four  years  of  age.  The  strength 
of  the  regular  army  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1882,  wasll5,764;  of  the  reserve,  92,178  men; 
together,  208,216  men. 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  of  tlie  Federal 
Treasury,  in  1881,  were  43,888,026  francs,  of 
which  655,568  were  derived  from  public  prop- 
erty, 214,708  from  capital  at  interest,  17,436,496 
from  customs,  15,998,837  from  posts,  2,496,039 
from  telegraphs,  1,274,084  from  the  mint,  1,- 
705,981  from  the  military  administration,  prin- 
cipally the  half  of  the  military  tax  accruing  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  8,243,378  from  the  Fed- 
eral laboratory,  powder-factury,  and  other 
monopolies,  and  857,985  from  other  sources. 
The  total  disbursements  were  42,717,498  francs, 
of  which  1,870,583  were  for  interest  and  re- 
payments, 816,522  for  the  general  cost  of  the 
Government,  4,845,608  for  the  departments, 
12,614,971  for  the  army,  14,129,741  for  the 
post-office,  and  8,440,078  for  the  telegraphs, 
mint,  laboratory,  and  other  purposes. 

The  budget  for  1882  makes  the  total  receipts 
41,929,000  francs,  and  the  total  expenditures 
42,294,000  francs. 

The  combined  net  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  cantons  and  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  1876,  are  shown  in  the  following 
summary,  giving  the  amounts  in  francs: 


NET  RECEIPTS. 


Forests 

Domains 

State  Industries 

Monopolies 

Direct  taxes 

Indirect  taxes 

Miscellaneoas 

Total 

Net  EXFKKDITUBBii  : 

Interest  and  repayments.. 
Lefrislation  and  administra- 
tion   

Military 

Justice 

Prisons 

Police 

Sanitary  affiiirs 

Agricultiure,commerce,  etc. 

Finances 

Public  Works 

Education^rls  and  sciences 

"Worship 

Public  charities 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Cuitoiu. 


2,061.618 

1,011.446 

698,676 

4,147,474 

16.4H289 

15,037,268 

437,805 


89,748,726 


8,007,420 

8.678,652 
2,169,40* 
2.T79.6!',6 
1.080,187 
2,697.822 

258.977 
1,584.104 

689,909 

11,178,406 

8,s9S,009 

8,121.991 

2,60S548 

809,979 


Confedara- 
Uon. 


102,559 


804,843 

965.764 

15,845,985 

20,582 


17,289,738 


1,220,046 

1,275,219 

12,606,^89 

188,183 


Totel. 


2,061,813 

1,114,(;06 

598.676 

4,452.817 

17,420.003 

80,888,258 

468,387 


56.988,459 


17,778 

642 

888.222 

816,197 

1,789,419 

838,384 


15.000 
107,576 


4,227,466 

4,948,871 

14,776.297 

2,962,849 

1,080,187 

2,715,595 

250.619 

1,917,826 

1.206.106 

12,962,825 

9.286.348 

8.121,991 

2.523,548 

417,554 


44,103.073   18,308,499    62,406,572 


The  deht  of  the  Confederntion  amounted  ob 
the  dlst  of  December,  1881,  to  36,947,044 
francs,  and  the  assets  to  52,989,752  fr^es. 
The  aggregate  cantonal  debts,  in  1877,  amouDt- 
ed  to  252,798,378  francs,  and  the  aggregate 
assets  to  456,267,202  francs.  All  of  the  twen- 
ty-five  cantons  and  half-cantons  except  seven 
had  assets  in  excess  of  their  liabilities.  The 
excess  Id  both  Bern  and  ZOrich  was  over  fifty 
million,  and  in  Aargaa  over  twenty-five  mill- 
ion francs. 

A  Dew  commercial  treaty  was  coDcladed 
with  France,  after  some  delay,  owing  to  the 
demands  of  the  French  protectionists.  The 
trade  with  France  is  large  and  important,  es- 
pecially to  the  Swiss  dairy  interest.  The  ex- 
ports of  Swiss  cjieese  to  France  rose  from  6(i0,- 
000  francs  in  1856  to  8,500,000  francs  in  1881, 
corresponding  to  a  weight  of  55,000  metric 
quintals.  Conventions  were  arranged  with 
France  also  on  the  subjects  of  the  residence  of 
the  citizens  of  one  country  in  the  other,  and 
the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  propertj, 
and  of  trade-marks.  The  opening  of  tlie  St 
Gothard  Tunnel  and  the  project  of  a  new  Fran- 
co-SwiPS  railroad  are  described  elsewhere. 

FoBEioN  Relations. — The  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, which  took  the  lead  in  furthering  the 
Postal  Union,  the  Red-Cross  Association,  find 
similar  humane  and  utilitarian  intematiooal 
projects,  proposed  in  1882  two  new  subjects 
for  international  agreement.  One  was  a  com- 
mon basis  of  factory  legislation.  This  was  re 
jected  by  the  various  government^ — by  the 
German,  because  factory  laws  were  tonsidered 
a  matter  of  internal  moment ;  by  the  French. 
because  it  did  not  wish  to  be  bound  in  th  s 
question  by  international  regulations ;  by  the 
British,  on  the  ground  of  the  unequal  mdngtriil 
conditions  of  different  countries;  and  ly  the 
Austrian  and  Italian,  because  the  basis  of  com- 
mon legislation  was  not  elucidated  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Federal  Council.  The  second  prop- 
osition was  for  an  international  standard  of 
fineness  for  the  precious  metals,  and  reciprocal 
recognition  of  the  oflScial  inspection  of  each 
country.  This  was  rejected  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean governments. 

Politics  and  Leoiblation. — The  elections  of 
November,  1881,  gave  the  Radical  party  a  ma- 
jority in  the  National  Council.  This  party, 
opposed  by  the  aristocratic  and  clerical  ele- 
ments in  the  French  and  Italian  cantons  and 
by  the  German  party  in  German  Switzerland, 
does  not  represent  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
nation.  In  consequence,  the  right  of  the  f(f- 
erendum  was  exercised  in  1882,  to  an  extent 
which  makes  the  efforts  of  the  last  generation 
to  establish  a  national  government  in  the  place 
of  the  former  loose  confederation  of  femi- 
independent  states  appear  fruitless,  and  the 
National  Assembly  a  useless  institution,  6inc« 
its  decisions  are  alway  overturned  by  the  pU- 
hiscite.  The  most  important  question  which 
has  exercised  Switzerland  in  recent  times  is 
that  of  national  defense.    It  was  the  growth 
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»rmoaB  armaments  in  the  great  nations  to  which  country  the  Badical-Liberal  party  is 
110U9  to  Switzerland  which  tiret  impelled  bound  by  sympathetic  ties.  The  fortification 
)opl6  to  determine  upon  a  real  national  project  is  consequently  postponed, 
in  1848,  which  remained  an  empty  dec-  The  rejection  by  a  ptehiscite  of  a  reform  in 
>Q  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  military  service  law  indicates  the  attach- 
4.  The  preservation  of  the  popular  veto  ment  of  the  Swiss  people  to  their  old  militia 
ifcguard  against  excessive  centralization,  system  and  their  opposition  to  centralization. 
J  embodying  the  Swiss  principle  of  pop-  Their  repugnance  to  the  burdens  of  a  central- 
sovereignty  manifested  in  its  primitive  ized,  military  state  is  manifested  in  the  in- 
in  the  Landsgemeinden  of  the  small  can-  creasing  emigration  to  America,  and  the  year- 
rhere  the  whole  body  of  the  people  de-  ly  decline  in  the  military  recruit  and  in  the 
tes  upon  the  laws,  entirely  frustrates  the  effective  strength  of  the  Federal  army.  The 
ions  of  the  Constitution,  when  exercised  national  Legislature  passed  in  1882  a  law  mak- 
L882  to  annul  the  laws  of  the  national  ing  vaccination  compulsory.  The  anti-vacci- 
nment  simply  because  they  emanate  from  nationists,  who  are  more  zealous  than  nuiner- 
I  authorities.  A  scheme  for  national  ous,  obtained  the  necessary  30,000  names  to 
nations  was  elaborated  by  a  commission  a  memorial  demanding  a  referendum.  When 
»erts.  Its  main  points  were  suggested  by  the  question  came  to  a  vote,  the  law  was  vetoed 
el  Frei,  of  Basel,  who  in  1882  received  by  a  large  m^ority,  although  in  several  of  the 
;)pointment  of  Minister  to  Washington,  cantons  vaccination  was  already  compulsory 
el  Frei  is  specially  fitted  for  his  present  by  acts  of  the  local  Legislatures,  to  the  gen- 
as  be  formerly  resided  in  the  United  eral  satisfaction  of  the  people  who  voted 
,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  North  in  against  the  national  measure, 
.raerican  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  The  question  of  public  education,  which 
vas   confined  in  Andersonville  Prison,  agitated  all   Catholic  and    in    a  less  degree 

he  came  in  contact  with  the  notorious  Protestant  countries  also,   came  up  for  final 

r,  Wirtz,  also  a  Switzer,  from  Ztlrioh.  solution  in  1882.    The  law  which  was  passed 

rojected  fortifications  were  to  be  erected  by  the  Nationalrath,  introducing  compulsory 

)  French  frontier,  where  roads,  railroads,  secular  education,  carries  out  a  provision  of 

stresses  have  been  erected  by  the  French  the  Federal  Constitution  to  that  effect.    The 

ument  in  recent  years,  presumably  for  Catholics  and  a  section  of   the   Protestants 

rpose  of  an  inroad  into  Germany  through  demanded  a  plebiscite  on  this  law,  and  ob- 

9rland,  in  the  case  of  another  German  tained  the  necessary  number  of  names  to  the 

The  objections  to  the  plans  of  the  mill-  memorial  with   ease  ;    but  the  popular  vote 

ngineers  were  not  merely  the  cost,  but  sustained  the  act  of  the  Legislature  by  a  large 

ispicions  of  France  which  they  implied,  majority. 


T 

[T,  Abchibald  Campbell,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  "  Four  Tutors  "  who  publicly  protested  against 

dshop  of  Canterbury,  and  Primate  of  all  Tract  No.  90,  and  the  whole  system  of  inter- 

nd,  born  in  Edinburgh,  December  22, 1811,  pretation  of  the  articles  and  standards  of  the 

n  London,  December  8,  1882.     His  early  Church  of  England,  which  John  Henry  New- 

tion  and  training  were  received  in  the  man  and  the  Tractarian  School  were  then  urg- 

urghAcademy  and  University  of  Glasgow,  ing  with  great  power  and  effect.     As  Mr.  Tait 

10  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  left  the  university  the  next  year,  he  took  no 

I  College.   His  university  career  was  more  further  active  part  in  this  controversy, 
irdinarily  brilliant  and  satisfactory.     He        In  the  summer  of  1842,  by  the  death  of  Dr. 

he  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1833,  and  obtained  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  the  head-mastership  of  the 

;  in  the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores,  school  became  vacant,  and  though  the  candi- 

ifter  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  dates  for  the  succession  were  numerous,  and 

due  time  became  Tutor  and  Dean,  taking  some  of  them  were  men  of  mark  and  infiaence, 

.  A.  degree  in  1836.     He  was  also  ap-  the  lot  fell  upon  Tait.     His  success,  in  foUow- 

id  select  preacher  in  1843.  and  his  success  ing  so  popular  and  so  able  a  man  as  Arnold, 

itor  and  lecturer,  especially  in  logic,  was  was  remarkable,  and  proved  again   his  good 

yond  the  average.     He  aided  materially  sense  and  possession  of  qualities  of  a  high 

3ing  Balliol  College  in  the  front  rank  of  order.    In  1843  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catha- 

lieges  at  Oxford.     His  habit  of  doing  all  rine  Spooner,  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Spooner, 

»rk  in  the  very  best  manner  and  to  the  a  lady  who  proved  in  every  sense  of  the  word 

;  of  his  ability,  and  his  practical  good  a  **  helpmeet  *^ .  to  him  in  his  varied  career  and 

fairness,  and  earnest  desire  to  oblige  and  high  positions  in  the  Church.    His  married  life 

b  all  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  made  was  one  of  happiness  and  peace,  notwithstand- 

imerous  friends,  whose  regard  and  esteem  ing  the  severe  afflictions  which  came  upon  him 

ver  lost.    In  1841   he  was  one  of  the  in  the  loss  of  five  young  daughters  by  scarlet 
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fever,  at  Carliald,  intbe  apnag  of  1866,  and 
sabsequentlf  of  hia  only  son,  Orawfon],  who 
died,  after  a  lingering  illneas,  in  1678. 

The  aotive  zeal  and  diligence  of  Dr.  Tail  at 
Rngbj  began  to  tell  seriously  apon  bis  health 
and  Etrengtli,  and  it  was  intended  to  give  him 
an  opiiortunity  for  rest  and  recreation  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  in 
1851.  Bat  bis  prinoiplea  allowed  no  anob 
course  as  cesaation  from  labor;  and  so  diligent 


the  sum  of  $S,000,000.  This  monej  wm  u> 
propriated  to  tbe  erection  of  chnrchea,  schoob. 
and  parsonages  in  tbe  poorer  soburba  of  Ldb- 
don ;  above  Mveoty  nevr  districts  have  beocme 
aeparate  and  endowed  parishes ;  and  Seriptm 
readers  in  large  nambers,  as  well  as  womeo  de- 
voted to  misaioD  work,  besidt:»  a  lance  acoenioa 
of  working  olergy,  have  done  and  are  doing 
something,  at  least,  toward  supplying  tJie  ejiir- 
itnal  wants  of  tbe  oi 


was  he  in  the  dischai^  of  tbe  duties  of  hia 
office — in  preaching,  in  visiting  tbe  poor,  in 
looking  after  the  pnblio  charities  of  tbe  town — 
that,  when  a  bishop  was  wanted  for  the  great 
diocese  of  London,  Dr.  Tail  was  placed  in  it,  In 
1856,  at  the  direot  suggestion  of  Qneen  Victo- 
ria. His  labors  in  this  new  sphere  were  abon- 
dant  and  unceasing.  He  felt  deeply  the  need 
of  endeavoring  to  do  something  more  than  had 
aa  yet  been  accomplished  for  the  myriads  of 
tbe  poor  in  tbe  vast  metropolis,  and  be  gave 
his  whole  sonl  to  the  work.  So  sncceHSfully 
did  he  nrge  npon  the  wealthy  classes  their  duty 
in  this  matter,  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
the  "Bishop  of  London's  Fund"  was  raised  to 


On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Longley,  in  ISIS, 
Dr.  Tut  was  appointed  bis  snccessor.  Be  W 
been  offered  the  arohbishopric  of  York  WM 
years  before,  but  declined  this  elevation,  ft- 
ferring  to  remain  and  carry  on  tbe  work  un- 
dertaken in  London  nnder  hia  auspTces.  Bt 
was  tbe  first'  Scottish-bom  Ardibishop  of  Cu- 
terbnry,  and  bis  appointment  was  due,  bejuod 
doubt,  mainly  to  tbe  Qneen.  The  firrt  raesson 
of  importance  in  which  he  was  called  upoa  to 
take  part,  in  bis  new  portion,  was  that  of  tbt 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Cborch,  in  1870. 
The  political  necessity  of  this  measure  he  t^ 
and  aoknowlodged,  while  at  the  same  time  ix 
worked  with  others  in  striving  to  secure  to  tbe 
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harch  people  in  Ireland  all  the  benefits  pos-  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York ;  John  L. 

ible  under  the  changed  state  of  things  caused  Hajes,  of  Massachusetts ;  Ilenrj  W.  Oliver,  Jr., 

•J  disestablishment.    In  1870  he  was  relieved  of  Pennsylvania ;  Austin  M.  Garland,  of  Illi- 

f  some  of  his  heavy  duties  by  the  appoint-  nois ;  Jacob  Ambler,  of  Ohio ;  John  S.  Phelps, 

lent  of  Dr.  Parry  as  suffragan  Bishop  of  Do-  of  Missouri ;  Robert  P.  Porter,  of  the  District 

er,  and  be  visited  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  of   Columbia ;  John  W.  H.   Underwood,  of 

lealth.     He  presided  over  the  Pan- Anglican  Georgia ;  and  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  of  Louisiana, 

lynod  at  Lambeth,  in  1867 ;  the  Church  Con-  Mr.   Wheeler  declined  the  appointment,  and 

:ress  at  Croyden,  in  1877 ;  and  the  Conference  several  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  offered,  . 

>f  Anglican  Bishops  in  1878.    Mrs.  Tait  died  including  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  New  York,  the 

n  1878,  and  the  effect  upon  the  archbishop  Hon.  Hugh  MoCulloch,  and  the  Hon.  Frastus 

vas  extremely  depressing.    His  chief  publica-  Corning,  refused  to  accept  it.    Mr.  Phelps,  of 

aons  were :  ^^  Charges  to  the  Clergy,^'  in  the  Missouri,  also  declined,  and  the  two  vacant 

jrears  1858,  1862,  and  1866  ;  *'  The  Dangers  places  were  filled  on  the  16th  of  June,  by  the 

and  Safeguards  of  Modem  Theology,"  sermons,  appointment  of  Alexander  R.  Boteler,  of  West 

etc.,  in  1861;  "The  Word  of  God  and  Ground  Virginia,  and  William  H.  McMahon,  of  New 

of  faith,"  eleven  discourses,  1868,  1864;  sepa-  York.    The  action  of  Congress  in  providing 

rate  sermons^  addresses,  etc.,  at  different  times,  for  the  commission  was  generally  regarded  as 

together  with  articles  in  the  "  Fdinbnrgh  Re-  in  the  interest  of  conservative  changes  in  the 

Tiew  "  and  ^^  North  British  Review."  His  latest  tariff,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  protective 

publication  was  "  The  Church  of  the  Future,"  features,  so  far  as  practicable  consistently  with 

a  diocesan  charge  delivered  to  rural  deaneries,  the  desired  decrease  of  revenue.     This  impres- 

in  August  and  September,  1880.  sion  was  confirmed  by  the  character  and  posi- 

TARIFF  REVISION.  The  existence  of  a  tion  of  the  men  appointed  as  commissioners. 
large  surplus  revenue,  the  conseouent  tend-  Mr.  Hayes,  who  became  chairman  of  the  com- 
ency  to  extravagant  expenditures,  tne  rapid  re-  mission,  was  closely  identified  with  the  inter- 
deraption  of  Government  bonds,  which  form  ests  of  growers  and  manufacturers  uf  wool,  was 
the  basis  of  the  national  currency,  and  a  grow-  secretary  of  their  national  organization,  and' 
ing  conviction  that  the  industrial  and  commer-  the  publisher  of  a  journal  in  Boston  devoted 
cial  interests  of  tlie  country  are  oppressed  and  to  their  affairs,  and  had  long  had  a  local  rep- 
deranged  by  heavy  taxation,  have  in  the  last  utation  as  an  able  defender  of  the  protective 
two  years  produced  a  rapidly  increasing  agita-  policy.  Mr.  Oliver  was  closely  connected  with 
tion  in  favor  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  the  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  being  large- 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  ly  interested  in  two  extensive  establishments 
was  felt  at  the  session  of  Congress  which  met  at  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Garland  was  an  extensive 
in  December,  1881,  but  political  sentiment  was  sheep-raiser,  oflicially  connected  with  the 
80  divided  on  the  subject  that  it  was  evidently  Wool-Growers'  Association,  and  in  favor  of  pro- 
impossible  to  secure  agreement  on  any  careful  tecting  the  raw  materials  as  well  as  tiie  man- 
nieasure  of  reform.  The  Republican  party  had  ufactured  products  of  the  country.  Mr.  Am- 
&  controlling  m^ority  in  the  House  of  Repre-  bier  was  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in 
wntatives,  in  which  revenue  measures  origi-  public  life,  having  seen  both  legislative  and  ju- 
gate, and,  while  it  had  no  clearly  defined  posi-  dicial  service  in  his  own  State,  and  represented 
tion  regarding  the  tariff,  the  preponderating  one  of  its  districts  in  Congress  for  two  terms, 
sentiment  was  in  favor  of  preserving,  so  far  as  He  was  a  decided  protectionist,  and  his  ap- 
possible,  the  protective  features  of  the  existing  pointment  was  favored  by  that  interest  in 
law.  The  Democrats  were  in  a  general  way  Ohio.  Robert  P.  Porter,  who  became  the  sec- 
pledged  to  reform,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  retary  of  the  commission,  was  chiefiy  known 
only,  but  among  them  there  were  wide  differ-  as  a  statistical  writer,  and  one  of  the  leading 
ences  of  opinion,  some  being  as  strongly  at-  workers  in  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
tacbed  to  protective  doctrines  as  any  of  the  Mr.  Underwood  was  a  man  of  long  experience 
opposing  party.  The  need  of  reducing  the  in  public  life  in  the  South,  and  understood  to 
revenue  was  acknowledged  on  both  sides,  and  be  favorable  to  the  policy  uf  building  up  man- 
the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  rec-  ufaotnring  interests  in  that  section  with  the 
ognized,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  agree-  aid  of  protection.  Mr.  Boteler  was  connected 
ment  on  any  practical  measure.  The  result  ot  with  the  Whig  ^arty  before  the  civil  war,  and 
prolonged  discussion  was  the  reference  of  the  was  regarded  as  conservative  in  his  views  on 
qn^tion  of  tariff  revision  to  a  commission,  and  the  tariff.  Mr.  Kenner  was  extensively  en- 
an  nnsnccessful  effort  to  pass  a  bill  to  remove  gaged  in  sugar-planting  in  Louisiana,  and  rep- 
or  reduce  certain  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  resented  the  claims  of  that  interest.  Mr.  Mc- 
[See  Congress.)  Mahon  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  New 

The  Tabipp  CosnfissioN. — The  Tariff  Coin-  York  Custom-House,  and  was  selected  on  ac- 

nission  was  to  consist  of  nine  persons  from  count  of  his  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the 

ivil  life,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  collection  of  duties,  the  diflSculty  in  adminis- 

he  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    On  the  tering  the  laws,  and  the  general  requirements 

th  of  June  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  customs  service.     He  died  before  the 

>r  approval  and  confirmation  the  names  of  report    of  the   commission    was   made,  but 
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Dot  before  its  work   was  substantiaUy  com-  Sessions  were  continued  in  Wash 

pleted.  several  days  for  the  completion  of  p 

The  Tariff  Commission  first  came  together  work,  and  the  bearing  of  testimony 

at  the  summons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  on  the  19t 

ury,  and  held  a  meeting  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  The  commission  held  its  sittings  at 

in  Washington,  on  the  6th  of  July.     It  merely  until  the  22d   of  August,   twenty-i 

organized  and  considered  plans.     An  address  being  occupied  with  its  investigati* 

was  made  to  the  members  by  the  president,  The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  i 

Mr.  John  L.  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  most  part  representatives  of  pro 

he  said :  terests,  who  were  anxious  for  the  re 

You  will  doubtless  a^ee  with  me  that  this  com-  high  duties.     The  first  witness  was  £ 

mission  has  no  other  tunctions  than  those  provided  manufacturer  from  Philadelphia,  wbc 

by  laws  and  that  its  essential  duties  are  denned  by  there  were  1,549  chemical  establisl 

the  third  section  of  the  act  constitutmir  the  oommis-  ^i  ^  «^„«f««.  J,i*K  ««  »»,».^»«4^^  ««..;♦. 

sion,  which  is  as  follows :  "  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  ^^®  country,  with  an  aggregate  capiti 

the  commission  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  van-  000,000,  and  annual  sales  amountmg 

ous  questions  relating  to  the  agricultural^  commercial,  000,000,  and  employing  80,000  people 

mercantile,  manufacturin;,',  mming,  and  mdustrial  in-  not  in  favor  of  reducing  duties  on  man 

terests  of  the  United  States,  as  tar  as  the  same  may  chemicals,  but  made  a  suggestion  t 

be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  judicious  u     i*i    il      ^"''  •""^^  «•     "ee^o"""  »' 

tariff,  or  the  revLsion  of  the  existing  tariff  laws  upon  should  be  no  tax  on  raw  materials 

a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests."    It  would  be  im-  duced  in  the  country,  but  should  I 

proper  for  me  to  anticipate  the  conclusionB  which  such  as  are  produced  in  the  country,  \ 

should  be  made  by  your  collective  wisdom  by  any  amount  according  to  the  important 

S=;iTuuZ-:p7rCt!5w'efS^<frX  »»*-«!•     9'';-^  inannfacr«re«, 

one  phrase  in  the  faw  constituting  the  commission,  ^^^e  now  independent  of  breat  Br 

which  I  think  you  will  a^ee  with  mo  should  be  the  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wished  t 

key-note  of  our  deliberations.    The  law  declares  that  so.     His  testimony  was  followed  by 

the  objective  point  of  our  labors  is  the  establishment  representative  of  the  Manufacturing  ' 

of  a  judicious  tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existrnxr  tariff  »         •  *.•        r*u    rr   -i.  j  oj.  *          u 

laws  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests.  Association  of  the  United  States,  who 

With  this  end  in  view,  no  special  industry  can  have  they  did  not  object  to  a  revision  of  th 

undue  advantage ;  no  j^rivate  interest  can  be  sub-  to  reduction  of  some  of  the  duties.    1 

served  ;  no  duty  promoting  one  iudustry,  .yet  oppress-  ment  was  followed  by  an  argument  ii 

lUg  onotherjcan  be.iustifled.andthe  relations  of  the  -PRforinff  a  90  n«r  r«nt  dntv  nn  nnin 

industries  to  each  other,  no  less  than  the  special  ne-  f?    «rl^^  %  t    P^f,  ^®°^  ^"V  9^  ^^\^ 

cessities  of  each,  must  be  considered.     Moreover,  ^"^  20th  of  July  the  commission  adc 

through  the  conditions  of  justice  to  all  interests  made  following  rules  regarding  the  admissi 

imperative  by  the  law,  the  constitutional  or  theoret-  timony : 

ical  scruples  which  might  have  existed  as  to  the  origi-  ,    /^    , 

nal  propriety  of  the  existing  national  tariff  policy  *•  ^^l  testimony  shaU  be  confined  to  st 

must  be  waived.    A  radic^d  or  subversive  change  in  ^<*?  relating  to  or  affectuiff  some  one  or  n 

the  present  general  economical  policy  of  the  country  •ubjccts  which,  under  the  law,  are  proper 

U  virtually  interdicted,  and  a  judicious,  not  a  revolu-  »»ucred  by  the  commission,  except  that  wh< 

tionarv  tariff— a  revbion,  not  a  destruction,  of  exist-  "ess  is  shown  to  be  an  expert  upon  any  si 

ing  tariff  laws— is  declared  to  be  the  object  to  which  '1®  "^y  g^^e  his  opmions  as  such  expert  : 

our  labors  shall  conduce.  thereto. 

I  have  said  that  this  commission  has  no  other  func-  2.  The  witness  may,  in  the  first  instance 

tions  than  those  expressed  in  the  law.    But  there  is  a  statement  without  mquiry,  or  m  answer  Xo 

paramount  and  implied  conditiou  in  all  service  to  the  ^  ^®  commission  may  from  time  to  time  < 

state,  namely,  the  obligation  to  regard  the  interests  of  «*»ch  witness  who  testifies  shall  be  subject 

the  nation,  or  those  all-embracing  benefits  summed  natiori  and  croas-cxammation  by  any  xaem 

up  in  the  words  national  prosperity.    If,  in  the  defini-  commission.       .    .         .„    , 

tion  of  the  subjects  which  should  receive  the  consid-  ^«  The  commission  will  also  receive  wn 


sumers,  of  science,  of  literature,  and  of  art,  are  not  except  by  the  direction  of  the  commiMion. 

speciallv  referred  to,  tliev  may  be  all  mcluded  under  *•  rersons  desinng  to  be  heard  m  oral 

the  implied  obligation  resting  upon  us  to  consider  the  "I?>^  ^Y  ^"bject  will  naake  application  to 

interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  ...  By  making  mission  in  wntmg,  specifying  tiie  subject 

the  national  interests  paramount  to  those  of  section,  "^^y  desire  to  be  heard  and  the  tune  de«i 

class,  or  industry,  we  may  also  «nd  a  solution  of  commission  reserves  the  right,  in  each  insto^ 

many  questions  of  opposite  individual  or  sectional  in-  ^e«»^e  whether  it  will  hear  such  proposed 

,  terests,  and  mav  avoid  many  difficulties  bv  remem-  and,  if  it  d<^8,  what  time  shall  be  aUowed, 

bering,  while  not  unmindful  of  justice  to  existing  in-  the  time  and  place  for  the  argument   And  j 

terests,  that  protective  duties  should  be  imposed  or  "J^nts  will  not  be  pubhahed  except  by  specie 

withheld,  not  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  special  *"«  commission.               .       ,     ,       . 

industries,  but  for  the  good  of  the  nation.    If,  through  ^-  persons  who  are  assigned  a  hearing  on 

the  spirit  and  methotls  of  our  labors,  we  should  be  so  ^'^  requested  to  furnish  to  the  oommissio 

fortunate  as  to  conduce  to  the  result  that  sectional-  ™<5pt  in  writing  of  tlie  pomta  they  propose 

ism  and  partisanship  shall  sink  in  the  aim  for  the  f.**^  ^  J>®  careful  in  quoting  authonties  tc 

general  good,  and  the  policies  and  names  of  protcc-  "^^  °*  those  cited. 

tion,  free  trade,  and  revenue  reform,  shall  be  mertred  n«  ♦v>«  ott^v.   ^-i^^  a  <,a:«4^««f  o^^^^*.^, 

in  the  broader  svstem  and  phrase-a  national  policy-  ^  ^"  ^^®  26th   the  Assistant-Secreta] 

the  moral  will  equal  the  material  benefits  of  the  new  Ireasury,  U.  t.  l^rench,  submitted 

economical  departure.  meot  in  favor  of  simplicity  in  class 
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bles,  and  the  avoidance  of  ambignity'and  New  York,  examining  the  methods  of  the  cus- 

exity  in  the  provisions  of  tlie  law.    He  tom-house  and  appraiser's  office.    On  the  10th, 

lUowed  by  a  representative  of  the  Malt-  at  Long  Branch,  a  hearing  was  given  to  mana- 

Association,  who  desired  more  effective  facturers  of  saddlery,  hardware,  and  morocco- 

tion  against  Canadian  competition.   Then  leather,  the  former  in  opposition  to  a  reduction 

esentative  of  salt-manufacturers  declared  of  duties,  and  the  latter  against  discrimination 

bey  could  not  endure  any  reduction  of  between  tanned  and  finished  morocco.     There 

ities  on  salt.     An  importer  and  manu-  was  also  an  argument  from  a  dry-goods  im- 

er  of  aniline  colors  and  dye-stuffs  favored  porter  in  favor  of  free  raw  materials  and  lower 

;ion    of  duties,    saying   that   1,200,000  rates  for  manufactured  goods.     The  same  day 

3  of  imported  dyes  in  1881  paid  $1,500,-  there  were  statements  in  favor  of  continued 

I  duties,  and  that  those  which  cost  $1  protection  of  sugar-planters  and  silk -raisers, 

ad  in  England  were  sold  for  $4  in  the  from  persons  connected  with  those  interests. 

1  States.     He  was  followed  by  a  repre-  These  statements  show  the  general  character 

iv'eof  the  New  York  Free-Trade  Club,  in  and  drift  of  the  testimony  as  it  continued  at 

of  a  thorough  and  radical  revision  of  the  Long  Branch.    A  maker  of  cutlery  demanded 

On  the  27th  there  were  more  argu-  protection  for  pocket-knives;  a  representative 

in  favor  of  a  duty  on  quinine,  in  the  of  tobacco-growers  wanted  a  duty  on  Sumatra 

I  of  which  it  was  stated  that  the  total  tobacco-leaf  which  should  prevent  its  use  for 

nption  was  4,0(}0,000.ounces,  of  which  cigar- wrappers  here,  for  which  it  was  especially 

)00  are  consumed  in  the  United  States,  adapted;  silk-growers  wanted  high  duties  on 

were  ^vq  factories  in  this  country  and  raw  silk ;  and  so  on.   One  special  interest  after 

m  in  Europe,  and  the  price,  which  was  another  appeared  and  argued  for  a  tinkering 

ounce  when  the  duty  was  abolished,  iiad  of  the  tariff  which  should  add  to  their  profits. 

3d  to  $2.    A  concern,  with  an  invest-  Growers  of  raw  materials  wanted  protection; 

of  $150,000,  produced  200,000  ounces  a  manufacturers  favored  free  materials,  but  pro- 

A  New  York  importing  house  presented  tective  duties  on  manufactured  products;  im- 

idule  of  modified  duties  for  carpetings,  porters  and  dealers  in  foreign  goods  asked  for 

w^oolen  fabrics,  dress-goods,  linens,  and  a  reduction  of  duties,  but  only  an  occasional 

3.   On  the  following  day  the  linen,  hemp,  voice  was  raised  in  behalf  of  consumers,  and 

ite  interests  put  in  an  appearance,  and  little  was  heard  regarding  the  wider  interests 

for  more  protection.     There  was  also  a  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.     On  the  23d  of  Au- 

actnrer  of  carriages  who  asked  for  higher  gust  the  commission  went  to  Boston,  and  spent 

Assistant  -  Secretary  French,  on  the  the  three  following  days  in  taking  testimony 
f  July,  continued  his  explanation  of  the  there.  A  variety  of  manufacturing  interests 
[cations  and  difficulties  of  the  existing  was  represented  before  the  commission,  promi- 
lystem,  and  advocated  the  establishment  nent  among  which  was  that  of  sugar-refining, 
;ustoms  court.  The  same  day  a  repre-  which  protested  against  high  duties  on  the  low 
ive  of  the  drug  interest  argued  for  a  revis-  grades  of  foreign  sugar.  From  Boston  the 
d  simplification  of  duties,  and  favored  in  commission  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where 
J  the  putting  of  raw  materials  on  the  there  was  one  session,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
ist.  A  representative  of  the  New  Or-  Communications  were  received  there  in  favor 
Cotton  Exchange  demanded  that  jnte-  ofadinitting  living  trees,  fiower-seeds,  andiron- 
iron  cotton-ties,  and  Manila  and  Sisal  ores  free  of  duty.  Numerous  other  com  muni- 
be  put  on  the  free  hst  On  the  1st  of  cations  were  read  at  this  session,  but  they  had 
tthequestionof  sugar  duties  was  brought  been  previously  received,  and  were  from  vari- 
id  on  this  and  other  occasions  it  was  ous  parts  of  the  country.     On  the  30th  there 

that  the  Louisiana  planters  demanded  was  a  session  at  Buffalo,  at  which  a  reduction 

lintenance  of  high  rates  on  raw  sugars,  of  the  duties  on  aniline  dyes  was  opposed,  and 

iners  favored  a  reduction  on  raw  but  not  a  reduction  of  those  on  pottery  was  favored, 

ned  sugars,  and  the  Importers  favored  a  by  certain  Philadelphia  and  Boston  importers, 

ion  all  around.    On  August  3d  an  im-  The  only  local  interest  of  importance  that  put 

and  dealer  in  antiquities  desired  to  have  in  an  appearance  was  that  of  the  maltsters,  who 

)ut  on  the  free  list;  and  a  manufacturer  desired  protection  against  Canadian  malt,  hui 

ilizers  asked  that  sulphur-ore  be  admit-  asked  for  the  free  admission  of  barley.   August 

ie.     On  the  4th  there  was  a  statement  81st  was  spent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the 

ing  the  cultivation  of  jute  in  this  coun-  principal  demand  was  for  an  increase  of  duties 

liich  favored  the  retention  of  the  existing  on  hoop-iron.     There  was  also  an  argument  in 

The  Gold-Beaters'  Union  demanded  an  favor  of  protecting  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore 

»e  of  duty  on  gold-leaf;  an  importer  of  interest.     At  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  following 

naterials  favored  a  reduction  of  duties;  day,  a  charcoal  pig-iron  manufacturer  argued 

importer  of  linens  took  the  same  ground,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duties  on  that  article, 

vas  the  general  position  of  importers,  and  sundry  other  interests  put  in  their  claims 

that  of  manufacturers  was  for  the  main-  for  protection.     One  day  was  spent  at  Indian- 

e  or  increase  of  rates.    In  the  early  part  apolis  and  two  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  iron  in- 

gust  the  commission  spent  two  days  in  terests  were  largely  represented,  and  generally 
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urged  tbe  maintenance  of  higb  protective  du-  gress  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  December 

ties.    The  potteries  and  glass-works  putinsim-  4th.    The  commission  disaTOwed  anj  purpo«6 

ilar  claims.    At  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  6th  of  of  attempting  to  construct  a  new  system,  or 

September,  the  tobacco  interest  came  to  the  apply  different  principles  from  those  on  which 

front  to  urge  the  abolition  of  internal  revenue  the  existing  tariff  was  based.    They  said  io 

taxes ;  and  communications  were  received  in  their  report : 

favor  of  retaining  the  duties  on  sugar,  molasses,  The  practical  question  presented  to  the  oommifi«oD 

and  rice.     The  three  days  following  this  date  is  that  of  reooncUing  the  intereets  of  revenue,  iDclod- 

were  spent  at  Chicago.     The  time  was  largely  ii^g  ^o  considerations  of  its  sufficient  mainteusDce  m 

taken  up  with  the  reading  of  communications  possible  reduction,  with  justice  to  the  interest*  of  ih* 

«^««;.»^T  #-rv«.  An*^^^^*-  ^»»4^o  r^e  ♦!»«>  /.^.,>i4-..«.  nation  involved  in  the  preservation  of  its  industnte 

received  from  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  ^^^  ^^e  security  of  its  labor.    The  legislation  to  be 

though  the  representatives  of  some  local  mter-  recommended  is  for  the  present,  and  not  for  posteritr, 

ests  claimiug  protection  appeared.     The  com-  which  must  meet  its  own  emersencies,  and  the  dete'r- 

mission  was  at  Milwaukee  September  11th,  at  minationof  this  question  involves  consideration*  (rf 


compluint  was  made  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  accept  the  facts  that  discrimination  in  the  imposhkio 

wheat,  and  the  retaliatory  Canadian  duty  on  of  import  duties,  a  discrimination  for  Uie  nKKt  put 

flour.    Two  days  were  spent  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  Positive  and  avowed,  and  always,  at  least,  with  an  in- 

and  two  at  St  Louis,  September  18th  and  19th.  f^T^  u ^^""^"^  !S  ^\^^^^^^,^^  the  natioiial  m- 

ouu  bfTv  ot  KJi^  ^vuio,  kjcpwiuuca  xuuu  auxA  x»ni.  (justneg  jiag  ij^eu  ^e  pohcy  ot  the  country  for  (?«i- 

At  the  latter  place  the  lead  and  zmc  mterests  erations;  that  in  consequence  of  this  policy  thoosawU 

claimed  protection  against  foreign  competition,  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  gpmal 

and  arguments  were  made  in  favor  of  maintain-  pursuits ;  that  the  whole  business  of  the  countiT  has 

ing  the  duties  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice,  been  a<«usted  to  the  conditions  of  thin«  growing  ort 

•u^              J         i.ri'-.i.j                   j'l.  0*  this  policy,  and  is  inseparably  identified  with  it; 

Here  an  advocate  of  free  trade  appeared  in  be-  ^nd  that  a  siivereive  or  rascal  clianjre  in  the  pi^ent 

half  of  the  farmers  and  great  producmg  classes  economic  system  would  throw  labor  out  of  emploj- 

of  the  West,  claiming  that  the  burden  of  pro-  ment,  ruinously  depredate  values^  and  create  a  een- 

tecting  special  interests  fell  upon  them.    From  erol  industrial  and  commercial  disaster.    With  tt«e 

St.  Louis  the  commission  went  through  the  ^*^^.«»  ^'"*^  ^^  unmistokable  evidences  of  pubk 

^v.  j^vruio   i.tj^  vvruiiuiooivu    tw  v^w   ««» wMgii   wuw  opiniou  affamst  Hidical  chauflres,  wiUi  thc  wholc  cuf- 

bouth,  spending  one  day  at  Nashville,  one  at  rent  of  the  testimony  before  the  commission  in  rwx^ 

Chattanooga,  two  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  one  at  Sa-  nition  of  the  necessity  of  preser%'ing  the  general  fttTu<> 

vannah,  one  at  Chorleston,  S.  C,  one  at  Wil-  tureof  our  tariff  system,  with  the  clear  sanction  of  tit 

mington,  N.  C,  and  one  at  Richmond,  Va.  law  creating  this  body,  and  its  injunction  to  render 

Tk^f,  kJ««^  «»<J.*»»»4-o  :«  4!>«..^.  ^#  ^«^*«v.4.:««.  justice  to  aU  interests,  the  commission  has  deemed  it 

They  heard  arguments  in  favor  of  protecting  ^p^per  to  limit  its  wo^k  to  a  revision,  although  a  sub- 

sugar,  rice,  and  peanuts,  reducmg  duties  on  cot-  stantial  revision,  of  the  existing  tarifll 

ton-ties,  abolishing  internal  revenue  taxes  on  m.              ,                       ^          i.        ^    av 

tobacco,  etc.   Everywhere  the  communications  7^^  ^^'^.^'•«?  P^,?«^  ^^^^<>  conform  to  the 

and  statements  came  chiefly  from  representa-  f^'^^'J"^  discriminations,  and  preserve  the  d«. 

tives  of  special  industries  or  from  organizations  agnations  and  phraseology  ot  the  law-  while 

concerned  with  local  interests.    The  commis-  "^*^^?»  such  changes  m  rates  as  were  deemed 

sion  reached  Baltimore  September  29th,  and  f^^P^^^^"!*  ,,'^^^^  '°  *l«  deliberations,^ sajs 

spent  two  davs  there,  hearing  statements  re-  the  report,  ni.e  commission  became  conyiDced 

garding  chem'icals,  fertilizers,  etc.     Six  days,  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  tariff  duties  is 

beginning  with  October  2d,  were  spent  in  the  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popu- 

city  of  New  York.    There  the  commercial  and  1^^  «^J™^^»  ^"^^y  ^^^^5?^  conservative  opm- 

importing  interests  were  found  to  be  in  favor  i^°  «^  <^  1®  <^«""^^3^'  including  that  which  has  in 

of  a  general  reduction  of  duties,  but  claims  former  times  been  most  strenuous  for  the  pres- 

were  conflicting  according  to  the  special  ben-  f^?^»^"  ^*  ?."'  national   industnaJ  defenses 

efits  sought  from  tariff  legislation.    Manufac-  ^"^^  »  reduction  o  the  existing  tariff  the  com- 

turers  spoke  generally  for  the  abolition  of  du-  nn^sion  regards  not  only  as  a  due  rocogiiition 

ties  on  raw  materials,  and  their  maintenance  of  public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of  justice  to 

on  the  finished  product.    After  leaving  New  consumers,  but  one  conducive  to  the  generd 

York  the  commi^ion  spent  three  days  at  Pitts-  }^^^^^^^^  prosperity,  and  which  though  it  my 

burp.  Pa.,  one  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  three  l^  teraporanly  inconvenient  will  be  ultimatelr 

at  Philadelphia,  where  it  closed  its  public  hear-  l>eneficial  to  the  special  mterests  affected  \>j 

ings  on  the  16th  of  October.     An  intention  to  »"S,^  f®^,"?".^"\,          .         .^          .  ^,      „. 

visit  the  Gulf  States  and  the  Pacific  coast  was  Entertammg  these  views,  it  says,  further  on . 

abandoned    for  lack   of  time.      Twenty-nine  The  commission  has  sou^rht  to  present  a  scheme  (rf 

places  were  visited  in  all,  seventy-eight  davs  tariffduties  in  which  substantial  reduction  should  te 

'^                    'I'xi*      \    L'                   J,..!-  the  distrnffuishini'  feature.     The  averace  reductioD  in 

were  occupied  in  taking  testimony    and  the  rates,  including  tliat  from  the  enlargement  of  the  free 

number  of  statements  received,  oral  or  writ-  list  and  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  charges  «i» 

ten,  was  604.     The  testimony  occupied  2,625  commissions,  at  which  the  commission  has  aiiDf^j^ 

printed  pages  ^^^  l®*'^  ^^  ^i^**  average  than  20  per  cent,  and  it  is  '?• 

After  the  investigations  of  the  commission  SV'pel^1»r1^"^t'dot.^iri»°°^ 

were  completed,  some  time  was  spent  in  pre-  cases,  in  others  not  attempted,  is  in  manv  ca*e§  fiw» 

paring  the  report,  which  was  submitted  to  Con-  40  to  50  per  cent.    The  actual  amount  ol'  the  toUl  i*' 
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»n  not  be  stated  with  precision,  partly  ftom 
time  to  make  the  calculations  required  for 
uL*  in  the  brief  period  intervening  between 

determination  in  particular  cases  and  the 
on  of  this  report;  and  there  is  no  exact 
by  which  to  estunate  the  amount  of  reduction 
lue,  on  account  of  the  varying  character, 
and  prices  of  commodities  in  the  importations 
nt  years.    If  the  reduction  reaches  the  amount 

the  oommUsion  has  aimed,  and  if  there  is 
1  in  the  alle;;ation  of  the  opponents  of  the 
economic  system,  that  a  duty  on  articles  such 
oduccd  in  this  country,  whether  in  manufac- 
agriculture,  enhances  the  price  to  the  con- 
lOt  only  of  what  is  imported,  but  of  the  whole 
I  production,  to  an  amount  of  which  the  duty 
4ure,  the  reouction  proposed  by  the  commis- 
ild  benefit  consumers  to  the  extent  of  hun- 
millions  of  dollars. 

0  the  principle  generally  followed  io 

redactions,  it  is  said  that  the  effort  was 

ke  the  reduction  apply  to  commodities 

issary  general  consamption,  and  to  di- 


minish or  withhold  the  redaction  upon  com- 
modities of  high  cost,  reqairing  more  labor, 
and  which  being  consumed  principally  by  the 
more  wealthy  classes  could  bear  higher  duties, 
at  the  same  time  supplying  revenue  and  en« 
couraging  the  higher  arts  without  being  op- 
pressive in  their  operation."  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  purpose  was  *^  to  make  a  dis- 
crimination in  the  rate  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  a  manafactnred  product  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial *  or  partially  manufactured  product  of 
which  it  is  made,  the  object  being  to  impose 
a  higher  daty  upon  the  latter."  By  w^ay  of 
showing  how  momentous  were  the  interests  to 
be  affected  by  tariff  legislation,  the  commission 
presented  the  following  table,  and  the  sub- 
joined explanatory  remarks,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  in  manufacturing 
industry  daring  the  period  of  the  last  thirty 
years: 


\  YEAR. 


NomlMrof 
establbliiDenU. 


12^025 

25>,14d 
25B,S4i) 


CapHaL. 


f5SS,24A,851 
],00H,8&\715 
2.118,2(a7tf9 
2,790,223,506 


ATsnigt  nombcr 
of  bands  employed. 


967,050 
1,811.24(( 
2.053.996 
2,738,950 


Total  atnoont  wafn 
paid  durlof  ymt. 


$236,755,464 
878,978.966 
775,584.848 

947,919,674 


Valoa  of  materials. 


$N'«y,128.822 
1,081,606,092 
2,488,427,242 
8,894,840,026 


Valna  of  prodacte. 


$1,019,106,616 
1,8S5,861,676 
4,232,825,442 
5,869,667,706 


>  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  for  1870  are 
»  basis  of  the  then  depreciated  currency,  while 
cs  for  1880  are  upon  a  gold  basis. 
x)vc  table  shows  tliat  capital  increased  in  the 
nding  in  1800  about  90  per  ceTit ;  durin;^  the 
etwecn  1860  and  1870,  about  110  per  cent ;  and 
ist  decade  only  about.  32  per  cent,  to  which 
ic  added  the  difference  in  the  standard  of  val- 
lat  at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  referred  to, 
ber  of  hands  employed  increased  37  per  cent ; 
1860  and  1870, 75  percent ;  and  between  1870 
•,  about  33  per  cent. 

1850  to  1860  the  wasres  paid  increased  60  per 
>m  1860  to  1870,  105  per  cent ;  and  trom  1870 
IS  we  come  down  again  to  a  gold  basis,  22  per 

laterials  used  from  1850  to  1860  increased  86 
;  from  1S60  to  1870,  141  per  cent;  and  from 
880,  36  per  cent. 

alue  of  the  products  of  these  manufactures 
1  from  1850  to  1860,  85  per  cent ;  from  1860 
124  per  cent ;  from  1870  to  1880,  27  per  cent, 
ro'zress  of  the  nation  in  manufactures  during 
forty  years  has  been,  for  capital  invested,  423 
;  for  hands  employed^  180  per  cent ;  for  wa-jres 
)  percent;  for  materials  used,  511  per  cent; 
y^alue  of  products,  427  per  cent, 
towth  of  industries  auring  the  last  decade, 
)  whole,  has  been  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
I  yet  it  lias  not  more  tlian  kept  up  with  the 
of  population.  The  inerea.se  in  population 
the  Ixwt  ten  years  has  been  about  80  per 
lereos  it  has  been  shown  that  the  increase  of 
Qvcsted  in  manufactures  has  been  32  per  cent ; 
umber  of  bonds  employed,  33  per  cent ;  in  tlie 
of  wajfcs  paid,  22  per  cent ;  in  the  value  of 
s  consumed,  36  per  cent ;  and  in  the  value  of 
lucts,  27  per  cent. 

ding  to  Sir.  Mulhall,  an  English  statistician 
nized  authority,  the  total  value  of  the  products 
sh  manufactures  for  1880  was  about  il.OiX),- 
The  table  above  given  shows  the  value  of 
lucts  of  our  own  manufactures  to  be,  in  round 
s,  $5,370,^3,000,  givinjr  the  United  States  the 
se  of  being  the  greatest  manufacturing  country 
rorld. 


The  commission  presented  a  series  of  sched- 
ules of  duties  to  be  imposed  under  its  proposed 
revisions  of  the  law,  and  also  various  changes 
in  the  administrative  methods  of  the  revenue 
system.  Among  the  latter  were  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  single  entry-fee  at  the  cnstom-house, 
for  numerous  and  annoying  small  fees ;  giving 
authority  for  certain  procedures  already  in 
ase  without  the  sanction  of  law ;  giving  facili- 
ties for  the  importation  of  the  personal  effects 
of  immigrants  ;  providing  that  the  weights  and 
measures  employed  in  invoices  may  be  those 
in  general  use  in  the  country  of  exportation ; 
requiring  invoices  of  merchandise  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duties  to  be  made  out  in  the  cur- 
rency actually  paid  therefor,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  country  from  which  importation  is  made ; 
limiting  the  requirements  of  triplicate  invoices 
to  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  only ; 
making  it  imperative  that,  before  certifying  to 
an  invoice,  the  consular  officer  shall  require  an 
oath,  affirmation,  or  declaration  that  the  in- 
voices are  correct ;  providing  more  equitable, 
rigid,  and  efficient  penalties  for  under- valua- 
tions ;  providing  for  an  appraisement,  separate 
and  distinct  in  all  cases ;  permitting  the  exam- 
ination of  bulky  goods  for  appraisement  at 
other  places  than  the  public  stores.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  existing  law  that  land  transporta- 
tion costs  and  charges  should  be  added  to  the 
basis  of  computation  for  ad  valorem  duties,  and 
a  bill  was  submitted  for  establishing  a  customs 
court  for  the  determination  of  disputed  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  tariff  laws  as  to  the 
classification  of  duty  on  imported  merchan- 
dise, etc. 

The  schedules  of  duties  were  fourteen  in 
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number,  lettered  from  "  A "  to  "  N."    Sched-  The  duties  on  woods  comprised  in  8< 

iile  ^*  A  "  comprised  chemical  products  which  **  D  "  were  not  changed.    Schedule  "  E 

were  before  included  in  "  sundries."  The  capi-  tained  the  duties  on  sugar,  which  were 

tal  invested  in  the  interest  was  said  to  have  in-  fied  and  reduced.    The  polariscope  test 

creased  nearly  200  per  cent  in  ten  vears,  while  charine  strength  was  adopted,  and  the 

the  amount  paid  in  wages  had  more  than  doub-  tions  were  equivalent  to  21*70   per  c 

led,  aud  the  value  of  the  product  had  increased  sugars  below  No.  18  I)utch  standard^  i 

from  $47,397,888  to  $117,407,054.    Many  ar-  per  cent  on  those  above  that  grade.    Noc 

tides,  mostly  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  were  made  in  the  duties  on  tobacco  in 

])reviously  subject  to  duty,  were  placed  on  the  in  schedule  F,  except  to  abolish  the  con 

free  list ;  and  most  of  the  changes  in  rates  were  duty  on  cigars,  making  the  rate  $3  per  | 

in  the  direction  of  reduction.     Counting  addi-  Schedule  G  included  provisions.     In  thii 

tions  to  the  free  list,  the  general  reduction  of  were  few  changes,  and  those  in  the  diree 

duties  on  chemical  products  was  25  to  80  per  reduction,  but  specific  duties  were  sobs? 

cent  of  the  old  rates.      Schedule  **  B  "  com-  for  ad  valorem.    Schedule  H  embraced  li 

prised  earthenware  and  glass-ware.    No  change  and  no  material  change  was  made,  exc 

was  recommended  in  the  duty  on  brown  earth-  abolish  allowances  for  breakages.     Sche 

enware  and  common  stone-ware,  and  that  on  included  all  cotton  goods.     Compound 

white  and  printed  earthenware,  white    and  w^ere  abolished,  specitic  rates  generally  ad 

decorated  china,  porcelain,  and  parian  ware  and  the  classifications  were  simplified, 

was  increased  15  per  cent.    It  was  claimed  reduction  was  effected  in  the  duties,  t 

that  this  increase  was  largely  offset  by  the  abo-  they  remained  at  rates  equivalent  tofron 

lition  of  duties  on  packages,  inland  freights,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.    Sci 

charges  and  commissions.     The  old  rates  on  "J"  (flax,  hemp,  etc.)  was  simplified,  \ 

window  and  plate  gloss  were  retained,  and  material  change  was  made  in  the  rates  of 

those  on  cut,  engraved,  printed,  colored,  and  Next  to  the  metals  schedule  that  of  wo 

other  fancy  glass-wares  were  raised  from  40  to  woolens, designated  as  **K,"  was  regardec 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Schedule  "  0  "  cov-  most  important.     Here  alone  compound 

ered  metals.     Increase  of  production  in  the  were  retained.    It  was  claimed  that  redi 

pnncipal  industries  affected  by  this  class  of  were  effected  amounting  to  from  18  to 

duties  is  shown  in  the  census  statistics  to  be  cent,  being  greatest  on  the  cheaper  goo( 

from  1.434  establishments  in  1850  to  8,532  in  duties  were  retained  on  raw  material  fl 

1880,  from  22,870  to  298,862  hands  employed,  as  manufactured  products.     In  the  silk 

from  $16,370,760  to  $416,041,643  of  invested  ule  ("L")  specific  were  substituted  for  fli 

capital,  from  $7,165,248  to  $122,648,191  paid  rem  duties,  and  a  reduction  eflfected  said 

in    wages,  from  $43,797,854  to  $380,304,950  equivalent  to  about  23  per  cent.    The  p 

value  of  materials  used,  and  from  $83,954,529  of  manufactured  silks  had  increased  frou 

to  $604,553,460  value  of  products.     In   the  789,862  to  $41,033,045  in   the  single  • 

conmiisaion's  revijiion  of  the  schedule  of  duties  from  1870  to  1880.     Books  and  papert 

specific  rates  were  substituted  for  ad  valorem,  taken  from  "sundries"  and  classified  in 

and  the  changes  were  in  the  direction  of  reduc-  rate  schedule  designated  "  M,"  but  no  ra 

tion  throughout  the  list.     No  material  change  change  was  made  in  the  duties.    Schedule 

was  made  in  the  duty  on  iron-ore,  but  fifty  included  sundries.    The  free  list  was  son 

cents  a  ton  instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  enlarged. 

was  recommended.     The  rate  for  pig  and  scrap        The  total  value  of  merchandise  import4 

iron  was  three  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  the  United  States  in  1881  was  $650,61 8,i 

a  slight  increase  for  cast  scrap-iron,  and  a  re-  of  which  $202,557,411.68  came  in  free  o 

duction  for  pig-iron.     The  rate  on  steel  rails  and$448,061,587.95  were  dutiable.   The  a 

was  reduced  from  $28  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  duties  collected  was  $193,800,879.67. 

to  eight  tentlis  of  a  cent  per  pound.     Duties  total  amount  of  the  manufactured  prodi 

on  the  different  kinds  of  bar-iron  were  reduced  the  country  in  1880  is  put  at  $5,869,6( 

from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  the  old  rates ;  those  and  classified  as  follows  under  the  tariff 

on  sheet-iron  were  not  materially  changed ;  ulcs  in  the  report  of  the  commission  : 
varying  reductions  to  a  moderate  extent  were         schedule.  Tntmc 

made  on  hoop,  band,  and  scroll  iron.    Reduc-  ^  chemicals  $ii 

tions  on  hardware,  tools,  etc.,  varied  from  20  b.  EarthenandjfuM  ware  ....!!.. I...!!.  ..      « 

to  50  per  cent.    The  duty  on  tin  plates  was  c.  Meuja »j 

considerably  increased.    The  reductions  recom-  e'  guifars.. ...!..!!!.!. i !.!! ^ *....* i  - .i . - . •     is 

mended  on  steel  ranged  from  one  fourth  of  one  F.  Tobacco u 

cent  per  pound  on  the  lower  class  to  about  g  L^ifo'iT.'.V.V.*//.*.'.**.y/.*/.y.'.' ***''**.'.*.*.     S 

80  per  cent  on  the  higher  grades  of  crucible  i.*  Cotton.*.*'.'.*'.'.!.*.'.*..'.'.'*..*.*...............     n 

steel.     On  iron  and  steel  wire  the  reductions  ^  w^i'n « 

ranged  from  20  to  30  per  cent;  on  manufac-  l.  siik  .....!.......!!..!...!..!!!..!!!.!.!      ^ 

tures  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  from  15  to  25  M  and  N.'  Sundriea,  book^  etc i.r 

percent.    All  compound  duties  were  discarded.  K«™**""®' 

The   high  duty  on  copper-ore  was  retained.         Total t5,a 
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While  the  classifications  and  rates  of  daty  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  redaction  of  internal 

fixed  in  the  schedules  were  not  satisfactory  to  revenue  taxes  by  a  two -thirds  vote  under  a 

all  the  members  of  the  commission,  they  re-  suspension  of  the  rules.     On  the  date  men- 

ceived  their  final  assent.     Commissioner  Un-  tioned  the  Senate  pas^ned  its  bill,  by  u  vote  of 

derwood,   however,   did    not  concur    in  the  43  to  19.     Nine  Democratic  Senators  voted 

recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  for  the  bill,  and  18  against  it — Mitchell,  of 

customs  court.    Commissioners  Ambler,  Por-  ,  Pennsylvania,  being  the  only  Republican  re- 

ter,  and  Underwood  withheld  their  approval  corded  in  the  negative. 

from  the  retention  of  compound  duties  in  any  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was  satis- 
case.  Commissioner  Ambler  did  not  concur  factory  neither  to  the  revenue  reformers  nor 
in  recommending  the  aboUtion  of  duties  on  to  the  high  protectionists.  The  latter  class 
what  are  known  as  **  dutiable  costs  and  had  the  predominating  influence,  and  were 
charge**,^'  considering  those  to  be  a  legitimate  determined  to  secure  further  modifications  by 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  Commissioners  forcing  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  corn- 
Garland  and  Ambler  recommended  the  adop-  mittee  of  conference,  without  permitting  a 
doD  of  a  system  of  valuation  for  goods,  subject  direct  vote  on  the  question  of  concurrence  in 
to  aJ  valorem  duties,  based  on  the  value  of  the  what  was  nominally  an  amendment  of  the 
goods  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  at  House  revenue  bill,  or  on  the  question  of 
the  time  of  their  importation.  With  these  passing  the  bill.  The  measure  might  be  passed 
qualifications,  the  report  was  signed  by  all  the  under  a  suspension  of  the  rule  by  a  two-thirds 
members  of  the  commission,  except  Mr.  Mc-  vote,  or  it  might  come  up  for  concurrence  or 
MahoQ,  who  died  before  it  was  finished.  non-concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  report  was  referred,  on  the  first  day  of  when  the  question  could  be  settled  by  a  ma- 
the  H8ssion  of  Congress,  to  the  Ways  and  jority  vote.  The  chance  of  its  being  reached 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa-  under  the  rules  for  the  latter  action  was  slen- 
tires,  which  proceeded  to  construct  a  bill  of  der,  and  a  rule  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kasson, 
its  own,  based  on  the  suggestions  of  the  com-  of  Iowa,  permitting  the  House  to  take  up  the 
mission.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen-  bill  for  concurrence  or  non-concurrence  at  any 
atd  also  set  about  framing  a  measure  which  time  by  a  majority  vote.  Those  who  desired 
was  attached  as  an  amendment  to  the  House  to  make  further  changes  in  the  rates,  were  not 
bill  for  reducing  internal  revenue  taxes  which  willing  to  risk  the  chance  that  the  bill  might 
had  passed  the  lower  branch  at  the  preceding  pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote  under  a  suspension 
sassion.  The  Senate  bill  was  the  first  to  be  of  the  rules,  if  a  motion  to  that  efiect  were 
reported,  and  was  called  up  for  consideration  made,  and  were  afraid  that  the  Senate  amend- 
on  the  10th  of  January.  The  House  bill  was  ment  would  be  concurred  in,  should  a  vote  on 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  question  be  taken  under  the  proposed  new 
on  the  16th.  A  caucus  of  the  Republican  rule.  Their  desire  was  to  shut  oflf  every  al- 
members  of  the  House,  held  on  the  19th,  do-  ternative  but  a  reference  to  a  committee  of 
cided  that  it  should  be  brought  up  for  con-  conference.  A  caucus  of  Republican  mem- 
sideration  on  ihe  21st,  and  have  preference  hers  of  the  House  was  held  on  the  22d  of 
07er  all  other  legislation,  except  appropriation  February,  and,  after  considerable  discussion, 
bills,  until  disposed  of.  It  was  not,  however,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
brought  up  until  the  25th.  Both  the  House  Bewh^d,  That  in  the  opinion  of  thin  caucus  the 
and  Senate  bills  contained  many  variations  House  should  vote  to  non-concur  in  the  Senate 
from  the  rates  proposed  bv  the  commission,  amendment  to  the  House  revenue  bill,  and  should 
and  some  changes  in  classification  were  made.  ri:t\:T  the  same  to  a  committee  of  conference  of  five 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Hou.e  '""°^^"  ^'^"^  ^^'^"^  "^"*"- 

bad  taken  a  number  of  articles,  including  qui-  Although  there  were  118  members  present 
nine,  from  the  free  list  and  subjected  them  to  at  the  caucus,  only  85  votes  were  cant  for  the 
duties,  and  had  raised  the  rates  in  many  cases,  resolution.  Mr.  Kasson  tried  to  get  a  decia- 
especially  in  the  metals  and  wool  and  woolen  ration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the  rules  as  to 
achedules.  In  the  Senate  bill  there  were  "enable  the  m^ority  of  the  House  to  reach 
fewer  instances  of  increase,  while  some  re-  and  finally  act  at  this  session  upon  the  reve- 
doctions  were  made  from  the  rates  proposed  nue  and  appropriation  bills,"  but  did  not  sue- 
by  the  commission.  The  two  bills  were  under  cee<l.  On  the  24th  the  House  Committee  on 
discussion,  and  subject  to  amendment,  for  sev-  Rules  reported  the  following : 
eral  weeks.  Many  changes  were  made  in  the  That  durinjc  the  remainder  of  this  sc«sion  it  shall 
Senate  bill,  the  general  disposition  appearing  be  in  order  at  any  time  to  move  to  suMpcnd  the  rules, 

to  be  in  favor  of  reduction,  while  there  was  ^Y''')  '"^^^l?"  •'»»^"  i»«  J**'^!*';^  l>/  ^  '''tu^Z  ""TX^^ 

«   .                               -          •  1   •   ^        ^     ..          •  take  from  the  SiHuikers  tuMo  lIouHe  djII  No.  5,538, 

a  strong  pressure  of  specwd  mterests  to  mam-  ^.^^  Henate  amendm.mtH  th.^n  to,  entith-d  "  A  hill  to 

tain  or  advance  rates.     The  schedules  which  re.iuce  internal  nivenue  taxation,"  and  to  declare  a 

excited  most  debate  were  those  including  lum-  di><a(^^reeinent  with  the  Henntt)  amendments  to  the 

her,  iron  and  steel,  sugar,  and  woolen  manu-  nam*,  and  ui  ask  <or  a  committee  of  c«)nference  there- 

factures.  By  the  20th  of  February  the  House  ?"' f^  ^^iT'Ili'r.notinn  Vi?.?!^^^^  ^^tiKVut"" 
,  ,  A-  II  u  J  J  II  /»  La  !•  lumm;.  IT  xueli  motion  sliail  fall,  tlie  bill  shall  re- 
had  practically  abandoned  all  effort  to  dispose  „^^\^^  ,,„  the  Speaker's  table  unaircetod  by  the  decision 

of  its  own  measure,  and  had  failed  in  an  etfort  of  the  House  on  t^u\d  motion. 
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As  the  united  opposition  of  the  Democrats  and,  with  the  exception  of  Randall,  reveone 
was  anticipated  to  this  so-called  amendment  reformers.  On  the  next  morning,  Febroary 
to  the  rales,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  Re-  28th,  Mr.  Randall  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
publican  quorum  to  adopt  it.  An  effort  was  service  on  the  conference  committee,  and  th« 
made  on  tlie  26ih,  but  without  success.  Prompt-  request  was  granted.  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois, 
\y  on  the  following  morning,  however,  the  rule  and  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  having  sacces- 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  129  to  22,  most  of  sively  declined  to  serve,  Mr.  Speer,  of  Georgia, 
the  Democrats  refraining  from  voting.  The  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place.  In  the 
question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,  in  view  of  the  con- 
Senate  to  originate  revenue  measures  was  then  stitutional  question  raised  in  the  House  afto* 
raised.  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  offered  a  the  conference  was  asked  for,  the  following 
resolution  declaring  that  the  action  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  division: 

Senate,  in  substituting  for  the  House  bill  to  d    »    ^  m,  *  •* «   *i,       •  •  «    r  *i.    c^  •  ♦v^ 

J       '.    .         ,                  J.       A.'                       '^'  Jcesolved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  that 

reduce  mternal  revenue  taxation,  a  proposition  ^he  conference  on  the  House  bill  6,5S8  (the  int^raal 

imposing  both  import  duties  and  internal  taxa-  revenue  and  tariff  bill)  should  be  iiill  and  fnt,  and 

tioD,  was  in  conflict  with  the  true  intent  and  that  if  the  Senate  conferees  become  advised  tbB%  §nj 

purpose   of    the    clause   of   the    Constitution  limitation  has  been  placed  by  the  House  upon  the  so- 

«,i>;^»v»  w»^^^,im^a  *i»o4-  «ii  k:i1o  f/^f  i.<i ;<,;»»  .^,t/^  tion  ot  their  conferees  tlie  Senate  conferees  shall  retire 

which  requires  that  all  bills  for  raismg  reve-  ^^        ^  the  fact  to  the  Senate  for  its  comdderatian. 

nue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Represent-  ^ 

atives,  and  declaring  further  that  the  bill  with  At  the  first  conference,  on  the  evening  of 

Senate  amendments  shall  lie  upon  the  table.  February  28th,  the  House  resolution  regarding 

A  substitute  was  offered  by  Mr.  Haskell,  of  the  Senators  right  in  respect  to  revenue  bOli 

Kansas,  as  follows :  was  presented,  and  Senators  Bayard  and  Beck 

WA^eae,  House  bill  No.  6,588,  entitled  "  An  act  to  took  the  ground  that  it  made  it  necessary  for 

reduce  internal  revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  pur-  the  Senate  conferees  under  their  instnictioos 

poses,"  under  the  form  of  an  amendment  in  the  Sen-  to  report  without  further  conference.    Their 

Jo'^d^uatrA^^'C^ild'^^'iS^Jl  KeP»»'«<r  -11«'«»-  did  not  agree  wi.h  them^ 

by  the  mtroduction  of  new  provisions,  containing  and  on  the  followmg  morning  Messrs.  Jsayard 

among  other  things  a  g^eneral  revision  of  the  statutes  and  Beck  asked  to  be  relieved  from  farther 

referred  to,  as  both  to  mcrease  and  reduce  duties  on  service  on  the  committee.    They  were  excnsed, 

imports,  and  in  many  instances  to  repe^  and  m  oth-  j^^^  Senators  Voorhees  and  McPherson  were 

ers  to  amend  the  laws  impo^inc  import  duties ;  and  j     ^t     \r  xyv.  ^  ^i*..  ji        a  \i    ii«. 

Wh^eas.  In  the  opinio^f  tfio  hWsc,  it  is  believed  ^.a^ed.   Mr.  McPherson  declined  and  Mr.  Har- 

that  such  changes  and  alterations  are  in  conflict  with  ris  was  named.     He  declined  also,  and  then 

the  true  intent  and  purr>ose  of  the  Constitution,  which  Mr.  Voorhees  asked  to  be  ezcnaed.     Messrs. 

requires  that  all  bills  for  iwisinj?  revenue  shall  origi-  Morgan  and  Gorman  were  next  named,  and 

"""^'^^^  TlT-f.^^''-ir?.^VK^^^^^^^r"'  asked  to  be  excused.    The  same  result  fol- 

/iT^o/rcd,  That  if  this  Dill  shall  be  referred  to  a  com-  ,         j  "^    "«   *''^^"''*'*v      -^        /s™-     /t-*     •  • 

mittee  of  conference  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  con-  lowed  With  Messrs.  Davis,  of  >\  est  \  irginia, 
ferecs  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  said  committee  to  and  Jones,  and  with  Messrs.  Butler  and  Maxej. 
consider  fullv  the  constitutional  objections  to  said  bill  It  being  intimated  that  no  Democrats  could  be 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  and  herein  referred  to,  and  f^^nd  ^  ^^.^^  Senators  Ingalls  and  Mahone 
to  brmg  the  same,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  ^^.^  ««^^:«4.^^  Tk^  #^««.r«  ^««i;««^  «-  ma 
House  In  regard  hereto,  before  said  conference,  and  Z^^\,^^^^^\^^A  ,.1**®.'*^""^^  1®^\?^,***^ 
if  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  after  having  conferred  Mr.  Miller,  of  California;  and  finally  Mr.  Mc- 
with*  the  Senate  conferees,  said  conferees  on  said  com-  Dill  was  named,  and  the  committee  was  once 
mittee  may  make  report  to  the  House  in  regard  to  the  more  complete.  The  committee  reached  an 
objections  to  said  bill  herein  referred  to.  agreement  and  made  a  report  to  the  two  Honsei 
This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  139  to  122.  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March.  In  the 
Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  moved  to  sus-  Senate,  after  an  explanation  of  the  report  bj 
pend  the  rules,  take  from  the  Speaker^s  table  Mr.  Morrill,  and  a  short  debate,  in  which  Mr. 
the  internal  revenue  bill,  with  Senate  amend-  Beck  opposed  the  changes  that  had  been  made, 
ments,  non-concur  in  tliose  amendments,  and  a  vote  was  reached  at  12.30  a.m.  of  March  Sd. 
appoint  a  conference  committee,  to  consist  of  It  resulted  in  an  acceptance  of  the  report  by  t 
five  members  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Agreed  vote  of  32  to  31.  The  report  was  not  consid- 
to — yeas  148,  nays  110.  This  was  a  party  voto,  ered  in  the  House  until  the  regnlar  session  of 
except  that  Messrs.  Converse,  Curtin,  Ermen-  March  3d,  when  Mr.  Kelley  made  an  explana- 
trout,  Hardenbergh,  Klotz,  Ladd,  Morse,  Mutch-  tion,  and  a  debate  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Ctr- 
ler,  Phelps,  Wilson,  and  Wise,  of  Pennsylvania,  lisle  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  committee'* 
voted  with  the  Republicans  in  the  affirma-  work.  A  vote  was  taken  at  6.80  p.m.,  and 
tive,  and  Messrs.  Bruram,  Burrows,  of  Missouri,  the  report  was  agreed  to— 152  to  116.  Twenty 
Campbell,  and  Updegralf,  with  the  Democrats  Democrats  only  voted  for  the  bill,  and  16  Re- 
in the  negative.  The  conferees  first  appointed  publicans  voted  against  it.  The  day's  sesaon 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  were,  Senators  Morrill,  continued  into  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March 
Sherman,  Aldrich,  Bayard,  and  Beck.  Those  4th,  and  before  the  adjournment  the  tariff  l»U 
on  the  part  of  the  House  were,  Kelley.  McKin-  was  signed  by  the  President, 
ley,  Haskell,  Randall,  and  Carlisle.  The  first  The  effect  of  the  bill  is  a  matter  which  it  i« 
three  in  each  case  were  Republicans,  and  known  difficult  to  calculate  in  advance  of  any  eipe- 
high-tariff  men.    The  others  were  Democrats,  rience  of  its  working,  and  opinions  differ  as  to 
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int  of  the  redaction  in  reyenne  to  be 
.  Mr.  Kelley,  in  explaining  the  action 
inference  committee  in  the  House,  esti- 
;he  total  redaction  at  $65,000,000  to 
000,  of  which  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,- 
Id  be  taken  from  the  iotemal  revenae. 
mal  revenae  taxes  were  repealed  ex- 
se  affecting  whiskey,  beer,  tobacco,  and 
rcolation,  and  those  on  tobacco  were 
\f  reduced.  Those  entirelj  abolished 
3  taxes  on  bank  capital  and  checks,  and 
hes,  patent  medicines,  and  perfamerj. 
n  tobacco  were  reduced  one  half,  viz., 
cteen  to  eight  cents  per  poand,  a  pro- 
kte  reduction  being  made  m  the  case  of 
id  cigarettes.  Of  the  final  changes  in 
s  of  duty  tlie  following  maj  be  men- 
s  most  important :  Those  on  common 
irare  increased  from  50  to  55  per  cent 
em ;  but  it  was  claimed  that  this  was 
'  excluding  packing  and  transportation 
Painted  and  gilded  earthenware  was 
red  to  the  class  of  china  and  porcelain, 
le  to  paj  60  per  cent.  The  rate  on  iron- 
increased  to  75  cents  per  ton,  the  coin- 
utj  under  the  old  law  amounting  to  57 
id  that  recommended  bj  the  commis- 
ig  50  cents.  The  old  rate  on  steel  rails 
)  per  ton ;  it  was  fixed  by  the  confer- 
mmittee  at  $17.  There  was  a  moder- 
etion  on  pig  and  bar  iron.  In  the  large 
•ortant  schedules  of  cotton  and  woolen 
is  and  goods  there  were  many  changes, 
reduction  in  rates  was  comparatively 
nd  in  some  cases  they  were  increased. 
ley,  in  his  explanation,  stated  that  cot- 
ds,  which  previously  paid  85  per  cei^t 
'em  (such  as  stockings,  hose,  shirts,  and 
),  would  have  to  pay  40  per  cent ;  and 
lere  was  a  reduction  of  about  18  per 
wool  (the  raw  material),  the  duties  on 
>ol  ^'  fabrics  was  increased  from  6  and  8 
jrard  and  85  and  40  per  cent  cid  valorem^ 
its  a  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
\Xs  were  taken  from  the  free  list  and 
)d  to  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton.  The  duty  of 
ient  on  printed  books  was  retained.  In 
ur  scheaule  there  was  redaction  in  the 
below  number  18,  Dutch  standard,  to 
B  a  pound,  amounting  to  about  15  per 
the  old  rates.  On  Uie  higher  grades 
iction  was  about  28  per  cent. 
\  was  ample  evidence  that  the  result 
.isfactory  to  no  considerable  class  of 
,  and  that  the  work  of  revising  the 
as  not  regarded  as  by  any  means  com- 
The  reduction  in  revenue  was  very 
te,  that  in  the  burden  of  taxation  still 
lile  the  complications  and  uncertainties 
iriff  were  hardly  diminished.  The  new 
I  to  take  effect  July  1,  1888. 
^GRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES.  Sta- 
f  the  telegraph  and  telephone  compa- 
the  United  States  were  collected  by  the 
L  Government  for  the  first  time  in  1880, 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  tenth  cen- 
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BUS.    The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
telegraph  companies: 

RKCHFTS. 

From  mecMges $18^12,116 

From  other  soaroea 8,1SVM)7 

ToUl 16,69«,628 

Not 6,578,848 

KXFIN8ES. 

Sdariea $4,886,128 

Genenl  expenses 2^800,158 

£ei»irB 1,045,880 

AUotber  expenses 1,4S6,1U 

Total 10,218,281 

CHABQBS  AJSD  OTHKB  ITEMS. 

Interest  Mid  on  debt $504,841 

8Inking-nuMl  sj^ropristlon 411,000 

Total 604,841 

Net  income 5,069^1 

Dividends  declared 4,186,749 

BALANCE  FOB  THE  TEAS. 

Smphis $1,8?^971 

Deficit. 95,720 

ASSETS.' 

FnnehlM $98,062,921 

Cash 1,087,795 

Bins  receivable 179,269 

Aoooonts  receivable 2,902,652 

Total  assets.. « 97,282,689 

LIABILITIES.* 

Capital  stock $67,901,255 

Fnndeddebt 8,167,492 

Other  debt 1,201,671 

Profltandloes 19,962,220 

Total  UabUities 97,282,689 

CAPrrAL  STOCK. 

Aothorized  \)j  law  or  charter : 

Nomber  of  shares 968,621 

Amount $76,907,250 

Issued  Ibr  cash : 

Number  of  shares 889,1 48 

Amount $66,529,200 

MESSAGES  TRANSMITTED,  f 

Number  for  the  press 8,154,898 

Number  for  other  persons 28^548,788 

Total 81,708,181 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LINES. 

Totallencrth  of  Hnes— miles 110,726 

Total  miles  of  wire 291,212 

Number  of  stations  or  oflBces 12^10 

Principal  terminus  stations ^ 205 

Number  of  poles  set  during  the  year 248,848 

ATERAOE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

General  officers 173 

Oeneral  offlce-clerks 165 

Operators 9,661 

Messengers / 2,469 

Line-repairers  and  other  employes 2,461 

Total.. IT. 14,928 

The  census  report  on  the  telephone  system 
of  the  United  States  gives  returns  of  148  com- 
panies and  private  concerns,  which  had  84,805 
miles  of  wire,  54,810  receiviDg  telephones,  and 
8,838  employes. 

*  The  railroad  companies  owning  telegrsph  linos  hare  re- 
ported their  receipts,  expenses,  snd  gerieral  financial  state- 
ments, but  the  sssets,  liabtlltlos,  etc.,  of  ruch  compsnies,  be- 
ing included  with  their  railroad  accounts,  are  not  inchided  in 
the  shove  statistics. 

t  Twentr-seren  of  the  serenty'Seren  companies  make  no 
report  of  the  number  of  mPHAAireB  sent.  Of  those,  fbur  are 
operated  bv  the  Western  Union  Comnany,  two  are  not  in 
operation,  two  make  no  report,  tho  lialtimore  snd  Ohio  is 
opt^rated  by  the  railroad  corapsny,  snd  the  Gold  and  Stock 
does  not  have  a  messsge  buslnMis.  The  remslnlng  seventeen 
oomiNinles,  rr|)ortlng  an  sggregste  amount  of  $410,787.54  re- 
celpU  from  niosMires,  have  ketit  no  record  of  the  number  of 
moHMOgos  sent.  Tlie  receipts  irom  those  companies  sre  only 
a  little  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  ttom  mes- 
•sgessent. 
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TENNESSEE.     State  Officers.— Qover-  dent  James  K.  Polk,  has  agitated  the 

nor,  Alvin  Hawkins ;  Secretary  of  Stat^,  D.  A.  during  the  entire  year.    The  decision  of 

Nnnor;  Treasurer,  M.  T.  Polk;  Comptroller,  jority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coi 

James  N.  Nolan ;   Superintendent  of  Public  the  State,  in  the  case  of  Henry  J.  Lynn 

Schools,  W.  S.  Doak  (died  in  July),  succeeded  «#.  M.  T.  Polk  et  alSy  delivered  in  Febi 

by  G.  S.  W.  Crawford;  Commissioner  of  Ag-  declared  the  act  of  April,  1881,  "to  settl 

riculture,  Statistics,  Mines,  and  Immigratiou,  compromise  the  bonded  indebtedness  o 

A.  W.  Hawkins;  Attorney-Greneral,  B.J.Lea;  State,"  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Adjutant-General,   Ernest  Hawkins.    Judges  act  was  designed  to  fund  the  entire  debt  a 

of  the  Supreme  Court:  J.  W.  Deadrick,  Chief-  cents  on  the  dollar  in  bonds  bearing  3  pei 

Justice;  T.  J.  Freeman,  Peter  Turney,  W.  F.  annual  interest,  payable  in  ninety-nine 

Cooper,  and  W.  J.  McFarland,  Associate  Jus-  after  date  of  issue,  but  redeemable  at  anj 

tices.    United  States  Senators,  Isham  G.  Harris  after  five  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  i 

and  Howell  E.  Jackson.  Members  of  the  Forty-  and  the  act  further  provided  that  the  inl 

seventh  Congress :  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  L.  C.  Houk,  coupons  of  the  new  bonds  be  receivab] 

J.  F.  House,  Benton  McMillan,  W.  K.  Moore,  and  after  maturity,  for  all  taxes  and  debt 

A.  H.  Pettibone,  C.  B.  Simonton,  W.  C.  Whit-  to  the  State,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  i 

thome,  Richard  Warner,  and  George  G.  Dibrell.  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  should  constit 

Speaker  of  the  State  Senate,  George  H.  Mor-  "  fnnding  board  "  to  carry  out  the  purpof 

gan ;  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  act.    Tlie  court,  by  three  of  the  ji 

H.B.Ramsey.  Members  (elect)  of  Forty-eighth  (Judges   Turney,   Freeman,   and   McFarl 

Congress — First  District,  A.  H.  Pettibone,  Re-  against  two  (Chief -Justice  Deadrick  and  sf 

publican ;   Second  District,  L.  C.  Houk,  Re-  Judge  Ewing),  held  that  the  8  per  cent  ac 

Sublican ;  Third  District,  George  C.  Dibbrell,  ment  was  legal,  but  that  the  part  of  th' 

democrat;  Fourth  District,  Benton  McMillan,  making  the  coupons  receivable  for  taxef 

Democrat ;  Fifth  District,  James  D.  Tillman,  illegal,  because  tlie  Legislature  has  no  pow 

Democrat;  Sixth  District,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Dem-  contract  away  the  State  revenues  for  sr 

ocrat ;  Seventh  District,  J.  G.  Ballentine,  Dem-  time,  or  to  make  any  contract  which  a  si 

ocrat;  Eighth  District,  John  M.  Taylor,  Demo-  quent  Legislature  can  not  modify  or  re 

crat ;  Ninth  District,  Rice  A.  Pierce,  Democrat ;  Said  Judge  Turney : 
Tenth  District,  Carey  Young,  Democrat  ,_  ,  ,  .     .    v  , -i       - 

F.NAN0E9.-The  biennial  report  of  the  Trea8-  Zlta^^bj  thTb'ondhSde^.'lt  wiH; 

nrer,  dated  December  20,  1882,  states  as  fol-  out  of  the  power  of  any  Legislature  to  at  all  int 

lows :  with  the  law  under  any  circumstaDces.    The  pi 

Bjilance  la  Treasury  December  20, 1880 $322,424  89  *??i^5  ^®  ^^^^  f^v  ^  ^  receivable  for  taxo 

A  mount  receUed  to  December  19, 1  SSI 1,087,147  18  «^*  ^ebts  due  the  btat©  becomea  a  contract. 

Amount  received  to  December  19, 1S32 788,076  U        The  language  of  the  provision  gives  to  the  li 

the  right  to  employ  such  means  and  legal  ppoo 

Total $2,092,648  41  will  compel  compliance,  and  so  lar  the  financial  m 

Amount  paid  out  on  Comptroller'a  payable  ^in  bo  transferred  to  the  creditore  and  through 

beTS^YstT""  ^'^"*^'  ^»  ^"^^  tol)ecem.  to  the  courts,  taking  the  management  and  wnt 

Amount  paid  out'  frcim*  *D^mWr  26;  Vsis'lVto  '  ^^^  Treasury  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lcgislatur 

December  20, 18S2 904,401  46  placing  them  bcjrond  the  protection  ot  the  coo 

•  1 the  State. 

Total $1,A84,688  88        The  moment  the  contract  is  executed  it  b« 

of  f  508,015.08.     The  btate  tax  levy  for  1882  may  be  the  nilin||?s  of  the  State  courtu,  and  whc 

was  20  cents  on  the  $100,  which,  on  the  as-  the  suit  may  be  instituted  for  the  enforcement  < 

sessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  contract,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State 

state  amonnti„«  to  $221  929,818  should  pro-  Sileti„rwiultirdiS^u^^'ri,i^ 

duce  $443,859.60,  of  which  up  to  December        This  will  be  a  surrender  of  sovereigntv.    The 

20th  only  $142,823.72  were  collected,  leaving  u-ill  no  longer  be  its  own  guardian,  with  pon 

unaccounted  for  or  uncollected  $301,035.88.  make  provisions  for  its  support  and  exiftencc 

The  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  year  ^'.^^  ^  *^®  T/^  of  the  Federal  Government  fc^iii 

;«  «^  *^ii^«,a       *^      •'  ''  nine  years,  its  estate  to  be  admmistered  at  the 

18  as  roUows.  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  bondholder,  a.centralixation  c 

Acres  of  land,  25,199,578,  valued  at |146,()57,883  woret  form. 

Value  of  town  lots 48.725J>J5        A  further  conseouence  of  the  act  will  be  a  k 

Value  of  other  property 26.546.245  der  by  the  State  or  its  inherent  as  well  ascon 

_     .     , tional  right  of  determining  when  and  in  what 

Totalraluo $221,929,818  and  in  What  form  it  may  be  sued,  or  of  withhold] 

This  is  a  decrease 
with  1881;  but  the 
in  1882  shows  an 

compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  eignty.    These  riijhtj'  and  duties  must  be  exe 

The  State  debt,  upon  which  no  interest  has  ^^"^  performed  at  any  cost  and  under  all  ci 

been  paid  since  July  1875,  with  the  exception  «^}7,^;  ^  ^^^^^  ^  j,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

of  those  bonds  held  by  educational  and  chari-  they  are  all  gone  bv  an  absolute  tnmstfer  to  the 

table  institutions,  and  by  the  widow  of  Presi-  holclera  to  bo  administered  in  a  formgn  oourt. 
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f-Justice  Deadrick,  in  pronouncing  the  iween  those  who  favored  the  full  payment  of 

ing  opinion,  said :  the  deht,  and  were  opposed  to  the  compro- 

m  of  opinion  that  the  title  of  the  act,  "to  mise,  and  those  who  advocated  the  payment 

iiise  and  settle  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  of  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  it  than  the 

Tennessee,"  sufficiently  expresses  the  subject  act  contemplated,  and  it  consequently  became 

^V:  rrS.''^rent"Tule%re"S^  -^^f^S  party  issue  in  the  canvass  preceding 

in  the  title,  and  Uierefore  it  is  not  void,  as  be-  the  fall  elections.      1  he  Democrats  were  di- 

ig:nant  to  section  17  of  Article  II  of  the  Con-  vided  into  two  parties,  the  "  State-Credit "  and 

of  Tennessee.  the '' Low -Tax"  parties,  and  the  Republicans 

m  further  of  opinion  that  the  courts  of  the  expected,  by  alliance  with  the  **  State-Credit " 

ve  no  power  to  review  or  reverse  the  letnsla-  t\              «.     *                *i      o*  *          j    u*  •     i.i 

on  of  the  General  Assembly,  except  for  the  I>emocrats,  to  carry  the  State,  and  ohtain  the 

bat  such  action  is  violation  of  the  Constltu-  power  and  patronage  of  the  government. 

Id  that  such  action,  if  within  tl?eir  constitu-  ^he  total  bonded  debt,  as  reported  by  the 

ower,  can  not  be  questioned  by  the  courts  of       Comptroller  on  April  1, 18S2,  was $20,206,800  00 

3  upon  auctions  of  fraud  and  bnbery.  The  acoraed  interest  amoonted  to 8,ldiSMl  50 

m  also  of  opinion  that  tax-paying  citizens  may  r 

r  bill  to  protect  themselves  from  the  imurious  Total  lliibUity  April  1, 1882  |28,88»,8&1  00 

r be*  5!k'^5lSt^rn%hfuSS  TnT^  S  , /he  Republu«n  State  Convention  met  May 

>  be  performed  under  the  apparent  authority  80,  at  Nashville,  and  nommated  Alvin  Haw- 

tate.    The  court  may  inquire  if  there  exists  kins  for  re-election  as  Governor. 

thority  for  the  act ;  ir  so^  it  will  not  impede  or  The  Democratic   Convention,  representing 

^it   On  the  other  hand,  if  it  appears  it  is  pro-  ^j^^^jj  ^j^^  ^f  ^he  party,  met  on  June  20th, 

by  the  fundamental  law,  it  should  restram  it  i         rir    ^sau  vii*\-'     *.  a  n     ^    i  xu 

e  ground  that  the  iiyuiious  act  about  to  be  ?f<L^^  ^'^^  fifth  ballot  nommated  General  W. 

unauthorized  bv  law.  B.  Bat«  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 

m,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitu-  ernor.    The  nomination  was  afterward  made 

rofthe  act  U  fairly  presented  to  this  court  for  unanimoQS.     The  division  of  opinion  on  the 

Se  I^iuS»,T-r  to  ;^iu''lSd  iS  ■  3?««t-?  0'  the  State  debt  cau«^  a  protracted 

lion  it  had  the  power— there  being  no  exhi-  discussion  on  the  majonty  and  three  mmonty 

r  restraint  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  it  reports  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and 

in^  so.             . .    ,  ,     „             ,     ,  platforms,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  ma- 

lSn;~S:ttJ".^v!lldrU  tf.Sf  jonty  report,  which  L.  as  follows: 

tor's  decree  dismissing  the  bill  should  be  af-  The  Democracy  of  Tennessee,  m  State  Convention 

assembled,  declare : 
1.  That  the  Democrats  of  Tennessee,  with  their  ma- 
General   Assembly   which   passed   the  joritv  of  the  popular  vote,  are  the  rightful  firuardiuus 
let,  was  convened  by  Governor  Haw-  of  tne  honor  and  good  name  of  the  State,  and  that 
I  extraordinary  session,  for  the  express  ^^^  willingly  ao^pt  the  duty  and  responsibility  «>f 
A  r^f  «^i:,,»4-:n^  4.Ua  aS/*.   ««^  .v«„«^^  «,.  preservmg  them  from  tamt  or  suspicion,  and  that  it 
e  of  adjusting  the  debt,  and  passed  an  »;  equally  their  right  and  duty  to  iettle  i^ts  indebted- 
May  19, 1882,  known  as  the  "  60-6  act,"  ness.      '           ^                 ^ 
izing  the  funding  of  the  debt  by  issuing  2.  That  while  we  accord  to  all  an  honest  difference 
mds  for  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  bear-  of  opinion,  we  regard  the  enactment  of  the  60-3-4-6-6 
»er  cent  interest  for  the  first  two  years,  «»  unwise,  because  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  in  accord 
^^4.  r^^  4.u^  ^     4,  A.                   r                 A  With  the  views  of  the  people. 
»nt  for  the  next  two  years,  5  per  cent  g.  That  there  is  a  p^ion  of  the  State  debt,  such  as 
I  next  two  years,  and  6  per  cent  there-  the  bonda  iasued  for  the  buildmg  of  our  Capitol,  for 
nd  declaring  that  the  funding  under  this  the  purehase  of  the  Hermitage,  etc..  and  commonly 
)uld  cease  after  January  1,  1883.     The  knoiwTi  as  the  State  debt  proper,  with  accrued  intor- 
iry  steps  were  taken  to  execute  this  law  ^*1  the  validity  of  which  tias  never  been  disputed  by 
•  i  ^    ^^      'J                  ^Avvutv  fcwio  law  ^jjy  portion  of  our  party,  we  consider  as  a  valid  and 
lately  after  its  passage,  but  at  the  close  sacred  obligation  of  the  State,  and  favor  the  payment 
year  the  Comptroller  reports  that  the  of  the  same  in  ftill,  less  war  interest. 
J  of  more  than  half  of  the  outstanding  *•  That  we  tender  to  our  creditors  a  settlement  of 
bad  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  its  S?®  romainder  of  the  State  debt,  by  paying  pne-h^ 
r»«a      If  ;»  ^^w^r^^t^^A  «■>.«♦   ^«^^-  ♦!.:«  «^*  tho  pnncipal  and  accrued  mterest  by  ist^uin^r   the 
^o  tn  Jo,«*  It^V^u  ^^fi'  u^'^f  ^^"5  ^^  *>on<^S  of  the  State  bearing  interest  at  tEe  rate  ofs  per 
l.i,70o,812.77  or  the  old  bonds  and  ac-  cent  per  annum  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  4  per  cent 
nt^rest  have  been  funded,  that  is,  at  40  interest  ^m  thence  to  their  maturitv. 
It  oflf,  new  bonds  for  $8,226,540  have  ^-  That  we  are  unalterably  opposei  to  ev^ry  specie*' 
ssued,  leaving  upward  of  $14,000,000,  of  monojwly  as  destructive  of  fibertv  and  the  best '^^^ 

^  \ ^  J    ^  '  K      _x      Aiii         #1    1  tcrest  of  the  people,  and  to  this  end  we  &vor  the  es- 

and  overdue  mterest,  still  unfunded,  tablishment  of  a  commission,  the  object  of  which 
it  was  passed  in  acceptance  of  the  prop-  shall  be  to  regukte  the  tariflfe  charged  by  the  railroads 
made  by  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  of  New  ofthe  Statesoas  toputan  endto  theun.iustdiscrim- 
as  the  chairman  of  the  bondholders'  \^^\^^  ^y  '^^  "»*^  "^  fi'^or  of  through  as  agunst 
ttee,  and  i«  authorized  to  act  in  their  ^Tffiwe  favor  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  in- 
by  a  reported  mmonty  in  numbers  and  struction,  and  reco^ize  the  right  of  the  people  at  all 
t  of  the  holders  of  Tennessee  bonds.  time%  and  upon  all  questions  to  communicate  their 
ilaro  of  all  the  bondholders  to  avail  views  to  their  representatives. 
Ives  of  the  compromise  offered  by  this  *?,•  7^17^  ^^^I  an  efficient  Dublic-school  syrtcm, 
hin  the  specified  time,  left  the  question  g^^e  ""  the  children  of  the 
debt  still  as  a  bone  of  contention  be-  8.  Wo  arraign  the  Republican  party  for  its  venality 
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and  oorruption  in  the  adminutntion  of  the  State  and  tnre  on  tbe  following  terms :  1.  The  pajment 

Federal  Government,  and  for  its  total  disregard  of  aU  ^f  ^he  **  State  debt  proper  "  in  folL  less  wir 

oivil-serviee  reform;  and  do  hereby  declare  our  im-  :«4«„^^  ;..  i^««^ia  «««^«kfo>  5«  «»  ^u^J*^  «  ,^-:  j 

qualified  opposition  to  the  practicJ  of  said  party  in  interest,  in  bonds,  payable  in  as  short  a  period 

levying  upon  the  employes  of  the  Government  a  tax  M  possible,  and  beanng  tne  same  interest  per 

for  poutical  purposes.  annam  as  the  original  bonds.   2.  AU  bonds  held 

by  edncational  and  charitable  institations,  and 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  a  pro-  the  29  6  per  cent  bonds  belonging  to  Mrs.  James 

test  against  it  was  made  by  about  150  dele-  K.  Polk,  to  be  paid  in  full.    8.  The  remainder   1 

gates,  among  whom  was  ex- United  States  Sen-  of  the  debt  to  be  settled  at  fifty  cents  on  the    1 

ator  Bailey,  who  afterward  left  the  conven-  dollar,  principal  and  interest  (including  war    j 

tion,  and  organized  a  conference,  with  General  interest),  in  bonds  to  run  for  thirty  years,  with    ^ 

W.  H.  Jackson  as  chairman.    Their  objection  privilege  of  earlier  redemption,  and  to  bear  in-    | 

to  the  platform  was  that  it  was  '^  an  effort  on  terest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum.    It  is  sought  to    ] 

the  part  of  the  debtor  factions  to  harmonize  excuse  this  repudiation  of  the   *'  60-6 "  set, 

their  differences  at  the  expense  of  the  public  under  which  nearly  half  of  the  debt  has  been 

creditor,  and  to  determine  judicially  upon  that  funded,  on  the  ground  that  its  passage  wis 

which  should  alone  be  adjudicated  by  a  sol-  open  to    suspicion    of  corruption,  that  the 

emn  court  of  justice,  or  else  by  voluntary  people  not  only  did  not  sanction  it,  bat  posi- 

agreement  between  the  debtor  and  creditor.''  tively  instructed  many  of  their  representatives 

Having  adopted  a   resolution    directing   the  who  voted  for  it  to  vote  against  it,  and  that 

chairman  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  the  terms  which  are  now  contemplated  and 

and  instructing  that  committee  to  call  a  con-  approved  by  the  people  are  the  best  they  cm 

vention  of  '^  the  true  Democracy  of  the  State  to  afford  to  offer.    The  following  is  said  to  be  t 

meet  at  Nashville,  July  11th,  and  having  ap-  correct  statement  of  the  bonds  originalij&> 

pointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  publish  an  sued,  and  constituting  the  ''*'  State  debt  prop- 

address  to  the  public,  stating  their  reasons  for  .  er.'' 

withdrawing    from    the  convention,   the  con-  SOO  bonds  Utued  to  Union  B«ik  of  Tenneeiwe..  $9M^«M« 

ference  a^OUrned.     The  address  set  forth  in  8,5O0  bonds  wsned  to  Bonk  of  Tennessee.  S^Od»M 

forcible  terms  the  committee's  unqualified  ap-  ^'^•^  ^^^  *""^  ^  *»""<*  ^*  ^'i*'^*  *>'  Ten- 

1      ^  XL      LL  i*f\  t%  A  fc  ««                     •              J  nessee sCfi^wW 

proval   or  the       o0-8-4-O-O      compromise,   and  48  bonds  issued  to  purchase  the  Hennits^ 4S.0W  «• 

stated  that  the  new  terms  proposed,  **  althoueh  ^t^M  bonds  issued  for  stock  in  turnpikes i,S62^  cs 

unjustly  discriminating  between  the  creditor^"  **Co^?2i^"*^.!':'^'!^.^"!':!T^^              i4»,M0« 

not  only  does  not  lessen  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  202  bonds  issued  for  stock  in  East  Tennessee  and 

thepeoDle,  but  makes  it  greater  than  that  to  ^'^"t^^^i.i^o^^-^   »^" 

be  paid  under  the  settlement  made  by  the  Memphis itaiiroad sn^oi 

Legislature.  _                                                    -7-" 

The  convention  of  the  "State  Credit"  wing  Total,  e^  bond^  amounting  to |«.0i4.ai(i 

of  the  Democratic  party  met  on  the  11th  of  A  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  iti 
July,  passed  resolutions  approving  the  act  of  second  extra  session  to  redistrict  the  State  a^ 
May  20th,  opposing  repudiation,  advocating  a  cording  to  the  congressional  apportionment, 
liberal  system  of  public  schools,  favoring  the  although  the  number  of  representatives— ten- 
establishment  of  a  railroad  commission  to  reg-  is  not  increased.  After  the  bill  was  enrolled, 
ulate  freight^  etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  unjust  signed  by  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses  of  tbt 
discrimination,  and  arraigning  the  Hepublican  General  Assembly,  and  approved  by  the  Gor- 
party  for  its  extravagance,  disregard  of  the  ernor,  it  was  discovered  that  three  counties- 
organic  law,  its  tendency  to  centralization,  and  Rhea,  Meigs,  and  Cumberland — were  not  named 
its  protection  of  monopolies.  After  the  adop-  in  the  bill.  The  defect  was  not  detected  ontfl 
tion  of  the  platform,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Fussell  was  after  the  Legislature  had  adjourned.  The  At- 
nominated  as  the  '^  State-Credit "  candidate  torney-General  and  other  prominent  lawyen 
for  Governor.  advised  the  Governor  that  the  bill  was  vuid, 

The  Greenback  party  also  nominated  a  can-  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  Legislature,  in  dirid- 

didate,  John  R.  Beasley.    Their  platform  op-  ing  the  State  into  congressional  districts,  conU 

posed  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  debt,  leave  out  three  counties,  they  could  leare  out 

^except  a  small  portion  of  the  "State  debt  a  greater  number ;  that  the  Legislature  oaf  hi 

proper,"  and  not  even  that,  unless  the  people  to  be  convened  to  remedy  the  defect,  or  tfait 

at  the  ballot-box  voted  in  favor  of  it.    This  the  election  should  be  held  under  the  old  And 

party  held  that  all  the  **  railroad  "  bonds  were  only  valid  law.    The  Governor  did  nut  fullo*^ 

illegally  issued.  this  advice,  and  the  election  was  held  under 

The  canvass  was  active  and  heated,  resulting  the  imperfect  bill,  which,  in  the  opinion  0/ 

in  the  election  of  General  W.  B.  Bate,  by  a  ma-  many,  makes  it  invalid,  and  may  cause  tJ)« 

jority  of  27,454  over  Hawkins,114,127  over  Fus-  State  to  lose  her  representation  in  the  YoTtj' 

sell,  and  109,211  over  Beasley,  in  a  total  vote  of  eighth  Congress,  until  a  perfect  bill  shall  W 

224,204.    The  result  of  the  election  is  under-  passed  and  a  good  election  had.    The  meffl- 

stood  to  be  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  bers-elect  of  the  next  General  Assembly  belong 

against  the  "  60-3-4-6-6  "  funding  act,  and  in  mostly  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  are  oi- 

favor  of  an  a^ustment  by  the  next  Legisla-  vided,  as  to  party,  as  follows : 
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sT'^lSoani ^  ^'  *^®  Comptroller  states  that  the  receipts 

DemUreUc majority!.*.'*!!.'!!!!!!!!! !'.!.*.'!."       IT    ^^om  the  lessees  of  the  Penitentiarj  f or  Uie 

oose— Deawcnts T4  two  years  ending  December  20th,  amounted 

gSSSSS;';;;;;;;^^^^^^^^^^                         *i  ^  $83,042.37.    The  existing  lease  will  expire 

Democntkoujort^V.!!!  !!*.!!!'.!!!!!!!!..!       49  earlj  in  the  next  year.    A  commission  was  ap- 

D-Doc-Uenmority-jotoi-D.. M  Pointed  in  July. by  Governor  HawUns,  to  con- 

^^  sider  the  expediency  and  expense  of  removing 

Educational.— Under  the  laws  of  Tennes-  the  Penitentiary  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city, 

ee,  each  county,  city,  and  incorporated  town  and  report  to  the  Legislature.    Public  opinion 

I  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  in  Nashville  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  re- 

n  the  towns  and  cities  good  graded  schools  movaL 

lave  been  established.  The  system  of  free  MixERAt  Wealth,  MAyTTFAcruRKS,  etc.— 
ohools  is  gradually  becoming  more  efficient  The  unmense  mineral  wealth  of  Tennessee  con- 
ind  mcxre  popular.  The  scholastic  population  gists  in  her  vast  mines  of  iron,  coal,  marble, 
ilia  year  was  549,179,  of  whom  408,364  are  and  zinc.  From  a  small  industry,  marble-quar- 
fhite  and  140,815  are  colored.  The  number  rying  has  grown  so  that  in  one  county  alone 
)f  pupils  enrolled  was  207,680  white  and  56,-  (Knox),  capital  to  the  extent  of  $260,000  is  em- 
J76  colored.  The  average  number  of  days  of  ployed  in  the  business,  and  lesser  sums  are  em- 
tee  school  instruction  was  78.  ployed  with  great  profit  in  several  other  coun- 
ftereceipto  tor  tjeyen- from  the  st«t«were $121,438  ties.    The  iucome  of  the  quarries  in  operation. 

n»  reeeipti  for  the  jev  from  the  oooiities  were.. . .    67l,25T  #^_  i  qqo    ___  _  #«^«^-v«  «^;i/v.  *oaa  nnn       tk^ 

tke  Kceipts  for  the  year  from  other  Booroe*  were. .    149;«30  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^  »  fraction  under  $800,000.     The 

marble  is  taken  out  in  blocks,  by  means  of 

T<»^ ^»^^  drills,  and  is  sold  by  the  cubic  vard.    The  de- 

Tlie  expenditures  during  same  time  were  '  raand  for  it,  especially  in  the  liorth,  is  exten- 

^1,883.     The   estimated    value    of   school  sive  and  rapidly  increasing,  and,  notwithstand- 

)roperty  amounts  to  $1,078,794.    The  higher  ing  the  heavy  cost  of  drilling,  it  is  readily  sold 

sdocation  of  the  youth  of  the  State  is  well  at  prices  highly  remunerative  to  the  quarry- 

)rorided  for   at  the  Vanderbilt  University,  owners.    It  is  of  a  grayisb-white  color,  and  is 

^ftshviUe ;   Tennessee  University,  Knoxville ;  as  durable  as  Scotch  granite.    It  can  be  highly 

i^esleyan    University,    Athens;    Cumberland  polished,  and  in  the  process  the  various  veins 

Joiversity,  Lebanon ;  University  of  the  South,  and  tints  of  color  are  brought  out.    Analysis 

Idw^anee;    Southwestern  University,   Clarke-  shows  it  to  contain  98*486  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

ille;  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Jack-  and  tests  prove  its  capacity  to  bear  12,000 

on ;  and  Fiske  University,  for  colored  stu-  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch.    From  one 

lents,  Nashville.    All  the  above,  except  the  quarry,  owned  and  worked  by  Messrs.  Tripp  & 

Juiversity  of  Tennessee,  are  controlled   by  Seaman,  near  Knoxville,  specimens  of  forty  va- 

ome  one  of  the  religious  denominations.    Be-  rieties  of  marble  have  been  obtained.    Orders 

ides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  colleges,  have  been  received  for  the  shipment  of  large 

csdemies,  and  well-established  private  schools,  quantities  to  Pennsylvania  and  other  Northern 

lie  State  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  is  de-  States.    The  zinc-works  at  Clinton,  Anderson 

igned  exclusively  for  the  professional  educa-  County,  turn  out  3,000  pounds  of  metal  per 

ion  of  teachers  and  *'''  practice  in  all  grades  of  day,  and  other  zinc-works  are  about  to  be  es- 

istruction.'*    It  receives  its  support  from  the  tablished  at  Knox\dlle.    The  coal  area  of  the 

fasbville  University,  from  the  State  ($10,000  State  is  5,100  square  miles  in  extent,  embracing 

I  1882),  and  from  the  Peabody  Educational  the  whole  of  the  Cumberland  plateau.  Through- 

'imd.    The  contribution  from  this  fund  to  the  out  this  vast  region  there  are  from  one  to  seven 

ablic  schools  of  Tennessee,  including  the  Nor-  workable  seams  of  coal.    There  are  fourteen 

lal  College,  has  been  $12,800  during  the  year  large  mines,  besides  a  number  of  less  iropor- 

Qding  October,  1882.  tance,  now  being  actively  worked.     The  total 

State  Institutions. — The  benevolent  insti-  coal  product  of  the  State  for  the  year  exceeds 

utions  sustained  by  the  State  are  the  School  600,000  tons.    The  iron  interests  are  being  rap- 

9r  the  Blind  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  idly  developed.     Though  the  number  of  fur- 

i  Nashville,  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  naces  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 

hmb,  at  Knoxville,  all  of  which  are  liberally  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  in  former  years,  the 

Qpported  by  the  State,  and  are  well  managed,  aggregate  production  is  much  larger.     Four 

U  is  the  case  in  so  many  other  States,  the  companies,  having  seven  stacks,  and  using  coke 

tpacity  of  the  Insane  Asylum  is  insufficient  to  as  fuel,  are  producing  an  aggregate  of  500  tons 

^commodate  the  number  of  patients  seeking  of  pig-iron  per  day.    Five  furnaces,  which  use 

Amission.    The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  charcoal  for  fuel,  make  about  112  tons  daily, 

'the  institution  for  the  two  years  ending  De-  It  is  pretended  by  those  interested  in  iron-mak- 

ember,  1882,  was  $189,952.27,  or  at  the  rate  ing  that  iron  can  be  made  in  Tennessee  by  the 

f  |69,976.18(  per  annum — a  rate  of  $176.26  new  processes,  and  put  on  the  cars,  at  a  price 

5r  patient  per  annum.  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  Pittsburg, 

In  the  State-Prison  of  Tennessee  the  con-  the  difference  being  in  the  transportation  of 

ets  are  leased  to  individuals  or  corporations  the  raw  material ;  and  it  is  confidently  antici- 

in  Oeorgia  and  other  States.    The  report  pated  that,  when  the  manufacture  of  pig-metal 
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is  fullj  developed,  and  tbe  home  market  of 
rail-mills,  rol]ing-mills,  nail-miUs,  and  found- 
ries is  created,  the  Tennessee  furnaces  can 
make  iron  from  $5  to  $7  per  ton  cheaper  than 
those  in  Pennsylvania.  The  new  hot -blast 
coke-furnace  at  South  Pittsburg,  owned  by  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Warner,  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  in  June  ninety- eigiit  tons 
of  iron  in  one  day.  This  company  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $8,000,000,  and  owns  three  furnaces, 
with  an  average  daily  capacity  of -200  tons. 
There  is  being  built  at  Chattanooga  a  first-class 
100-ton  furnace,  which  will  be  in  operation 
early  in  1888.  There  are  4,326  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  State,  employing  a  capit^ 
of  $20,092,845.  In  these  factories  there  are 
employed  19,575  male  adult  and  1,196  female 
adult  operators,  and  1,764  children  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age.    The  total  annual  wages 


amount  to  $5,254,775.  The  value  of  t 
terials  consumed  is  $25,710,125,  and  tli 
of  the  products  is  $37,074,886.  The  ui 
financial  condition  of  the  State  for  man 
past  has  undoubtedly  retarded  the  d 
ment  of  manufactures;  but  the  sue 
those  which  are  in  operation  has  pro^ 
with  her  abundant  stores  of  coal,  in 
timber,  her  immense  water-power,  a 
contiguity  to  the  great  cotton-fields 
Southern  States,  manufacturing  enterpr 
be  made  profitable  in  Tennessee.  At  ] 
Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga 
chief  manufacturing  places  in  the  State 
Railboadb. — The  following  tabulai 
ment  shows  the  length  of  the  several  n 
in  the  State ;  also  the  assessed  value  p< 
and  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  raili 
the  State,  compiled  from  the  returns 
railroad  assessors  for  September,  1 882 : 


NAMES  OF  RAILROADS. 


Alabama  and  Great  Southern 

Chlcaji^o,  8t.  Loais  and  New  Orleans 

Chesapeake.  Ohio  and  Southwestern 

Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston. 

Cincinnati  Southern 

Coal  Creek  and  New  Kiver 

Duck  Rirer  Valle  v  

East  Tennesee,  Vlryrinia  and  Geor^a 

KnoxTllle  and  Augusta 

Knoxville  and  Ohio 

Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Soatbem — 

(Main  stem  and  branches) 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Mobile  and  Ohio , 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  bt.  Louis— 

(Main  stem  and  branches) 

Nashville  and  Tuscaloosa 

Nashville  and  Florence 

Nickajack 

Oakdue  and  Cumberland  Mountain 

Kofrersville  and  Jefferson 

Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Raib-oad  Company. 

Ship  Island,  Ripley  and  Kentucky. .  

Western  and  Atlantic * 


Nambtr  ofmllM. 

4Sft 

125  05 

6M8 

4017 

1,61486 

100 

86  67 

278-73 

16-81 

41-26 

428- AO 

108-00 

128  84 

18*06 

455-74 

21-79 

1200 

1-125 

916 

16-00 

24-00 

600 

2200 


Total 


2,022  95 


par  mlU. 

$11,998  75 

14,801  58 

6,000  00 

6,275  71 

17,686  46 

8,800  00 

8,551  00 

14.177  88 

8,204  83 

9,688  40 

14,221  49 
12.405  02 
15,570  00 
17,081  95 

14,290  SCi 
2  908  21 
7,6C6  67 
2,998  78 
7,890  68 
2.C66  90 

laOOO  CO 
8,720  00 

27,519  07 


AggTWffi 


•51 

13a 

4^ 

21 

2,671 

} 

1» 

8,88 

dt 

89! 

6,09^ 

1^ 

2,00 

22 

6,51 
6 
9 

t 

T 
4 

24 
1 

60 


♦27,01 


Average  value  per  mile,  $18,854  80.  Increase  of  mileaire  over  last  report,  107 '  86  mlkt. 

Increase  of  vahie  over  last  report,  $10,640,205.72. 


By  the  purchase  from  the  State  of  Georgia 
of  the  Mason  and  Brunswick,  and  by  its  exten- 
sion from  Mason  to  Atlanta,  thence  to  Rome 
and  Dalton,  Ga.,  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railroad  Company  will  soon  con- 
trol a  continuous  line  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Brunswick.  It  also  has  branches  from  Knox- 
ville to  the  Kentucky  line,  connecting  with  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  with  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Rail- 
road, to  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Meridian,  Miss.,  and 
with  the  Kentucky  Central  to  Cincinnati ;  also 
a  branch  from  Morristown  to  Paint  Rock,  on 
the  North  Carolina  line,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
through  North  Carolina  to  Wilmington.  The 
total  mileage  directly  under  its  control  is  1,482 
miles,  but  directly  and  iodirectly  it  controls 
2,170  miles. 

Agriotjltitre.  —  Ilitherto  the  agricultural 
methods  in  vogue  in  Tenne8.««ee  have  been  very 


primitive,  and  little  attention  has  been 
tbe  fertilization  of  the  soil  or  to  in 
modes  of  culture.  Within  a  recent 
marked  improvement  in  this  particulai 
eeptible,  and  when  it  becomes  general 
ductive  power  of  the  arable  lands  in  tl: 
will  be  doubled.  Recently  some  perso 
turned  their  attention  to  the  rearing 
worms,  and  have  succeeded  encour 
The  mulberry  thrives  in  all  parU  of  Tei 
and  the  silk  which  has  been  produced 
to  be  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  Swi 
nists  at  GrUtli,  on  the  Cumberland  ] 
have  been  especially  successful  in  silk- 
The  colony  at  Rugby,  which  has  been  t 
represented  as  a  total  failure,  has  been 
ed  by  a  number  of  tlirifty  families  froi 
and  is  now  showing  signs  of  healthy  1 
Another  thriving  colony  has  been  recei 
tablished  at  Allardt,  in  Fentress  Coui 
fifty  German  families  from  Michigan.    J 
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lettlement  has  also  been  formed  in 
>uDt7,  which  promises  to  be  the  na- 
much  larger  colony.  Immigration, 
other  enterprise  involving  the  in- 
of  labor  and  capital  in  Tennessee, 
materially  retarded  by  the  unsettled 
of  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  the 
citation  to  which  it  has  given  rise, 
nthern  Sunday-School  Association 
aliahoma  on  September  17th,  with  a 
ily  to  the  selection  of  a  fixed  place 
nual  gathering  of  Sunday-school  and 
workers,  in  order  to  promote  the 
of  the  people  in  literature,  arts,  sci- 
perance,  and  all  things  conducive  to 
ation  religiously,  morally,  socially, 
3ctually,  after  the  manner,  as  far  as 
e,  of  the  meetings  at  Chautauqua, 
ion  of  a  location  was  left  to  a  com- 
10,  after  visiting  several  places,  se- 
Qtea^le,  Tenn.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
r  of  the  South,  at  Sawanee. 
adrennial  General  Conference  of  the 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  South,  met  in 
in  May,  and  continued  in  session 
3d  to  the  25th. 

owing  report  of  the  Committee  on 
1,  in  reference  to  the  educational 
the  negro  population  in  the  South 
west,  was  discussed  and  adopted: 

inaittee  have  had  under  consideration  that 
bishop's  address  which  relates  to  the  clxuma 
I  population  in  the  South  and  Southwest  so 
eaucational  wants  are  concerned,  and  bog 
>ailt  the  following  report : 
>te  with  pleasure  the  statement  coming 
npetent  a  source,  that  this  peopleL  upon 
yhurch  has  in  times  [tast  bestowoa  such 
rho  more  recently  in  their  changed  Tela- 
for  the  most  part,  been  turned  away  from 
Q  becoming  acoesiible  to  our  ministry,  and 

concur  in  the  recommendation  that  the 

thus  aSbrded  to  preach  to  their  congrega- 
^ntly  improved. 

claim?  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episoopal 
America,  which  sustains  a  peculiar  and 
I  relation  to  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
iith,  the  address  invites  especial  attention, 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  may  be 
to  assist  them  in  obtaining^  facilities  for 
liemselves  with  suitable  pastors  and  teach- 
own  race.  They  have  no  institution  undsr 
[ement  for  the  education  of  those  who  are 
loir  pulpits  and  preside  in  their  schools, 
hers  and  teachers,  if  educated  at  all,  must, 
t  part,  be  educated  by  those  who  are  not 
Y  with  thoir  organization.  If  they  are  to 
•rogre3a,  or  even  to  maintain  their  exist- 
must  provide  for  the  education  of  those 
take  chanre  of  their  schools  and  religious 
ns.  Of  themselves,  they  are  not  to  do 
lave  neither  the  money  to  establish  school 
n  competent  to  conduct  them,  and  they 
or  aid. 

we  have  done  for  them  in  settinsr  them  up 
ves  creates  the  necessity  of  doing  more  for 
lis  fact  justifies  the  expectation  on  their 
e  have  not  already  done  or  are  not  now 
?b.     Our  people  in  the  South  have  cheer- 

their  share  m  providing  by  general  and 
ilation  for  the  eaucatiomd  wants  of  the  col- 

Wc  have  endeavored  to  encoura/e  in  every 
•motion  of  common-achool  educodon  among 


them.  But  in  the  secular  schools^  their  preachers  and 
missionaries  can  not  get  the  trainm^  essential  to  their 
work.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  looks  especially  to  us  lor  encouragement  ana 
aid,  is  in  pressing  need  at  this  point ;  therefore — 

Jieaolvedy  That  our  bishops  be  authorized  and  re 
quested  to  appoint,  in  consultation  with  the  bishops 
ot  the  Colored  Metbodist  Episoopal  Church,  in  Amer- 
ica, a  preacher  or  layman  of  our  church,  properly 
qualiiicd  for  the  work,  who  shall  be  a  commissioner 
of  education  in  aid  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sohcit 
subscriptions,  contributions,  donations,  and  bequests, 
from  whatever  source  he  may  find  available,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  educational  fund  for  tne  benc- 
lit  of  said  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America. 

Jieaolvedj  That  our  bishops  be  olso  authorized  and 
requested  to  appoint  three  members  of  our  Church, 
who,  tc^ther  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  three  members  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  to  be  appointed  by  their  bishops,  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Tru;stees.  for  the  custoay  and 
control  of  their  educational  fima  when  it  shall  have 
been  raised. 

JiMoh^d,  That  the  Commia-^ioner  of  Education, 
herein  provided  for,  be  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
to  see  tiiat  the  said  Boara  of  Trustees  be  completed 
in  legal  form  by  securing  proper  acts  of  incorporation. 

An  of  which  is  respectiuUy  submitted : 

W.  P.  Harbison,  Chairman. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  change  the  name 
of  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South," 
to  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica," which  gave,  rise  to  a  long  debate.  On 
motion  of  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  B.  McFerren, 
the  matter  was  disposed  of  by  directing  that  it 
be  "  referred  by  the  bishops  to  the  several  an- 
nual conferences  during  the  ensuing  four  years, 
and  that  they  report  the  result  of  the  note  to 
the  General  Conference  of  1 886  for  ratification." 

The  College  of  Bishops  having  been  reduced 
by  death  and  by  the  infirmities  of  some  of  the 
older  incumbents,  the  Conference  decided  to 
elect  five  new  bishops.  Accordingly,  Rev. 
Drs.  A.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference; John  C.  Granberry,  of  Vanderbilt 
University ;  Robert  Eennon  Hargrove,  of  the 
Alabama  Conference;  Dnns  Parker,  of  the 
Louisiana  Conference;  and  Atticus  G.  Hay- 
good,  of  the  North  Georgia  Conference,  were 
elected.  Dr.  Haygood  declined  to  accept  the 
office.  The  Conference  determined  not  to 
elect  any  one  in  Dr.  Haygood 's  place.  The 
other  four  bishops-elect  were  ordained  with 
impressive  ceremonies  at  McKendree  Church, 
on  May  18th.  The  College  of  Bishops,  as  it 
now  stands,  consists  of  Rev.  George  F. 
Pierce,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Hubbard  H.  Kavanangh, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  HoUand  N.  McTyeire,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
John  C.  Keener,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  W.  Wilson, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Granberry,  D.  D.,  Rev.  R.  K. 
Hargrove,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Linus  Parker,  D.  D. 
Bishop  Robert  Paine,  who  was  present  at  the 
Conference,  though  in  very  feeble  health,  died 
at  his  residence  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  late  in 
the  autumn.  During  the  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence the  distinguished  preacher,  theologian, 
and  author.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  0.  Summers, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  his  home  in  Nashville. 
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The  Eleventh  Quadrennial  General  Confer-  State  Treasury  have  exceeded  th 

ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  ments  for  the  year.    In  order  that 

will  take  place  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  May,  might  not  remain  unproductive  in 

1886.  ury,  while  the  outstanding  bonde< 

TEXAS.   State  Officers. — Governor,  0.  M.  drawing  regular  interest,  the  surp] 

Roberts ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  J.  Storey ;  was  used  to  purchase  and  cancel  S 

Secretary  of  State,  T.  H.  Bowman ;  Treasurer,  In  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  dc 

F.  R.  Lubbock ;  Comptroller,  W.  M.  Brown ;  propriations  made  by  the  Legialata 

Attorney-General,  J.  H.  McLeary ;   Commis-  ing  fund,  surplus  revenue,  and  a  ] 

sioner    of   the    General    Land-Office,    W.  C.  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands, 

Walsh ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Statistics,  used  whenever  a  purchase  on  favoi 

etc.,  A.  W.  Spaight;  Adjutant-General,  W.  H.  could  be  made.    No  part  of  the  a 

King.    United  States  Senators,  Richard  Coke  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  t 

and  S.  B.  Maxey.    Members  of  the  Forty-sev-  tire  outstanding  bonds — the  sinking 

enth  Congress :  First  District,  John  H.  Reagan ;  subject  to  investment  by  the  Trei 

Second  District,  D.  B.  Culberson ;  Third  Dis-  the  surplus  revenue  by  the  Treasure 

trict,  Olin  Wellborn ;  Fourth  District,  Roger  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor 

Q.  Mills;  Fifth  District,  G.  W.  Jones;  Sixth  troller.    The  total  amount  of  boi 

District,  Columbus  Upson.    Members^elect  of  and  canceled,  according  to  the  Trei 

Forty-eighth  Congress:  First  District,  Charles  port  of  September  1,  1882,  is  $95£ 

Stewart;  Second  District,  John  H.  Reagan;  total  outstanding  bonded  debt  of  tl 

Third  District,  James  U.Jones;  Fourth  Dis-  December  31st  amounted  to   $4,( 

trict,  D.  B.  Culberson ;  Fifth  District,  John  W.  which  $1,712,200  bear  6  per  cei 

Throckmorton;  Sixth  District,  Olin  Wellborn;  $1,254,000  bear  7  per  cent;  $1,068 

Seventh  District,   Thomas  Ochiltree;  Eighth  percent;  and  $2,680  bear  4  per  cei 

District,  J.  F.  Miller;  Ninth  District,  Roger  Q.  amount  the  special  funds  in  the  Tre 

Mills ;  Tenth  District,  John  Hancock ;  Eleventh  school  funds,  the  university,  and  otl 

District,  S.  W.  T.  Lanham.  hold  $2,547,100,  the  interest  on  w 

Growth  of  the  State. — No  stronger  proof  nually  paid  to  those  funds  for  the 

canbeaffordedof  the  wonderfully  rapid  growth  the  State,  leaving  $1,492,530  in  th 

of  Texas  during  the  past  decade  than  that  given  individuals.    The  public  credit  is  n 

by  the  last  Congressional  Apportionment  Act,  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  t 

under  which,  at  the  election  on  November  7th,  buy  her  6  per  cent  bonds  at  less  t] 

she  was  entitled  to  elect  five  additional  Repre-  cent  premium.    The  bonds  retired 

sentatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Federal  chiefly  those  which  had  the  long< 

Congress.    And  not  only  has  she  grown  in  run  to  maturity,  and  bearing  the 

population,  but  her  advance  in  everything  that  terest.    In  the  past  three  years  tl 

constitutes  the  material  prosperity  of  a  people  been  reduced,  in  round  numbers, 

has  been  equally  rapid  and  equally  great.    In  and  the  annual  interest  has  been 

a  vast  territory  which  a  few  years  ago  was  $140,000.    The  reduction  in  intei 

only  accessible  to  the  traveler  on  horseback,  the  year  has  been  $65,950.60. 

and  at  a  serious  risk  of  life  from  the  tomahawk  The  balances  in  the  Treasury  to 

of  the  Comanche  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  of  the  several  funds,  on  December  8 

desperado,  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  the  as  follow : 

church- bell  calling  to  divine  worship,  the  voice    state  reTenne  (cmrencv) 

of  the  school-teacher,  the  hntn  of  the  machine-  "^^^^^j^f^^"!!'!^.:'^. 

shop  are  now  heard  in  every  direction,  and  Common  schoota,  university,  isyiuma,  and 

millions  of  acres  of  fertile  lands,  as  profitless  as       o^^*'"  »P«c*^  ^^^^  (bonds) 

if  they  were  a  desert,  are  now  dotted  with  the         toui  balances  in  currency  and  bonds 

homes  of  thrifty  husbandmen,  rewarding  with  ^^   ^^^         necessary  expenses  < 

abundant  crops  the  intelligent  industry  which  „^„^.„^^^i.  fZ^  ^«^  „^„i  „   *  „„  r^n 

has  subdued    them   to   civilization.      Where  government  for  one  year  are  as  foil 

"they  might  take  who  had  the  power,  and  fSTnc^'Jit::::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

they  might  keep   who  can,"  was  the  law  of    Treasmry  Department 

property ;  where  persontd  rights  were  defended    9^°'P*^S*t!J  ^S!^ 

'    1^1^     xr.        •  A  1        J   .Li^       Vfl  3      1  Ai-        Ooncral  Land-OlBce 

only  by  the  pistol  and  the  nfle,  and  where  the    Department  of  insurance 

name  of  God  was  never  heard  but  to  be  bias-    Fi»h  commissioner 

phemed,  law  and  order  now  prevail,  and  the  Attoraey-GlSeS/;;;;;/;;/*//.: 

mandates  of  justice  and  of  the  preached  word    Judiciary  Department 

are  heard  and  respected.    In  no  State  are  the  SSnd  A?yii"^^^'^A''.°*::::^ 

revelations  of  the  last  census  as  startli ng  in  Lunatic  Asylum!  !!.'.*!'.*.'!!..*!!.'!!!..!!..!!.. 

their  proofs  of  progress  as  they  are  in  Texas.       PnWic  schools— one  fourth  revenue 

Fm ANoiAL  Condition. — In  consequence  of  jSU^t  on  public  dei)*t' '. *. *    *. *. '  *. '. '. ". . '. '. '. '. '. V.'. 

the  increased  valuation  of  property,  the  close    Binkinsr  ftind 

collection  of  Uxes,  and  the  generally  increased    Capitoi-Buiiding  Ck>mmtosion 

prosperity  of  the  country,  the  receipts  of  the         Total. 
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oinptroller^B  estimate  of  aDnaal  rev- 
present  rate  of  taxation  (thirty  cents 
»f  value),  (JuL  valorem^  poll  and  occu- 
ixes,  based  on  the  actual  assessment 
is  as  follows : 

tax  aasesMd  for  1333 $1,285,844  00 

U-taxes 14«,518  00 

Uxes. 626,000  00 

option  of  UmdB  sold  by  State &0,lK)0  00 

tt^tm  insolvents »,(KK)  00 

tax  in  nnorganlzed  ooanties 80,000  00 

18. 100,000  00 

rom  several  departments 100,000  00 

$2,803,862  00 

r  assessing  and  collecting a^391  00 

etrerenne $1,964,971  00 

omptroUer  remarks,  in  reference  to 
e :  ^^  We  may  safely  assume  that  our 
Bvenne,  now  flowing  into  the  Treas- 
r  our  regular  government  system,  is 
mount  ^2,000,000.  The  annual  in- 
le  rates  of  taxation  and  regularity  of 
IB  remaining  constant,  there  will  be 
10  per  cent  annual  increase  in  the  ad 
iax,  or  about  $125,000." 
esent  assured  financial  prosperity  and 
'  from  the  embarrassments  which  beset 
rnment  of  Texas  prior  to  1879  are 
J  chiefly  to  the  provision  of  the  Oon- 
of  1876  requiring  the  annual  sale  of 
taxes.  Since  1879  the  State  has  had 
increasing  surplus  balances,  notwith- 
successive  reductions  of  taxes,  and 
revenue  system  is  so  perfected  that 
t  exact  calculation  may  be  made  as  to 
lal  income,  and  expenses  may  be  in- 
nder  th«  guidance  of  settled  experi- 
I  financial  estimates  it  is  very  difficult 
dine  with  perfect  accuracy  the  excess 
1  the  Treasury,  as  an  unexpended  and 
>alanoe  at  any  particular  period ;  be- 
ere  may  be  outstanding  unpaid  war- 
t  have  not  been  presented  for  payment, 
ting,  perhaps,  large  sums,  and  other 
3  small  considerations  confuse  as  to 
ults  in  estimates.  But,  by  comparing 
ition  of  the  Treasury  on  August  81st, 
lowed  a  balance  of  $526,545.62,  and 
ice  on  December  Slst— $500,121.06— 
[y  deducible  that,  if  a  balance  fluctu- 
>m  $500,000  to  some  sum  in  excess 
constant  during  a  period  of  several 
-all  expenses  of  the  government  being 
'  paid — an  actual  excess  of  revenue 
•enditure  of  at  least  $500,000  may  be 
on.  If,  then,  it  be  assumed  that  the 
revenues  for  the  year  1888  shall  be 
.  to  support  the  government  under  ex- 
propriations, and  that  all  taxes  for  the 
Jl  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  Treas- 
>unting,  according  to  the  Comptroller's 
to  $2,000,000,  there  would  be,  on  De- 
ll, 1883,  the  increase  of  unused  balance 
•easury,  of  the  diflPerence  between  this 
and  the  aggregate  of  appropriations, 
rate  this  mode  of  determining  the  cash 
n  excess  in  December  of  next  year : 


ExoeM  of  cash  on  hand  December 
81  18S2 

Receipu  for  isss! !!!!!!!'.!'.'.!.".!!!  $2,000,000 

Ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment fur  1888 1,668,446 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disburse- 


ments. 


$500,121  96 


886,554  00 


Total  excess,  December  81, 1SS8 $886,775  96 

This  estimated  balance  will  necessarily  vary 
in  proportion  as  the  appropriations  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished ;  but  it  shows  to  what  ex- 
tent extraordinary  appropriations  may  be  made 
without  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money. 

The  policy  of  investing  the  special  funds  be- 
longing to  the  public  free  schools,  university, 
and  asylums,  as  they  accumulate  from  time  to 
time,  in  State  bonds  purchased  at  40  per  cent 
premium,  is  seriously  questioned,  and  by  many 
earnestly  condemned  as  a  permanent  loss  to 
those  funds ;  because  when  the  period  is  reached 
when  all  the  mon^y  that  can  belong  to  those 
special  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 
if,  in  the  process  of  investing  those  funds,  there 
be  consumed  a  part  of  the  permanent  funds  in 
payment  of  premiums  on  the  interest-bearing 
securities,  the  tinal  consumption  of  the  perma- 
nent fund  will  be  inevitable.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  could  be  obviated  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  directing  the  premium  and  costs  paid  for  the 
interest-bearing  securities  in  which  the  invest- 
ments are  made,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  annual 
available  fund,  and  not  the  permanent  fund  of 
those  institutions.  As  stated  on  November  6, 
1882, 500  State  bonds,  of  $1,000  each,  bearing  7 
per  cent  interest,  belonging  to  the  public  schools, 
etc.,  were  purchased  at  40  per  cent  premium  : 

Bonds  porcha^ed  $500,000  00 

Premium  paid 2C0,000  00 

Commissions,  etc 644  60 


Total  expended $700,644  00 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  assess- 
ments of  property  in  the  State  for  1882 : 


Land,  acres 

City  or  town  lots 

Rauroad^  miles 

Telegraph,  miles 

Ijmd  certificates,  acres 

Steamboats,  sailing-veasels,  etc. 

Carriages,  etc 

Tools,  Implements,  machinery, 
etc 

Materials  and  manofiictured  ar- 
ticles   

Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc. 

Goods  and  merchandise. 

Money  on  band 

Miscellaneous  property 


Add  approximate  as^^essment  of^ 
lands  in  unorganized  counties 
owned  by  non-residents 

Total  value  of  property 


rfmuMr. 


94,157,501 

*  '^^16 

7.639 

701,091 

804 

16S,2^1 


Valaa. 


$177,760,740 

e4.2r5,5S4 

80,410,850 

280,243 

111,560 

428,291 

5,829,974 

5,804,266 

40«,882 

T2.<'05.214 

22.311.923 

9,794,812 

22,199,618 


$411,925,476 


8,000,000 


$419,925,476 


The  State  tax  is  80  cents  on  the  $1 00  of  value. 
The  county  tax  is  limited  by  the  Constitution 
to  one  half  of  the  State  tax.  The  poll-tax  is 
$2,  of  which  $1  and  one  fourth  of  the  ad  ra- 
lorem  tax  constitute  a  part  of  the  available 
school  fund.    The  average  value  of  lands  is 
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$1  ^9  per  acre.  The  asseament  of  1882  shows 
an  increase  of  11|  per  cent  o^rer  that  of  1881. 
The  :?peciiil  tax  on  occnpaciona  rUilded*  during 
the  dseal  year,  $o  67, 1 34.60. 

Raiij20jld6w — Six  or  seven  jears  ago  the  rail- 
ways in  Texas  were  compamtiTely  tew  and 
short.  Now,  in  1883>  she  ha^  5^908  miles  ot 
railrodd,  mnninir  in  every  direction,  famishing 
hi^hwaTs  tor  the  transportation  and  markets 
for  the  sale  ot'  her  produce  and  stock,  bringing 
between  $oO. •A'0,i.H>0  and  |40j  mx>»'a>0  into  the 
Stjite^  and  opeaiog  to  civilization  and  prodnc- 
tive  indostry  DuIUons  o(  acrv^s  of  land,  pre- 
viously penetrated  only  by  the  savage  or  the 
furtive  irom  justice.  Of  the  nnmber  of  miles 
of  railroad  ^iven  above,  4.9^6  have  be«a  boilt 
within  tbe  last  ten  year» ;  and  1.461  milea^ 
costing  t44.5i5,iX\\  within  the  year  ending 
S>ptember  1st.  The  following  are  the  railroad 
lines^  and  their  extent,  in  operation  in  the  State: 


Mis9oari  Pacific  axta  T«xaB  Parilie  EailroMia Si)0 

lDCt>nMilioo;ii  lod  Gnetit  Nortlufm. S87 

Tos»  ami  l*acilk- ^ .  »7i 

!•  Aive^toQ  and  Ht>ii»tua. 50 

Gah>«r»tfiik  l{arrt>butx  attU  Sin  AcCoak\  aiMl  Xiexirtui 

an\i  IV-ilk*  Kxtfo»iv>a 9W 

Houston  and  T«^.\s»  C«ntml TSS 

r.uin  C<»K«d«>  ami  Suita  ♦> ^84 

TvsaaaxKl  St  Loui»  viuuTvw  jcau^) 8l»5 

Texa»-M«>xk>«ui  injurvw  jriiu-v >     . .    1T6 

llottstus.  Ka»t  ami  We<a  l\\:i5  ^tiarrvw  ^au^^ ]Sd 

r«rt  Worth  ami  IVnrvr  Otv 114 

Texaa  anU  New  Ori««oa ' ll>5 

Sabimc  ami  Ka»t  Tvxa» KM 

li«>w  York.  Texas  ami  MexkMi. 9:1 

liult  We«t  Texa»ami  Pm-Uk* W 

Austin  and  N\«rt)iwiM»tvrti  (narrow  tniu^) €0 

Texaa  \N\N4vni W 

Texas  Tnuik 85 

Kio  O.nuHie  ami  Pvcoa 2«l 

Kk>Ur«mte M 

Texas  Tran^pcrtativ^n  roaipaa^ 8 

Aloht5k»a.  To|>eka  ami  SuU  Ke  ila  Tevas^ 8 

MlssK^uri,  Kansas  ami  Texas  (in  Texas),. 5 

Total  allies  of  railroad  Dw«mb«rt1>^^ fi»9T4 

Suit  was  instituted  in  the  District  C*»nrt,  last 
March,  by  the  State  against  the  International 
and  Great  Northern  Kailroad  Company,  seek- 
ing a  forfeiture  of  its  charU^r,  and  of  the  land 
grant  of  twenty  sections  per  mile  for  the  road 
between  Jetlorson  and  Lamlo,  for  alleged  fail- 
ure to  construct  the  rotid  as  revjuired  by  the 
charter— that  is,  **  at  the  rate  of  at  least  forty 
miles  each  year,  or  of  eighty  miles  every  two 
years,"  The  court  decreed  that  the  land  grant 
be  adjudged  forfeited  upon  all  the  railroad  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Laredo,  not  completed  at 
the  filing  of  the  suit,  viz.,  from  Austin  to  La- 
redo, and  from  a  point  north  of  Longview  to 
Jefferson. 

The  Capitol. — The  new  Capitol,  now  in 
process  of  construction  at  Austin,  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  nublio  buildings 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  built  of  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  interior  will 
be  finished  with  various  kinds  of  Texas  marble. 
The  basement -floor  will  consist  of  fifty-one 
rooms,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Comptroller's 
and  Treasurer's  department,  specie-vaults,  and 
heating  apparatus.    The  second  floor  will  be 


set  apart  for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Govemor^s  reception-rooms,  por- 
trait-gallery, library,  committee  -  rooms,  efc. 
The  third  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  Stite 
llouse  and  judicial  officers,  coort-rooms,  judges' 
rooms,  Attorney-General^s  and  Marshal's  office, 
etc.    The  fourth  story  will  consist  of  a  Dum- 
ber of  rooms  not  yet  designed  for  any  specific 
purpose.    The  whole  will  be  snrmounted  bj  a 
dome,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  highest  in 
America.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  materid 
and  labor  will  be  $1,480,000;  but  it  \s  sup- 
posed that  it  will  cost  folly  $2,500,000  to  com- 
plete it    The  contractors  are  to  receive  for 
the  building,  when  finished  according  to  the 
plans,  8,000,000  acres  of  land,  sitnated  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  tlie  State,  io 
what  is  known  as  tbe  *^  Pan-handle."    Tbe 
dimensions  of  the  building,  at  greatest  mets- 
nre,  are  566}  feet  long  by  288  feet  10  incbtf 
wide.    The  dome  will  be  Six  feet  high.    Tbe 
excavations  were  commenced  on  February  1st. 
The  contractors — the  Rock  Island  (Illinois)  Syn- 
dicate— ^have  agreed  to  have  the  building  *'fuIlT 
completed  and  delivered  on  or  before  Janua- 
ry 1,  1888."    The  lands  to  which  they  will  be 
entitled  when  the  Capitol  is  completed  could 
be  readily  sold  for  $1.50  per  acre,  so  that  r^ 
ally  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  at  the  present 
price  of  the  land,  will  be  $4,500,000,  and  it  is 
probable  that  by  January,  1888,  the  lands  will 
oe  worth  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  than  at 
present. 

At  the  extra  session  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
and  the  material  of  the  old  burned  Capitol, 
were  appropriated  to  purchase  or  erect  suit- 
able temporary  buildings  for  the  Execotive, 
judiciary,  and  Legislature  of  the  State.  Jo-^ 
after  the  stone-work  of  the  building  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  roof  placed  upon  it,  a  severe 
wind  and  rain  storm  caused  a  large  portion  of 
the  walls,  which  the  contractor  had  failed  to 
bond,  to  fall.  When  this  happened,  $27,300  cf 
the  $50,000  had  been  already  expended,  lead- 
ing only  $22,700  to  repair  the  damage  ainl 
complete  the  building.  The  contractor  went 
forward,  finished  the  work,  and  now  trusts  to 
the  next  Legislature  to  reimburse  him. 

BouNDABY-LiNE. — The  long  unsettled  ques- 
tion as  to  the  boundary -line  between  Nortlien 
Texas  and  the  Indian  Nation  has  been  revi?ed 
by  the  researches  reported  by  Mr.  John  M- 
Swisher,  acting  as  agent  on  the  part  of  Texii 
The  dispute  arises,  it  is  said,  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  United  States  Commissioner  recog- 
nized the  South  Fork  of  the  Red  River  as  the 
continuation  of  that  stream,  while  the  Texf 
authorities  have  always  held  that  tLe3>^i 
Fork  is  the  true  river.  Several  successive  L^ 
gislatu  res  of  Texas  have  affirmed  the  claim  of 
the  State  to  the  territory  known  as  Greer 
County,  which  lies  southeast  of  the  Pw* 
handle,  between  the  North  and  South  Forbof 
Red  River,  and  it  is  asserted  in  support  of  tbis 
claim  that,  although  the  bed  of  the  South  Fork 
is  more  extended  than  that  of  the  North  Fork, 
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9  often  dry,  while  the  latter  has  an  unceaa-  to  aid  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of 

:  flow  of  water.    Congress  has  been  asked  Appeals  in  civil  cases,  has  produced  a  marked 

settle  the  boandary  by  law.    The  fact  that  improvement  in  the  greater  dispatch  of  judicial 

lian  reservationd  have  been  defiued  up  to  business,  thus  preventing  the  unreasouable  de- 

tline  of  the  North  Fork,  that  none  have  been  lays  which  have  been  so  long  a  just  cause  of 

1  off  south  of  that  line,  in  Greer  County,  complaint.   The  inferior  courts,  too,  have  been 

1  that  that  county  has  been  set  apart  by  much  improved  by  the  appointment  to  the 

cas  statutes  for  specific    purposes,  would  bench  of  lawyers  of  greater  ability,  experience, 

m  to  argue  that  the  General  Government  and  integrity. 

I  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  its  claim.  The  In  the  exercise  of  Executive  clemency,  Gov- 
^islature,  at  its  extra  session,  provided  for  ernor  Roberts  has  been  controlled  by  the  pur- 
t  settlement  of  the  controversy  by  appoint-  pose  to  make  good  conduct  and  reformation  in 
:  a  commissioner  to  trace  the  boundary-line  the  Penitentiary  the  main  ground  of  commuta- 
!M>DJnnction  with  a  commissioner  on  the  part  tion  of  the  penalty  or  of  pardon,  teaching  the 
the  Federal  Government.  convict  to  rely  on  self-effort  rather  than  out- 
SxEGCTivE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  Affaibs,  ETC.  Side  influence.  On  account  of  the  facility 
The  Governor  called  the  Legislature  to  meet  afforded  criminals  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  to 
extra  session  on  April  6th,  to  reapportion  escape  arrest  and  prosecution,  the  Governor 
I  State  into  congressional  districts,  the  Ap-  constituted  all  the  county  and  district  judges 
rtionment  Act  of  Congress  having  given  whose  jurisdiction  reached  that  river '' extra- 
xas  flve  additional  Representatives ;  to  pro-  dition  agents  ^^  on  the  part  of  Texas ;  and,  upon 
ie  a  temporary  Capitol,  the  old  Capitol  hav-  communicating  the  fact  to  the  Governors  of 
:  been  accidentally  burned  in  November,  the  border  States  of  Mexico,  assurances  were 
M  ;  to  authorize  necessary  improvements  in  received  that  those  officials  would  take  similar 
i  Lunatic  Asylum;  to  make  provision  for  action  on  their  side  of  the  line.  Since  this  was 
tew  lease  of  the  penitentiaries  at  the  expi-  done  no  trouble  has  occurred.  The  Frontier 
ion  of  the  existing  lease  at  the  close  of  this  Battalion  and  Special  Police  Force  have  done 
ir;  to  take  action  as  to  the  government  good  service  in  arresting  criminals  and  pre- 
1  funds  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  its  serving  peace  and  good  order  in  the  western 
inches;  to  legislate  for  the  disposition  of  the  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State.  The  In- 
blic  lands ;  to  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  dian  depredations  have  practically  ceased  alto- 
the  railroads  in  the  State ;  and  to  reduce  gether.  The  expense  of  this  force  has  been  re- 
lation as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  duced  during  this  year  to  $60,000. 
>port  of  an  efficient  State  government  The  quarantine  regulations  for  the  protec- 
rhe  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  tion  of  tlie  people  against  yellow  fever  have 
it  at  Galveston,  in  July,  to  nominate  State  been  systematized  and  much  improved,  while 
icers.  The  choice  fell  on  John  Ireland  for  all  proper  precautions  have  been  taken  not  to 
•vernor ;  Marion  Martin  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  obstruct  commercial  intercourse  with  tropical 
tor;  W.  J.  Swain  for  Comptroller;  F.  R.  countries. 

bbock  for  Treasurer ;  John  D.  Templeton  Mr.  A.  W.  Spaight,  the  Commissioner  of  In- 

*  Attorney-General,  and  W.  C.  Walsh  for  surance  Statistics  and  History,  prepared  and 

mmissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  all  published  during  the  year  a  very  valuable  and 

whom  were  elected  by  large  majorities,  interesting  book  upon  the  *^  Resources,  Soil, 

e  congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  re-  and  Climate  of  Texas,*'  in  which  every  county 

-n  of  ten  Democrats  and  one  Independent  is  fully  described.     An  admirable  descriptive 

r.  Ochiltree).  map  is  affixed  to  the  work.    Existing  law  au- 

State  Affaibs. — The  political  contest  was  thorizes  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  *'  State  En- 

tween  the  Democrats  proper  and  a  coalition  gineer,*'  who  shall  have  the  right  to  compel  all 

Republicans,  Greenbackers,  and  Independ-  railroads  that  connect  with  each  other  in  the 

ts.    The  failure  of  the  Galveston  Conven-  State  to  make  their  connections  regular  and 

)n  to  renominate  Governor  Roberts  disaffect-  proper,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  traveling 

some  Democrats  and  caused  Mr.  Ireland  to  public  on  said  roads,  and  the  right  and  power 

n  behind  the  rest  of  the  ticket.    The  great-  to  compel  the  railroad  companies  to  draw  the 

t  interest  was  felt  in  the  congressional  con-  passengers  and  freight  of  each  other  on  their 

St  between  Hancock  and  Davis  in  the  Tenth  respective  roads ;  and,  upon  a  refusal  to  com- 

istrict,  Finlay  and  Ochiltree  in  the  Seventh,  ply,  the  Engineer  is  empowered  to  take  charge 

id  Culberson  and  Dohoney  in  the  Second,  of  the  contumacious  road  and  its  rolling-stocic, 

lie  wool-growers,  who  are  in  favor  of  a  high  and  report  it  to  the  Governor,  who  shall  then 

'otective  tariff,  opposed  Mr.  Hancock,  who  order  that  the  road  shall  be  run  for  the  benefit 

as  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  '*  tariff  for  reve-  of  the  State,  until  arrangements  are  made  for 

le  only."     His  opponent,  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  compliance  with  the  law.     But,  as  the  Legis- 

ovemor  of  Texas  in  the  time  of  reconstruc-  lature  made  no  appropriation  for  the  payment 

)D,  was  pledged  to  support  protection  on  of  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Engineer,  or 

ool  and  woolen  goods.    The  canvass  was  ani-  for  the  cost  of  taking  charge  of  and  operating 

ated  and  energetic,  but  generally  peaceable.  a  railroad,  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.     Several 

The  creation  of  the  Commission  of  Appeals,  of  the  Texas  railroads  are  reported  to  be  in 
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default  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  their 
indebtedne^  to  the  Public  Free  School  Fund. 
The  account  of  the  railroad  companies  with 
the  Permanent  Common-School  Fund  is  com- 
puted in  the  Comptroller's  report  up  to  May 
next  year,  and  is  as  follows : 


COMPANIES. 

Amount  of  <M>U 

IntMcadM. 

Blakiag  ftmd. 

UouBton  and  Texas 
Central  Railroad.. 

Washiogton  County 
Railroad 

$511,2S0  99 
66,665  90 

$15,888  42 

90  797  M 

$5,112  80 
6,932  41 
6,062  62 
5,064  65 
1,727  18 

Galvedton    and   San 
Antonio  Railroad. 

Texaa  and  New  Or- 
leans Railroad 

Texas    and    Pacific 
XUilroad 

606,259  89        15,187  66 
606,465  67        15,198  97 
172,778  75         6,188  81 

$1,788,428  88!     $71,700  50 

$23,000  11 

The  Washington  County  Railroad  has  been 
in  default  since  November  1,  1879. 

Educational. — The  permanent  fund  of  the 
public  free  schools  has  increased  by  the  sale  of 
its  lands  from  $1,629,000  to  $5,861,000  on  De- 
cember 81st,  with  a  probable  increase  within  a 
short  period  of  upward  of  $1,000,000  by  the 
sales  of  the  reserved  lands.  •  The  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Permanent  Common-School  Fund,  as 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land-Office,  amount  to  88,000,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  this,  four  leagues  (17,712  acres) 
of  land  are  set  apart  to  each  county  for  school 
purposes,  aggregating  4,002,912  acres.  The 
annual  interest  on  purchase-money  notes  re- 
ceived for  land  belonging  to  the  available 
school  fund  is  $227,890.86.  The  estimated  an- 
nual amount  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  is  $491,240,  derived  from  one 
fourth  of  the  general  revenue,  all  the  annual 
poll-tax  levied  for  school  purposes,  and  all  the 
interest  on  the  Permanent  School  Fund,  includ- 
ing bonds  and  other  interest-bearinff  indebted- 
ness, belonging  to  the  Permanent  School  Fund. 

The  amount  apportioned  in  cash  to  the  sev- 
eral counties,  cities,  and  towns,  for  the  scho- 
lastic year  was  $1,086,278.  The  free  schools 
have  been  much  improved  during  the  year. 
The  duration  of  the  term  of  instruction  has 
been  increased,  and  the  scholastic  population, 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years, 
shows  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  being,  in 
1882,  295,844.  Two  normal  schools  have  been 
established,  one  for  white  pnpils — the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  Institute  at  Huntsville,  Waller 
County— and  one  for  colored  pupils,  the  Prairie 
View  Normal  School,  near  Hempstead,  Walker 
County.  At  these  schools,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  white  and  forty-three  colored  students 
have  been  trained  and  educated  to  become 
teachers  in  the  public  free  schools,  and  their 
expenses  for  tuition,  board,  books,  etc.,  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  State.  The  Peabody 
Educational  Fund  has  contributed  liberally  to 
both  these  schools.  Normal  institutes  have 
been  held  during  the  rammer,  which  have  been 
numerously  attended  by  the  teachers  through- 
out the  State.    It  is  proposed  to  offer  for  sale, 


at  a  long  credit,  the  lands  set  apart  for  edii« 
cational  purposes,  fixing  the  minimum  price 
at  two  dollars  per  acre.  The  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  adopt  the  recommendatioD  of 
Governor  Roberts  to  raise  the  minimam  price 
of  these  lands  from  fifty  cents  to  at  leist 
one  dollar  per  acre,  has  resulted  in  a  sacri- 
fice of  millions  of  acres  of  these  school 
lands.  Since  the  adjournment  in  May  of  tbe 
special  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  re- 
fused to  pass  a  bill  to  protect  these  lands,  up 
to  December  81  st,  applications  have  been  filed 
for  6,850,480  acres,  at  ^tty  cents  per  acre.  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  made  in  March,  that  the  public  lands, 
including  reservations,  are  barely  sufiScient  to 
meet  the  outstanding  land-scrip.  An  ideamaj 
be  formed  of  the  lavish  way  in  which  these 
lands  have  been  granted,  from  the  single  in- 
stance of  the  grants  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  amounting  to  nearly  5,000,- 
000  acres  of  land,  now  selling  for  from  one  dol- 
lar to  five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  location 
and  quality.  The  commissioner  estimates  tbe 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  at  15,958,780 
acres,  and  the  certificates  as  calling  for  22,900,- 
480  acres,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  pubhc  land 
of  6,946,750  acres. 

The  University  of  Texas  comprises  the  main 
college  at  Austin,  the  Medical  College  at  Gsl- 
yeston,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  College  Station,  on  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  Railroad,  in  Brazos  County,  and 
a  branch  for  colored  students,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  initial  steps  have  been  taken. 
The  munificent  endowment  of  this  as  yet  in- 
choate institution  consists  of  1,219,900  acres  of 
the  public  lands,  cash,  land  notes,  and  State 
bonds,  amounting  to  $508,864.80,  provided  bj 
the  Constitution  and  laws  for  its  maintenance, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
donated  to  the  Agriculturid  College  by  tbe 
Federal  Congress  in  1862,  amounting?  to  $209,- 
000.    The  first  of  a  number  of  buildings  on  i 
grand  scale  is  now  in  course  of  construction, 
and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  by  tbe 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1888,  so  that  the  col- 
lege can  be  put  in  operation  by  September  of 
next  year.    The  comer-stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  by  the  Masonic  order  with  impressiTe 
ceremonies,  on  November  22d,  in  presence  of 
the  Governor,  the  other  prominent  officialfli 
and  a  large  concourse  of  people  from  all  parti 
of  the  State.    The  structure  will  occupy  the 
center  of  the  plateau  set  apart  for  the  uniTcr- 
sity-grounds.  The  main  frontage  will  be  toward 
the  south,  with  a  length  from  east  to  west  of 
280  feet,  and  a  depth  from  south  to  north  of 
196  feet,  exclusive  of  wide  porticoes.    Tbe  en- 
tire building  will  be  four  full  stories  in  height, 
providing  ample  and  well-arranged  rooms  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  college  of  the  first  claft 

When  inaugurated,  the  law  of  its  creation 
requires  that  male  and  female  students  shtB 
be  admitted  on  equal  terms,  and  that  no  otbff 
charge  shall  be  made  than  an  initiation  fe^ 
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is  limited  to  $30.  It  is  believed  that  policy  of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  these 
lent  eodowment  of  tlie  university  will  institutions  is  to  provide  as  far  as  practicable 
ely  increased  by  additional  appropri-  for  the  accommodation  and  profitable  employ- 
so  as  from  the  beginning  to  insure  the  ment  of  the  convicts  within  the  walls  of  the 
bment  of  a  university  of  the  first  class  Penitentiary,  and  abandou,  gradually,  the  prac- 
*m  foundation.  The  Agricultural  and  tioe  of  leasing  the  convicts  for  outside  labor, 
icol  College,  formerly  a  literary  high-  At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  two  penitentiaries 
has  been  made  an  agricultural  and  me-  were  leased  for  fifteen  years  from  the  1st  of 
I  college  in  reality,  instructing  the  stu-  January,  1883,  for  $10,000  per  annum  for  each, 
I  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  in  commencing  with  300  convicts  at  fiusk,  to  be 
thanio  arts,  and  in  natural  science  gen-  increased  in  equal  numbers*  each  year,  until 
Tuition  is  free,  and  board  is  given  at  the  number  reaches  800  at  the  end  of  the  third 
rate  of  $130  for  the  scholastic  year ;  year,  and  with  400  convicts  at  Huntsville,  in- 
additioD,  the  board  expenses  and  books  creasing  to  600  by  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
udents,  selected  by  competitive  ezami-  About  900  convicts,  in  numbers  not  less  than 
rom  the  31  senatorial  districts,  are  paid  60,  were  leased  on  August  loth  for  ^ve  years 
)tate.  The  number  of  matriculants  on  to  individuals  for  work  on  farms,' at  an  average 
•er  31st  was  200.  The  present  outfit  of  of  $15  per  month  for  each  convict,  yielding, 
lege  is  very  insufficient,  both  in  farm  after  paying  cost  of  guards,  etc.  (about  $9),  a 
)ry  and  in  stock.  The  directors  of  the  net  revenue  of  $6  per  month  for  each  convict 
on,  in  their  last  report,  point  out  these  The  lessees  of  the  two  penitentiaries  assume 
cies,  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  and  agree  to  carry  out  these  contracts  for  farm- 
to  purchase  a  well-stocked  and  fully  labor  made  by  the  State.  The  convicts  are 
d  farm,  and  additional  tools  and  me-  said  to  be  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  to  be 
appliances  for  the  workshops.  Means  humanely  treated,  and  worked  for  not  more 
asked  to  provide  quarters  for  200  ad-  than  ten  hours  per  day.  The  net  proceeds  of 
students.  The  State  Democratic  Con-  the  lease  of  the  convict;),  according  to  the  last 
at  Galveston,  adopted  the  following  in  report  made  in  1882,  amount  to  $255,184.47. 
to  the  public  schools  as  a  part  of  their  The  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1 :  and  the  Insticution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
or  the  fullest  education  of  the  masses,  white  Austin,  have  been  well  managed  and  eflScient, 
ed,  in  separate  oommon  schools,  and  the  ad-  as  far  as  the  means  appropriated  for  their  sup- 
luoation  of  the  youths  of  the  country  in  our  port  and  enlargement  would  permit.  The 
hools  and  State  University.  We  favor  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  totally  inadequate  to 
nee  of  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  ac<K>mmodate  even  one  half  the  applicants  for 

or  the  submission  to  the  people  of  a  oonsti-  admission,  who  are  now  confined  in  the  Jails, ' 

amendment  authorizing  the  levy  and  coUoo-  homes,  and  log'Cabins  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 

special  school-tax,  separate  fh)m  thejyjoneral  Credible  persons  state  that  in  many  places, 

ot  '^X'^n^^tX^'t^^^^^  families  tj>Q  poor  to  hire  nurses  or  keepe^ave 

be  reduced  to  the  actukl  necessities  of  the  confined  their  msane  relatives  in  pens,  feeding 

emment.  them,  like  wild  beasts,  through  the  spaces  be- 

or  the  protection  of  the  public  school  lands  tween  the  log^  and  that  many  of  these  unfor- 

ito  from  waste  and  sacriAoe,  and  pledjje  our-  tunate  people  have  perished   from   want  of 

secure  returns  from  said  lands,  commensu-  ^»^^«,«  il«^  ««.  j  ««^:««-«  .^^a  4.^^^*^^,.* 

the  real  value  of  the  same.  Pr?P«'^  care  and  ordinary  good  treatment. 

One  hundred  and  one  thousand,  nine  hun- 

I  are  a  number  of  well-conducted  and  dred  and  four  acres  of  the  public  lands  have 

iisly  attended  colleges — mostly  denomi-  been  set  apart  to  each  of  the  State  asylums — 

.  —  and  private  academies  throughout  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  Insane,  and  Orphans' 

te,   the  principal  of  which  are,   the  Asylum. 

3t  College,  at  Fredericksburg,  Gillespie  Ezpobts  of  Pboduob^— The  following  is  an 

;    Marvin  College,  at  Wazahachie,  in  exhibit  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  Texas 

unty ;  male  and  females  colleges  at  Go-  actually  exported  during  the  year  ending  Au- 

Sherman ;  Woodland  Female  College,  gust  31,  1882 : 

\;   Trinity   University  (Presbyterian),    cotton,  srasM  bales $50,094,678 

iicana  Hills,  and  Polytechnic  Institute,    Wool,  23,899,659  pouods 5,i2s,9i9 

», Limestone  County;  Waco  University  ^^{^^^iZST^:.:-.:  y-- "  -   liiK 

),  and  Female  College  (Methodist),  at    Hones  and  males,  43,724  ht^ad i,098,ioo 

Southwestern  University  (Methodist),    Cotton-need,  cake,  and  oU *'iS'Ii? 

md  Rock  College,  at  Georgetown,  Will-  teJStSi^!:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::  aK 

County;    and  Soul6  University  and  

Hill   Female  College  in  Washington  $91,288,564 

The    Methodist  denomination   are  Thefallin^off  in  the  cotton-crop  of  1881-^82, 

>  establish  a  college  at  San  Saba.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  amounted 

:  iNSTiruTioNS. — There  are  two  State  to  381,393  bales. 

tiaries,  one  at  Huntsville,  Walker  Coun-  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool  interests  of  Texas 

one  at  Rusk,  Cherokee  County.    The  are  second  only  to  those  of  agriculture,  and 
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embrace  directly  tind  indirectly  folly  one  third  "Macdermotta  of  Bally cloran  "  and  the  "KtV 

or  the  Stflt«.     witliin  the  year,  with  improved  IvB  nod  O'KelitB,"  poblisbed  in  1847  and  1848. 

facilities  of  transportation  aad  the  demands  of  The  lirst  work  which  bronght  him  faiae  and 

an  increased  population,  the  value  of  cattle  has  Bubatuntial  pecuniary  returns  was  *'  Tbe  Var- 

donbled.     At  present  aheep  are  only  raised  in  den,"  followed  by  a  continuation,  "  BarchcsWr 

Texas  for  their  wool — very  few  for  mutton.  Towers,"  umally  accounted  his  finest  prodiK- 

Thia  ia  caused  by  tlie  coat  of  traneportation.  tion.     These  are  life-like  pictorea  of  Ihe  «>riil 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  T.000,000  and  domestic  life  of  the  English  clergy.    Th«T 

sheep  in  the  State ;  hence,  allowing  four  acres  wore  followed  by  a  stream  of  others,  all  in  tb« 

to  each  sheep,  '^8,000,000  acres  of  land  are  same  realistic  vein,  and  nearly  all  treatiu^  of 

used  as  sheep-walks.    The  wool-clip  of  tliis  the  life  of  the  upper  elates  of  English  societi, 

aeaaon  received  at  San  Antonio  was  6,700,000  gradually  extending  in  their  range  of  subjerti 

ponnds.    Great  improvements  have  been  made  from  the  clergy  to  the  country  gentry  and  do- 

within  tbe  Inat  twelve  months  in  the  manage-  bility,  aod   then  to  the  dissipatiuna  of  tovn, 

ment  and  handling  of  cattle  in  Texas,  and  the  and  in  his  later  novels,  with  leM  success  to 

grade  is  constantly  improving  by  the  introduc-  political  eociety.     Characters   which  he  drei 

tion  of  blooded  stock.    The  present  price  of  with  pains  and  snccess  he  often  reintrodoHd 

beef-cattle  ranges  from  $26  to  $3S.    Ten  years  in  succeeding  works,    nig  remarkable  power* 

a^o  the  same   class  of   cattle  were   sold    for  of  observation,  wliich  enabled   him  to  write 

from  $12  to  915.  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dully  hilnts    j 

The  business  of  the  port  of  6alve«toa  for  and  profesuonal  practices  apperraiuing  t^  tbe     \ 

the  commercial  year  ending  An^st,  1982,  has  variona  claases  of  people  which  he  iniroduMd     \ 

been  much  greater  than  waa  antitupated.     The  tn  his  fictions — clergymen,  conntry  gentlemoi, 

partial  failure  in  the  corn-crop  and  a  heavy  sportsmen,    ofGoers,    lawyers,    doctors,  ate- 

falling  off  in  tEie  cotton-crop  were  calculated  chants,  or  politicians — enhance  the  air  of  re- 

to  lessen  the  volume  of  commercial  trantiac-  ality  which  pervades  his  novels.     AnthoA.' 

tions.     While  tbe  money  value  of  the  State's  Trollope  waa  probably  the  most  prolific  wrilrr      ' 

exports  for  the  year  is  in  excess  of  tliat  of  the  of  fiction  in  tne  English  language.    His  njle 

year  previona,  so  much  of  the  surplus  went  and  method  are  the  same  throughout,  thoit^ 

forward  to  parohase  meat  and  breadstuffs,  the  merits  of  his  works  vary  widely.    Tlti 

>tringency    iu    commercial    matters   waa   ex-  quality  of  each  individual  work  is  remirkilili' 

pect^;  but  tbe  year  has  passed  without  any  even,  those  which  were  originally  well  Kt- 

disaster  worthy  of    record.      Of  the  878,S54  ceived  being  worked   up  with  care,  and  noi 

bales  of  cotton  produced  in  the  State,  476,661  marred  through  errors  in  dramatic  judcmFiI 

were  exported  from  Galveston.    Though  the  or  negligence  in  literary  workmanahip.    Tbe 

sugar-crop  was  light,  tbe  receipts  of  consign-  moi't  widely  read  of  his  novela,  hecides  that 

ments  from   plantations  direct  to  Galveston  mentioned  above,  are   "Dr.  Tbome,"  ''Tlx 

have  been  Iar|;er  than  in  any  previous  year,  Bertrams,"  "The  Three  Clerks,"  "Castle  Eidi- 

araounting  to  8,000,000  pounds.    The  consign-  mond,"  "  Framley  Parsonage,"  "'  Orley  FBrn," 

ments  of  wool  amounted  to  2i8,3S0  ponnds.  "The  Small  House  at  Allington,"  '-Katbtl 

Of  molasses,  265, 6B8  gallons  were  received.  Ray,"  "Miss  Mackenrie,"  "The  Claveringf," 

The  trade  of  the  city  of  Uonston  during  the  "  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,"  "  Tbe  Doit'* 

year  amounted  in  value  to  |22,78fl,4Sl.  Children." 

TBOLLOPE,  Anthoht,  an  English  novelist.  Although  Trollope  dwelt  more  on  the  eiter- 
died  December  6th.  He  was  bom  April  24,  nal  aspects  of  society,  some  of  his  characten, 
1816.  Ills  mother  was  the  talented  authoress  such  as  Mrs.  Proudie,  the  Warden,  Rev,  Hr, 
of  "  Widow  Barnaby,"  whose  caustic  reflec-  Crawley,  Palliser,  Dr.  Thome,  the  Duke  of 
tions  on  American  manners,  written  afler  a  Omnium,  Scatcherd,  etc.,  are  aa  clearly  too- 
long  residence  in  the  United  States,  did  much  ceived  and  strongly  drawn  types  as  thi»<  of 
to  protract  the  estrangement  between  Ameri-  any  of  tbe  analytical  novelists.  Besides  bii 
can  and  English  society.  Anthony  Trollope  waa  double  work  as  author  and  official,  Aotbrn.' 
educated  at  Winoiiester  and  Harrow  Schools.  Trollope  was  a  keen  hunter,  and  found  leisw 
He  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Post-OfBce,  with  to  indulge  freely  in  this  British  pastime,  and 
which  department  he  was  connected  for  the  also  to  travel  when  bi^  strength  needed  rt- 
best  part  of  his  life.  His  business  faculty  and  cruiting.  His  practical  knowledge  and  porri 
power  of  work  were  so  remarkable  that  he  of  observation  enabled  bim  to  write,  after  i* 
pursned  an  honorable  career  in  the  public  ser-  brief  trips  to  America,  Australia,  and  Soolt 
vice  parallel  to  his  assiduous  and  prolific  liter-  Africa,  some  of  the  best  books  of  travel,  pir- 
ary  activity.  lie  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ticularly  bis  volume  on  "  The  West  Indies  mJ 
development  and  direction  of  the  postal  service  the  8panii>b  Mdn."  His  biographical  ttaii" 
in  Ireland,  and  in  later  life  was  intrusted  with  of  "Julius  Cwsar"  and  "Cicero"  wert  k" 
the  negotiation  of  intricate  postal  areange-  within  the  scope  of  bia  acqDirement&  B' 
ments  with  varions  European  governments,  wrote  also  an  admirable  memoir  of  Lord  P^ 
He  commenced  to  write  novels  as  a  distraction  erston. 

from  his  official  labors.    Of  his  earlier  novels       TUBERCULOSIS.  BACTERIAL  ORIfilS 

there  were  republished  and  acknowledged  the  OF,    It  has  been  suspected,  tinc«  tbe  dim'- 
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fongoid  origin  of  various  infectious  of  infected  animals  ought  to  be  inspected  and 

mio  diseases,  that  tubercular  disease  destroyed. 

caused  by  microphytic  germs.    In-  TUKKEY,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

}  in  this  new  branch  of  etiology  stud-  The  fundamental  laws  are  derived  from  the 

sease  particularly  for  a  year  or  two.  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  Multeka.   When 

0U9  character  was  established,  but  not  in  conflict  with  the  sacred  Mohammedan 

al  origin  could  not  be  proved  by  the  laws  the  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute.    The 

of  inoculation  from  infusions.    Dr.  Constitution  proclaimed  by  Abdul-Hamid,  De- 

>ch,  who  had  already  performed  dis-  cember  23,  1876,  is  modeled  upon  European 

services  in  this  field,  finally  sue-  forms  of  government;  but,  like  the  previous 

.  detecting  the   specific   bacterium.  Constitution  of  Sultan  Abdul-Mecyid,  it  has  not 

a  characteristic  and  previously  un-  been  carried  into  effect, 

cillus  in  all  tubercularly  altered  or-  The  reigning  Sultan  is  Abdul- Hamid  II,  bom 

Ley  are  very  slender,   and  have  a  September  22,  1842,  who  succeeded  to  the 

from  one  quarter  to  one  half  the  throne  upon  the  deposition  of  his  brother  Mu- 

of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  rad,  August  31,  1876.    Murad,  who  was  de- 

^reat  as  the  whole  diameter.     They  clared  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  an  im- 

he  Lepra  bacilli,  but  are  not  so  thin,  becile,  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  Abdul-Aziz, 

them,  tapering  at  the  extremities,  deposed  May  80,  1876,  on  a  similar  pretext, 

the  tubercular  process  is  in  its  early  Abdul-Aziz  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of 

•  stage,  these  bacteria  are  present  in  an  act  of  violence,  which  was  officially  report- 

ibers,   crowded  together  in  small,  ed  to  have  been  committed  by  his  own  hand, 

ips,  often  forming  regular  bundles.  Abdul-Hamid  is  the  thirty-fifth  in  descent  of 

ops  frequently  occupy  the  interior  the  house  of  Othman.    The  crown  descends  to 

Is.     On  the  outside  of  the  cheesy  the  oldest  male  member  of  the  imperial  family, 

^hs  great  numbers  of  single  bacilli  All  children  born  in  the  harem  of  free  women 

ed.     When  the  climax  of  the  tuber-  or  of  slaves  are  legitimate  and  equal  in  rank. 

»tion  is  passed,  they  decrease  and  The  inmates  of  the  harem  are  usually  brought 

f  disappear.  from  abroad,  most  of  them  from  Circassia.    A 

iracteristio  bacillus  is  found  in  pnl-  certain  number,  usually  seven,  are  chosen  by 

iberculosiit,   cheesy   bronchitis   and  the  Sultan  as  Kadyn,  or  Ladies  of  the  Palace ; 

L,  tubercles  of  tiie  brain,  intestinal  the  rest,  called  Odalik,  serve  these  in  the  ca- 

scrofulous  glands,  and  fungous  in-  pacity  of  servants.    The  chief  of  the  guard  of 

I  of  the  Joints.    It  is  present  in  all  eunuchs  is  equal  in  rank  with  the  Prime  Min- 

lontaneous  consumption  in  animals,  ister,  or  Grand  Vizier. 

in  observed  in  cattle,  hogs,  poultry.  The  executive  and  legislative  authority  is  ex- 

)orpoises,  and  rabbits.     In  monkeys  ercised  under  the  Sultan  by  the  Grand  Vizier, 

usumption  the  bacilli  were  found  in  who  is  the  head  of  the  temporal  Government, 

mnches  pervadiug  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  is  the  chief  inter- 

iragm,  and  lymphatic  glands.    This  preter  of  the  Koran  and  head  of  the  Ulema,  or 

has  no  motion  except  the  motion  of  council  of  learned  men  summoned  to  debate 

[ts  life-period  is  only  a  few  weeks,  and  expound  the  laws. 

)ose3  that  the  germs  attach  them-  The  Ministerial  Council  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
the  floating  particles  of  the  air,  and  was  composed  at  the  end  of  1882  of  the  follow- 
l  with  these  into  the  lungs,  and  that  ing  persons :  Said  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  and 
I  usual  manner  of  infection.  They  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Akif  Pasha,  Presi- 
be  air,  as  he  surmises,  from  the  ex-  dent  of  the  Council ;  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha,  Min- 
is of  phthisical  patients,  in  which  ister  of  War;  Hassan  Pasha,  Minister  of  Ma- 
ud the  bacilli.  As  the  dried  bacilli  rine;  Mahraud  Nedim  Pasha,  Minister  of  the 
3  to  retain  their  fertility  for  weeks,  Interior;  Djevdet  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice; 
iputum  of  consumptives  can  spread  Munir  Bey,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Subhi  Pasha, 
>f  disease  far  and  wide  through  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture ;  Musta- 

pha  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  As- 
covery  must  hare  an  important  in-  sym  Pasha,  Director  of  Vakufs  (sacred  prop- 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  con-  erty) ;  Hassan  Fehmi  Eff'endi,  Minister  of  Pub- 
It  is  the  flrst  infectious   disease  lie  Works ;  Ali  Saib  Pasha,  Chief  of  Artillery. 

beings  which  has  been  positively  The  Sheik-ul-Islam  is  Ahmed  Essad  Effendi. 

be  of  parasitic  origin.    The  prophy-  The  Kizlar  Agassi,  or  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  is 

autions  suggested  by  Koch's  discov-  Hafiz  Bahram  Agha. 

ery  promising.     Unlike  the  anthrax  The  empire  is  divided  into  vilayets,  which 

e  specific  germ  of  tuberculosis  tlirives  are  subdivided  into  sandjaks,  and  these  into 

I  living  body.    The  sputum  of  con-  kazas.     Over  each  vilayet  is  placed  a  vali,  or 

should    be    carefully  disinfected  ;  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council, 

the  identity  of  Perhueht  of  domes-  Abba  and  Population. — The  area  of  the 

s  and  the  tuberculosis  of  human  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 

been  established,  the  meat  and  milk  before  the  war  of  1877-78,  was  estimated  to 
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be  1,742,874  sqaare  miles.  The  estimated  popa- 
lation  was  28,165,000.  By  the  creation  of  the 
iDdependent  tributary  state  of  Bulgaria,  and 
the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern  Houmelia, 
the  delivery  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to 
Austrian  administration,  and  the  cessions  of 
territory  to  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
Greece,  the  area  of  the  dominions  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe  was  reduced  from 
138,264  to  66,868  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation from  8,315,000  to  8,982,000.  The  total 
area  of  the  dominions  immediately  subject  to 
the  Sultan  in  1882  was  8,087,850  square  kilo- 
metres, or  about  1,180,000  square  miles,  though 
the  authority  of  the  Government  is  weakened 
in  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  immediate  possessions  was  esti- 
mated at  21,633,000.  The  total  area  of  the 
vassal,  tributary,  and  nominally  subject  states 
and  provinces  was  3,148,400  square  kilometres, 
about  1,200,000  square  miles;  total  population, 
20,580,400.  The  area,  in  square  kilometres, 
and  population  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  including  the  tributary  and  nominally 
dependent  states,  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


POSSESSIONS. 

Aks. 

Population. 

Immediate  posMssionB  In  Enrope 

16^4S8 

\     61,065 
63,973 

4,490,000 
815,951 

Bosnia  ai°>d  HerzeirovinA 

J  1,158,440 
"i     168,000 

Sandiak  of  Novi-Bazar 

Balgaiia,  trfDutaiy  priDciiiality.. . 

1,993,988 

Total  Turkey  in  Europe 

826,376 

1,SS9,055 
46S 

8,681,100 

Immediate  poaseaaioDB  in  A»ia. . . 
Samoa,  tributary  principaliQr 

16,182,900 
89,108 

Total  Turkey  in  Aida 

1,889^-28 

1,(«3,5»0 
8,987,000 

16,172,000 

Vilayet  of  Tripoli 

1,010,000 

£s7Pt,  protectorate 

16,400,000 

TotalinAfrIca 

4,020,250 

17,410,000 

Total  Ottoman  Empire 

6,236,250 

42,218,400 

The  approximate  population  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  as  follows:  Con- 
stantinople, between  600,000  and  700,000 ;  Sa- 
lonica,  between  60,000  and  80,000 ;  Adrianople, 
from  60,000  to  62,000 ;  Philippopolis,  24,053 ; 
Serigevo,  21,377.  The  approximate  population 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Turkey  in  Asia  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Smyrna,  150,000 ;  Damascus,  150,000 ; 
Aleppo,  70,000 ;  Beymt,  from  60,000  to  70,- 
000;  Bru.osa,  60,000;  Erzerum,  60,000;  Kai- 
8ari6,  60,000 ;  Bagdad,  40,000 ;  Mosul,  40,000 ; 
Manissa,  40,000 ;  Sivas,  from  85,000  to  40,000 ; 
Marash,  85,000;  Trebizond,  82,000;  Urfa,  80,- 
000;  Van,  80,000;  Jerusalem,  28,000 ;  Amassa, 
20,000. 

Fully  one  half  of  the  population  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  about  17|  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  1  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  African  possessions,  altogether  about  23 
per  cent  of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  are  Christians 
or  Jews  of  the  various  Oriental  and  Occidental 
rites.  The  heads  of  the  different  Churches, 
especially  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Patriarchs, 


as  well  as  the  High  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  an 
dignitaries  possessing  much  power  and  iB&a- 
ence,  being  recogni;^  as  chiefs  of  their  rdi- 
gious  communities  by  the  Ottoman  Govemmeot. 
The  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chorch 
is  Joachim  III.  The  Exarch  of  the  Hulgamn 
branch  of  this  Church  is  Yossif.  The  name  of 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Armenians  is 
Narses ;  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Catholic  Ar- 
menians, Azarian ;  of  the  civil  head  of  the  Latin 
community,  O.  VarthalitesEffendi ;  of  the  Prot- 
estant community,  Agop  Effendi.  The  Cha- 
cham  Bashi,  or  Grand  Habbi,  of  the  Hebrews 
is  Moses  Levi  Effendi.  The  Latins,  or  Chns- 
tians  using  the  Roman  liturgy,  consist  of  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and  Croats.  The  Ma- 
ronites,  the  Melchite  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and 
the  United  Syrians  have  patriarchs  residiag  at 
Antioch.  The  Patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  re- 
sides at  Mosul. 

CoMMJBBOE.— The  average  value  of  the  im- 
port trade  is  estimated  at  $104,000,000;  the 
average  total  export  trade  at  $96,000,00(1 
Constantinople  receives  about  $48,000,000  of 
the  imports  and  ships  about  $34,500,000  of  the 
exports.  The  leading  articles  of  export  an 
cereals,  tobacco,  wools,  opium,  meersehAon, 
oil  of  rose,  gum,  and  skins,  besides  eottop, 
which  began  to  be  cultivated  in  1860,  fruit, 
wine,  honey,  wax,  morocco  leather,  madder, 
carpets,  etc.  The  commercial  intercourse  is 
mainly  with  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Greece. 

The  principal  ports,  next  to  Constantinople, 
are  Smyrna,  Ohio,  and  Salonica.  The  totsl 
number  of  arrivals  in  all  the  ports  in  the  jear 
ending  March  1,  1879,  was  183,780;  tonnage, 
19,518,559,  against  12,810,008  tons  in  IdH-'ta 
The  number  of  steamers  arriving  in  1878-'79 
was  20,174;  tonnage,  18,978,489.  The  move- 
ment of  shipping  in  the  port  of  ConstantiDO- 
ple  in  1880  embraced  12,582  sailing-vessek,  (^ 
1,201,546  tons,  and  4,787  steamers,  of  8,616,- 
636  tons.  Of  the  steam  tonnage  about  47  per 
cent  was  English,  18  Russian,  12  Austrian,  10 
French,  5  Turkish,  and  2  Greek ;  of  the  other 
tonnage  about  41  per  cent  was  Greek,  81  Turk- 
ish, 15  Italian,  6  Austrian,  and  2  Russian.  The 
merchant  marine  consisted  in  1879  of  220  sail* 
ing- vessels,  of  84,500  tons,  and  11  steamers,  of 
8,850  tons,  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Indod- 
ing  coasting-vessels,  the  total  tonnage  was 
181,500. 

The  first  railroad  in  Turkey  was  built  in 
1865.  At  the  beginning  of  1877  there  were 
965  miles  in  operation  in  European  Turkej, 
and  172  miles  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1879  was 
17,950  miles;  of  wires,  81,782  miles.  The 
number  of  dispatches  in  1878  was  1,844,702, 
of  which  523,230  were  domestic,  291,458  in- 
ternational, and  530,019  official.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  about  $1,200,000,  working  ex- 
penses $970,000. 

The  post-office,  previous  to  1876,  was  en- 
tirely managed  by  foreigners.    In  Septembtf 
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f  that  year  the  Government  established  an  in-  that  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  are 

srnatioDal  post-offioe.    The  number  of  letters  no  more  to  be  depended  upon,  while  Yemen 

Q  1874  was  2,489,000,  including  postal-cards;  needs  Turkish  garrisons  to  keep  it  in  subjeo- 

»f  printed  inclosures,  75,000 ;   of  newspapers,  tion ;  that  the  Kurda  will  not  serve  the  Sultan, 

,250,000.  having  furnished  for  ample  pay  scarcely  6,000 

Abmt. — A  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  troopers  in  the  Russian  War,  and  that  the 

irmy  was  confirmed  by  the  Padishah  in  the  Greek  it^lands  and  Tripoli  require  troops  from 

alter  part  of  May,  1880.    According  to  this  without  to  maintain  the  Sultan's  authority,  it 

icheme,  which  is  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  is  not  likely  that  the  Padishah  will  ever  com- 

IS  possible,  the  army  is  divided  into  the  Ni-  mand  an  army  of  anything  like  the  proportions 

Earn,  or  active  army,  the  two   bans  of  the  set  down  on  paper.    To  put  400,000  men  in  the 

Eiedif,   corresponding  to  the   German  Land-  field  is  probably  the  extent  of  his  resources, 

irehr,  and  the  Mustafiss,  corresponding  to  the  (For  an  account  of  the  Turkish  navy,  see 

Landsturra.    The  total  period  of  military  ser-  Navies  of  Europe.) 

vice  is  twenty  years:   three  years  of  active  Finances. — The  finances  of  the  Ottoman 
service  in  the  regular  infantry,  and  four  in  Government  have  been  in  a  state  of  confusion 
the  other  arms;  three  and  two  years  respect-  since  the  issue  of  the  first  foreign  loans  to  meet 
ively  in  the  active  army  reserve;  four  years  the  expenses  of  the  Crimean  War.    Before  1873 
in  each  ban  of  the  Redif ;  and  six  years  in  the  the  budget  eatimat-es  were  drawn  up  to  exhibit 
MoAtafiz.    The  empire  is  divided,  as  formerly,  a  surplus  or  an  even  balance,  although  large 
into  seven  military  districts.   Each  of  these  fur-  deficits  occurred    annually.    Since  then    the 
nishes  a  corps  in  the  active  army,  and  one  in  budgets  have  shown  deficits,  but  are  no  indica- 
each  ban  of  the  Redif,  except  the  seventh,  tion  of  the  actual  amounts.    No  accounts  of 
Yemen,  which  famishes  the  active  corps  only,  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  are  published, 
and  that  only  for  service  within  the  boundaries  The  expenditures  are  supposed  to  have  exceed- 
of  the  province.     The  militia  forces  of  Crete  ed  the  receipts  of  recent  years  £10,000,000  or 
and  of  Tripoli  are  not  embraced  in  the  organ-  more.    In  1878-79  the  deficit,  owing  to  the 
ization. '  Each  of  the  18  corps  consists  of  2  Russian  War,  rose  to  £86,000,000.    The  rev- 
divisions  of  infantry,  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  enue  of  that  year  was  not  over  £14,000,000. 
in  each  division ;  2  battalions  of  rifiemen ;  1  Since  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
division  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  8  brigades  of  richest  provinces,  the  revenue  is  not  more  than 
2  regiments  each ;  1  regiment  of  field  artillery ;  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000.     The  Turkish  for- 
and  1  battalion  of  pioneers,  besides  the  train,  eign  debt  consisted  mostly,  before  the  recent 
acompany  of  telegraphists,  and  the  commissary  conversion,  of  6  and  6  per  cent  bonds.    The 
and  sanitary  services.    Each  infantry  and  cav-  large  loans  of  1865  and  1874  were  issued  at  less 
Alrj  regiment  has  its  depot.    The  full  war  than  50  per  cent  of  their  face  value. 
«ffective  of  the  active  army,  when  completely  In  1876  the  payment  of  interest  was  stopped 
organized,  will  be,  excluding  the  depot  and  entirely.    The  internal  and  floating  debt  was 
lottd  troops,  as  follows:  reported  in  the  budget  of  1874-75  to  be  not 
XEAM.                                                   warfcotiiif.  OYGT  £18,000,000.    According  to  some  esti- 

laftotry 468,000  mates,  it  amounted  in  1878  to  £75,000,000 ;  but 

^■jjy •J'SJg  in  the  debt  statement  made  on  the  occasion  of 

Rone5 '. .v.* lo'soo  the  recent  settlement  with  the  foreign  credit- 

tnb. ..;;;;;".*.'.*.*.'.'..*.'!.';;.';;;;.;;!.*.*.*;.*;.'.*.';.*;    9,ouo  ©rs  it  ia  declared  not  to  exceed  £20,000,000. 

Y^jj^                                                       «ioioo  ^''o™   l®'^^  to  1881   the  Government  raised 
money  for  its  present  needs  by  the  issue  of  a 

The  actual  strength  of  tlie  active  army,  as  vast  quantity  of  paper  currency.  At  the  end 
&r  as  the  organization  had  proceeded  in  1881,  of  1878  there  were  said  to  be  over  £90,000,000 
was  10,311  officers,  160,106  men,  26,140  horses  of  paper  money  in  circulation.  Its  value  de- 
tnd  beasts  of  burden,  and  650  pieces  of  artil-  clined  until  eventually  it  was  refused  in  com- 
lery.  Of  the  two  Redif  armies  only  40  of  the  mercial  transactions  jJtogether. 
384  battalions  existing  in  cadre  were  under  The  Turkish  Government,  by  a  note  dated 
anns.  The  total  nominal  strength  of  the  army,  October  28,  1880,  invited  the  holders  of  Turk- 
according  to  the  new  organization  scheme,  is  ish  bonds  to  choose  delegates  to  consult  with 
1,208,000  men.  The  Christian  population  are  the  Government  regarding  the  settlement  and 
not  liable  to  arms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  futare  payment  of  the  debt.  The  compromise 
district  of  Constantinople,  on  both  sides  of  the  effected  with  the  representatives  of  the  bond- 
Bosporus,  are  by  prescriptive  right  exempt  holders  was  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Sul- 
from  military  service.  In  the  last  Russian  War  tan  promulgated  December  28,  1881.  The 
the  extreme  efforts  of  the  Government  could  total  amount  of  the  bonds  was  £190,997,980 ; 
Dot  bring,  according  to  the  official  figures,  over  of  the  unpaid  interest  up  to  March,  1882,  £61,- 
-iHOOO  men  into  the  field,  or  4-3  per  cent  of  803,905 ;  total  debt,  £252,801,885.  This  sum 
the  population  subject  to  military  service,  was  reduced  to  £106,487,234.  For  the  service 
Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  that  the  of  the  debt  certain  revenues  were  placed  at 
Alhanians  have  lost  all  feeling  of  fidelity  to  the  disposition  of  the  bondholders  from  Janu- 
'^e  Caliph,  and  are  clamoring  for  autonomy;  ary  18, 1882,  ontilthe  debt  shall  be  extinguished, 
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Miscellaneous  soarres 8,991,000 

Total 1^615,584,000 

EXPENDITUSE8. 
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Tbe  esdmated  extraordiDAry  expenditore« 
ar«  210,951,243  piasters,  mating  the  total  ex- 
p^otlitnres  1,914,876,359  piasters,  or  about 
$2^2,340,000,  to  1,615,584,000  piasters  or  $69,- 
470,000  of  reTenoe,  leading  an  esUmated  defi- 
cit of  299,292,359  piasters. 

J0KMI6S  Asv  DoMssno  Pounca. — The  Sol- 
tan  was  drawn  into  a  doeer  friendship  with 
G^many  as  the  onjy  great  power  which  vas 
not  readj  to  devoor  some  portion  of  bis  do- 
minions.   Upon  the  formation  of  the  Gtm- 
betta  Cabinet  there  were  prospects  of  a  mili- 
tary aUiance  in  the  event  of  a  war  of  reveDge. 
When  Bismarck  saw  that  there  was  no  reasoi 
to  apprehend  a  French  war,  he  endeaTored  to 
diaconrage  the  hopes  of  the  Saltan  of  recorer- 
ing  Tonb  and  re-establishing  his  anthoritj  orer 
the  whole  of  North  Africa.     As  against  the 
dedgns  of  Gambetta  in  Egypt,  Gennanj  ▼» 
prepared  to  support  the  position  of  the  Porte; 
yet,  in  the  development  of  the  Egyptian  qaes- 
tion,  the  German  advice  to  the  Saltan  wat  to 
accept  the  coarse  of  England  as  ineTitible 
— with  less  effect,   however,  than  was  met 
with  in  persnading  Abdal-Hamid  to  acquiesce 
in  the  encroachments  of  Austria.    Friendship 
with  Austria  and  England  and  a  suspicious  at- 
titude toward  France  and  Russia  on  the  part 
of  Turkey,  subserved  in  different  ways  the  in- 
terests of  Germany.    The  eastward  advanceof 
Austria  promotes  the  political  and  commercial 
expansion  of  Germany.    In  the  Egyptiao  qoes- 
tion,  besides  wishing  to  avert  the  danger  of  a 
European  war,  the  German  Chancellor  was 
satisfied  to  have  England  seize  in  advance  the 
**  compensation  ^^  which  Russia  wooid  profier 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  final  division  of  the 
*^  sick  man^s  ^^  estate,  and  thus  help  to  hedge 
the  Muscovites  out  of  the  Balkan  Peninsuk 
The  failure  of  Germany  to  support  the  demaodi 
of  the  Sultan  in  the  Egyptian  question  caused 
a  diminution  in  his  faith  in  German  amitj  and 
reliance  on  the  advice  of  his  new  friend. 

The  Porte  sent  a  circular  note  to  the  powers 
on  October  8,  1880,  when  the  combined  fleets 
were  preparing  for  the  Dulcigno  demollstr^ 
tion,  stating  what  it  was  ready  to  do  to  carrj 
out  the  unexecuted  clauses  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
In  the  same  note  it  offered  to  arrange  a  com- 
position with  the  bondholders.  The  Saltans 
motive  in  volunteering  to  pronde  securiij  to 
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^  creditors  was  the  fear  of  an  Inter-  ace,  restore  the  Porte  to  its  functions  as  the 

Financial  Oommission,  which  won  Id  exponent  of  the  internal  and  foreign  policy,  and 

rkey  in  the  position  of  Egypt.     He  regain  the  respect  of  Europe  hy  a  consistent 

to  include  in  the  arrangement  the  external  policy  and  progressive  internal  im- 

War  indemnity  and  the  floating  deht.  proveraents,  includin).C  the  Armenian  reforms 

ne  for  getting  rid  of  the  hondholders^  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    Soid^s 

ie  floating  liabilities,  and  the  war  ran-  protest  against  the  Sultanas  irregular  methods, 

ther  would  not  cripple  the  treasury,  m  which  he  had  before  pliantly  acquiesced, 

only  actual  source  of  revenue  which  was  provoked  by  the  action  of  the  Sultan  in 

d  to  cede  to  the  creditors  was  that  of  the  Russian  indemnity  negotiations  in  conclud- 

contributions,"  which  was  already  ing  arrangements  with  the  Russian  Minister 

ed  and  administered  by  the  Galata  through  a  palace  official  without  the  partici- 

The  others  were  patent  dues  and  an  pation  of  the  Porte  in  any  way.    Said  was 

in  the  customs  duties,  revenues  which  subsequently  called  into  consultation,  when  he 

in  existence,  and  which  could  not  be  vexed  the  Sultan  by  protracting  the  negotia- 

thout  the  consent  of  the  powers.    The  tions. 

of  the  bondholders,  Bourke,  refused  At  the  beginning  of  May,  Said  Pasha  was 

e  the  Russian  indemnity,  and  insisted  summarily  dismissed  from    the  premiership, 

he  proposed  revenues  and  something  The  autocratically  inclined  Abdul-Hamid  felt 

1  must  be  reserved  to  secure  the  com-  thwarted  and  restricted  by  the  independence 

foreign  debt.  The  negotiations  with  of  judgment  and  decision  of  character  of  the 
[holders'  delegates  were  pushed  to  a  First  Minister.  He  easily  persuaded  himself, 
n,  and  the  danger  of  an  international  when  Said^s  firmness  in  defending  the  interests 
on  and  European  tutelage  removed,  of  Turkey  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
(tlon  of  the  Russian  War  indemnity,  cabinets  of  Europe,  that  his  vigorous  but  sup- 
is  before  an  element  of  danger,  now  pie  Minister  was  lacking  in  the  right  qualities, 
in  indifferent  matter.  The  Russian  and  that  he  could  guide  the  foreign  policy  more 
ent  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  ably  himself.  The  succeeding  First  Minister, 
It  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Porte.  Abdurrahman  Pasha,  was  known  as  an  efficient 
precedent  of  the  transfer  of  specific  and  honest  provincial  governor  in  Asia,  but 
and  their  control  to  creditors  was  the  without  experience  in  European  diplomacy. 
Lent  with  the  Galata  bankers  in  1879,  During  his  brief  tenure  of  office,  the  intercourse 
the  Sultan  was  driven  in  his  financial  was  entirely  between  the  embassies  and  the  pal- 
By  the  extension  of  like  privileges  to  ace,  through  the  roundabout  channels  to  which 
holders  political  dangers  were  averted  Said  Pasha  had  skillfully  accommodated  him- 
financially  embarrassing  the  Govern-  self  without  allowing  his  functions  to  be  super- 
Ln  arrangement  on  similar  lines  with  seded.  After  a  few  weeks,  Abdurrahman  asked 
lan  Government  would  involve  politi-  to  be  relieved.  The  statesman  to  whom  the 
)r  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  at  the  same  Sultan  now  turned  insisted  upon  the  cessation  of 
lie  Turkish  Prime  Minister  suspected  palace  interference.  He  was  finally  constrained 
n&  desired  to  obtain  the  financial  ad-  to  recall  Said  Pasha,  who  was  reappointed 
ion  of  some  province  in  Asia  Minor  as  Vizier  in  the  second  week  of  July.  The  Egyp- 
nary  step  toward  annexation.  After  tian  crisis  occurred  during  Abdurrahman^s 
»nth8  of  tiresome  negotiations,  during  brief  ministry.  The  Minister  advised  the  Sul- 
e  projects  which  the  Sultan  agreed  to  tan  to  co-operate  with  Europe,  and  seek  to 
dace  he  rejected  through  the  Porte,  have  the  intervention  in  Egypt  intrusted  to 
»ropositions  of  the  Porte  were  shelved  Turkey.  Abdul-Hamid,  set  in  his  Islamic  pol- 
alace,  a  convention  was  finally  con-  icy,  and  listening  only  to  the  palace  party,  lost 
Q  May,  1882.  Instead  of  the  forty  every  opportunity  of  taking  p^rt  in  the  settle- 
>f  war  indemnity,  the  Russian  Govern-  ment  of  the  Egyptian  difficulties,  and  only  tried 
*eed  to  accept  an  annuity  of  850,000  to  repair  his  blunders  when  it  was  too  late, 
pounds,  secured  on  the  sheep-tax  of  (See  Egypt,  for  account  of  the  Constantinople 
yet  of  Aleppo  and  the  tithes  of  the  Conference,  and  Turkey^s  action  in  the  Egyptian 
of  Eonieh,  Adana,  and  a  part  of  the  affair.) 
of  Sivas.    These  revenues  are  to  be  The  Armenian  question  was  pressed  upon 

by  the  Ottoman   Bank,  uuder  the  the  consideration  of  the  Porte  before  the  Egyp- 

on  of  an  agent  of  the  Russian  Govern-  tian  crisis,  but  was  then  allowed  to  drop.    Rus- 

lo  is  not  officially  recognized  by  the  sia  assumes  the  rSls  in  Armenia  which  she 

This  peculiar  Byzantine  arrangement  played  in  Bulgaria ;  but  the  Sultan  is  not  afraid 

»ie  the  Ottoman  Government  to  evade  of  the  Armenians  accepting  the  Russian  cham- 

ements,  if  so  disposed.  pionship  when  the  choice  lies  between  Turk- 

ime  Minister,  Said  Pasha,  endeavored  ish  rule  and  Russian.    One  of  the  antiquarian 

the  Sultan's  consent  to  a  programme  national  movements  has  been  set  on  foot  in 

I  which  would  rescue  the  administra-  Armenia,  looking  to  the  re-establishment  of 

1  the  degeneration  resulting  from  the  the  ancient  Armenian  monarchy ;  but  it  is  even 

ace  of  the  corrupt  retainers  of  the  pal-  more  artificial  than  the  similar   movements 
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which  took  place  in  European  Turkey.    Rn8-  couraged  in  order  (o  divert  to  his  own  support 

sia  has  massed  in  Russian  Armenia  an  army  as  the  spiritual  bead  of  Islam  and  strengthen 

which   is  said   to  number  seventy  thousand  his  waning  power,  turned  oat  to  be  a  source  of 

troops,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  garrisons,  weakness  instead.    Owing  to  his  inability  to 

This  suspicious  movement  was  met  by  strength-  prevent  the  French  from  annexing  Tunis  or  the 

ening  the  Turkish  force  in  that  region,  and  ex-  English  from  conquering  Egypt,  the  Arab  races 

tending  the  fortifications  at  Erzerum,  so  as  to  in  Asia  and  Africa  manifested  a  dispontioo  to 

make  it  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  reject  the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  CalipL 

The  hopes  of  the  Sultan  of  soon  reorganizing  A  dangerous  agitation  broke  out  in  Arabia  dor- 

his  empire  on  the  basis  of  Islamic  ideas  seemed  ing  the  Egyptian  War.    The  Grand  Sbereef  of 

to  decline  as  the  year  advanced.    In  May  a  Mecca,  Abdul-Montahib,  encouraged  by  Arabi 

circular  to  the  powers  demanded  that  the  con-  Pasha,  conceived  the  idea  of  heading  a  rebd- 

sular  courts  should  be  abolished,  and  the  rights  lion  against  the  Sultan  and  proclaiming  himself 

of  foreigners  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  con-  Caliph.    Great  excitement  prevailed  among  the 

fided  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  tribu-  Hedjaz  and  Bedouin  tribes ;  but  before  tb^e 

nals — a  demand  which  was  subsequently  not  was  any  open  insurrection  the  aged  Shereef 

pressed.    The  Sultan  called  to  his  aid  German  was  deposed  by  order  of  the  Sultan  and  placed 

experts  to  help  arrange  the  ways  and  means  in  confinement.     AbduDah  Donn  Pasha  wu 

and  the  technical  details  of  reforms  in  the  mill-  commissioned  to  officiate  pending  the  appoiot- 

tary  organization,  finances,  and  civil  adminis-  inent  of  a  new  Sliereef.    His  brother,  Aoon 

tration  of  the  empire,  which  would  develop  Refik,  was  selected  by  the  Caliph  in  Septem- 

the  Mohammedan  character  of  the  Ottoman  ber.    When  he  arrived,  his  brother  tried  to 

state,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  Europe  and  make  use  of  the  popular  disaffection  to  mais- 

preclude  future  interference.    Three  important  tain  himself  in  the  position.    AonnRefikisa 

commissions  were  appointed  to  investigate  ques-  younger  brother  of  Shereef  Hussein,  who  was 

tions  of  administrative  reform,  which  entered  assassinated  in  1879  at  Jeddah.     The  Dew 

upon  their  labors  in  the  autumn.    The  first,  Grand  Shereef  is  esteemed  a  refined  and  eo* 

consisting  of  the  Finance  Minister,  Munir  Pa-  lightened  man,  entirely  free  from  bigotry, 
sha,  and  the  two  Germans,  Wettendorf  Pasha        While  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  the  Hedjax 

and  Bertram  Effendi,  was  to  elaborate  a  scheme  manifested  a  spirit  of  rebellion  which  has  not 

for  the  organization  of  a  new  system  of  finance,  been  seen  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 

Another  of  the  commissions,  composed  of  the  enabled  the  Turkish  Government  to  send  iroo- 

Sheik-ul-Islam  and  the   Minister  of  Justice,  cinds  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Tripolitans  exhibited 

Djevdet  Pasha,  occupies  itself  with  legal  re-  similar  signs  of  discontent  and  sedition.    T\» 

forms,  including  a  scheme  of  abolishing  the  African  Mussulmans,  more  fanatical  than  their 

extra-territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  powers  in  fel]ow-believers  in  Arabia,  are  attracted  to  the 

criminal  cases.     One  of  the  results  of  the  Is-  pretended  Mahdi,  Mnhamed-es-Senouasi,  who 

lamic  policy  pursued  by  Abdul- Hamid  has  been  from  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  Desert  exerta  t 

the  withdrawal  of  European  capital  from  the  secret  and  formidable  power  throughout  North 

country,  the  outflow  of  specie,  a  decline  in  the  Africa,  and  causes  much  anxiety  to  the  Fr«ich 

value  of  real  estate,  and  a  period  of  commer-  in  Tunis  and  Algiers.    The  fact  that  on  No- 

cial  stagnation,  enforced  idleness,  and  popular  vember  12, 1882,  commences  the  year  of  proph- 

roisery.    European  speculators  continued   to  ecy  in  which  a  Moslem  Messiah  is  to  appear,  is 

clamor  for  railroad  concessions,  for  the  deliv-  one  cause  of  the  unusual  excitement  tnroagh* 

ery  of  the  undeveloped  mines  of  the  country  out  the  Ottoman  Empire.    Arabi  Pasha  wm 

into  their  hands,  and  for  other  privileges;  but  deemed  by  some  to  be  the  destined  delivery, 

the  Sultan  refuses  to  grant  any  commercial  con-  The  chief  Senoussi,  who  pretends  to  exbihit 

cessions  or  opportunities,  particularly  in  Ana-  all  the  signs  of  the  prophecy,  being  in  the  for- 

tolia.  tieth  year  of  his  age,  the  son  of  a  Muhamed  aod 

At  the  end  of  if  ovember  a  conspiracy  to  kill  a  Fatima,  with  arms  of  extraordinary  lenirth, 
or  depose  Abdul-Hamid  was  reported  to  him.  etc.,  is  abler  than  the  rival  Mahdi  who  defi« 
Jb  the  panic  which  ensued,  the  ministry  was  the  military  power  of  the  Egyptian  Govcni- 
dismissed,  and  for  several  days  every  one  was  ment  in  the  Soodan  (see  Egypt). 
held  in  suspicion.  Achmet  Vefyk,  a  former  The  Kurdish  Sheik  Obeidnllah,  whose  fo- 
Grand  Vizier,  whom  Said  Pasha  had  a  few  rays  in  Northwest  Persia,  in  1880,  threatened 
weeks  before  dismissed  from  the  governorship  to  provoke  hostilities  between  the  Sultan  awl 
of  Bronssa  for  disobedience,  was  appointed  to  the  Shah,  and  who  on  one  of  his  marauding  ex- 
succeed  him  as  First  Minister.  Two  days  after-  peditions  threatened  the  important  city  of  Ta- 
ward  Said  was  again  recalled  and  the  former  breez,  came  to  Constantinople  and  surrendered 
ministers  reappointed,  inchiding  Mahmud  Ne-  himself  upon  the  summons  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
dim,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Said's  deter-  latter  part  of  1881.  His  followers  ceased  Uieir 
mined  enemy,  through  whose  intrigues,  in  a  depredations  while  their  chieftain  was  kept  as 
great  measure,  his  dismissal  had  both  times  a  nostage  at  Constantinople.  At  the  end  d 
been  brought  about.  the  summer  of  1882  he  was  allowed  to  escape, 

The  Mohammedan  religions  ferment  of  the  and  went  back  to  the  abode  of  his  tribe  in  the 

last  few  years,  which  Abdul  -  Hamid  has  en-  region  of  Lake  Van.    He  afterward  consented 
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to  live  in  retirement  at  Mosal;  bat  while  be-  carried  off  to  a  stronghold  Id  the  mountains^ 

ing  conducted  thither  he  was  rescued  from  his  called  Huronma.    A  Turkish  force  was  sent  to 

escort  by  the  Kurds,  headed  by  his  son,  and  recapture  him  in  October. 

U 

UNITARIANS.    The  annual  meeting  of  the  years  more  than  $800,000  for  church  and  be- 

Ameriean  Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  nevolent  work.     A  report  was  presented  from 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  30th.    The  Hon.  GhaHes  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the 

Allen  presided.    The  receipts  of  the  treasury  subject  of  a  union  between  that  body  and  the 

for  the  year  had  been  $85,0D0.    The  number  National    Conference    was    considered.      An 

of  societies  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  As-  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Confer- 

sociation  had  increased  from  148,  in  the  pre-  ence  was  adopted,  explaining  that  **  while  we 

ceding  year,  to  193,  and  was  now  larger  than  believe  that  the  preamble  and  articles  of  our 

at  any  time  during  the  fifty-seven  years  of  the  constitution  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  a 

history  of  the  body.    The  work  of  the  society  mcgority  of  the  churches,  yet  we  wish  distinctly 

had  included  the  continued  assistance  of  feeble  to  put  on  record  our  declaration  that  they  are 

societies  in  New  England ;  the  maintenance  no  authoritative  test  of  Unitarianism,  and  are 

and  enlargement  of  efforts  in  college  towns ;  not  intended  to  exclude  from  our  fellowship 

enlargement  of  the  number  of  missionaries  in  any  who«  while  differing  from  us  in  belief,  are 

new  States  and  Territories ;  free  distribution  in  general  sympathy  with  our  practical  pur- 

of  tracts  and  books ;  aid  to  societies  in  New  poses  and  airas.^'    A  resolution  in  favor  of  to- 

Orleans,  La.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Philadel-  tal  abstinence  was  adopted.    The  Conference 

phia,  Pa. ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  mission  was  informed  that  Mr.  Wade  had  pledged  him- 

to  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Northwest.    The  self  that  when  the  committee  of  the  Oonfer- 

Aflsociation  resolved  to  ask  the  churches  for  ence  on  the  endowment  of  the  institution  to 

$50,000  for  the  coming  year.  be  called    after  him,   the  Wade  Theological 

The  Wbmen^s  Auxiliary  Conference  had  re-  School,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  secured  $150,- 

ceived  during  the  year  $2,866,  and  had  sup-  000  toward  that  object,  he  would  add  $350,- 

ported  a  missionary  in  Dakota,  and  aided  some  000  ;  and  that  if  the  committee  would  raise 

poor   societies.      A  cx>nsiderable  amount    of  $50,000  more,  he  would  add  a  like  sum,  so  as 

work   of  a  similar  character  had  been  per-  to  make  the  whole  endowment  $600,000.    The 

formed  by  branch  associations.  Conference  resolved  that  an  endeavor  should 

The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  be  made  to  raise  $50,000  annually,  during  the 

otTher  Christian  Churches  in  the  United  States  next  two  years,  for  the  American  Unitarian 

met  at  Saratoga  Springs,   N.  T.,  September  Association. 

29th.  Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  pre-  After  the  a^'ournment  of  the  Conference, 
sided.  About  600  delegates  were  present,  and  an  address  was  issued  by  its  Council,  setting 
the  total  attendance  upon  the  meetings  was  forth  the  work  of  the  body,  and  the  character 
2,200.  The  report  of  the  General  Council  gave  of  the  enterprises  for  which  it  asked  contri- 
a  summary  of  the  work  which  had  been  ac-  butions.  The  address  stated  that  of  the  $800,- 
complished  by  the  Conference  since  1866,  and  000  raised  for  church -work  by  the  New  Eng- 
added  in  respect  to  the  work  of  its  own  term  land  churches,  more  than  $250,000  were  spent 
of  two  years  (the  two  years  since  the  last  on  enterprises  outside  of  the  churches  them- 
meeting  of  the  Conference),  that  $18,000  had  selves ;  invited  co-operation  in  the  endowment 
been  raised  to  build  a  church  at  Ann  Arbor,  of  the  Wade  Theological  Seminary ;  mentioned 
Mich. ;  the  effoii;  to  raise  $50,000  for  the  The-  that  $30,000  had  been  raised  toward  the 
ological  Seminary  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  had  failed ;  amount  of  $50,000  sought  for  the  endowment 
and  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  $50,000  fund  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School ; 
which  the  previous  Conference  had  decided  commended  an  enterprise  for  raising  $10,000 
were  needed  yearly  for  missionary  work  had  for  a  church  in  the  university  town  of  Mad- 
been  raised.  A  large  increase  had,  however,  ison,  Wis. ;  apportioned  among  the  several 
taken  place  in  the  contributions  during  the  conferences  the  amount  they  were  expected 
year.  The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  had  spent  two  to  contribute  toward  providing  $50,000  for 
years  in  the  South,  under  the  auspices  of  the  the  work  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associ- 
Conference,  in  the  interests  of  public  educa-  ation  ;  and  asked  for  $1,500  in  support  of  Mr. 
tion.  The  Western  Conference  reported  on  Mayo's  educational  mission  in  the  South, 
the  building  of  churches,  and  the  advance  of  The  Natimuil  Unitarian  Conference  in  Eng- 
t-j  efforts  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Its  land  was  held  in  Liverpool,  in  May.  Mr.  James 
financial  affairs  were  prosperous,  and  its  soci-  Hey  wood,  F.  R.  S.,  presided.  Free  exchanges 
eties  were  enjoying  a  healthy  increase.  The  of  views  were  made  in  the  essays  which  were 
Middle  and  Southern  Conference  had  no  mis-  read  on  various  topics  of  interest  to  the  Uni- 
sionaries  at  work,  but  roost  of  its  societies  tarian  churches. 

were  in  good  condition.    The  New  England        The  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Brit- 

churches  had  furnished  during  the  past  two  ish  and  Foreign    Unitarian  Association  was 
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held  in  London  during  the  first  week  In  Jane. 
Hr.  Diavid  Ainsworth,  M.  P.,  presided.    Ques- 

tiuDB  were  diecossed  respecting  the  means  of 
attracting  tbe  people  to  public  Trurehip,  and 
concerning  tlie  interesta  of  Sunday -scboola, 
and  moral  and  religious  edacation. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH.  The 
"  United  Brethren  Year-Book  "  (or  188B  gives 
statistics  of  this  Church,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  Buramarj :  Number  of  oonferencea  (Includ- 
ing one  in  Sberbro,  Africa),  51 ;  nnmber  o( 
chnrcbes,  4,4G3 ;  of  members,  159,547:  of  itin- 
erant preachers,  1,257;  of  local  preachers,  flSS; 
narnber  of  meeting- bouses,  2,822,  tbe  probable 
value  of  which  is  i3,9T4,8]8 ;  nnmber  of  par- 
sonages, 869,  the  probable  value  of  which  is 
1282,284;  nnmber  of  Sunday-schools,  3,180, 
with  25,000  oflicers  and  teachers  and  165,748 
scholars.  Amonnt  of  contributions:  For  sala- 
ries of  ministers,  (887,710 ;  for  ministerial  aid, 
t8,lSfl;  for  missions,  (45,298;  for  woman's 
missions,  (4,049;  for  church -erection,  $1,T42; 
for  support  of  bishops,  (8,661 ;  for  colleges  and 
Bcminarj,  (36,450 ;  for  ministerial  education, 
(1,477.  Total  amount  of  contributions  for  all 
purposes,  including  church  expenses,  (811,200. 
Nnmber  of  bishops,  five. 

One  general  religious  paper,siiSnnday-Bcbool 
and  missionary  journals,  and  a  woman's  mis- 
sionar;  paper,  in  the  English  language,  and  one 
general  religions  paper  and  one  Bond  ay- school 
journal  in  the  German  language,  are  issued 
from  the  pnblisliing  boase  In  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  educational  Institutions  comprise  twelve 
colleges  and  seminaries  and  the  Lnion  Bibli- 
cal Seminary  at  Dajton,  Ohio. 

The  twenty-ninth  annaal  session  of  the  fom«. 
Frontier,  and  Foreign  MmioTUiTy  Society  o( 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  wos  held  in 
Lebanon,  Pa,,  beginning  Hay  26th.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  treasury  of  the  society  had  been 
(40,674,  wliile  its  net  liabilities  amounted  to 
(26,154.  The  amount  of  the  permanent  fond 
was  reported  to  be  (52,998.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  chnrch  extension  had  been 
(2,327  each.  The  society  had  in  its  home  de- 
partment 214  mitmionaries  in  81  self-sastaln- 
ing  conferences,  with  15,632  members,  3,663  oi 
whom  had  been  added  during  the  year.  The 
amonnt  expended  by  branch  '  .      ■     .. 


n  tbe  foreigji  department, 
were  employed  in  Germany,  and  reported  con- 
siderable snccess.  The  Sberbro  Mission,  in  West 
Africa,  reported  six  American  missionaries, 
ten  native  assistants,  a  nnmber  of  itinerating 
students  and  mechanics,  and  five  stations  occu- 
pied and  two  about  to  be  opened  at  Sbengay, 
with  two  stations  at  Bempeh ;  while  the  work 
of  the  mission  was  or  would  be  extended  to 
about  one  hundred  towns. 

The  Woman't  Mitaionary  A»»<>eiati/>n  had 
received  (5,90!),  It  was  interested  in  work  in 
the  African  and  German  missions,  and  was  con- 
templating the  opening  of  a  Chinese  work  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 
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UNITED  STATES.  The  year  was  cfasne- 
terized  by  few  events  of  national  iroportanee  in 
the  United  States.  Tbe  change  of  adminiitra- 
tlon  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1881  shoKrd 
ils  effects  in  the  most  gradual  manner,  the  Pres- 
ident being  caatious  In  making  official  cbsneci, 
as  well  Bs  in  all  mattera  pertaining  to  public 
policy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  three 
members  of  the  GarGeld  Cabinet  remained, 
viz.:  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinoia.  Secretart 
of  War;  William  U.  Hunt. of  Lonisiana,B«cre• 
ta^yof  the  Navy;  and  SamaelJ.  Kirkwood.(if 
lown.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  April  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Kirkwood  retired,  the  fonaet 
receiving  the  ^pointment  of  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia. William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hanpihirt^ 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  fl.  | 
M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Chandler  excited 
some  opposition  in  the  Senate,  on  pditiol 
grounds,  but  he  was  oouGrtned  on  the  lUbifl 
April,  by  a  voteof  28  to  16,  several  DeroooW- 
ic  Senators  not  voting.  Mr.  Teller's  apptnil- 
ment  was  not  opposed.  In  March  an  appoint- 
ment of  Asaoeiate  Jnatice  on  the  bench  of  tb( 
Supreme  Court  was  made,  in  conseqnenoe  d 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Hnnt,  for  wbm 
special  provision  bad  been  made,  by  CoDgrai 
continuing  hia  aalary,  althongb  he  had  wt 
served  ten  years.  The  first  name  sent  In  l« 
the  vacant  Judgeablp  was  that  of  Roacoe  Cook- 
ling,  of  New  York,  which  waa  received  on  Ibt 
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[Bora  In  Mllllown.  New  Jnwr.  Anpi»H.  l"":  P*!!^ 
■t  Rulfrm  Co1k»e  In  ISM;  •dmllled  U.  Uk  bur  B  Ig: 
AlfimfF-Oenenl  or  New  JorMv  In  ISSI  «[mJ  JM;  CiW 
Haua  SsDilnr  from  DKrmtHr  S,  I  FfC.  uMu^H*' 
iDd  rrotn  Much  t,  1^11.  to  Mtrcb  X.  ISTT.  Bii  ipp^' 
ment  tatbeblxbMt  poalUnnlD  PrHldcst  ArthviCdlM 
wu  conBtizied  by  Iho  Seuu  Donmber  !£.  1^.] 

24th  of  February.  For  aome  days  it  was  W 
uncertain  whether  Mr.  Conkling  would  a««p' 
tbe  place,  but  on  the  Sd  of  March,  after  itw 
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ppointment  had  been  confirmed,  he  wrot«  a 
litter  to  the  President  declining.  In  this  he 
aid :  "  It  will  ever  be  A  matter  oF  pride  and 
atisfaction  that  700  and  tiie  Senate  deemed 
ae  fit  for  so  grave  and  exalted  a  trnst.  Bot, 
or  reasoDB  which  you  woold  not  foil  to  appre- 
!iate,  I  ara  constrained  to  decline."  The  place 
¥B9  then  offered  to  Senator  George  F.  Ed- 
nunds,  of  Vermont,  who  also  declined.  The 
kppDintmeDt  wan  then  tendered  to  Judge  Batn- 
lel  Blatchford,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  by 
lim  accepted.  He  naa  promptly  and  nnani- 
nously  confirmed,  and  the  Supreme  Bench,  for 
he  first  time  in  several  years,  was  fully  occn- 
lied.  The  name  of  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  of  Gali- 
brnia,  was  Bnbmitted  to  the  Senate  in  the  lat- 
«r  part  of  February,  for  the  position  of  Min- 
ster to  Germany,  and  the  appointment  was 
mnfirmed  in  March.  An  appointment  which 
attracted  some  attention  ana  produced  consid- 
erable oppositioa  waa  that  of  Roland  Wortb- 
ington  to  bo  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 
He  waa  identified  with  what  was  known  as 
the  "Stalwart"  wing  of  the  Repnblican  party, 
and  was  opposed  by  both  the  Senators  and 
several  of  the  Representatives  from  Massachu- 
eetts.  The  appointment  was  sent  in  early  in 
April,  and,  after  considerable  opposition  in  the 
Sraate,  was  confirmed  on  the  16th  of  May,  by 


TreMot  were  appointed  coramissionera  to  nego- 
tiate a  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico.  Among 

the  other  important  appointments  of  the  year 
wfre  those  of  Alphonso  Taft,  of  Ohio,  to  bo 
Viniiiter  to  Austria;  John  Rnssell  Yonng,  of 
New  York,  Minister  to  China;  William  W. 
Astor,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Italy ;  James 
K-  Partridge,  of  Indiana,  Minister  to  Peru ; 
Nicholas  Fish,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Bel- 
fpatn ;  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  Min- 
^rto  the  Netherlands;  Eugene  Schnyler,  of 
K«n  York,  Mi  Ulster- Resident  and  Oonsul-Gen- 
^  in  Greece,  Sorvia,  and  Eonraania;  John 
H.  Francis,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Fortn- 

til;  M.  J.  Cramer,  of  Kentncky,  Minister  to 
"itzerland ;  C.  0.  Andrews,  of  Minnesota, 
Conanl-General  at  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  Adam  Ba- 
<ieaa,  of  New  York,  Consul- Genera!  at  Havana. 
The  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress continued  until  the  Btb  of  August.  The 
nuio  features  of  legislation  were  contained  in 
tbe  bill  granting  a  pension  of  t5,0Q0  a  year  A 
the  widow  of  President  Garfield,  approved 
Jebrnary  lath;  the  Anti-Polygamy  Bill,  March 
22d;  the  Apportionment  Bill,  increasing  the 
kiimber  of  Congressional  Representatives  to 
S35;  the  Anti-Obinese  bill,  restricting  Chinese 
immigration  for  twenty  years,  vetoed  April  4th, 
■nd  the  modified  bill  limiting  the  restriction  to 
ten  years,  approved  Mav  6th ;  the  Tariff  Coin- 
mission  Bill,  approved  May  lEth  ;  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  charters  of  national  hanks,  ap- 
proved July  12th;  and  that  providing  (or  dis- 
tribation  of  the  reinainder  of  the  Geneva 
iwartl,  approved  June  Ctb.    The  appropria- 


tions exceeded  $261,000,000.  The  bill  appro- 
priating nearly  (19,000,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  was  vetoed  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  and  passed,  notwithstanding  the 
President's  objections,  on  the  following  day. 
(For  particnlara  of  congresaional  action,  see 
CoNGBKSs;  for  action  under  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Bill,  see  Tabiff  Retibioh.) 

The  political  movements  of  the  year  were 
confined  to  the  several  States,  but  received  a 
national  significance  from  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  to  be  chosen,  and  in  a 
number  of  States  Legislatures  were  to  be  elect- 
ed which  would  have  occasion  to  choose  Unit- 
ed States  Senators,  In  the  more  prominent 
Northern  States  causes  of  dissatisfaction  ap- 
peared to  be  at  work  which  especially  affected 
the  Republican  party.  The  change  of  the  na- 
tional Administration  in  the  fall  of  1881  had 
produced  an  attitude  of  sensitiveness  and  sus- 
pioioQ  on  the  part  of  the  wing  of  that  party 
which  had  sympatbized  with  General  Garfield 


in  his  contest  with  cert^n  leaders  with  whom 
the  new  President  was  supposed  to  be  closely 
allied.  Some  of  the  appointments  occasioned 
criticism,  and  there  was  apparent  a  lack  of  cor- 
diality between  the  Administration  and  a  cer- 
tdn  por^on  of  the  Republican  party.  More- 
over, the  course  of  Congress  in  failing  to  meet 
and  directly  deal  with  the  questions  of  reform 
in  the  civil  service  and  revision  of  the  tariff, 
together  with  ita  persistency  in  appropriations 
deemed  extravagant,  aggravated  the  feeling  of 
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dissatisfaction .  Added  to  tliese  were  &  varietf 
of  local  causes  of  dieaffection.  !□  Penns^lTa- 
Dia  the  Bepubliouna  were  divided  b;f  an  Inde- 
pendent revolt,  the  cause  of  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  methods  of  partj  management 
nnder  the  lead  of  Senator  Cameron.  The  re- 
salt  was  the  defeat  of  the  Repnhlican  candi- 
dates for  State  offices  in  November — Patlison, 
tiie  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  receiv- 
ing 365,791  to  316,089  for  Beaver,  Republican, 
and  43,743  for  Stewart,  Independent.  (See 
Penhstlyania.)  In  New  Torlt,  while  there 
was  no  Independent  movement,  the  revolt  in 
the  Republican  ranks  proved  to  be  much  great- 
er than  in  Pennsjivanis,  aud  resulted  in  the 
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onprecedented  majority  of  more  than  190.000 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
who  was  elected  to  succeed  a  Republican.  (See 
New  Yohk.)  Still  earlier,  in  October,  the 
Democrata  had  won  a  notable  victory  in  Ohio, 
where,  in  addition  to  more  general  canaes  of 
dissatisfaction,  the  Republicans  were  divided  on 
the  qnestion  of  regnlating  the  liquor-traffic. 
(See  Omo.) 

El  ectionB  were  held  dnring  the  year  as  fallow: 
Alahama  elected  State  officers  and  Legisla- 
ture August  7th,  and  Congressmen  November 
7th.  Arbansae  elected  State  officers  and  Legis- 
latnre  September  4th,  and  Congressmen  No- 
vember 7th,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cnt,  and  Delaware  elected  Governor,  Legisla- 
ture, and  Onnitressmen  November  7th,  Florida 
elected  only  Legislature  and  Congressmen,  on 
the  same  date,  Georgia  elected  State  olflcers 
and  Legislature  October  4th,  and  Congressmen 
November  Tth.    Illinois  elected  Treosnrer,  Su- 


perintendent of  luitmction,  Legislature,  ud 
Congressmen  November  7th.     Indiana  deOti 


adopted  a  prohibitory  amendment  of  her  Cod- 
Btitutlon  Jnne  27lb,  and  elected  minor  Suit 
officers  and  Congressmen  November  7tb.  Eu- 
sas  elected  State  officers,  Legi.'-lature,  and  Con- 
gressmen November  Tth.  Kentockj  elected 
Democratic  Clerk  of  the  State  Court  of  Appcilg 
Augnst  7th,  and  Congreasmen  November  Tth. 
Lonisiana  elected  Congressmen  only,  Not 
her  7tb.  Maine  elected  Repnblican  Governcpr, 
Legislatnre,  and  Congressmen  September  lltL. 
Maryland  elected  State  Judges  andCongre«tniai 
November  Tth.  Masaochnsetts  and  Michi|iii 
elected  State  officers.  Legislature,  and  Cougre*- 
nen  November  7th.  Minnesota  elected  Legi»- 
lature  and  Congressmen  November  Tth.  iit- 
sissippi  elected  Congressmen  only.  Minouri 
elected  minor  State  officers,  L^slatnre,  inJ 
Congressmen,  and  voted  upon  an  omendiutiit 
concerning  the  Stale  judiciary,  November  TiL 
Nebraska  elected  Stale  officers,  I.egiBlilmf, 
and  Congressmen,  and  Tot«d  upon  a  woniD') 
snffroge  amendment,  November  Tth,  Neiidi 
elected  Stat«  officers,  L^slatnre,  and  Congrta- 
man  November  Tth.  New  Humpshtre  elecwl 
Governor,  Railroad  Commissioners,  Legiali- 
ture,  and  Congresaraen  November  7lh.  Sew 
Jersey  elected  Legislature  and  Congresemeii  So- 
vember  7th.  New  York  elect^  Goverwr, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Ccurt 
of  Appeals,  Assembly,  and  Congreasmen,  uhI 
voted  upon  amendments  making  the  cuuii 
free,  and  providing  for  the  election  of  additioul 
Supreme  Justices,  November  Tth.  North  Ctio- 
lina  elected  Associate  Judge  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  sii  Superior  Court  Jndgea,  Lep* 
latare,  and  Congressmen  November  Tth.  Ohio 
elected  minor  State  officers  and  Congrersmu 
October  10th.  Oregon  elected  State  oSeen, 
Legislature,  and  Congressman  Jnne  6th.  Feon- 
Bjlvania  elected  State  officers,  Legislatan,  uhI 
Congreasmen  November  Ttii.  Rhode  Isluid 
elected  State  officers  and  Legislature  April  ith, 
and  Congressmen  November  Tth.  South  Ciro- 
lina  elected  State  officers,  Legislatnre,  and  Coe- 
gressmen  November  Tth.  Tennessee  rejedal 
a  proposition  to  hold  a  Consiitntional  ConvcD- 
ticn  August  Sd,  and  elected  Governor,  Leptb- 
ture,  and  Congressmen  November  7tb.  Ttiii 
•lected  State  officers,  Legislature,  and  CoDgT««- 
men  November  7tli ;  and  Vermont  the  sameoi 
September  5th,  Virginia  elected  CongrHWDN 
only,  November  Tth.  West  Virginia  eleflri 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeeli  to  £1 
a  vacancy,  Legislature,  and  Cnngressmea  Octo- 
ber 10th.  Wisconsin  elected  Legiblalan  tii 
Congressmen  November  Tth,  and  voted  upc" 
amendments  relating  to  readence  and  repiiir«- 
lion  of  voters  and  the  election  of  eonnlj  offi- 
cers, and  providing  that  general  elecliow  of 
State  and  county  officers,  except  judicial,  siuH 
be  held  biennially  in  the  even  yeara  alter  ISM, 
those  who  were  chosen  in  1861  to  hold  over 
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aatil  lS85if  the  amendmeat  was  adopted.  (For 
p&rticnlarH  of  the  State  canvBBses  and  the  re- 
Bolt  of  elections,  se«  t}ie  several  States.) 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  for  Con- 
gressmen was  to  give  the  Democrats  a  large 
majority  in  tlie  Hoase  of  ReprcBentatives  of 
the  Forty-eighth  Congress.  The  result  of  the 
aenatorial  eleotioos  of  the  winter  following  gave 
the  Republicans  just  one  half  ot  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  reckoning  tbe  Virginia  Reailjust- 
en  with  the  Opposition.  The  suhject  of  po- 
litical asssMinents  Sgured  smon^  the  influences 
which  affected  the  course  of  events.  (Bee  Po- 
UTIOAL  AssiMMBNTB.)  Among  other  incidents 
of  public  affairs  was  the  organization  of  the 
Utnb  Commission  and  the  trial  of  the  Star-Houte 
t«»e-    (See  Stab-Bootb  Thial.) 


<.«^2 


teas,  the  judges  who  listened  to  the  argoment 
in  that  case  have  come  to  the  oonclusion  that 
they  have  exhausted  their  powers  upon  it. 
They  have  heard  it  patiently,  fully,  and  fairly, 
and  re-argument  would  bring  tbem  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  which  they  have  already 
arrived  at ;  and  they  decline  to  reopen  the 
case  for  argument."  Application  was  subse- 
quently made  to  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  ot  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  a  writ 
of  habeOM  corpui.  This  was  denied  on  theI9th 
of  June.  The  counsel  for  tlie  doomed  man 
next  resorted  to  tbe  President,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  reprieve,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
lunacy  commission  to  determine  the  question 
of  the  prisoner's  insanity.  This  effort  was 
backed  by  a  number  of  philauthropists  and 
scientiSo  experts,  but  it  tailed.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Attorney -General,  who  ad- 
vised against  the  reprieve,  and  expressed  doubt 
of  the  President's  power  to  sppoint  snch  a 
commission  as  was  asked  for.  in  concluding 
his  opinion,  the  Attorney -General  said : 
At  tbe  Uat  hour,  you  are  ssked  to  reprieve  this  jnat- 
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Jndm  ArlToeue-Oenwil  ofttM  S1T7  Dfputmsnl,  Manli 
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bj  Fn^dcDl  ArUiar  u  ■  tnumtHr  dF  hU  CibliMt.  his  ap- 
piriiitQiBit  w»i  coaOniwd  bj  tba  fteiuu  April  IS,  IrfJ.J 

The  case  of  Guiteao,  the  assassin,  was  car- 
ried to  the  full  bench  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Culumhia  on  questions  raised 
by  the  defense.  The  decision  was  rendered  on 
the  22d  of  May.  Regarding  the  question  of 
jtirisdiction,  it  was  held  that  the  crime  con- 
sinted  in  the  blow  which  caused  death,  and 
where  that  blow  was  struck  the  crime  was 
committed.  On  that  gronnd  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  criminal  court  was  sustained.  The  other 
exceptions  were  overruled,  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  was  denied,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below  waa  confirmed.  Application  was 
made  for  a  re-argument  before  the  court,  on  the 

rood  that  there  were  new  considerations  to 
urged,  bot  to  this  application  the  Court  re- 
plied on  the  5tb  of  June :  "  In  the  case  of  Giii- 


dnnserous  tireoe dent.    It  wili  ebake  public  1 
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lent  of  the  law, 
1  few  who  Msert  he  w 
is  insaiia,  and  who  preei  tlieir  sppltcaliODa,  contrary 
to  the  prepondersEoa  of  mediool  talent  of  thin  counlr^, 
who  believe  the  other  way,  and  think  bim  sane,  as  ia 
admitted  by  one  of  the  moet  ooDitpicuoiui,  oameet,  and 
important  of  the  potitionen. 

Guiteau  was  executed  on  the  SDth  of  June  at 
the  jail  in  Washington.  An  autopsy  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  of  the 
Medical  Uuseum,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  physicians,  and  the  result  was  reported  in 
an  olGcial  manner.  Of  this  it  was  said  that 
some  deviations  were  shown  from  tbe  typical 
brain,  hut  "they  have  ahsolntely  no  signifi- 
cance from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  de- 
rangement." The  skeleton  was  added  to  the 
curiosities  of  the  Medical  Museum. 

Tbe  question  of  compensation  to  President 
Garfield's  medical  attendants  was  made  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy  in  Congress,  and  was  finally 
referred  to  a  Board  of  Audit  which  made  the 
following  allowances:  Dr.  Bliss  (I^.Sno,  Drs. 
Agnew  and  Hamilton  $5,000  each,  Rcyhurn 
and  Bovnton  $4,000  each,  and  Mrs.  Edson 
1-3,000.  'The  board  also  allowed  different  psr- 
ties  $5,93Q  for  services  and  supplies,  including 
the  receiver  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  $!,GO0 ;  C.  Jones,  Elheron,  $1,163. 
The  allowance  for  outside  claims  was  about 
$11,000  less  than  the  amount  available,  mak- 
ing the  total  balance  nearly  $19,000  out  of  the 
entire  appropriation  of  $57,000.  There  were 
allowances  amounting  to  $6,440  for  extra  ser- 
vices by  Government  employes,  the  highest  snm 
being  $300  to  William  Crump.  The  other  al- 
lowances vary  from  $15  to  $200.  The  allow- 
ances for  physicians  aggregated  $8,000  less 
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than  tlie  amoant  Hp««iall7  appropriated  for 
medical  attend  a  Dce. 

Captain  H.  W.  Ilowgate,  of  tlie  Signal-Service 
Bareaa  at  Washington,  was  arr^Bted,  near  the 
beftiDoing  of  the  jear,  on  a  charge  of  embez- 
zling funds  of  the  United  States  in  hia  keeping 
as  disbursing  officer  of  tbe  Bureaa.  After  be- 
ing in  jail  for  two  months  in  couaequence  of 
his  inability  to  proonre  bail,  ho  was  allowed  to 
visit  hie  faniilj  in  charge  of  a  b^liEf  by  special 
leave  of  Judge  W3'lle.  While  at  hia  house  he 
managed  to  elude  the  bailiff  and  made  his 
escape.  This  occurred  on  the  13th  of  April, 
and  all  effort  to  rearrest  the  accused  officer, 
or  to  discover  his  whereabout,  was  nnavailing 
during  the  year. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  have  been  entirely  nndia- 
turbed.    The  special  mission  of  ilr.  William 


Mr.  Frelinghnysen  instra«ted  Mr.  Treaeot  that 
the  United  States  would  assent  to  a  li)>enl  wu 
indemnity,  but  that  concent  was  not  to  be  girn 
to  tlie  cession  of  Tarapaci  without  first  coin- 
munioating  with  the  department ;  that  shoold 
Chili  persist  in  her  demand  for  such  ceuim, 
the  creditors  of  Peru  might  possibly  mitnujn 
that  the  revenue  of  Tarapaci  had  been  alresdj 
hypothecated,  and  that  the  President  denred 
to  urge  moderation  on  the  part  of  Chili. 

Under  date  of  February  24th  Mr.  Trescot  ml 
a  dispatch  in  which  he  said : 

Tdu  may  assure  the  President  that  I  have  uftd 
upon  Ilie  UoTemmeDt  ofChili  tbe  wiadoto  ol  nwden- 
tion  in  the  term>  whidi  it  demuidcd.  But  Chili  i) 
determined  lo  have  Arica  and  Tacnii,  >*  Kcll  u  Uii 
Iprrilory  south  of  t!ie  yuebradn  de  Cenmroaes  ITiii- 
pac4].  The  indemnity  of  twenty  millions,  vith  till 
region  or  oountrj  u  ft  pledge,  ■■•«  onlv  ma  indina 
mude  of  aecurini^  the  couctry  itaelf.  rem  hu  net, 
that  I  cm  ice,  any  capaoitj  of  reaisUnoe  in  henett, 
»nd  Chili  will  not  yield  to  any  merely  friendly  pumi- 
■;on.  The  nom  muni  cation  to  the  Govemmenl  uf  ChiB  ] 
.f  the  Government  of  the  Unilrf 
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H.  Tre>^ot  to  Pern,  mentioned  in  the  "  An- 
nual Cycloptedia"  for  1881  (see  Pebc,  Chili, 
AVD  THE  Unitbd  Statm  in  that  volume),  led 
to  no  practical  result.  Early  in  February  Mr, 
Trearot  was  inntrncted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  United  States  only  proposed  to 
(rive  counsel  and  aid  to  Chili  in  any  negotia- 
tions which  that  country  might  desire  to  make  ; 
that  Chili  mnst  herself  determine  whether  or 
not  she  would  accept  such  aid,  bat  that  in  no 
event  wonid  Ihe  United  States  take  part  in 
negotiations  bn-ied  upon  the  enrrender  of  Ta- 
rapac&  and  a  farther  indemnity  of  ^20,000,- 
WO,  sa  snch  a  demand  was  considered  eior- 
bilanL    Shortly  after,  on  tbe  22d  of  Febmory, 


iderationa  pinpoaed,  and  Qie  mJi 
.    .   .  _       ._  if  Chili,  that  It  i«  not  prepiiraliii 

modify  these  conditions,  prsvtically  close  the  miuicc. 
On  the  4tli  of  March  Mr.  Treaeot  telep^hol 
that  the  publication  of  his  instrnctiona  uid 
confidential  communicotions  had  rendered  a 
modification  of  the  terms  offered  by  Cbiii 
impossible,  and  be  thought  bis  presence  in 
Washington  with  information  would  be  nan 
nseful  than  remaining  at  Santiago,  where  bt 
then  was.  On  tlie  same  date  be  cammDoicsitd 
details  of  his  conferences  with  Balmiceda,  tlie 
Chilian  Minister  of  State,  and  the  protocd  U 
which  they  had  agreed  on  the  llthof  Febnurr. 
The  protocol  which  was  agreed  to  by  llMin. 
Trescot  and  Balmacedain  their  conferencH  ■> 
Santiago  contained  the  following : 

Chili  declares  that,  as  a  work  of  mutual  frifwliliip 
and  cooHdence,  ahe  nould  acwpt,  if  they  ihoulii  U 
oO^red,  the  good  offices  of  tbe  United  Btatot,  ii  Ih 
contcBt  with  Peru,  piovided  thai  the  I'nitfd  Sota, 
in  the  exerdH  ofit^  K*>ud  offices,  accepts  the  cdiditkfH 
of  peace  winch  Cbili  would  be  diapated  to  conndel' 
the  enemy,  and  with  the  undenlanding  thai,  ifilit 
United  States  should  not  obtain  the  consent  of  Peni 
to  tbe  conditions  of  peace,  which  serve  u  Ihe  bm  of 
its  good  ofllcCB,  in  that  case  the  action  of  the  loittd 
State*  between  the  belligenntB  should  lenninitt. 

The  terms  on  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
tocol, Chili  would  make  peace,  are  as  folio*: 

1.  Cession  M  Chili  of  all  the  territory  of  Pem  Blo- 
ated to  the  Koulh  of  the  Quebrada  de  Camanmet. 

2.  Occupation  of  the  region  of  Tsena  and  AriaA* 
ten  years,  Teru  beinu  obliired  to  ray  SO  000,000  pn" 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  If,  at  the  eipii(iii>o 
of  that  time,  Pcni  should  not  pay  to  Chili  tb*  *■,«■',- 
000  pCBos,  the  rejiion  of  Tacna  and  Arica  ehouM  n" 

lorieB  of  the  Republic  of  Chili.     If  Arica  ntaia  " 
the  power  of  Peru,  it  siiall  remain  forever  mifbitiifi 

3.  Chili  shall  act,-upy  the  Islanda  of  Lobo*  ukuif  ■■ 
there  ehall  be  piano  upon  them,  and  both  tbe  »'' 
product  of  the  ((unno  taken  from  tbeto  and  ibiSli^ 
the  mines  diaoovered  imd  being  worked  in  Tuir«'» 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  Chili  sod  the  m-tt- 
on  of  Peru. 

On  hia  return  to  Wasbington  Mr.  Trout* 
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aal  report  of  the  reanlt  of  his  mission, 
le  Gtli,  in  wbich  he  said : 


ooDetiCutioQal  poiren,  uid  would,  I  think,  beve  led 
lo  the  reoBwal  of  tho  dJJKcultiM  between  the  variou* 
nirties  in  I'em,  who,  ■ocoptini  Qeneral  Monlero  u 
lIieleKiUniUere)ireHentativeoftletiovenimeiit,  would 


.  for  peooo. 
"of  IhT''-' 


rSovok^  w™  b 
y  proposLtiona  tending  to  a 
be  wbole  subject  vaa  full  J 
laneral  Lf  nch,  the  military 
n  army  of  occupation,  and 
itions,  tojetlier  with  the  BubJlaoce  of  the 
,  were  lell'graplied  by  Sefior  Novoa  to  Ilia 
at.     I  do  not  rejiard  the  telegraphic  replj 

dii^potcb  hod  not  yet  ruached  the  Chilian 
It,  and  1  tLink  it  clear  tbat  tiie  bore  Blate- 
9  propositiom  hod  not  put  the  CliiliaD  GoV' 
I  full  poewwioD  of  tbe  oooeldentiaDB  which 
led  thiir  odopIioQ.  I  bav«  other  rcwona 
ig  tbat  tbe  question  Is  eUU  an  open  one. 

of  tbe  GaTemment  of  Chili  ae  oomniaai- 
lonor  Novoa  Intimated;  1.  That  us  do  ao- 
ry  operationa  were  being  conduclod  bj  tbe 
my,  there  waa  no  apparent  neceeaity  for  a 
,(  it  is  obvioui  Chat,  aa  Arequipa  w  open 
meat  to  occupation  by  tbe  Chilian  troopa 
endu,  the  Peruvian  Conjures*  would  nalu- 
properly  require  oome  guarantee  that  if 
4L)  should  be  free  and  uninterrupted.  A. 
□r  the  dlMolution  of  Con^^re^a  becauaa  ta 
ns  were  not  agreeable  to  tbe  Chiliao  Uov 
.  ■  oonlingency  which  the  Congress  in  view 
,  could  scarcely  diirejnrd,  and  whioh  would 
effort  at  oegotbtion  only  another  unfortn 
«.  Beaides  which,  if  tbere  ore  to  be  no 
itai7  operations,  tbere  can  be  no  pow  bio 
inconTeolence  to  Chili  in  giving  Bucnacon 
.hings  the  sanction  of  a  formal  agreement 

truce.  3.  While  the  Chilian  Qovomment 
uoe,  it  wan  unwilling  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
>ut  diatlDOt  agreement  in  advanoa  of  the 
icb  must  be  accepted.  It  was  dissatiatted 
iperienoe  of  its  former  attempts  at  no  lotio 

the  Calderon  Oovemment,  and  wa.i  nd  t 
«new  the  effort  without  the 


acquirod.    The  reto^fnition 

jcnerol  Uontoro's  Government  will  place  upon 
in  tbe  people  of  Peru  tlie  responsibility 
r  rqecting  peace,  while  th"    """'         ' 


Ji  Qonen 


IS  willln: 


Mon 


isfuotory  preliminariai,  would  reeoj-^ 
■B  of  the  Peruvian  Government  part 
Con- 


1  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  Bui 
:h  had  authorised  General  Monlen 
expreaslv  forbidden  any  cession  of 
IS  therctbre  simply  impoi 


oat-o- 

_  containing  such  proviaions. 
e  discussion  Sefinr  Novoe  expreflned  his  wlll- 
I  aocept  a  preliminary  agreement  by  wbich 
foDlero  would  bind  himself  (o  submit  for 
»  the  national  Congress  such  a  treaty  as  he 
■  Novoa  could  agree  upon,  and  to  recoaniie 
[ontem's  Oovflmmcnt  upon  the  execution  nf 
istrument.  This  would  have  afforded  an  op 

Ided  the   liinilation  (hat,  If  Congress  did 

ive  tbe  treaty  so  iiubmitled,  tho  recognition 

witbdrawn.    This  wai'  simply  on  imgossible 

The  recognition  of  tho  Mod 

Hi  could  still  pr 

elled  Ui  accept  ber  terms,  but  sucb  a  con- 
jcogDltion  wa.-'.  in  faeCj  only  the  old  pmpo- 
a  treaty  before  recognition  in  another  and 
re  illogical  and  embarrassing  shape.  SeAor 
■a  willing  to  odopt  anotlier  method.  He 
a  a  treaty  with  General  Montero,  to  bo  aub- 
id  approved  by  the  i 


Congress  will  afford  the  oppoTlunttT  to  those  who 
desire  peaoe  to  do  what  they  can  not  do  urder  present 
circumstancea — organiie  a  partv  which  can  exert  ila 
influence  directly,  effectually,  and  legitimately  in  the 
Congress  itself. ' 

But  I  can  not  with  justice  conclude  tbia  dispatch 
without  sai-ingthal  I  believe  the  reason  whieh  in- 
duces the  h'eeitation  of  Chili  is  that  she  believer  that, 
an  long  on  the  Peruvuins  are  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  finally  intervene,  they  never  will  nego- 
tiate in  eamcst  It  is  unque^tlonahlT  true  that  the 
Peruvian  Govommont  docs  believe  that  tlie  United 
States  will  intervene ;  at  any  rato,  it  oonsidcrs  that 
the  question  of  intervention— «»  one  of  iis  leading 
offlciabi  eipresned  it  to  me — was  still  a  pending  qnos- 
tinn.  It  is  obviouB  that  neither  Chili  nor  Peru  will 
approach  the  solution  of  their  difficulties  in  tho  proper 
spirit,  or  in  any  hope  of  a  result  sntisfaetnrv  to  both, 
as  long  as  this  impression  lasts.  If  the  United  SUCea 
intend  to  intervene  ofTortivcly  to  prevent  the  disin- 
t^^rratlon  of  Peru,  tbe  time  has  come  when  that  in- 
tention should  bo  avowed.  If  it  dne«  not,  still  mora 
urgent  is  the  necessity  that  Chill  and  Peru  should  un- 
j__._.j .__... __.i = f^^^    --        - 

'  either  linn  of 
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conduct,  but  1  trust  that  j-ou  will  not  deem  that  I  &m 
goiog  beyond  tlut  duty  in  impreuing  upon  tbe  Got- 
emmeDt  tbsttbe  present  po«itioti  al'IQO  Uniled  Stales 
U  an  cmbiUTiiaBinent  lo  all  belligereDla,  uid  that  it 
iliould  be  terminated  us  promptly  us  poiuible.  Thers 
is  anotber  conviction  wbich  it  la  clearly  my  duty  to 
eiprcM.  I  beliove  that,  whenever  Ibc  Cnited  Slat«i 
formally  withdraws  from  further  inI«rveatioo,  feru 
will  apply  to  the  EuropeaQ  powers,  and  thut  a  Joiut 
in.<._....„> f  t»..„.  ., — ,g  ij  probaole. 


utio 

□  of  hoMilities 

Teatiosue 

Pen 

fhnn 

utn.t~.otM 

bTi 

n  agreement  be 

t>seen  the 

Uov 

DloaddTH 

repi«senlatiOQs  to 

ho  Chilian 

Goi 

emme 

□t,  and  aw 

on  the  baaia  of  a  oeiuion  of  Tannaci,  rraerriu  lU 
further  conditions  for  further  negoOatioa.  The  Hiir 
i'^ters  nmher  declare  that  they  consider  iladntiio 
invite  their  respective  Government  to  a^rec  uiMf 
themselves  to  taJce  the  step  indicated  at  once  buqf- 
geiit  necesaity.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch  lb. 
Partridge  wa«  telegraphed  by  UieSecntarvof  StBtii 
Bubetance,  that  the  leave  of  abwnce  whict  hehulrt- 
queated  waa  eranled,  and  that  he  was  opecled  lo  w- 
tum  to  Che  United  Fuiea  by  tiie  Girt  steamer.  Hi 
waa  nirthcr  iolbrmed  that  the  action  set  lorth  in  bii 
diapatchj  having  been  taken  by  him  without  tDtboh- 
ty,  waa  disapproved,  and  he  was  dimrlcd  to  so  iDiLmi 
those  of  his  oolleagncs  who  had  acted  with  iiim.  i 
tel^ram  was  at  the  same  time  acnt  to  the  Uininen  ^ 
the  United  States  in  London  Paria,  and  Borw.iif 
lorming  them  that  Mr.  Partiidgc  had  joined  with  lii 
repre^entulives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  lolfiii 
in  a  recommendation  to  their  respective  Govenurott 
to  inUrvene  in  the  Cbili-Peru  dilEeultiea,  and  iit- 
ttmcUng  them  to  inform  the  Governments  to  vhiti 
tliey  are  respectively  accredited  that  this  attioo  in 
taken  by  Hr.  Partridae  without  authorily,  and  ka 
— .  I ipproved,     Mr.  Lowel!  has  answered  tir" 


has  been  c 


nplied  K 


SubseqaentI;  Mr,  Jaraea  R.  P&rtridge  waa 
sent  as  MiaJBter  to  Pero,  bat  apparently  nnder 
instructions  which  left  him  little  or  no  discre- 
tion for  dealiDfc  with  tbe  oompli  cat  ions  ezist- 
ing  between  that  country  and  its  conqueror. 
The  only  official  informatioD  made  public  on 
the  tinhject  is  contained  in  the  following  re- 
sponse of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  an  inquiry 
f^om  the  Senate; 

WisnlKOTOir,  /MruHfV  SI.  1S8S, 
The  Reoretsrv  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
following  resolution  of  the  Senato— 


power.  Id  the  settlement  of  a  porelj-  Amfrlcas  rqmIIdb- 
has  the  honor  to  report  that  he  received  a  dispatch 
iromMr.  Pnttridge,  who  stated  that,  for  rBaaons  there- 
in iriven.  tho  ronresonutives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  (be  United  Ptatca  (Gennanv  deelining  to 
take  any  parll  were  led  to  oonaider.  ij  an  informal 
m'^tiny  at  Mr.  Partridge's  bnune,  by  what  modo  a 
aniulion  of  tbs  osislinif  difBcultioi  mii-ht  ba  wachod. 
Mr.  Partridue  and  bis  oolloaguea  accordinclv  agreed 

tbe  MiniBtera  to  his  own  Government,  aa  settinir  forth 
their  views  and  hopes.  The  Miuistcrs  slate  in  sub- 
stance that  Iliiy  are  unnnimoiialv  of  tho  opinion  that 
each  should  .ieelam  to  bis  Government  thnt  they  be- 
licve  tho  only  possible  means  of  bringing  about  a  ces- 


Blatej  has  not  lieeii  instructed  ti 

mediation  of  European  powern  in  the  feltlemenl'of  lit 

difflculUee  there  existing,    BespectfuUc  BubminaL 

To  tbe  President. 

There  was  an  extended  investigatioD  dnrin: 
the  sammer,  made  by  order  of  the  Hodh  oI 
Bepresentativee,  and  condiict«d  b;  ite  Commit' 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  into  charges  that  liK 
negotiations  of  the  United  States  GoTennncni 
in  1881,  in  Pern,  had  been  made  sobserriat 
in  some  meaanre  to  tlie  interests  of  certiii 
clwma  upon  the  Peravian  Government,  arianf 
out  of  guano  discoveries,  Tbe  principt!  io- 
qniry  was,  "Whether  one  or  more  MinisW? 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Stales  were  pw- 
sonally  interested  in  or  improperly  connecltd 
with  the  business  transaotione  m  which  tbcin- 
terventioo  of  the  Government  was  reqattttd 
or  expected  in  the  affairs  of  Chili  and  Pen. 
The  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  iaqniiT 
was  divided  under  three  heads :  1.  The  ««• 
dition  of  affairs  in  Chili  and  Pern  which  pf 
rise  to  tiie  correspondence  and  business  trtn^- 
actions  referred  to  in  the  resolutions,  i.  Tb< 
history  and  claims  of  tbe  parties  wbo  ^^ 
quested  the  intervention  of  the  United  Stsit* 
in  the  affairs  of  Chili  and  Pern.  3.  Iniesti- 
cation  as  to  the  connection  between  MinisKT 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  and  Hat 
parties,  or  any  bneiness  tranaaction  in  whicb 
they  reqnested  or  expected  the  intervenlioB  d 
tho  United  States."  After  rehearsing  themw- 
dition  of  the  South  American  states  and  tlie 
differences  which  led  to  tbe  war  between  Cliili 
and  Peru,  the  report  continnes:  "Itisallepd 
that  from  the  besrfnning  Chili  was  lately  m- 
der  English  influence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  tl«rt 
can  be  litlle  doubt  that,  as  the  fortunes  of  »k 
Btendily  set  against  Pent,  her  peoplu  looked  le 
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the  United  States  for  sympathy,  if  not  actaal  eioiiR  and  eveir  ch&raoter,  under  possible  conditiona 

interference  in  her  behalf:  while  Chili,  with  herein  after  referred  to,  would  affect  this  republic  in 

her   uniform   success,  became  jealous  of  the  »J»  trade  and  commeree ;  would  expose  our^Veste^ 

*      T.  ^yr^^''^,  "Y^***  ^  jcaxvuo  V*    ixiw  ^j^j^^  ^  attack;  destroy  our  isolation;  obh^o  iis  to 

power  to  which  her  rival  looked  for  aid.     As  improve  our  defenses  and  to  increase  our  navy,  and 

the  war  progressed  adversely  to  Pera,  holders  possibly  compel  us,  contrary  to  our  traditions,  to  take 

of  her  bonds  and  other  creditors,  real  or  pre-  "*  active  interest  in  the  affain)  of  European  nations. 

tended,  and  speculators  seeking  to  take  advan-  T,*^f.  ^""^^^  States,  with  itslarge  and  mcreasing  iK>p- 

♦-«,»  ^f  u^m  ^c4^-^»«    «r^,.A  n«4>.;.«ii«.  :»4^»./v«4-»^  ulation  and  wealth,  can  not  be  uninterested  in  a  cnange 

tage  of  her  distress,  were  naturally  interested  i^  the  physical  conformation  of  this  hemisphere  whiSh 

m  her  anairs.     It  was  evident  that,  overborne  may  ii^juriously  affect  either  the  material  or  political 

by  Chili,  she  must  either  lose  her  autonomy,  interests  of  the  republic,  and  naturally  seek  uiat  the 

submit  to  a  cession  of  territory,  or  provide  for  wverwioe  of  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  continents 

thepaymentofaheavywarindemBity  Right-  *Twi  ^v^^e^tTwhraU^^'th'tThe^a^S; 
ly  or  wrongly,  it  was  believed  that  the  United  should  not  be  severed  so  as  to  do  unnecessaiy  iiyuiy 
States  would  have  more  influence'  than  any  of  to  the  United  States,  at  the  same  Umo  appreciates  the 
the  powers  in  deciding  which  of  these  results  desire  of  Great  Britain  that  she  should  be  able,  by  a 
should  prevail.  To  her,  therefore,  the  inter-  ^""^"^^  easy  niwsage  from  ocean  to  ocean,  to  rewsh 
^.^^A  ,vJl«^^-  *«-«^^  ♦u^il  «^*^«4.:^«  \^A  „^««i>*  "®r  -Eastern  and  American  possessions  on  the  Pacific, 
ested  parties  turned  their  attention,  and  sought  ^nd  that  other  nations  of  thr\vorld  have  a  similar  in^ 
by  various  methods  her  intervention  m  tneir  terest  in  such  a  passage.  There  is,  however,  no  neoes- 
behalf.  We  divide  these  into  three:  1.  The  sary  conflict  between  the  political  claims  of  the  United 
Oochet  claimants ;  2.  The  Landreau  claimants ;  S***®*  ^  *^  matter  and  the  material  interests  of 
8.  The  Credit  Industriel."  After  briefly  recit-  othernatioM.  A  canal  acn^  the  Isthmus  can  be 
^u  J  I.'  L  1*  i  ' ^^"^  created,  and,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  United 
mg  the  grounds  upon  which  each  of  these  states  and  the  republic  whose  territory  it  may  cross, 
claims  was  based,  the  report  says :  "  These  can  be  freelv  used  bj;  all  nations.  Thus,  in  some  de- 
three  interests,  the  Cochet  and  the  Landreau  ^ree,  would,  be  continued  to  the  United  States  the 
claimants  and  the  Cr6dit  Industriel,  represent-  ^'^f^'  <>^  J^*  conformation  of  the  earth  which  is  now 
ing  Peruvian  bondholders  were  exceedingly  ^t^pSLllSTSTreTore^^^^^^^ 
anxious  that  the  Unitea  States  should  inter-  and  unwise  through  an  invitation  to  the  nations  of 
fere  in  behalf  of  Peru,  in  order  to  preserve  the  earth  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  transit  of 
her  autonomy,  and  enable  her  to  discharge  her  ^ho  Isthmus,  to  give  their  navies  a  pretext  for  assem- 
pecuniary  obUgations.  Their  objects  related  Wing  in  waters  conti^nious  to  our  sEores,  and  to 
!lu  n  /  "'""ft""  «""•  *"^"  vi/jwvw,  1  oiouov*  gj^j  involve  this  republic  m  conflicts  from  which  its 
wholly  to  business  or  speculation.  Neither  natiinU  position  entitles  it  to  be  reUeved. 
patriotism  nor  international  policy  had  any-  It  will  doubtless  occur  to  Lord  Granville,  as  it  does' 
thing  to  do  with  them.  They  looked  upon  the  to  us,  that  international  agreements  of  this  kind  call- 
nitrate-beds  and  guano  deposits  of  Peru  as  the  i?« /or  interference  by  force,  and  conferring  joint 
place  whence  were  to  coL  fortunes  rivaliag  igf  toT^d '^2i^orr/tfoSSre!"ln"«m^i:'"of 
in  magnmcence  and  splendor  anything  Alad-  peace,  when  there  is  no  call  for  their  exercise,  they 
din  ever  ooigured,  and  the  intervention  by  the  are  harmless,  though  useless.  But,  when  wars  and 
United  States  was  the  magic  lamp  by  which  trouble  come,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  differ- 

theae  creations  were  to  be  evoked.'^  ®"^"  "^\*°ii*S!  '^™J®^.  moment,  when  the 

Tv^  •D^-.,^-,^  o —                     •     i«  agreement  should  be  enforced,  it  is  impossible  to  en- 

The  Peruvian  Company  was  an  organization  J&oe  it;  and  such  agreementi  would  fead  to  that  po- 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  Co-  litical  intervention  in  American  affairs  which  the  tra- 

ohet  claims  chiefly,  and  its  president,  Jacob  ditional  policy  of  the  United  States  makes  it  impossi- 

Shipherd,  had  attempted  to  secure  the  inter-  ble  that  ^e  I*resident  should  either  consent  to  or  look 

position  of  the  United  States  Government  in  ''^''  ^'^  mdifference. 

its  behalf.     Mr.   Shipherd  and  ex-Secretary  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  proceded  to  set  forth  the 

of   State    Blaine    were    among    the    leading  history  and  purpose  of  the  "Monroe  doctrine," 

witnesses  before  the  investigating  committee,  ^nd  said : 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee,  on  a  thor-  It  is  true  that  this  doctrine  refers  to  the  political 

ough  review  of  the  testimony  taken,  was  that  *°<I  ^*^t  to  the  material  interest  of  America ;  but  no 

the   United   States   Ministers   were   not   con-  one  can  deny  that  to  place  the  Isthmus  under  the  pi^ 

^^.».^  ;«  «««.  5«,r.*,^rv««  ♦•««-««f;^««       A  tection  and  guarantee  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  rather 

cerned  m  any  improper  transactions.     A  sepa-  than  under  the  protection  of  the  leading  pow  of  this 

rate  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Belmont,  of  New  hemisphere,  would  seriously  threaten  and  affect  the 

York,  who  severely  criticised  the  course  of  the  political  interest  of  that  power. 

State  Department,  in  embarrassing  the  position  ^*  '^  ^ot  to  be  anticipated  that  Great  Britain  will 

anA  inAiiAn/to  fxt  fK^  fir^xr^w^r^Tn^i-  K*r   ^^^T^^  coutTOvert  au  international  doctnne  which  she  sui?- 

and  influence  of  the  Government  by  giving  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  United  States,  when  looking  to  her  own 

countenance  to  the  demands  of  the  vanous  interest,  and  which,  when  adopted  by  this  republic, 

claimants.  she  highly  approved ;  and  it  is  but  frank  to  say  that 

The  onlv  other  important  subject  of  diplo-  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  as  unwilling  that 

matio  correspondence  was  the  Isthmus  Canal  *^  V^^^^^^Y  o^  commerce  between  the  Pacific  coast 

««^:««4.   ««^  *i. ^1  *:^«  *i.^-  i.^     «  *v,     /-»!  and  our  Eastern  market  should  be  under  the  dommion 

project,  and  the  relation  thereto  of  the  Clay-  of  the  allied  European  powers  as  would  be  the  people 

ton-Bulwer   treaty.     (See  "Annual  Cyclop89-  of  Great  Britein  that  the  transit  from  one  to  another, 

dia,"    188fl,   Panama   Canal.)     On   May   8th  part  of  her  possessions  should  be  under  such  control. 

Secretary  Frelinghuysen  addressed  to  Minis-  Hethenrecounted  the  history  of  the  Clayton- 

ter  Lowell  a  reply  to  Lord  Granville's  letter  Bulwer  Treaty,  and  the  changed  condition  of 

ol  January  7th.    In  this  he  said :  things  since  it  was  entered  into,  and  concluded 

A  canal  acrofls  the  isthmus  for  vessels  of  all  dimen-  as  follows : 


mrcd  States  mar  d]£«pp 

£.  It  oiiT  befc»«  the  subject 

!i  Tspnpraace.  her  Majestj^B  C 


'—»-  '^-'  -^■'■*-  ■"■">    "3tr    *    ?»Tr£2t  "D  tice  thaZ  the  interesl 

■2       ^?ri_*.  -"         --►        ^"-a     ' — ujx  iBo.    Z.K-  -  3ite<i  SiKBeB  in  this  ma 

jii — mx  jjK   ?iisaf  nmmoced  by  tlte  ptto 


_      ^      —  -g-         —       :i:u::^  _^  _it  aarsEU.  iot  &r  this  coontrf. 

=-     ~     -^        ~^  :ir-wf  *jrnie«ine  iix£>nDation  regard 
^^_  -."^   ,-       "     r^irrs-   t  ~n«r  -wrrrk  of  constrnctiog 

^i;      '  ^"^'   j;      T^m^  *  "D  be  found  in  a  report 

i  r  ,^    »i^c*-r      —  t^gme:  ^  •i:r?r5>  n  die  United  States  \a 

-  i    ^   rrtr    r  \iimirai  Cooper  passed  o' 
:z  :2e  "rear,  and  examined  1 


.  ^       ^  1*, ' 


-^"^  JBL    "WBttTiri*  if  die  work.     In  a  br 

— tinnrsaiua    c  :ne  prrTeress  made  he  sai 

.^   -■  mtff^  ati   idler  emploj^  of  t 

-nmtir^   x-M<e»i  :n  A?pmwall  at  the  begi 

■ns^  £    '^1^     T!ie  jne  of  the  canal  was  d 

r  -1  -3:2»^  iBT -»»  jiij  pert  of  it  cleared;  i 

_<  i3  :«L  TIT  hxi^  propertT  belonged  to  tl 

"iTL'-xnr  -«  ^ar   t  ▼»&  extremdr  difScalt 

rio'Tv-*  and  00  receiYe  the  materii 

^  ^wd  that  whaunres  hare  bei 

'^^  ,r^^«ad  pnrHiased  or  made,  lar 

ijijjjirz^^    t  lUKSHKij  received  and  put  u 


ij;  ~~-  -  ^-—-^     !!     --  .i.:-^  jBL  «»'«-ssQi'os  bidlt  along  the  lii 

~  ^'    *  "■  and  Aspinwa 


''I                                                                .      _   ~,         ~    ^    ^~tJ^  ~-    '-^^    ^  '^*='  ^amak  'lelinitelT  fixed  and  i 

''                                   /^  ^          ^  J     ._  _    ^      ^    — ^      I  .  ^  :r:?     :-r:irT^  ~©  a  wiixh  of  100  metres,  ai 

_.            -       ..->.„          -.       -^            -  ~r-ii   ~»r   ▼T-r^  .r  tscamion,  which  has  be 

*^\                                -^  -               ^    -^      ~                     -^^     -,^   "  ^*--A-^L   *«-  -r»r  -i'lw  aiiival  of  the  necessa 

^  ^  ..Zir  ^  i-  ^3t:_ui»rr^.  ^  ',  -mnn  a  month,  be  begoD 

^                                                      .                  --  oi^-       r^r-nr  W^  a  -^"^^^    ^  r:5y'     Ij^«itenant  Rodgers  foni 

tj                                    *^                      ^              -   ^-    ^-TTr   —'^^  1^' ir   .:••♦ -1?  :.-?»*  Tr^>rtaiien and  navvies ei 

tl                                 ^                         »   -      -   —    *^  -^~T-^^  -  ^s^i.  ^  Tr:«??s  T:ar7Trte  firom  $1.20  to  |2  p 

:  -r..    _  .       r  : -rr-^  ^-.^ -^  .IT-.  ^.™      Sr'Tefst  ^jflCTiccs  bad  been  made  fortl 

I-^^^.  -  ^^"-.j;"     ^LTc-t^-Tur  a  yt  7umt»i»  of  the  canal,  and  a  lar| 

m:  ^izrr  »f  ^nacoinenr,  iBchiding  heavy  8tea 
iT— ^.r— V  i:id  >«tt  procured  for  the  work  of  e; 
_  ~  "\,IT^~?  ^7-""^^^"°  inuer  s»  oompaBy's  own  direction 
.~;^1_^'T*_X  ■^'^•™  ••jn^^rsadoa  with  the  oflSoers  of  the  COB 
c .  :  T^TI^  ~r  ^:*^'''  J=?^  v^'I  J*  with  ochers  acquainted  with  a 
'^  a  - — e.  ino.    :air^  m  tiie  I^dunoa^  aad  from  personal  observ 
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ration  has  already  been  began  at  two 
m  the  line ;  that  the  increase  of  means 
sportation,  which  has  heretofore  been 
lent,  and  the  completion  of  machinery 
the  Isthmus  will  soon  enable  the  work 
noe  rapidly ;  that  there  can  no  longer 
>t  as  to  the  intention  of  the  company 
r  out  the  proposed  plan  of  this  canal, 
e  fixed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  for  its  comple- 
1888,  and  the  present  superior  agent, 
Richier,  is  sanguine  that  this  will  be 
lished.  He  also  believes  that  the  canal 
made  for  the  amount  estimated — 600,- 
francs.  But  I  infer  from  conversation 
lal  enginecTrs  and  with  others  well  versed 
"s  that  the  canal  will  not  be  finished  for 
^ars  later,  and  that  the  cost  will  largely 
the  estimate.  And  it  seems  probable 
s  will  undergo  the  experience  of  many 
:reat  projects— that  the  original  sub- 
must  again  subscribe  or  lose  their  ven- 
id  that  new  stockholders  will  be  the 
share  the  profits.  Up  to  the  present 
out  130,000,000  francs  have  been  ex- 
In  this  amount  the  cost  of  all  ma- 
,  ordered  or  received,  is  included,  as 
the  purchase  of  property.  The  cost  of 
Qama  Railway,  believed  to  be  about 
,000,  however,  is  not  included  in  this 
,  special  arrangements  having  been 
•r  its  purchase.  A  short  time  since  the 
;  New  York  engineer,  Mr.  Stevens,  was 
to  inspect  the  works  and  the  studies  for 
I  hear  he  suggested  that  two  or  three 
e  introduced  in  order  to  simplify  the 
ies  and  to  lessen  the  cost  of  construc- 
3ut  a  canal  d  niveau  has  been  deter- 
ipon,  and  is  to  be  built  if  the  money 
*aised,  and  the  climate  does  not  prove 
liy  to  the  laborers.  It  seems  probable 
th  the  work  well  begun  and  advanced, 
diflficulty  will  prove  insurmountable.^' 

L03<BIA  and  RODOBBS.) 
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**  Annual  Cyclopsedia"  for  1881  were  given 
the  most  important  returns  of  the  census  of 
1880  then  reported.  Additional  results  are 
given  in  the  following  pages,  and  statistics  re- 
lating to  special  topics  will  be  found  in  this 
volume  under  the  titles :  Cotton  Pboduct  and 
Manufactures  ;  Criminal  Jurisprudence  ; 
Eduoation  and  Illiteraot  ;  Farms  ;  Indebt- 
edness OF  THE  Union,  and  of  the  States, 
Cities,  Counties,  etc.  ;  Insurance  ;  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  ;  Railroads  ; 
and  Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 

Of  the  total  population  (50,166,788)  in  1880, 
25,518,820  were  male  and  24,686,963  female. 
The  number  of  males  eighteen  to  forty-four 
years  of  age,  both  inclusive,  was  10,231,289 ; 
the  number  of  males  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  over  was  12,880,349 ;  the  total  population 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  was  86,761,607. 
The  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
excluding  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  was  17'29.  The  number  of 
dwellings  in  the  United  States  was  8,955,812 ; 
persons  to  a  dwelling,  5*6 ;  number  of  families, 
9,945,916;  persons  to  a  family,  5*04.  The  ur- 
ban population  of  the  United  States,  from  1790 
to  1880,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


DATE. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1850. 
18«0. 
1870, 
18S0. 


8,929,214 

^808,4S8 

7,289,881 

9,638,822 

12,866,020 

17,069.458 

28,191,876 

81^448,821 

88,568,871 

50,155,788 


e 


6 

6 

11 

18 

26 

44 

85 

141 

226 

286 


F 


181,472 

210,878 

856,920 

475,185 

864.609 

l,4.^8994 

2,897,586 

6,072,256 

8,071,875 

11.818,547 


8-8 
8-9 


4 

4 

6 

8 
12 
161 
20-9 
22  6 


The  percentage  of  increase  of  population 
during  twenty  years  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  has  been  as  follows : 


TES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


states  and  TERRrrORIKS. 


MUsnuri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . .  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Orefi^n 

Pennsylvania 

i  Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utoh 

Vermont 

Virjfinla. 

Washington 

WestVlr»finia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1860 

to 
1M70. 


45-6 

*826"4 

619-6 

•2-8 

84-8 

♦1-7 

12-9 

7-9 

18-9 

78-8 

211 

24*4 

0-2 


18- 

85- 

116- 

4- 

t4-4 
106-6 

"86-9 


-4 

-4 

•4 

9 
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Occupations. — The  total  namber  of  persons  pursning  gainfal  vocatioDs  in  1880  wm  as 
follows : 


• 

I 

AOB  AVD  SKX. 

CLASSES. 

Allacw* 

Tatoflfkeea. 

BlxlMB  teflilT-niM. 

tiMtjmlwm. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

UTS 

Anlcaltnre 

7,670,498 

4,074,288 
l,bl0,256 

8,887,112 

7,075,988 

2,712,943 
l,760,b92 

8,205,124 

694,510  i 

1,861,295 
69,861  1 

681,988 

584,867  1  185.862 

5,688488 

2,446.962 
1,672,171 

2,978,845 

12,9S6,111 

485,920 

1,215.189 
54,849 

571,157 

602,968 

Professional     and     personal 
■errioes 

127,565 

26,078 

86,6n 

107,880 
2,547 

46,980 

183,4161  SS5I 

Trade  and  transportation .... 

Mana&ctaring,     mectianical, 

and  mining 

52,648 
189,609 

1^ 

All  oocnnatlons 

17,892,099 

14,744,942 

2,647,157 

825,187  !  298.160 

2,288,115 

983,6U 

TOASTS 

From  this  exhibit  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate nnmber  of  persons  returned  as  having 
gainful  Tocations  was  17,392,099,  being  34*68 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  1880,  and 
47*31  per  cent  of  the  population  ten  years  of 
age  and  upward.  In  1870  the  total  number  of 
persons  borne  on  the  lists  of  occupations  was 
12,506,923,  being  82*43  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  date  and  44*3  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation ten  years  of  age  and  upward.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  tables  of  occupation  in  1880 


embrace  a  larger  part  of  the  total  popoltdon 
than  those  for  1870.  The  nnmber  of  persons 
ten  years  of  age  and  upward  was  28,228,945 
in  1870,  and  86,761,607  in  1880,  an  increase 
of  80*23  per  cent.  Applying  this  ratio  of  in- 
crease to  the  reported  occupations  of  1870, 
and  by  turns  to  the  number  in  each  of  the 
four  great  classes,  the  results  as  compared 
with  the  actual  numbers  returned  in  1880 
show  an  excess  of  1,105,686,  and  are  m  fol- 
low: 


CLASSES. 


Agiicnltnre 

Professional  and  peraonaJ  aeryicea 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  indnatriea 

All  oceupations 


Oceapatteu, 
1870. 

Inwiwd  by 
torn  iMrewt. 

AetadMm- 

bcr  rcturawl 

Id  1880. 

6,022,4n 
2,634,798 
1,191,288 
2,707,421 

7,712,884 
8,496,406 
1,551,849 
8,52^874 

7,670,498 
4,074,.88 
1,810,256 
8,837,112 

12,505,928 

16,286,468 

17,892,099 

M7,S82 
253,907 
811,288 

1,105,686 


4SIMI 


This  comparison  of  the  number  of  occupa- 
tions returned  in  1870,  increased  by  the  rate 
of  increase  which  took  place  during  the  decade 
in  the  population  over  ten  years  of  age,  with 
the  number  of  occupations  actually  returned 
in  1880,  shows  a  deficiency  in  the  agricultural 
class  to  the  extent  of  42,841 ;  an  excess  of 
577,832  in  the  class  rendering  professional  and 
personal  services ;  258,907  in  that  engaged  in 
trade  and  transportation,  and  811,238  in  that 
engaged  in  manufactures  or  mechanical  and 
mining  industries— making  a  net  excess  of  1,- 
105,686  in  all  classes  of  occupations.  **  There 
is  reason  to  believe,"  says  the  census  report, 
*^  that  the  deficiency  in  the  agricultural  class 
and  the  marked  increase  in  the  class  rendering 
professional  and  personal  services  is  due,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  reporting  of  persons  as 
*  laborers'  simply  who  should  have  been  re- 
turned as  ^agricultural  laborers.'  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  where  agriculture  is  in  a 
liiKh  degree  predominant,  tliere  is  doubtless  a 
certain  tendency  to  drop  the  qualifying  adjec- 
tive and  speak  of  *  laborers'  simply.  Wher- 
ever it  has  been  within  the  power  of  the  Cen- 
sus-Office to  apply  a  correction  to  this  error  it 
has  been  done,  yet  there  probably  remains  a 
certain  amount  of  fallacious  classification  re- 


sulting from  the  failure  of  enomerators  dolj 
to  characterize  this  class  of  persons.  It  is  iko 
probable  that  the  class  of  *  laborers*  embrtotf 
considerable  numbers  of  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments with  sufficient  regularity  to  jn^ 
tify  their  inclusion  in  the  manufacturing  dtfS 
were  the  facts  known." 

Of  the  total  excess  (1,105,636)  of  occa]>i- 
tions  in  1880  over  1870,  nearly  one  quarter  is 
of  females,  the  number  of  feniales  reported  ai 

Eursuing  gainful  occupations  haying  increased 
etween  1870  and  1880  in  a  higher  ratio  tbin 
the  number  of  males.    Thus : 

Number  of  females  in  fnUnftal  occapattona  In  1870..  t^9i^ 
Increased  by  the  ratio  of  increase  In  the  female 

population  since  1 870,  viz.,  29*08  per  cent f,**^ 

Actual  namber  returned  In  1880 %Ulp* 

BelatlTe  excess W^ 

Of  this  excess  about  two  thirds  appears  in 
the  class  of  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and 
mining  industries,  showing  the  effect  upon  tbe 
employment  of  women  by  the  extension  of  the 
factory  system.  In  examining  how  the  anw 
excess  is  distributed  according  to  a^e,  it  i^ 
found  that  a  disproportionate  share  falls  in  tbe 
class  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age» 
showing  a  further  effect  of  the  extennon  of  tiie 
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f  system  in  the  increased  employment  of 
cbildren.     Thos : 

of  persons  of  both  sexes  between  ten  and 
years  of  sg«  reported  in  1810  as  In  gainful 

itions..   789,184 

d  by  IS'65  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  Increase  in 

puiation  of  this  a^  from  ltt7U  to  loSO 877,018 

lamber  reported 1,1 18,856 

itlve  excess 241,838 


The  following  is  a  comparison  between  the 
nnmber  of  persons  reported  as  pursuing  gain- 
ful occnpatiuns  in  1880  with  those  who  were 
not  so  reported.  That  is,  of  the  86,761,607 
persons  ten  years  of  age  and  upward,  the 
number  not  reported  as  pursuing  gainful  oc- 
cupations is  19,369,608.  Of  this  number,  15,- 
378,470  are  females. 


on  (ten  years  of  age 

;>vrard) 

on  occapation  ta- 


Afgrtjitfc 

Total  ton  jmtn  and  ap- 
ward. 

Malo. 

FemaU. 

86,761,607 
17,899,099 
19,869,508 

16,785,980 
14,744,942 

18,0^627 
2,647,167 

8,991,083 

15,878,470 

Tea  toflftoan. 


Mal«.     I   F«na]«. 


8,876,114  8,278,869 

I 
825,1871    298,169 


2,550,927  2,980,200 


Stxtoon  to  flflynlii«. 


MaU. 


13,907,444 
12.956,111 


921,888 


FcmaU     i 


18,877,002 

2,288,115 

ll,Wd,SS7 


Sixty  and  over. 


MaU. 


1,452,422 
938,r44 


618,778 


Fmnala. 


!,87^250 
70,873 


1,804,888 


following  table  shows  the  comparative 
}3  in  occupations  and  in  population  by 
and  Territories,  from  1870  to  1880: 


s  A^^>  TEiiRi- 

TORIES. 


ALL  oocupAnoim. 


18S0. 


s  . 

a. 


» 


icat. 


>f  Columbia . 


a., 


1 , 

iisetts.. 

1 

U 

►P< 


tnp^hird. 

»ey 

xico 

rk 

arolina  . 


k'anu . . 
sland.. 
irolina 
t*e 


rton. . . 
i^inia. 
In  ... . 

ig.   ... 


Namb«r. 
492,790 

22,271 
260.692 
876,605 
101,261 
21L888 

67,844 

54.&80 

66.624 

91.6H6 
597,862 

15.57S 
999.783 
685.0  SO 
62S,802 
322,2S5 
519,^(54 
868,228 
281,998 
824,483 
720.774 
569,204 
255,125 
41.V506 
61)2,959 

22.255 
152,614 

82,283 
142,4'iS 
3i)6,S79 

40,S22 

1,S8  4,645 

4SO,lS7 

994.475 

67.H48 
1,466,067 
116.979 
892,102 
447,970 
622,138 

40,055 
11  «,.•»♦ 
494.240 

80,122 

176,199 

417.455 

8.884 
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Nnmber. 

865,25S 

6,0-iO 

18.\949 

2:^8,643 

17,588 

193,421 

5,8S7 

40,813 

49,041 

6l),708 

444,678 

10,879 

742,015 

459.369 

844,276 

128,8.V3 

414.593 

256,452 

803.226 

258,543 

679.844 

404,164 

132,657 

318.S50 

605,.'V56 

14,043 

48,337 

26,911 

120,168 

296.036 

2i,.S61 

1,49 1. OH 

851,2I>9 

840,8M) 

80.651 

1,020.544 

8S574 

2fi8,801 

867.997 

237,126 

21,517 

108.763 

412,665 

9,7  6n 

115,229 

292,803 

6,645 


In- 


United  States . .    17,892,099  12,505,9'23 


P«ct. 

85 

269 
92 
68 

476 
26 

853 
85 
86 
51 
84 
43 
85 
88 
63 

16) 
25 
42 
11 
26 
21 
41 
92 
80 
87 
58 

248 
20 
19 
84 
89 
26 
87 
18 

120 
43 
82 
49 
22 

120 

86 

9 

2» 

209 
63 
4) 
84 


89 


j| 


PtorcC 
27 

819 
66 
54 

887 
16 

853 
17 
85 
44 
80 

117 
21 
18 
86 

173 
25 
29 
4 
20 
22 
83 

.73 
87 
26 
90 

263 

47 

9 

25 
83 
16 
81 
20 
92 
22 
27 
41 
23 
94 
66 
1 
28 

214 
40 
25 

128 

30 


noteworthy  results  shown  by  the  fore- 
table  are  thus  pointed  out  and  explained 
census  report : 

lat  in  certain  States  and  Territories  the  ratio  of 
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iDcreaao  in  populntion  is  ^ater,  in  some  oases  much 
greater,  than  tne  ratio  of  increase  in  j?ainful  occupa« 
tioDs  reported.  This  is  due  to  the  tact  that  these  com- 
muuities  are  losing  something  of  the  frontier  character 
and  taking  on  more  of^  the  social  and  domestic  char- 
acter of  older  communities.  Thus  we  have  Arizona 
gaining  819  per  cent  in  population  and  only  269  per 
cent  in  reported  occupations;  Idaho,  117  against  48; 
Kansas.  173  against  160;  Montana,  90  against  68; 
Nebraska,  268  against  243;  Nevada,  47  ajifain.st  20; 
Washington,  214  against  209 ;  Wyominjf,  128  against 
84.  In  a  word,  these  figures  indicate  the  growth  of 
homes  with  women  and  children,  in  the  place  of  the 
lumbering-carap  or  the  ranch,  occupied  by  men  only, 
all  of  whom  were  workers. 

2.  In  another  group  of  States  and  Territories,  where 
we  must  suppose  that  the  same  force  which  has  pro- 
duced the  aoove-noted  effects  is  in  operation,  the 
rapid  incoming  of  immijorrants  during  the  decade,  pre- 
dominately males  of  aault  years,  has  overpowered 
this  force  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
bread-winners  greater  than  the  increase  m  population. 
Such  are  Arkan^a.^,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, New  Mejcico,  Oregon,  TexaH,  and  Utah. 

8.  Throughout  the  country  generally  we  have  an 
increase  of  occupations  reported  greater  than  the  in- 
crease of  population.  In  part  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  closer  enumeration  conducted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  March  8, 1879,  which,  by  makinsr  the 
districts  smaller,  secured  in  a  mucn  nigher  degree 
than  had  previously  been  attained  that  hous«e-to-house 
canvass  which  is  essential  to  a  correct  census,  espe- 
dally  as  regards  the  details  of  enumeration. 

In  a  still  higher  degree  probably  the  increase  of  re- 
ported occupations  is  due  to  the  crrowth  of  the  factory 
system,  to  tne  minuter  or^nization  of  indui^try.  and 
to  the  resultiiur  differentiation  of  occupations,  allow- 
ing women  and  children  to  find  places  where  they 
can  be  useful  and  earn  a  livelihood,  both  in  trade  and 
in  manufactures,  more  readily  than  was  the  case  ten 
years  ago. 

We  group  as  follows  the  States  and  Territories  in 
their  inverse  rank,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
total  population  found  in  gainful  occupations : 

PcTomtaKS  of  oocupMiiOiii 
to  total  popalatioii. 

Fteh,We8t  Virginia 28 

Tennessee 29 

Ohio 81 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri. Wisconsin 82 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Texus,  Virginia 88 

Florida,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,   North   Carolina, 

Penn?«ylvania P4 

Maryland.  Michlt^n,  New  Jersey 85 

Maine,  Vermont 86 

Delaware.  Mississippi,  New  York 87 

District  of  rolambia 88 

Alabama,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Oregon, 

South  Carolina... 89 
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to  total 

MusaehuMtU,  Waahlngton  Territory ...~  40 

New  Hunpshlre 41 

Khode  Island 48 

DakoU,  Wyoming 43 

California 44 

Idaho 4S 

Colorado,  Nevida W 

Arizona 65 

Montana 67 

We  note  here,  first,  that  in  the  great  prosperous 
f^n-raisizijg^  States  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  down 
the  proportion  of  bread-winners  (see  Uie  States  naving 
less  than  88  ^r  cent) ;  second,  tliat  the  tendency  in 
the  cotton-raising  States  is  to  a  higher  percentage  of 
bread-winners,  women  and  children  going  more  large- 
ly into  the  fields :  third,  that  the  manufacturing  States 
have  also  a  hign  percentage,  owing  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  classes  in  snops  and  fiictories;  and, 
fourth,  that  the  bread-winners  reach  their  largest 
proportion  in  the  mining  and  grazing  States  and  Terri- 
tories, owing  both  to  the  chiuacter  of  the  industries 
there  punued  and  also  to  the  small  number,  relatively, 
of  women  and  children  in  those  regions. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  nnin- 
ber  of  occapations  reported  in  each  of  the 
principal  fifty  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  proportion  existing  between  that  nomber 
and  the  total  nomber  of  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages : 


CITT. 


Albany,  N.  T 

AUefirbeny,  Pa.... 

Atlanta,  Oa 

BaltlmonL  Md 

Boston,  Mast 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

C«mhrid|^,  Mass . 

Camden.  N.  J 

< Charleston,  8.0... 

Chicaj^,  in 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Colnmbus,  O 

Dayton,  O.. 

Dftiiver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

FaU  River,  Mass.. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. . , 
Lawrence,  Mass... 

LouUvUle,  Ky 

Lowell.  Mass , 

Lynn,  Mass , 

Mllwaokee,  Wis  . . . 
Minneapolis,  Minn . 
KHshviue,  Tenn... 

Newark,  N.J  

New  Haren,  Conn . 
New  Orleans,  La  . . 
New  York,  N.  Y  . . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Proridence,  E. I... 

Beadinir.  Pa 

Richmond,  Ya 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

8cranton,  Pa 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Toledo,  O.  

Troy.  N,  Y 

Washinfrton,  D.  C. 
Wilmini^n.  Del. . . 
Worcester,  Mans. . , 


•••••• 


Nnbtr. 
90,758 
78.682 
87,4(W 
882,818 
862,(^ 
565.688 
155.184 
52,669 
41,659 
494)S4 
608.185 
Sri5,189 
1IH).146 
51.647 
88,673 
85,629 
11M40 
48,961 
42.015 
7\056 
120,729 
55.7*5 
89.151 
128,7^8 
59,475 
8S,274 
115,597 
46,887 
48,850 
I8O/1O8 
62,882 
216,090 
1,206,229 
51,081 
847,170 
156,889 
104,857 
48,278 
63,600 
69,866 
850,518 
41,478 
283,959 
4"».850 
M,7f>3 
50,1S7 
56,747 
147.298 
42,473 
58,291 


Msmbtr. 

82,158 

86 

25,958 

88 

17,078 

46 

180,864 

83 

149.194 

41 

209,065 

87 

64,647 

85 

20,021 

8S 

15,085 

86 

20,826 

41 

191,760 

88 

100,464 

89 

66,919 

88 

18,787 

86 

14.184 

87 

15,787 

41 

89,245 

84 

22.685 

46 

17.212 

41 

27,966 

87 

42,856 

85 

25.081 

45 

19,158 

49 

45,244 

87 

29,781 

50 

16,728 

44 

40,900 

85 

21,8'J2 

45 

16,788 

r9 

49,066 

86 

24,155 

f8 

78,n86 

86 

518,877 

48 

22,570 

44 

848,900 

41 

62,178 

83 

48,673 

42 

1^628 

86 

24.550 

89 

84,276 

88 

139,985 

40 

17,809 

48 

104,650 

45 

16.529 

87 

20,409 

89 

17,691 

86 

28,745 

42 

57.262 

89 

19.281 

45 

22,586 

89 

The  above  shows  that  the  proportion  betwMD 
the  nnmber  of  persons  pnrsning  gainfnl  ooco- 
pations  and  the  total  population  enomented 
varies  in  the  several  cities  in  the  foregoiDg  list 
from  83  per  cent  as  a  minimnm  to  50  per  cent 
as  a  maximnnif  i.  e.,  from  one  third  to  one  half 
— a  much  narrower  range  than  we  noUd  in 
the  case  of  the  States.  The  rank  of  these  cities 
in  this  respect  is  as  foUows : 

Allegheny,  Pittsburg U 

Detroit M 

Albany,  Builklo.  Jersey  atv,  Milwaukee.  Toledo 6 

Camden,  ClsTelaod,  Columbua,  Newark,  New  OrloaBt 

Reading U 

Brooklyn,  Dayton,  IndianapoHa,  LouisylHe.  Scraatoo..  IT 

Cambridge.  Cliicago,  New  Hsyen,  Rochester tt 

Baltimore.  Cincinnati,  NashyiUe,  Richmond,  Syraeuae, 

Wsshington,  Worcester. t$ 

8t  Louis 4* 

Boston,  Chsrieston,  Hartford,  Philadelphia. 41 

Proyldence,  Tn^ 41 

New  York,  St  Paul 4S 

Denyer,  Lynn,  Patersiin M 

Kansss  Ctty.  Minneapolia,  Baa  I^audseo,  Witaniagtoa.  4S 

Atlanta,  Fall  Biycr 41 

Lawrence 41 

Lowefl M 

These  results  are  thus  explained  in  the  cen- 
sus report : 

The  Acts  which  explain  these  wide  rariatiooi  in 
the  proportions  between  the  number  of  persons  pv 
suing  gunful  occupations  and  the  total  poouladoQ  of 
a  city  are  many.  The  most  important  may  oe  groopcd 
under  three  neads :  First,  the  deviations  of  the  re* 
spective  populations  of  these  cities  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other  from  the  typo  of  a  normal  popnlatioD,  eoe- 
sidered  as  to  ago  and  sex ;  secondly,  the  ohsncler  of 
the  prevaUing  occui>ations  of  the  seversl  citie«.0  de- 
termining the  auestion  whether  women  and  cbildreo 
shall  be  lai^iy  employed  or  not;  thirdly,  iodftl 
causes,  affectmi^  the  employment  of  women  in  ayoe- 
tions  of  a  certam  class,  or  affecting  the  empiopuaA 
of  children  under  a  certain  age. 

The  yariation  of  the  population  of  a  dty  either  vi? 
iVom  the  type  may  affect  the  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants who  shall  be  employed  in  gainful  oceupatiaitf, 
either  to  diminish  or  to  increase  it^ooordin^  to  cir- 
cumstances.   Thus,  going  to  a  for  Western  a^  lik* 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  or  Denyer,  we  shall  find 
the  population  composed  more  largely  of  males  thsD 
of  retnalcs,  and  coutainiitt  a  larcer  proportioo  ol 
adults  of  the  working  oge  than  is  round  in  a  norasl 
populatioi).   This  is  duo  to  the  fad  that  great  nnm- 
Dcrs  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  these  citiM  hsre 
recently  gone  thither  to  seeit  their  fortunes,  lesyisf 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  aged  behind  in  the 
older  communities  from  which  they  came.    Hen  1 
high  percentage  of  actual  bread-winners  is  natanllj 
expected.    On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  Lowell,  Lav* 
rence,  and  Fall  Riyer,  where  females  and  childienais 
largely  in  excess,  we  find  on  eycn  higher  perccntif^ 
of  Dread- winners.    This  soems  like  a  oontradicdoa. 
The  explanation  is  foimd  in  the  fiictory  induj^tjifli  of 
these  cities,  which  proyide  employment  for  enonnoai 
numbers  or  women,  who  in  a  Western  city  would  Is 
living  at  home  keeping  the  liousc,  and  of  childrca 
who,  under  the  same  conditions,  would  be  attcsdiiif 
school  or  living  at  homo  without  gunfVil  occupatioo. 
The  influence  of  tlie  prevailing  industries  of  a  citr 
upon  the  proportion  of  oread- winners  is  too  fsmil'-tf 
to  require  to  oe  illustrated.     The  two  great  iroiHnck- 
ing  cities  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsbuiv  keep  only  1 
bare  third  of  their  population  at  work,  bccsose  tbi 
labor  of  women  ana  children  would  be  of  little  tt- 
count.    Cleyeland,  another  great  iron-makinf  eitt, 
has  but  36  per  cent  of  its  population  engaged  in  pin- 
ful  occupations ;  but  a  great  center  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries, like  Paterson,  Fall    Siver,  Lawrence,  or 
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keeps  nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  its  men, 
and  children  at  work.  Philadelphia,  which 
a  great  weaving  city  and  a  center  or  heavy 
itures,  especially  of  iron,  stands  in  a  mean  be- 
lie two,  having  42  per  cent  of  its  population 
i  in  gainful  occupations. 
ig  the  social  causes  adverted  to  as  affecting  the 
on  of  bread-winners  ma.y  be  mentioned  the 
ystcm.  In  some  cities  the  public  schools  are 
ore  highly  organized,  more  attractive,  and  are 
3d  by  a  stronger  public  sentiment  than  in 
In  the  former  class  of  cases  we  should  look 
le  influence  of  the  schools  acting  in  diminu- 
the  number  of  young  persons  of  either  sex 
,  in  gainful  occupations. 

EioN-BORy  Population. — ^The  total  num- 
foreign-born  persons  in  the  United  States 
I  was  6,679,943 ;  in  1870  the  namber  was 
29.  The  following  shows  the  nativity 
foreign-bom  population  of  1880 : 

>t  specified 2»2()4 

spocifidd 1,054 

isknds 7,612 

^ 4,906 

;>ropcr 88,688 

15,585 

85,861 

jnenca,  total 717,157 

» 610,090 

•ranswick 41,788 

ondkDd 4,769 

Jcotla 51,180 

Kdward  Island 7,58T 

I  Ameries,  not  specified 1,798 

America 707 

104^468 

6,917 

t 64,196 

not  specified 8,81 4 

106,971 

Empire,  total 1,966,743 

127.885 

* 171,609 

irick 4,624 

irg a,854 

er 102.694 

1 72.490 

c 264 

mhurg 4^9&0 

1 6,258 

mrg 9,924 

ft,  not  specified 684,8b0 

r 48,709 

ur 6S5 

mbenr  108,223 

Jiy,  not  specified 624,200 

• 167 

■ttaln,  total 2,772,169 

id 662,676 

1 1,8J4,571 

Id 170,186 

88,809 

Britain,  notspeciflod 1,484 

776 

d 129 

, 68.090 

11,526 

1,707 

44,280 

401 

irg 12,886 

805 

68,899 

181,729 

elands 806 

48,557 

8,188 

85,722 

I  Islands 1,147 

nerica 4,566 

5.121 

194,887 

nd 8S.621 

1.205 

Ilea. 9.484 

4,068 

1 6,679^ 


FoBEioN  PABE2ITAGS. — In  1870  the  namber 
of  persons,  whether  themselves  bom  abroad 
or  in  the  United  States,  one  or  both  of  whose 
parents  were  foreigners,  was  ascertained  and 
reported  by  the  oensus  for  the  first  time.  The 
statistics  of  foreign  parentage  for  1870,  how- 
ever, gave  no  clew  to  the  contribution  made 
to  this  total  by  the  several  foreign  countries 
appearing  in  the  tables  of  foreign  birth  ;  i.  e., 
there  was  nothing  to  show  how  many  persons 
had  German  fathers  or  Grerman  mothers,  how 
many  Irish  fathers  or  Irish  mothers,  etc.  In 
compiling  the  census  of  1880  a  very  elaborate 
tabulation  was  undertaken,  in  order  to  secure 
the  ratios  of  contribution  to  the  population 
foreign  in  the  second  degree  made  by  each 
principal  foreign  country.  For  this  purpose 
the  populations  of  28  States,  7  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  tallied  accord- 
ing to  a  highly  complicated  form  in  order  to 
secure  the  ratios  desired.  The  application  of 
these  ratios  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
residing  within  the  United  States  who  were 
bom  in  each  of  the  specified  foreign  coantries, 
according  to  the  table  of  nativity,  would  in- 
dicate that  throughout  the  United  ^ates  there 
were,  at  the  date  of  the  oensus  of  1880,  per- 
sons having  one  or  both  parents  foreign  bora, 
or  foreign-born  persons  naving  parents  both 
native  bom,  as  follow : 

Namber  harlng  Iriih  Ikthers. 4,529,628 

Namber  liaving  Oerman  fkthers 4,888,842 

Namber  harhig  British  fothers 2,089,609 

Namber  liaving  Scandinavian  fathers 685,405 

Namber  having  British-American  fathers 989,247 

Namber  having  Ihthen  bom  in  coantries  other  than 

those  specified 1,821,465 

Namber  having:  native  fkthers  and  foreign  mothers.  578,484 
Namber  of  loreign  persons  having  both  parents 

native 83,262 

Total 14,955,996 


Namber  of  persons  having  Irish  mothers 4,448,421 

Namber  having  Gterman  mothers 4,557,029 

Namber  having  BriUsh  mothers 1,790,200 

Namber  having  Scandinavian  mothers 031,>^ 

Namber  having  British-American  mothers. 981,<(03 

Namber  having  mothers  bom  in  coantries  other 

than  those  spedfied 1,226,118 

Namber  having  native  mothers  and  foreign  fathers.  1^7,604 
Number  of  foreign  persons  having  both  parents 

native 88,252 


Total 14,955,996 

Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent 
Glasses.  —The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  insane,  idiotic,  blind,  and  deaf-mutes  in 
the  United  States,  as  returned  by  the  last  four 
censuses : 


CLASS. 


Insane  

Idiots 

Blind  

Deaf-mates. 


Total. 


1880. 

1870. 

1800. 

91.997 
76,895 
48,923 
88,879 

87,482 
24.527 
20.820 
16,205 

24,042 
18,980 
12,658 
12,821 

251,698 

98,484 

68,451 

18fr0. 

15,610 

15,787 

9,794 

9,808 

50,9C4 


The  total  population  for  each  of  the  years 
named  was  as  foUows:  In  1850  it  was  23,191,- 
876 ;  in  1860,  81,448,821 ;  in  1870,  88,658,871 ; 
and  in  1880,  50,155,783.  In  other  words,  al- 
though the  population  has  a  little  more  than 
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doubled  in  thirtj  years,  the  Dumber  of  defect- 
ire  period  retomed  is  nearij  fire  times  as 
great  as  it  was  tbirtj  years  ago.  Doring  the 
|>a5t  decjide  (or  since  1870)  the  increase  in 
popolation  has  been  30  per  cent ;  bnt  tbe  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  defectire  classes  has 
been  a  little  more  than  155  per  cent.  ^  It  is 
not  possible/^  sajs  Special  Agent  Frederick  H. 
Wines,  *'  to  believe  that  there  has,  in  fact,  been 
an  J  sach  increase  of  tbe  defective  classes  as  ia 
indicated  bj  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
above.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  either 
tbe  enumeration  in  1880  is  excessive,  or  else 
it  was  incomplete  in  1870  and  in  the  jears 
previoDs.*'  After  pointing  out  the  dlfficultj 
of  getting  accurate  statii^cs  on  these  subjects, 
Mr.  Wines  expresses  the  belief  that,  in  the 
census  of  1880,  ''*■  a  much  more  perfect  enumer- 
ation of  the  defective  classes,  especiallj  of  the 
insane  and  idiotic,  has  been  secured  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  thb  or,  perha|^  of 
any  other  nation.*^  Admitting  that  ^  it  would 
be  claiming  too  much  to  assert  that  the  census 
lists  are,  even  after  all  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them,  absolntely  accurate,*'  he  believes 


that  Uie  figures  are  ^^  as  nearly  correct  afl  it  is 
poadble  to  make  them  at  the  present  time  with 
our  present  facilities  for  procuring  tbem.^* 

Of  91,997  insane  in  the  United  States  in 
1880,  there  were  in  hospitals  and  asjlamsfor 
tbe  insane  (not  including  those  in  almshouses) 
40,942,  or  over  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  Dam- 
ber;  of  76,895  idiots,  there  were  in  training- 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded  2,429,  or  a  little 
over  3  per  cent ;  of  48,928  blind,  there  were 
in  schools  and  industrial  homes  for  tbe  blind 
2,158,  or  less  than  4}  per  cent :  and  of  83,- 
878  mates,  there  were  in  schools  for  the  desf 
(not  counting  those  under  instruction  in  dij- 
schools,  and  so  not  enumerated)  5,267,  or 
nearly  16  per  cent.  "This  statement, ^^  sajs 
Mr.  Win^  "may  serve  to  give  a  summary 
notion  of  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  in- 
stitotions  of  the  several  descriptions  named, 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  individuals  in  each  of  the  fonr  great 
defective  classes.*' 

The  following  exhibit  shows  tbe  nimaber  in 
1880  in  each  of  the  four  classes  by  sex,  natiritj, 
and  race: 


C«to<i 
tlSi 
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CLA3S. 


Insane 

Hlois 

BHud 

Deaf-mutes. 


Total 


T«taL 

Ifafe. 

FcMife. 

Natir*. 

FonigB. 

91.997 
76,895 

8a,*7d 

44.43S 
4A,309 
2S749 

47,599 
8I.5S6 
2i,lS0 
15^11 

€5,651 

72,SSS 
4IK699 
80,507 

WM6 

4,0(»7 
8.?29 
8,871 

42,(158 

251,S9$ 

ll»,<tt9 

116i,6M 

209,645 

Wbltab 

65.640 
67.816 
41.278 
80,6<il 


225,095    !    2«L(« 


The  nambor  of  persons  in  every  100,000  in  each  of  the  classes  named,  who  are  male  or 
female,  native  or  foreign,  white  or  colored,  is  as  follows : 


CLASS. 


Insane 

Idiots 

Blind 

IXeaf-mates. 


Total. 


Total. 

Mik^ 

F«a«fe. 

Katiw. 

Fotdpi. 

WUte. 

100.000 
100,000 
100,000 
10(»,000 

48,271 

58i928 
54,ti6S 
64,505 

68,648 

61,729 
41,«;7 
4^832 
4^1S6 

71,869 
94.;S9 
82.977 
90,050 

2S.688 
6.211 

17,028 
9,950 

98.807 
87,548 
$4.8€5 
90,504 

100,000 

46,858 

68.292 

16,706 

83,481 

Criini. 
15.65 


"From  this  table,"  says  Mr.  Wines,  "it  ap- 
pears that  insanity  attacks  women  more  often 
than  it  does  men,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  are  more  liable  to  the  other  three  forms 
of  misfortune  than  are  women.  The  negro 
population  is  much  more  liable  to  idiocy  than 
to  insanity.  Both  the  negro  and  the  foreign 
population  are  singularly  more  liable  to  blind- 
ness than  to  deafness.  The  tendency  to  in- 
sanity among  the  foreign  population  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  attention,  it  may  be  accounted 
for  in  many  wa.vs :  for  instance,  by  the  change 
of  climate  and  of  habits  of  life,  by  the  increased 
anxiety  and  effort  to  advance  in  the  scale  of 
social  respaetability,  by  homesicknes.s,  and  in 
general  by  the  removal  of  the  props  which 
8u.stain  and  steady  a  man  who  does  not  emi- 
grate, but  remains  in  the  vicinity  where  he 
was  born.  The  same  increased  tendency  to  in- 
sanity may  be  discovered  (but  in  a  less  marked 
degree)  in  Americans  who  remove  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another,  especially 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast" 


The  total  number  of  paupers  enumerated  in 
almshouses  is  67,067,  as  follows :  Male,  35,952; 
female,  81,115;  native,  44,106;  foreign,  22,- 
961;  white,  61,810;  colored,  5,757,  including 
18  Chinese  and  88  Indians.  The  special  agent 
remarks  that  "  to  these  may  be  added,  it'  anj 
one  is  so  disposed,  21,508  out-door  paupers  re> 
ported  to  the  Census-OflBce,  but  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  upon  this  figure.  It 
is  very  far  below  the  actual  number,  as  will 
be  apparent  when  it  is  stated,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, that  only  thirteen  out-door  poor  are  re- 
turned from  the  city  of  Boston." 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  in 
the  United  States,  June  1,  1880,  was  59,255. 
This  total  does  not  include  11,340  inmates  of 
juvenile  reformatories.  Of  the  59,255,  54,1  WJ 
were  males  and  5.069  females,  46,388  natire 
and  12,917  foreigii,  42,294  white  and  16,961 

^  IncIadiDg  106  Chinese,  58  Indianft,  1  Japaneee,  and  2  £■■< 
IndUna. 
i  Indading  5  Chfneite  and  84  Icdians. 
1  Incladinir  22  (^hlneae  and  244  Indiana 
S  Including  8  Chineno  and  87  Indiana. 
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Among  the  colored  are  incladed  531  of  deaths  of  fema1ef>  under  one  year  of  age  to 

one  Japanese,  and  161  Indians.  those  of  all  ages  recorded  was  215*38  per  thou- 

LiTT  Statistics. — The  total  number  sand;  of  those  under  five  years  of  age,  881*85 

recorded  and  tabulated,  as  occurring  per  thousand.     The  proportion  to  all  deaths 

lited  States  during  the  census  year  of  of  which  the  ages  are  recorded  of  deaths  of 

)6,893,  being  a  death-rate  of  15*1  to  persons  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  was 

.    This  death-rate  is  decidedly  higher  87*57  per  thousand ;  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years 

given  in  the  census  of  18G0,  namely  of  age,  299*66  per  thousand;  and  over  sixty  years 

of  1870,  namely  12*8  per  thousand,  of  age,  17240  per  thousand. 
s,"  says  Surgeon  John  S.  Billings,  of        Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  the  causes  of 

dd  States  Army,  under  whose  direo-  death  were  either  not  reported  at  all,  or  were 

census  mortality  statistics  of  1880  so  reported  as   to   be  necessarily  classed  as 

ipiled,  *^does  not  indicate  any  actual  unknown  in  23,053  cases,  leaving  a  total  of 

n  the  number  of  deaths  as  compared  733,840  cases  of  death  in  which  the  causes 

living  population.     Ic  shows,  rather,  are  distinguished.   It  is  believed  that  the  causes 

efforts  made  in  the  census  of  1880  to  of  death  have  been  obtained  much  more  ac- 

ore  complete  returns  of  deaths  than  curately  than  in  any  preceding  census,  owing 

collected  in  previous  enumerations  to  the  very  general  aid  and  co-operation  of  the 

]  to  some  extent  successful."  physicians  of  the  country  in  revising  and  cor- 

idding  to  the  number  of  deaths  re-  recting  the  enumerators*  returns  with  refer- 

»y  the    census    enumerators   61,020  ence  to  this  point.    The  number  of  cases  of 

iported  by  pliysicians  throughout  the  deaths  reported  as  due  to  dipththeria  is :  Males, 

and  making  a  computation  showing  18,849;  females,  19,549;  total,  38,898;  giving 

e  mortality  for  the  United  States  of  a  proportion  of  52*32  per  thousand  of  all  deaths 

thousand  of  living  population  per  an-  in  which  the  causes  are  reported.    The  total 

Billings  says :  number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  under  one 

lal  mortality  for  the  whole  country  during  year  of  age  was  2,896 ;  under  five  years  of  age, 

year  was  not  less  than  17  nor  ^^reater  than  20,035 ;  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 

aand.    This  rate  compares  favorably  with  16,162.      The  total   number  of  deaths  from 

other  civilized  oouatnes.    The d^ath-rate  enteric  (typhoid)  fever  reported   is:    Males, 

'oTuLtXle  inttaS?t;Sf  l?5S  11.853;  fem'ales.  11  058;  total    22,905;  being 

id.   For  the  whole  of  Enifland,  for  the  same  ^n  the  proportion  of  31*21  per  thousand  of  all 

1 20*5  per  thousand.  For  Scotland,  in  1878.  deaths  having  reported  causes.   The  total  num- 

3  per  thousand ;  in  the  mainlaad  rural  ber  of  deaths  from  this  disease  under  one  year 

wtland  tor  the  same  period  it  was  17*3  ^f  ««e  ^^a  A54.  nnder  five  vears  2  707-  from 

id.    The  low  death-rate  in  this  country  w  2  ^f    if*        '  unaernve  years,  ^,  i^j  ,  irom 

to  be  duo  to  tiie  comparative  absence  of  n^®  ^o  fifteen  years,   8,9o2;   from  fifteen   to 

ng,  and  to  the  more  general  and  equable  sixty  years,  13,945 ;   over  sixty  years  of  age, 

I  ot'  the  moans  of  supportins;  life,  includ'mg  2,248.     Neither  diphtheria  nor  enteric  fever 

he  abundant  food-supply  of  good  quality  are  especially  diseases  of  the  large  cities.   They 

«9  o  pcop  0.  appear  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  small  towns 

tpulatlon  of  43,402,970  whites,  there  and  rural  districts  which  have  no  general  water- 

ded  640,191  deaths,  giving  a  death-  supply  or  systems  of  sewerage,  but  obtain  their 

t*74  per  thousand.    In  a  population  water  from  springs  and  wells  and  observe  the 

113  colored,  there  are  recorded  116,-  usual  custom  of  storing  excreta  in  cesspools  or 

s,  showing  a  death-rate  of  17*28  per  vaults. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  re-        The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  as  due 

91,960  were  of  males  and  864,983  to  malarial  fevers  is:  Males,  10,276;  females, 

females,  the  total  living  population  9,985 ;  total,  20,261 ;  giving  a  proportion  of 

518,820  males  and  24,636,963  females.  27*61  per  thousand  of  all  deaths  from  reported 

f  tliousand  deaths  of  females  there  causes.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  these 

r4  of  males.     These  figures  give  a  fevers  under  one  year  of  age  was  2,002 ;  under 

^h-rate  of  15*35  per  thousand  and  a  five  years,  6,182;  from  five  to  fifteen  years, 

)ath-rate  of  14*81  per  thousand.    It  3,482 ;  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years,  7,909 ;  sixty 

>  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  years  and  over,  2,628. 

n  of  female  to  male  deaths  is  some-        Consumption  is  the  cause  of  death  to  which 

iter  than  these  figures  would  indicate,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  are  referred  in 

390,644  deaths  of  males  in  which  the  the  records,  there  being  reported  40,619  males 

recorded,  96,894  occurred  under  one  and  50,932  females  as  dying  of  this  disease, 

ge  and  163,880  under  five  years  of  giving  a  proportion  of  124*75  per  thousand  of 

he  863,874  deaths  of  females  of  which  all  deaths  having  reported  causes,  or  a  little 

ire  recorded,  78,872  were  under  one  over  12  per  cent. 

ge  and  188,926  under  five  years  of       In  the  north  Atlantic  and  lake  regions  the 

)  proportion  of  deaths  of  males  under  mortality  from  consumption  is  highest  in  the 

of  age  to  all  deaths  recorded  was  small  towns  and  rural  districts,  while  on  the 

r  thousand ;  of  those  nnder  five  years  Gulf  coast  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  the  city 

9*51  per  thousand.    The  proportion  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  it  is  higher  than  in 
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the  Northern  cities.  This  is  probably  dae  to  the  applied  by  the  State  Conyentioiis,  and  $9M 
fact  that  New  Orleans  is  not  sewered  or  drained    were  included  in  the  receipts  retarned  bj  the 

as  are  the  Northern  cities^  and  has  the  soil-water  trustees.    The  annnal  contributions  aiiioonted 

yerj  near  the  sorf ace.  to  $3,424.  The  Marra j  centenary  fnnd  amoont- 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  as  due    ed  to  $124,018.     The  scholarship  fand  bad 

to  accidents  and  injuries  is  35,932,  divided  as  increased  from  $10,840  to  $15,101,  the  iocre- 

follows:  Burns  and  scalds,  4,786;  drowned,  ment  having  arisen  chiefly  from  the  repayment 

4,820 ;   exposure  and  neglect,  1,299 ;  gunshot-  of  loans.     A  committee  of  nine  persons,  ap- 

wounds,  2,289;  homicide,  1,336;  infanticide,  pointed  by  the  previous  General  ConventioD  to 

40 ;  injuries  by  machinery,  120;  railroad  acci-  consider  whether  any  change  ought  to  be  made 

donts,  2,349;    suffocation,  2,839;    suicide  by  in  the  Winchester  profession  of  faith,  reported 

shooting,  472 ;  suicide  by  drowning,  155 ;  sui-  that  it  had  decided,  at  a  meeting  held  in  New 

cide  by  poison,  340;    other  suicides,  1,550;  York  in  February,  that  it  was  expedient  to 

sunstroke,  557 ;  other  accidents  and  injuries,  make  some  change  in  the  second  article  of  that 

13,980.  document,  and  each  member  of  the  committee 

The  act  of  Congress  of  August  7,  1882,  an-  was  requested  to  make  a  draft  of  the  profession 

thorizes  the  publication  of  additional  copies  as  he  would  like  it  to  be.    At  a  second  meet- 

of  the  reports  of  the  tenth  census  as  follows:  ing,  held  in  Philadelphia,  it  appeared  that  four 

Complete  set,  10,000;   report  on  population,  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee  were  in 

20,000 ;  agricultural,  20,000 ;  manufactures  and  substantifd  agreement  on  the  subject ;  bat,  as 

mechanics,  10,000;  compendium,  100,000.  Pro-  the  committee  had  not  had  time  to  give  u 
vision  is  made  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary  close  a  scrutiny  to  the  matter  as  it  required,  it 
of  the  Interior  to  libraries,  public  institutions,     was  decided  to  ask  the  convention  for  more 

and  persons  named  by  Senators  and  Represent-  time  to  complete  the  work.  The  committee  was 
atives  in  Congress.    The  same  act  orders  the    continued  for  another  year.     On  the  sabiect  of 

publication  of  6,000  copies  of  the  report  on  the  missions  the  Board  of  Trustees  reported,  sng- 
history  of  the  national  loan  for  the  use  of  the  gesting  that  if  the  means  at  its  disposal  were 
Treasury  Department,  and  1,500  copies  of  the  to  be  increased,  one  or  mure  financial  agents 
report  on  fish  and  fisheries,  for  the  use  of  the    should  be  appointed.     If  it  had  $80,000  a  jetr, 

Fish  Commission.  The  entire  returns  of  the  it  could  make  a.  beginning.  The  gifts  of  the 
census  are  estimated  to  make  about  20,000  last  year  for  missionary  work,  including  aH 
quarto  pages.    It  is  expected  that  about  fifteen    that  had  been  raised  for  church  purposes  out- 

volumes,   containing   an   aggregate   of  about  side  of  the  parishes,  and  excluding  the  iocc4De 

15,000  pages,  will  be  published.    The  compen-  '  of  the  funas  and  $100,000  raised  for  parish 

dium,  containing  1,800  octavo  pages,  was  is-  debts  and  $100,000  for  schools  and  colleges, 

sued  early  in  1883.  were  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  $45,000; 

UNI  V£RSALISTS.    The  statistics  reported  but  more  than  $18,000  of  this  had  been  raised 

by  the  several  State  Conventions  to  the  Gen-  for  the  church  in  Washington.  The  time  bad 
eral  Convention  in  October,  1882,  show  that    come,  the  report  continued,  for  the  Church  to 

the  Universalist  churches  in  the  United  States  look  toward  the  establishment  of  missions  in 

and  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  represented  heathen  lands.    Its  present  means,  of  course, 

by  a  total  of  778  parishes  and  33,828  families.  would  not  permit  such  an  enterprise,  but  some 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  met  in  of  its  people  were  already  desirous  of  making 
Phiiadelphiii,  Pa.,  in  October.  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  contributions  toward  that  end ;  and  such  con- 
Joy,  of  Massachusetts,  presided.  The  trustees  tributions,  it  was  believed,  judging  from  the 
of  the  convention  reported  that  the  receipts  history  of  other  churches,  would  promote  and 
daring  the  year  firom  all  sources  amounted  to  stimulate  the  home  work.  Much  benefit  had 
$15,810.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  missionary  already  been  received  from  the  encouragement 
boxes  had  been  $1,888,  of  which  $908  had  been  of  State  missionary  work. 

V 

VENEZUELA.   (See  "Annnal  Cyclopsedia"  lock  G.  Veazey,  Russell  8.  Taft,  and  John  W. 

for  1881.)  Rowell.    Changes  during  the  year  are  noticed 

VERMONT.    State  GovERNBncNT.— The  below. 
State  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were        Legislature. — The  Legislature  met  in  bioi- 

as    follows :    Governor,    Roswell    Farnhara ;  nial  session  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  ad- 

Lieutenant-Governor,  John  L.  Barstow;  Sec-  joumed  on  the  28th  of  November.    On  the  6th 

retary  of  State,  George  Nichols;   Treasurer,  of  October  the  inauguration  took  place,  and  the 

John   A.  Page;   Auditor,  E.  Henry  Powell;  messages  of  the  outgoing  and  incomin^f  Got- 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Justus  Dartt;  ernors  were  received.    On  the  7th  of  Novem- 

Railroad   Commissioner,  Wayne  Bailey.    Ju-  her,  in  joint  session,  the  following  officers  were 

diciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief -Judge,  Homer  re-elected:  George  Nichols,  Secretary  of  State; 

E.  Royce;  Assistant-Judges,  Timothy  P.  Red-  E.  Henry  Powell,  Auditor  of  Accounts;  Justus 

field,  Jonathan  Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  Whee-  Dartt,  Superintendent  of  Education.    On  the 
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Bomer  E.  Rojce  was  re-eleoted  Chief-  pablio  baildingg,  are  liable  ander  No.  55  to  a 

I  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  and  the  following  line  of  not  more  than  fi tbr  dollars,  or  three 

re-electdd  Assistant-Judges:  T.  P.  Red-  months*  imprisonment.    No.  70  provides  for 

Jonathan  Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  HVhee-  suits  by  and  against  associations  and  joint-stock 

0.  Veazy,  Rumell  8.  Tait,  and  John  W.  companies,  and  obliges  such  organizations  doing 
)ll.  On  the  28th,  Wayne  Bailey  was  re-  business  in  the  8tate  to  designate  some  person 
d  Railroad  Commissioner.  One  hundred  in  every  county  in  which  they  are  doing  busi- 
ourteen  acts  of  a  public  character  were  ness,  upon  whom  legal  process  may  be  served. 

1.  If  such  designation  is  not  made,  legal  process 
»  Hooker  revenue  bill  is  No.  1,  followed  may  be  served  upon  any  '*  conductor,"  '*  mes- 
Q  act  revising,  consolidating,  and  amend-  senger,"  *^  express  agent,"  **  operator,"  ^^man- 
le  laws  relating  to  the  grand  list.    Act  ager,"  or  any  person  or  employ^  of  a  company 

reduces  to  $1,500  the  aggregate  amount  holding  a  position  corresponding  to  the  above, 

ings-bank  deposits  which  any  resident  of  No.  79  imposes  wise  restrictions  against  the 

tate  may  have  free  from  taxation  on  the  overcrowding  of  public  halls  and   theatres, 

list.      The  act  provides   forfeits  and  All  passage-ways  must  be  kept  clear  of  chairs, 

ties  for  evasions  or  attempts  to  evade  the  No.  81  is  aimed  at  **  dead-beats  "  who  try  to  de- 

lions  of  this  act     By  No.  4  owners  of  fraud  hotel-keepers  of  food  and  lodgings.    No. 

to  the  value  of  more  than  twenty  dollars  82  dooms  the  murderous  toy-pistul.    No.  83 

ibject  to  taxation  on  the  excess.     No.  6  makes  an  attempt  to  poison  food,  drink,  medi- 

des  for  the  taxation  of  the  Vermont  Cen-  cine,  or  springs  punishable  with  not  more  than 

tail  way  when  any  person  or  corporation  twenty  years  in  the  State-PHson.    The  twen- 

than  the  original  company,  in  any  char-  ty-two   constitutional    amendments  proposed 

or  right,  is  operating  that  road.    No.  12  by  the  8enate  to  the  House  two  years  before, 

ishes  the  outer  bound  of  puppy  hood  at  and  by  that  body  reduced  to  six,  were  by  their 

weeks,  and  fixes  the  license-fee  for  every  Legislature  cut  down  to  two :  the  first  provid- 

dog  at  one  dollar  and  for  every  female  ing  for  an  additional  oath  which  will,  if  finally 

ir  dollars.    No.  13  contains  the  amend-  adopted  by  the  people,  keep  postmasters  and 

I  to  the  Judevine  highway  law — ^amend-  other  United  States  ofiicers  out  of  the  Legisla- 

i  which  practically  destroy  the  one  fea-  ture ;  the  second  making  the  officers  of  Auditor 

of  that  measure  which  made  it  possible  and  Secretary  of  State  elective  by  the  people, 

to  become  a  law  two  years  before.     The  The  vote  of  the  people  on  these  amendments 

ersome  and  practically  prohibitory  ma-  is  to  be  taken  on  the  6th  of  March,  1888. 

ry  of  the  law  relating  to  complaints  for  Act  No.  1  contains  the  following  important 

Iciencies   is   retained;    but    the  section  provisions: 
I  limited  the  liability  of  towns  to  dam- 
•eceived  on 
s  amended 

luice-ways.  No.  18  gives  tax-payers  who  once,  guarantee,  express,  tclefn^ph,  telephone,' steam- 
out  their  taxes  fifteen  cents  an  hour  for  bo«it,   car,  and   tranaiwrtation  oompanics,  Bavinga- 

labor.    No.  19  makes  the  text-books  of  ^!±?Jf>l'^>5'"^i^^^^^ 

1                       ^ii.Ai.Axui  providea  in  this  act,  and  Bnall  be  payable  m  money 

Is  recommended  by  the  text-book  com-  {o  the  Stote  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

a  of  1879  the  authorized  books  till  No-  Seo.  2.  The  Governor,  in  the  year  1882  and  bienni- 

er    1,   1889,  and  the   use   of  any  other  ally  thereafter,  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and 

\  except  for  reference  is  unlawful.     No.  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  State  Taxes. 

ows  teachers  while  their  schools  are  in  '%t:'lr^To^Z^llil^:^^^^ 

n  to  attend  teachers'  institutes  or  educa-  in^  or  operating  a  nulroad  in  this  State— whether  as 

meetings  held  pursuant  to  law,  for  a  owner,  lessee,  receiver,  trustee,  or  otherwise — shall 

i  not  exceeding  three  days  witliout  losinsr  P*y  a  tax  to  the  State  on  the  entire  gross  earnings  of 

time.     No.  35  has  reference  to  the  or-  Jjjch  railroad,  ifsuchrailrowl  is  situated  who^^^^ 

.«.<          .r  i.1.     TT            i.  n     i.    1   r>  M  the  State.    If  such  railroad  is  situated  partly  withm 

ation  of  the   Vermont  Central  Railway  ^^d  partly  without  the  State,  the  tax  shall  be  upon 

>any,  and  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  same,  such  proportion  of  the  entire  ^ross  earnings  of  such 

36   to  40  relate  to  railwav  matters  of  railroad  as  the  mileage  of  trains  run  in  this  State 

nl  interest :  41  to  46,  to  the  liquor-traffic ;  ^.^^^  ^9  t}!©  mijeoge  of  all  tJie  trains  run  on  the  en- 

7  to  49,  to  the  care  and  costody  of  the  ''ir\l' The'tlJ^'uIS^.uch  eim^lng.  d»n  be  «ted 

9.     Owners  or  keepers  of  public  billiard  according  to  the  eamin!;rs  per  mile  of  road  in  this 

»ol  tables  or  bowling-alleys  will  need  to  State,  and  is  hereby  assessed  at  the  rate  of  two  per 

and  heed  No.  53.     The  penalty  for  allow-  cent  on  the  first  two  tliousand  dollars  a  mile,  or  total 

ay  minor  to  play  these  games,  in  opposi-  eamin;,r8  if  less  than  that  sum;  at  the  rate  of  three 

•'.I          '.i.     *^    "^       1.    ^            i.           A*  per  cent  on  the  first  thousand  or  part  thereof  above 

o  the  written  request  of  parent,  guardian,  J^^  thousand  dollars  a  mile ;  at  the  rate  of  four  per 

lool  pnncipal,  is  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  cent  on  the  first  thousand  or  part  thereof  above  three 

54  forbids  posting  bills  or  painting  pla-  thousand  dollars  a  mile;  ana  when  the  earnings  ex- 

or  notices  on  bridges,  trees,  etc.,  without  ceed  four  thousand  dollars  a  mUe,  at  the  rate  of  five 

,nsent  in  writiugof  the  selectmen  of  the  nrirwhra'-Sil'.^'i.'^'^'rlJSd  la  this  State 

Individuals  who  mdulge  m  smashing  by  a  corporation,  person,  or  pcrnons,  by  virtue  of  a 

rlamps,   or  lamps  in  the  grounds  about  lease  or  other  contract,  the  aforesaid  tax  shall  be  paid 


\ 
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by  the  lessee  of  such  nulroad,  or  holder  of  such  con- 
tract, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  said  tax  shall  bo 
charged  against  and  deducted  from  any  payments  due 
or  to  become  due  the  lessor  of  such  railroad,  or  per- 
son, persons,  or  corporation  granting  such  contract, 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  account  of  such  lease  or  con- 
tract, unless  in  the  provisions  of  such  lease  or  contract 
it  is  stipulated  otherwise. 

Sec.  15.  Every  home  or  foreign  insurance  company, 
or  association  doin«^  insurance  business  in  this  iState, 
or  ffuarantec  company  doing  business  in  this  State, 
shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  State,  which  is  hereby  assessed, 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  on  the  gross 
amount  of  premiums  and  asse8:>ments  collected  in 
their  business  in  this  State. 

Sec.  IC.  Every  liJc-insurance  company  incorporated 
by  this  State  shall,  in  addition  to  the  tax  assessed  b^ 
the  preceding  section,  pay  a  tax  to  the  State,  which  is 
liereoy  assessed,  at  the  rate  of  one  half  of  one  percent 
annually,  on  all  surplus  over  and  above  the  necessary 
reserN-e,  computed  at  four  per  cent  on  all  existinj^  poli- 
oies.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  such  in- 
surance companies  shall  be  deducted  from  the  sur- 
plus. 

Sec.  17.  In  determining  the  amount  of  tax  to  bo 
assessed  under  the  provisions  of  section  15,  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  full  amount  of  premiums  and 
assessments,  unused  balances  on  notes  taken  for  pre- 
miums on  open  policies,  all  sums  paid  for  return  pre- 
miums on  canceled  policies,  dividends  to  policy-hold- 
ers, and  sums  actually  iiaid  to  other  insurance  com- 
panies incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to 
the  agents  within  this  State  of  foreign  compamcs  for 
reinsurance  on  risks,  for  which  a  tAX  on  the  premium 
would  be  due  had  no  re-insurance  been  effected :  iW- 
tided.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  allow  oividends  in  scrip,  or  otherwise  in 
stock,  mutual  or  mixed  companies,  to  be  considered 
return  premimns. 

Sec  18.  Every  savings-bank  and  savinflrs  institution 
incorporated  by  thia  State,  and  doing  business  herein, 
shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  State,  which  is  hereby  assessed, 
at  the  rate  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  annually,  upon 
the  average  amount  of  its  deposits  and  accumulations, 
deducting  therefrom  the  average  amount  of  its  assets 
invested  m  real  estate  owned  bv  such  corporation,  and 
also  the  amount,  if  anv,  of  individual  deposits  in  ex- 
cess of  fifteen  hundred,  dollars  each,  listed  to  depo>it- 
ors  in  towns  in  thia  State  where  such  depositors  re- 
side. 

Sec.  19.  Every  trust  company  and  **  savings-bank 
and  trust  company  "  incorpt>rated  by  this  State,  and 
doing  business  herein,  shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  State, 
which  is  hereby  assessed,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent 
annually  upon  tJie  average  amount  of  its  deposits,  in- 
cluding money  or  securities  received  as  trustee  under 
order  of  court  or  otherwise,  deducting  therefrom  such 
percentage  as  such  institution  pays  to  the  United 
States  Government  so  long  as  such  tax  is  paid,  and 
also  the  average  amount  of  its  assets  invested  in  real 
estate  owned  bv  such  corporation,  and  also  amount,  if 
any,  of  individual  deposits  in  excess  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  listed  to  depositors  in  towns  in  thia 
State  where  such  depositors  reside. 

Sec.  20.  No  other  tax  shall  bo  assessed  on  such  de- 
posits or  accumulations  in  case  of  savinga-banks,  or 
on  such  deposits  in  case  of  trust  companies  and  *^  sav- 
ings-banks and  trust  companies,"  or  against  the  de- 
positors on  account  thereof,  except  individual  deposits 
exeeedinff  in  the  aggregate  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  21.  Every  corporation,  joint-stock  company, 

person  or  persons  doing  express  business  in  thia  State 

Ishall  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  which  is  hereby  assessed  at 

the  rate  of  tliree  per  cent  annually  on  tbe  gross  receipts 

of  their  business  transacted  in  tfiis  State. 

Sec  22.  Every  corporation,  joint-stock  company, 

gerson  or  persons  doing  tele^'raph  business  in  th'is 
tate  shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  which  is  hereby  as- 
sessed at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  annually  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  their  business  transacted  in  tliis  State. 


Sec  23.  Eveiy  corporation,  joint-stock  compmy, 
person  or  persons  doing  telephone  business  in  thB 
State,  shall  pay  a  tax  to  tlie  State  which  is  faerebj 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  annually  on  tk 
gross  receipts  of  all  their  business  in  this  ^tote,  in- 
cluding sums  received  for  rental  of  instruments.  Bat 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  such  gross  receipts  the 
amount  paid  by  such  corporation^  company,  or  per- 
sons to  any  telegraph  company  with  wnom  they  ire 
connected. 

Sec  25.  Every  steamboat,  car,  or  transporta^ 
company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  tnis  State 
shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  State,  which  is  hereby  a^sfesseU, 
at  the  nite  of  two  per  cent  annually  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  all  their  basincss. 

Sec  26.  The  Commissioner  of  State  Taxes  msy  ex 
amine  upon  oath  any  officer,  agent,  or  clerk  of  a  cor- 
poration or  persons  operating  a  railroad  or  doing  ex- 
press, telegraph,  or  telephone  business  in  this  htate, 
or  of  an  uisurance  company  doing  business  in  thti 
State,  or  of  a  savings-Dank,  savings  instituticMi,  cf 
trust  compan^r  incorporated  by  this  l^tate,  and  doii^ 
business  nerein,  or  of  a  steamboat,  car,  or  truisptH-- 
tation  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  may  examine  any  book  of  accounts  kept  br 
such  corporation,  company,  or  persons,  concerning  all 
matters  as  to  which  information  b  required  to  wrj 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec  29.  Keal  and  personal  estate  used  in  opentisg 
a  railroad,  or  used  in  earning  on  express,  telegrapl), 
or  telephone  business  in  tnis  State,  and  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  owned  by  steamboat,  car,  and  transpwt*- 
tion  companies  taxea  by  this  act,  also  stock  in  stetnh 
boat,  car,  and  transportation  oompanies,  which  ooid- 
panies  are  taxed  by  this  act,  shall  not  hereafter  be  let 
in  the  ^rand  list,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be  stated 
in  the  inventories  required  to  be  returned  to  listeR»  br 
section  824  of  the  revised  laws.  And  listers  in  nuk- 
ing annual  grand  lists  hereafter  shall  omit  from  the 
last  quadrennial  appraisal  all  real  estate  mentioned  in 
this  section.  But  this  act  sliall  not  be  construed  to 
take  out  of  the  grand  lists  of  1882,  or  of  any  [»vrioQ8 
year,  any  property  included  in  such  lists,  or  to  dimin- 
ish tiie  haoility  or  any  person  to  the  payment  of  taxei 
ossessed  or  to  be  assessed  on  such  lists. 

Sec  48.  So  much  of  the  charter  of  a  corporstion  or 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  at 
exempts  sucTi  corporation  or  comfmnv  from  tasatioD, 
so  far  as  it  conflicts  with  this  act,  is  nereby  repealed. 

A  bill  abolishing  the  district-school  sjsUtm, 
and  establishiDg  a  town  system,  failed  to  pa& 

Finances. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  sixth  bieoDial 
term,  covering  the  transactions  for  the  tvo 
fiscal  years  ending  July  81,  18S2:  The  orders 
drawn  at  the  Auditor^s  office  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  81,  1881,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $277,- 
585.24,  and  to  $280,619.88  for  the  year  eoding 
July  81,  1882.  The  orders  dr.iwo  at  the  office^ 
of  the  county  clerks  to  settle  the  accounts  of 
county  clerks,  sheriffss  jailers,  justices  of  the 
peace  and  judges  of  municipal  courts,  amoont 
for  the  year  ending  July  81,  1881,  to  the  sum 
of  $43,714.88,  and  to  $89,968.29  for  the  year 
ending  July  81,  1882. 

Auditor  Powell  says  that  the  change  in  the 
method  of  accounting  for  fines  and  ccwts  by 
requiring  from  each  justice  a  sworn  statement 
of  all  business  done  and  the  disposition  of  each 
case,  before  the  allowance  of  bills,  with  other 
legislative  acts  of  the  last  session,  has  wrought 
a  great  saving  to  the  State. 

The  comparative  table  given  below  shotrs 
the  fines  and  costs  collected  biennially  for  the 
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ree  tenns  by  the  yariona  jastice  and 
)al  courts : 


IMS. 


in«  1 S7S. . . 
ing  1S60.., 
Ing  1 382.., 


Court  flirikn. 


$165,822  78 

185.879  97 

88,688  17 


Ntt  eonrt 
tzpcoMt. 


$923,886  89 

176,565  S4 

98J28  70 


FloM  uul  eosta 
coU«ct«d. 


$25,588  76 
45,<>U7  18 
66,576  47 


table  shows  the  fines  and  costs  collected 
year,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  be 
17,000  more  than  for  years  preceding, 
lie  returns  for  the  last  two  years  show 
ccess  of  probate  fees  of  $109,  against  a 
cit  of  $1,200  in  former  terms. 
>rders  drawn  by  the  Auditor  for  the 
ling  July  31,  18S2,  contain  the  follow- 
is: 

enses $3.1.850  07 

ting,  stationery,  etc 6,640  87 

uorrecUon  uxpenses 9,425  76 

;b4iol  expenses 81,»'U)S  68 

on  expenses 4').5(>8  64 

'  seven  Supreme  Court  Judges 17,478  94 

'  Probste  Judges 11,750  00 

State  Attorneys 5,l)i)0  00 

[>ovemor 1,200  00 

Treasurer 1,700  00 

Secretary  of  SUte 2,203  00 

Vuditor , 1.400  00 

Ja  expenses 18,176  72 

nt  of  Agriculture  expenses 2,586  92 

Insane  Asylum 87,198  78 

igures  of  the  second  appraisal  of  the 
d  personal  estate,  under  the  act  to 
I  taxation,  passed  in  1880,  proves  the 
>  to  be  an  unqualified  success  in  its 
results.  The  total  valuation  for  1882 
axable  property  and  polls  in  the  State 
lows: 

r  real  estate $106,577,550 

f  personal  esUte 40,996,584 

yaluatlon $158,578,584 

)er  cent  of  this  valuation  is  taken  as  a 
r  assessing  taxes,  and  which,  reduced, 
i  grand  list  of  $1,535,785.84.  To  this 
r57  polls  at  $2,  less  deductions,  and  we 
list  aggregating  $1,680,529.84.  For 
3  figures  were  as  follow : 

freal estate $102,487,102  00 

fperaunaiesUte 46,896,967  00 


ent  of  whicii  Is 

78,04:^,  at  $2  each $147,296 

ctions 8,016— 


$149,834,069  00 
1,498,840  69 


144,230  00 


1  Hat $1,687,620  69 

nparison  of  the  grand  lists  for  1881  and 
ows  the  increase  of  the  real-estate  val- 
of  the  latter  year  over  the  previous 
be  $4,140,457.  On  personal  property 
eased  valuation  is  some  $100,000. 
following  table  shows  the  changes  in 
«  grand  list: 


187a. 

1879. 

1880. 

B 

$92  563,482 
16,845,128 

$71,017,981 
16^75,688 

$71,114,747 

troperty.. 

15,087,262 

$109,418,555 

iS6,898,514 

$86,152,009 

irect  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  the 
•  years  were  $479,097. 


The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Finance 
shows  the  condition  of  the  savings-banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  State,  on  the  SOth  day 
of  June,  1882. 

The  whole  number  of  depositors  in  these 
financial  institutions  at  the  date  of  the  report 
was  42,583,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
4,204. 

The  deposits  aggregated  $12,675,269.71,  an 
increase  of  $2,015,784.59  since  the  report  of 
1881.  Of  the  deposits  $10,221,178.52  belongs 
to  depositors  living  in  Vermont,  and  $2,454,- 
091.19  to  non-residents.  The  average  amount 
to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  is  $297.66. 
There  are  27,996  depositors  having  less  than 
$250  on  deposit.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  depositors  have  over  $2,000  each  to  their 
credit.  The  Inspector  recommends  that  the 
Legislature  reduce  the  amount  allowed  to  the 
credit  of  any  one  individual  depositor,  to  draw 
interest,  to  $1,500.  The  interest  credited  to 
depositors^  accounts  during  the  year  (including 
dividends  to  stockholders  of  trust  companies), 
amounts  to  $382,821.05,  an  increase  of  $30,' 
849.71  over  the  previous  year.  The  present 
undivided  earnings,  interest,  and  surplus  held 
by  all  these  banks  amount  to  $489,624.21,  an 
increase  of  $105,695.41.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  amount  loaned  on  mortgage 
security  of  $118,197.93. 

The  number  of  savings-banks  and  truet  com- 
panies in  the  State  is  22 ;  the  total  expenses  of 
these  institutions  for  the  year  was  $112,876.75 ; 
the  amount  of  United  States  taxes  paid  on  de- 
posits was  $14,056.28;  the  amount  of  State 
tax  was  $58,681.12. 

Onfitting  all  payments  on  account  of  loans, 
savings-bank  tax.  United  States  deposit,  sol- 
diers* and  trust  funds,  that  are  not  taken  into 
account  as  a  part  of  the  current  expenses  of 
the  State,  the  disbursements  for  the 

Two  years  ending  Angrust  1, 18S2,  were $719.1 71 

Two  years  endingr  Augrust  1, 1860.  were 778,911 

Two  years  endinff  August  1, 1S78.  were 8  4,572 

Two  years  ending  August  1,  1876,  were 8H»,857 

Two  years  ending  August  1, 1874,  were  697,688 

Two  years  ending  August  1, 1862  (omitting  lUl  war 

expenses,  also),  were 864,772 

The  Auditor  estimates  that  $70,000  of  the  ex- 
penses of  1881  and  1882  were  exceptional.  Ad- 
mitting this,  and  deducting  but  $16,000  as  ex- 
ceptional from  expenses  of  1861  and  1862,  dur- 
ing which  time  one  extra  and  two  regular 
sessions  were  held,  we  find  the  annual  current 
expenses  $160,000  greater  than  twenty  years 
since,  and  they  were  much  larger  at  that  time 
than  they  should  have  been. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State,  as  shown 
by  the  Treasurer's  report,  is  as  follows : 

LIABILITIES. 

Dae  towns.  United  States  surplus  fUnd $18,897  62 

Due  soldiers'  account 8,959  02 

Due  suspenpe  account  (outstanding  checks)  ....  1,940  24 

Due  bonds  and  coupons  due  l!<(76 4,860  00 

Due  towns  on  account  of  savfn(n>'bank  tax 42.760  86 

Due  Agricultural  College  Aind  due  1 S90 185..'W)0  00 

Due  orders  not  presented 2,666  fift 

Total $209,588  79 
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in^\n4i^  in  th^  hH  cfAvmik  is  the  appraised 
^^Inntlort  of  f^r^t^ljHS  real  estate,  comprising 
Ml\  ^^i^fl'irtg^  snd  property  ia  escatea  under  tea 

T>i«  fofd'iTt7M  (4  the  abore  Ubokted  sUte^ 
m^tit  arft  AA  foilown:  Xamberof  Jkcres  in  farms 
^f^M)^^  ten  a/T«  in  the  State,  5,037,841; 
avf;ra(r^.  appraJA^l  per  acre  for  the  Sute,  $13.- 
^» ;  Uffji]  afrj,r«i4^  Talaation  of  inch  farms  in 
V^yrrrioTit,  ^t^;, 779,445 ;  total  appraisal  of  first 
«kI  ms^ffjul  r-laiw  real  estate  in  Vermont,  $102,- 

To  this  nh(m]i\  be  added  the  following  ap- 
praifte^l  ral nation  of  roail-beds  of  the  varioas 
ratlwfljs  as  reported  by  the  8tate  Board  of 
hUt4irn  ant]  arranged  by  coonties:  Addison 
('onnty,  $130,547;  Bennington,  $182,809.87; 
(.'slwlonis,  $82,400;  Chittenden,  $122,976.04: 
K-«Mix,  $81,225;  Franklin,  $200,707.74;  Grand 
I^lo,  $a2,842;  Orantre,  $165,916 ;  Orleans.  $173,- 
447.50 ;  liiitlnnd,  $r,09,296 ;  Washington,  $78,- 
190;  Wimllmrn,  $170,736;  Windsor,  $237,828; 
total,  $1,974,521.15. 

A  wufrimary  of  the  valofttion  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  tfiird  v]wn  of  real  estate  in  the  State, 
OS  dotormlnod  by  the  Btate  Eqnalizing  Con- 
vention (and  returned  by  the  State  Board  of 
LUt«TP»),  aiHiroitntvH  $104,682,940. 

riiiiLio  Inhtitutions.— In  1880  there  were 


I4S:  nMirietfriKCbft  StHte-PriaaB;  in  18tt  ^ 
smnoer  was  '>lv 

On  zb»  :Mss  of  Jidr.  1880^  tiiere  were  M 
priaenefs  in  che  fTiJBBi  at  CogrecoonaadfcwriB 
zxk^  7,nr\twd  Comsj  isii,.  which  ia  in  the  ame 
imimn^  lad  uaitr  tfaia  aame  BSBagcmest 
T  TO  j«:ars  laiBr  thee*  were  44  {Biaoners  in  tbe 
EiMa»  'Jt  ^l*ymeaam.  sod  one  in  the  Radtad 
C>iiiitT  JaiL  rMJrtng  a  difltaeace  of  25  in  tbe 

<Jn  JaiT  31.  1860.  there  were  122  pnpth  in 
die  Rj^iarm.  :?ehoei :  am.  the  same  day  in  1883 
li^eve  were  but  8C,  n  decreaae  <^  d€  in  two 

*        

Hie  report  of  the  tmstees  of  the  Imme 
Aafyiom  at  Brattieboro  ^ows  thayt  the  nmnber 
oi  :iie  mman^  of  the  s»jlnm  Angosl  1, 1882, 
w^ie  441.  or*  whom  356  were  reaidaitB  of  Ver- 
munc  an  increase  of  27  within  two  yean^ 
They  sy  diet  die  jnsdtntion  has  become  tl- 
mosc  excioaveiy  deToted  to  the  State,  onlj 
diree  having  beoi  admitted  from  ontsda  iti 
limits  in  die  past  two  yearsb. 

Thi^e  are  in  the  various  insdtntions  at  wbicb 
the  bdeliciarxes  of  diia  State  are  being  edo- 
caned  tiie  following  nnmbera,   tiz.:    At  the 
American  Asylom  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  it 
Hartford*  Conn.*  17 :  at  the  Clarke  Institiitioii 
tor  Oeaf- Mates  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  4;  tl 
the  Pakins  Instxtote  for  the  BKiid  at  Boston, 
¥snB.  8;  at  the  Maaaachnaetts  School  for  Idi- 
etic  and  Feebie-Minded  Tooth  at  Soirtb  Bos- 
ton, Hub    3.    To  aid  in  supporting  these  pu- 
pils tiie  State  has  expended  dnring  tbe  p«t 
two  years  the  following  aoms,  Tix. :  For  tbe 
dtaf  and  domh  at  the  American  Asylnm,  t^- 
<8».M;  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  Chrke 
InsmoUv  $1,430.71 ;  for  the  blind  at  the  Pa- 
kins  InstitBte,  $4,850;  for  the  feeble-minded 
tt  Sooth  Boston,  $2,316.96.    The  entire  appro- 
priation per  annnm  is  $5,000  for  the  deaf  lod 
domb,  $4,000  for  the  hUnd,  and  $2,000  for  tLe 
feeble-minded. 

£orcATi05. — ^The  Soperintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, in  his  report  embracing  the  two  jetrs 
endhkg  March  31,  1882,  saya  that  as  a  wbole 
the  comm<m  schools  are  not  now  aocomplisbing 
what  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  Stite 
demand.  Among  the  many  canses  for  tbb  in- 
efilciency  he  dtes  the  following:  That  the  nam- 
her  of  native-born  children  has  decreased ;  tbit 
the  people  have  gradaally  gathered  aroond 
business  centers,  and  that  many  mral  districts 
are  thmly  populated;  that  schools  are  smsllv 
scholars  yoong,  real  estate  depreciated,  taies 
high,  and  the  tendency  of  tbe  times  is  to  em- 
ploy cheap  teachers;  that  school-booses  tre 
neglected,  and  that  the  work  of  the  district 
schools  is  nnsatisfactory. 

In  1857  there  were  bat  four  graded  scbooli 
and  seventy  academies  in  the  State.  Since 
then  the  academies  have  decreased  and  graded 
schools  increased. 

The  Sute  Normal  School  at  Castleton  re- 
ports an  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year  of 
896  pupils  and  13  graduates;  and  the  Normal 
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t  Johnson  122  different  etadents,  and 
)gate  namber  of  gradaates  sinoe  1867 
I.  The  Rajidolpb  Normal  School  had 
liars  at  the  spnng  term  of  1882,  and 
d  a  class  of  20  at  that  term, 
allowing  statistics,  taken  from  the  bu- 
lent's  report,  are  interesting : 

iehool  districts 2^3 

eomraon  schools ^!>21 

ehtldreo  attending  common  schools..  74,(M)0 

lly  attendance 47,772 

mooey  divided  to  districts $119,670  U6 

money  raised  b]r  tax 871,35184 

teachers'  wayea,  inclading  board 881,607  S8 

all  school  expenditures 476,478  03 

mile  teachers 653 

female  teachers 8,728 

[uNTiNOTON  Will. — This  bequest  has 
>een  accepted  by  tbe  State,  and  that 
manicated  to  the  court  before  whom 
was  tried. 

OAL. — The  Republican  State  Conven- 
.  in  Montpelier  on  the  21st  of  June, 
inated  the  following  ticket :  For  Gov- 
ohn  L.  Barstow,  of  Shelbume;  for 
nt-Govemor,  Samuel  E.  Pingree,  of 
;  for  Treasurer,  William  H.  DuBois, 
olph.  The  following  are  among  the 
IS  adopted : 

■,  That  we  deprecate  the  one-term  practioo 
erally  prevaib  in  the  election  of  members  of 
iture,  believing  that  it  serioiuly  impairs  the 
)f  the  le^lati  ve  branch  of  the  State  fl^)vcrn- 
t  with  a  view  to  the  correcting  of  the  evils 
uJt  from  this  practice  we  eamestlv  recom- 
(Totera  of  the  State  to  choose  for  the  offices 
mutative  and  Senator  **the  persona  most 
mdom  and  virtue,"  and  by  successive  eleo- 
1  them  in  the  le^lative  service  so  long  as 
nMtible  with  the  public  good. 
',  That  we  reco^^nize  the  paramount  impor- 
ipular  education  as  an  element  in  the  high- 
tment  of  the  State,  and  favor  such  additional 

as  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  common 
the  State  may  demand. 
,  That  recognizing  the  vast  importance  of 
Itural  interest),  we  believe  that  toey  should 
ih  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  legUlators 
ve  to  our  State  such  a  thoroui^h,  practical, 
3US  system  as  shall  bv  its  stetuly  and  wise 
I  most  successfully  develop  the  material 

of  our  Commonwealth. 

Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
»hn  W.  Stewart,  in  the  First  District, 
I  P.  Poland,  in  the  Second.  Tbe  Dem- 
)minated  George  E.  Eaton  for  Gov- 
N.  Bullard  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Gray  for  Treasurer,  and  L.  W.  Red- 
nd  Gorge  L.  Fletcher  for  Oonprress. 
W.  Grout  ran  as  Independent  Repub- 
he  Second  District.  The  Greenback- 
aade  nominations.  At  the  election  in 
»r  the  Republican  ticket  was  chosen, 
being  as  follows : 

FOR  OOTIRNOR. 

ber  of  votes  east 01,R45 

>rchoice 2^925 

•stow  had 8^889 

:aton  had 14.4M 

artln  had 1,535 

8 

•  John  L.  Borstow 19,880 


fOR  LRUTEKANT-OOTERNOR. 

Wbola  nmnbar  of  votes  cast 51,%M 

Neoeasanr  lor  a  choice 25,918 

Samuel  £.  Pingree  had 85,856 

K.  N.  Bullard  had 14.442 

John  O.  Jenne  had * 1,584 

Scattering 2 

MiOorlty  foi"  Samael  £.  Puigree 19,S78 

FOR  TREASURER. 

Whole  n  amber  of  votes  cast 51,S16 

Necessary  for  a  choice 25,9<J9 

William  H.DuBoishad 85,854 

Willard  Gay  had 14,402 

Fletcher  Tarbie  had l,5bi 

Scattering 9 

Minority  for  William  H.  DaBoia 19,892 

FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Whole  ntunber  of  rotes  cast 22,575 

Meoeasary  for  a  choice 11,288 

John  W.  Stewart  had 15,688 

L.  W.  Kedington  had 6,U09 

C.  W.  B.  Kidder  had 865 

Scattering 68 

MtOority  for  John  W.  Stewart 8,7U1 

SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 24,7S6 

Necessary  for  a  choice 12,394 

Luke  P.  Poland  had 12,796 

George  L.  Fletcher  had 6368 

H.  D.  Dunbar  had 890 

William  W.  Grout  had 4.5S8 

William  P.  DiUinghum  bad 883 

Scattering 817 

MMy)tity  for  Luke  P.  Poland 804 

The  new  districts  consist  of  the  following 
counties:  First — Addison,  Bennington,  Chit- 
tenden, Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille,  and 
Rutland ;  Second — Caledonia,  Essex,  Orleans, 
Orange,  Washington,  Windsor,  and  Windham. 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  con- 
sists of  twentj-eight  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  in  tbe  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  Republicans,  fiftj  Democrats,  one 
Independent,  and  two  Greenbackers  in  the 
House. 

On  the  Tth  day  of  January,  John  Pierpont, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  died  at  his  residence  at  Vergennes.  On 
the  10th  of  tbe  same  month  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed Homer  £.  Royce,  who  was  then  First 
Assistant  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief- 
Justice,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Pierpont.  He  then  reappoint- 
ed all  of  tbe  other  Assistant-Judges,  advancing 
each  one  of  them  one  step,  and,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thns  occasioned,  appointed  John  W. 
Rowell,  of  Randolph,  Sixth  Assistant-Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court 

VIRGINIA.  State  Govehnment.— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  State  officers:  Governor,  Will- 
iam E.  Cameron,  Rea^juster;  Li  en  tenant-Gov- 
ernor, John  F.  Lewis;  Secretary  of  State, 
William  C.  Elam ;  Treasurer,  David  R.  Reve- 
ley ;  Auditor,  S.  Brown  Allen ;  Second  Audi- 
tor, Henry  H.  Dyson ;  Attorney-General,  Frank 
S.  Blair ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richard  R.  Farr ;  Acyutant-General,  James  Mc- 
Donald ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  James 
M.  Blunton ;  Superintendent  of  Land-Office,  J. 
W.  Brockenborough ;  Railroad  Commissioner, 
George  A.  Martin.  Judiciary,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals: Chief -Justice,  Robert  A.  Richardson; 
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Judges,  T.  T.  Faantleroj,  Liinsford  L.  Lewis,  process  so  expensive,  as  alleged,  as  to  pneti* 

BeDJamin  W.  Lacy,  and  Drury  A.  Hlnton.  cally  annihilate  the  receivability  feature  of  said 

Legislature. — The  Legislature,  which  was  coupons.    Subsequently  there  was  an  act  passed 

in  regular  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  forbidding  the  writ  of  mandamus  in  any  re?enae 

adjourned  on  the  6th  of  March.    It  was  con-  cases. 

vened  by  the  Governor  in  extra  session  on  the  Another  act  was  passed  supplementarj  to 

following  day,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  preceding,  and  cidled  **  Coupon-Killer  Ko. 

the  22d  of  April.    Among  the  acts  passed  are  2."    (For  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  and  the  de- 

the  following:  cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

Amending  the  law  in  relation  to  the  correc-  States  on  their  constitutionality,  see  Obuoi- 

tion  of  erroneous  assessments  of  lands  and  lots,  tion  of  Contbacts.) 

For  the  assessment  of  taxes  on  persons,  prop-  Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of  the  les- 

erty,  income,  and  licenses,  and  imposing  taxes  sion  was  the  so-called  *^  Kiddleberger  biir^  or 

thereon  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  ^^  debt  bill,*^  entitled  *^  An  act  to  ascertain  and 

free  schools,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  declare  Virginians  equitable  sliare  of  the  debt 

public  debt.    To  amend  the  law  in  relation  created  before  and  existing  at  the  time  of  the 

to  carrying  concealed  weapons  (omits  the  word  partition  of  her  territory  and  resources,  and  to 

*^  habitually  **).    To  secure  to  tax-payers  in  cit-  provide  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  covering  the 

ies  and  towns  the  right  of  public-school  edu-  same,  and  the  regular  and  prompt  payment  of 

cation  for  their  children.     Prescribing  the  pen-  interest  thereon.-* 

alty  for  non-payment  of  taxes  in  cities  and  The  following  is  the  ^eaef^t^^^^ory  of  the 

towns.    To  prevent  the  catching  of  oysters  at  bill : 

night  or  on  Sunday.    To  authorize  the  stock-  ^he  preamble  pments  -  the  true  Btate  of  the  ^ 

holders  of  the  Richmond  and  West  Pomt  Ter-  eount  between  the  Sute  and  her  creditore,"  derived 

minal  Railway  and  Warehouse   Company  to  from  the  Second  Auditor's  office,  and  fixes  the  debt 

change  its  name  to  the  Richmond,  Danville  piineipal  and  interest,  June  20,  ]863~tbe  date  it 

and  Southern  RaUway  Company.    To  suppress  ^\^1^^  iSfo^oyT"?  "l^v'^'^^lj^^  ^HJTkI 

Pr.^i;»»  ;«  ♦k^  nr.r..^r.r^^r^»uu  ^.f  \7i^^^xL     Tr.  *t  189,095,928.99.  of  which  t^o  thirds  (onctbird  be- 

duehng  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.   To  ^   aesignid  to  ^t^est  Virginia)  is  $26,063,952.68,  Mb- 

repeal  all   acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  jcct  to  a  credit  of  18,662,484.56  of  interest  paid  from 

punishment  by  stripes,  and  to  substitute  other  January  1, 1661,  to  July  1,1868,  exchtntdy  out  of  the 

forms   of  punishment  therefor.      Giving  the  revenues  of  this  State,  and  leaving  a  principal  dtbt  of 

con.eDt  of  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  pur-  ^'^T^^Xu^^tlV]^^ h;x%7^- 

chase  by  the  United  States  of  a  tract  of  land  at  401  618.08. 

Yorktown  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  there-  I?  ollowing  ut>  the  account  upon  this  basis,  and  p\- 

on  by  the  United  States  of  a  monument  to  com-  ing  thU  State  uue  credit  for  her  redemptiom  and  p*y 

memorate  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  ??^J  ^^LS^^^'2??^Qfo^A®J?^i?*  r ^'^^  .^™  ^'^'^l,*!/ 

and  his  forces  to  the  allied  army  commanded  by  '^,^iTo\%f^^^]' tL^^^ 

General  George  Washington  in  October,  1781.  includes  the  Literary  Fund.    This  sum  ia  apportioDed 


. ,      J         .^      -   ^      .         .                                  .  has  received  most  now  gets  the  least,  and  that  whidi 

the  deposit  of  foreign   insurance  companies,  has  received  the  least  now  gets  the  most. 

Giving  the  consent  of  this  State  to  the  pur-  Under  the  scheme  the  dljlerent  classes  are  ftmdalile 

chase  by  the  United  States  of  two  parcels  of  in  the  new  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued,  as  foUowi: 

land  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  for  the  Consols  at  68  per  cent  of  their  fa^,  and  the  part-d« 

«v.,..»^a^  rv#  ^^^^4\JL,  ««;i  «.«:»«.«:.«:»»  «  *»^«..  and  unpaid  mterest  thereon  at  100  per  cent:  lO-wi 

purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  monn-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Uie  past-due  anci  unpaid  inteitti 

ment  to  mark  the  site  of  the   birthplace  of  thereon  at  100  per  cent ;  peelers  at  69  per  cent,  md 

George  Washington,  ceding  jurisdiction  over  the  accrued  interest  thereon  at  80  per  cent ;  unfooded 

the  same,  and  exempting  the  same  from  taxa-  bonds  at  69  jKjr  cent  of  two  thirds  of  their  face,  vitii 

tion  Directing  the  Governor  t«  convey  to  the  ^hrofl'TtSrof'tT^^^f'th^lilrirf^ 
United  States  the  title  of  the  Commonwealth  ^t  69  per  cent,  the  interest  in  an«an  on  each*  share, 
to  C/crtain  real  estate  in  Westmoreland  County,  $379,270.  to  be  paid  m  money, 
and  ceding  jurisdiction  over  the  same  to  the  For  all  balances  of  such  indebtedness  as  ma?  coo- 
United  States,  and  exempting  the  same  from  ?t»t«te  the  share  of  West  Virginia  certificates  aw  to 
4>«^»4-;^.«  T.^  ««*Urv«:-*  ♦kJT  i>:«i»«,,v«^  ««,i  issue,  without  recourse  on  this  State.  The  bonds  in 
taxation.  To  authonze  the  Richmond  and  toisaueof  the  dat«  of  July  1,1882,  pavable  on  July  1, 
Danville  Kailroad  Company  to  discharge  its  1932,  or  after  July  1, 1900,  at  the  option  of  the  Strte, 
indebtedness  to  the  State.  and  ore  to  hear  3  per  cent  interest — ^principal  and  in 
Among  the  bills  bearing  on  the  public  debt  terest  payable  in  Richmond  at  the  Trcasuir.  Tlie 
passed  at  this  session,  was  one  to  which  the  coupons  of  the  coupon-bonds  are  not  t^x-reodvabk, 
««,.^-*«-«  ^  ^  *i  r  »i  o  TTMi  nor  are  they,  or  any  of  the  bonds,  exempt  from  tsa- 
reporters  gave  the  name  of  " CDupon- Killer  ^^^          jt         j                    ^         r- 

No.  1."    It  was  intended  to  restrict  the  receiv-  in  1S90,  and  annually  thereafter  until  all  the  bondi 

ability  of  coupons  for  taxes,  and  under  the  plea  are  paid,  2i  per  cent  or  the  amount  of  the  bonds  out- 

of  protecting  the  State  against  spurious  and  standing  shall  be  set  aimrt  ftym  the  revenue  and  paW 

coonterfeit  conpons  reqatfed  tb/„o  coupon  rd'^'^Tp^.^dnoX^r^^'p^^'oVt^JS-Sf^ 

Should  be  received  by  a  collecting  officer  until  the  bonds.    Fiduciaries  may  exchanire  .^tate  bonds 

it  had  first  been  tested  by  court  and  jury  by  a  hold  by  them  for  bonds  issued  under  die  set,  when  90 
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aed  by  any  court  havinff  jarisdiotion.  Interest 
9  paid  as  it  becomes  due  out  of  any  money  in 
asury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Legislatare  also  adopted  the  proposed 
ment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  the 
X  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  and  pro- 
for  a  popular  vote  upon  it  in  November, 
h  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  the 
n  of  judges  and  other  officers,  and  with 
res  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Read- 
;.  They  early  met  with  opposition  with- 
r  own  ranks,  which  began  with  their  re- 

0  re-elect  Auditor  John  E.  Massey,  who 
ten  one  of  their  most  prominent  leaders, 
[^eadjuster  Senators  adhered  to  his  for- 
and  after  his  displacement  opposed  and 
3d  the  Reat^uster  schemes  for  congres- 

reapportionment,  for  redistricting  the 
for  Circuit  Judges,  for  the  passage  of 
n  and  registration  laws,  and  other  party 
res. 

nsTios. — The  Board  of  Public  Works 
he  tiw  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  for 
ar  at  $138,454.92. 

Virginia  Penitentiary  has  now  within  its 
ind  on  public  works  077  convicts,  an  in- 

of  29  during  1882.  During  the  fiscal 
lere  were  received  330  criminals.  Dur- 
e  same  period  185  were  discharged,  33 
r3  were  pardoned,  and  19  escaped  —  1 
he  Penitentiary  and  18  from  public  works, 
miber  of  prisoners  confined  for  life  is  1(». 
nmber  of  prisoners  confined  for  terms 
g  from  twenty  to  fifty-four  years  is  49. 
oungest  convict  is  eleven  years  of  age, 
le  two  oldest  are  seventy-six.  Of  tlie 
ts,  276  are  under  twenty-one  years  ot 

occupation  and  distribution  of  the  con- 
n  the  Penitentiary  and  on  public  works 
closd  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follow : 

len 400 

mannfocturers 99 

44 

obbers,  specials.  Capitol  Square  hands,  labor- 
hospitat,  disabled,  inflroi  old  men,  servers,  and 
123 

1  pablic  works : 

Railroad 287 

I  Coal  «nd  Iron  Rallt>id 26 

lleand  New  River  Railroad 28 

sees 10 

Mses 10 

d 977 

average  term  of  the  sentences  of  the 
ts  is  eight  years  seven  months  and  six 
and  their  average  age  is  twenty-seven 
ind  twenty-nine  days. 

manufacturing  industries  of  Richmond 
Ise  710  establishments  in  operation,  em- 
g  15,813  hands,  with  invested  capital 
ting  to  $11,213,680.  The  sales  of  the 
tts  of  these  aggregated  in  1882  $28,061,- 
a&Tge  AS  these  sales  are,  they  fall  short 
I  by  $4,741,424.  The  loss  is  chiefly  in 
o,  which  drops  off  $8,029,100,  and  there 
» in  other  branches— of  $403,203  in  iron, 
4,725  in  cigars  and  cigarettes,  of  $550,- 


000  in  pork-packing,  and  of  $49,281  in  flour* 
In  other  departments  there  has  been  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  operatives  employed, 
capital  invested,  and  in  productions. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  exports  of  Richmond  for  the  years  1881- 
1882: 


EXPORTS. 


Tobacco 

Flour 

Petroleam 

Timber  and  lumber 

Staves 

Hoops 

Lard. 

Coal  (bituminous). . . 

Wheat 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  to  England 
from  West  k'oint . 

Logs 

Hams 

Sundries 


on  steamers 


Totals 


1881. 


$79,604 
1,651,064 
17.000 
54,904 
15,212 
22,&V8 
6,7  lU 


6t\4b6 
1,486 


775 


1889. 


|25» 
949,0-i7 
89,815 
44,688 
5.%U*27 
C8,155 

9,745 

8,h22 
17,25(1 

8,965 

1,062,500 
574 
625 

487 


$1,914,818     $2,287,445 


Total  number  of  barrels  of  flour  shipped  to  Brazil 
from  Richmond  during  1SS2 142  287 

Total  yalue  of  same $949,027 

Decrease  in  shipment  of  flour  to  Brazil  as  com- 
pared with  1S.SI— number  of  barrels 81,260 

Total  number  of  veMcls  engaged  in  the  flour- trade 
wlthBrazlL 44 

Being  a  decrease  of S9 

Daring  the  year  two  barks  and  six  steam- 
ships cleared  from  West  Point  (port  of  Rich- 
mond), carrying  an  aggregate  of  50,288  barrels 
of  flour  to  Brazil. 

Crops. — ^llie  peanut-crop  is  an  important 
one  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia, south  of  James  River,  and  is  attendee] 
with  considerable  profit.  Virginia  rais»es  more 
than  any  other  State — ^the  crop  being  worth  at 
least  ^00,000  (estimate  of  1879)— then  North 
Carolina,  then  Tennessee — these  being  the  only 
States  which  raise  them  for  market.  Lime  or 
marl  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  this  crop.  The  sweet- potato  crop  is 
another  important  one  in  Tidewater  Virginia. 
The  cultivation  of  this  usually  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  melons,  the  same  kind  of 
soil  suiting  each.  Irish  potatoes  are  not  raised 
extensively  in  the  State  for  market.  They 
succeed  admirably  about  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains and  on  the  mountains,  and  do  well  in  all 
the  cooler  sections  of  the  State.  In  Tidewater 
Virginia  they  can  be  raised  early  for  market, 
and  are  shipped  considerably  from  the  vicinity 
of  Norfolk.  There  is  one  root-crop  which  has 
been  neglected,  and  which  it  is  thought  would 
succeed  well  on  all  the  light,  good  land  in  the 
State,  viz.,  artichokes.  They  are  very  produc- 
tive on  light,  loamy  lands  near  the  streams,  but 
are  productive  on  all  rich  land  of  almost  any 
kind. 

Grape-culture  and  wine-making  have  assumed 
encouraging  proportions  in  Virginia,  and  are  on 
the  increase,  particularly  in  Piedmont  Virginia, 
in  Albemarle,  Nelson,  Prince  William.  Warren 
(in  the  Valley),  etc.  A  very  consideraole  quan- 
tity of  wine  has  been  made  by  different  parties 
of  excellent  quality,  though  the  business  is  yet 
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in  its  infancy,  only  oommenoed  a  few  years 
since,  and  in  many  instances  not  followed  up 
with  intelligence  and  energy. 

Fruits  are  not  generally  profitable  in  the 
State,  except  apples  in  Piedmont  and  in  the 
Valley. 

Cotton  is  taking  hold  and  extending  itself 
farther  north  in  tne  counties  south  of  James 
River,  in  Tidewater.  It  is  probable  that  the 
people  of  this  section  can  make  more  money 
from  this  crop  than  from  any  other  crop,  if 
they  will  take  care  to  avoid  the  error  that 
many  planters  have  committed,  of  not  raising 
corn  enough  to  serve  them,  and  of  cultivating 
too  much  land  in  cotton  not  well  fertilized  and 
not  well  cultivated.  The  cotton  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia is  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and 
there  seems  every  inducement  to  continue  and 
to  extend  this  industry. 

Political. — In  July  Mr.  Massey  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Congressman-at- 
large,  in  opposition  to  Senator  Mahone  and  the 
Reactjusters,  in  a  letter  in  which  his  position 
is  thus  defined : 

For  several  years  past,  the  settlement  of  the  State 
debt,  and  other  questions  incidental  to  it,  have  ab- 
sorbed so  much  ot  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
g^ia,  that  they  have  ^ven  comparatively  uttle  atten- 
tion to  Federal  a£Burs.  These  were  not  political 
questions.  The  most  stalwart  Democrats  and  Hie 
most  stalwart  Republicans  divided  and  took  directly 
opposite  positions  upon  them.  The  men  of  each  side 
were,  no  doubt,  eoually  honest— each  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  nonest  convictions  of  right.  Nei- 
ther Democrats  nor  Bepublicans  were  less  Democrats 
or  less  Republicans  because  of  their  being  either 
Seadjnsters  or  Funders. 

The  leaders  of  both  the  Beac^uster  party  and  the 
Funder  party  were  Democrat** ;  and  each  appealed  to 
Republicans  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  settlement 
of  the  State  debt  and  other  questions  of  State  policy, 
assuring  them  that  by  doing  so  they  in  nowise  sac- 
rificed their  political  affiliations  or  prmoiples. 

These  miestions,  upon  which  both  political  parties 
were  divided,  are  now  settled,  so  far  as  legislation  can 
settle  them. 

Thus,  the  questions  winch  separated  men  of  the 
some  political  party  ftom,  and  arrayed  them  aj^ainst, 
each  other  having  been  settled,  no  partition- wall  or 
dividing  line  stands  between  them. 

I  need  scarcely  inform  you,  my  fellow-citixens,  that 
I  first  formulated  and  enunciatea  the  principles  of  re- 
adjustment, and  that  I  have  stood  nrmly  and  un- 
swervingly by  those  principles  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  under  all  circumstances,  from  an  honest 
conviction  of  right  and  duty.  These  facta  are  well 
known  to  all. 

I  was,  however,  a  Virginian  and  a  Democrat  be- 
fore the  question  of  reacyustmcnt  ever  arose,  and  my 
advocacy  of  reacljustment  never  lessened  my  devotion 
to  mv  State  or  changed  my  political  principles. 

Wocn  Senator  HiU  and  otners  criticised  so  severe- 
ly what  they  supposed  would  be  the  course  of  Gen- 
eral Mahone  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  be- 
fore he  had  given  a  vote,  I  disapproved  their  oourse 
and  censured  them  for  it. 

And  when  General  Mahone  repelled  these  attacks, 
declared*  he  was  a  "better  Democrat"  than  his  assail- 
ants, and  asserted  his  independence  of  caucus  dicta- 
tion, I  applauded  him  for  it. 

I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  he  who  had  al- 
ways boasted  of  his  Democracy,  and  who  had  but  a 
short  time  before  sworn  that  the  vote  of  Virginia 
should  "  never  be  cast  for  Garfield  "  had  even  then 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Ropuolican  party,  and 


would  soon  after  be  devising  a  plan  fbr  haodinff  th< 
whole  State  over  to  Arthur  in  exchange  lor  theied- 
eral  patronage  in  Virginia. 

^  Under  the  banner  of  liberalism  and  opposition  to 
rings  and  cliques,  he  has  inaugurated  the  m»t  &a- 
tooratio  rule;  displaying  more  intolerance  of  other 
men's  rights  of  tnought,  speech,  and  action,  and  Tfr- 
(^uired  more  servile  submission  to  his  will  ana  authc?- 
ity,  than  was  ever  before  witnessed  among  sdy  free 
people.  Under  the  popular  cry  of  equal  rights  lor  ill 
the  people^  and  opposition  to  monopolies,  he  n 
shaped  teffislation  that,  but  for  the  sagacity,  the  u* 
triotism,  Uie  honesty,  and  the  independence  of  Uie 
noble  *^fiig  Four,"  equal  rights  woiUd  now  be  but  an 
empty  name,  and  the  very  term  a  mockery  ;  aad  the 
aggregate  power  of  all  monopolies  concentrated  inhii 
hands--a  bit  in  each  man's  mouth,  while  he  heki  the 
reins  and  the  whip. 

The  four  Senators,  A.  M.  Lybrook,  B.  F.  Will, 
iams,  P.  G.  Hale,  and  8.  H.  Newberry,  in  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  explained 
their  coarse  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Virginia  Sen- 
ate, and  of  what  waa  once  the  Rea^juster  party,  dco 
that  we  discharged  our  whole  duty,  so  far  as  we  were 

Sermitted  so  to  do,  in  the  settlement  of  the  poblie 
ebt,  in  compliance  with  our  pledges  to  oar  respective 
constituencies.  Having  done  thia,  the  main  oqject  of 
our  trust  was  accomplished. 

But  we  soon  learned,  from  the  acts  of  the  csoros 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party,  that  an  honest  settle- 
ment of  the  State  debt  upon  the  temia  and  accordiag 
to  our  repeated  promises  to  the  people  was  not  the 
real  object  of  the  self-constituted  loadera  of  the  piitj, 
but  that  the  result  of  the  November  election  wu  to 
be  used  to  establish  a  dishonorable  spoils  system  m- 
known  in  the  political  history  of  this  State;  tba 
every  right  of  the  people  was  to  be  prostituted  totb 
success  of  a  dangerous  centralized  power  in  the  knds 
of  one  man  and  nis  chosen  Mends ;  that  to  accomplitli 
this  purpose  the  courts  were  to  be  deprived  of  tbcir 
co-ordinate  authority,  and  made  subservient  to  t  cen- 
tral Executive  and  partisan  Le^if^lature  \  the  coddcb 
schools  were  to  be  converted  mto  political  ageoda; 
the  right  of  the  iieople  to  elect  their  own  officers  vtf 
in  a  measure  to  be  taken  ftt>m  them,  and  other  here- 
tofore unknown  and  daneerous  measures  were  to  be 
inau^rurated.  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  t  <ie- 
gradinff  and  tyrannical  caucus  system  waa  enfoited  bT 
rules  oegrading  to  those  who  were  forced  by  the  party 
lash  to  adopt  it — ^insulting  to  their  manhood,  aod  • 
betrayal  of  the  public  trust  confided  to  them  by  tk 
people.  The  ultimate  olyject  of  all  thia  was  to  f^ 
control  of  the  whole  political  power  of  the  State,  mm 
hand  it  over  to  the  oaring  leader  of  the  party,  to  be 
utilized  by  him  to  advance  hia  ambitious  persooii 
schemes ;  and  it  was  all  to  be  done  quickly,  and  be- 
fore the  people  could  be  warned  of  the  danger.  Tber, 
through  their  faithlesa  repreaentatives,  were  to  be 
converted  into  a  new  political  party^  with  new  win- 
ciples  and  doctrines,  all  for  the  special  benefit  of  tb« 
leader  and  his  friend?.  We,  foreseeing  the  tendeiKy 
of  these  measures,  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger 
— ref\]8ing  all  offers  of  place  or  profit  aa  the  price  et 
a  betrayal  of  the  trust  confided  m  us^-conscioai  ^ 
the  rectitude  of  our  motives— determined  to  use  evoy 
effort  to  thwart  these  measures. 

An  address  was  issued  by  the  other  Read- 
juster  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
State  officers,  which  denounced  the  four  Sen- 
ators as  unfaithful  to  the  pledges  implied  in 
their  election,  and  claimed  that  the  measures 
sought  to  be  passed  were  proper  and  benefi- 
cial. Massey  received  the  support  of  theDeo- 
ocrats,  whose  State  Committee  declared  in  bis 
favor.    The  straightout  Republicans  placed  is 
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nomination  the  Rev.  John  M.  Dawson,  col- 
ored. 

The  Readjaster  candidate  was  John  S.  Wise. 
The  ReadJQsters  pronoanced  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  Administration  of  President  Ar- 
thar.  The  candidates  for  district  Congressmen 
were  as  follow : 


Seventh  and  Ninth  Districts ;  and  Democrats 
from  the  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Dis- 
tricts. Tiie  vote  was  as  follows,  ezclading 
scattering : 


DISTRICT. 

BM4]attor. 

DwBoenUic 

1 

Robert  M.  Mayo 

HsrryUbbejr 

John  Ambler  Smith. . 
Benbunln  8.  Hooper. . 

WilUiun  E.  8ima 

J.  Henry  Rives 

John  Paul  

(}eor^  T.  Garrison . 

8 

R.  C.  Marshall. 

8 

4  

Oeorge  D.  Wise. 
W.  A.  Reese. 

ft 

« 

J.  Randolph  Tucker. 

T 

Charles  T.  O'FerralL 

8 

Richard  R.  Farr 

Henry  Bowen 

John  8.  Barbonr. 

9.. 

8.  H.  Kewberry. 

RM4iiiitar. 

Dttoeratle. 

At  large 

99.093 

94,184 

4,842  (Dawson). 

District  1  . . . . 

10,505 

10,604 

1S,226 

10,282 

8,114  (Dezendorf). 

O    •  •  •  • 

8,()eo 

10,786 

"       4.... 

14,764 

4,N>2 

"       6.... 

11,489 

12,948 

"       6.... 

10,802 

12,765 

"       7.... 

12,146 

11,941 

"       8.... 

9,064 

14,2.56 

"       9.... 

10,078 

1,467 

5,608  (FuDcerson). 

In  the  Second  District  J.  F.  Dezendorf  ran 
as  a  strai^htout  Republican ;  and  in  the  Ninth, 
Abram  Folkerson  as  an  Independent  Read- 
jaster. Mr.  Newberrj  ran  as  a  Democrat,  bat 
withoat  a  regular  nomination. 

Elbction  Returns. — The  election  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  six  Readjuster  and  four  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen,  Readjusters being  returned 
at  large,  and  from  the  First,  Second,  Fourth, 


In  the  First  District,  Gloucester  County,  and 
a  precinct  of  Northampton  County,  which 
gave  Garrison  71  majority,  were  thrown  out 
for  irregularities.  Chesterfield  County,  in  the 
Third  District,  giving  88  Readjuster  m^ority, 
was  also  thrown  out,  but  this  did  not  affect 
the  result.  The  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendment,  abolishing  the  poll-tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  was  107,808  for,  and  66,- 
181  against;  mtyority  for  the  abolition,  41,- 
172. 
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WAITE,  MoBBisoN  Rkmiok,  lawyer,  and  the 
present  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Lyme,  Conn., 
November  29,  1816.  His  ancestors  came  from 
England  in  early  colonial  times,  and  settled  in 
MaAsacbusetts,  but  removed  to  Lyme  about  the 
year  1677.  One  of  the  earliest,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved,  was  Thomas  Waite,  whose 
sou  Marvin  was  on  the  first  electoral  ticket  of 
Connecticut,  after  the  Revolution,  and  served 
nineteen  terms  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
as  Judge  of  the  County  Court  for  several  years. 
Remick  Waite,  who  married  Susannah  Mat- 
son,  was  a  half-brother  of  Judge  Marvin  Waite. 
The  eldest  son  of  Remick,  Henry  Matsoo,  was 
born  in  Lyme,  February  9,  1787;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1809.  A  lawyer  of  learning 
and  ability,  he  was  successively  elected  to  both 
the  lower  and  higher  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature.  In  1884  he  was  chosen  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connect- 
icut, and  in  1854  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  that  court,  which  office  he  held  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Constitution.  In  1816  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Selden, 
of  Lyme,  and  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Sam- 
uel Selden,  an  ofiicer  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 

Morrison  R.  Waite  is  the  oldest  of  the  eight 
children  of  Chief- Justice  Henry  Matson  and 
Maria  Selden  Waite.  He  entered  Yale  College 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  graduated, 
with  honor,  in  the  class  of  1837,  with  William 
M.  Evarts,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  and  Professor 


Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.  After  graduating  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  his  father^s  office,  in 
Lyme.  In  October,  1888,  he  went  to  Ohio, 
and  continued  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Sam- 
uel M.  Young,  then  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Maumee  City.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1889  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Young. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Mau- 
mee District  in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1850,  his  firm 
opened  an  office  in  Toledo,  of  which  Mr.  Waite 
took  charge,  and  was  soon  acknowledged  as  a 
leading  counselor  and  advocate  in  Northwest- 
em  Ohio.  One,  who  often  met  him  as  oppos- 
ing counsel,  said  that  *^his  assertion  on  any 
question  of  law  was  always  accepted  as  indis- 
putable." In  1852  Mr.  Young  removed  to 
Toledo,  and  the  firm  of  Young  &  Waite  con- 
tinned  until  Mr.  Waiters  youngest  brother, 
Richard,  came  to  the  bar,  when  the  brothers 
entered  into  a  partnership,  which  lasted  till 
the  senior  partner's  elevation  to  the  chief- 
justiceship. 

Politically  a  Whig,  until  the  disbandment  of 
that  party,  since  that  time  he  has  been  a  Re- 
publican. An  active  and  influential  member 
of  his  party,  he  never  became  recognized  as  a 
party  leader,  the  conservative  tendency  of  his 
mind  leading  him  in  opposition  to  radical  po- 
litical measures.  This  was  shown  during  the 
war,  in  his  support  of  the  policy  of  President 
Lincoln,  rather  than  the  more  summary  meas- 
ures advocated  by  some  of  the  anti-slavery 
leaders.  But  to  all  the  war  measures  of  the 
Government  he  gave  earnest  and  effective  sup- 
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port,  making  himself  especially  naefiil  in  aiding  apon  its  assembling,  in  Maj,  he  was  chosen  iti 

the  recraitiog  service  of  the  army.  president. 

In  1802  he  ran  as  an  Independent  Repab-  The  death  of  Chief -Justice  Chase  occamd 
lican,  in  the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  May  7,  1873,  creating  a  vacancy  in  the  bigbest 
Ohio ;  the  call  for  the  convention  which  nomi-  jndicia]  office  in  the  United  States.  After  At- 
nated  him  being  signed  by  Republicans  and  tomey-General  George  H.  Williams  and  Caleb 
Democrat'',  who  pledged  themselves  to  ^'  the  Cashing  had  been  saceessively  nominated  for 
maintenance  of  the  Government  and  the  deter-  this  position  and  withdrawn,  the  Prcsdent 
mined  prosecution  of  the  w^ar;  to  the  potting  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Morrison  K. 
down  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of  Waite,  Janmiry  20,  1874.  This  appoiDtmcot 
the  Union.^*  The  regnlar  Republican  Conven-  was  also  unsolicited  by  him ;  the  Constitatioiul 
tion  nominated  James  M.  Ashley,  and  adopted  Convention  over  which  he  was  presiding beio^ 
a  radical  anti-slavery  platform,  demanding  the  then  in  session,  a  member  advancing  to  offer 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  leading  rebels,  c«>ngratnIation8  foimd  him  ignorant  of  the  fact 
and  other  extreme  measures.  Edwin  Phelps  of  his  nomination.  Dis  appointment  was  it- 
was  brought  oat  as  the  regnlar  Democratic  ceived  with  approval  throughout  the  coustrr, 
candidate.  Ashley  was  elected  by  a  plurality  being  alike  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  the  bar, 
of  1,127  votes,  although  in  an  actual  minority  and  the  people  generally,  irrespective  of  parties, 
of  4,105.  A  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Su-  He  was  confirmed  as  Chief -Justice  of  the  United 
preme  Court  of  Ohio  was  tendered  to  Mr.  States  by  a  vote  which  has  seldom  been  equaled 
Waite  by  Governor  Brough,  but  he  declined  it.  in  its  favorable  character.     The  nomination 

His  national  reputation  dates  from  his  selec-  was  discussed  about  an  hour,  during  which 

tion  by  President  Grant,  in  November,  1871,  speeches  were  made  by  Senators  EdmnDd^ 

as  one  of  the  three  connsel  to  represent  the  Thiirman,  Sherman,  and  Sumner,  whose  speech 

United  States  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitra-  was  considered  one  of  the  most  impressive  he 

tion,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  his  associates  be-  ever  delivered  in  the  Senate.     Mr.  Shennio 

ing  William  M.   Evarts  and   Caleb  Cashing,  spoke  of  Mr.  Waiters  high  standing  at  home, 

This  appointment  came  to  him  unsought,  he  saying,    *^  Not  a  breath  of  suspicion  or  re 

not  even  being  awnre  that  such  a  position  was  proach  had  ever  been  cast  upon  hiro,^  and 

to  be  filled.     Uo  was  in  New  York,  closing  up  that  he  believed  *^  not  a  man  existed  whose 

an  important  cnse,  when  the  dispatch  from  the  character  was  more  spotless,  or  whose  saw 

Secretary  of  State  advising  him  of  his  appoint-  of  justice  and  honor  was  more  acute."    Not  i 

ment  by  the  President  reached  him,  being  for-  word  was  said  in  opposition  to  the  nominee, 

warded  to  him  from  Toledo.    He  immediately  and  the  vote,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted 

accepted  this  appointment,  and  left  for  his  post  in  a  unanimous  confirmation  by  the  Si-ntU. 

of  <Iuty  at  Geneva  early  in  the  following  month  Chief-Justice  Waite  took   the  oath  of  office 

of  December,  where  he  performed  the  required  March  4,  1874,  and  immediately  entered  npon 

service  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Govern-  the  dutiea  of  his  high  position.     An  Associati 

ment  and  the  country.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  now  retired, 

His  already  good  reputation  as  an  indefat-  says  of  him:  "From  the  day  of  his  entrance 
igable  and  learned  lawyer  was  greatly  en-  into  office  as  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme 
hanced  by  the  ability  which  characterized  his  Court,  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  di$- 
labors  in  behalf  of  his  country  in  this  histori-  charge  of  its  great  duties,  patient,  indus^rloai. 
cal  tril)anal.  His  argument  on  the  liability  of  and  able.  His  administrative  ability  is  remark* 
the  English  Government  for  permitting  the  able.  None  of  his  predecessors  more  8tea4iilj 
Confederate  steamers  to  take  supplies  of  coal  and  wisely  superintended  the  court,  or  more 
in  its  port<i,  was  regarded  as  an  effort  display-  carefully  observed  all  that  is  necessary  to  its 
ing  great  logical  power  and  comprehensive  working.  Nothing  under  his  administration 
grasp  of  international  questions.  On  Septem-  has  been  neglected  or  overlooked.  He  h» 
ber  17, 1872,  the  arbitrators  rendered  their  de-  written  many  of  the  most  important  decisJoos 
cision  that  Great  Britain  had  failed  in  her  dn-  of  the  court,  too  many  to  be  particularizei 
ties  as  a  neutral,  in  the  cases  of  the  Alabama.  Among  the  more  recent  of  his  opinions  mtj 
Florida,  Shenandoah,  and  their  tenders,  and  be  mentioned  those  delivered  in  the  cases  of 
awarded  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $15,-  Antoni  vs,  Greenhow,  Louisiana  t$,  Jnroel,  and 
600,000  in  gold,  which  was  promptly  paid.  He  Elliott  w.  Wiltz,  each  of  them  involving  qnes- 
returned  from  Geneva  in  November,  1872,  and  tions  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Tole-  United  States."  The  decision  of  the  Chief- 
do.  In  the  same  year  the  honorary  degree  of  Justice  in  the  Louisiana  bond  case  will  be  found 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma  under  the  title  Obuoation  of  Contkagts  oo 
Mater.  In  January  of  the  year  1878,  he  was,  pages  658  and  654  of  this  volume, 
on  the  motion  of  Caleb  Cashing,  admitted  to        Judge  "Waite  was  married   September  21, 

Fractice  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  1840,  to  Amelia  C.  Warner,  of  Lyme,  Conn, 

n  the  following  April  he  was  nominated  by  They  have  been  for  many  years  active  mm- 

both  political  parties  and  unanimously  elected  bers  of  the  Protestant  Episconal  Church,  h« 

a  delegate  to  the  Convention  called  to  form  a  having  been  frequently  electea  a  delegate  to 

new  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  her  generid  conventions. 
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WEED,  Thurlow,  a  widely-known  Ameri-  it  afterward  did  in  that  of  the  Republican, 
can  joarnalist  and  political  leader,  died  at  his  party.  During  the  thirty-five  years  in  which 
residence  in  New  York  city,  November  22,  he  continued  to  manage  it,  it  held  a  prominent 
3882,  in  his  eighty- fiftli  year.  He  was  born  at  and  influential  position  in  party  journalism, 
Cairo,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  and  brought  Mr.  Weed  into  close  and  intimate 
1798.  His  father  was  a  cartinan  in  very  poor  relations  with  all  of  the  leading  men  in  politi- 
circumstances,  and  he  had  therefore,  in  his  early  cal  agreement  with  him,  as  well  as  with  many 
life,  abundant  eiperience  of  the  struggles  and  with  whom  he  was  at  times  in  political  con- 
hardships  of  poverty.    His  first  occupation  was  tention. 

as  a  blower  and  striker  in  a  blacksmith-shop  in  Mr.  Weed^s  record  as  a  political  worker  and 

Catskill,  where  his  parents  were  then  residing,  party  leader  runs  back  to  the  very  beginning 

and  he  was  afterward  for  a  short  time  cabin-  of  his  journalistic  career.    The  first  political 

boy  and  cook  on  river-sloops.     His  early  am-  campaign  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 

bition  was  to  be  connected  with  the  printing  was  the  presidential  conflict  of  1824,  which  re- 

businesa;  and  while  living  at  Catskill  he  man-  suited  in  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

a<7ed  to  pick  up  some  little  information  about  He  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Adams  and  Clay 

his  desired  calling,  doing  chores  in  the  office  factions,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  promi- 

of  the  ^*  Recorder  ^^  of  that  place.    It  was  not,  nent  men  of  his  party  to  have  contributed  more 

however,  until  his  fourteenth  year,  that  he  was  than  any  one  else  to  the  party^s  success  in  this 

enabled  to  carry  out  his  desire  of  becoming  a  campaign.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 

printer.    From  this  time  for  a  number  of  years  nomination  of  Harrison  in  1836  and  1840,  and 

he  found  employment  as  a  compositor  in  dif-  of  Clay  in  1844,  and  was  active  in  behalf  of 

ferent  parts  of  the  State.     In  1815  he  came  to  General  Scott  in  1852  and  Fremont  in  1856. 

New  York,  where  he  was  for  a  time  employed  In  i860  Mr.  Seward  was  his  choice,  and  he 

in  the  printing-office  of  Van  Winkle  &  Wiley,  labored  strenuously  for  his  nomination  ;  but, 

who  published  Cobbett's  "  Weekly  Register,"  failing  in  this,  he  cordially  supported  Mr.  Lin- 

with  the  eccentric  editor  of  which  journal  he  coin,  whose  re-election  he  heartily  advocated  in 

became  acqu£unted  by  carrying  proof-sheets  to  1864.    He  supported  the  nomination  of  Gen- 

him.  eral  Grant,  ana  also  his  renomination  in  1872. 

In  1819  he  established  at  Norwich,  Chenango  In  the  nominations  for  prominent  positions  in 

County,  a  paper  called  **  The  Agriculturist,"  his  own  State,  Mr.  Weed's  advice  and  influence 

but  after  two  years  he  removed  to  Manlius,  were  important  elements.    He  advocated  and 

where  he  started  the  "  Onondaga  County  Re-  worked  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 

publican."    A  year  later,  in  1822,  he  moved  to  Governors  Seward,  Fish,  King,  Hunt,  Morgan, 

Kochester,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  late  and   Dix,   whose    administrations  have  been 

Everard  Peck.   In  1824  the  "  Advertiser" — the  among  the  most  successful  of  those  in  the  his- 

first  daily  paper  west  of  Albany — was  started  tory  of  the  State. 

at  Rochester,  and  shortly  afterward  the  ''  Tele-  Mr.  Weed  visited  Europe  several  times,  cor- 

graph,"  of  which  Mr.  Weed  became  owner  and  responding  during  his  earlier  trips  with  the 

editor,  was  established  in  the  same  place.    It  *^  Albany  Evening  Journal."    His  first  visit  was 

was  while  occupied  in  editing  this  journal,  that  made  in  1848,  the  second  in  the  latter  part  of 

Lafayette  visited  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  1851,  and  the  third  in  1861.    The  visit  of  the 

Weed  accompanied  him  as  a  correspondent  in  last  year  was  one  of  national  importance,  as 

his  tour  throughout  the  State.     In  1826  the  his  mission  was  to  place  the  struggle  in  which 

Anti- Masonic  excitement  arose,  due  to  the  ab-  the  North  was  then  engaged  in  a  favorable  light 

duction  and  alleged  murder  of  William  Morgan,  before  Europe,  and  ask  the  European  govern- 

who  had  published  a  book  purporting  to  reveal  ments  to  refrain  from  any  intervention  on  be- 

the  secrets  of  Masonry.    Difficulties  arising  out  half  of  the  South.     He  was  accompanied  by 

of  an  editorial  comment  on  this  affair,  which  Archbishop    Hughes  and   Bishop  Mcllvaine. 

displeased  many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  "  Tele-  The  letters  written  by  Mr.  Weed  while  on  these 

graph,"  Induced  Mr.  Weed  to  withdraw  from  visits,  as  well  as  a  series  written  on  a  visit  to 

this  journal,  and  to  found  shortly  afterward  the  West  Indies  in  1844-^45,  were  collected 

the  "  Anti-Masonic  Enquirer,"  which  at  once  and  issued  in  a  volume  in  1866. 

met  with  public  favor,  and  gave  its  editor  a  In  1867  Mr.  Weed  became  the  editor  of  the 

leading  place  in  party  councils.     On  the  Anti-  **  Commercial  Advertiser,"  in  New  Y'ork  city, 

Masonic  issue  Mr.  Weed  was  twice  elected  to  which  position  he  was,  however,  compelled  to 

the  Legislature,  being  in  the  Assembly  at  the  give  up  in  a  little  over  a  year  on  account  of 

same  time  that  Mr.  Seward  was  in  the  Senate,  failing  health.     This  was  somewhat  improved 

His  ability  as  a  party  manager  recommended  by  a  European  trip  in  the  summer  of  1808,  but 

him  to  the  leading  men  in  political  accord  with  not  sufficiently  to  warrant  him  in  undertaking 

him  as  the  proper  man  to  contend  at  Albany  regular  and  prolonged  work.    The  winter  of 

with  what  was  known  as  the  "Regency,"  whose  1868-'69  was  spent  in  South   Carolina,  and 

political  organ  was  the  "  Argus."   Accordingly,  from  then  until  his  death,  with  the  exception 

in  1830  Mr.  Weed  established  in  that  city  the  of  several  intervals  of  travel,  he  spent  his  time 

*'  Albany  Evening  Journal,"  which  took  a  con-  in  New  York,  contributing  occasionally  to  the 

spicuous  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Whig,  as  periodicals,  mainly  "The  Galaxy,"  and  also 
VOL.  zzn.— 58    A 
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occapjing  himselt  in  the  preparation  of  his  also  increased.    In  1871  the  appropriation  for 

aatobiography,  which  he  left  nnfinished.  criminal  charges  was  $24,000;  in  1881  it  was 

Mr.  Weed  was  married  in  1818  to  Miss  Cath-  $55,000. 

erine  Ostrander,  of  Cooperstown,  who  died  in  In  1871  the  appropriation  for  the  insane  was 

1858.    He  had  four  children — three  daughters,  $31,000;  in  1881  there  was  appropriated  for 

two  of  whom  are  married,  and  a  son,  who  died  like   purposes    $83,000.      Other    subjects  of 

in  1851,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.    He  had  also  charge  upon  the  general  Treasury  ha?e  iD- 

an  adopted  daughter,  who  died  in  1855.  creased  in  like  proportion. 

WElST  VIRGINIA.    The  Governor  of  this  State  Institdtions. — ^The  number  in  the  In- 
state during  the  year  was  Jacob  B.  Jackson.  sane  Hospital  during  the  year  was  642.    There 

Elections. — The  election  in  November  was  were  discharged  during  the  year: 

for  the  choice  of  four  members  of  Congress,  ^^^                                                  ^^  ^^ 

a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  members  cui«d(ooio«i')V.V .*..*.' .*.*.' *.*.'.'..'.'.*.. '.'.'.' !!!!!!*.  ..        i 

of  the  State  Legislature.    Of  the  members  of    On  bond  (white) '. !  20       is 

Congress,  the  Democrats  elected  three  and  the  ^IS StoJSd);^^'.'.'.^^■.'.^*.'*'.'.''.V.'.!!'/.';*.'.'.!.  %.      ^ 

Repu blicans  one.     For  Supreme  Judge,  Adam    Escaped .V.V.V. ... V..V.V. '. . V.V. . '. '. . *. *. '.V.   s 

C.  Snyder  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  3,221,      Highest  nnmberdnringUie  year 642 

m  a  total  vote  of  90,101.     lo  the  Senate  of    coat  per  capiu  per  week..: laisj 

the  Legislature  eight  Republicans  and  seven-  mi           t.     •    xi.   tw    r     j  t\      t      j  T>r  j 

teen  Democrats  were  elected;  to  the  House,  ,  The  number  m  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blmd 

twenty. seven  Republicans  aid  thuty- eight  Asylum  on  October  1,  1881,  was  as  follows: 

Democrats.  S:?!S°°'** 
Finances. — A  summary  of  the  fiscal  year 

ending  September  80,  1882,  shows  the  follow- 
in  <v  raan  if  a  •  In  atteDdance  darlDff  year,  deaf-mutes 9 

lugreauiw*.  In  attendance  during  year,  blind « 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  1, 1881  $2M.800  82  — 

Beoeipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 842,568  53  Total 135 

Making  a  total  of 11,098.664  85     gl:^!;^^' tSfd"""^ 'I 

The  disbursemcDU  during  the  year  ending  Sep-  i^iacnargea,  Duiia ^ 

tember  80,  lb82 m,612  M  ^otal    H 

Leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  Present  at  end  of  term,  June,  1882,  deaf-mutes f- 

l^^of $801,252  29     Present  at  end  of  term,  June,  1S62,  blind w 

The  balance  in  the  general  Treasury  is  made         Total 112 

up  of  the  followinir  funds  •  Number  of  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  October  1,  ISSl.  S"! 

^  "  '  Beceived  during  the  year W 

State  ftind  in  Treasury  October  1, 1882 $18,fi98  82     in  prison  during  the  year ^i 

The  general  school  ftind '. 252.760  84     Discharged  during  the  year,  expiration  of  term *? 

The  school  fond 84,798  68     Pardoned  by  the  President  and  Governor  13 

_  '  Sent  to  Insane  Asylum 1 

Total $801,252  29      Died 1 

By  the  census  of  1879  the  population  of  the        P     "   «         »       

State  was  442,014.    In  1880  it  increased  to  The  board  estimate  the  current  expenses  for 

618,443,  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  yet  the  year  ending  September  30, 1883,  as  follow: 

the  assessed  value  of  the  personal  property  in  For  subsistence,  clothing,  medical   attendance, 

the  State  in  1871  was  greater  than  in  1881  by  iS?^rt'«™™'":t'«"-io';iSf  «p^"^'<St  '."?'  $«.«  « 

more  tlian  $3,000,000,  and  the  assessed  value  Less  earnings  as  follows,  viz. : 

of  the  land  in  1881  was  greater  than  in  1871  PVomwn^tractors  for  convict  labor...  $i9,?oooo 

by  about  $10,000,000 — showing  a  net  gain  in  From ^sitorsV.V. *.*.*.*!.*.*!. '.*.*.*.*.'. *!.*!.*       2ui>  uo 

real  and  personal  property  of  about  $7,000,000,  From  boarding  Federal  prisoners.. ..        730  uo  $^^^ 

on  $136,000,000,  or  a  little  over  5  per  cent  in         Deficiency $i8.«oi« 

These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ^  ^he  summary  of  rte  schools  is  asfoUo^s: 

the  large  immigration  to  thU  State  in  the  last  ""^l^;^  t^^^lu"^ ^^'". .'.'t'.'"      a«* 

ten  years  had  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  in  Number  of  children  enrolled  between  same  ages 

personal  prosperity.  forissi ^^^_^ 

This  can  not  be  true.    The  last  census  tes-         increase  for  the  year ^^l 

tifies  to  the  large  number  of  farms  that  have     Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year ^ 

been  opened  and  to  the  large  increase  of  agri-         increaseover  previousyear W^ 

cultural  productions.      In   the  mining  districts  Total  rec><>ipts  from  all  sources  for  the  teachers' 

there  is  also  a  large  increase  of  production.  3uin^"{hi"/ei^^:I°^'^^^^^ 

Railroads  have  been  built  affording  means  of  

transportation  to  market>-not  only  of  miner-     ^     Increase  over  previous  year ••••;•-•   ^^-^"^^^ 

als,  but  also  of  timber,  which  heretofore  has  ^"y*?ir''^"'*^.?.''^ 

been  valueless.     The  subjects  of  taxation  and  177^^ 

their  values  to-day  are  greater  than  in  any  for-         '"^^**«  ^^*'  P"*^^"*  ^^^ •^^^ 

mer  years.  The  law  establishing  the   State  Board  of 

While  the  population  has  been  increasing,  Health  and  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine 

the  necessary  expenses  of  government  have  and  surgery,  as  amended  and  re-enacted,  has 
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)rov^ed  a  wise  aot  of  legislation.    It  is  admi-  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  of  establishing  and 

'ably  adapted  to  secure  tl;ie  protection  of  the  maintaining  a  quarantine   by  the   Board  of 

ivea,  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  all  Health  ^' ;   ^^  An  act  apportioning  representa- 

dasses  of  the  people.  tion  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of 

The  number  of  registered  physicians  and  this  State  ^*;  ^^  An  act  for  districting  the  State 

•urgeons  to  date  of  report  is  1,041.    Of  these  for  Representatives  in  the   Congress  of  the 

lod  are  residents  of  the  State,  tind  the  residue  United  States";  *^An act  fixing  the  maximum 

esidents  of  adjoining  States.  retail  price  of  certain  school-books  in  use  in 

Besides  the  careful  protection  of  the  inter-  the  schools  of  this  State." 

sis  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Near  to  the  close  of  this  session,  the  follow- 

he  State,  the  board  is  charged  with  the  duty  ing  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Le- 

•f  investigating  the  causes  of  diseases  occur-  gislature,  containing  a  resolution,  adopted  by 

ing  among  the  domestic  animaK     The  value  the  Land  League  of  the  city  of  Wheeling,  at 

•f  this  provision  of  the  law  was  witnessed  in  their  meeting  on  March  19th: 

Brooke  County,  when  what  is  known  as  the  To  VunonarabU  Vie  Memben  qf  the  ZegUlature  qf  West 

•outhern  cattle-fever  made  its  appearance  on  ,,        *         ^,       Virffinia. 

everal  farms  in  that  county.    The  prompt  ac-  ^^^^^^^i.^?°  undersigned  citizens  of  the  city 

.        %  :.      .j..^          WC4MVJ.     **»«  P<vF  uf  w  *»^  of  Wheeling  beg  leave  to  state  that,  at  a  meeting  of 

ion  of  the  State  and  county  boards  arrested  the  Land  League  of  said  citv,  held  on  Sunday,  March 

be  spread  of  the  disease,  and  probably  saved  19th,  thev  were  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  before 

arge  sums  of  money  to  farmers  of  that  local-  you  the  K)Uowing  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting : 

ty,   in  the  preservation  of  their  stock  from  iftwo/p/^,  That  the  Legislature  of  thb  State,  now  in 

V    ..             ^  session,  is  respectfully  re|quested  to  use  its  infiuenoe 

nrecuon.                                        ,            ,       «t  ^  secure  for  American  citizens  now  conilned  in  pris- 

Lakd-Titles.  — With   regard   to   the  West  ons  in  Ireland,  by  autliority  of  the  Englit«h  Govem- 

/^irginia  land-titles,   and   the   various  frauds  ment,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  public  law,  all  the 

practiced  to  induce  unsuspecting  persons  to  rights  which,  as  American  citizens,  they  arc  justly 

mrchasa  land    Go vemor  JTackson  makes  the  ""^^vi  the  honor  to  be,  genUemcn,  your  obedient 

oUowing  statement:    '*  Oomplamts  are  fre-  servants. 

luently  made  to  this  department,  of  frauds  ^^      '             ^  .       -ir     ,  rt^.i.  ^     i.     ci 

)eing  practiced  upon  persons,  desiring  to  pur-  ^"^^  presented  on  March  26th  to  the  Sen- 

jhase  lands  in  this  State,  by  unscrupulous  per-  a*®  by  one  of  its  members  who  at  the  same 

«ns  offering  for  sale  in  the  Eastern  cities  lands,  t»™e,  «?«»*e^  for  adoption  the  following  jomt 

he  title  to  which  has  been  forfeited,  sold  as  resolution,  which  was  passed  by  a  unammous 

lelinqiont   for  taxes,   or  held   under  junior  v^*^* 

itles."     He  states  also  that  "  descriptions,  ab-  I^olve.1  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  That 

itracts,    plates,  seals,    etc.,   etc.,"    relating  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  ana  Ilou^.e  of  liepresenta- 

,          '    *    .,,.  '       -    '           '    ,      \  J   .        1  tive-s  repre.«*entmi/  this  State  in  the  Conffress  ot  the 

ibove  a  million  of  acres  as  located  in  eleven  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby  Respectfully 

ipecified  counties,  and  offered  for  sale  "  at  ten  requested  to  use  such  means  and  influence  as  may  bo 

jents  per  acre,"  have  actually  been  mannfac-  io  their  power  to  secure  the  intervention  of  the  Gov- 

ured  in  an  Eastern  city.     In  order  to  remedy,  emment  of  the  United  States  for  the  release  and  pro- 

,fr  i^/.o*  ;«  .^o«*.   t-u^  «.r;i  »^«.,u:n  ,  #.^.««  ♦k^«I  tection  of  American  citizens,  confined  in  prison  by 

It  least  in  part,  the  evil  resulting  from  these  authority  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britai^. 
rauds,  which  can  not  but  most  injuriously  af- 

ect  the  reputation  and  material  interests  of  WISCONSIN.     State   Government. — The 

^est  Virginia,  the  Governor  suggests  that  all  State  officers  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

lerks  who  have  to  do  with  land-titles  *'  should  Governor,  Jeremiah    M.    Rusk,   Republican ; 

►e  inhibited  from  certifying  the  title  to  for-  Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel  S.  Fifield;  Sec- 

eited  and  delinquent  lands,  or  giving  abstracts  retary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  Timme ;  Treasurer, 

•f  such  titles,  except  where  the  same  are  to  be  E.  C.  McFetridge;  Attorney-General,  Leander 

lied  as  evidence  in  some  pending  suit."  F.  Frisby ;  Adjutant-General,  C.  P.  Chapman ; 

Criminal  life-insurance  companies,  famil-  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Robert  Gra- 

arly  known  as  "  Graveyard "  and  *'  Death-  ham  ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  P.  L.  Spooner, 

tattle  "  companies,  because  they  take  on  them-  Jr.;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Nils  P.  Hangen. 

elves  unusual  risks,  and  thereby  induce  the  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court;  Chief-Justice,  Or- 

►olicy-holder  to  attempts  against  the  insured  samus   Cole;    Associate- Justices,   William  P. 

►arson's  life,  having  been  organized  and  char-  Lyon,  Harlow  S.  Orton,  David  Taylor,  and 

ered  to  transact  business  in  neighboring  States,  John  B.  Cassoday. 

rovernor  Jackson  warns  the  Legislature  to  Legislature. — The  Legislature  convened  on 
tfectually  prevent  such  companies,  or  their  the  second  Wednesday  of  January,  and  ad- 
vents, from  being  admitted  to  do  business  in  jonrned  on  the  31st  of  March,  after  a  session 
he  State.  of  eighty  days.     The  average  for  the  past  thir- 

Lboislatton. — The   special    session   of   the  teen  years  has  been  sixty-seven, 

^gislature  commenced  on  January  11th,  and  There  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  441 

losed  at  the  end  of  March.     Within  that  time  bills,  of  which  130  became  laws ;  32  joint  reso- 

.bont  two  hundred  and  thirty  acts  were  passed,  lutions  were  also  introduced  in  this  body;  28 

»f  which  almost  all  are  of  a  local  character,  resolutions;  6  memorials  to  Congress,  and  51 

Imong  theip  were  the  following :  memorials  and  petitions.     In  the  Assembly, 

^^  An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  484  bills  were  introduced,  200  of  them  became 
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laws ;  33  joint  resolutiond;  61  resolations;  438  The  sale  of  tront  from  the  State  fish-hatch- 
memorials  and  petitioDS,  and  5  memorials  to  eries  is  prohibited.  Any  person  who  haahad 
Congress.  an  uninterrupted  practice  within  this  8tat«  for 

The  important  measures  passed  at  this  ses-  twenty  years,  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  is  an- 

sion  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follow  :  thorized  to  serve  without  a  diploma.    Strin- 

Six  new  cities  were  incorporated,  as  follow :  gent  regulations  were  adopted  regarding  tbe 

Baraboo,  Port  Washington,  Monroe,  Menomo-  practice  of  pharmacy.     The  earnings  of  mar- 

nie,  Stoughton,  and  Neillsville.  ried  laborers  are  exempt  from  execution  for 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  was  given  dis-  ninety  days  preceding  the  filing  of  suit,  or,  in 
cretionary  power  in  the  issuance  of  licenses  lieu  thereof,  $500  worth  of  property.  Logs, 
exempting  co-operative  life  companies  from  the  lumber,  and  telegraph-poles  belonging  to  non- 
provisions  of  the  general  insurance  laws  of  the  residents,  are  hereafter  to  be  taxed.  Tele- 
State;  heretofore,  a  special  act  of  the  Legis-  graph  companies  are  to  be  taxed  as  follows: 
lature  was  required.  Another  act  passed,  pro-  One  dollar  per  mile  for  the  first  wire,  filly  cents 
vides  for  the  revocation  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  second,  twenty-five  for  the  tliird,  and 
of  the  license  of  any  company  whicli  adver-  twenty  for  the  fourth. 

tises  to  do  a  different  class  of  business  from  A  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  reb- 

what  it  really  does.  tive  to  the  registry  of  voters,  intended  to  meet 

Continuous  lines  of  railway,  of  which  it  is  the  objections  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  old 

desired  to  make  through  trunk-lines,  are  per-  law,  was  agreed  to,  and  will  be  put  to  the  pop- 

mitted  to  consolidate  for  that  purpose.    The  ular  vote  next  fall. 

St.  Croix  land  grant  was  transferred  from  the  It  was  decided  that  the  first  biennial  session 

Chicago,  Portage  and  Superior  Railway  Com-  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Jano- 

pany  to  the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  line,  the  lat-  ary,  1863. 

ter  agreeing  to  pay  $75,000  toward  meeting  Congress  was  memorialized  to  improve  the 
the  claims  of  laborers  on  the  former  line,  and  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries ;  to  build  a  bar- 
also  to  pay  all  expenses  in  the  matter  of  set-  bor  of  refuge  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Pe- 
tlement.  pin ;  to  improve  the  Sturgeon  Bay  Ship-Canal; 

A  bill  was  passed  providing  that  the  State  to  adopt    Pendleton's  Civil-Service    Reform 

militia  shall  hold  annual  encampments,  camp-  Bill ;  to  suppress  polygamy,  and  to  settle  the 

equipage  to  be  purchased  by  the  State,  and  claims  of  this  State  for  certain  tracts  of  swamp 

the  men  to  be  paid  one  dollar  a  day  in  camp  and  overflowed  lands, 

for  rations ;  the  State  is  to  furnish  transpor-  A  State  tax  of  half  a  million  dollars  was  c^ 

tation  to  and  from  encampments ;    armories  dered  to  be  levied  for  the  year, 

owned  by  companies  are  exempted  from  taxa-  Acts  were  also  passed  reapportioning  the 

tion ;  battalions  are  to  consist  of  from  three  to  State  for  legislative  purposes  and  for  the  elec- 

eight  companies,  and   regiments  of  eight  or  tion  of    Congressmen,  and  organizing  Price 

more ;   the  maximum  number  of  men  to  be  County  for  judicial  purposes.     The  following 

taken  into  camp  is  seventy-five  for  each  com-  is  the  Congressional  Apportionment  Act: 

pany ;  the  uniform  fund  is  made  payable  on  ^^^^  pi^^^ct,  the  countSes  of  Jeffereon,  Kenodn, 

mspection  returns,  instead  of  on  encampment  Kacine,  Keck,  and  Walworth, 

returns.    The  number  of  authorized  companies  Second  District,  the  counties  of  Dodge,  Fond  dn 

in   the   State    was   increased    from   thirty  to  Lac,  Washington,  and  Waukesha, 

thirtv-five  Third  District,  the  oounties  of  Dane,  Grant,  Gretn, 

a            C                           j'i.i_iij  Iowa,  and  Lafayette. 

Some  changes  were  made  m  the  school  code.  Fourth  District,  the  county  of  Milwaukee. 

The  time  for  annual  school-meetings  in  towns  Fifth  District,  the  counties  of  Brown.  Calumet,  K^ 

was  fixed  for  the  first  Monday  in  Jime,  the  waunee,  Manitowoc,  Ozaukee,  and  Shtboygan. 

present  time  being  elective  and  irregular.    The  ^  Sixth  District,  the  counties  of  Adums,  ColumbU. 

compulsory  education  law  was  amended  so  as  ^vTnneb^"*  Marquette,  Outagamie,  W  lIushan^  *Li 

to  have  school-boards  sit  and  receive  reports  Seveni^  District,  the  counties  of  Crawford,  Juneaa, 


school  act  were  extended  for  five  years  more,  pealeau.' 

they  having  now  been  in  operation  for  ^ve  Ninth  District,  the  counties  of  Ashland,  Chipnewi, 

years  past.  Door,  Florence,  Langlade,  Lincoln,  Marathon,  Mari- 

The    seduction    of    females   under    sixteen  nette,  Oconto^'nce, Portage,  Shawano,  Taylor,  ^sa- 

years  of  age  was  made  a  penitentiary  oflfense,  P«^>«^^  Wo<>«- 

with  maximum  imprisonment  fixed  at  twenty  The  aggregate   of   appropriations  made  »t 

years.     The  sale  or  use  of  toy-pistols  and  toy  this  session  was  $^75,264.44. 

fire-arms  generally  was  prohibited.     So  also  The  direct  appropriations  in  1881  were  $282,- 

was  the  importation  into  the  State,  of  diseased  081.38;  in  1880,  they  amounted  to  $418,0o8.- 

swine  and  sheep.     Severe  punishment  is  fixed  05;  in  1879,  to  $299,177.77;  and  fit  the  regn- 

for  the  criminal  abuse  of  children,  by  parents  lar  session  of  1878,  to  about  $330,000. 

or  guardians ;    also  for  the  abandonment  of  The  causes  for  the  unusually  lai;ge  appropri- 

children  by  their  father.  ation  this  year  are  several.    The  principai  ol 
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these  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Capitol,  which  ance  in  the  Treasary,  Septeraher  30,  1832,  of 

alone  calls  for  $200,000 ;  the  deficiency  in  the  $526,638.26.    The  Secretary  of  State  estimates 

State  institutions  and  the  appropriation  for  the  that  the  expenditures  dunng  the  years  begin- 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  are  also  important  ning  January  1,  1884,  and  January  1,  1885, 

items  which  bring  up  the  aggregate.  will  be  $1,041,720.88,  fend  the  revenues,  $941,- 

FiNANOES.  — The  financial  condition  of  the  720.88. 

State  is  very  satisfactory.    The  cash  in  the  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  created  in 

Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1881,  1861-'63,  has  now  all  been  paid  or  converted 

belonging  to  the  general  fund,  was  $287,953.-  into  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  trust 

33  ;    the  receipts  of  this  fund  for  the  fiscal  funds,  except  $2,000,  $1,000  of  which  falls  due 

year  were   $1,263,074.90,  and  the  disburse-  July  1,1886;  the  other  $1,000,  July  1,  1888. 

raents  were  $1,186,807.54,  and  the  cash  in  the  The  distribution  of  the  debt,  on  the  30th  of 

Treasury,  September  30, 1882,  was $364,220.68.  September,  was  as  follows : 

The  receipts  of  the  trust  funds  during  the    War  bond*  oatounding $2,00000 

fiscal  year  were  $1,060,954.31  :  the  cash  in  the      Certificates  of  Indebtedneaa,  school  fkind 1,562,700  00 

Treasury,  September  30,  1881,  was  $548,346.-  ^^^6^"^,,'!^,,^^^!'!^^:,^,^'^^^^^^              515,700  00 

88;   the   disbursements   from    the   trust    funds  Certlficiitesof  indei)tedne£A/irniVersity                   lll',000  00 

during  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,446,888.21,  and  Certlfl<»te9  of  IndeUtednesa,  Agricultural  Col- 

.,  L    •      1.1      rr  lu      o/^l.l.    1  i»        lege  fund 60,600  00 

the  cash  m  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of    currency  ceriiflcates 67  oo 

September,  1882,  was  $162,412.98.  ^    ,  ^ --— 

The  receipts  during  the  year  for  the  school  ^^*^ $2,252,067  oo 

fund  are  given  at  $326,159.60,  of  which  amount  The  total  State-tax  levy  for  1882  was  $710,- 
$130,000  was  for  United  States  bonds  which  220.88.  Following  are  interesting  items  from 
had  been  called  in  during  the  year.  The  dis-  the  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year:  Railroad  li- 
bursements  from  this  fund  are  reported  at  censes,  $586,328.58;  plank-road  licenses,  $107. - 
$470,981.12,  all  of  which,  except  the  sum  of  16;  telegraph  licenses,  $3,417.60;  fire-insur- 
$337.62  refunded  for  overpayments,  is  invest-  ance  licenses,  $40,727.26;  life-insurance  li- 
ed according  to  law  in  interest-bearing  securi-  censes,  $10,994.26 — total  from  corporations, 
ties.  Th9  total  amount  of  8chool  fund  now  at  $641,574.26;  hawkers  and  peddlers  paid  in 
interest  is  $2,805,278.23,  and  the  cash  balance  $14,086.36. 

belonging  to  the  fund  is  $7,767.35.  The  school-  Under  the  head  of  assessment  of  property, 

fund  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  there  are  in  the  State  355,901  horses,  1,004,- 

$197,333.30,    of    which  amount  the  sum   of  064  neat-cattle,  7,574  mules  and  asses,  1,258,- 

$185,166.42  was  apportioned  to  the  different  131  sheep,  782,617  swine,  212,944  wagons  and 

counties  for  school  purposes.  carriages,  26,223  watches,  23,878  musical  in- 

There  was  paid  during  the  year  the  sum  of  struments,  and  32,083  shares  of  bank-stock, 
$21-,4S3.81  to  the  University  fund,  nearly  all  of  $27,203,123  worth  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
which  was  in  payment  of  interest-bearing  se-  turers'  stock,  and  $28,956,730  worth  of  all 
curities  falling  due;  and  there  was  invested  of  other  property,  making  a  total  of  $100,507,690 
this  fund  daring  the  year,  in  United  States  worth  of  personal  property  in  the  State  sub- 
bonds,  the  sum  of  $52,862.50.  At  the  end  of  ject  to  taxation.  There  are  27,142,837  acres 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  of  this  fund  $228,-  of  taxable  lands  in  the  State.  The  total  val- 
438.83,  all  of  which  was  at  interest  save  $2,-  nation  of  the  State,  as  returned  by  town  as- 
966.39  cash  on  hand.  ser^sors,  is  $446,760,585. 

The  Agricultural  College  fund,  which  now  Indebtedness  of  towns,  cities,  villages,  and 

inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  university,  amount-  school  districts:  Railroad  aid,  $2,642,609.85 ; 

ed,  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  bridges,   $117,417;    other  purposes,   $2,862,- 

$279,639.84,  of  which  $274,385.37  was  bear-  771.34;  interest  unpaid,  $608,008.10;  school 

ing  interest.  districts,  $179,227.23 ;  total,  $6,410,133.52.  In- 

Tha  Normal-School  fund,  on  the  30th  day  of  debtedness  of  counties:  Railroad  aid,  $930,- 

September,  1832,  amounted  to  $1,165,041.20,  212.29;    interest    unpaid,  $52,341;    all  other 

all  of  which  save  $17,969.62  was  invested  in  purposes,  $466,792.06;  total,  $1,769,605.35. 

interest-bearing  securities.    The  income  from  The  account  between  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

the  fund  durin?  the  year  was  $85,594.98,  all  and  the  United  States  for  the  direct  war-tax, 

of  which  was  disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  as  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  First  Comp- 

normal  sshoals.  troller  of  the  United  iStates  Treasury,  stands 

The  receipts  of  the  drainage  fund  for  the  as  follows:  Amount  due  the  United   States, 

year  were  $^5,012.93,  almost  entirely  derived  September  30,  1881,  $207,685.16.     During  the 

from  th3  sale  of  lands,  and  the  disbursements  year  there   was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 

were  $48,542.59.  State,  $156,539.59,  leaving  a  balance  due  the 

The  rec3ipt8  erf  the  year  ending  September  United  States  of  $51,145.57.    There  are  now 

80th  aggregated  $2,324,029.21,  and   the   dis-  claims  before  the  departments  for  adjustment, 

bursements,   $2,633,695.75  —  a  deficiency  of  which  will  be  allowed  and  credited  to  the 

$809,666.54.     But  there  was  a  balance  in  the  State,  amounting  to  $20,000. 

Treasury,  September  30,  1881,  of  $836,300.20,  The  sale  of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal 

covering  the  present  deficit,  and  leaving  a  bal-  year  was  218,895.84  acres,  at  prices  varying 
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from  fifty  cents  to  three  doUant  per  acre.    The  Dumh,  at  Delavao,  during  the  year,  was  W4; 

report  of  the  commissioners  shows  that  there  of  these  there  were  present  September  30, 

are  now  on  hand  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  1882,182;  average  attendance  danng  the  jesr, 

pablic  lands;  that   there  are  nearly  240,000  176.     The  total  cost  of  supporting  this  insti- 

acres  not  yet  pat  in  the  market;  and  that  there  tution   for  the  year  was  $34,375.94,  which 

were  selected  during  the  year  67,000  acres,  for  amount  represents  a  weekly  cost  per  capita 

which  the  State  will  soon  receive  patents.  of  $3.86. 

Education. — The  attendance  at  schools  of  At  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  Blind,  at  Janesville,  there  were  enrolled  daring 

years  is  87  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the  year  a  total  of  82  pupils,  of  whom  there 

the  State  between  those  ages.     The  total  val-  were  present  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year, 

uation  of  school  property,  including  buildings,  57 ;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  63.    The 

sites,  libraries,  etc.,  is  $5,614,938.     The  total  total  cost  of  supporting  this  institution  was 

amount  expended  for  public  and  private  schools  $16,726.17,  equal  to  a  weekly  cost  per  capita 

during  the  school  year  was  $2,577,402.  of  $5.11. 

There  were  948  students  in  attendance  at  Insubanok. — The  valuable  report  of  the  In- 

the  various  normal  schools  during  tlie  year,  surance  Commissioner  shows  that  for  the  year 

There    were  81    graduated  and   61  licensed,  ending  December  31,  1881,  the  fire-insuranoe 

and  there  are  now  employed  in  the  pablic  companies  had : 

schools  of  the  State  330  gi'aduates  of  the  nor-    Risks  written $i65,8M.*tt 

mal  schools,  and  1,053  undergraduates.     Sixty    Premiams  reoeiired i,99j.jj 

institutes  were  held  m  51  coanties,  with  a  to- 
tal attendance  of  8,882,  and  at  an  expense  of  Th©  life-insurance  companies  doing  buaneas 
$6,433.    The  regents  report  the  schools  in  a  in  the  State  reported  for  the  year  ending  March 
prosperous  condition,  and  earnestly  endeavor-  I»  1^82  : 
ing  to  perform  the  work  asMgned  to  them.           PoUcies  in  force |S2,T0Sk*M 

The  annual  catalogue  of  the  State  University    ^J^i^^id"^'''^ 6».':2 

for  1882-'83  reports  the  total  number  of  stu-  ^ 

dents  in  the  institution  at  367.  Railroads. — The  year  was  one  of  more  than 

The  total  receipts  of  the  university  for  the  usual  activity  in  railroad  enterprise,  both  in  the 

fiscal  year  were  $98,932.37;   total  disburse-  volume  of  business  and  in  the  building  of  new 

roents,  $92,736.90.    The  balance  September  80,  roads. 

1881,  was  $7,604.71 ;  the  balance  September  The  Wisconsin  railroad  earnings  from  Jnne 

30,  1882,  was  $13,800.18.  30,  1881,  to  June  30.  1882,  were  $18,765,42?.- 

PuBLio  Institutions. — At  the  close  of  the  fis-  82,  an  increase  of  $3,287,266.71  for  the  year; 

cil  year  there  were  confined  in  the  State-Prison,  being  an  average  per  mile  of  $5,639.16,  an  in- 

at  Waupun,  348  persons.     The  total  cost  ot  crease  of  earnings  per  mile  of  $824.25.   The 

maintaining  the  prison  for  the  year  was  $47,-  total  cost  of  operating  the  railroads  of  the 

751.33,  of  which  the  prisoners'  earnings  fur-  State  was  $10,276,746.45,  leaving  as  net  earn- 

nished  $31,129.30;  receipts  from  visitors  were  ings  $8,188,681.8^ ;  the  operating  expenses  per 

$193.50,  making  the  net  cost  to  the  State  of  mile  were  $8,088.24,  and  the  net  earnings  per 

supporting  the  institution,  $16,428.58.  mile  of  operated  road  were  $2,550.91.    The 

The  nninber  of  boys  in  attendance  at  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  upon  the 

State  Industrial  School,  at  Waukesha,  on  Sep-  roads  of  the  State  was  3,611,973 ;  equal  to  162,- 

tember  30th,  was  299 ;  average  attendance  dur-  231,759  passengers  carried  one  mile,  at  an  ave^ 

ing  the  year,  821.     There  were  admitted  dur-  age  cost  per  mile  of  a  trifie  less  than  2*fci3  cents. 

m«  the  year  95  boys,  discharged  160.  There  were  6,499,321  tons  of  freight  carried; 

The  v^hole  number  of  patients  who  have  re-  an  equal  of  813,414,402  tons  carried  one  mile; 

ceived  treatment  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  and  the  average  rate  per  mile  on  each  ton  car 

Insane,  at  Mendota,  during  the  fiscal  year,  was  ried  was  a  little  less  than  1*61  cents,  which  is  a 

656.     The  number  discharged  recovered  was  decrease  of  -07  of  a  cent  per  mile  on  each  ton 

49 ;  improved,  59 ;  unimproved,  66.     The  to-  of  freight  carried. 

tal  cost  of  this  hospital  for  the  year  was  $95,-  The  Railroad-Commissioner  system  in  Wis- 

648.37,  being  a  weekly  cost  per  capita  of  $3.92.  consin  has  been  a  success,  and,  while  the  com- 

At  the  commencement  of  tne  year  the  North-  plaints  have  not  been  numerous,  tliey  have  al- 

ern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  under  treat-  ways  received  prompt  attention.     It  is  stated 

roent  512  patients;  admitted  during  the  year,  that,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  not  a  single 

225 ;  total,  737.  Of  these  there  were  discharged  case  of  litigation  has  grown  out  of  a  complaint 

recovered,  64;  improved,  26 ;  unimproved,  30.  lodged  with  the  Commissioner,  but  in  every  in- 

The  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  year  stance  an  amicable  adjustment  has  been  had, 

was  564;  average  for  the  year,  529.     The  cost  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.    It  has 

of  maintaining  this  hospital  was  $98,160.02,  been  found  much  easier  and  better  to  adjust 

which  is  equal  to  a  weekly  cost  per  capita  of  than  to  litigate,  and  in  this  way  a  better  spint 

$3.57.  has  been  developed  and  maintaine<l  between 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  the  the  people  and  the  railroad  corporations. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Immigration. — By  a  reference  to  the  tables 
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eport  of  the  Board  of  Immtgration,  it 
leen  that,  of  the  57,952  immigrants  ar- 
i  Milwaukee  dariDg  the  calendar  year, 
onnd  homes  in  the  State;  and  it  is  safe 
hat  fully  10,000  more  went  into  Wis- 
direct  from  Chicago,  without  passing 
Milwaukee.  The  great  migority  of 
w-comers  settled  in  the  northern  part 
tate.  They  were  chiefly  small  farmers 
a- laborers  from  Germany,  Norway,  and 
,  and  will  become  important  factors  in 
ing  the  agricultural  and  other  natural 
«  of  Northern  Wisconsin. 
•ION  Returns. — In  November,  Con- 
n  and  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
and  a  vote  was  taken  on  two  proposed 
lents  to  the  Constitution.  Republicans 
ected  in  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth 
iional  districts,  and  Democrats  in  the 
c.  The  following  were  the  successful 
;es ;  First  District,  John  Winans ;  Sec- 
trict,  Daniel  II.  Sumner;  Third  Dis- 
urr  W.  Jones;  Fourth  District,  Peter 
ster;  Fifth  District,  Joseph  Rankin; 
)istrict,  Richard  Guenther;  Seventh 
,  Guibert  M.  Woodward ;  Eighth  Dis- 
illiam  T.  Price;  Ninth  District,  Isaac 
son.    The  vote  was  as  follows: 

FIRST  CONORESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Republican 11,858 

•emocrat 12.807 

ProhlblUonlst. 2,207 

lenbacker 10 

1 

Tot«  of  diatrlct 86,873 

;»luniUty..  454 

SECOND   CONORESSIONAL   DISTRICT. 

spnbUcan. 6,S70 

)emocrat  10,<>71 

rohlbWontet 1,006 

•eeubacker. 627 

8 

vote  of  district 21,173 

pluraUty 1,301 

THIRD  CONORESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

pabllcan 8,791 

Republican 7,924 

tnocnt   13,085 

Prohibitionist 8,153 

2 

vote  of  district 2S,3U3 

iirality  over  Hazelton 5,1  U 

iirallty  over  Keyes 9,244 

FOURTH   CONORESSIONAL   DISTRICT. 

RepabUcan 8.8*20 

Democrat 9.fiS3 

Trades'  Assembly 1,922 

: I 

vote  of  district 19.981 

plurality 1,368 

FIFTH   CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Republican 6,103 

>emocrat 12,928 

^hibltlonlst 818 

Qreenbacker 764 

r i« 

vote  of  district 20.684 

plurality 6,325 


SIXTH  CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICT. 

Onenther,  Republican ^ 10.808 

Haben,  Democrat 9.265 

Kanouse,  Prohibition 8,275 

Stewart,  Oreenbacker 4i>6 

Bcatterlng 5 

Total  vote  of  district 23,844 

Guenther't  plurality 1,088 

SEVENTH   CONORESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Buttt,  Republican 10,604 

Woodward,  Democrat 14,908 

Parker,  Prohibition 1,867 

May,  Oreenbacker aCO 

Scattering 4 

Total  vote  of  district 24,768 

Woodward's  plurality J,;J04 

EIGHTH   CONORESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Price,  Republican 14,059 

Bailey,  Democrat 11,815 

Scattering 18 

Total  vote  of  district 25,892 

Price's  plurality 2,744 

NINTH   CONORESSIONAL   DISTRICT. 

Stephenson,  Republican. 12,774 

Park,  Democrat 12,518 

Woodmansea,  ProhlblUonlst 1,460 

Meehan,  Oreenbacker .' 199 

Scattering 5 

Total  vote  of  district 26,956 

Stephenson's  plurality 256 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republican  vote  in  the  State 94,606 

Domocratio  vote  in  the  State 108,080 

Prohibition  vote  in  the  State 18,800 

Greenback  vote  in  the  State 2,496 

MlsceUaneous 2,892 

ToUl  vote  of  the  State 216,924 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  re^try  amendment 
was  36,223 ;  against,  5,347 ;  in  favor  of  bien- 
nial sessions.  60,091 ;  against,  8,089. 

The  Legislature  to  meet  in  1883  will  have  18 
Republicans  and  15  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  the  House  53  Democrats,  42  Republi- 
cans, and  5  Independents. 

WOLSELEY,  Lord,  formerly  Sir  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolselej,  an  English  general,  born 
June  4,  1833,  at  the  seat  of  his  mother^s  fam- 
ily, near  Dublin.  His  father  was  an  oflScer,  of 
the  rank  of  m^'or.  The  family  had  removed 
to  Ireland  from  Staffordshire.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  educated  at  a  private  school.  He 
entered  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  an  ensign, 
in  1852.  His  first  service  was  in  the  Burmese 
War  of  1852-53.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  was 
employed  as  an  engineer  in  the  trenches  from 
December,  1854,  till  the  capture  of  Sebasto- 
pol.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  a  sortie, 
and  for  his  bravery  on  different  occasions  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
the  Indian  campaigns  of  1857-59  he  served 
with  distinction,  and  received  the  brevet  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  Chinese  War  of 
1860,  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  quarter- 
master-general, he  was  present  at  all  the  en- 
gagements of  the  campaign.  In  1870  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  sent  from  Canada  to 
the  Red  River  to  suppress  the  insurrectionary 
government  set  up  at  Fort  Garry,  for  which 
service  he  was  knighted.    During  the  Ashan- 
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tee  War  of  1878-74  he  was  commander-in- 
cbief,  and  for  his  snccess  in  that  campaign  was 
promoted  to  be  major-general  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  In  1874  he  went  to 
Natal  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
colony.  The  following  year  he  acted  as  inspect- 
or-general of  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  in  No* 
vember,  1876,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  India.  In  1878  he  was  selected  to 
organize  the  government  of  Cyprus  as  high 
commissioner  and  commander-in-chief.  In 
June,  1879,  he  returned  to  Natal,  arriving  at 
the  close  of  the  Zooloo  War.  As  Governor  and 
High  Commissioner  of  Natal  and  the  Trans- 
vaal he  took  charge  of  the  work  of  organizing 
a  government  in  the  conquered  Zoolooland,  and 
conducted  the  subsequent  campaign  against 
Secocoeni.  He  returned  to  England  in  May, 
1880,  where  he  filled  the  post  of  quartermas- 


ter-general, and,  in  April,  1882,  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Ellice  as  adjatant-general.  "When  it 
was  determined  to  send  au  expeditionarv  force 
to  Egypt  against  the  army  collected  by  AnU 
Pasha,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  as  tlie  most  8u^ 
cessful  and  distinguished  general  in  the  British 
army,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  campaign. 
His  strategical  plans  were  not  interfered  with 
by  the  civil  authorities,  and  were  so  well  laid 
that  the  war  was  terminated  and  the  lar^ 
Egyptian  army  dispersed  before  the  operations 
were  thought  to  be  well  commenced.  For  this 
last  and  greatest  of  bis  many  achievement?. 
Sir  Garnet  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works,  including  a  "Nar- 
rative of  the  War  with  China  "  and  a  soldiers' 
manual,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  mag- 
azines. In  1867  he  was  married  to  a  MiasErs- 
kine. 
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taxation,  vexed  dispute,  78;  case  In  court,  78, 79 ; 
in  favor  of  railroad  company,  79 ;  political  issues, 
nocratlo  Convention  and  platform,  79,  60 ;  ticket 
ed,  80;  Republican  Convention,  platform  and 
10-32 ;  other  conventions  and  platforms,  82,  88 ; 
&tio  ticket  elected,  83. 

y  and  British  South  4/Wca.— Area  and  popula- 
;  mixod  character  of  population,  88 ;  wool  the  chief 
,  83 :  exports  besides  wool,  ostrich-feathers,  cop- 
diamonds,  83 ;  finances  In  good  condition,  83,  84 ; 
D  east  coast  products,  exports,  etc.,  81 ;  revenue, 
ture,  public  debt,  84 ;  policy  in  public  aflUra,  84 ; 


non-interference  practiced,  84;  Basuto  question,  Dutch 
squatters,  unsatlsfiictory  state  of  things,  64,  S5;  Cetewayo 
and  the  Zooloo  question,  85 ;  sketch  of  the  course  of  af- 
fUrs,  and  restoration  of  Cetewayo,  85. 

Cereal  Production  of  the  United  States. — Table  of  reports 
for  SUtes  and  Territories,  85,  86. 

Cbttwato,  the  Zooloo  King,  sent  back  to  Cape  Colony,  S5. 

Chemietry. — Progress  and  present  oondiilon,  86;  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  leaves  of  California  bay-tree,  or  laurel,  87  ; 
peculiar  properties,  86,  87 ;  new  fiat  acid  firom  nut  of  same 
tree,  87 ;  named  umbellulic  acid,  properties,  etc.,  87 ;  new 
manganese  minerals  found  in  Colorado,  87 ;  new  series 
of  bases  for  codeine,  87,  BS ;  gum-galactine  obtained  by 
Muntz,88;  new  coloring-matter,  ruberlne,  88;  Dr.  Phip* 
son^s  experiments,  88 ;  carbon  sulphobromide,  68 ;  new 
minerals,  monetlte  and  monlte,  88  ;  anhydrous  crystalline 
bematein  and  crystalline  bnizilein,  88,  89 ;  other  new 
substances,  89 ;  atomic  weight  of  beryllium,  89;  tests  for 
detection  of  oleomargarine  and  impurities  in  butter, 
chemical  analysis  and  specific  gravity,  89,  90;  experi- 
ments as  to  araenlcal  poisonings  derived  from  bismuth, 
90;  dyeing  by  electricity,  90;  new  process  for  extracting 
■ulphur,  90 ;  process  for  determining  sulphates  in  wines, 
91 ;  Folkard  on  analysis  for  determining  organic  matter 
in  potable  waters,  91 ;  tests  for  determining  nitrites  in 
water,  91 ;  Tichbome  apparatus  for  estimating  ammonia 
in  potable  waters,  91 ;  other  apparatus,  91,  92;  vegetable 
chemistry,  experiments  in,  92;  dispute  as  to  plants  ab- 
sorbing noxious  substances,  93;  experiments  on  sources 
of  ash  ingredients  of  plants,  98;  source  of  carbon  in 
plants,  93,  94 ;  animal  chemistry,  experiments  in  diges- 
tive processes,  94 ;  ptomaines,  alkaloids,  experiments  re- 
specting, 94;  Industrial  chemistry,  oils  from  the  pine- 
tree,  94,  95 ;  artificial  Indigo,  process  of  manufacture,  95 ; 
improvements  in  manufiicturing  chlorates,  95;  BariTs 
new  antiseptic  compound,  95,  96 ;  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
antiseptic,  96 ;  other  antiseptics,  96 ;  apparatus  for  test- 
ing petroleum,  96  ;  principles  and  methods  96. 

ChiH.—OfAoien  of  the  Government  97 ;  army,  97 ;  navy,  97 ; 
finances,  97;  national  debt,  93;  railroads,  93;  posts, 
telegraphs,  98 ;  Imports  and  exports,  98.  99 ;  exports  in 
copper,  wheat  etc.,  99 ;  physical  condition,  future  pros- 
pecU,  99,  100. 

CAina.— The  Emperor  and  fomily,  100;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 100  ;  army  and  navy,  100 ;  financial  condition,  100, 
101 :  foreign  commerce,  101 ;  China  Merchants*  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  101 ;  coal  deposits,  101 ;  agricul- 
ture, 101 ;  improvement  101, 102. 

Christian  6'onnwf/on.— Conferences,  etc,  102 ;  meeting  of 
Quadrennial  Convention,  102. 

Civil'HigMs  Ca*e9.—  {See  Law,  CoNSTmrnoxAL.) 

Clay,  Clkme?ct  C— United  States  Senator,  sketch  of;  108. 

Coal,  jyWwminofM.— Statistics  of  production  in  eighteen 
States  east  of  one  hundredth  meridian,  103;  production 
west  of  one  hundredth  meridian— total  production,  104. 

Coal-mining  tcith  CauMtic  Lime.— 'Sew  method,  said  to  be 
successful,  104. 

CotomWa.— Executive  and  State  officers  of  the  Confederacy, 
104;  revenne,  debt  etc.,  1(16 ;  imports  and  exports,  105; 
quluf ne  production,  105 ;  tables  of  exports,  Imjiorts  from 
the  United  States,  export  from  the  United  States  to  Co- 
lombia, 109 ;  ralboads,  106,  107 ;  Panama  Canal  project, 
107 ;  Lieutenant  Rodgcrs's  report  107  ;  post-office,  tele- 
graphs, etc.,  107. 

Cloture  in  England,  203;  in  France,  213. 

Colorado.— ^iaXe  officers,  108  ;  taxable  property,  county 
valuation,  108;  items  of  property  valued,  103;  State  tax, 
108;  bullion  product  103  ;  mining  Industry  prosperous, 
108;  population,  103,  109;  yield  of  barley,  com,  wheat,' 
etc.,  109;   Senator  Chllcott,  brief  biography  of,  109; 
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political  DominatioDB,  Republican,  Democratic,  etc.,  109, 
110;  Democratic  Governor  elected,  other  ofiBcera  Bepub- 
lican,  110;  constitutional  amendment,  110;  Mining  and 
Industrial  Expositiitn  in  Denver,  110. 

Cdmmerc€  and  Finance^  American,  in  1S82.— Disasten 
of  1S81,  very  depressing  effect,  110;  harvests  of  1SS2  en- 
couraging, 110;  fluctuations,  110;  speculation  mania  in 
staple  products,  110,  111;  table  of  commercial  condi- 
tions of  1861-82,  111 ;  prices  of  leading  staples  for 
three  years,  111 ;  excess  of  exports  over  iroporta, 
ISSI,  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  18S2,  111 ;  chief 
causes  of  this,  HI;  table  of  foreign -trade  movement, 
112;  agricultural  extension,  increase  in,  112;  cereals  and 
provisions,  112;  crops  of  lSSl-'82  deficient,  112;  of 
lS82-'£>d  increased  largely,  112;  exports  of  American 
flour,  112;  dealings  in  pork,  112, 118;  ootton-<arop,  large 
exports,  118;  amounts  used  at  home,  118;  speculations 
falledf  118;  table  of  cotton  manuiiu;tores  exported  for 
four  years,  lU;  European  consumption  of  cotton,  114; 
petroleum,  large  exports,  value,  etc.,  114;  probable  run 
ning  out  in  the  Aiture,  1 14 ;  heavy  speculations  and  Aiil- 
nres,  114, 115;  iron,  production  of,  115;  business  fluctua- 
tions, 115;  production  of  coal,  115;  money  market,  state 
of,  variable.  115;  national  banks  and  system,  115, 116; 
working  of,  116;  table  of  coin  and  currency,  1879  to  1882, 
116;  product  of  gold-mines,  116;  amounts  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  paper  currency  in  sight,  1S79  to  1882, 116;  gold 
certificates,  silver  certificatea,  117;  average  rate  of  inter- 
est, 1874  to  iaS2,  117;  exchanges,  117:  stock  market, 
operations  in,  117, 118  ;  war  of  rates  between  railroads 
IIS;  railroad  construction  large  in  18S2, 118;  capital  in- 
vested, persons  employted,  etc^  118;  trunk-line  war,  118, 
119;  "Nickel-Plate"  line,  119;  other  Western  roads, 
119;  Western  Union  and  other  telegraph  companies, 
contentions,  etc,  119  ;  gross  earnings  of  lailroads,  119; 
dividends  declared  by  companies,  119, 120. 

Conffreffationali9ls.StatiBticB  of  churches,  ministers,  and 
members,  120;  theological  seminaries,  120;  annual  meet- 
ings of  American  Congregational  Union,  New  WeH 
Educational  Commieeion,  Home  MieHonary  Society, 
MUHonary  Association^  120,  121 ;  Incomes,  expendi- 
tures, work  accomplished,  120, 121 ;  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  annual  meeting,  summary 
of  work.  121 ;  the  discussion  as  to  Andover  Seminary 
and  Dr.  N.  Smyth,  122 ;  British  Congregationallsta,  122 ; 
London  Mieeianary  Society,'i2fi\  Congregational  Un- 
ion of  England  and  Wales,  annual  meeting,  income, 
education,  Jubilee  fhnd,  etc.,  122. 

Congress,  United  States.— -Fini  session  of  the  Forty-sev- 
enth, 123 ;  list  of  Senators  and  RepresenUtives,  128, 124 ; 
changes,  twenty-two  new  Senators,  128. 

In  the  Senate.  New  York  senatorial  election.  Commit- 
tee on  Privilejres  and  Elections  a?k  for  discharge,  124; 
statement  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia.  124. 125 :  the  Garfield 
Memoriiil,  Senator  Sherman's  resolution,  125;  committee 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  also  by  the  House,  126;  report, 
preamble  and  re.oolutions,  both  adopted,  126;  day  ap- 
pointed for  memorial  services,  126 ;  programme  of  ar- 
rangements. 126. 127. 

In  the  House,  February  27th,  In  accordance  with  the 
programme,  the  President,  Cabinet,  ofllcera  of  Army  and 
Navy,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  invited 
guests,  together  with  the  Senate,  assembled,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  occupying  the  Speaker's  chair,  126, 
127 ;  prayer  offered  by  the  House  Chaplain,  127 ;  orator 
for  the  occasion.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  127 ;  oration  In 
full,  127-134  ;  closing  action  of  the  Senate  and  House,  184. 
In  the  Senate,  resolution  to  refer  to  committee  of  sev- 
en, petitions,  etc ,  In  ihvor  of  woman  suffrage.  184 ;  re- 
marks of  Senatora  Test  and  Hoar,  181-136;  amendment 


to  refer  to  Standing  Conunlttee  on  RevotatloMiy  ClitaBi 
lost,  186;  motion  to  refer  to  Committ«e  on  Judiebry, 
186 ;  discussed  by  Senaton  Bayard,  Bed^  and  Mopu, 
136-189;  resolution  adopted,  189. 

In  the  House,  bUI  tor  creating  a  Tariff  Comoili^ 
conalsting  of  nine  members,  1^9 ;  duty  of  aald  eooiBti" 
sion,  189 ;  discussed  by  several  membera,  189-lif ;  fciS 
passed  by  the  Hooae,  142. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  considered  in  Committee  of  t&i 
Whole,  142;  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  142. 

In  the  House,  bill  to  apportion  Representatives  eootU- 
ered,  142, 143 ;  statement  of  the  system  on  which  prcacat 
bill  is  based,  143;  by  this  bUl  Maine,  New  HamptUre, 
and  Vermont  lose  one  each,  148 ;  under  old  method  CiB- 
fomla,  Florida,  and  Rhode  Iriand  gain  one  eadi,  irbkb 
they  lose  by  the  new,  and  Illinoia,  New  York,  and  Pern- 
sylvania  gain  the  same,  148  ;  distribntioii  said  to  ikror 
great  States  to  injury  of  small.  144,  145 ;  great  pandom 
charged,  145,  146;  820  number  proposed,  146;  aBi«B4- 
ment  proposing  825,  apportioned  according  to  oM  laefb- 
od,  147 ;  amendment  adopted  and  bill  passed,  147;  psised 
also  in  Senate,  text  of  the  bill,  147 ;  number  of  prwidw 
tial  electon  under  this  apportionment,  148. 

In  the  House,  River  and  Harbor  Bill  retDraed  bf  tb* 
President,  with  his  objectiona,  148 ;  vote  on  the  bO,  vftk 
the  veto  message,  148, 149 ;  provision  for  retireBMBt  of 
army  officers,  149;  age  for  such  retirement,  149;  sf» 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Houses,  149,  IfiO ;  Joint  resd«- 
tion  recommending  an  international  conference  for  flxbf 
upon  a  common  prime  meridian,  150 ;  report  of  Coomit- 
tee  on  Foreign  AfRsin  in  fkvor  ot  the  resolntioii,  1&(X  151; 
passed  by  the  House  and  subseqnentiy  by  the  Seaste,  lil. 

In  the  Senate,  debate  on  the  resolution  rdatrre  to  po- 
litical assessments,  151 ;  Senator  Pendleton^s  mmiki  m 
the  Jay  Hubbell  drcuUr  calling  for  voluntary  eoahftB- 
tions  to  protect  and  promote  interests  of  Repabttesa  lartT. 
151-154 ;  reply  of  Senator  Hale,  154, 155 ;  other  Semttn* 
remarks,  155,  156 ;  no  action,  150 ;  bill  to  pbee  G«ttnl 
Grant  on  the  retired  list  brought  up  and  discossed.  126- 
162 ;  Senator  Years  remarks  in  opjioflition,  156-156 ;  Scss- 
tor  Logan's  in  fiivor,  158, 159 ;  Senator  Bayard's  smnd- 
ment,  159 ;  views  of  Southern  Senatora,  160-168 ;  aoMsd- 
ment  rejected,  bill  passed,  162. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  enforce  treaty  stipalatkas  re- 
lating to  the  Chinese  taken  up,  162 ;  substitnte  profMwd, 
1 C2 ;  amendment  making  ten  instead  of  twenty  yesn  loct, 
162;  Senator  Hoar's  argument,  162,  163;  Senator  Ed- 
munds's reply,  168, 164 ;  Airther  discussion,  164-167 ;  ilssl 
action,  bill  passed.  167. 

In  the  House,  Chinese  Immigration  Bill  pasaed,  117; 
message  fh>m  the  President,  returning  the  bill  with  Ui 
objectioos,167-109 ;  modified  bill  on  the  subject  eonsidcRd 
and  adopted,  170;  adopted  alsn  by  the  Soiate,  170. 

The  session  closed  August  8th. 
Connec/i^nf^.— State  officers,  170 ;  meeting  of  the  Leglskton. 
170, 171 ;  Governor's  message,  171  ;  work  of  the  Agrical- 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Storrs  Agriatltsni 
School.  171 ;  acts  passed  In  aid  of  the  station  and  otbtf 
agricultural  societies,  171 ;  Insane  Asylum,  171 ;  other  k- 
tion  respecting  children  In  almahouses,  penitentiarj.  re- 
organizing State  courts,  etc  .  171 ;  bills  passed,  171, 1T2; 
appropriations  from  State  Treasury,  172  ;  reports  ol  ssr- 
ings-banks,  172;  statistics  of  railroads  in  the  State  asd 
other  roads,  172. 178;  life  and  fire  insurance  oompsBiM. 
173 ;  cost  at  public  schools,  etc^  178;  populatkni  by  roas- 
ties,lT8;  Republican  Convention,  platform  and  tici«t 
173;  Democratic  Convention,  platform  and  ticket.  VX 
174;  other  nominations,  175;  Democratic  tkket  eieeced, 
175  ;  Republican  majority  in  the  Ledslatare,  175. 
CorMr,  Kingdom  of. — On  bcnrdera  of  China,  ^  ppoalte  Jspaa, 
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175;  policy  ofnon-interoonrse  for  last  three  hundred  years, 
1T5 ;  under  pressure,  treaty  porta  opened,  175;  insurrec- 
tion growing  out  of  this,  176  ;  the  treaty  with  Amer- 
icm,  proYi&ions  of;  176 ;  ^  treaties  with  other  nations, 
176. 

QMia  Jli:a,  Republic  <jA— President,  Vice-President,  and 
Cabinet,  176;  death  of  General  Guardia,  176;  Costa  Bica 
and  American  Ministers,  176,  177;  military  force,  177; 
unsatisbctory  financial  condition,  177 ;  increase  of  pubMc 
debt,  177;  the  foreign  debt  very  heavy  (over  $20,000,000), 
177  ;  the  home  debt  very  depressing,  177 ;  hopes  of  reve- 
nue from  finishing  raihroads,  177, 17$;  attempu  to  extin- 
guish the  home  debt  not  sucoessAU,  173 ;  telegraph  Unes, 
etc,  178. 

Cotton  Crop  qf  the  United  Statet,  and  its  Specijte  Manvfac 
furet.— Number  of  bales,  as  gathered  from  thhleen  States 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  17S;  meaning  of  term  «p«o</Cc, 
178;  number  of  spindles,  looms,  persons  employed,  etc., 
in  specific  manu&cture  of  cotton-yam  and  woven  fiibrics, 
179;  what  Is  meant  by  plants  178  ;  statistics  of  specific 
cotton  manufkctures,  giving  number  of  establishments, 
cafrital  invested,  cotton  consumed,  goods  manufactured, 
wages  of  operatives,  etc.,  179  ;  statistics  of  special  mills, 
in  working  raw  cotton,  mixed  goods,  etc.,  179. 

Criminai  Juriedictton  in  the  United  Statee.—CoxtttB  of 
the  United  States,  and  Jurisdiction,  179;  State  courts, 
those  having  original  or  appellate  criminal  Jurisdiction, 
170 ;  called  Supreme  Courts  in  most  States,  by  other 
names  In  other  States,  179;  ^r  officio  Judges  In  some 
States,  179;  course  pursued  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Eugland  States,  190 ;  in  majority  of  States  the  same  court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  180  ;  infe- 
rior courts  in  many  States  for  misdemeanors,  180 ;  courts 
of  ooDcurrent  Jurisdiction  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  180; 
Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  180,  ISl ;  peculiar 
liaature  in  Maine,  181 ;  survival  of  some  English  usages, 
181 ;  appellate  Jurisdiction,  various  in  dlfllerent  States, 
181 ;  system  in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Texas,  etc.,  181 ; 
investiture  of  Judges,  three  modes,  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, election  by  representatives  of  the  people,  appoint- 
ment by  the  Executive,  181 ;  tenure  of  ofiBce,  varies  In 
different  States,  some  for  life,  others  for  twenty  years, 
mostly  for  four  or  six  years,  181 ;  Judges,  how  removed 
from  oflSce,  ISl,  182;  initial  proceedings  in  criminal  cases, 
by  presentment,  indictment,  etc,  182 ;  course  pursued  in 
different  States,  182;  mode  of  trial  in  all  higher  courts  by 
Jury,  192 ;  special  provisions  to  insure  speedy  trial,  152. 


Daita,  Sichard  Heitrt. — American  Jurist  and  author,  1S2 ; 
education  and  training,  182 ;  woric  at  the  bar  and  as  pub- 
lic man,  192, 188;  able  writer  as  well  as  learned  Jurist, 
188;  died  In  Rome,  182. 

Daitxxuower,  Lieutenant  J.  W.— Of  the  Arctic  exploring 
expedition,  3<>3. 

Darwiiv,  Cbaklrs  Robert.— Eminent  English  naturalist, 
183;  education  and  training,  188 ;  voyage  round  the  world 
in  the  Beagle,  183,  184;  his  personal  habits,  manners, 
etc^  184;  labors  on  the  evolution  theory,  survival  of  the 
fittest,  etc.,  194, 1S.5;  origin  and  progress  of  the  theory, 
195;  Darwin's  writings,  185. 

De/airare.— OflBcers  of  State  government,  1S6;  State  debt, 
1S6;  school  fund.  1S6;  receipts  and  disbursements,  186; 
balance  in  the  Treasury,  18C :  recommendation  of  the 
Governor  about  increase  of  school  fhnd,  186;  colored 
schools,  1S6, 197 ;  population  (census  of  1890),  1 S7 ;  prod- 
ucts of  the  year,  manufhctures,  etc,  187 ;  Republican 
Convention,  platform,  and  nominations,  187, 1*8 ;  Demo- 
cratio  Convention,  platform,  and  nominationa,  188, 189; 


Democratic  nominees,  Messrs.  Stockley  and  Lore,  189 1 
Democratic  ticket  elected,  189. 

Di  LoNO,  Groroi  W.— Commander  of  the  exploring  vessel 
Jeannette,  189 ;  brief  sketch  of  his  Ufo  and  work,  189 ;  for 
details,  see  pp.  831-884. 

Denmark. — Constitutional  monarchy,  189  ;  the  Rigsdag  or 
Diet,  190;  royal  fkmily  and  Council  uf  State,  190;  area 
and  population  of  Denmark  and  dependencies,  190; 
Lutheran  the  state  religion,  190;  imports  and  exports, 
navigation,  etc,  190;  railroads  and  telegraphs,  190;  total 
receipts,  by  taxes,  government  lottery,  railroads,  etc, 
190,191 ;  chiefexpensesof  Government,  191  ;  public  and 
foreign  debt,  191 ;  army  and  navy,  191 ;  constitutional 
crisis,  basis  of  compromise,  191 ;  large  sum  proposed  to 
bo  spent  on  fortifications,  191  ;  election  returns,  191; 
fiunine  and  suffering  in  Iceland,  191. 

JHplomatie  Correspondence  of  the  United  States.— Tew 
matters  of  importance,  192 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
on  Chinese  immigration  subject,  192;  change  of  policy 
caused  by  Garfield^s  death  in  regard  to  South  American 
aflairs,  192;  extract  fh)m  Mr.  Blaine^s  published  state- 
ments, as  to  what  Garfleld*s  ideas  were,  and  what  was 
expected  to  Issue  fh>m  his  phms,  etc,  192-194. 

JHsdples  <tf  C%r<«^.— Missionary  work  of  the  churches,  194; 
General  Christian  Missionary  Convention^  anniud 
meeting,  194 ;  contributions  during  the  year,  worit  ac- 
complished, etc,  194;  Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society^  annual  meeting,  194;  total  receipts,  missions 
supported,  etc,  194. 

Disciplinary  Pouer  of  Legislative  Assemblies  orer  their 
Members.  United  States,  England,  Germany.— Sover- 
eignty of  the  nation  supposed  to  reside  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  the  executive,  as  a  check,  194  ;  parliamentary 
government  rests  in  the  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  194, 
195;  in  United  States,  Congress  ccnsists  of  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  in  Great  Britain,  Parliament 
consists  of  a  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons,  in 
Germany  there  are  two  Houses  which  represent  the 
states  and  one  the  nation,  In  France  there  is  a  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  Netherlands  there  are 
First  and  Second  Chambers  of  the  States-General,  195; 
mode  in  which  assemblies  are  created,  195;  powers  of 
Congress  over  the  conduct  of  its  members,  195;  views 
of  Cushing  and  of  Jefferson,  195;  exercise  of  disciplinary 
power  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech,  purity  of  the  body, 
etc.,  196;  the  case  of  Senator  John  Smith  from  Ohio,  196 ; 
expulsion  of  Senators  during  the  rebellion,  1SC2, 196;  ex- 
tent of  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  each  House,  1C6, 197 ;  held 
to  cover  bresches  of  decorum,  neglect  of  attendance,  any 
crime  or  misconduct  disgraceful  In  its  character.  Insulting 
remarks  in  debate  personal  assaults,  etc.,  106,  197;  cases 
which  occurred,  as.  In  1829,  Jarvls's  assault  on  private 
secretary  of  the  President,  arrest  (1795)  of  Randall  and 
"Whitney  for  attempting  to  corrupt  integrity  of  members 
of  the  House,  arrest  (1882)  of  Houston  for  attacking  Stan- 
berry,  a  member  of  the  House,  arrest  (ISOO)  of  Duane  for 
printing  matter  derogatory  to  the  Senate,  197,  198;  cen- 
sure of  President  Jackson  by  Senate  19S ;  Benton's  ex- 
punging resolution,  198;  Clay  and  Randolph  case,  19S; 
freedom  of  speech,  some  limitation  needed,  199;  *Uhe 
previous  question,^  In  the  House,  how  it  works,  199 ;  a 
member  can  speak  only  once,  except  by  permi^^iion  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  19S;  the  *'hour  rule,"  in  the  House, 
1V9;  Benton's  remarks  on  it,  199;  not  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  199  ;  *'  pairing  oflf,^^  a  bad  system,  used  by  both 
Houses,  199 ;  In  the  State  Legislatures  the  same  genend 
principles  prevail,  199. 

England^  parliamentary  system  of,  very  onclent.  based 
on  law  and  custom,  199;  importance  of  precedents,  199, 
200;  rules  very  numerous  and  hard  to  classiiy,  200  ;  Mr. 
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to  tbe  «a«er  U<oci*  to  be  ny 
pervittkirJ««.  bow  ^yomA  «1  9W  :  raks  far 
aD«acib«rt.  9>/ :  rvk«  m  t»  profier  btbaiiw  ia  tbe  Hi 
orCoazxDcat.  d*.! ;  ta  the  H<»s«  of  e«pr«icafiatrir«».  «fl ; 
fasterrop^xet  Ik^v  desk  vith,  dMl :  p«rvcr  of  <&efp6Ki^ 
T«rf  ^lEtaMKrre.  9J1 ;  tnttif  »<  qiMK«d.  a*  to  povcr*^  tbe 
L«ri«.  sad  <^  the  CooK&ons.  dvl :  petai  povters  of  tte 
H  <A*«-  <^  OxDoy/Bt  to  ezcbide  frtm  its  preafcc.  ^•^ ; 
bcT  of  tb«  Hoase.  :9(fi:;  ca«e  of  Jobs  Wiike*  t  ITMi.  2ft:: ; 
TVjkrtit  z>!l  ukrzu  eryQTM:  of  tbe  Homse,  wludi  «M  Coroed 
t»  jieJd  at  bst.  202.  i»^;  ezpalsMm  kaa  freqoeat  ia 
sub%eqrMrut  jtut.  Wi;  CTComMrll  KytlimiMiwI  dUS;  tbe 
ti^Aurt  or  mJe  for  fttypfMScr  debate  aad  geCtia^  direct 
vcAe,  ^03;  eoorve  nsoail/  adopted  bf  uiiauiitj  ia  Coo- 
fre<«  to  -oi^tmet^  P>Mafe  of  a  bUL,  208,  :ft>4 ;  ei^eri- 
ence  la  Pariiunent  of  1^77.  when  FmMrll  aad  otbets  tried 
tbi*  pUa.  J904 ;  tiiDilar eoone  fai  ■occeeding  aearioot,  9M; 
Mr.  GbdstiDiDe'f  bUis  (l9%1)  ob  protectioa  of  penoa  asd 
propertf,  and  peace  pnaciiadon,  tn  Irelaad,  9M;  cx- 
etted  diMTUMioB,  eovtne  of  the  Irish  mcjubus,  aettan  of 
the  Speaker,  etc.,  SOi,  205;  DfAoB  aad  nine  others  pat 
out  of  the  House,  806;  antmna  session  of  ISBS,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mJes  of  proeednre  brought  Corward,  9M;  plea  of 
necessitf ,  2XJ« ;  text  of  the  mks  as  fiosBjr  adopted,  ft«, 
da%;  strfngeocj  of  the  ralea,  207.  SOS. 

The  elUure  in  Yrsiice,  mider  Lonb  FhlBppe^s  gor- 
ennneot,  ^9 ;  pUn  of  Dapfa,  President  of  the  Chamber 
ori>epatles,20«>:  the  Corps  Ugislatif.  under  Lools  Sq>o- 
leoo,  20?,  209;  the  eUdure  gag,  how  it  was  worked,  209; 
aetioo  cf  Jerome  Darid,  209. 

Germany,  aothoritjr  of  Psrlisment  in,  209;  proceed- 
ings In  the  two  assemblies  snbstantiaOf  the  same,  209 ; 
dirision  of  Psrllaznent  into  seven  sections,  each  with 
its  own  president,  secretsry,  etc.,  209 ;  coondl  of  elders, 
in  the  Beicbftag,  important  fkmctlons,  209,  210;  pro- 
ceedings, bills  read  three  times,  debate  dosed,  vote 
talccn,  210;  absenteeism  a  serions  eril  in  the  Ger- 
man Psrlisment,  210;  as  many  as  fire  eighths  absent 
(1<^S0),  210;  order  of  speaking,  great  lk«edom  allowed, 
210;  list  of  speakers  for  both  sides,  210;  discretion- 
ary power  of  the  president,  210 ;  power  of  order,  210, 
211 :  groups  of  deputies,  211  :  Bismarck's  dsssiflcation, 
211 ;  ConAorvatiYes,  211;  Liberals,  211;  Pmgressists  and 
SodalilFt^  211 ;  general  aspect  agreeable,  211;  M.  Bey- 
nsert's  views  quoted,  211. 
Dominion  qf  Cafuufa.— Provinces  composing  It,  211,  212; 
Parliament  consists  of  Senate  and  House  of  Commons, 
212;  suffrage,  k>csl  Parliaments,  etc.,  212;  Governor- 
General,  Prime  Minister,  Privy  Council,  212;  population 
(census,  1881)  by  provinces,  212;  religious  denomina- 
tions. Baptists,  Boman  Catholics,  Church  of  Enghmd, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  212 ;  population  according  to 
origin,  etc.,  212,  218;  cities  (nine)  over  5,000  inhabiUnts, 
218;  statistics  of  crime,  218;  exports  and  imports,  213; 
trade  with  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  218,  214; 
line  of  steamers  to  Soath  America,  214 ;  ftision  of  two 
great  railroad  corporations.  Grand  Trunk  and  Great 
Wostorn,  214;  product  of  the  fisheries,  copper  and  Ironr 
ore,  lumber,  etc.,  214;  Nova  Scotia  coal  industry,  214 ; 
public  debt,  Inrgc,  214;  revenues  increasing,  214;  ex- 
penditures, on  Government  support,  public  works,  etc, 

214,  21&;  tariff  modified,  215;  estimated  expenditures 
for  next  year,  215;  session  of  Parliament,  215;  nothing 
specially  important  done,  215;  Canadian  sympathy  with 
Ir?I(ind,  not  relished  by  England.  215;  elections  In  fkvor 
of  Conservatlve^  215 ;  Welland  Canal,  present  condition, 

215,  216;  Ontario  boundary  dispute,  history  of,  not  yet 
settled,  216;  Ontario,  receipt^  expenditures,  etc.,  216; 
agricultural  Interests  flourishing,  216;   the  Northwest 
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^Oe.— Behm  sod  WagBer's 
tUss^ifect  raluhle,  S21 ;  Strvlbitikj'ivwk 
•f  Europe,*  2S1 ;  table  of  aress  ssd  pop- 
table  af  areas  sad  poinb- 
tioos  of  tke  vwkms  eoaatries  of  Europe,  til ;  bosBdvy- 
BnebcCweeB  Eoropaaa  R«ris  aad  Asia,  221, 2S;  ti^ 
of  areas  aad  popolstioB  «f  the  contrks  in  Asiik  ^\ 
tbe  some  of  Aftiea,  222 ;  the  same  of  America,  2S;  {»- 
end  resok  ssfiwfbffoty.  detaOa  donbtfel,  222. 

itioa  of  the  caith's  orast,  fiS; 
two  causes  aaslgaed,  22S  ;  remoTal  of  barometrk  pc»- 
nre,  obaervatkna  on.  In  Italy,  S28;  cfliMt  of  tke  onta- 
tidestotUs  end,  experifflCBtB  of  the  British  Asnditioe, 
228;  obserratkHU  oo  earthqoakea,  faistitated  ia  Swla^ 
land,  1879,228;  report  on  earthquakes  in  Swttaeriuitbe 
Italian  Pfe]llnsah^ete^  228;  224;  preaeot  view  of  tk  ori- 
gin of  earthqaakca,  224. 

Eemador,  RejnMie  <2^.— Chief  Magistrate  and  Osbiaet.  2S4 ; 
the  army,  224;  revenue  modh  less  than  expeaditam, 
824;  foreign  debt  very  heavy,  224 ;  foreign  trade  la 
cacao,  Peruvian  bark,  ct^ee,  etc,  224 ;  exports  lad  la- 
ports,  224,  225;  trsde  with  Great  Britain  iaeressiBC, 
225;  distracted  state  of  the  repubHc,  225;  tbe  jvesest 
Dictator's  (YeintemiOa's)  disgncefVil  carver,  22& 

EducaUoH  and  iZlfteraey.  —  Statistics  of  censos  (18S0^ 
showing  extent  of  ilUteraey  in  United  States,  225, 2St; 
tible  showing  number  of  persons  ten  years  oki  sad  sp- 
ward  (white  and  colored)  unable  to  read  aad  write,  224; 
table  showing  the  total  population,  acho<d  popatatioB, 
average  attendance,  etc,  in  the  several  states  and  Teni- 
torie9, 227  ;  table  showing  amount  of  taxation  kr  ss^ 
port  of  public  schools  In  each  State  and  Territoiy,  fSS; 
plan  proposed  for  nations!  aid  to  edocatioa,  2^;  In- 
proved  methods  of  instruction,  22S;  experience  of  tte 
schools  In  <^incy,  Mass.,  22S;  education  in  France,  prof- 
rcss  and  improvement  of  late  years,  22S,  229;  Gorera- 
ment  help,  229 ;  education  in  other  countries,  Germaj. 
Italy,  etc,  229;  general  advance,  229 ;  Bussla  very  mad 
behind,  229 ;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  number  «( 
schools,  Government  help,  etc.,  219;  *^*  board-sriMoSi.* 
how  supported  and  managed,  229 ;  new  code  for  tbcss 
schools,  229,  280 ;  industrial  and  techoicaJ  edncstkm,  SS^; 
progress  in  this  direction,  280  ;  new  law  in  Fnon  le- 
specting  primary  Instruction,  ^0 ;  chief  object  of  the 
law,  280  ;  mcral  and  dvio  Instruction,  also  eompolnry. 
280 ;  details  of  the  plan  of  working,  SdO,  281 ;  strong  oppa 
sition  because  religious  instruction  whoQy  excluded,  Stl; 
also  because  compulsory,  281  ;  in  Belgium,  edocatioe  set 
compulsory,  281 ;  teschera  how  qusHfled  and  choew  Ib 
France  and  Belgium,  281 ;  attitude  of  Roman  Cstboles 
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toward  seealar  school  edaeatlon,  282 ;  elTort  in  Swltzer- 
knd  to  bring  public  edocation  under  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  282;  decree  of  the  Assembly  to  this 
effect,  282 ;  much  disputed  and  opposed,  282 ;  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote  and  rejected,  282. 
^Tlpf. — Semi-independent  under  Mehemet  All  and  his  fam- 
ily since  180«,  :2^  288 ;  Tevfik  Khedlye,  1879, 288 ;  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England,  288 ;  area  and  population, 
888 ;  foreign  population,  288 ;  exports  and  imports,  values 
of^  283  ;  commerce  carried  on  with  Steam-Tcssels,  284 :  de- 
pendence on  the  Nile,  284;  artificial  helps  for  irrigation, 
284  ;  table  of  crops,  acreage,  yield,  etc.,  284;  Egyptian 
debt  enormous,  281;  table  of  loans,  from  1&62-79,  from 
English  and  French  banking-houses,  284 ;  Ismail  Pa- 
aha^B  financial  operations,  284 ;  reckless  course,  285 ; 
greed  ot  English  and  French  capitalists,  285;  Ismail  de- 
I>osod^  285 ;  terms  of  new  arrangement  (1860)  for  set- 
tling of  public  debt,  285;  how  it  worked,  285;  money 
expended  on  public  works,  236,  286 ;  estimate  of  Ismail's 
MTenteen  years'  reign,  280 ;  increase  in  population,  rev- 
oiae,  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  286 ;  finances  rest  on  the 
heavy  land-tax,  236;  taxes,  how  distributed,  286;  com- 
pulsory labor,  286;  financial  improrement,  286,  287; 
ftmded  debt,  income,  and  expenditure,  287 ;  interrention 
of  England  and  France,  287;  Council  of  Liquidation  and 
work  of  the  Controllers,  287  ;  TirtnaUy  took  possesion 
of  everything,  287 ;  cost  of  foreign  officials,  287;  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  very  offensive,  288;  outbreak  of  the 
offlcera,  in  1$81,  288;  hopes  of  the  Egyptians,  28S ;  next 
steps  of  England  and  France,  288;  the  Bultan's  commis- 
sionera  and  English  Ironclads  at  Alexandria,  283,  289 ;  the 
national  party's  programme,  six  points,  289 ;  complaints 
against  foreign  interference,  289;  cause  advocated  by  the 
army,  the  merchants,  the  village  sheiks,  Christian  portion 
of  population,  etc^  280  ;  opposed  to  the  party,  the  Tui^s, 
Circassiana,  moneylenders,  etc.,  289 ;  Chamber  of  Nota- 
bles called  together,  289 ;  object  sought  for,  289,  240 ;  na- 
tional movement,  basis  oi;  240 ;  Sherif  and  Sultan  Pasha 
very  infiuential,  240 ;  project  of  organization  of  the  Cham- 
ber by  Sherif  Pasha,  240;  demands  of  the  Chamber,  on 
assembling,  240 ;  menacing  language  of  the  powers,  240, 
241 ;  diplomatic  movements  in  France  and  England,  241 ; 
Sherif  resigns,  Arabi  Bey  appears  as  War  Minister,  241 ; 
new  ministry  formed,  241 ;  Arabics  farther  movements, 
in  arresting  and  punishing  officers,  etc.,  241,  242 ;  prog- 
ress of  dispute  and  troubles,  242 ;  England  and  France 
resolve  upon  a  great  naval  demonstration,  242 ;  fieet  at 
Alexandria,  242 ;  Arabi  determines  to  resist,  242 ;  the 
Sultanas  prospects  and  efforts,  242;  ministers  resign, 
Tevfik's  plans,  242, 248 ;  demand  made  that  Arabi  be  re- 
tained as  War  Minister,  248 ;  Turkish  intervention,  248 ; 
course  of  the  French  and  English,  248;  the  Khedive  and 
Arabi,  248 ;  excitement  among  Egyptians,  248,  244 ;  riot 
in  Alexandria,  244;  Europeans  killed,  disastrous  results, 
S44;  Arab!  and  the  Egyptians  prepare  to  fight,  244 ;  confer- 
ence at  Constantinople,  resolves  of,  244 :  Sir  B.  Seymour's 
course,  244  ;  forbids  fbrther  fortifying  of  Alexandria  on 
peril  of  bombardment,  244 ;  prepares  for  action  with  eight 
ironclada  and  8,500  men,  244 ;  opens  fire  on  morning  of  1 1  th 
July,  245;  continued  for  ten  and  a  half  hours,  246 ;  forts 
blown  up,  loss  of  lifia,  etc.,  246,  247 ;  power  of  ironclads 
against  forts,  247 ;  sad  scenes,  fire  and  pillage  of  the  city, 
248 ;  English  take  possession,  aided  by  others,  24S ;  heavy 
kisses,  248;  conference  negotiations,  248,  249;  policy  of 
England  and  other  powers,  249 ;  Sultan  pushed  on  to  no 
purpose,  249 ;  Arabi  summoned  by  the  Khedive,  and  pro- 
nounced a  rebel,  249,  250;  Lord  Duflisrin's  diplomatic 
strategy,  250  ;  British  Interests  in  Egjrpt  made  the  pre- 
text for  the  coarse  adopted,  250,  251 ;  war  of  occupation, 
251 ;  Arabics  force  and  eflbrts,  251 ;  troops  from  England, 
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General  Wolseley  in  comooand,  251, 252 ;  progress  of  the 
campaign,  252,  258;  Arabi  fights  the  English,  August 
2Sth,  defeated,  258;  Arabi's  ftirthor  attempt,  failure,  258, 
254;  final  defeat,  September  12th-15th,  made  prisoner, 
254 ;  protests  of  the  powers,  254 ;  the  Khedive's  new  min- 
istry, 254 ;  Arabi  tried,  condemned,  and  banished  to  Cey- 
lon, 255;  rise  of  a  fiilse  prophet  in  the  Soodan,  255;  suc- 
cess and  further  progress,  255. 

Egyptologioal  and  Atayrtologlcal  Research. — Important 
advances  in  knowledge,  255;  museum  at  Boolak,  255; 
Egyptian  chronology  reaching  back  5,0J0  years,  255,  256; 
materials  for  inveetlgatioD,  inscriptions  on  monuments, 
temples,  and  tombs,  256;  Egyptian  chronology  by  signs 
and  dynasties,  256 ;  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exactness, 
256;  the  Apis  bulls'  series  of  inscriptions,  256;  tablets  of 
Abydos,  Sakkara,  Kamak,  256,  257 ;  investigations  into 
use  and  value  of  Abydos  tablet,  257 ;  evidence  of  lost 
cities  greatly  desired,  258 ;  splendor  of  the  pyramids  when 
perfect,  25S;  a^regate  testimony  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, according  to  M.  de  Bouge.  258, 259 ;  Egypt  before 
and  at  the  time  of  Moses,  258^  259;  value  of  conclusions, 
259 ;  monuments  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  259 ;  cu- 
neiform inscriptions,  259  ;  texts  on  cylinders  of  clay,  259 ; 
M.  Pictet's  researches,  259;  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty rich  in  monuments,  259;  early  religion  monothe- 
istic, 250,  260;  documents  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  260; 
M.  Mariette's  valuable  researches  in  Egyptian  antiquities, 
260 ;  opening  of  pyramids  at  Sakkara,  260, 261 ;  Maspero's 
prosecution  of  the  work,  261 ;  discovery  of  royal  mum- 
mies at  Thebes,  261 ;  list  of  these,  with  the  dynasty,  261, 
262;  pyramid  of  Senefhi  at  Meydoum,  262;  probable 
age  and  importance  in  Egyptology,  262 ;  recent  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  researches,  262;  Mr.  O.  Smith's  labors  in 
this  field,  262,  268;  other  workers,  268;  M.  Bassam*s 
discoveries  at  Sippara,  268 ;  date  and  position  of  the  Hit- 
tites,  268,  264;  powerful  people,  264 ;  the  religious  sense 
in  early  nations  of  antiquity,  264. 

Electrical  Energy^  Storage  <if.— Need  of  a  storage-battery, 
264;  how  the  storing  of  energy  of  an  electric  current  be- 
comes possible,  264;  the  process  described,  264,  265;  po- 
lariaUion  of  the  electrodes,  265;  researches  of  Yolta,  Bit- 
ter, Davy,  etc.,  265 ;  M.  Plant^'s  experiments  and  results, 
265;  M.  Faure's  ftirther  improvements,  265;  labors  of 
other  scientists,  265,  266 ;  Thomson  and  Houston's  stor- 
age-cell, 266;  H.  Sutton's  experiments,  266;  valuable  re- 
sults, 266 ;  experiments  on  the  Faure  cell,  266, 267 ;  results 
thus  fltr,  267 ;  table  of  cost  of  aocimiuhitors,  according  to 
size,  etc.,  267;  heavy  expense  as  at  present  made,  26S. 

Electric  Lighting,  Progrtea  qf. — Arc-lamps  fbr  out-door. 
Incandescent  for  house  lighting,  268;  the  Edison  and 
other  companies'  lamps,  263 ;  the  regulator  arc  lamp,  and 
pure  incandescent,  268;  likely  to  survive,  268,  269;  Bey- 
nier's  improvements  on  regulators,  269;  two  new  dy- 
namo-machines, Gordon  and  Thomson  Ferranti,  269; 
description  of  the  latter,  269,  270;  Gordon  machine, 
largest  yet  constructed,  270 ;  description  and  power  of, 
270;  electric  lighting  in  New  York  city,  270,  271 ;  Edi- 
son's system  and  working,  271 ;  description  of  machines, 
etc  (with  illustrations),  271,  272 ;  success  in  operation, 
272;  the  Brush-Swan  (Company's  system,  272,  278;  the 
United  States  Electric  Light  Company's  plan,  278 ;  report 
of  commission  of  French  experts  on  the  chief  lamps  and 
machines,  278;  table  of  continuous  current  generatora 
and  lamps,  274;  report  of  conunlttee  on  Incandescent 
lamps,  275;  description  of  the  four  chief  lamps.  275 ; 
method  of  measuring  efficiency  of  those  lamps,  275,  276 ; 
resistance  of  lamps  cold,  276;  methods  of  calculation, 
276^  277;  tables  of  summary  of  the  results,  277;  conclu- 
sions drawn  fh>m  these  results,  277. 

Emuson,  Balph  Waldo.— An  American  philosopher  and 
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lecturer,  277;  skntch  of  his  life  aod  labors,  277,  278;  Ice- 
tures  and  poems,  278;  personal  character,  278;  estimate 
of  hla  position  and  influence,  27S;  published  works,  27S. 
Engineering.^iiL  Qothard  Tunnel  finished   after  twenty 
years'  delay,  278,  279 ;  projected  ship-canals,  279 ;  canal 
through  the  Delta  proposed,  279 ;  need  of  a  canal  to  Cairo 
and  Suez,  279 ;  Panama  Canal  advancing,  279 ;  also  canals 
in  Greece  and  India,  279 ;  new  docks  at  Milford  Haven, 
279 ;  proposed  work  at  the  Zuyder  Zee,  2S0 ;  enlajgement 
of  harbor  of  Antwerp,  230;  importance  of  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  2S0;   new  French  railroad   projected  through 
Mont  Blanc,  281 ;  the  Arlberg  Tunnel,  231 ;  the  Beau- 
mont perforator,  281 ;  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  Biver  at 
New  York,  281,282;  the  Severn  Tunnel,  282;  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  282;  another  further  up  the  river  under  way, 
2S2,  2S8;    Erie   Railroad   Bridge  over  Klnzua  Yalley, 
Pennsylvania,  288;  new  bridge  over  the  Forth,  to  be  of 
steel,  288;  the  new  Eddy  stone  Light-house,  288 ;  Tilla- 
mook Light-house,  Oregon,  difficulty  of  building,  288, 
284;   the  Himalayan  BaifatMd,  284;    steam-heating  of 
towns  and  dties  in  United  States,  284. 
Kngliah  Channel  Tunnel  Panie.— Work  begun  on  the  tun- 
nel, 284 ;  exdted  pubUc  feeling  against  it,  284, 285;  the 
scare  in  England,  285;  French  wish  the  tunnel  made, 
285 ;  arguments  of  tunnel  advocates,  285 ;  military  au- 
thorities stiU  inimical.  286. 
Epidemic  Diutuee^  Sanitary  Control  <2^.— Attempts  at  con- 
trol of  epidemics,  286;  germ  theory  settled,  286;  five 
chief  fktal  epidemics,  2S6;  other  infectious  diseases,  2S6; 
the  plague,  its  nature  and  ravages,  &S6 ;  terrible  poisons, 
286,  287;  conveyance  of  infection  by  air  certain,  287;  the 
''Cceley  case''  (1840),  287,  288;  what  "^ sewer-gas"  is, 
288;  infection  carried  by  water,  288;  connection  of  filth 
and  sewage  with  disease,  1^ ;  for  sanitary  control  germs 
must  be  destroyed,  288;  course  to  be  pursued  by  health- 
oflHoer,  288,  289;  Asiatic  cholera,  Dr.  Blanc's  interesting 
sUtements,  289,  290;  preventive  measures  to  be  used, 
290;  ships  and  steamboats  carry  disease,  290;  sanitary 
inspection  absolutely  necessary,  290;  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  towns  and  cities  in  cases  of  infection,  290;  sani- 
tary cordons  around  infected  districts,  290,  291 ;  course 
pursued  with  the  plague  in  Astrakhan,  Russia  (1878), 
291;  Government  action,  291,  292 ;  experience  in  yellow 
fever  in    Southwestern   Texas,   298;   Surgeon-General 
Hamilton's  report,  298;  measures  adopted,  208;  course 
recommended,  298,  294. 
Europe^  Area  </.— Total  area,  according  to  General  Strel- 
bitzky,  294;  table  of  areas  by  oountrie^  294;  tables  of 
areas  of  principal  islands,  294;  lengths  of  rivers,  294; 
areas  of  lakes,  294,  295;  areas  of  seas  of  Europe,  295; 
Baltic  ooast-Une  the  longest,  295;  entire  coast-line  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  295 ;  coast-line  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 295;  areas  of  chief  gulfe  and  bays,  295;  narrowest 
strait,  the  Bosporus ;  widest,  6t  George's  Channel,  296. 
Boangelical  AeaooiaHon.  —  Summary  of  the  number  of 
preachers,  churches,  members,  296;  contributions,  etc, 
296. 
SeploHone^  JSMZer.— Lawson's  experiments,  296;  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Government,  296;  official  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  296-298;  Lawson's  theory  and 
mode  of  boiler-construction  indorsed,  298. 


FartM  and  Lire-Stock  in  the  United  States.-^Tahle  show- 
ing great  increase  in  ferms  in  United  States,  during  ten 
years,  298. 

Finan4see  qf  the  United  5/afe*.— Review  of,  299;  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1882,  299 ;  expenditures  for  the  same 
period,  299  ;  surplus  uDu.«uaI]y  large,  299 ;  receipts  com- 
pared with  previous  fiscal  year,  299 ;  ditto  expenditure^ 


299 ;  receipts  and  ezpendltorea  ft>r  the  calendar  yssn 
1881  and  1882,  800;  receipts  of  1882  compared  vltk 
those  of  the  calendar  year  1881,  800  ;  asseta  and  M&r 
ties  of  the  Treaaury  on  January  1, 18»2,  and  Janosiy  1, 
1888, 800 ;  increase  in  the  receipts  from  duties  on  imporli 
of  sugar,  wool,  iron,  steel,  silk,  cotton,  and  si^rits,  eon- 
pared  with  the  preceding  year,  8U1 ;  ditto  from  iotenal 
revenue,  801 ;  chano;ea  in  the  public  debt  during  the  jeir, 
801 ;  refunding  operations,  801 ;  proposed  issue  of  8  per 
cent  bonds  in  Coogress,  801 ;  adopted  at  8i  per  cent  Mi; 
average  rates  of  interest  to  investors  of  4  and  4^  pa- eat 
Becuritie^  802 ;  proposal  of  the  Secretary  for  a  rednetioi 
of  revenue,  802,  808;  Tariff  Commlaalon  appointed  bf 
Coogress,  808;  motives  that  governed  it,  808;  monm 
and  liabilities  of  the  banks,  804 ;  bill  for  the  exte&ata  of 
the  existence  of  the  banks,  806, 806 ;  imports  and  oporti, 
806;  coinage,  806;  vahie  of  artidea  of  import  doriof  tte 
fiscal  years  1881  and  1888, 807;  ditto,  importo  and  expotti 
with  dilferent  countries,  808. 
Fieheries  qf  the   United  State*  for  1880^New  Ea^ 
States,  extent  and  value  of  flaheriea,  809;  Middle  Stitei. 
sea-fisheries,  river  and  lake  and  oyster  flaheriea,  801,^9; 
general  summary  for  Middle  SUtea,  810  ;  South  Atlmie 
States,  sea  and  river  fisheries,  and  oyster  Indostry,  SI^ 
811 ;  general  sununary  for  South  Atlaotle  Stateik811,tll 
/7or<<to.— State  government,  812;  progreaa  of  intensl  im- 
provements, 812;  work  on  Lake  Okeechobee,  piroqwct 
of  success,  812 ;  inland  water  oommonicatioii,  "*  Fkiidi 
Coast  line  Canal  and  Transportation  CompsBy,"!!!; 
Governor  Bloxham's  mMsage  in  regard  to  railrosds  ii 
the  State,  812,  818;  general  reTonne  (indudinf  tatmct 
taxes),  818  ;  moneys  paid  out,  818  ;  estimate  of  apfropri- 
ations  for  the  next  year,  818;  ComptroOer's  statflOMni, 
818 ;  question  of  railroad  taxation  not  settled,  nov  is 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  818 ;  State  and  eontj 
taxes,  818, 814 ;  school  fludlities  and  attendance. 814;  tal- 
mnte  education,  814;  Agricultural  College,  814;  lame 
Asyhim,814;  State  convlcta  utilized,  814 ;  popaIatlflB,S14; 
yield  of  cotton,  com,  oats,  etc.,  814 ;  live-stock,  muiAt- 
tures,  etc,  814;  Supreme  Court  decision  on  homeftai 
exemption,  814, 815;  Constitutional  Convention  needed, 
815 ;  election  returns,  815 ;  yellow  fever  at  FMoseok, 
815. 
.FbMf-Preserra^ion.— Important  to  find  chemical  aitiMT<Ie 
tasteless  and  innocuous,  815;  Professor  BazCs  faiveMlgs- 
tions  and  disooveiy  of  antieeptle  compound,  815;  aie«f 
boracio  add,  815,  816;  compound  with  gfyeeriae,  tl(; 
M.  PoteFs  compound,  816;  storage  depot  for  meat,  %A 
(hiit,  etc,  at  Shoredltch,  London,  816. 
Foreata  qf  the  United  ^Stofet.— American  pine-forests,  tii\ 
census  returns,  816 ;  diief  source  for  supply  of  white-pisa 
lumber,  816;  amount  cut,  and  new  growth,  816;  Boaih- 
em  Atlantic  pine-growing  States,  816 ;  sapt^  fern  Gitf 
States  and  Southwestern  Statea,  817;  timber-asppl^  rf 
the  Pacific  States,  817  ;  waste  of  Amei^can  forests, SIT; 
area  of  forests  in  Europe,  817;  American  Forestry  C«a- 
gress,  objects  in  view,  817,  818 ;  meetiniga,  aetkm,  ete^ 
818;  act  of  Congress  to  enoonrage  tree-plantlqg,  US; 
State  Uiws  for  same  purpose,  818;  kinds  of  trees  belt  tir 
planting  in  various  localities,  818,  819;  snceessftil  fbrat 
planting  in  Southwestern  France,  819 ;  lumber  iadMtritt 
of  the  United  States,  extent  and  value,  819;  fonfinnrrta 
of  forest  products  as  feel,  819;  value  of  different  vsodi 
for  feel,  819 ;  results  of  analysis  and  experimoita,  811 
Draneei  ReptMie  <y.— National  Legislature,  bow  eompoMi 
820 ;  two  Houses,  Deputlea,  657  membera,  Senate,  W 
members,  820 ;  annual  meeting,  length  of  seiricai,  flit, 
820;  presidential  term  seven  years,  830;  Jules  GfHy 
President  (elected  1879),  820;  area  and  populatioa,W; 
native  population,  foreign,  reNglooa  profession,  etc,  W; 
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towns  of  orer  80,000  Inhabitants,  880;  post-oflBoes,  tele- 
gnphs,  820;  imports  and  exports,  821 ;  trade  with  Eng- 
land snd  the  United  States,  821 ;  merchant  marine,  821 ; 
area  and  population  of  Algeria,  821 ;  chief  cities,  oom- 
moroe,  etc,  821;  colonial  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  822;  French  protectorate  over  Tunis,  822;  area 
and  population,  822 ;  the  army,  numbers  and  efficiency, 
822 ;  extent  and  force  of  the  navy,  828 ;  sources  of  rerenue, 
direct  Imposts,  special  taxes,  etc ,  828 ;  expenditures, 
828;  public  debt,  cost  of  war  and  foreign  occupation, 
823 ;  fkll  of  the  Ferry  Ministry  at  close  of  1881, 824 ;  Gam- 
betta  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  824 ; 
asked  to  fbrm  a  ministry,  884;  how  composed,  824;  dis- 
aatlsbctlon  general,  884, 820 ;  attack  on  the  Church,  825; 
Tunisian  and  other  troubles,  82d ;  project  of  »orutin  de 
H»U  rejected,  825;  Oambetta  resigns,  825;  the  Frey- 
dnet  Ministry,  885 ;  action  in  the  Legislature,  825 ;  course 
on  the  Egyptian  question,  826;  Freydnet  resigns,  880; 
the  Doclerc  Ministry,  880 ;  Gambetta's  course  and  death, 
826;  Bonapartlsts  and  other  pretenders,  820. 

Frm  Bdigioua  AstociatUm. — Receipts  and  expenditures, 
886;  report  of  Executive  Committee,  820,  827;  objects 
had  in  view,  827;  success  thus  flur«  827. 

^r<en(/s.— Moderate  growth,  827;  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  827;  London  Yearly  Meeting,  827;  mission- 
work  discussed,  827, 828;  work  among  the  Indians,  828 ; 
members  of  London  Yeariy  Meeting,  schools,  Tract  Soci- 
ety, Temperance  Union,  etc^  888. 


Garibaldi,  OnraxPFC— TtaUan  independence  leader,  828; 
■ketch  of  his  life  and  varied  career,  828,  829;  twelve 
years  in  South  America,  883,  829 ;  return  to  Italy,  and 
oomiM  there,  829 ;  goes  to  New  York,  880 ;  goes  back 
again  to  Italy,  and  service  there,  880 ;  his  last  years,  and 
death,  in  bis  seventy-sixth  year,  880. 

Gtographiati  Progrt—  and  .^iscorery.— Explorations  Into 
Arctic  regions,  the  interior  of  Africa,  unexplored  parts  of 
Asia,  880, 881 ;  hydrographical  surveys,  881 ;  submerged 
rklge  in  the  Faroe  Channel,  881 ;  the  ill-bted  Jeannette 
expedition,  881;  caught  in  the  ice  and  lost,  881, 888 ;  at- 
tempted retreat  on  the  Ice,  882,  883;  disastrous  end  of 
the  party,  884 ;  cruise  of  the  Eira,  884 ;  sunk  in  the  ice, 
crew  saved  and  brought  home  by  Sir  A.  Young,  884; 
no  Arctic  voyage  of  the  year  successfhl,  885;  plans  for 
establishing  meteorological  stations,  885 ;  Russian  scheme 
for  turning  the  Amu  Darya  into  the  Caspian  given  up,  885 ; 
French  explorations  in  Africa  in  aid  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, 835;  rivalry  of  French  and  English  In  these  mat- 
ters, 886;  road  constructed  by  Stanley,  880;  dispute 
with  De  Braxza,  830;  Stanley  on  the  Congo,  386 ;  French 
route  by  the  Ogovd  River,  886;  activity  and  energy  of 
De  Braxza,  886 ;  results  expected,  886,  887 ;  Chamay's  re- 
searches In  Central  America,  887. 

^eor^Ka.— Governor  and  officers  of  State,  887 ;  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives,  887;  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, public  debt,  etc.,  887 ;  property  of  the  State, 
837 ;  financial  condition  good,  887 ;  table  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  prices,  888;  table  of  aggregate  value  of  the  whole 
|irop«rty  In  Georgia,  838 ;  estimate  of  wealth  in  five  coun- 
ties, 838 ;  rate  of  taxation  reduced,  88S  ;  estimated  dis- 
bursement for  ensuing  year,  889 ;  State  Institutions,  de- 
partments in  the  university,  degrees,  etc.,  889 ;  Senator 
Brown^s  proposed  donation,  889  ;  terms  not  patisfhctoiy  to 
the  L^8lature,889,840 ;  Lunatic  Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  840;  Penitentiary,  treatment  of  convicts,  840; 
excellent  results,  841 ;  Department  of  Agriculture,  bene- 
fits oi;  841 ;  general  condition  of  fkrmers  prosperous,  842 ; 
Railroad  Commission,  842 ;  good  service  rendered  by,  842 ; 
Georgia  raihroad  case  In  court,  848;  roads  generally  in 


good  order,  848 ;  decision  as  to  rights  of  raihroad  corpora- 
tlons  to  take  land  of  citizens,  842, 848;  pubUc-school  sys- 
tem well  conducted,  848;  school  fimd,  848 ;  other  schools, 
848 ;  colleges  in  good  condition,  848,  844 ;  new  college 
for  colored  pupils,  844 ;  manuihctures  of  the  State  very 
extensive,  844;  fiour-mills,  chemical-works,  etc.,  844; 
gold-mining,  Iron  and  lumber  industries,  etc.,  845 ;  State 
elections,  popular  interest  in,  845;  Republican  and  other 
conventions,  845;  Democratic  ticket  elected,  845;  retir- 
ing Governor's  statements,  846 ;  Governor  Stephcns^s  in- 
augural address,  846, 847 ;  election  of  judges  and  United 
States  Senator,  847  ;  work  of  the  Legislature,  adjourn- 
ment, 847 ;  constitutional  question  involved,  847  ;  death 
of  Senator  Hill,  and  others,  848 ;  fire-insurance  company 
asking  help  of  the  courts,  848 ;  Cox  pardoned,  848 ;  arte- 
sian wells,  temperance  movement,  etc.,  848. 

German  Emi(fraiion.^Tot^  mmiber  of  emigrants  very 
large,  843;  largest  proportion  to  United  States,  84S; 
table  ot  emigrants  flrom  Gtermany  during  last  ten  years, 
849;  chief  reasons  for  emigratiqn,  849. 

German  Railroad*,— "blovement  to  make  all  the  railroads 
the  property  of  the  Imperial  Government,  849 ;  bill  in 
the  Diet,  1876,  and  course  of  Prussia,  849 ;  Government 
roads  in  Prussia,  1880,  nearly  7,U00  miles,  819;  farther 
steps,  849  ;  Bismarck's  policy,  etc,  849, 850. 

Germany^  Empire  <^,— The  Emperor  and  heir-apparent,  850; 
area  and  population  of  the  twenty-five  states  in  the  erophre, 
850 ;  increase  in  population,  850;  table  showing  number  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  8^ ;  German  merchant 
marine,  860;  table  of  marriages,  births,  deaths,  etc.,  851 ;  im- 
ports snd  exports,  851 ;  army  and  navy,  851 ;  army  in  time 
of  peace,  and  on  war  footing,  851, 858 ;  fortifications,  858 ; 
strength  of  the  navy,  852;  revenues,  whence  derived, 
858 ;  expenditures,  how  distributed,  852,  858 ;  debts  of  the 
empire,  858 ;  Bismarck's  management  of  foreign  relations, 
858;  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  strength  of  parties,  858; 
social  reforms  proposed,  858, 854;  the  Emperor  assumes 
responsibility  in  a  manifesto,  854;  Bismarck's  speech, 
854 ;  question  as  to  accident  insurance  and  relief  of  in- 
firm workmen,  854 ;  Government  claims  to  be  the  friend 
and  helper  of  the  poor,  854, 855 ;  results  of  the  session,  855 ; 
struggle  over  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  etc., 
865;  Bismarck's  victory  in  bringing  Hamburg  into  the 
customs  union,  855;  other  measures,  850;  budget  voted, 
856 ;  extra  session,  866 ;  measures  proposed,  856 ;  tobac- 
co monopoly  the  chief  question,  856 ;  strongly  opposed  and 
voted  down,  856 ;  adjourned  in  June,  856 ;  regular  sessi<m 
opened  November  80th,  857 ;  the  Prussian  Ministry,  857; 
the  Prussian  budget,  857;  Bismarck's  political  manage- 
ment, 867 ;  opening  of  Prussian  Landtag,  857;  various 
measures  discussed,  857, 85e ;  renewed  struggle  over  the 
church  and  state  difficulties,  858;  result,  858;  theGuelph 
fund,  868;  the  **  reptile  Aind,"  868;  other  matters,  858; 
elections  and  new  Landtsg,  859 ;  Bavaria,  Saxony,  WOr- 
tomberg,  ministries,  finances,  etc.,  859;  Alsace-Lorraine, 
under  the  General  Government,  ministry,  budget,  etc., 
859. 

GucK,  Gkobob  W.— Elected  Governor  of  Kansas,  447,448. 

Gbaham,  Mi^oi^^^Anl  G.— In  Egypt,  253,  254. 

GrMi  Britain  and  /rstoiul.— Parliament  supreme  Legisla- 
ture, 850 ;  Prime  Minister's  position  snd  authority,  859; 
the  Queen  and  royal  Ikmlly,  859 ;  House  of  Commons, 
numbers,  psrtles,  etc,  859,  860;  House  of  Lords,  860; 
W.  E.  Gbulstone,  Prime  Minister,  his  Cabinet,  860 ;  area 
and  population,  860 ;  increase  of  population  in  England 
and  Scotland,  decrease  In  Ireland,  860 ;  table  of  owners  of 
land,  860;  number  of  electors,  800 ;  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages, 860,  861 ;  table  of  emigrants,  861 ;  vast  colonial 
possessions,  861 ;  table  of  area  and  population  of  the 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  British  Empire,  861 ;  rail- 
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roads,  telegraphs,  post-offlcea,  861, 862;  table  of  exports 
and  Imports  for  five  years,  862 ;  imports  and  exports  of 
specie,  302 ;  chief  imports  and  exports,  862 ;  tonnage  of 
vessels,  ships  registered,  etc.,  862 ;  number  and  strength 
of  the  army,  862, 868 ;  extent  and  power  of  the  navy,  offi- 
cers, marines,  etc.,  8C8 ;  revenues  from  customs,  taxes, 
etc.,  863  ;  table  of  expenditures  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
863;  English  troops  in  Egypt,  868,  864;  conunerciol 
treaty  with  France,  864;  session  of  Parliament,  864; 
measures  proposed,  864 ;  question  otdtture^  864;  debates 
on  Irish  question,  etc.,  864, 865;  the  Bradlaugh  difficulty 
and  result,  865 ;  action  on  poHt-office  matters,  fk-ee  trade 
in  land,  married  women^s  property,  electric  lighting,  865; 
866;  change  of  policy  as  to  Ireland,  866;  imprisoned 
members  released,  866 ;  assassination  of  Cavendish  and 
Burke,  366;  the  crimes  bill,  866,  867;  stringent  provis- 

1      ions  of,  867 ;  Pomell's  letter,  867 ;  the  arrears  bill,  367 ; 

I  Davitt^s  scheme  for  '*  nationalizat  ion  of  land  ^^  in  Ireland, 
868;  American  newspapers  advocating  Irish  claims  to  in- 
dependence, etc ,  868 ;  Ladies'  Land  League,  868 ;  course 
of  the  authorities,  86S,  869 ;  arrest  of  High  Sheriff  of  Dub- 
lin a  blunder,  869 ;  attempt  by  a  crazy  fanatic  to  kill  the 
Queen,  869 ;  marriage  of  Prince  Leopold,  869 ;  appropria- 
tions for  royal  fiunily  denounced,  869. 

Greece^  Kingdom  qf.—TYie  King  and  Ministry,  869 ;  area  and 
popukitlon,  869 ;  imports  and  exports,  869,  870  ;  table  of 
trade  with  different  countries,  870;  army  and  navy,  870; 
revenues  from  taxes,  etc,  870;  exi)enditures  in  excess  of 
revenue,  870 ;  public  debt,  870 ;  changes  in  politics,  870, 
871 ;  Tricoupis,  Prime  Minister,  871 ;  Turkish  boundary 
question,  871 ;  some  fighting,  871 ;  the  Greeks  gain  the 
point,  371 ;  possible  future  for  Oxeece,  871. 

Gregorian  CoZ^ftdar.— Tercentenary  of  introduction,  871 ; 
a  calendar,  punctuation  of  time,  871,  872;  the  solar  and 
lunar  year,  872 ;  subdivisions,  872 ;  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
calendars,  872 ;  the  Julian  year,  872, 878 ;  reform  needed, 
873;  Gregorian  year,  878 ;  lunar  calendar  for  church  pur- 
poses, 873 ;  Gregorian  calendar  adopted  throughout  Eu- 
rope, 873 ;  Bussia  alone  keeps  the  ''old  style,''  878. 

GuaUmala^  Repttblio  </.— Population,  878,  874 ;  President, 
Cabinet,  United  States  Minister,  874  ;  educational  im- 
provement, 874;  revenues,  expenditures,  national  debt, 
874;  home-debt  bonds,  875;  exports  and  imports,  875; 
railro&ds,  telegraphs,  etc.,  875;  question  of  limits  with 
Mexico,  terms  on  which  settled,  875. 


Barresta  o/ths  World  in  18S2.— Full  report  teom  France  by 
M.  Estienne,  876  ;  estimate  of  harvests  in  Great  Britain, 
876 ;  tabular  statements  of  chief  cereal  crops,  876 ;  har- 
rests  in  Spain  poor,  877 ;  in  Belgium  abundant,  877 ;  in 
Holland  good,  877 ;  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  877;  in 
Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube,  and  Russia,  877; 
abundant  harvests  In  the  United  States,  877,  878. 

Hill,  Bbhjamik  ITarnbt.— American  statesman  and  Jurist, 
878;  sketch  of  his  life  and  career,  878,  879;  Joined  seces- 
sionists in  Georgia,  879 ;  election  to  Congress,  879 ;  severe 
Buffering  and  death,  879:  widely  hmented,  879. 

iTun^ory.— (See  Austria-Huxoabt.) 

HiTBLBCT,  Major-General  SrKPHKir  A. — American  soldier  and 
publicist,  879,  8S0;  brief  sketch  of  his  services,  879,  880; 
United  States  Minister  to  Peru,  880. 


/7///ioi«.— Governor  and  other  State  officers,  8S0 ;  special  ses- 
sion of  Legislature,  860;  objects  of  session,  880;  action 
taken,  880;  congressional  districts.  880 ;  provision  of  act 
for  ceding  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  United  States, 
880,  3S1 ;  cost  of  State  goTemment,  8S1 ;  receipts  and 


disbursements,  881 ;  amounts  to  be  raised  by  tazstka 
for  1888-'84,  881 ;  educational  sUtistica  as  to  scbooli^ 
teachers,  etc.,  8$],  8S2;  raihtMds,  length,  receipts,  ex- 
penses, profits,  8S2;  Canal  Commisdoners'  reptnt,  SSS; 
table  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  8S2  :  incresM  is 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  etc.,  882,  888 ;  Pesi- 
tentiary  reports,  888;  charitable  institutions,  8S8;  sav- 
age and  value  of  crops,  tables  ol^  8S8;  r>-c  and  wbest 
crops,  888 ;  live-stock,  8S8 ;  Republican  ConvenUoo  ftsd 
platform,  384;  Democratic  Convention  and  platfonn, 
8S4,  885;  Liquor  Dealers'  and  ManaCscturers'  Protectin 
Association,  resolutions  oi;  885;  State  Temperance  Unioe, 
885 ;  ProhibiUon  State  Convention  and  platfonn,  8S5,8?«; 
Anti-Monopoly  State  Convojition,  resolutions  oC,  SH6; 
election  returns  for  Treasurer,  Superintendent,  ete.,  SS4, 
887 ;  congressmen  elect,  886,  887. 

Immigration^  CJiineae.  —  Provisions  of  the  **  BuribguDe 
Treaty,"  887;  act  of  Congress  suspending  it  for  twenty 
years,  387 ;  modified  and  fixed  at  ten  years.  8^7;  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  8S7;  section  4  quoted,  887, 888;  eer 
tificates,  penalties,  etc.,  888;  case  of  Ah  Sing,  Jadgmest 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  888, 8S9 ;  case  of  Ah  Tie,  and  Lmr 
Yam  Chow,  8^9,  890;  case  of  Moncan  and  Ah  Eee,  jadf- 
ment  of  the  Court  quoted,  890,  891 ;  case  of  Ho  King.  «a 
actor,  decision  of  the  Court,  891 ;  transit  of  Chinese  kbitf> 
ers  through  the  United  State^  891,  892 ;  Attoniey-G«o- 
eral  Brewster's  opinion,  892;  other  acts  relatiDg  to  isuni- 
gration,  892. 

IndebUdnesa  qfthe  UnUtd  StatM,  (ffthe  State*,  and  of&t 
World.— 'Proportion  of  indebtedness  to  populatioa,  8^ 
898 ;  origin,  progress,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  otha 
countries'  indebtedness,  898;  first  leans  at  date  of  the 
Revolution,  893 ;  loans  trom  France,  893  ;  tetribfe  de- 
pression in  finances,  898,  894 ;  loan  from  Holland,  SM ; 
ftirther  loans,  894 ;  effects  on  the  GoTemment  belore  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  894;  system  adopted  on  or- 
ganization under  the  Constitution,  895 ;  stateDoeDt  of  thi 
debt  of  United  SUtes  at  date,  also  of  States,  8&5 ;  i^Bet- 
son's  statements,  895,  896;  assumption  by  Goveramot 
of  State  debts,  896 ;  complication  of  questlona,  Jeffenoo's 
account,  896,  897 ;  amount  assumed,  897;  United  States 
Bank  established,  897 ;  loans  for  war  measor^.  in  ^ 
fense  of  American  commerce,  etc,  897,  898;  War  of  ltd!, 
increase  of  debt,  898;  Treasury  notes,  818;  financial  de- 
pression, 898 ;  State  deposlta,  Government  out  of  d^ 
surplus  paid  back  to  Statea,  898 ;  Bub-Tx«asary  cootest 
Mexican  War  debt,  Texas  indemnity,  S99 ;  tabular  iUos- 
tration  of  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  d^flram 
1791-1881,  899;  legal  tenders  for  war  of  the  rcbeSka, 
899,  400  ;  sction  of  Congress,  400 ;  certificates,  frscttosil 
curreney,  etc,  400 ;  incorporation  of  State  nstionsl  baaks, 
400,  401 ;  issue  of  10-40  bonds,  401 ;  holders  of  bonds  sad 
amounts,  401 ;  location,  etc,  of  bondholdera,  401 :  tabks 
of  bondholders  in  different  Ststes,  and  amounts  kcM. 
402,  408 ;  coupon  bonds,  404;  table  ahowing  amoiuit  d 
each  class  of  bonds,  405. 

DebU  of  the  States,  table  of  amounts.  lS90-'33,4i)5; 
table  of  amount  and  purpose,  405 ;  question  of  Goten- 
ment  assuming  State  debts,  406;  table  of  debts  of  Nev 
England  States  (1S39>'80),  406;  table  of  Middle  States 
debts  (1889>'S0X  406;  Uble  of  Southern  States  deba 
(1839-'d0),  407 ;  table  of  Western  States  debts  (lS8l-'Se). 
407;  table  of  aggregate  State  and  local  IndebtedDess. 
407, 408;  debU  in  dtles,  towns,  counties,  etc,  406;  tsble 
of  assessed  valuation,  408,400 ;  total  net  debt  by  sectioBS, 
409 ;  table  of  assessed  valuation  and  taxation  in  the  Ststes 
and  Territories,  409, 410 ;  smount  lor  each  person  is  tise 
United  SUte^  4l0. 

National  debU  of  the  world  In  1848^  410 ;  aocnmnlstiflB 
iinc«,  410;  debt  of  France  the  lBigest,410;  ho«i>- 
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creased  during  lost  thirty  years,  410, 411 ;  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  increase  and  dccreaee  of  national  debts  fh>Di 
1870-'S0,  411;  debt  of  England  very  great,  411,  412; 
three  wars,  412 ;  debt  of  Russia  (185S-'S0),  412 ;  debts  of 
other  countries,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  etc.  (184S-'80), 
412;  statement  as  to  certain  other  countries,  412;  total 
increase  of  national  debts  of  the  world  (164S-'dO),  418. 

India. — Governor-General,  council,  governors  of  presideccles 
and  provinces,  418;  area  and  population,  table  of,  418; 
area  and  population  of  native  states,  413 ;  large  number 
of  native  states,  418 ;  European  community,  413 ;  census 
of  population  as  to  creeds,  413;  population  of  chief  cities, 
414;  imports  and  exports,  414;  total  value  of,  414  ;  rail- 
roads, extent,  receipts,  expenses,  etc.,  414;  posts  and 
telegraptu,  414,  415  ;  army,  strength,  cost,  etc,  416;  dis- 
turbances among  the  natives,  415 ;  Russian  activity  and 
interest  in  India,  415,416;  the  King  of  Burmah's  posi- 
tion, 416;  revenues  from  land-tax,  opium  monopoly,  and 
salt- tax,  416 ;  course  as  to  the  holders  of  land  in  large 
estates,  416;  village  proprietorships,  416;  estimate  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  lSS2-'83,  416;  hnport  duties 
removed,  416,  417;  duties  retained  un  wines  and  spirits, 
opium,  etc.,  417;  reduction  of  salt-tax,  417  ;  importance 
of  opium  monopoly,  417  ;  better  prospects  for  finances 
of  India,  417. 

/tuftono.— Governor  and  officers  of  the  State,  41 7 ;  prosperity 
of  the  State,  417 ;  cash  In  the  Treasury,  State  debt,  ex- 
penses, etc.,  417,  418;  table  of  railroad^  with  assess- 
ments thereon,  418;  education,  schools,  teachers,  school 
fund,  etc.,  418;  Normal  School  and  Purdue  University, 
419;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  House  of  Beftige,  Reforma- 
tory for  Women  and  Girls,  419,  420 ;  table  of  agricultural 
productions  and  values,  43i);  the  foiurth  coal-producing 
State  in  the  Union,  420 ;  table  of  mineral  resources,  420 ; 
statistics  of  poultry,  420 ;  churches,  members,  etc.,  420, 
421 ;  manufoctures,  421 ;  the  Kankakee  survey,  progress 
thus  far,  421;  constitutional  amendments  (prohibition 
and  woman  suffrageX  421;  Democratic  Convention  and 
platform,  421,  422;  ticket  nominated,  422;  Republican 
Convention  and  platform,  422,  428;  ticket  nominated, 
42:);  Greenback  Ck>nvention  and  ticket,  428;  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  platform,  423 ;  Demo- 
cratic ticket  elected,  428,  424;  question  as  to  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment,  424. 

fnmtranos. — Table  of  life-insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States,  424,  425 ;  capital,  income,  disbursements,  etc.,  of 
these  companies,  425;  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies, 425,  426 ;  aggregate  assets.  Income,  expenditures, 
risks,  42G;  ratios  of  losses,  dividends,  expense,  etc.,  426. 

lofca. — Governor  and  State  officers,  426;  session  of  the 
Legislature,  426,  427  ;  most  important  acts  passed  re- 
specting taxation,  etc.,  427,  423 ;  congressional  districts, 
429 ;  joint  resolutions,  428 ;  prohibitory  amendment, 
42S;  State  Convention,  preamble  and  resolutions,  428, 
429;  brewers*  annual  meeting,  resolutions  of;  429,  430; 
amendment  adopted,  430 ;  further  legislation  necessary, 
430;  decision  of  Supreme  Ctmrt  against  the  amendment, 
480;  railroads,  stock,  debts,  earnings,  persons  employed, 
etc.,  480,  481 ;  tonnage  carried  during  the  year,  481 ; 
railroad  land  grants,  431,  432;  Republican  Convention 
and  platform,  432,  438;  Republican  ticket  elected,  488; 
tornado  in  Central  Iowa,  very  destructive,  483. 

/to/y.  Kingdom  o/.^Tvro  Houses  of  Legislature,  438;  the 
King  and  Ministry,  483 ;  area  and  population,  438;  popu- 
lation of  chief  cities,  ^A ;  emigration,  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  434;  Roman  Catholic  faith  of  the  people,  religious 
houses,  etc.,  484;  confiscated  property  of  monasteries 
applied  to  education,  484;  schools,  teachers,  etc.,  434; 
railroads,  post-offices,  telegraphs,  434,  435;  imports  and 
exports,  435 ;  table  of  values,  435 ;  vessels  engaged  in 


commerce,  485;  army  and  navy,  485,  486;  force  of  the 
standing  army,  485;  mobile  and  territorial  militia,  486; 
effective  force,  486;  deficits  in  finances,  486;  budget  esti- 
mates of  receipts  and  expenditures,  486;  public  debt, 
486, 487 ;  improvement  in  finances,  487 ;  foreign  relations, 
as  to  Germany,  Austria,  the  Pope,  etc.,  487;  scheme  for 
commercial  extension  in  Africa,  488 ;  commercial  treat- 
ies, 438 ;  electoral  reform,  438 ;  death  of  Garibaldi,  Sicilian 
Vespers  anniversary,  etc.,  438;  destructive  floods,  48S. 


Jamis,  Hknbt.— American  scholar  and  writer,  488. 

Japan. — Emperor  or  Mikado,  488 ;  Council  of  Ministers,  489 ; 
area  and  population,  489 ;  population  of  chief  cities,  439 ; 
poet-offices,  telegraphs,  railroads,  439 ;  tables  of  imports 
and  exports,  489 ;  strength  of  the  army  and  navy,  440; 
revenues  and  expenditures,  440;  domestic  and  foreign 
debt,  440 ;  volcanic  phenomena,  440, 441 ;  mineral  prod- 
ucts, 441 ;  climate  of  Japan  variable,  441 ;  schools,  news- 
papers, books  published,  etc,  441 ;  foreign  commercial 
relations,  441,  442 ;  case  of  0*Neil,  442. 

Jkboux  Bokapabtb,  Prince  Napolbon,  821. 

JxTONB,  William  Stamlet.— English  economist  and  author, 
442 ;  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  442. 


Xafisa^.— Governor  and  State  officers,  442;  general  condi- 
tion prosperous,  442;  cash  in  the  Treasury,  442,  448; 
State  debt,  school  ftind,  etc.,  418  ;  income  tor  school  pur- 
poses, 448 ;  State  University,  Normal  School,  Agricul- 
tural College,  448  ;  railroads,  448, 444 ;  taxes  paid  by,  444 ; 
taxes  for  all  purposes,  444 ;  live-stock,  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, taxable  property,  444  ;  trees  planted,  444  ;  Govern- 
or's recommendations  as  to  death-penalty,  etc.,  444,  445 ; 
other  recommendations,  445,  446;  on  the  prohibitory 
amendment,  446 ;  Republican  Convention  and  platform, 
446, 447  ;  Greenback  Convention,  447  ;  Democratic  Con- 
vention and  platfbrm,  447 ;  results  of  election,  448  ;  Su- 
preme Court  on  prohibition  act,  448. 

JTan^tMufcy.— Governor  and  State  officers,  44S  ;  session  of  the 
Legishiture,  448;  acta  passed,  44S;  congressional  dis- 
tricts, 448,  449  ;  act  to  esUblish  a  Superior  Court,  449 ; 
act  to  prevent  railroad  extortion,  etc.,  449 ;  chief  pro- 
visions, 449-451 ;  commissioners  appointed,  451 ;  peni- 
tentiary convicts,  451 ;  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  451 ;  white 
and  negro  voters,  school-children,  etc.,  461 ;  insurance 
companies,  451,  452;  whisky  produced,  453 ;  wheat  and 
other  crops,  452 ;  school  districts  and  attendance,  452 ; 
Democratic  Convention  and  platform,  452  ;  Temperance 
Convention,  452 ;  Prohibitionist  meeting,  458 ;  returns  of 
election,  468 ;  attempted  lynching,  468. 


Lahor^  Movements  and  JffitationJt  <?^— Increased  cost  of 
living,  low  wages,  strikes,  etc.,  458 ;  "  Knights  of  Labor," 
organization  and  purpose,  463, 454  ;  members  of  the  order 
in  different  State^  454;  iron-workers'  strike  in  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  454,  456 ;  course  of  manufacturers,  455 ; 
extent  of  the  strike,  455 ;  Qeveland  RoUingMill  case^  455, 
456 ;  strike  lasted  fh>m  June  1st  to  September  19th,  456  ; 
failure,  456 ;  fh^ight-handlera'  strike  in  New  York,  456; 
excitement,  injury  to  business,  etc.,  456 ;  Supreme  Court 
asked  for  mandamus  against  railroad  companies,  456; 
mandamus  reftised,  457;  decision  reversed  in  General 
Term,  457 ;  strike  a  fkilure,  457. 

Latp^  ConsiihtUonctl.—SvLiireme  Court  of  United  States  pro- 
nounces unconstitutional  section  5,519  of  Revised  Statutes 
0*  Ku-klnx  law  '*),  467,458 ;  opinion  of  the  Court  quoted. 
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458, 409 ;  the  ClTil-Blgbts  Act,  459 ;  how  determined  npon 
bj  the  Court,  459 ;  SUte  law  agslnst  "miacegeiuulon,^  4S9 ; 
Judgment  of  the  Court,  4S9, 460 ;  case  Kji  the  Lee  estate 
at  Arlington.  460 ;  Judgment  of  may>TMj  ot  the  court, 
460,  461 ;  opinion  of  the  minority,  461,  462  ;  important 
opinion  on  suits  against  a  State,  462 ;  a  new  constitu- 
tional amendment  (rizteenth)  jmyposed,  462,  468 ;  con- 
current resolution  not  roted  on,  468 ;  right  of  a  State  to 
lax  immigrants  denied,  468 ;  opinion  of  the  Court,  468 ; 
law  of  Maryland  on  tobacco  inspection,  463,  464 ;  opinion 
of  the  Court,  464 ;  the  raihroad-tax  case,  4M ;  claim 
against  Southern  Padflc  Sallroad  for  taxes,  464 ;  question 
at  issue,  464 ;  opihions  ot  Circuit  Judges  quoted,  464,  ^9b ; 
case  appealed,  argued  in  Supreme  Court,  466;  impor- 
tance of  the  issue,  466. 

Literature^  American,  in  1682.— Statistics,  466 ;  theology 
and  religion,  466,  467;  philoaophy,  467 ;  sdenoe,  467; 
medical  science,  467,  468;  law  and  government,  468;  bi- 
ography, meoLoirs,  etc.,  468,469;  history,  460;  educa- 
tion, language,  etc,  469;  political  economy  and  social 
science,  469,  470 ;  poetry,  the  drama,  etc.,  470 ;  art,  fine 
arts,  music,  etc,  470 ;  tnrel  and  adrenture,  470,  471 ;  Ju- 
veniles, 471 ;  fiction,  471. 

Literature,  Britieh,  in  1882.— Statlstica,  471, 472 ;  theology 
and  religious  literature,  472;  biography  and  history,  472 ; 
truvel  and  adventure,  472,  478 ;  science,  478 ;  art,  478; 
poetry,  473  ;  history,  478,  474 ;  Juvenile  works  and  tales, 
novels,  474;  law  and  medicine,  474;  *^ sixpenny^  litera- 
ture, 474. 

Literature,  Continental,  in  1882.— Belgian  Hterature,  474, 
475 ;  Danish,  475 ;  French,  poetry,  history,  philosophy, 
etc,  475,  476 ;  German,  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  etCf 
476;  Greek,  476,477;  Dutch,  477;  Italian,  477;  Norwe- 
gian, 477 ;  PoUsh,  4TI ;  Bussian,  477;  Spanish,  477, 473; 
Swedish,  478. 

LoMorELLOw,  Hknbt  Wadswokth. — American  poet  and  au- 
thor, 478;  sketch  of  his  Ilfo  and  career,  478,  479;  his 
place  and  rank,  479 ;  tabular  list  of  his  writings,  479. 

Loom,  Paeitire-Motion. — Difficulties  in  ordinary  shuttle- 
movements,  479 ;  Lyall''s  invention  so  as  to  secure  posi- 
tive and  even  motion  to  the  shuttle,  479, 480. 

I,OBC,  Cbablks  B.— Elected  Congressman  from  Delaware,  189. 

Louinaiia.—QoxemoT  and  State  officers,  480 ;  Congressmen- 
elect,  480;  the  great  overflows,  480;  heavy  losses  and 
suflTering,  480;  financial  condition,  debt,  etc,  4S0;  tho 
''  debt  ordinance  **  of  1879,  490 ;  proposition  of  bond- 
holders to  the  Governor,  48i),  4S1 ;  Audltor^s  opinion, 
481 ;  action  of  Legislature,  481 ;  SUte  University,  481, 
482 ;  students,  degrees,  management,  etc,  482 ;  common 
schools,  482 ;  Insane  Asylum,  4S2,  48^3 ;  Governor  on  the 
Constitution  of  1879,  488;  city  debt  of  New  Orleans, 
mode  of  meeting,  488;  United  States  Mint,  receipts  and 
disbursements,  484 ;  exports  and  Imports,  484 ;  Paul  Tu- 
lano^s  donation  for  education  of  white  youth,  484, 485 ; 
suggestions,  etc,  485;  sugar-crop,  435;  cultivation  of 
Jute,  485;  the  Jetties,  etc,  4S5,  486;  estimated  products 
of  tho  State  for  1882,  496. 

Lung-Plague  qf  Cattle.— Where  prevalent,  486;  origin  of, 
486;  spread  from  New  York  to  other  States,  486,  487; 
virus  of  lung- plague  very  active,  487, 4SS;  report  of  com- 
mission to  Congress,  488 ;  statements  and  recommenda- 
tions, 488,  489 ;  summary  oi;  489. 

Lutherane. — Four  bodies,  twelve  synods,  480 ;  ministers  and 
churches,  489;  General  Synod,  SouUi,  convention,  489, 
490 ;  General  Council,  convention,  490 ;  relation  of  synods 
to  congregation (•,  etc ,  4F0  ;  home-mission  work,  491 ; 
East  Tennessee  S^Tiod,  491. 
^.Tjfcn,  Patkick  Wilson.— Roman  Catholic  bishop,  sketch  of 
his  life  and  labors,  491 ;  able  lecturer  and  controversial- 
ist, 491,  492. 


Macdohald,  sir  J<»!r  ArxzAXDix.— Prime  Hinlsier  of  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  492;  aketdi  of  his  liie  and  career,  «1 

Jfadagaeear,—AnM  and  populatioii,  492 ;  imports  sad  a- 
porta,  492;  two  races  of  inhabitants,  492, 493 ;  shves^ctc, 
498;  products,  498;  missioiiary  elfbrta,  498;  coone  of tk« 
French,  political  difficnldos,  498,  494. 

Maine. — Governor  and  State  officers,  494 ;  receipts  sod  ex- 
penditurea,  494 ;  State  debt,  494 ;  savings-bsnki  uA 
condition,  494,  495;  Insane  Iloepttal,  State-Prisoo,  ett, 
495;  State  Befbrm  School,  495;  scboob.  teachers,  stteod- 
anoe,  etc,  495 ;  Agricultural  College,  495 ;  raihosdi  nd 
financial  condition,  496;  new  roads,  496^  497;  hnnber  \t- 
dustry,  fishing  industry,  497 ;  tonnage  of  vessels  hundMd 
(1879-'82X  497;  the  fishing  fleet,  497;  Bepabllcao  Cod- 
vendon  and  platform,  497,  498;  the  FaaioD  ConvcBtioa, 
498;  result  of  election,  49& 

Man^acturee  qftKe  United  States.— Tthle  o^  in  the  Stita 
and  Territoriea,  498, 499 ;  comparison  of  1870  with  1S80  n- 
turns,  499,  500 ;  table  of  various  industries,  500, 601 ;  cot- 
ton manulhcturcs,  502;  special  maanfhcturvs,  503:  Ubk 
of  woden  manuCscturea,  502 ;  manufactures  of  twenty 
principal  dtiea,  508 ;  criticisms  on  table,  answer  of  Go- 
eral  Walker,  508,  504. 

Mabsh,  Gbobgx  Pkrkiks.— American  dipknnatlst  scd  to- 
thor,  504 ;  sketch  of  his  life  and  servioes,  504;  his  vrit- 
ings,  504. 

Jl/aryto»<f.— Govenior,  State  officers,  members  of  Coognsa 
504,  505 ;  receipts,  debt»,  revenues,  505 ;  disbnn^neBti, 
505;  session  of  the  Legislature,  505,  506;  action  ol9(4; 
protection  of  oyster-beds,  506 ;  ooal-oiiners'  strike,  &05; 
shipments  of  coal,  506,  507;  boundary  question  with  T'v- 
glnia,  report  of  commission,  507;  Insane  Hospital,  Aajhoni 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  507 ;  schools,  teeebm, 
attendance,  etc,  507,  5C8 ;  Normal  Schoola,  AgricakDnl 
College,  etc.,  503 ;  colleges— the  McDunough  tKbool  of 
Farming,  508 ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  stateoMst  of 
trustees,  508,  509;  Pratt  Public  Library,  509;  caaniBjof 
fruit,  etc,  509,  510;  cotton-mills,  510;  sugar-trade,  510; 
Sanitarium,  510. 

Maesachueette.— Governor  and  State  officers,  510 ;  ses^oa 
of  Legislature,  many  and  various  enactments,  510.  m« 
raihroad  matters,  hospital  treatment,  511,  512;  savia^- 
banks,  prohibition,  tax  levy.  State  printing,  512;  receipts 
and  expenses,  512,  518 ;  estimated  revenue,  513 ;  Stste- 
tax  required,  513 ;  fiinded  debt,  etc,  513 ;  sinking  ftinds, 
514;  valuation  of  property,  514;  savings-banks  reports, 
514,515;  Railroad  Commissioners*  report,  515;  inoone, 
expenses,  passengers,  etc,  515;  dividends,  515, 516;  pa- 
sons  employed,  etc,  516;  Govemor^s  recommeodatkas 
as  to  poll-tax,  registration,  etc,  516,  517;  Prohlbltka 
Conv'ention  and  platform,  517;  Democratic  Conveotios 
and  phitform,  517,  518  ;  Republican  Conventloo  and  plat- 
form, 518,  519 ;  results  of  election,  519 ;  Congrcssmei 
elected,  519,  520 ;  Temperance  Convention  in  fiivor  of 
prohlbitiou,  520;  fire  in  Haverhill  520. 

Mklvillk,  G.  W.— Chief-Engineer  of  Arctic  Explcring  Ex- 
pedition, 888,  884. 

Merchant  Marine  qfthe  United  <Sltef««.— Decadence  of  »h!{>- 
ping  interests,  520;  table  (1840>1882)  of  percental  d 
exports  and  imports  in  American  vessels,  520, 521 ;  toa- 
noge  of  American  compared  with  foreign  vessels  hi  cor 
ports,  521 ;  coastwise  trade,  521 ;  few  vessels  buiit.  Sfil; 
estimate  of  loss  on  this  account  521,  522;  historical 
view  of  the  causes  of  the  decline.  522 ;  home  bnrdco  of 
restrictions,  522;  suggestions  by  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  to  remedies,  522,  528 ;  committee  of  C«a- 
gross  to  investigate  the  subject,  528 ;  circular  of  inqnkiA 
528;  answers  obUlned,  528,  524;  hUl  proposed,  **  Ab set 
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to  remoTe  certain  bnrdeoA,"  etc..  Its  prorlslona,  584, 525; 
statement  aa  to  the  effBct  of  allowing  ** drawback"  on 
certain  materials,  025;  also,  exemption  from  taxation, 
026;  compensation  ft>r  mail  service,  526;  minority  re- 
port and  recommendations,  528,  527 ;  action  on  the  bill 
In  the  House,  527, 52S ;  action  in  Senate,  5'i8 ;  final  result, 
nothing  done,  523. 

JfttaUvrgy.—lron-BmeAting  hj  the  Siemens  direct  process, 
038 ;  description  of  the  process,  52S,  529 ;  success  thus  flu*, 
089;  the  BromfleM  direct  process,  529;  applications  of  man- 
ganese bronze  in  constructing  steamship-propellers,  529, 
080;  Dr.  Durgee's  process,  580 ;  Oikhrist-Thomas  process 
for  dephosphorizstion  of  iron,  580 ;  improyementa  in  mak- 
ing steel  by  '*  soaking  pit  process,^*  580,  531 ;  Bessemer 
steel-works  in  the  United  States  and  In  Europe,  681  ;  im- 
proved process  for  producing  aluminum,  581 ;  efforts  to 
economize  in  reducing  zinc-orcs  by  distillation,  581,582; 
preparation  of  copper  in  CaUfomis,  582  ;  nickel-ores  ex- 
tensive in  United  States,  582;  uses  of  this  meUl,  582; 
Dr.  Sorby's  microscopical  analysis  of  iron  and  steel,  582, 
583 ;  deterioration  of  tin,  688 ;  improvements  in  electro- 
plating, 583 ;  the  Bower- Barff  process  for  preserving  iron 
and  steel  from  rust,  583, 584. 
MithodUts. — Summary  of  statistics  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  584;  Church  Eattetiaion^  Committee  ol^  re- 
ceipts, expenditures,  etc.,  584 ;  Board  (^Education  and 
other  associations,  584 ;  missionary  woric,  684, 585.  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  statistics  oi;  580;  Gen- 
eral Conferencey  ministers,  members,  mission-work, 
etc,  585,  586;  fovor  centennial  celebration,  586.  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal,  statistics  oi;  586 ;  General  Cotter- 
ence,  meeting  of  Colored  and  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churches,  586, 587.  Free  Methodist  Church,  Meth 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  Methodist  Chnrch  of 
Canada,  587 ;  General  Conferences  action  of,  587 ;  pro- 
posed union  of  Methodist  churches  in  Conada,  587,  538 ; 
(ifflce  of  General  Superintendent,  etc.,  588.  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  on  the 
Continent,  53S;  Chapel  Committee  report,  also  other 
bodies,  538;  MieHonary  Society^  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  work,  533,  689 ;  WeeUyan  MethodUt  Conferences 
meeting  of,  action  on  various  subjects,  etc,  689.  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church,  members,  ministers,  chapels, 
etc.,  589 ;  Mieeionary  Society ^  meeting,  report  of  wcnrk, 
539,  54d ;  annual  conference,  540.  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection, chapels,  preachers,  members,  etc,  540.  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  statistics  o^  MO ;  mission- 
work,  540 ;  Annual  Assembly,  540. 

MeoDioOy  Republic  qf.—Mr.  Sargenfs  remarks  on  geography, 
etc,  OiO ;  area  and  population,  by  SUtes,  010,  041 ;  politi- 
cal condition.  Ml;  valuation  of  real  estate,  etc.  Ml; 
President  and  Cabinet,  Governors  of  States,  Ml,  M2 ; 
army  and  navy,  M2;  foreign  debt,  M2;  chief  railroad 
lines  (three),  M2,  548 ;  access  by  sea  on  the  Pacific  and 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  543,  M4;  steamship  lines,  044;  the 
London  '* Times''  on  Mexican  ralhtiads,  044,  545  ;  Ro- 
mero's remarks,  545 ;  posts,  telegraphs,  etc,  m5;  exports 
and  imports,  &45;  merchant  navy,  545;  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States,  545 ;  imports  and  exports  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  France,  546;  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  M6 ;  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  M6,  M7. 

JTifcMf^an.— Governor  and  State  officers,  M7;  meeting  of 
Legislature  (extra  session),  M7 ;  act  to  provide  for  assess- 
ment of  property,  etc,  M7,  548:  method  of  proceeding 
under  the  act,  M8,  M9 ;  new  congressional  districts,  549 ; 
receipts  and  disbursements,  M9 ;  bonded  debt,  etc,  M9 ; 
taxes,  and  apportionment  of,  M9 ;  State  banks,  pavings- 
banks,  M9,  550 ;  public  land,  sales  of,  550;  Commissioner 
of  Railroads'  report,  550,  551 ;  lumber  business  on  Sagi- 


naw River  mills  and  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  051 ;  salt 
manufkcture  and  inspection,  551 ;  mining  products,  551, 
562  ;  schools,  Normal  School,  teachers,  etc,  552;  Agri- 
cultural College,  568;  Michigan  University,  work  of,  552, 
658 ;  Insane  Asylum,  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  for 
the  Blind,  508,  5M ;  reformatory  schools,  discipline,  etc., 
OM,  055;  House  of  Correction  and  State  Prison,  555; 
Democratic  Convention  and  platform,  655,  556;  Green- 
back Convention  and  principles,  556;  Republican  Con- 
vention and  resolutions,  556;  Prohibition  ticket,  556, 657; 
result  of  election,  557 ;  Congressmen-elect,  557 ;  consti- 
tutional amendments,  general  revision,  etc,  557. 

Jfiiimesola.— Governor  and  State  oflicers,  557,558;  receipts 
and  disbursements,  568 ;  sources  of  revenue,  taxation,  sale 
of  public  lands,  etc.,  058;  public  debt,  558,  559;  public 
and  normal  schools,  550;  charity  and  coirection  institu- 
tions, 569 ;  banks  and  insurance,  559 ;  agriculture,  559 ; 
flax-crop,  559, 560 ;  railroads,  war  of  rates,  etc.,  560 ;  grain 
inspection,  560 ;  iron-ore  deposits,  560. 

Jf/«s^Mi/>p<.— Governor  and  State  officers,  560 ;  revenues  and 
expenditures,  560,  561 ;  bonded  debt,  561 ;  taxation,  sale 
of  public  lands,  etc.,  561 ;  coomion  schools,  Agricultural 
College,  univeralty,  etc,  561,  562  ;  Lunatic  Asylum,  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  562 ;  raihixida, 
condition,  etc,  562,  568 ;  session  of  Legislature,  principal 
acts,  668;  Governor's  sddress  to  State  Convention,  668  ; 
cotton-ftctories,  and  other  industries,  668 ;  congressional 
election,  668, 564. 

Mieeouri. — Governor  and  State  officers,  564 ;  State  indebted- 
ness, 564 ;  gradual  liquidation,  564  ;  county,  city,  and 
town  indebtedness,  564,  565;  State  claims,  L  c,  war 
claims,  and  claims  on  public  lands,  565 ;  taxable  property, 
665^  566 ;  school  fUnds,  5C6 ;  school  census  and  statistics, 
666;  railroads,  566;  insane  asylums  crowded,  567;  Gov- 
ernor's success  against  bands  of  robbers,  667;  ^high- 
license  ''  system,  567 ;  State  election,  567 ;  vote  for  Rep- 
resentatires  in  Ck>ngresa,  668. 


N 

Ifatiee  of  J^urope.— British  navy,  568  ;  the  iron  and  steel 
dad  Inflexible  and  T^m^raire,  668,  669;  other  mighty 
vessels  of  war,  569, 570 ;  tabular  list  of  armored  vessels 
for  active  service,  570 ;  tsbnlar  list  of  unarmored  vessels, 
671.  The  French  navy,  571 ;  increase  and  strength  of, 
571, 572 ;  tabular  list  of  srmored  vessels  in  actual  service, 
672;  unarmored  vessels,  572,  578.  German  navy,  573; 
list  of  armored  and  unannored  ships,  573.  Italian  navy, 
673,  574 ;  two  of  the  heaviest  armored  war-ships  afloat, 

673,  574  ;  list  of  srmored  vessels,  574 ;  unannored  fleet, 

674.  Spanish  navy,  674,  575 ;  list  of  armored  ships,  675 ; 
unarmored  fleet,  575.  Russian  navy,  075;  list  of  armored 
Teasels,  575.  Austrian  navy,  list  of  armored  ships,  575. 
Turkish  navy,  list  of  armored  ships,  576.  Dutch  navy, 
list  of  armored  vessels,  576.  Danish  navy,  list  of  armored 
ships,  576.  Construction  of  heavy  ordnance,  change  of 
views  and  practice,  576,  577;  English  method,  576, 577; 
German  and  Italian  ordnance,  577 ;  steel  guns,  breech- 
loading,  most  in  Ikvur,  577,  578;  three  types  of  guns, 
678 ;  experiments  at  Spezia,  Italy,  to  test  resistance  of 
armor -plates,  57S-581 ;  illu8tration^  679,  5S0;  results, 
581 ;  method  of  handling  an  Armstrong  breech-loadin? 
100-ton  gun,  5S1 ;  table  showing  results  of  dlflbreot 
rounds  flred,  582 ;  possible  ftirther  result,  5S2. 

Nany  qfthe  United  State».—Weak  condition.  &S2  ;  available 
cruising  war- vessels,  srmored  vessels,  ordnance,  582 :  offl- 
cera  and  seamen,  582,  583 ;  navy -yards,  583 ;  stations  and 
vessels  engaged  in  service,  5S8;  navy  bureaus,  marine 
oorpa,  academy,  observatory,  5S8;  expenditures,  588; 
light-house  service  and  coast  survey  588,  0844,  reve- 
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Jfd^rtsJtka.—fiottrmma^,  ?tate  oAeeni  IiM :  ■> —gr  of  the 
f>y7^nMr  to  the  Ijtr^azsr^  -jtA.  ln^> :  rtr^xya  amd  di»- 
bisrM:t£i«ikt«.  ^i( ;  tJxaxviP.  etc.  Srs.> :  ftdaooia  lad  aaiTer- 
•irj.  '^>:  inaae  Afjhun.  iascrote  fir  Dea/aad  Dcusb 

Ft&b  CfAiuDiAekm'^  work,  5*^;  Goveraor't  iwowmwfa- 
datJMU.  IrA ;  tpeeiai  M««ki«  o^  the  Lfcss&atare.  X  ;  Tcm- 
perukee  Coa^etfti*>n  and  resotiiaccH,  £>3<  ;  iLepaUkaa 
CoorentUm  and  pfattform,  ScT;  DesBoentae  aad  other 
eoATetitkws.  t-^T ;  n:«alu  of  ekctioa,  2bT,  5e6  ;  Caagrm 

Ktiiurlam^U,  Tk£.r~ht0aiaxire  naboriSr  ia  the  EJac  and 
two  IJoiuea  of  M2t€«-Oeiierml,  :;•y^ :  Kia^  aad  CabtikeC, 
&v! ;  arM  and  popalatkw,  .Vvs;  poets  aad  teiesnpha.  5^S, 
If^;  raihoAdA,  !^;  exporU  asd  faaporta,  £e£^;  Doldk 
£a«t  India  eotooies,  arc*  asd  popoUtioo,  i&9  ;  rereooes 
and  diAboTMriiMsita,  Md;  the  "cnitnre  arstem^  in  Jara, 
fi49,  S60;  fordiTD  tndeof  Dnleh  Eact  Indies.  590;  annj 
and  oarj,  S90 ;  rereiraea  and  pobBe  debt,  MO;  toniga 
rdattona,  fi90;  home  politica,  etc.,  5dO,  5dl. 

jTMHuta^— <yOTenior,  ete^  591 ;  Inaaiie  AstIbib  matten,  591 ; 
pobHe  debt,  depredatkm  of  property,  ete^  591 ;  ichoob 
and  noiTerslty,  591 ;  PeoHentianr,  591 ;  Bepoblleaa  Coo- 
rentton  and  reaolotiooa,  t92;  Democratie  CooTeatioa, 
C92 ;  neauha  of  election.  592. 

Xete  ffampthirf.—GorernorMoA  State  offieem,  592 ;  reee^its, 
•zpeodttnrea,  State  debt,  592 ;  rallroada  and  teJegiapba, 
taxea  on,  592,  598 ;  Prohibitionist  Conrention,  598;  State 
Temperance  Union,  698,  594;  B^pnbUcan  Conrentton, 
694;  reflolntiooa  ol^  694;  Democratic  Conrentkio  and 
reaolationa,  594, 595 ;  resoHa  of  election,  595. 

yew  «/eraey.— Governor  and  State  officers,  595;  aeeslon  of 
Leglslatore,  chief  acta,  595 ;  condition  of  the  State  ftinda 
for  AgricnJtnral  CoDege,  icboola,  etc.,  695i,  596 ;  receipts 
and  diBbarsementa,  596;  the  riparian  eomxniasioo,  596; 
yalnatlon  of  ratables  bj  conntles,  596;  railroad  taxation, 
rw,  597;  State- Prison,  Reform  Schools,  Insane  Asylnm, 
507,  598;  fishery  prodacts,  508;  elections  for  Congress 
and  the  Legislature,  598. 

AVao  York.— 'hong  stroflrglc  In  the  Assembly  oyer  the  speak- 
ership, 59a,  ^9 ;  also,  over  election  of  Clerk  in  Senate,  599 ; 
nearly  two  months  wasted,  596  ;  laiige  nomber  of  biUa 
introduced  and  acted  on,  599,  600 ;  Railroad  Commission 
act,  600 ;  elevated  railroad  bills,  600;  amendment  of  Con- 
stitution abolishing  tolls  on  canals,  601 ;  other  amend- 
ments, 601 ;  investlgatfons  mmierons,  602  ;  Jndge  West- 
brook*8  case,  C02,  608  ;  minority  report,  608 ;  Ooremor's 
vetoes,  608  ;  canvass  for  governorship,  608,  604 ;  com- 
mittee roeeting^  604;  Greenback-Labor  psrty  Conven- 
tion, 604 ;  resolntfons  of  Labor  Convention,  604,  €05; 
A  Dtl- Monopoly  Conrentlon  ond  platform,  605 ;  Republi- 
can Convention,  C.  J.  Folgcr  nominated,  605,  606  ;  plat- 
form, 606 ;  Democratic  Convention  and  platform,  606, 
607  ;  Graver  Cleveland  nominated,  607,  608  ;  Prohibitory 
Convention,  COS ;  acceptance  of  nominations,  608  ;  Clere- 
land's  letter,  608,  600  ;  views  on  civil-senrlce  reform,  609, 
610;  Now  York  city  nominees,  610;  results  of  election, 
610;  result  In  New  York  city,  611  ;  Ainded  debt,  611 ; 
receipts  and  oxpendltares,  611,  612;  canals,  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  612,  618  ;  charitable  Institutions,  asy- 
lums. State- Prisons,  618;  public  schools,  613;  Immigra- 
tion, 618,  614 ;  State  Capitol,  614;  N.  M.  Curtis's  trial, 
614 ;  Judge  Davis  on  power  of  courts  to  compel  railroads, 
614,  615  ;  conclusion  arrived  at,  616;  Court  of  Appeals 
decides  that  ownors  of  property  can  recover  for  Injuries 
done  by  elevated  railroads,  616. 

Mfcarrt^rt.— President  and  state  officers,  616  ;  army,  616  ; 
schools,  teachera,  state  library,  etc,  616 ;  revenues  and 
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KiOMMMX.  Commodore.— At  Alexandria,  E«t^  i4^, 
JTom-fmUrTention  amtomg  Saifona,  ths  PrimcipU  < 
Early  writers  «b  interaatiottal  law,  CIS;  obliiitia 
sochUw.  €1S;  Its  source  of  anthority,  61  si.  619;  *-bi 
ral  law."*  accodinfr  to  Grocina,  619;  Whcatoo's  k^v 
619;  Hobbea.  PalEendoH;  Bynkenhoek,  views  <<  i 
Vattel  and  later  aiOhon  4|«Mited,  €19,  699;  Whesti 
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imperial  Treasury  and  expenditures,  784;  progress  of 
Bnssion  power  in  Asia,  734 ;  Gortchakoff  resigns,  Gien 
new  minister,  784 ;  reforms  of  Alexander  II  given  v^ 
734^  785;  political  disorders,  huge  debt,  785;  prtipoerd 
revival  of  the  Zemski  Sobor,  785 ;  persecnti<m  of  the  Jevi. 
I       cruelty  and  injustice,  735 ;  eflbrta  to  obtain  reUef,  Isfft 
numbers  leave  Bnssia,  785^  786;  Ignatieff's  measum, 
786;  religious  difficulties  met,  78G;  schemes  and  phak 
786 ;  Tolstoi  suooessor,  736 ;  new  minister  s  measmfs. 
736,737;  NihUist  troubles,  plota,  etc,  737;  societies  » 
combat  Nihilism,  737. 

Russia,  Religious  Liberty  4i».— Condition  of  Bnssis  si  to 
toleration,  787;  complications  of  qneationa,  787;  "Ortlio- 
dox"  or  sUte  Church,  -uniata,"  737,  788;  Sfeonastt 
73S ;  what  seems  best  to  be  done,  788. 

S 

Salvador -(See  "Annual  CyclopsKHa,"  ISSl.) 

Scott,  Eev.  Lxvi,  D.  D.— Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Epliccpi! 

Church,  sketch  of  his  life  and  hibors,  783. 
Serria.—The  King  and  Ministry,  788 ;  Milan  ObreoorilA 

present  King,  733,  789  ;  sketch  of  the  dynasty  of  ObRS. 
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799  ;  ares  and  popnJation,  788  ;  exports  and  bnporta, 
739  ;  receipts,  expenditures,  pablio  debt,  789,740;  crisis 
on  the  railroad  question,  740 ;  Austrian  influence  in  8er- 
rian  affidrs,  740 ;  disturbance  and  excitement,  740 ;  de- 
mands for  larger  bberty,  freedom  of  speech,  etc,  740, 
741. 

St  wage  Z>i«7>o«a/.— Importance  of  the  question,  741  ;  use  to 
be  made  of  city  sewage,  741 ;  Berller's  system  of  pneu- 
matic voidanoe  applied  in  Paris,  741 ;  mode  employed  in 
Berlin  and  other  Oerman  cities,  741 ;  Hanson's  system  In 
England,  741,  742. 

SEmocB,  Sir  F.  B.  P.— Ylce-admiral,  commanding  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  at  Alexandria,  244-248. 

SKOBKLsrr,  MioHASL  DnirrBixyiTOH.— Russian  general  and 
strategist,  742;  sketch  of  his  llfo  and  military  successes, 
742. 

SmTa,  JoHx  Cotton,  D.  D.— Episcopal  clergyman,  742 ; 
siLetch  of  his  life  and  labors,  publications,  etc^  742, 
748. 

South  Caro/tfno.— Governor  and  State  officers,  743;  finan- 
cial condition  good,  748;  bonded  debt,  revenues,  etc., 
748 ;  Governor's  recommendation  to  the  Legislature, 
748;  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury,  744;  increased  inter- 
est and  effldency  of  schools,  744 ;  opportunities  for 
higher  education,  744 ;  South  Carolina  College,  744;  Mil- 
itary Academy,  744;  other  Institutions,  741,  745;  Pea- 
body  ftind,  how  used,  745;  Lunatic  Asylum,  745;  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  745;  Penitentiary,  745;  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  duties,  and  general  results,  745, 
746 ;  value  of  the  phosphate  deposits,  746  ;  fisheries,  746, 
747;  msnufhctures,  747;  financial  condition  of  Charles- 
ton, 747;  redistricting  the  State  for  congressional  elec- 
tions, the  act  in  fiill,  747,  74S;  summary  of  white  and  col- 
ored Toters,  748;  election  law  amended,  748;  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  748;  Opposition  Convention,  748;  ses- 
sion of  General  Assembly,  measures  discussed  and  acted 
on,  748,  749. 

Spain. — Government  of  the  country,  749 ;  King  and  Minis- 
try, 749;  area  and  popuktion,  749;  chief  cities,  749;  im- 
ports and  exports,  749,  750 ;  raihroads,  telegraphs,  post- 
offices,  750;  area  and  population  of  colonies  of  Spain, 
750 ;  trade  of  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  etc.,  750 ;  army  reor- 
ganized, 750, 751 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  public  debt, 
751 ;  table  of  loans,  etc.,  751 ;  aspirations,  troubles  with 
England,  751 ;  case  of  Maceo  and  Kodriguez,  751,  752; 
apprehended  Carlist  demonstration,  752;  action  of  the 
Cortes  on  finances,  increasing  army  and  navy,  etc,  752; 
excitement  and  disturbances,  752  ;  struggle  over  the 
tariff  and  free-trade  question,  752;  non-settlement  of 
commercial  treaties,  752,  763. 

SUmt'RouU  TVtol.— Origin  of  the  name.  758;  trial  continued, 
persons  arrested,  758 ;  indictment  by  Grand  Jury,  case 
opened,  753,  7M ;  motion  to  quash  denied,  754 ;  motion  • 
for  bill  of  particulars  denied,  754;  action  as  to  Rerdell 
and  Dorsey,  754;  new  iodictment,  755;  Judge  Wy lie's 
decision  as  to  quashing,  756 ;  jury  obtained,  755  ;  case 
opened,  Jane  2d,  755;  Judge's  remarks  on  newspaper 
charges,  755,  756;  dispute  over  Berdells  *' confession," 
756 ;  court  overrules  objections  of  defense  to  certain  evi- 
dence, 756;  ftirther  overruling,  756,  757;  episode  with 
the  Grand  Jury,  757 ;  Senator  Eellogg's  explanation,  757, 
75S;  question  as  to  admitting  testimony  of  J.  A.  Walsh, 
758;  judge  admits  it,  758;  ruling  as  to  competency  of 
Rerdeirs  **  confession  "  for  evidence,  758,  759;  absence 
of  ex-Senator  Spenc«r,  759;  evidence  for  defense  begun, 
July  81s%  759;  Jodire  rules  out  certain  testimony,  759, 
760;  affidavit  as  to  Spencer,  and  what  was  to  be  proved 
by  him,  76^;  Brady's  sworn  denial,  760;  summing  up 
by  counsel  on  both  sides,  760 ;  Judge's  statement  as  to 
certain  Jurors  affirming  efforts  to  corrupt  the  jury,  760, 


761 ;  case  submitted  to  the  jury,  judge's  charge,  761 ; 
comments  on  other  points,  761,  762 ;  delay,  jury  ask  for 
Instruction,  762,  768 ;  exception  to  Judge's  remarks,  768; 
Jury  wish  to  bring  in  partial  verdict,  778;  Judge  con- 
cludes to  accept  it,  768,  764 ;  motion  Ibr  new  trial,  764 ; 
charge  of  attempting  to  corrupt  the  Jury  investigated, 
761 ;  Mr.  Wells's  report  on  the  matter,  764. 766 ;  prose- 
cution of  Fall,  Foot,  Payne,  and  others  commenced,  766 ; 
Foreman  Dickson's  position,  766 ;  new  trial  begun  in 
December,  766  ;  complaint  of  Mr.  Bliss  against  hostOe 
attitude  of  certain  persons,  766,  766 ;  Attomey-GeneraTs 
letter  to  the  President,  766 ;  Dorsey's  card  in  denial  of 
fraud,  etc,  766 ;  Judge's  ruling  as  to  challenges,  766 ; 
jury  obtained  on  the  14h,  case  opened,  still  on  at  end  of 
year,  767. 

Stxtois,  Bight  Bev.  William  B.— A  biographical  sketch 
ol,  767. 

St.  CMhard  TVinne/.— (See  EHOunnmo,  278,280.) 

Stooklxt,  Chaklu  C— Governor  of  Delaware,  life  and  ser- 
vices, 189. 

Sweden  and  Komtay. — Constitutional  monarchies  under  one 
King,  767 ;  LeglsUiture  of  Sweden,  767 ;  of  Norway,  768 ; 
modes  of  procedure,  etc.,  767,  768;  King  and  Cabinet  of 
Sweden,  768;  Norwegian  Council  of  State,  768;  area  and 
population  of  Sweden,  768 ;  emigration,  etc,  769 ;  im- 
ports and  exports,  769;  railroads,  post-offices,  telegraphs, 
769;  army  and  navy,  7C9;  receipts  and  expenditures, 
769,  770 ;  public  debt,  770 ;  session  of  the  Diet,  770 ;  ques- 
tions before  it.  770. — Norway ^  area  and  population,  770  ; 
imports  and  exports,  770;  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc,  771 ; 
army  and  navy,  771 ;  receipts,  oxpenditiures.  public  debt, 
771 ;  political  condition  and  legislation,  771, 772;  disputes 
as  to  royal  prerogatives,  771,  772. 

/^tri/ivertond.— Legislative  and  executive  authorities,  772; 
cantonal  governments,  772;  President  and  members  of 
the  Federal  Council,  772 ;  area  and  population,  772 ;  towns 
and  vilh^pea,  772,  778;  table  of  the  cantons  as  to  area, 
inhabitants,  religion,  etc,  778;  emigration,  778;  Imports 
and  exports,  778 ;  raibxMids,  telegraphs,  posts,  778 ;  Postal 
Union  returns,  778,  774;  army,  774;  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, table  of  net,  774;  debt,  commercial  treaty,  etc, 
774;  poUtical  questions  and  struggles,  774,  775;  legis- 
lation as  to  national  fortifications,  public  education, 
etc,  776. 


Tait,  AmOBiBALD  CAMrBXLL,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.— Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  775 ;  sketch  of  his  life,  hbors,  publications, 
etc,  776-777. 

Tariff  RevUion. — Agitation  of  the  question,  777;  discussion 
in  Congress,  appointment  of  Commission,  777 ;  members 
of  the  commission,  character,  standing,  etc,  777,  778; 
meeting  of  commission,  address  of  president,  778  ;  ses- 
sions, gathering  of  testimony,  rules  therefor,  778;  pres- 
entation of  views  by  different  Industries,  779 ;  sessions 
held  and  testimony  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, 779,  780 ;  report  of  commission  to  Congress,  780 ; 
statement  as  to  their  scheme  of  tariff  duties,  780,  781 ; 
table  of  progress  of  manufiu*turing  industry  (1850-'6u), 
781 ;  scfaeduies  of  duties,  fourteen  in  number,  details, 
781,  7S2;  imports,  flree  of  duty  and  dutiable,  782;  com- 
missioners agree  on  report,  768 ;  tariff  bills  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  788 ;  course  pursued  by  Bepublicans  in  the 
House,  783 ;  amendment  of  rules,  788 ;  substitute  adopt- 
ed, 784;  committee  of  conference,  result  7S4;  bill  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President  784 ;  probable  results  of 
the  working  of  the  bill,  781,  785;  bill  not  generally  satis- 
Ihctory,  7S6. 

Telegrapha  and  reZepAones.— Statistics  of  telegraph  com- 
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panles,  receipts,  expenses,  stock,  messages  transmitted, 
etc.,  785 ;  telephone  companies,  etc.,  785. 

Teller,  Hcnkt  M.— Secretary  of  the  Interior,  811. 

Tennessee. — Governor,  State  ofBcers,  members  of  Coogresa, 
7S6 ;  receipts,  ezi)enditares,  State  debt,  786 ;  decision  of 
Supreme  Court  as  to  act  for  settling  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  State,  786  ;  dissenting  opinion,  787 ;  act  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  coarso  adopted  by  bondholders,  7S7  ; 
total  liability,  787;  Repablican  Convention,  7S7;  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  platform,  787,  7SS ;  disputes  over 
platform,  783 ;  result  of  election,  as  to  State  debt,  etc., 
78S ;  bin  to  rodlstrict  the  State,  doubts  as  to  Its  validity, 
TS8;  members-elect  of  the  General  Assembly,  788,  7S9; 
schools,  colleges,  etc.,  789 ;  Insane  Asylum,  State- Prison^ 
etc.,  789 ;  mineral  wealth,  marble,  zinc,  iron-works,  789, 
790;  extent  and  value  of  mannfltctures,  790;  tabular 
Tiew  of  railroads,  value,  etc.,  790  ;  improvement  in 
agriculture,  790 ;  other  industries,  790,  791 ;  meeting 
of  Simday-School  Association,  791 ;  conference  of  M. 
£.  Church,  South,  report  on  education  of  negro  popur 
latlon,  791 ;  proposed  change  of  name,  new  bishops,  etc., 
791,792. 

7Va;a«.— Governor,  State  officers,  members  of  Congress,  792 ; 
rapid  g^wth  of  the  State,  792  ;  financial  condition  very 
good,  792 ;  money  in  hand,  and  expenses,  792  ;  estimate 
of  annual  revenue,  798;  sources  of  revenue,  798;  invest- 
ment of  special  ftmds,  798 ;  assessments.  State  and  other 
taxes,  798,  794;  railroads  numerous,  794;  new  Capitol, 
794 ;  size,  cost,  etc,  794 ;  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Indian  Nation,  794,  795  ;  session  of  the  Legislature,  795; 
Democratic  Convention,  795;  political  contest,  795; 
Governor's  course  as  to  convicts,  border  troubles,  etc, 
795 ;  Mr.  Spaight  on  the  **  Resources,  Soil,  and  Climate 
of  Texas,^  795 ;  railroads  and  school  ftmd,  796 ;  free 
school,  normal  schools,  university,  Agricultural  College, 
796,  797;  colleges,  academies,  797;  Penitentiary,  Blind 
Asylum,  etc.,  797;  table  of  exports,  797;  cattle  and  wool 
Interests,  797,  798 ;  business  at  Galveston  and  Houston, 
798. 
TsoLLOPB,  ANTHONT.--£ngllsh  novelist,  sketch  of  his  life 
and  writings,  798. 

TubercuioHs^  Bacterial  Origin  qf. — Dr.  Koch's  investiga- 
tions and  detection  of  bacteria,  798,  T99 ;  importance  of 
this  discovery  in  consumption  treannent,  799. 

Turkey.— The  Sultan,  chief  eunuch,  Council  of  Ministers. 
799 ;  area  and  population,  799,  800 ;  table  of  area  and 
population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  800 ;  chief  cities,  800 ; 
religions  in  Turkey,  800 ;  Imports  and  exports,  800 ;  com- 
mercial marine,  800;  railroads,  telegraphs,  post-office,  800, 
801  ;  army,  801 ;  financial  confUsion,  expenditures,  Turk- 
ish bonds,  etc.,  601  ;  attempt  to  settle  the  debt,  801, 802; 
French  and  English  help,  802 ;  budget  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, 802 ;  German  influence  in  Turkish  policy,  also 
French  and  English,  802 ;  Sultan's  schemes  for  getting 
out  of  financial  difficulties,  802,  808 ;  Russian  war-Indem- 
nity question,  808;  Said  Pasha's  proposed  reforms,  808; 
new  minister,  803;  Armenian  question.  808,804;  Sultan's 
hopes  and  plans,  commissions  appointed,  804;  Moham- 
medan religious  excitement,  804;  discontent  and  sedi- 
tion, 804 ;  Moslem  fbnatics,  etc,  in  Africa,  804,  805. 


U 

rnitaWatw.— Meetings  of  societies,  Americsn  ITnltarlan  As- 
sociation, Women's  Conference,  National  Conference,  805 ; 
reports  of  work,  money  exjiended  snd  wanted,  805 ;  meet- 
ings in  England,  National  Conferonce,  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association,  questions  discussed,  etc.,  805, 
806. 


United  Brethren  Church.  ^Bfxmnury  of  statistiea,  606 
Dual  session  of  Home,  Frontier,  and  Foreign  Missh 
Society,  work,  receipts,  etc.,  606 ;  the  Woraaa's  Mil 
ary  Association,  806. 

United  Aaf««.— President  sod  Cabinet,  806 ;  changes  in 
inet,  etc,  806, 807 ;  appoiotment  U*  Supreme  Court  b( 
807 ;  appointment  of  foreign  minister^  807 ;  Congro 
session,  chief  action,  807;  political  movements, 
troubles  among  RepabDeans,  807,  80S ;  elections  do 
the  year,  808, 809 ;  political  coraplexioo  of  Congress, 
Guiteau's  case  and  execution,  809;  compensatioo  of* 
field's  medical  attendants,  809,  810 ;  arrest  and  esesi 
Captain  Howgate,  810 ;  Mr.  Treecoit's  misskni  to  I 
efforts  toward  .securing  peace  with  ChiH,  SIO,  811 ; 
report  of  result  of  his  mission,  811, 812;  Secietair 
linghuysen's  reply  to  inquiry  frt>m  the  Senate,  813 : 
quiry  into  Peruvian  matters  by  the  House,  812;  re 
of  Committee  on  Foreign  AflUrs,  812,  818 :  the  Pern 
Company,  618;  Frelinghuysen's  letter  to  Lord  Gian 
on  Isthmus  Canal  project,  818, 814 ;  XJeotenant  Rodp 
report  and  conclusions  ss  to  progr^is  of  Panama  O 

814,  815 ;  De  Lesseps  on  the  cost  probable  time  of  c 
plction,  etc,  815. 

United  States,  Census  <{/:— Further  details,  815;  taU 
city  population  (1790-1  &80X  815;  table  of  percent^ 
increase  during  twenty  years,  615 ;  talile  of  oeenpstl 
with  age,  sex,  etc  of  persons,  816;  percentage  o< 
crease,  816 ;  fhlUng  off  in  agricultural  class,  816;  lacr 
in  number  of  females  employed,  816,  817;  table  of  r 
parison,  817 ;  table  of  increase  in  oocupatkois  and  is ) 
Illation  (1870-*80),  817;  details  of  resnHa,  617,  81S:  t 
of  occupations  in  cities,  818 ;  results  explained  is  rrf 

81 5,  819 ;  foreign -bom  population,  showing  nativity.  < 
619 ;  foreign  parentage,  819;  table  of  insane,  bfisd.  d> 
mutes,  etc.,  819 ;  incresse  in  number  of  these,  Stl  b 
sex,  nativity*  and  race  of  insane,  etc,  830;  nomta 
paupers,  820 ;  prisoners,  etc,  820,  821  ;  total  sambH 
deaths  recorded  and  death-rate,  S21 ;  deaths  ofmakt  t 
females,  821;  causes  of  death,  821;  822;  additions!  eofi 
of  reports  of  tenth  census,  822. 

rn<9er«a2MI«.— Statistics,  822 ;  Geberal  Conventiain,  882; 
ceipts  from  sll  sources,  822 ;  call  Ibr  ftinds  for  mlsido 
822  ;  committee  on  the  Winchester  professkn  of  tt 
622. 


Fsrmon^— Governor  and  State  officers,  822 :  sesiloB  of  W 
latnre,  election  of  officers,  etc.,  822, 828;  list  of  diisf  m 
passed,  828;  important  provisions  of  revenue  HM,^ 
624;  report  of  Auditor  as  to  finances,  824,  825;  exptti 
tures,  825;  taxation,  value  of  property,  etc,  825;  asriai 
banks  and  trust  companies,  625 ;  financial  conditifln 
the  State,  liabilities  and  assets,  825,  626;  total  acres 
and  valuation,  826 ;  value  of  road-beds  of  railroads,  8S 
State-Prison,  Insane  Asylum,  and  other  Institatioi 
826;  common  schools  and  normal  schools,  826, 827;  t 
Huntington  bequest  sccepted,  827 ;  Republican  Oosn 
tion  snd  resolutions,  827;  results  of  election,  ^7;  > 
pointment  of  judges,  827. 

Fir^nia.— Governor  and  State  officers,  827,  828;  sesskis 
Legislature,  chief  acU  passed.  828  ;  bills  relsting  to  po 
Mc  debt,  828;  "  coupon-kiUer,"  "  Rlddleberger  Wfl,"  "r 
adjuster  theory,"  828,  829;  Penitentiaiy,  occnpstfaM 
convicts,  etc.,  829;  msnufkicturing  industries,  89  ;e 
ports  of  Richmond,  829 ;  crops  of  variaus  kinds,  6C 
grape-culture,  fruit,  cotton,  829,  680;  Mr.  Massey'slett 
(opposition  toReadJnsters),880;  course  of  four  Saasto 
on  this  question,  880;  results  of  election,  881. 
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Wattx,  Mobbxbon  Bkmick.— Chief-Justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  sketch  of  life  and  character, 
S31,  833. 

Wkkd,  TnrBLow.— American  Joamalist  and  political  leader, 
883 ;  sketch  of  his  life,  experiences,  character,  etc,  683, 
83i. 

Wetit  rir^/n/a,— Governor,  members  of  Congress,  etc.,  884 ; 
receipts  and  expenditures,  884;  Insane  Asylum,  Blind 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  834 ;  schools,  834 ;  Board  of 
Health,  834,  635;  Governor  on  **  land-titles,*'  etc.,  886; 
seasicn  of  the  Legislature,  acts  passed,  etc.,  835  ;  Land 
League  communication,  885. 


WiLLia,  Lieutenant-GeneraL— In  command  of  First  Division 
at  Alexandria,  258. 

WisconHn. — Governor  and  Stat©  officers,  885 ;  session  of  Le- 
gisbture,  bills  passed,  chief  acts,  885,  886 ;  State  tax,  con- 
gressional districts,  appropriations,  886, 837;  receipts  and 
expenditures,  887;  bonded  debt,  887;  indebtedness  of 
towns,  etc.,  887,  888;  schools,  university,  838;  State 
Prison,  Insane  Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  etc., 
833;  railroads,  833;  immigration,  888,  839;  results  of 
election,  839. 

WoLSELET,  Lord  (Sir  GABinrr).— Sketch  of  life  and  services, 
639,  840 ;  commander-in-chief  of  British  forces  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  251,  252. 
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